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(Euvres  de  Condorcet  completies  sur  Ics  MS  S.  originaux :  enrichies  (fun  ^rand 
nombre  de  Leitres  inedites  de  Voltaire,  de  Turcot,  i^c. ;  priccdies  de  I'Eloge 
de  Condorcet,  par  M.  F.  Arago  :  publices  par  A.  Condorcet  O'Connor,  Lieu- 
teoant-G-^D^ral,  et  M.  F.  Arago,  Secretaire  pcrpetuel  de  TAcadeniie  des 
Sciences.     12  tomes  8vo.     Paris,  1847-1849. 


Of  iheac  twelve  volumcB  the  slenderest 
hu  600  pngca — the  roost  corpulent  reaches 
to  823  Of  thatGrst  and  moniiter  tome  180 
pages  are  given  to  a  biograpliical  prefiicc  by 
Arago  ;  05  pages  to  letters  between  Con- 
dorcet and  Voltiure  ;  170  to  correspondence 
with  Turgot  and  otliers  ;  the  rest  to  academ- 
ical discourses  and  other  minor  pieces  con- 
sidered as  illustrating  important  steps  in  Con- 
dorcet's  personal  career.  The  second  and 
third  rolumes  consist  of  his  Eloges  on 
Academicians.  There  succeed  three  of  "  M6- 
langes  de  Littorature  et  de  Philosophic  ;"  one 
of  them  wholly  occupied  with  the  Lift  of 
Voltaire  and  ^otea  on  his  works — another 
with  the  historical  Essays  composed  after 
Coadorcet's  proscription.  The  remaining  six 
volumes  are  "  Economie-Politique  et  Poli- 
tique." The  arrangement  and  editorship  are, 
we  presume,  wholly  M.  Arago's.  Condor- 
G«t'a  daughter  and  her  husband,  the  well- 
known  General  Arthur  O'Connor,  have  sup- 
TOI..  XXL    NO.  L 


plied  the  inedited  m«ierials  of  the  collecUon, 
and  it  is,  no  doubt,  published  at  their  ex- 
peuse. 

Bulky  as  it  is — more  bulky,  in  fact,  than 
the  one  of  1804,  in  tweuty-onc  ordinary' 
volumes — we  miss  here  again  several  tracts 
which  made  noise  enough  in  their  day,  and 
of  which  we  possess  the  original  editions, 
with  the  author's  name  to  them.  Several 
otliers,  which  M.  Arago  labels  as  now  for  the 
first  time  printed,  are  also  on  our  shelves  as 
yellow  tea-paper  pamphlets  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period — and  it  is  probable  that 
their  text,  as  given  from  Condorcel's  MS., 
may  be  distinguished  only  by  wanting  his 
final  correction — but  that  is  a  point  which 
we  lack  zeal  to  investigate.  What  is  cer- 
tainly new  comprises  almost  all  Condorcet's 
letters  to  Vol  tai  reaper  haps  half  of  Voltaire's 
to  him — and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  lurgot.  The  prefatory 
narrative  was  printed  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
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Journal  des  Sacans — but  those  quartos  have, 
we  suppose,  very  little  circulation  beyond 
the  learned  brotherhood ;  and  M.  Arago  has 
now  added  an  entertaining  Epilogue,  of 
which  more  anon.'  On  the  whole,  it. seems 
y  ery  improbable  that  the  cost  of  these  huge 
octavos  will  ever  be  repaid  ;  but  the  really 
novel  and  popular  materials  entombed  in  the 
ponderous  cenotaph  will  soon  be  reproduced 
m  a  couple  of  handy  duodecimos — at  Brus- 
sels, if  Paris  be  not  on  the  alert.  At  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  con- 
cerns Voltaire. 

For  M.  de  Condorcet  we  cannot  affect  the 
enthusiasm  which  M.  Arago  proclaims.  He 
seems  to  have  been  amiable — for  his  time  and 
country  exemplary — in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions ;  he  was  a  man  of  vigorous  talents  and 
very  extensive  accomplishments ;  but  why 
M.  Arago  should  speak  of  the  nom  yhrieux 
de  Condorcet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
He  was  in  no  walk  truly  original — not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a  genius — nor,  as  to  mere 
acquisition,  had  he  studied  any  one  subject 
or  science  so  profoundly  as  to  merit  a  place 
among  its  first-rate  masters.  He  was  (to 
parody  Johnson's  phrase)  a  man  of  letters 
among  the  savants,  a  savant  among  the  men 
of  letters — the  best  possible  Secret«iry  and 
Eloge-maker  for  the  Academy — vix  ampHus. 
The  cleverest  of  the  lighter  pieces,  viz.,  the 
"  Lettres  d*un  Th6ologien,"  are  such  close 
copies  of  Voltaire's  controversial  tracts — of 
his  peculiar  style  of  sarcasm  and  insolence — 
that,  to  the  Patriarch's  annoyance,  they 
passed  at  the  moment  for  his  own.  Condor- 
cet's  Political  Economy  is,  first  and  last,  an 
elaborate  expansion  of  Turgot — of  his  politi- 
cal writings  prior  to  17S8,  we  may  say  the 
same  thinj;.  His  conduct  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  revolution  to  the  fall  of 
the  Girondists  seems  to  us  very  unworthy  of 
Arago's  lofty  eulogies.  The  history  of  his 
closing  months  brings  out  some  striking 
features  of  resolution  and  self-command ;  but 
on  the  whole,  his  public  career  was  that  cf  an 
uninteresting  variety  of  the  mischief-maker, 
— a  sort  of  frigid  fanatic,  who  calmly  inculcated 
on  the  multitude  lessons  that  they  were  sure 
to  carry  out  into  atrocity,  and  who,  though 
be  might  not  have  foreseen  the  extreme  ap- 
plication of  his  own  doctrines,  was  at  least 
ready  enough  to  exert  all  the  resources  of 
his  literary  skill  in  apologizing  for  the  prac- 
tical results.  When  an  Arago  could  extol 
such  a  man  in  the  face  of  the  Academicians 
of  184^,  as  a  model  of  philosophic  and 
patriotic  virtue,  the  Guizots  who  listened  to 
Mm  might  have  suspected  that  they  were 


yet  to  witness  more  fruits  of  the  science  of 
1789. 

Though  M.  Arago  spends  several  pages  in 
explaining  why  he  gives  not  an  Eloge  but  a 
Biographic,  his  bookseller's  title-page  speaks 
the  truth,  and  his  preliminary  essay  is  in  fact 
much  more  of  a  Panegyric  than  a  Life.  He 
has,  in  truth,  very  little  feeling  for  anything 
connected  with  his  hero  except  the  mathe- 
matics and  the  politics ;  but  of  his  studied 
contempt  of  mere  practical  information,  we 
need  give  no  other  instance  than  that  you 
read  the  Biographie  on  till  within  a  few 
pages  of  its  close,  without  once  finding  the 
man  designated  as  a  Marquis — and  the  cir- 
cumstance is  then  alluded  to  only  because  it 
was  necessary  to  exalt  the  merit  of  Condorcet 
in  moving  a  resolution  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly that  all  patents  of  nobility,  heraldic 
pedigrees,  and  other  similar  records  and  docu- 
ments, should  be  collected  and  burnt  by 
the  public  executioner. 

If  we  may  put  any  trust  in  earlier  and  less 
worshipful  biographers,  Condorcet,  down  to 
the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  was  rather  noted 
for  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  advan- 
tages of  his  birth.  The  family  name  was 
Caritat.  They  were  said  to  have  been  of 
Italian  origin,  but  had  been  classed  for  many 
generations  with  the  gentry  of  Dauphiny, 
and  took  their  title  from  the  little  town  and 
chateau  of  Condorcet.  His  father,  however, 
was  a  younger  brother  and  captain  of  horse, 
and  from  him  the  philosopher  appears  to 
have  inherited  little  or  no  fortune.*  He  was 
born  at  Ribemont,  in  Picardy,  a.d.  1743. 
The  Captain  died  early,  and  he  was  left  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  whom  Arago 
describes  as  a  devotee  of  the  weakest  credu- 
lity, and  his  father's  elder  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  a  prelate  of  considerable 
distinction,   and   notable   not  least   for   his 

*  The  utter  laxity,  under  the  later  reigns  at 
least  of  the  old  regime,  as  to  the  assumption  of  ail 
titles  below  that  of  Duke,  is  so  notorious  that  we 
may  be  contented  with  barely  alluding  to  it  Whe- 
ther the  Terre  of  Condorcet  had  ever  been  erected 
formally  into  a  MarquitcUy  we  cannot  say — we  only 
know  that  no  such  Marquisate  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
dex to  Anselme,  or  any  other  old  Nobiliaire  we  have 
been  able  to  examine.  We  are  equally  uninformed 
how,  if  there  was  a  real  Marquisate,  the  son  of  a 
younger  brother  came  to  be  the  titulaire.  It  is 
probable  that  the  head  of  the  family,  being  an  Ec- 
clesiastic, may  have  obtained  leave  to  resign  the 
secular  honor  to  his  cadet.  Whenever  M.  Arago 
mentions  that  gentleman,  he  calls  him  merely  Cap- 
tain Caritat — but  this  may  be  a  bit  of  republican 
affectation.  With  our  own  radical  newspapers,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter  are  rarely  more  than 
Dr.  Blomfield  and  Dr.  Philpotts. 
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Jesuitic  connections,  tenets,  and  zeal.     The 
lady,  not  being  interfered  with  at  first,  de- 
TOted  her  son   by  some  formal  act  to  the 
special  sendee  of  the  Virgin,  and,  the  better 
to  guard  his  consecrated  infancy,  had  him 
clothed  like  a  girl.     Till  his  twelfth  year  he 
was  constantly  disguised  in  a  white  frock 
and  petticoat,  and  had  little  misses  for  his 
only  playmates — a  probation  sufficient,  in  M. 
Arago's  opinion,  to  account  for  some  pecu- 
liarities both  in  the  physique  and  the  morale 
of  his  manhood.     The  abstinence  from  all 
rode,  boyish  sports,  we  are  told,  checked  the 
proper  muscular  development  of  his  limbs  ; 
the  head  and  trunk  were  on  a  large  scale, 
but  the  legs  were  so  meagre  that  they  seem- 
ed unfit  to  carry  what  was  above  them,  and 
in  fact  he  never  could  partake  in  any  strong 
exercises,  or  undergo  the  bodily  fatigues  to 
which  healthy  men  willingly  expose  them- 
selves.    On  the  other  hand,  he  had  imbibed 
the  tender-heartedness  of  a  delicate  damsel — 
retaining  to  the  last,  for  example,  a  deep 
horror  for  inflicting  pain  on  the  inferior  ani- 
mals.    M.  Arago  quotes  more  than  one  let- 
ter in  which  he  signifies  that  tyrannical  man 
makes  free  with  the  life  of  sheep  and  bul- 
locks merely  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  those  victims ; — the 
inference  would  be  that  he  never  ate  beef  or 
mutton — but  of  such  practice  the  history  af- 
fords no  trace.  As  to  insects,  says  M.  Arago, 
**  he  never  would  kill  them,  unless,  indeed, 
they  occasioned  him  particular  inconvenience  ;** 
but  this,  we  suspect,  might  be  said  of  every 
man  in  the  world  except  Caligula  and  the 
entomologists. 

When  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  summer, 
the  episcopal  uncle  protested  against  the  pet- 
ticoats, and  the  gracility  of  his  lower  fabric 
was  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  common 
eyes  when  he  removed  to  the  Jesuit  seminary 
at  Rheims.  The  mother  wished  him  to  pre- 
pare for  a  clerical  career,  but  the  Caritats 
strongly  disapproved  of  this,  and  it  was  set- 
tled that  he  should  follow  the  paternal  pro- 
fession of  arms,  of  which,  as  the  Bishop  ob- 
served, many  of  the  most  illustrious  orna- 
ments, Conde,  for  instance,  had  been  trained 
under  the  Company  of  Jesus.  At  this  school, 
Condorcet  made  rapid  progress — in  mathe- 
matics especially — and  being  transferred  in 
1768  to  the  College  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  he 
there  also  carried  off  the  highest  prizes  year 
after  year,  and  became  decidedly  the  most 
distinguished  of  its  alumni.  One  of  his  prize- 
essays  was  read  in  the  presence  of  D'Alem- 
bert,  who  prophesied  that  the  youth  would 
by  and  bye  be  an  hooor  to  the  Academy. 


He  had  become  so  enamored  of  science  that 
he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  it.  No  argu- 
ment was  of  the  least  avail.  The  plan  of 
taking  orders  was  again  urged  by  the  mother, 
and  the  Bishop  now  sided  with  her ;  but  the 
young  gentleman  had  already  adopted  liberal 
notions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  would 
on  no  account  listen  to  them.  In  a  letter  to 
Turgot,  of  1775,  he  states  that  his  creed  was 
settled  by  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  appears 
to  have  left  the  college  in  1762,  and  an- 
nounced his  resolution  to  depend  on  his  own 
resources — from  which  it  may  be  infen*ed 
that  he  had  seriously  displeased  the  Bishop, 
though  they  became  good  friends  afterward. 
The  Biographic  Universelle  states  that  his 
earliest  patron  was  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, and  that  through  his  influence  he  soon 
obtained  **  some  pensions :"  but  M.  Arago, 
though  he  more  than  once  describes  the  Duke 
as  his  **  best  friend,"  makes  no  allusion  to 
this  circumstance  of  **  pensions,"  which,  if 
true,  is  a  rather  important  one. 

D'Alembert  had  never,  it  seems,  lost  sight 
of  him,  and  to  his  encouragement  and  ad- 
vice he   now  owed   much;  but  his  talf^nts 
were  early  ripened,  and  in  fact  within  (he 
next  three  years  he  placed  his  reputation  as 
a  man  of  science  as  high  as  it  ever  was  to  be. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  most  exalted  anticipa- 
tions were  formed,  and  we  think  it  quite  pos- 
sible that  if  he  had  adhered  steadily  to  his 
first  line  of  study  he  might  have  left  a  name 
worthy  of  ranking  with  the  Lagranges  and 
Laplaces ;  but  there  are,  we  believe,  few  who 
now,  measuring  his  actual  attainments,  place 
him  in  the  first  class  of  mathematicians :  Ar- 
ago evidently  does  not.     He  had  the  advan- 
tage of  appearing  at  a  season  very  favorable 
for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  when  the  Cal- 
culus was  in  rapid  development,  and  there 
was  something  for  any  sharp  eye  to  discover. 
These  eras  are  the  Californias  of  science  : 
a  new  source  of  wealth  is  opened  which  the 
first  comers  gather — and  then  follows  a  pe- 
riod of  severer  toil  and  slender  gains  until  a 
fresh  and  unw rough tregion  is  agam  disclosed. 
Condorcet  was  an  eager  adventurer,  but  he 
found  grains  rather  than  lumps,  and  above 
all,  he  did  not  persevere.     His  chief  efibrts 
were  directed  to  extending  the  scope  of  the 
Calculus — to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  cases  in 
which  it  had  previously  proved  unmanagea- 
ble.    Unfortunately,  however,  his  most  am- 
bitious formula  are  precisely  those  of  which 
the  value  is  most  doubtful.     He   never  at- 
tempted to  apply  them  himself,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  have  not  proved  of  \Xsst  %\\^\ft'^\. 
service  to  the  woT\d.    1\.  m%.^«  ti^  \^\\^«\^ 
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asserted  safely  that  science  would  have  stood 
where  it  does  if  he  had  never  lived.  Skillful 
analyst  as  he  was,  he  discovered  no  new 
principle — no  great  step  can  be  ascribed  to 
him.  We  observe  that  considerable  impor- 
tance is  still  attached  by  some  English  wri- 
ters to  his  Essay  on  the  application  of  the 
Calculus  to  judicial  questions.  He  was  not 
the  first  who  worked  on  that  ground — and 
if  he  went  much  more  into  detail  than  the 
two  or  three  who  had  preceded  him,  he  has 
in  the  sequel  been  very  largely  distanced, 
especially  in  our  own  time,  by  Poisson.  His 
treatise  is  very  ingenious,  and  we  may  say 
amusing,  but  there  is  a  radical  flaw  in  all 
tentamina  of  the  class — there  are  not,  and 
never  can  be,  real  data  for  the  application  of 
the  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities  to 
judicial  decisions,  or  to  any  other  questions 
in  which  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  in- 
calculable variety  in  the  talents,  attainments, 
and  moral  qualities  of  men.  But  we  do  not 
presume  to  dissert  on  a  subject  as  to  which 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  it  can  consult  a 
scientific  authority  so  high  as  M.  Arago*s. 
We  merely  repeat  that  at  best  he  exhibited 
sagacity  in  a  comparatively  new  application 
of  the  theory  of  probabilities.  What  imme- 
diately concerns  us  here  is,  that  when  hardly 
beyond  the  limit  of  manhood,  he  had  already 
established  a  brilliant  reputation.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  soon  chose  him  for 
their  Assistant-Secretary.  Having  filled  up 
with  applause  a  large  hiatus  in  the  academi- 
cal Eloges,  he  not  long  afterward  was  elect- 
ed Perpetual  Secretary — and  in  that  capaci- 
ty produced  a  very  extensive  series  of  simi- 
s  lar  panegyrics,  some  of  which  may  still  have 
a  high  degree  of  interest  for  a  limited  class 
of  readers.  The  emolument  of  his  office 
was  not  much,  but  the  position  was  consid- 
ered enviable — it  gave  him  every  opportuni- 
ty of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  lights  of 
philosophy,  and  through  them  an  easy  intro- 
duction to  the  saloons  and  suppers  of  the  in- 
fluential ladies  who  had  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  sect,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  had 
condescended  to  form  tender  connections 
among  its  Coryphaei. 

Until  1770  he  had  continued  to  give  his 
more  serious  hours  to  his  mathematics; 
but — very  unluckily  as  we  believe  for  his  ul- 
timate fame — in  the  summer  of  that  year  his 
ambition  received  a  new  turn.  D'Alembert 
had  fallen  into  a  condition  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility which  afilicted  all  his  friends,  and  griev- 
ously alarmed  his  celebrated  amie,  Mademoi- 
selle de  I'Espinasse.  She  urged  on  him  the 
temporary  abandonment  of  hia^  diagrams,  and 


implored  Condorcet  to  find  some  substitute 
at  the  Academy,  and  undertake  the  care  of 
the  invalid  during  a  winter  of  Italy.  The 
Secretary  agreed  to  make  this  sacrifice,  and 
the  pair  started :  but  their  reception  at  Fer- 
ney  was  so  delightful  that  week  after  week 
passed  away  there  until  it  was  thought  too 
late  for  crossing  the  Alps,  or  the  restoration 
of  D'Alembert  seemed  to  authorize  a  return 
to  Paris.  This  introduction  to  Voltaire  de- 
termined the  future  career  of  Condorcet. 
From  that  time,  if  he  did  not  lay  aside  his 
abstract  science,  at  least  he  gave  up  all  no- 
tion of  forwarding  its  march,  and  contented 
himself  with  noting  and  recording,  in  a  style 
of  distinguished  excellence,  the  trophies 
erected  by  steadier  enthusiasts.  Voltaire  had 
been  much  struck  with  his  literary  facility, 
and  inoculated  him  efifectually  with  the  pas- 
sion for  philosophical  proselytism.  In  a  word, 
he  was  now  to  be  one  of  the  most  active 
contributors  to  the  Encyclopedie  ;  and  Dide- 
rot, (&c.,  became  his  most  intimate  compan- 
ions at  Paris,  while  his  correspondence  with 
Ferney  continued  to  the  close  of  Voltaire's 
life  to  be  close  and  confidential.  The  King  of 
Prussia  in  due  time  honored  him  with  many 
flattering  communications.  He  was  recog- 
nized throughout  Europe  as  among  the  ablest 
agents  of  the   Anti-Christian  Conspiracy. 

Voltaire's  letters  seem,  in  England  at 
least,  to  be  very  little  read  in  comparison 
with  some  other  classes  of  his  writings ;  and 
we  wonder  this  should  be  so — for  not  only 
are  they  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
his  actual  proceedings,  but  many  of  them 
are  hardly  below  any  productions  of  his  pen 
in  the  felicity  of  execution.  When  he  is  ad- 
dressing a  friend — not  a  King,  or  Prince,  or 
great  lady — we  may  almost  always  fancy 
that  we  hear  him  talking  at  his  own  fireside. 
The  ease  and  also  the  elegance  are  consum- 
mate— they  are  on  a  par  with  the  undisturb- 
ed self-esteem,  the  unwearied  self-seeking, 
the  untameable  vivacity  and  the  insatiable 
malignity  of  the  man.  The  letters  to  Con- 
dorcet, and  especially  the  new  ones  (which 
it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  Condorcet*s 
suppression  of  during  his  lifetime),  bring  out 
some  peculiar  traits — illustrating  very  satis- 
factorily the  profound  self-conti;ol,  without 
which  no  man  can  maintain  himself  through 
a  series  of  years  as  the  head  of  an  energetic 
party.  Wnat  Condorcet  says  (in  a  note  to 
Turgot)  of  some  of  his  pamphlets,  is  espe- 
cially true  of  his  letters  to  the  juniors  of  his 
sect :  "  these  things  are  not  done  pour  la 
ploire,  but  pour  la  cause — we  must  not  con- 
sider him  as  author,  but  as  apostle;*'   his 
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heart  was  in  his  pen — he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  purpose. 

M.  Arago,  whose   conclusions  as  to  the 
affairs  of  stars  and  their  satellites  few  will 
question,  extols  the  good  nature  of  Voltaire 
as  shown  in  these  documents :  we  admire 
the   politeness,  the  good  sense — the  far-see- 
ing imperverUhle  adroitness    of    the    ven- 
erated chief.     He  had  long  before  this  time 
commended  the  saying  of  a  monarch  who 
practiced  what  he   preached — L'esprit  des 
homme$  puissans  connsle  a  repondre  une  poH- 
tesse  a  une  impertinence  ; — but  this  was  not  a 
mere  matter  of  manners.     He  was  too  wise 
not  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  a 
resident  at  Paris  as  he  had  hit  on  in  Mr. 
Secretary  Condorcet — a  sharp,  cool-headed 
man — thoroughly  imbued  with  ecrasez  Vin- 
fame,  but  certain,  unless  his  own  authorly 
self-love  were  involved,  to  see  more  clearly 
than  even  an  Argus  at  a  distance  could  do, 
what  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  any 
specific  publication  at  any  specific  time  on 
the  mind  of  the  Parisians.     In  every  one  in- 
stance, accordingly,  when  Condorcet  suggests 
a  pause  or  an  alteration,  the  great  leader 
complies — and    that    with    such    apparent 
frankness   and   simplicity   of  tone  that  we 
have  no  doubt  many  contemporary  astrono- 
mers put  the  same  interpretation  that  M.  Ara- 
go does  now  on  these  astutest  of  rescripts. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  M .  le  Marquis  became 
more  and  more  deeply  engaged  m  the  war- 
fare of  the  Encyclopedists,  it  was  not  seldom 
the  part  of  "le  Vieux  de  la  Montagne  " — as 
by  a  curious  coincidence  the  founders  of  the 
future  Mountain  called  him — to  whisper  cau- 
tion from  his  remote  citadel.     When  he  him- 
self in  these  latter  days  was  resolved  to  issue 
anything  that  he  knew  and  felt  to  be  pregnant 
with  combustion,  he  never  dreamt  of  Paris — 
he  had  agents  enough  in  other  quarters,  and 
the  anonymous   or  pseudonymous  mischief 
was  printed  at  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Ham- 
burgh, from  a  fifth  or  sixth  copy  in  the  hand- 
writing of  some  Dutch  or  English  clerk — 
thence    by    cautious  steps    smuggled   into 
France — and  then  disavowed  and  denounced 
by  himself,  and  for  him  by  his   numberless 
agents,  with  an  intrepid  assurance  which  down 
to  the  last  confounded  and  baffled  all  official 
inquisitors,  until,  in  each  separate  case,  the 
scent  had  got  cold.    Therefore  he  sympathized 
not  at  all  with  any  of  these,  his  subalterns, 
when  they,  in  thoir  own  proper  matters,  al- 
lowed  themselves  a  less  guarded  style  of 
movement.     On   one  occasion   Condorcet 'a 
imprudence  extorts  a  whole  series  of  really 
passionate  remonstrances  to   him   and  his 


probable  confidants — but  the  burden  is  al- 
ways the  same — *'  Tolerate  the  whispers  of 
age  !  How  often  shall  I  have  to  tell  you  all 
that  no  one  but  a  fool  will  publish  such 
things  unless  he  has  200,000  bayonets  at  his 
back  ?"  Each  Encyclopedist  was  apt  to  for- 
get that,  though  he  corresponded  familiarly 
with  Frederick,  he  was  not  a  king  of  Prus- 
sia ;  and  by  and  bye  not  one  of  them  more 
frequently  exemplified  this  mistake  than 
Condorcet — for  that  gentleman's  saint-like 
tranquillity  of  demeanor,  though  it  might 
indicate  a  naturally  languid  pulse,  covered 
copious  elements  of  vital  passion.  The  slow 
wheel  could  not  resist  the  long  attrition  of 
controversy,  and  when  it  once  blazed,  the 
flame  was  all  the  fiercer  for  its  unseen  nurs- 
ing. "  You  mistake  Condorcet,"  said  D'A- 
lembert  to  one  of  the  philosophical  dames  ; 
*'  he  is  a  volcano  covered  with  snow." 

Among  the  inedited  essays  is  one  on  the 
constitution  of  scientific  bodies,  which  our 
secretary  (still  a  young  man)  was  good 
enough  to  compose  for  the  enlightenment 
and  direction  of  the  Spanish  government  of 
that  day.  Chiefly  noticeable  in  our  eyes  as 
a  specimen  of  French  presumption,  M.  Arago 
lauds  it  for  profound  wisdom  and  dexterous 
logic,  especially  in  arguing  against  any  in- 
quiry about  the  religious  tenets  of  mem- 
bers. Here  the  biographer  finds  nothing 
but  cause  for  admiration  in  his  hero's  brave 
contempt  for  the  whole  system  of  opinion  as 
well  as  law  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  He  con- 
descends, on  the  other  hand,  to  allege  con- 
sideration for  the  rooted  prejudices  of  Spain 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  Condorcet  in  advo- 
cating the  admission  into  the  proposed  new 
Academy  of  a  class  of  noble  amateurs.  "  It 
would  have  been  merely  absurd,"  he  says, 
'*  to  plan  a  Spanish  institution  from  which 
Dukes  of  Osuna  and  Medina- Celi  were  to  be 
hopelessly  excluded."  M.  Arago,  while  on 
this  topic,  reports  a  saying  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  we  are  tempted  to  repeat : — *'  Do  you 
know  why  Racine  and  M.  de  Cavoye,  whom 
you  see  down  there,  like  so  well  to  be  togeth- 
er ?  Racine,  with  Cavoye,  fancies  himself  a 
gentleman ;  Cavoye,  with  Racine,  fancies 
himself  a  genius." 

Our  readers  would  not  much  thank  us  for 
entering  into  other  points  of  Condorcet'a 
programme,  on  which  Arago  enlarges  with  a 
zeat  and  sometimes  with  a  bitterness  that 
must  have  been  prompted  by  feuds  less  re- 
mote than  those  of  D'Alembert  and  Buffon. 
The  pure  mathematicians  were  in  those  days 
httle  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  zoologists,  geologists,  or  an^  q^ 
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the  kindred  classes  now  so  esteemed  :  and 
the  Patriarch  of  Fernev  countenanced  them. 
"  A  grand  reputation,"  he  says  in  one  of 
these  letters  to  Condorcet,  "  is  not  to  be 
acquired  more  easily  than  by  demonstrating 
how  the  globe  was  constructed,  or  describing 
a  new  species  of  bug." 

We  understand  better  the  importance 
which  Voltaire's  immediate  disciples  attached 
to  their  Academies  than  the  revelation  of  the 
same  sort  of  feeling  in  Condorcet's  new  bio- 
grapher. In  those  days  the  philosophers 
had  a  serious  battle  to  fight,  and  it  was  of 
vast  consequence  that  the  troops  should 
know  each  other,  have  confidence  in  their 
officers,  and  omit  no  art  to  inveigle  follies  or 
neutralize  influences.  At  present,  as  against 
the  great  original  objects  of  hostility,  the 
battle  has  been  fought  out  and  won — or  if 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  prejudice  ecclesias- 
tical, aristocratical,  or  monarchical,  still  shows 
a  sign  of  life,  there  are  facilities  enough  for  as- 
sailing such  obstinate  remnants  elsewhere  than 
in  assemblies  professedly  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientfic  researches.  At  all 
events,  it  was  sufficiently  so  in  France  when 
M.  Arago  wrote  this  Life.  Here  no  motives 
of  the  class  now  alluded  to  have  ever  been  even 
suspected ;  nor,  until  rather  recently,  were 
any  of  the  educated  classes  of  Englishmen 
apparently  much  given  to  those  appetites  for 
garrulous  congregation  and  pompous  exhibi- 
tion that  have  from  Julius  Csesar*s  time  to 
President  Buonaparte's  distinguished  the 
theatrical  nation  so  near  to  us  in  locality  and 
in  everything  but  thought,  sentiment,  taste, 
and  manners.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  change  so  visible,  and  not  doubting 
that  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  in  almost 
every  novelty,  we  own  we  on  the  whole  con- 
tinue to  regret  this  one.  You  hear  and  read 
eternal  vituperation  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  Trafalgar  Square  ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  defects  in  its  construction,  we  could  wish 
to  see  certain  great  features  of  its  practical 
system  imitated  by  bodies  which  ar^sume  to 
be  of  statelier  importance,  and,  unlike  it, 
reserve  their  chairs  for  Cavoyes,  The  R. 
A.'s  work  each  at  home  in  his  own  studio ; 
once  a  year  they  allow  each  other  and  all 
the  world  to  see  what  they  have  been  doing, 
and  the  Exhibition  is  opened  with  a  dinner, 
to  which  they  invite  such  grandees  as  liaye 
acquired  a  reputation  for  what  our  antique 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  calls  *'  an 
emacity  "  in  the  department  of  modem  mas- 
ter-pieces, or  for  being  likely,  in  case  of  any 
parliamentary  caviling,  to  indicate  a  just 
recollection  of  the  turtle  and  the  fraternal 


hour.  These  seem  sensible  arrangements* 
What  good  could  come  of  meeting  one  night 
every  week  in  the  season  to  parade  sketches 
and  models  ?  Does  anybody  suppose  that  a 
really  fine  statue  or  picture  would  gain  by 
such  a  process  ?  Does  anybody  doubt  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  there  would  be  a 
fierce  and  degrading  clamor  about  stolen 
hints  ?  The  system  of  hebdomadal  manifes- 
tations and  speechifications,  with  the  autum- 
nal interludes  of  provincial  starring  and 
mountebanking  before  women  and  weavers, 
will  never,  we  hope,  be  emulated  by  our 
Michael  An^elos,  Bramantes,  and  Raphaels. 
The  inevitable  waste  of  time,  worry  of  tem- 
per, lowering  of  tone,  craving  for  excitement, 
exacerbation  of  shabby  grudges  and  coddling 
of  childish  vanity,  would  not  be  atoned  for 
by  an  endless  chorus  of  newspaper  applause, 
nor  even  by  a  profuser  participation  in  the 
scientific  honors  of  knighthood. 

The  camaraderie  of  the  learned  bodies 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a  matter  of  serious 
business  in  the  earlier  period  of  Condorcet ; 
and  the  female  society  in  which  he  and  his 
friends  mingled,  was  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  and  conducive  to  the  same  ends.  From 
the  more  bustling  whirl  of  fashionable  life  he 
soon  withdrew  utterly.  •*  I  had  no  relish,"  he 
neatly  says,  **  for  dissipation  without  pleasure, 
vanity  without  motive,  idleness  without  re- 
pose." 

Another  philosopher  who  had  as  little 
turn  for  the  tumult  and  glitter  of  the  beau 
monde  was  by  twenty  years  his  senior,  but 
among  the  most  intimate,  and,  ere  long,  the 
most  influential  of  his  friends,  M.  Turgot. 
He  was  of  a  far  more  important  family  than 
Condorcet,  but,  being  a  third  brother,  hardly 
better  ofl*  at  the  outset  in  point  of  fortune. 
Turgot  was  brought  up  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
inspired  all  his  teachers  there  with  the  con- 
fidence that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lights  of  the  Galilean  church. 
The  first  performance  that  attracted  notice 
beyond  the  walls  was  a  Discourse  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  it  was  extrava- 
gantly lauded  by  the  clerical  party,  and 
moved  in  a  correspoding  proportion  the  bile 
of  the  wise  men.  But,  whereas  Dr.  Chal- 
mers appears,  after  being  for  several  years  a 
parish  minister,  to  have  first  imbibed  a  real 
belief  in  revealed  religion  while  preparing  an 
article  on  the  evidences  for  Sir  D.  Brewster's 
Encyclopaedia,  there  seems  reason  to  infer 
that  a  similar  course  of  study  had  ended  in 
a  very  diffijrent  manner  with  Turgot. 
Shortly  afterward,  to  the  confusion  of  his 
professors  and  heavy  disappointment  of  his 
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relations,  he  announced  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind,  and  would  not  enter  into  holy 
orders.  He  alleged  to  them  modest  distrust 
of  his  own  quanfications,  but  to  intimates 
said  candidly — *'  I  cannot  walk  through  all 
the  days  of  mj  life  with  a  mask  on  my  face." 
He  turned  to  the  law — in  due  time  obtained 
promotion — and  for  a  course  of  years  acted 
vigorously  with  the  government  minority  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  refractory  majority,  which  was  headed 
by  one  of  his  own  elder  brothers,  the  Presi- 
dent Turgot.  This  conduct  led  to  the  In- 
tendancy  of  the  Limousin,  in  which  office  he 
soon  made  himself  remarkable  by  some  ex- 
cellent administrative  reforms,  but  in  the 
sequel  still  more  so  by  the  audacity  of  his 
proposals  and  plans  for  sweeping  changes  in 
the  whole  department  of  taxation  and  mter- 
nal  economy.  He  was  among  the  first  that 
adopted  in  France  the  new  science  of  political 
economy,  and  he  pushed  its  doctrines  to  ex- 
tremes that  never  found  favor  with  Adam 
Smith  himself.  Among  the  rest,  he  was  a 
Btrenous  church  reformer — indicating  more 
and  more  distinctly  his  opinion  not  only  that 
all  church  property  should  be  fairly  taxed 
for  state  purposes,  but  that  the  property 
itself  ought  to  be  redistributed,  small  sees 
united,  the  emoluments  of  great  ones  cut 
down,  monastic  establishments  of  all  sorts 
got  rid  of,  and^lecent  provision  being  made 
for  existing  lives — the  general  surplus  con- 
ndered  and  dealt  with  as  at  the  command  of 
the  financial  minister  of  the  crown.  These 
suggestions  were  in  the  beginning  accom- 
panied by  constant  professions  of  Turgot's 
sbcere  respect  for  religion  and  the  church, 
whose  real  interests  were,  he  continually 
reiterated,  nearer  to  no  man's  heart  than  to 
his  own.  The  true  sentiments  of  the 
reformer,  however,  could  hardly  escape  de- 
tection— provincial  eyes  are  close  watchers, 
and  of  all  men  Turgot  was  the  most  awkward 
m  everything  but  the  use  of  his  pen.  None 
had  less  command  over  his  countenance — 
none  could  less  bear  the  trouble  of  affecta- 
tion in  small  habits  and  daily  things.  The 
clergy  about  him  soon  understood  the  man, 
and  they,  as  rural  churchmen  usually  are, 
were  too  much  in  earnest  to  control  their 
indignation.  People  at  a  distance,  even  the 
shrewdest  of  the  An ti- clericals,  seem  to  have 
been  taken  in  at  first.  When  the  Intendant 
was  about  to  \mi  Switzerland,  D'Alembert 
gave  him  an  introduction  to  Voltaire,  in 
which  he  takes  pains  to  assure  the  Patriarch 
that  he  might  receive  him  with  confidence 
— "  You  will  find  him  an  excellent  Cacouac, 


though  he  has  reasons  for  not  avowing  it — 
la  Uaconaquerie  ne  mene  pas  a  la  fortune,*' 
To  which  Voltaire  replies  by-and-bye — "I 
have  been  charmed  with  Turgot — if  you 
have  three  or  four  sages  like  this  among  you, 
I  tremble  for  Vinfame."  After  having  per- 
formed his  kotow  at  Ferney,  he  redoubled 
his  zeal  in  the  ecclesiastical  direction,  but 
still  observed  as  to  his  cacouaquerie  a  pru- 
dent reticence,  which  Voltaire  now  appreci- 
ated and  often  recommended  to  the  Parisian 
conclave  as  exemplary.  "  Your  friend  Tur- 
got is  admirable,'  says  he  to  Condorcet — 
"  no  man  understands  better  how  to  shoot 
the  arrow  without  showing  the  hand." 

We  mav  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
in  general  Condorcet's  letters  to  Voltaire, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  sect,  are  characterized 
by  a  humility  of  submission,  an  extravagance 
of  adulation,  worthy  of  the  Cadis  and  Muftis 
of  a  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  But  be- 
hind his  back,  in  their  epistles  to  each  other, 
it  is  somewhat  different.  All  alike — the 
grave  D'Alembert,  the  austere  Turgot,  and 
the  snowy  Condorcet — are  in  raptures  when 
Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse  communicates 
to  them,  and  insists  on  their  handing  over 
to  their  prime  patroness,  whom  Arago  styles 
"  la  respectable  Duchesse  d'Enville,  the  in- 
telligence she,  Mademobelle,  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Geneva  of  a  visit  paid  to  Ferney 
by  a  "  Messaline  de  cette  villc,"  with  some 
alarming  consequences.  It  is  like  the  merri- 
ment of  a  set  of  young  monks  on  discovering 
a  lapse  of  father  Abbot.  Again,  Condorcet, 
when  on  a  tour,  writes  to  Turgot  that  he 
had  been  gratified  in  a  country-house  with 
the  perusal  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible 
by  Einilie  (Mad.  du  Chatelet — "  Venus 
Newton")  in  ten  volumes;  and  adds  that 
he  thought  he  could  detect  here  and  there 
the  assistance  both  of  the  "  Vieux  de  la 
Montagne  "  and  "  son  jeunc  amant  " — i.  e., 
St.  Lambert.  To  which  Turgot  answers 
that  he  had  himself  many  yei^rs  ago  seen 
"  Emilie's  Bible,"  but  that  it  was  then  in  four 
volumes.  "  However,"  adds  he,  "  there  is 
no  doubt  that  between  le  Vieux  and  son 
jeiine  amant  Emilie  wns  likely  enough  to  ex- 
pand her  dimensions."  A  cruel  enough 
^oke,  when  we  recall  the  circumstances  of 
ler  death  in  childbed,  on  which  occasion  her 
disconsolate  husband,  whom  Lord  Brougham 
calls  "  a  respectable  man "  (they  are  all 
honorable  men),  finding  Voltaire  and  St.  Lam- 
bert in  tears  together,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  you 
best  know  which  has  the  most  reason  to  weep 
— I  have  at  least  this  consolation,  that  I  had 
no  hand  in  the  misfortune."    Such  were  the 
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morals  and  such  the  taste  of  this  philosophi- 
cal school! 

We  need  not  go  deep  into  Turgot's  history 
after  1774.  Amidst  the  financial  perplexi- 
ties that  surrounded  the  monarchy  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  XYL,  Maurepas,  though 
personally  distrustful  of  his  views  and  inten- 
tions, was  induced  to  invite  him  into  the  ad- 
ministration— it  was  judged  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  rising  sect,  and  Turgot's  birth 
and  connections  were  considered  as  pledges 
i^ainst  his  going  into  an  actual  revolution. 
The  Biographic  Unicerseile,  in  mentioning 
that  and  some  similar  appointments,  says, 
''this  epoch  marks  the  commencement  of 
our  hommes  d'ttat  ecrirassiers ;"  and  it  was 
truly  the  commencement  de  la  Jin.  Turgot, 
Minister  of  Marine,  immediately  nominated 
Condorcet  to  a  post  in  his  department — an 
inspectorship  of  canals — and  when  he  re- 
moved by-and-bye  to  the  ministry  of  Finance, 
the  younger  philosopher  became  "  Inspec- 
teur  des  Monnoies."  How  soon  the  rashness 
and  (jaucherie  of  Turgot  involved  Paris  and 
half  France  in  famine,  confusion,  revolt,  and 
massacre,  we  need  not  remind  our  readers. 
His  wildest  measures  had  all  been  defended 
in  journals  and  pamphlets  by  his  subaltern  ; 
and  Condorcet  had  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  a  bitter  answ^er  to  Necker*s  anti- 
Turgot  disquisition  on  corn-laws.  The  pas- 
sage that,  according  to  our  philosophic  biog- 
rapher, gave  the  deadliest  offence  was  m 
the  last  page,  where  Condorcet,  apologizing 
for  his  plain  words,  said  he  had  the  consola- 
tion to  think  they  could  do  M.  Necker  no 
harm,  and  quoted  a  certain  high  functionary 
who  published  some  poem,  and  being  told 
by  his  friends  to  prepare  himself  for  sharp 
criticism,  replied — "  Make  yourselves  easy  as 
to  the  reviewers — I  have  got  a  better  cook." 
This  cut  the  Amphitryon  banker  was  not, 
it  seems,  to  forgive.  He  succeeded  Turgot 
as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Condorcet  wrote 
to  his  friend  "that  he  also  would  immediately 
resign  his  inspectorship — rather  than  be  dis- 
missed, as  he  candidly  says  he  had  no  doubt 
he  must  be,  on  the  first  decent  opportunity. 
Whether  the  resignation  was  actually  ten- 
dered, or  nccepied,  we  have  some  doubts — 
which  shall  be  explained  by-and-bye.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  both  Turgot  and 
he  redoubled  their  diligence  as  economical 
essayists  :  but  the  Biographic  Universelle 
thinks  it  needless  to  spend  many  words  on 
Condorcet's  writings  of  this  class,  because,  it 
says,  "  We  have  in  vain  sought  for  a  single 
particular  in  which  he  does  not  follow  the 
lead  of  Turgot."     Like    im,  he  started  from 


the  doctrineW  the  perfectibility  of  man,  and 
ascribing  all  social  mischiefs  and  moral 
defects  to  bad  laws,  iniquitous  burdens, 
absurd  superstitions,  and  primarily  and 
finally  the  want  of  a  universal  and  of 
course  compulsory  system  of  liberal  educa- 
tion— hardly  affected  to  throw  any  longer 
a  plausible  gauze-work  over  his  cacouac- 
querie. 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  on  one  elo- 
quent piece  of  1776,  because,  though  read  at 
that  time  before  '*  an  academy,"  it  seems  never 
to  have  been  printed  until  M.  Arago  re- 
covered the  autograph.  The  subject  is — 
'*  Should  popular  errors  be  eradicated  ?"  In 
this  treatise — which  is  perhaps  by  a  shade  or 
two  more  explicit  than  those  he  published  at 
the  same  period — Condorcet  utterly  denies 
that  any  religious  motive  whatever  is  re- 
quisite or  can  be  relied  on  for  controlling  the 
moral  conduct  of  men.     He  says  : — 

**  If  the  people  are  oflen  tempted  to  commit 
crimes  in  order  that  they  may  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  it  is  the  fault  ot  the  laws ;  and  as 
had  laws  are  the  product  of  errors,  it  would  be 
more  simple  to  abolish  those  errors  tlian  to  add 
others  for  the  correction  of  their  natural  effects. 
Error,  no  doubt,  may  do  some  good :  it  may  pre- 
vent some  crimes,  but  it  will  occasion  mischiefs 
greater  than  these.  By  putting  nonsense  into 
the  bead  of  the  people  you  make  them  stupid,  and 
from  stupidity  to  ferocity  there  is  but  a  step. 
Consider — if  the  motives  you  suggest  for  being 
just  make  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind, 
that  will  not  direct  the  conduct — if  the  impres- 
sions be  lively,  they  will  produce  enthusiasm,  and 
enthusiasm  for  error.  Now  the  ignorant  enthu- 
siast is  no  longer  a  man :  he  is  the  most  terrible 
of  wild  beasts.  In  fact,"  adds  our  arithmetician, 
"•  the  number  of  criminals  among  the  men  with 
prejudices  is  in  greater  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  our  population,  than  the  number  of 
criminals  in  the  class  above  prejudices  is  to  the 
total  of  that  class.  I  am  not  ignorant  that,  in  the 
actual  state  of  £urope,  the  people  are  not,  per- 
haps, at  all  prepared  for  a  true  doctrine  of  morals: 
but  this  degraded  obtuseness  is  the  work  of  social 
institutions  and  of  superstitions.  Men  are  not 
born  blockheads :  they  become  such.  By  speak- 
ing reason  to  the  people,  even  in  the  little  time 
they  can  give  to  the  cultivation  of  their  intellect, 
we  might  easily  teach  them  the  little  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  know.  Even  the  idea  of 
the  respect  that  they  should  have  for  the  property 
of  the  rich  is  only  difficult  to  be  insinuated  among 
ihcm—Jirst,  because  they  lock  on  riches  as  a  sort 
of  usurpation^  of  theft  perpetrated  upon  themy  and 
unhappily  this  opinion  is  in  great  part  true :  sec- 
ondly^  because  their  excessive  poverty  makes 
them  always  consider  themselves  in  the  case  of 
absolute  necessity — a  case  in  which  even  very 
severe  moralists  have  been  of  their  mind  ;  thirdly  y 
because  they  are  as  much  despised  and  maltreated 
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for  bein^  poor  as  they  would  be  after  having  low- 
ered themselves  by  larcenies.  It  is  merely  there- 
fore because  institutions  are  bad  that  the  people 
are  so  commonly  a  little  thievish  upon  principle." 
—V.  360, 361. 

iVi/  sub  sole  novum  !  We  find  here  almost 
m  identical  terms,  and  fully  in  meaning,  M. 
Proudhon's  maxim  of  maxims :  La  Proprieti 
cUsi  le  Vol ! 

Then  follows  another  remarkable  specimen 
of  his  coolness  and  also  of  his  logic— admire 
the  calculator  j9ar  excellence : — 

^  In  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  false  re- 
ligions and  of  their  reform,  it  is  not  necessary,  for 
showing  how  well  facts  are  in  accord  with  our 
reasonings,  that  we  should  assume  any  one  of 
them  in  particular  to  be  false.  It  is  clear  that 
there  are  ai  least  as  many  false  religions,  minus 
0M£,  as  there  are  known  religions.  Now,  which- 
soever it  may  be  that  we  regard  as  the  true  one, 
the  history  of  the  evil  which  the  others  have  done 
suffices  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion." — 
lb.  369. 

**  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  truth  is  always 
useful  to  the  people,  and  that,  if  the  people  holds 
by  errors,  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to  remove 
them.    We  will  only  state /tiur  exceptions." 

At  the  head  of  these  excepted  errors  is — 

"  l"o.  La  croyance  d'un  Dieu  rcmunerateur  et 
vengeur — qu*il  ne  faudrait  paa  attaqucr  chez  un 
peuple  dont  la  morale  serait  fondee  sur  une  reli- 
gion fausse,  a  moins  que  cette  religion  ne  fut 
detruUe''— 

and  what  substituted  for  ihai/alse  religion  ? — 

— *^  et  qu'une  morale  fondee  sur  la  raison  seule 
oe  fut  bien  etablie." — lb,  382. 

It  is  known  to  all  that  Voltaire  had  written 
and  published  in  hb  later  days  some  Notes 
on  the  Fensees  de  Pascal,  intended  to  at- 
tenuate the  authority  of  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher. They  appeared,  however,  too  mbder- 
ate  in  the  eyes  of  Condorcet,  who  prepared 
a  new  edition  of  the  Fensees,  garnished  with 
copious  notes  of  a  far  more  audacious  charac- 
ter, and  transmitted  the  MS.  to  Femey.  Vol- 
taire was  delighted — "  You  have  laid  open  the 
head  of  Serapis,"  he  writes,  "  and  shown  us 
the  rats  and  the  spiders."  The  old  man  volun- 
teered to  have  tlie  work  printed  in  Switzer- 
land under  his  own  eye — and  this  was  done 
in  His.  He  died  a  few  months  afterward — 
and  the  gay  young  Count  d'Artois  (Charles 
X.)  pronounced  his  epitaph :  La  France  a 
perdu  un  grand  homme  et  un  grand  coquin. 

In  1782,  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
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Sciences  obtained  the  long  coveted  honor  of 
a  place  among  the  Forty  of  the  Academie 
Fran^aise.  The  delay  is  ascribed  to  the  an- 
tipathy of  Maurepas  and  the  "  men  with  pre- 
judices," who  alleged,  it  seems,  as  their 
ground  of  objection,  Condorcet's  refusal  to 
write  the  Eloges  of  some  academicians  of 
their  own  color,  and  the  warmth  with  which 
he  had  extolled  all  defunct  Cacouacs.  Im- 
mense importance  was  attached  to  the  can- 
vass. He  beat  his  rival,  Bailly,  only  by  one 
vote.  **  This  victory,"  writes  D'Alembert, 
**  delights  me  as  much  as  if  I  had  discovered 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle."  Grimm  says, 
*'  The  science  of  M.  de  Condoroet  had  been 
sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  Academie  des 
Sciences.  His  literary  cldms  are  nothing  be- 
side M.  Bailly's.  But  the  government  had 
recently  named  a  man  of  distinguished  piety 
to  the  archiepiscopate,  and  the  philosophers 
felt  the  urgency  of  a  demonstration.  Hence 
this  successful  struggle  in  favor  of  a  candi- 
date more  than  usually  atheist."  We  need 
hardly  observe  that  Baron  Grimm,  in  his 
earlier  letters,  used  to  extol  Condorcet  in 
the  warmeet  terms. 

In  1783,  his  constant  friend  and  supporter, 
D'Alembert,  died,  and  left  him  the  whole  of 
his  property.  In  the  same  year  died  also 
the  aged  Bishop  of  Lisieux — and  his  nephew 
no  doubt  inherited  whatever  remained  of  the 
family  estates  in  Dauphiny.  Of  this  succes- 
sion not  a  word  occurs  in  any  life  of  Condor- 
cet that  we  have  met  with ;  but  among  other 
remarks  in  a  pamphlet  "  sur  Condorcet," 
published  at  Lausanne  in  1792,  by  "Chas, 
homme  de  Loi,"  it  is  said  that  ^*  till  the  Rev- 
olution was  at  hand,  he  seemed  to  attach  as 
much  consequence  as  any  one  of  bis  class  to 
his  titles  and  his  fiefs'*  That  he  had  no  fiefs 
prior  to  1783,  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
course  of  his  proceedings. 

Not  long  afterward  the  volcano  made  a 
most  unlooked-for  eruption.  The  flame  was 
suddenly  kindled  by  the  bright  eyes  of  a 
young  and  well- bom  beauty.  Mademoiselle 
de  Grouchy,  and  the  Secretary,  now  turned 
of  forty,  married  her  in  a  great  hurry — even, 
remarks  M.  Arago,  without  having  brought 
her  family  to  book  on  the  weighty  question 
of  dower.  M.  Arago  becomes  unusually 
animated  here,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  place 
his  hero's  proceedings  in  favorable  contrast 
with  those  of  Lagrange.  D'Alembert  heard 
from  a  third  party  at  a  distance  that  that 
brother  sage  had  made  ''  le  saut  perilleux,'' 
and  wrote  to  express  some  surprise  at  not 
having  the  intelligence  from  head-quarters. 
"  For  the  rest,"  said  ha,  **  \X.  Sa  ^c^  ^<?s^\i^^ 
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duty  of  a  mathematician  to  calculate  son  bon- 
heur — you  have,  I  presume,  made  that  calcu- 
lation, and  found  the  solution  to  be  marriage" 
Lagrange  answered — **  I  know  not  whether 
I  have  calculated  ill  or  well,  or  rather  I  be- 
lieve I  have  not  calculated  at  all,  for  if  I  had, 
I  should  probably  have  been  like  Leibnitz, 
who  by  dint  of  reflecting  never  resolved.  I 
will  confess  to  you  that  I  have  never  had  any 
taste  for  marriage ;  but  circumstances  de- 
cided me  to  invite  one  of  my  cousins  to  take 
care  of  me  and  all  my  concerns — and  if  I  did 
not  write,  it  was  because  the  thing  appeared 
to  me  too  indifferent  to  be  worth  mentioning 
to  you."  Condorcet*8  marriage  was  a  happy 
one.  After  a  little  observation  of  the  young 
lady,  even  the  Duchesse  d*£nville  said  to  the 
secretary,  nous  voua  pardonnons.  And  no 
wonder,  for  Madame  ae  Condorcet  was  emi- 
nently an  esprit  fort.  The  Biographie  des 
Contemporains  adorns  the  wedding  with  some 
romantic  details,  which  Arago  rejects.  It 
tells  us  that  the  lady  had  formed  a  passion 
which  incurred  the  paternal  veto — that  when 
Condorcet  addressed  her,  though  she  did  not 
conceal  her  admiration  for  his  talents  and  so- 
ciety, she  avowed  her  unaltered  feeling — 
and  that  the  philosopher,  on  his  part,  having 
been  smitten  mainly  with  her  mind,  proposed 
that  they  should  be  united  **  upon  a  Platonic 
understanding,"  to  which  the  fair  one  agreed. 
We  concur  with  M.  Arago  in  preferring  dates 
on  this  occasion  to  the  Biographie,  The 
philosopher's  wedding  was  in  1786,  and  the 
future  Madame  O'Connor,  whether  she  was 
the  first-bom  or  not,  is  mentioned  as  a  girl 
between  five  and  six  years  of  age  m  1793. 

We  are  approaching  graver  events.  From  the 
first,  Condorcet  proclaimed  himself  enthusi- 
astically for  the  cause  of  our  American  col- 
onists ;  and  when  Franklin  arrived  in  Paris, 
none  welcomed  him  with  more  zeal — not 
even  Turgot;  who,  however,  reached  a 
felicity  of  compliment  never  approached  by 
Condorcet  in  his  famous  Inscription  : 

Eripuit  ccdo  fulmen  sceptrumque  tyrannis* 

As  that  war  advanced,  Condorcet's  lan- 
guage became  more  and  more  violent,  and 
88  soon  as  the  first  streaks  of  fire  appeared 
on  the  domestic  horizon,  he  threw  himself 
with  equal  force  into  that  more  interesting 
movement. 


*  The  merit  of  this  is  hardly  lessened  by  its  be- 
ing only  a  singularly  fortoDate  imitation  of  a  line  in 
the  Cardinal  de  Polignac's  Anti-Lucretius : — 
£ripuiiqve  Jovi  fulmen  Phseboque  sagittas. 


It  is  stated  m  various  accounts  of  our  phi- 
losopher that,  liberal  as  he  had  always  been, 
his  conversion  to  the  Republic  was  the  result 
of  his  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine.  But  that  gentleman  did  not  honor 
France  with  his  presence  until  the  revolution 
had  passed  through  several  important  stages ; 
and  M.  Arago,  though  without  naming  Paine, 
is  anxious  to  prove  a  much  earlier  date  for 
the  final  orthodoxy  of  his  hero.  Turgot  died 
in  1781 — and  Condorcet 's  Life  of  him, 
though  not  published  till  1786,  had  probably 
been  in  hand  all  the  intervening  years. 
From  the  date  of  its  appearance,  however, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  of  Condorcet's 
extreme  politics.  M.  Arago  quotes  and 
eulogizes  many  prominent  passages,  which, 
as  he  tells  the  Academy,  prove  that  notre 
confrtre^s  full  illumination  far  preceded  the 
events  of  1789.  He  dwells  with  particular 
zeal  on  the  lofty  denunciation  of  nobility  in 
this  performance ;  and  we  think  he  is  quite 
warranted  in  inferring  that  the  Marquis,  who 
condemned  aristocracy  in  1786,  had  become 
in  his  heart  an  enemy  of  monarchy  before 

1789.  Furthermore,  if  he  did  not  openly 
proclaim  his  hostility  to  the  Crown  in  1786, 
or  even  in  1789,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for 
suspecting  that  M.  Arago  (had  it  pleased 
him)  mi^ht  have  explained  that  circumstance 
on  sound  principles  of  calculation.  We  no- 
ticed Condorcet  s  share  in  the  grand  battle 
between  Turgot  and  Necker  on  the  corn- 
laws,  and  his  announcement  of  his  intention 
to  resign  the  oflfice  which  Turgot  had  given 
him,  when  that  minister  was  replaced  in  the 
Finance  department  by  Necker  in  1776. 
Neither  in  his  Introductory  Ehge  nor  else- 
where does  M.  Arago  intimate  the  least 
doubt  that  the  resignation  took  place  accord- 
ingly ;  nor  does  he  drop  the  remotest  hint 
that  Condorcet  was  ever  again  connected 
with  the  administration  of  finances.  Now 
observe — M.  Arago  reprints  five  "  Momoires 
sur  les  Monnoies  "  which  were  published  in 

1790,  but  he  does  not  reprint  the  original 
title-pages  (now  before  us)  on  which  the 
author  designates  himself  as  ''  M.  de  Con- 
dorcet, Inspecteur-G6n6ral  des  Monnoies." 
We  find  him  in  like  manner  officially  re- 
corded in  the  "  Almanac  Royal  "  for  1789 
(prepared  of  course  in  1 788)  as  **  Inspecteur- 
Gen6ral  des  Monnoies  " — and  his  residence 
is  thrice  given  in  that  volume  as  at  the 
"  H6tel  des  Monnoies."  Another  authority 
shall  be  quoted  presently.  We  suppose, 
then,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  ever 
did  resign  the  post  which  he  owed  to  Turgot, 
Condorcet  had  found  means   to    reconcile 
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himself  with  Necker  before  that  minister  re- 
sumed his  power  in  1788.  It  is  possible 
enough  that  he  may  have  been  restored  to 
his  odice  by  De  Brienne :  it  is  certain  that 
he  held  it  under  Necker,  whose  name  ap- 
pears as  Finance  minister-in-cbief  on  the 
same  page  with  his  own  in  this  Almanac  of 
1789.  Whether  he  had  ever  in  fact  lost 
connection  with  the  Finance  department  be- 
tween 1776  and  1789,  we  cannot  at  this 
moment  decide  ;  but  even  on  the  former  sup- 
position, he  had  all  along,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
retained  hopes  of  recovering  such  a  connec- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  denounce  the  Crown  while  the 
Crown  was  still  the  patron.  As  to  the  se- 
quel— the  office  of  Inspector  of  the  Mint  was 
abolished  in  1790 — but  Condorcet  was  im- 
mediately afterward  appointed  a  Commia- 
iioner  of  the  Treasury — which  place  he  re- 
tained to  the  last,  and  we  have  evidence 
before  us  that  he  also  continued  in  his  old 
official  residence  at  least  as  late  as  January 
Ist,  1792.  M.  Arago  may  think  it  absurd 
to  dwell  on  matters  so  small  as  these  ;  but 
we  are  at  present  in  a  sublunary  sphere,  and 
it  seems  to  us  not  wholly  unworthy  of  note 
that  the  philosopher  was  also  a  placeman — 
held  a  lucrative  office  under  the  Crown  be- 
fore the  Revolution  began,  and  continued — 
with  a  very  short,  if  any,  interval — in  the 
enjoyment  of  it  until  he  incurred  the  mortal 
violence  of  the  power  which  he  had  aided  in 
the  abolition  of  the  Monarchy  and  abetted  in 
the  murder  of  the  King. 

If  we  may  trust  Madame  de  Genlis  and 
M.  Grimm,  the  Life  of  Turgot  had  at  the 
time  but  little  success.*     The  Life  of  Vol- 

*  The  Life  of  Turgot  was  pablished  at  Amster- 
dam and  London  in  October,  1786.  In  April,  1787, 
appeared  La  Religion  eonsicUrie  eomme  runiaue 
base  du  bonheur  et  de  la  viritMe  Philosophie : 
ouvragefait  pour  servir  it  FSdueation  des  En/ants  de 
8.  A.  a.  Monseianeur  le  Due  d'OrUanSt  et  dans 
lequel  on  rifute  leeprincipee  dee  prStendtu  Philoso- 
phe$  Modemes.  Par  Mao.  la  Marquise  de  SillSyt 
ei-devant  Mad  la  Comtesse  de  Oenlis.  In  this  com- 
prehensive volume  the  ladv  offers  the  following 
Denevolent  remarks  on  M.  ae  Condorcet's  new  per- 
formance: — ''The  author,  cold,  serious,  starcoed, 
proposes  calmly  the  total  overthrow  of  laws  and 
customs,  religious,  political,  social  He  is  wild,  yet 
never  animated ;  lus  madness  never  rises  to  deliri- 
um— it  comes  not  in  fits — it  is  continual,  uniform, 
phlegmatic^ — alike  extravagant  and  dull — so  monot- 
onous that  it  excites  neither  curiosity  nor  surprise. 
The  £Eite  of  the  book  hat.  been  as  odd  as  the  book 
itself:  it  attacked  evervthing — and  it  made  no 
noise."  Grimm  treats  tne  work  with  equal  disre- 
spect; but  is  fair  enough  to  quote,  a  few  pa^es 
lower,  part  of  a  new  Eloge  by  Condorcet,  in  which 
ha  amoted  the  Aoademy  by  glanciDg  at  *'  the  at- 


taire,  first  printed  at  Geneva  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1787),  was,  on  the  contrary,  read 
with  universal  curiosity  and  very  general 
approbation.  This  skillful  and  noxious  speci- 
men of  the  art  which  Condorcet  had  so  as- 
siduously cultivated  was,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  amalgamated  into  the  great 
Kelh  edition  of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  the 
Notes  to  which  were  chiefly  by  Beaumarchais 
(the  editor),  Decroix,  and  Condorcet.  These 
last  are  now  printed  by  themselves,  and  fill, 
as  we  mentioned,  a  considerable  space  io 
Arago's  fourth  volume.  We  think  it  right 
to  copy  one  of  them — '*  On  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Charles  I.  King  of  England :" — 

"  The  minutes  of  this  procedure  have  been  pre- 
served. A  legitimate  tribunal  wiiich  upon  such 
grounds  should  condemn  a  ragamufGn  to  a  month 
of  the  hou3C  of  correction,  would  commit  an  act 
of  tyranny ;  and  if  we  add,  that  neither  according 
to  the  particular  law  of  England,  nor  (supposing 
the  English  to  have  been  at  that  time  absolutely 
free)  according  to  any  principle  of  public  law 
which  a  man  of  good  sense  can  recognize,  could 
that  tribunal  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  one,  we 
shall  have  a  just  idea  of  this  extraordinary  judg- 
ment. 

"  Charles  replied  with  a  moderation  and  a  firm- 
ness which  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and  contrast 
with  the  harshness  and  the  bad  faith  of  his  judges. 

"  It  i^  said  that  highway  robbers^  when  magis- 
trates fall  into  their  hands,  have  occasionally  had 
the  fancy  to  subject  them  to  a  formal  mockery  of 
trial  before  perpetrating  their  murder.  Nothing 
can  more  resemble  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  and 
his  friends.  Nothing  but  the  full  atrocity  of  fa- 
naticism could  have  hindered  that  sentence  from 
producing  a  rising  of  all  parties,  to  prevent  by 
general  indignation  the  possibility  of  its  execu- 
tion ;  and  fanaticism  alone  has  ever  ventured  to 
make  its  apology.** — vol.  iv.  172. 

How  soon  after  Voltaire's  death  the  com- 
mentator began  his  labor,  or  in  how  far  he 
might  have  been  restrained  in  it  by  the 
scruples  of  others,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  this 
passage — which  subsequent  incidents  invest 
with  a  singular  importance — does  not  well 
harmonize  with  the  ultra-liberalism  of  tie 
apparently  contemporaneous  Life  of  Turgot 
— and  the  Notes  contain  many  other  things 
on  which  we  should  have  expected  M.  Arago 
to  offer  some  little  explanation.  We  are,  for 
instance,  somewhat  scandalized  by  the  con- 
trast between  Condorcet's  respectful  eager- 
ness at  the  opening  of  the  revolution  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  clergy  with  the  tiers  ttat. 


tractive  orthodoxy  of  certain  admired  authoresses 
who  know  how  to  reconcile  rigidity  of  dogma  with 
laxity  of  mannen." 
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and  a  Note  of  1787  on  the  reforms  of  Joseph 
II.,  where,  especially  praising  the  reduction 
of  marriage  to  a  civil  contract,  and  the 
making  divorce  attainable  on  the  mere  re- 
quest of  the  married  couple,  he  says,  ^*  this 
great  example  will  be  followed  by  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  when  they  shall  be^in  to 
feel  that,  in  matters  of  legislation,  it  is  not 
more  rational  to  consult  divines  than  rope- 
dancers." — Ibid.  445. 

Condorcet  considered  himself  as  having 
inherited  much  of  the  authority  of  the  dead 
masters  whom  he  had  celebrated.  When 
the  expectation  of  an  assembly  of  the  States- 
General  became  universal  (early  in  1788), 
he  published  a  lofty  and  detailed  conspectus 
of  his  views  as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
legislative  bodies — ^intimating  very  distinctly 
that  the  government  of  the  country  was  to 
be  thenceforth  a  strictly  representative  one. 
A  large  space  is  given  to  the  needlcssness 
and  inconvenience  of  two  chambers !  This 
publication  was  of  course  an  announcement 
of  his  own  willingness  to  occupy  a  place  in 
whatever  congre^tion  might  result  from  the 
ferment  of  the  time.  Such  pretensions  in  a 
savant  were  somewhat  contemptuously  criti- 
cised in  certain  high^  circles  where  he  had 
formerly  been  patronized.  **And  is  it  so 
very  absurd,"  writes  Condorcet,  **  that  a 
geometrician  of  45  should  offer  his  conclu- 
sions and  his  services  to  his  fellow- citizens  ?" 
"  We  have  lived  certainly,"  says  Arago — ^in 
1845 — "  to  see  it  considered  as  quite  a  set- 
tled point  that  a  man  may  not  only  be  a  fit 
,  senator,  but  a  fit  minister,  without  having 
faii  sea  preuves  in  any  line  of  study  what- 
ever." And  we  have  lived  to  see  M.  Arago 
himself  holding  at  once  the  two  ministries  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy — the  least  fitted, 
one  should  have  thought,  for  a  theoretic 
geometrician.  Nay,  we  have  seen  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  he  was  a  member,  issue 
an  authoritative  circular,  signed  by  another 
eminent  savant,  M.  Carnot,  as  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  proclaiming  (March  6, 
1848)  to  the  universal  constituencies  of  the , 
French  Repubhc,  that  ignorance  should  be 
no  objection  to  a  candidate  for  the  National 
Assembly ! 

Condorcet,  however,  was  not  selected  by 
any  constituency  of  1789.  He  had  to  con- 
sole himself  with  a  seat  in  the  Municipality 
of  Paris,  whose  Mayor  was  also  a  savant,  his 
own  old  competitor  at  the  Academy,  the  as- 
tronomer Bailly.  What  an  active  and  influ- 
ential part  the  civic  body  took  in  political 
discussion  while  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  were  sitting  at  Versailles,  is  well 


known — nowhere  described  with  such  clear- 
ness as  in  Bailly's  own  Memoirs.  Condor- 
cet's  zealous  behavior  here,  together  with 
hb  activity  in  pamphlets  and  journals,  es- 
pecially the  success  of  La  Feuille  ViUageoise, 
a  paper  set  up  and  conducted  by  him  in 
company  with  the  notorious  Cerutti,  ad- 
vanced him  rapidly  in  popular  favor  ;  and  in 
17S1  both  he  and  Cerutti  were  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  department 
of  Paris — among  the  earliest  of  the  triumphs 
of  joumahsm,  afterward  so  frequent,  and  so 
fatal  to  successive  governments. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  he  had  been 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  in 
1790 — and  we  shall  not  here  go  into  any  of 
the  small  scandal  connected  with  that  ap- 
pointment by  Rivarol  and  other  censors. 
But  the  office,  having  been  conferred  by  the 
Crown,  was,  under  a  law  of  the  former  As- 
sembly, incompatible  with  a  seat  in  the  new 
one.  He  therefore  had  to  resign  his  office. 
But — to  copy  the  words  of  the  Lausanne 
critic  already  quoted,  who  here  at  least  says 
nothing  but  what  the  public  documents  con- 
firm— "  Our  philosophical  calculator,  desir- 
ous of  satisfying  at  once  his  pride,  his  ambi- 
tion, and  his  cupidity,  had  been  making  it 
the  object  of  his  researches  to  discover  some 
means  by  which  he  might  sit  on  the  Legisla- 
tive bench  and  yet  be  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  to  attain  this  double  result 
be  moved  resolutions — 1st,  that  the  Legisla- 
torial body  should  deprive  the  Crown  of  the 
nomination  of  all  officers  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  national  treasure ;  and 
2ndly,  that  deputies  might  hold  offices  of 
that  class  when  bestowed  by  the  people  " — 
t.  e.  by  the  same  usurping  Assembly. 

He  therefore  preserved  his  place  at  the 
Treasury  with  his  seat  in  the  Assembly. 
They  at  their  first  sitting  appointed  him  and 
his  co-journalist  Cerutti  as  two  of  their  Secre- 
taries: and  he  was  called  to  the  chair  as 
President,  by  a  majority  of  near  100,  on  the 
6th  February,  1792 — the  very  day  that 
Cerutti's  death  was  announced  to  the  Assem- 
bly. In  this  new  dignity  his  first  act  was 
to  sign  the  celebrated  Letter  to  the  King,  in 
which  the  Assembly  demanded  that  the 
words  Sire  and  Majesty  should  be  dropped, 
and  that  when  the  Chief  Magistrate  came 
into  the  Assembly  or  received  a  deputation 
from  it,  if  he  chose  to  sit  or  to  be  covered, 
these  citizens  also  should  be  seated  and  wear 
their  hats  on  their  heads.  The  composition 
of  this  illustrious  state-paper  was  intrusted 
to  a  special  committee,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  had  called  to  their  assistance  the 
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sharpening  band  of  the  new  President, 
who  had  himself  complained  personally  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  had  been  received  at 
the  Palace. 

Condorcet  was  not  a  flaent  orator: — he 
also  wanted  both  voice  and  nerve  for  the 
tempest  of  revolutionary  debate -r— and  he 
made  a  very  inefficient  President  as  to  keep- 
ing order ;  bat  nevertheless,  so  long  as  the 
Girondists  were  in  command  of  the. majority, 
he  was  regarded  as  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
influence  —  and  even  while  President,  the 
more  important  addresses— circulars — proc- 
lamations of  the  Assembly,  were  for  the 
most  part  drawn  up  by  Iiis  practiced  pen. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  no  pen  ever  pro- 
duced writings  which  obtained  a  more 
unbounded  circulation,  or  excited  profounder 
emotions. 

We  are  not  attempting  an  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  the  Revolution.  M.  Condor- 
cet's  marking  labors  in  its  cause  are  omitted 
in  none  of  the  comprehensive  works  on  the 
subject.  To  him,  for  example,  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  brought  forward  the  motion 
"  sur  la  necessite  d*6ter  au  clerg6  T^tat  civil 
des  citoyens."  But,  above  all,  it  was  the 
representative  of  Turgot  who,  both  within 
the  Assembly  and  in  his  journals  and  pamph- 
lets, took  and  kept  the  undisputed  lead  as 
advocate  of  the  two  great  principles  of  Revo- 
lutionary (Economics  —  namely,  1.  —  the 
abolition  of  all  indirect  imposts — and  2.  the 
impdt  progreuif — that  is,  the  principle  of  a 
sliding  scale  of  taxation,  passing  wholly  over 
all  citizens  who  live  by  the  pay  of  their  daily 
labor,  and  taxing  those  above  that  class  more 
and  more  heavily  according  to  the  proportion 
of  their  means. 

Condorcet's  course,  however,  gave  no  satis- 
faction to  many  different  sections  of  the  revo- 
lutionists. Though  determined  in  his  hos- 
tility to  the  church  and  the  aristocracy  as 
institutions,  he  was  on  the  side  of  personal 
gentleness  to  an  extent  which  displeased  even 
the  majority  of  his  friends,  the  Girondists. 
They  were,  for  example,  disgusted  with  his 
proposal  to  allow  all  dispossessed  clergymen 
life-pensions  to  the  value  of  a  third  of  their 
benefices.  Their  oracle,  Madame  Roland, 
said,  "  On  pent  dire  de  Tintelligcnce  de  Con- 
dorcet, en  rapport  avec  sa  personne,  que 
c'est  une  liqueur  fine  imbibee  dans  du  coton  ;** 
to  which  M.  Arago  adds  triumphantly,  "  We 
shall  see  by-and-bye  whether  he  could  not 
be  cotton  as  respected  men  but  bronze  as  to 
principles."  We,  too,  shall  see.  Another 
lady* used  a  similitude  which  had  greater 
vogue,  if  not  greater  justice.    She  called  our 


philosopher  the  mouton  enrage — the  sheep 
gone  mad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Parisian 
electors  could  by  no  means  understand  ^ts 
dallying  between  Girondin  and  Jacobin; — 
with  them  the  influence  of  the  latter  faction 
was  already  supreme,  and  bitterly  of  course 
did  they  vituperate  many  of  his  reserves — 
ecpecially  that,  on  the  proposition  for  making 
it  penal  to  use  any  of  the  abolished  titles,  he. 
produced  an  amendment  to  the  eflect  that  it 
was  below  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly  to 
treat  such  friloquea  in  a  serious  manner,  and 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  declare  all  citi- 
zens at  liberty  to  assume,  from  that  time 
forth,  any  name,  title,  or  designation  what- 
soever, according  to  individual  fancy.  This 
is  talked  of  by  some  of  the  biographers  as  a 
characteristic  piece  of  irony.  We  suspect 
that  Condorcet  had  a  fixed  and  not  unnatural 
dislike  to  the  vulgar  neologism  of  **  Citixen 
Caritat " — at  all  events,  he  continued  to  .call 
himself  by  the  name  which  was  in  fact  a 
title.  At  best,  however,  such  irony  of  the 
ci-devant  Marquis — so  lately  the  denouncer 
of  Sire  and  Majesty — must  have  failed  of 
its  object.  It  was  the  small  sword  of  the 
fencing- master  against  pikes  and  bludgeons 
— and  it  was  nothing  the  better  for  him  that 
his  own  voice  had  had  no  small  share  in 
evoking  and  exciting  the  **  stupid  enthusiasm 
from  which  there  is  but  one  step  to  ferocity." 
The  Girondins  as  a  party  were  much  in  the 
same  situation  with  this  their  "  Seneca  of  the 
Revolution,"  as  M.  de  Lamartine  styles  him. 
That  party  claimed  in  the  sequel  the  honor 
of  having  mainly  stimulated  the  insurrections 
of  June  and  August,  1792 — of  which  the 
first  utterly  degraded  the  crown,  and  the 
second,  after  sacking  the  Tuileries  and  mas- 
sacring its  few  faithful  defenders,  and  many 
helpless  inmates,  ended  with  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  King  and  his  family.  Nor  was 
their  claim  a  vain  boast — nor,  of  all  who 
usually  acted  with  them,  did  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  terrible  scenes  rest  more 
heavily  on  one  than  on  Condorcet.  On 
both  occasions  the  preparatory  inflamma- 
tion was  largely  the  work  of  his  pen  and  of 
his  voice. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  his  motion  for 
the  public  burning  of  all  documents  nobiiiaires, 
M.  Arago  is  indignant  that  some  modem 
historian  should  have  dubbed  him  *'  the 
Omar  of  the  Revolution,"  and  expatiates  pn 
the  absurdity  of  exalting  **  patents  and  pedi- 
grees "  into  "  materials  of  history."  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  his  acerbity.  How- 
ever sincerely  he  may  hate,  however  stu- 
I  dioualy  he  may  aflect  to  despise  nobility,  he 
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can  hardly  deny  that  to  individuals  of  the 
noble  classes  his  country  had  owed  a  very 
lafge  proportion  of  whatever,  either  in  arts 
or  arms,  dignified  her  ancient  existence  before 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  :  at  all  events,  he  can- 
not venture  to  deny  that  the  claims,  preten- 
sions, struggles  of  the  French  aristocracy 
constituted  a  very  considerable  element  in 
the  pohtical  development  and  career  of  the 
nation  ;  nor  could  any  one  but  an  astronomer 
fail  to  see  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  a  historian  of  Franca  to  make  the  subject 
intelligible  in  the  absence  of  truthful  docu- 
ments concerning  the  origin  and  alliances  of 
her  high  families.     But  waiving  controversy 
on  these  heads,  what  we  complain  of  is,  1st, 
that  M.  Arago  slurs  over  the  extent  of  Con- 
dorcet*s  motion — which  was,  "  That  although 
the  Assembly  had  already  decreed  the  in- 
cremation in   the   capital  of    the  immense 
volumes  which  attest  the  vanity  of  that  class 
[i.  e.,  the  books  of  the  Crown- heralds],  this 
was  not  enough ;  that  vestiges  of  the  same 
vanity  existed  tn  the  public  lilnraries,  in  the 
Chamber  des  Comptes  [the  exchequer],  in 
the   Archives,   and    in    the    houses   of  the 
genealogists  ;  and  that  all  these  dtpdts  should 
be  enveloped    in  a    common  destruction." 
The    Assembly    "declared    urgency,"  and 
passed  the  lan^  unanimously — nor  among  all 
the  acts  of  that  Assembly  can  we  point  to 
one  either  of  more  contemptible  folly  or  of 
more   audacious   tyranny.      But,  2dly,   M. 
Arago,  with  all  his  love  of  exact  science, 
passes  wholly  sub  silentio  the  date  of  the 
motion — and   the   date   is   the    key    to  its 
motive.     Condorcet  produced  this  harangue 
and  this  new  law  on  the  19th  of  June,  1792 
— the  very  day  before  the  insurrection.     His 
proceeding  was  evidently  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Girondin  preparation  of  the  revolt.     That 
party  were  eager  to  convince  the  populace 
that  they  were  as  good  haters  of  nobility  as 
their  rivals  the  Jacobins — and   the  motion 
devised  as  evidence  of  this  their  republican 
purity  was  of  course  to  acquire  additional 
weight  by  coming  from  almost  the  only  man 
of  noble  birth  who  condescended  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  that  knot  of  shallow  and  im- 
pudent parvenus. 

We  cannot  pass  from  the  20th  of  June 
without  observing  that  that  day  was  in  fact 
fatal  to  the  first  and  best  patron  of  M.  de 
Oondorcet  —  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld. 
This  nobleman's  mother,  already  more  than 
once  mentioned,  may  be  said  to  have  spent 
her  life  in  active  hostility  to  the  monarchy  ; 
yet  she  had  herself  received  signal  and 
special  favors  from  the  crown.     She  was 


bom  in  1716 — the  only  child  of  the  last 
Rochefoucauld  of  the  direct  line,  the  grand- 
son of  the  author  of  the  Maxims.  On  her 
marriage  with  a  cousin,  the  Comte  de  Roncy, 
he  received  in  compUment  to  her  the  title  of 
Duke  d'Enville,  and  the  ancient  dukedom  of 
Rochefoucauld  was  in  due  time  revived  in 
favor  of  her  male  issue.  She  brought  up 
the  young  Rochefoucauld  in  the  principles  of 
her  philosophic  friends,  and  when  Turgot 
was  no  more,  he  followed  mainly  the  political 
guidance  of  Condorcet,  who  had  in  earlier 
life  owed  so  much  to  his  influence  and 
liberality.  As  the  revolution  advanced,  the 
great  lord  fell  by  degrees  behind  the  march 
of  his  Mentor,  and  at  length  their  alienation 
had  become  complete — a  total  breach.  We 
have  not  space  for  the  particulars — we  hope 
it  was  not  the  fact  that  the  amiable  and 
generous  Duke  had  reason  to  accuse  Con- 
dorcet of  having  violated  his  confidence  by 
an  unauthorized  communication  of  something 
said  in  private  through  one  of  the  ultra- 
democratic  journals — but  there  was  a  quarrel 
in  form,  and  from  that  time,  while  Condorcet 
T^avered  between  Girondins  and  Jacobins, 
the  Duke  so  conducted  himself  as  to  earn 
the  combined  enmity  of  both.  He  was  head 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  in  that  capacity 
approved  of  some  proceedings  against  the 
Mayor,  Potion,  for  the  attentat  of  the  20th 
of  June.  After  the  10th  of  August  he  was 
arrested — and  the  sequel  is  told  by  Maton  de 
la  Viarenne,  a  conscientious  and  trustworthy 
writer,  in  more  detail  than  elsewhere,  and 
with  expressions  so  seriously  implicating 
Condorcet  that  we  are  astonished  at  Arago^ 
utter,  though  no  doubt  dignified,  silence  as 
to  the  whole  matter.  The  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Santerre,  sollicifi,  dit-onypar  Condorcet,  profita 
(ies  fureurs  popiilaires  pour  bigner  un  ordre  d'ar- 
rotrr  le  Due.  Un  commissaire  de  la  Commune 
en  fut  charge,  et  ae  rendita  Forges;  mais,  plus 
humain  que  ses  confreres,  il  i'avertit  du  danger, 
et  lo  fit  con^entir  a  bc  rendre  a  sa  tcrre  de  la 
Roche  Guy  on,  <»u  il  le  garde  rait.  lis  purtirent 
iidns  la  meme  voiturc.  En  passant  par  Gisors  lis 
fu rent  rencontres,  le  14,comme  par  hasard,  par  un 
detachement  des  egorgeurs  de  Paris,  qui  demand- 
erent  a  grands  cria  la  tete  du  Due.  Des  forces 
vinrent  a  son  secours.  II  traversa  la  villenu  mi- 
lieu d*une  quadruple  hale  de  Gardes  Nationaux,  do 
leur  Commandant  et  du  Maire.  Une  charrette 
embarrassait  un  chemin  etroit  a  la  sortie  de  Gi- 
sors ;  un  assassin  se  trouva  pres  du  Due,  et  lui 
langa  un  pave  qui  CatleigniL  dam  Ies  Ifras  de 
Madame  d'Envilley  sa  mlrcy  &^ee  de  qualrc-xingt 
treize  ans,  et  le  renversa  sans  vie." 

Observing  that  the  authors  of  the  "  Pioto- 
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rial  ffistory  of  England  "  (who  have  bestow- 
ed very  ereat  care  on  the  details  of  the 
,  French  Kevolution)  accept  La  Yarenne's 
words  as  cruelly  decisive  against  Condorcet» 
we  think  it  right  to  say,  as  M.  Arago  should 
have  done,  that  the  on  dit  reported  by  La 
Yarenne  might  be  correct,  and  yet  the  fact 
not  leave  Condorcet  under  the  hideous  impu- 
taUon  banded  on  by  later  writers.  He  might 
have  suggested  the  arrest  of  his  old  friend 
and  patron  in  the  hope  of  saving  him  from 
massacre  by  the  mob ;  and  it  seems,  by  the 
relation,  that  the  police  agent  acted  in  that 
design.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  is 
the  right  interpretation.  It  is,  however,  no 
wonder  that  Condorcet's  character  should 
have  been  irretrievably  degraded  in  the  eyes 
of  such  a  man  as  La  Yarenne  by  bis  alliance 
with  the  execrable  conspiracy— be  it  G iron- 
din  or  Jaeobin^-of  June  and  August,  1792. 

All  know  how  the  policy  of  the  Girondists 
was  rewarded.  Condorcet  fared  no  better 
than  his  allies  in  the  crisis  which  their  cun- 
ning cowardice  had  made  inevitable.  The 
metropolitans  refused  to  nominate  him  for 
the  Convention — but  four  provincial  constitu- 
encies competed  for  the  honor — and  he  took 
his  part  in  the  ulterior  proceedings  against 
the  king  as  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 
Aisne. 

We  have  seen  what  he  said  in  1787  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Charies  I. — and,  not- 
withstanding all  his  hatred  of  monarchy  and 
the  offensiveness  of  various  of  his  writings 
and  motions  as  regarded  Louis  XYL  person- 
ally, it  must  be  allowed  that  the  views  which 
he  announced  when  the  trial  of  Louis  was 
first  formally  broached  in  the  Convention, 
were  not  on  all  points  in  opposition  to  those 
of  the  passage  we  quoted  from  his  Notes  to 
Yoltaire.  Reargued  vigorously  (Dec.  22nd, 
1792)  that  the  Convention  derived  no  right 
from  the  constitution  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  King — that,  if  he  were  to  be  tried,  (he 
Nation  must  interfere  directly,  and  the  tri- 
bunal be  composed  of  judges  elected  ad  hoc 
by  each  Department.  Furthermore,  he 
avowed  that  "  an  assembly  at  once  legisla- 
trice,  acciisatrice,  et  juge  noffrait  a  ses  yenx 
comme  une  monstruosite  de  I  example  le  plus 
dangereux,"  "  In  all  times" — he  said — "  and 
in  all  countries,  it  has  been  held  that  the  ac- 
cused was  entitled  to  reject  the  judge  who 
had  previously  expressed  an  opinion  on  his 
guilt  or  innocence ;  now,  the  Convention  had 
already  pronounced  the  culpability  of  the 
Kng.  Condorcet  ended  with  a  solemn 
repetition  of  the  doctrine  which  had  already 
bc^n  proclaimed  over  and  over  by  him  in 


every  shape,  that  all  capital  punishments 
were  barbarous.  "Their  abolition  will  be 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  for  perfect- 
ing the  human  species,  in  destroying  that 
tendency  to  ferocity  which  has  so  long  been 
its  dishonor.  Punishments  which  admit  of 
repentance  and  amendment  are  the  only  ones 
which  can  suit  the  regenerated  race  of  man." 
We  must  state  shortly  and  plainly  what 
Condorcet's  procedure  throughout  this  busi- 
ness was.  From  first  to  last  his  system  was 
evidently  evasion — a  compromise  between  his 
natural  instinct  of  justice  and  decency  and 
the  risk  and  peril  of  his  personal  position. 
We  have  seen  on  what  grounds  he  objected 
to  the  trial  in  limine.  After  the  Conyention 
had  decided  on  the  trial,  Condorcet,  bein^ 
more  human  than  Roman,  "did  not  refuse 
to  co-operate  in  what  he  had  so  lately  char- 
acterized as  a  "  monstrosity  of  the  most 
frightful  example."  Four  votes  followed — 
the  first  on  the  15th  of  January,  1793,  "Is 
Louis  guilty  ?"  To  this  Condorcet  answered 
"Yes  — thus  being,  contrary  to  his  own 
principle,  both  judge  and  jury.  The  second 
question,  on  the  same  day,  was,  "  Shall  the 
sentence  be  submitted  to  the  ratification  of 
the  people  ?"     To  this  Condorcet  answered : 

"  Supposinor  the  Assembly  to  have  given  sen- 
tence of  death,  my  wish  would  be  that  its  execu- 
tion migrht  be  suspended  until  the  Constitution 
had  been  settled  and  published,  and  the  people 
had  then  pronounced  in  its  primary  Assemblies 
according  to  the  forms  which  the  Constitution 
should  have  regulated.  But  consulted  to-^y,  in 
virtue  of  a  decree,  if  there  ought  to  be  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  I  say  No.'^* 

The  third  question  was  on  the  IGth  and 
17ih,  "What  shall  be  the  punishment?'' 
Condorcet  answered : 

"  All  difference  of  penalty  for  the  same  crimes 
is  an  outrage  against  equality.  The  penalty  for 
conppimtor.s  is  deuth :  hut  that  punishment  is 
against  my  principles.  I  will  never  vote  for  it. 
I  cannot  vote  for  solitary  confinement,  for  the  law 
recognizes  no  such  punishment.  I  vote  for  the 
severest  punishment  short  of  death.  I  ask  the 
Assembly  to  discuss  the  suggestion  (reJUxitm)  of 
Maiihe,  for  it  deserves  it." — Monileur,  Jan.  20. 

The  "  severest  punishment  short  of  death  " 
would  be,  or  might  be  inferred  to  be,  perpet- 
ual labor  in  fetters  ! — and  for  this,  therefore, 
he  voted — though  he  had  an  instant  before 
denounced  it  as  a  sin  against  Equality  to 
vote  for  any  punishment  but  that  assigned  by 
law  to  the  crime  of  conspiracy — viz.,  death — 
and  explained  that  he  could  not  vote  for  saI- 
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iiary  confinement,  because  that  was  a  pun- 
ishment unknown  to  the  law — as  if  it  could 
make  any  difference,  especially  in  a  trial  be- 
fore an  (in  his  opinion)  illegal  tribunal, 
whether  they  decreed  a  penalty  unrecognized 
in  their  code,  or  a  penalty  different  from  that 
assigned  by  their  code  to  the  alleged  crime. 
The  "reflexion  de  MaHhe"  (a  previous 
speaker)  was  whether,  after  passing  sentence 
of  death,  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  suspend 
its  execution.  Now  mark  the  sequel.  On 
that  17th  the  majority  voted  for  death.  The 
fourth  debate  was  on  the  19th — its  subject 
distinctly  this  **  reflexion  de  Mailhe  '* — the 
question,  "  Shall  execution  be  suspended  ?'' 
Condorcet's  "  Opinion,"  spoken  from  the 
tribune,  and  next  day  published  by  himself 
on  a  flying  sheet,  is  certainly  among  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  Revolution.     He  said : 

"  Citizens  I  whatever  your  decision  on  this  im- 
portant question  may  be,  it  will  expose  our  coun- 
try to  great  dangers.  I  have  endeavored  to 
weigh  them,  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  feel 
my  hand  firm  enough  to  hold  that  balance. 
There  is  nevertheless  one  danger  on  the  side  of  a 
prompt  execution  which  has  seemed  to  me  to  merit 
Tour  attention.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which  I  have 
been  really  afraid ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  in  your 
power  to  parry  it.  I  will  therefore  speak  of  that 
danger  alone,  and  the  means  of  escaping  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  only  had  to  combat  kings  and 
their  armies  trained  to  a  servile  obedience.  Those 
kinfs  are  now  laboring  to  inspire  in  other  nations 
their  own  hatred  for  France,  and  for  this  end  their 
instrument — that  so  familiar  in  Courts — is  Cal- 
umny. They  will  sav  that  the  Convention  has 
immolated  Louis  merely  to  satiate  its  vengeance — 
they  will  paint  us  as  men  greedy  of  Uood.  Citi- 
zens !  this  is  the  only  means  they  have  for  injur- 
ing us ;  but  if  we  be  united,  if  our  conduct  be 
worthy  of  our  cause,  we  may  brave  it. 

'*  When  I  saw  my  colleagues  ascend  the  tri- 
bane  to  give  their  vote,  I  observed  that  many  of 
the  firmest  patriots  did  not  pronounce  the  word 
death  without  a  shudder.  Eh  bien !  abolish  the 
pain  of  death  for  all  private  offences,  and  reserve 
for  your  examination  whether  it  should  be  kept  to 
in  crimes  a^rainst  the  state.  That  question  is 
different.  Considerations  which  are  without 
force  when  we  have  to  do  with  private  offences 
acquire  in  that  case  a  high  importance — while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  powerful  arguments  for 
abolishing  the  penalty  of  death,  lose  a  great  part 
of  their  weight. 

"  Citizens  !  a  speedy  judgment  is  a  duty  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  yet  in  Paris  there  is  a  complaint 
that  the  prisons  are  fuirof  persons  under  accusa- 
tion— dark  murmurs  are  rife  as  to  their  fate — we 
bear  of  movements  in  preparation.  What  is  the 
caase  of  this  ?  It  is  that  in  Paris  there  is  only 
one  tribunal !  The  law  has  determined  that  there 
shall  be  one  for  each  Department — but  this  appa- 
rent equality  conceals  a  real  inequality : — what 


equality  is  there  in  having  here  one  tribunal  for 
800,000  men,  there  one  for  200,000  ?  I  propose 
that  the  number  of  tribunals  for  Paris  snail  be 
raised  to  three. 

"  You  have  hitherto  testified  an  active  solicitade 
for  the  maintenance  of  liberty — ^you  have  even 
been  charged  with  exaggerating  it.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  you  to  renounce  it,  but  I  ask  you  to  add 
to  it  a  solicitude  of  benevolence !  Hasten  to  en- 
act laws  which  shall  establish  Adoption !  Hasten 
to  secure  the  lot  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock ! 
Take  such  steps  as  that  the  words  Foundling  and 
Bastard  shall  pollute  no  longer  a  republican  laU' 
gua^e! 

"  The  necessities  of  the  state  require  taxes :  but 
there  exists  means  to  prevent  them  from  pressing 
any  longer  on  the  poor.  A  respectable  citizen, 
Dusaulx,  has  prepared  a  report  on  that  Lottery, 
ci-devant  Royal,  which  is  at  once  an  oppressive 
tax,  a  well-spring  of  poverty,  and  a  hotbeo  of  cor- 
ruption. Hasten  to  listen  to  him.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  suggest  measures  which,  while  makirg 
up  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  so  far  from  being  bur- 
densome to  the  poor,  will  offer  them  new  re- 
sources. 

"Submit  to  the  scrutiny  of  humanity  and  of 
justice  those  useless  and  barbarous  laws  that  give 
a  creditor  a  power  over  the  liberty  of  his  debtor, 
for  which  neither  nature  nor  the  true  interests  of 
commerce  can  be  appealed  to. 

**  The  organization  of  public  charity  asks  all 
your  cares — but  humanity  demands  also  provis- 
ional measures.  When  we  see  our  streets,  our 
public  walks  filled  with  wounded,  mutilated  men 
reduced  to  an  evident  impossibility  of  providing 
for  their  wants,  how  can  we  recognize  a  Nation 
in  which  Equality  has  been  solemnly  proclaimed  ? 
If  society  wishes  that  this  equality  should  not  be 
a  vain  name,  does  it  not  owe  to  these  men  a  re- 
treat and  a  subsistence  ? 

"  Such,  citizens !  are  the  laws  with  which  the 
necessity  of  repelling  a  dangerous  calumny 
makes  it  your  duty  to  occupy  yourselves  :  then, 
if  the  despots  should  still  dare  to  reproach  you  with 
the  judgment  of  Louis,  you  will  say  to  them : — 
We  have  punished  a  King,  bvU  we  have  saved  a  hun' 
dred  thousand  Men ! 

•*  There  exists  in  Europe  a  nation  which  loves 
liberty  sincerely,  though  it  deceives  itself  both  as 
to  the  nature  of  that  sacred  right  and  as  to  the 
means  of  preserving  it.  The  ministers  of  Eng- 
land are  now  trying  to  excite  that  nation  against 
us !  Do  you  believe  that  they  will  dare  to  persist 
in  their  calumnious  declamations  when  you  can 
say  to  them :  We  have  abolished  the  punishment 
cf  death,  and  you  maintain  it  for  the  theft  of  a  few 
shillings.  You  surrender  your  debtors  to  ike  rapa- 
city  and  spleen  of  their  creditors :  our  laws  know 
how  to  respect  poverty  and  misfortune.  Judge  be- 
tween ymir selves  and  us  ! 

"  Citizens !  if  you  adopt  a  severer  course, 
whatever  dangers  may  threaten  you,  they  will  not 
be  ^able  to  reach  you,  provided  that  by  wise,  hu- 
mane and  just  laws  you  render  yourselves  respect- 
able and  dear  to  humanity  everywhere  outraged, 
everywhere  oppressed  I" — CEuxres^  vol.  xii.  p. 
307. 
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Such  was  the  "  Opinion" — when  it  was  his 
turn  to  vote  he  said,  'S/e  n*ai  pas  de  ootx." — 
{Manit.,  Jan.  24.) 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  a  commentary, 
which  Would  require  to  be  as  long  as  the  last 
of  these  speeches ;  but  we  think  our  readers 
will  already  have  appreciated  both  M.  Ara- 
go's  prophecy  as  to  cotlonfar  men,  bronze/or 
principles^  and  his  statement  that  Condorcet 
pronounced  for  the  appeal  to  the  people — 
which  statement,  be  it  observed,  is  introduced 
after  the  mention  of  his  vote  on  the  nature 
of  the  punishment,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
apply  by  any  means  to  hb  argtiment  of  the 
22d  December.  But  to  what  else  can  it  ap- 
ply ?  To  the  second  question  of  the  15th  of 
January,  *'  Shall  there  be  an  appeal  to  the 
people  ?"  he  distinctly  answered.  No :  and 
though  he  then  intimated  that,  in  case  sen- 
tence of  death  had  been  passed,  he  would 
have  voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people — nay, 
though  in  voting  on  the  third  question, 
"  What  shall  be  tne  punishment  ?"  he  two 
days  later  recommended  a  discussion  of  the 
^' reflexion  de  Mailhe'* — ^yet  when  the  As- 
semUy  came  to  a  distinct  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  sursis  (suspension  of  execution)  upon 
the  19  th — he  pronounced,  indeed,  a  long- 
winded  speech — and — amidst  its  miraculous 
rigmarole  about  new  hospitals,  new  taxes,  and 
•  nQ,w  tribunals !  bastards,  foundlings,  and 
lotteries ! — ^it  included  at  least  as  many  hints 
and  suggestions  toward  as  against  ''the 
severei'  course" — but  he  refused  to  vote  at 
aU — je  n*ai  pas  de  voix. 

We  have  only  one  thing  more  to  remark. 
M.  Arago,  in  his  Biographic,  makes  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  the  series  of  addresses  and 
proclamations  to  the  French  people,  to  the 
armies  of  the  Republic,  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, foreign  nations,  and  foreign  armies, 
drawn  up  by  Condorcet  in  the  weeks  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  king's  death — justi- 
fying the  whole  procedure  against  him  as  a 
most  legitimate  exercise  of  national  right, 
and  not  obscurely  recommending  similar 
processes  in  respect  to  other  crowned  delin- 
quents. Of  all  these  papers,  among  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  Condorcet's 
talents — for  assuredly  the  vertigo  only 
pointed  his  rhetoric — ^it  did  not  seem  expe- 
dient to  say  a  word  when  this  Life  was  writ- 
ten, nor  even  when  it  was  re-edited  in  1847. 
Several  of  the  documents  appear,  however, 
in  the  twelfth  of  these  volumes,  published  in 
1849. 

The  historians  of  the  revolution^  with  few 
exceptions,  consider  Condorcet  as  not  only  a 
Girondin,  but,  after  Brissot,  Yergniaud,  and 
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Isnard,  the  most  important  member  of  that 
party.  His  own  biographers,  on  the  contra- 
ry, all  disclaim  this — according  to  them,  he 
was  above  being  of  any  party  but  that  of 
the  Nation.  The  truth  is,  that  Condorcet 
had  a  very  lofty  notion  of  his  own  dignity 
and  consequence  all  along ;  and  it  was  the 
most  enduring  as  well  as  the  wildest  of  his 
dreams  to  conceive  himself  qualified  and  en- 
titled to  hold  the  balance  between  the  two 
great  parties  into  which  the  Movement  ulti- 
mately split.  He  had  been  an  early  member 
of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  he  continued  to  sit 
in  it  after  Brissot  and  others  had  withdrawn 
— indeed,  his  personal  relations  with  their 
arch-enemy  Danton  were  of  old  standing, 
familiar  and  confidential,  and  this  intercourse 
appears  to  have  been  friendly  until  the  final 
struggle  was  near  at  hand.  Condorcet  made 
very  many  efforts  to  reconcile  the  factions 
and  avert  that  struggle.  His  favorite  phrase 
was,  *'  DonU  abuse  the  Jacobins,  try  to  guide 
them  ;"  but  those  were  not  days  for  Whig 
tactics.  The  Girondins,  after  having  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  anti-regal  insurrections 
of  June  and  August,  1792,  found  the  mob 
power  turned  against  the  Assembly  itself — 
all  but  the  Jacobin  minority,  whose  audacitu 
and  insolence  of  course  became  intolerable^ 
blockading  their  doors,  and  continually  inter- 
fering with  their  discussions.  These  trim- 
mers were  then  compelled  to  give  open  battle 
to  the  Mountain  within  their  own  hall — and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Condorcet,  parti- 
ceps  criminis  in  their  previous  intrigues,  ad- 
hered to  them  both  in  that  course  and  in  the 
attempts  they  made  to  moderate  the  rancor 
without  by  a  most  paltry  series  of  flatteries, 
concessions,  compromises.  He  shared  the 
natural  fate  of  such  policy  in  such  times. 
The  attempt  against  Marat  was  a  desperate 
one — when  it  failed,  the  shrewder  of  the 
Girondists  read  their  own  doom — but  one 
more  chance  offered  itself,  and  they  all  ac- 
cepted it.  They  sacrificed  all  their  own  prin- 
ciples by  voting  for  the  trial  of  the  king — 
most  of  them  even  went  the  length  of  voting 
for  his  death — after  he  was  murdered,  they 
all,  and  conspicuously  Condorcet,  adopted 
and  justified  the  deed  : — it  was  Condorcet, 
for  instance,  the  solemn  protester  in  limine 
against  the  competency  of  the  tribunal,  who, 
in  February,  1793,  drew  up  the  letter  to 
Pitt,  saying, — 


"  Mais  vousen  vouleza  la  Convention  Nation- 
ale  d'avoir  ose  punir  un  conspirateur  qui  s^etait  ap- 
pel6  roi.  Est-ce  qu-un  peuple  perdrait  le  droit  ae 
punir  un  magistrat  Infiddle  et  pariure^  Knu  "i^^- 
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texte  qu'on  a  oublie  d'tnserer  dans  le  Here  des  loix 
Je  mode  de  Ujuf^er  ?" — xii.  p.  324. 

And  all  this  truckling  and  twisting  was  in 
vain.  Thej  had  but  sharpened  the  knife  for 
their  own  throats.  The  framing  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  proper  business  and  express 
object  of  the  Convention,  could  be  no  longer 
deferred — and  on  this  the  parties  were  final- 
ly forced  to  join  issue — Coridorcet  again 
being  prominent,  for  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee named  for  drawing  the  programme  by 
the  Girondins,  and  among  the  various 
schemes  suggested  within  that  committee 
his  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  party.  The 
Jacobins  produced  their  still  more  extrava- 
gant plan — and  the  tumult  nt  the  gates  and 
m  the  galleries  having  driven  away  many 
voters  and  overawed  others,  the  majority  was, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  side  of  the  Jacobins 
as  directly  against  the  Gironde.  The  victory 
was  followed  up  forthwith  by  the  proscrip- 
tion of  Brissot  and  a  long  list  of  Girondins 
who  had  been  forward  in  the  debate.  Their 
subsequent  history  is  well  known.  Condor- 
cet,  not  having  spoken,  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance spared.  But  soon  afterward  a  letter 
of  his  to  his  constituents  of  the  Aisne  was 
linterccpted  in  the  hands  of  the  post-office — 
on  the  8th  July,  1 793,  the  apostate  Capuchin 
Chabot  read  it  in  the  Assembly — pointed 
out  some  passages  in  which  the  writer  as- 
serted the  notorious  fact  that  the  late  decis- 
ion had  been  come  to  under  the  influence  of 
terror — expatiated  on  his  insolence  passim 
as  daring  to  criticise  the  Constitution ! — and, 
loudly  denouncing  all  aristocrats,  moved  the 
arrest  (among  others)  of  "  Caritat  ci-devant 
Marquis  de  Condorcet'' — which  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Some  of  his  friends  received  intelligence  in 
the  morning  of  Chabot's  intentions  for  the  even  • 
ing,  and,  foreseeing  all  the  consequences,  they 
instantly  went  in  search  of  a  retreat  for  him. 
The  house  they  fixed  upon  was  No.  24  in  the 
Rue  Servandoni,  near  the  Luxembourg — a 
lodging-house  chiefly  for  students,  where  one 
of  themselves  had  occupied  a  chamber  not 
long  before — kept  by  a  Madame  Verne t,  the 
widow  of  an  architect  nearly  related  to  the 
celebrated  painters.  The  widow  had  mar- 
ried again,  but  privately,  and  retained  Ver- 
net's  name.  Her  new  husband  was  a  cousin 
of  her  own,  Sarret,  who  passed  merely  for 
one  of  her  lodgers.  When  she  was  asked 
if  she  would  give  shelter  to  ww  proscrit,  she 
asked,  '*  Is  he  a  man  of  virtue  ? — is  he  an 
honnete  homme  ?"  and  being  satisfied  with 
her  friend's  assurances,  declined  to  hear  the 


name — which  was  not  told  her  till  some  time 
afterward  by  Condorcet  himself.     He  was 
conveyed  to  her  house  during  the  evening 
sitting  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  such  hurry 
that  he  had  with  him  no  money  whatever. 
It  would  have  been  imprudent  for  his  friends 
to  venture  on  any  subsequent  communication 
with  him — so  he  remained  for  weeks  utterly 
ignorant  as  to  what  had  ,become  of  his  wife. 
Her  noble  family  were,  like  most  of  the  class, 
in  suspicion  and   difficulty.     Her  attached 
brother,  the  young  Marquis  de  Grouchy,  had 
been  expelled  from  the  army,  in  which  he  ul- 
timately attained  the  highest  rank,  and  was 
wandering  in  anxious  obscurity.    She  herself 
was  reduced  to  extreme  difficulty  ;  but  she 
was  a  woman  of  gallant  spirit,  and  by  and 
by  found  means  to  provide  for  herself  and 
her  child.     She  took  a  lodging  in  a  village 
near  town,  and  began  practice  as  a  niinia- 
ture-painter,  the  chief  employment  of   her 
pencil  being,   according  to  the  Biographie 
des  Conlemporains,  smohg  the  political  vic- 
tims with  whom  the  prisons  were  crammed. 
•'  The  relations  of  these  unfortunates  were 
eager  vfor  parting  memorials,  and  her  skill  in 
catching  a  likeness  was  very  remarkable." 
We  only  wonder  by  what  influence  she  got 
access  to  the  prisoners.     When  she  had  col- 
lected some  money  she  set  up  a  small  haber- 
dashery shop,  and  the  back  shop  was  Jneu 
studio.  She  also  employed  her  pen  in  leisure 
hours  on  a  series  of  Notes  to  Adam  Smith's 
**  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  which  were 
subsequently  appended  to  the  translation  of 
that  work  by  Houcher.* 

Meanwhile  Madame  Yernet,  on  finding 
who  her  guest  was,  exerted  all  the  influence 
which  her  most  generous  kindness  gave  her 
in  persuading  him  to  undertake  some  work 
of  literature  which  would  divert  his  thoughts 


*  A  miniature  of  this  M.  Roucher,  executed 
within  the  walls  of  the  Conciergerie  by  Leroy,  was 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  sitter  with  these  touching 
lioee  in  his  handwriting :—   ^ 

No  xouB  etonnez  pas,  objets  chcris  et  doox, 
Si  quelque  air  de  tristesso  obscuroit  ce  ylsage  ; 
Lorsqu'on  crayon  savant  dessinait  cette  image, 
J'attendais  Teohafaad  et  je  pensais  kvons. 

Roucher  had  some  reputation  as  a  poet  He  had 
been  an  exalted  Jacobio,  and  celebrated  in  verse 
the  10th  of  August — which,  however,  proved  as 
fatal  to  him  as  to  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  or,  we 
may  add,  to  M.  de  Condorcet  He  was  included  in 
the  laf>t  but  one  of  Robespierre's  batchet. 

Madame  de  Condorcet  lived  till  1S22.    Her  last 
.   publication,  we  believe,  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  Mar^cbal  Grouchy 's  conduct  in  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo. 
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from  painful  reflection.  He  began  according- 
ly the  E$auis$€  d^un  Tableau  Hislorique  des 
Progres  ae  rJSsprit  Bmnain,  and  when  lie 
had  finished  that — an  essay  of  considerable 
length — proceeded  to  the  Tableau  iiself, 
which  he  seems  to  have  carried  to  its  con- 
clusion, though  the  MS.,  as  recovered,  has 
many  and  large  gaps.  Working  as  he  did 
without  books,  that  these  last  of  Condorcet's 
productions  should  be  very  open  to  criticism 
as  to  dates  and  details  was  mevitable ;  but 
certainly,  all  things  considered,  they  are  an 
extraordinary  monument  of  his  medtal- ac- 
tivity, elasticity,  and  accumulated  knowl- 
edge. 

He  adheres  to  his  old  dogmas,  that  there 
b  no  God,  and  that  the  admirable  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  of  earthly  animals  is,  in  all 
its  compartments,  mtellectual,  moral,  and 
physical,  susceptible  of  improvement,  not, 
udeed,  to  an  extent  which  can  in  strict 
mathematical  lanffuago  bef  called  infinite,  but 
80  immeasurably  beyond  what  has  ever  been 
dreamt  of,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  indtf- 
imte  (vi.  p.  274).  When  we  bear  in  mind, 
(says  he),  that  out  of  every  fifty  whose  pe- 
culiar organization  fitted  them  for  attaining 
emmence  in  science,  literature,  or  art,  at 
least  forty-nine,  on  the  lowest  calculation, 
have  hitherto  received  such  felicity  of  mate- 
rial structure  to  no  purpose,  because  its  pro- 
perties were  undeveloped  by  education,  it  is 
an  easy  task  of  arithmetic  to  arrive  at  the 
sum  total  of  geometricians,  economists,  poets, 
sculptors,  <fec.,  dtc,  who  will  have  adorned 
the  world,  within  the  first,  the  second,  the 
third  century — and  so  on — after  a  just  sys- 
tem of  education  shall  have  been  applied  to 
the  whole  mass  of  these  indefinitely  perfect- 
ible machines  (ib.  254).  The  calculation  as 
to  the  increased  product  of  illustrious  physi- 
cians, anatomists,  chemists,  and  botanists,  is 
pregnant  with  assurance  that  disease  will, 
within  a  limited  allowance  of  centuries,  have 
disappeared ;  so  that,  while  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  anticipate  immortality,  death  shall 
only  be  occasioned  by  accident,  or — at  a  grad- 
ually but  prodigiously  extending  distance 
of  time — by  exhaustion  or  evaporation  of  the 
essential  gas  or  vital  principle  {ib.  273).  It 
does  not  escape  the  author  that  some  may 
anticipate  inconvenience  from,  the  repro- 
longation  of  human  life  to  the  averages  of 
the  antediluvian  epoch — and  first  as  it  re- 
spects nutriment.  To  this  he  answers  that 
agricultural  improvement  will  keep  pace 
with  that  in  other  departments — we  shall 
have  fifty  high'farmer$  in  every  generation 
for  one  that  we  haye  now,  and  there  is  no 


assignable  limit  to  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry :  but  furthermore,  you  are 
forgetting  the  contemporary  advancement  in 
the  intellect  generally.  You  are  not  allowing 
for  the  universal  practical  philosophy  of  the 
new  sera.  Supposing  it  possible  that  under 
universal  liberty  and  universal  equality  of 
education — and  when  just  laws  shall  have 
abolished  every  restriction  upon  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  the  human  species — there 
should  still  occur,  from  any  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance or  accident,  a  risk  in  any  quarter 
of  population  getting  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence,  the  organization  in  its  then  state 
of  progress  will  at  once  apply  a  remedy. 
The  rate  at  which  the  calculating  machine 
usually  multiplies  will  be  spontaneously  al- 
tered : — 


"  Les  hommes  sauront  alors  que  sMIs  ont  des 
obligations  i  Tegard  des  etres  qui  ne  sent  pas  en- 
core, elles  ne  consistent  pas  i  lear  donnor  Texis- 
tence,  mais  le  bonheur ;  elles  ont  pour  objet  le 
bieo-etre  general  de  Tesp^ce,  et  non  la  puirile 
idie  de  charger  la  terre  des  etres  inutiles  ou  mal- 
heureux."~(t6.  268.) 


In  the  same  style  he  overthrows  all  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  hazard  of  political  ambi- 
tions multiplied  in  a  ratio  analogous  to  that 
of  the  breed.  Universal  education  implies 
universal  self-denial  and  self-devotion.  It  b 
not  to  be  questioned  that  some  Organizations 
will  still  show  a  certain  superiority  over 
others  as  respects  the  qualities  for  govern- 
ment and  administration ;  but,  while  these 
varieties  will  be  very  willing  to  perform  the 
functions  for  which  they  may  be  peculiarly 
adapted,  the  others  will  have  too  clear  a  per- 
ception of  this  their  adaptation  not  to  wish 
to  see  it  exercised  ;~^the  cause  of  the  supe- 
riority being  recognized  as  physical  or  fatal, 
there  will  be  nothing  of  that  envy  and  grudg- 
ing wherewith  men  now  contemplate  a  su- 
periority ascri^d  by  them  to  the  injustice 
of  social  and  educational  arrangements  fairly 
within  the  control  of  human  reason. 

Woman  is  a  delicate  topic.  From  various 
peculiarities  in  her  physique,  and  functions 
therewith  connected,  she  may  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  a  maiade  until  she  has  passed 
the  middle  stage  of  existence.  It  is  proba-^ 
ble  that  even  when  female  life  reaches  ta 
some  hundreds  of  years,  the  effect  of  these 
arrangements  may  still  be  discernible;  but 
even  so,  that  weaker  division  will  have  par- 
taken in  the  general  march — and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  woman  will  be  indefinitely  better 
qualified  for.  the  highest  intellectual^  moinJLv 
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and  political  exertions  than  man  as  we  now 
see  him  is.* 

Among  other  prophecies  of  the  Esquisse 
is  one  of  a  universal  language — ^not  oral, 
but  graphical,  and  "  easy  as  algebra*'  {ib. 
270).     We  need  not  go  farther  into  detail. 

Soon  after  Condorcet's  death,  the  MS. 
containing  all  this  mass  of  atheism  and  in- 
sanity was  submitted  by  the  Convention  to 
their  Committee  of'  Public  Imtruction — and 
the  printing  and  diffusion  thereof  were,  at 
the  recommendation  of  that  conclave,  unani- 
mously decreed. 

*  This  chapter  reminds  as  of  a  livelv  converaa- 
tioQ  between  Diderot  and  the  celebrated  Abb^  Oa- 
liani  (the  great  friend  of  Madame  d'Epina^),  which 
is  recorded  in  the  rambling  and  gossipmg  work 
called  Mimoirea  de  Condorcet^  and  professing  to  be 
in  part  compiled  from  his  Notebooks  (1824) : — 

*'  Diderot.  How  do  you  define  woman  f 

"  Galiani.  An  animal  naturally  feeble  and  sick. 

**  Did.  Feeble  f  Has  not  she  as  much  courage  as 
mant 

"  Ghl.  Do  you  know  what  courage  is  f  It  is  the 
effect  of  terror.  Tou  let  your  leg  be  cut  off  because 
you  are  afraid  of  dying.  Wise  people  are  never 
courageous — they  are  prudent — that  is  to  say,  pol- 
troons. 

**  Did.  Why  call  you  woman  naturally  tickf 

"  Gal.  Like  all  animals,  she  is  sick  until  she  at- 
tains her  perfect  growth.  Then  she  has  a  peculiar 
symptom  which  takes  up  the  fifth  part  of  her  time. 
Then  come  breeding  and  nursing — ^two  long  and 
troublesome  complamts. '  In  short,  they  have  only 
intervals  of  health  until  they  turn  a  certain  comer, 
and  then  elUa  ne  tont  plus  den  maladea  peut-etre-^ 
diet  ne  aont  que  den  vieillea. 

"  Did.  Observe  her  at  a  ball — no  vigor  then,  M. 
1*  Abb6  f 

**  Ocd.  Stop  the  fiddles— put  out  the  lights— she 
will  scarcely  crawl  to  her  coach. 

"  Did.  See  her  in  love. 
^i.*'  Oal.  It  is  painful  to  see  anybody  in  a  fever. 

**  Did.  M.  lAbb^,  have  you  no  faith  in  educa- 
tion t 

**  Oal.  Not  so  much  as  in  instinct.  A  woman  is 
habitually  ilL  She  is  affectionate,  engaging,  irrita- 
ble, capricious,  easily  offended,  easily  appeased — a 
trifle  amuses  her.  The  imagination  is  always  in 
play.  Fear,  hope,  joy,  despair,  desire,  disgust,  fol- 
low each  other  more  rapidly,  are. manifested  more 
strongly,  effaced  more  quickly  than  with  us.  They 
dike  a  plentifol  repose — at  intervals  company — any- 
.thing  tor  excitement.  Ask  the  doctor  if  it  is  not  the 
fame  with  his  patients.  But  ask  yourself — don't 
/we  all  treat  them  as  we  do  sick  people — lavish  at- 
tention, soothe,  flatter,  caress — and  get  tired  of 

4hemr— (^«^i- 130.) 

Oondorcet,  shortly  after  this  conversation  (the 
Abb^  must  have  been  a  pleasant  derk,)  writes  a 
letter'  on  the  same  grave  controversy,  in  which — (it 
is  printed  by  Arago) — reluctantly  oonfbssinff  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  what  the  Abb^  had  said, 
he  concludes  thus : — *'  I  see  I  must  put  some  limit 
to  my  anticipations.  T  do  not  intiat  upon  it  at  prob- 
able that  woman  ttill  ever  be  Eider  or  Voltaire; 
but  lani  aaUaJled  that  ahe  may  one  day  be  Paaehal 
.  41T  i2(nM#Mii"-Hi  deep  question  in  equatione. 


This  philosophy  has  still  its  advocates. 
Even  while  we  are  writing  we  receive  a  vol- 
ume from  the  London  press  of  1850,  entitled 
"  The  Purpose  of  Existence  popularly  con- 
sidered," and  which  announces  very  much 
the  same  views  as  the  results  of  fifty  uears* 
studious  meditation  and  observation.     There 
is,  indeed,  one  important  difference.     This 
English  writer,  agreeing  with  Condorcet  thtit 
**  spirit"  is  merely  an  "  ezquisitel}^  refined 
development  of  matter,"  does  not  agree  with 
him    in    deciding    that    when    the  visible 
machide'  human  at  last  ceases  to  plfty>  its 
gras  or   soul   has  been  worked  out,  and  is 
done  forever.     He,  on  the  contrary,  holds 
that,  all  matter  being  absolutely  indestruc- 
tible, the  gas  escapes  only  to  be  purified 
and  refined  in  some  new  combination— and 
the  repetition  of  such  processes  constitutes 
his  chain  of  perfectibility.     Any  prolonga- 
tion of  consciousness  in  the  gas  is  not  sup- 
Eosed — at  each  change  the  extinguisher  of 
■ethe  is  no  doubt  applied — but  still  the  gas 
goes  on  improving  ;< — and  this  must  be  more 
Uian  enough  to  console  us  -for  non-adhesioQ 
(apparently)   to   Condorcet's  prophecy   of 
Methuselamic  extension  for  the  light  in  its 
present  candlestick.     As  to  the  practical  de- 
partment of  the  treatise,  it  is  .very  nearly  in 
accordance  with  the   Esquine  of  the  Rue 
Servandoni.    We  observe,  however,  a  few 
prudent  condescensions  to  the  still  prevalent 
{Prejudices  of  this  country.     For  example, 
the  author  would  not  cancel  the  regal  office — 
at  least  not  for  some  time  to  come.    Neither 
would  he  at  once  abolish  the  peerage — he 
would  be  satisfied  with  limiting  the  crown 
in   the  issuing   of    writs    for   the   Second 
Chamber,  or  Senate,  to  a  selection  from  a 
list  of  eminent  teachers  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Ifouse  of  Representatives.  As 
to  ecclesiastical  matters,  utterly  and  scorn- 
fully denying  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  he 
regards  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth"  as  a  virtuous 
and  intelligent  individual,  to  be  broadly  db- 
tinguished  from  his  ignorant  and  corrupt  fol- 
lowers, called  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and 
he  is  for  entrusting  the  whole  education,  and 
very  much  of  the  practical  administration  of 
the  country,  to  a  body  of  teachers  (already 
alluded  to)  who  shall  inculcate,  inter  alia, 
those  few  and  simple  maxims  that  can  be 
rationally  identified  with    the   teaching    of 
**  Jesus  of  Nazareth"  himself — to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  all  the  figments   of   churches 
and    sects.     These    teachers   are    to   hold 
schools  for  young  people  on  week-days,  and 
on  Sunday  mornings  are  to  preach  in  every 
parish  the  lessons  of  sound  morality,  aciencei 
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and  polity.  They  are  to  hold  any  religion! 
tMWtB  they  or  Uie  majority  cf  their  congre- 
gattoiu  pteaM,  and  offer  no  obstruction  to 
the  indoctrinatinrof  children  at  home  in  any 
particular  faith  ttiat  may  find  favor  with  the 
pMrenta.  They  are  to  elect  one  of  their  own 
body  to  preaide  over  them  and  the  district. 
He  alao  ia  to  be  choMn  without  any  reference 
to  his  religiooa  noiions — hat  to  obviate  hy- 
percritical objections,  he  shall  be  styled  for  an 
mdefinite  period  Me  Bithop — and  be  ahall 
himself  be  a  working  teacher — he  shall  be 
the  regular  minister  of  the  largest  meeting- 
hoose  in  his  diocese,  and  alao  the  head- 
master of  its  chief  or  normal  school.  This 
work,  though  published  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
who  deals  principally  in  American  articles, 
seems  to  be  really  from  an  English  pen  1  It 
is,  we  must  add,  written  with  considerable 
idiility :  in  many  passages  there  is  a  flow  of 
diction  which  will  fairly  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  Esquiite  and  Tableau. 

Condorcel  appears  to  bare  alao  given  some 
of  hia  solitary  days  to  a  work  of  a  different 
claaa — a  iVew  Method  of  Aecompting — and 
to  this  resumption  of  his  earliest  Btudies  he 
may  probably  hare  been  prompted  by  Bar- 
ret, who  was  himself  the  author  or  compiler 
of  varioua  Elementary  Manuals  for  Youth, 
among  the  rest  one  on  Arilhmetio. 

The  recluse  seemed  for  some  weeks  to  be 
so  abscvbed  in  his  Uterary  indiutry  as  to  have 
almost  forgotten  bis  actual  aitualion ;  but 
when  the  newspapers  announced  the  execu- 
tion of  several  friends  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed at  the  same  time  with  himself,  and, 
further,  that  the  Convention  bad  declared 
tbe  penalty  of  death  agBinslail  who  harbored 
one  iaaladed  in  such  a  vote,  hia  reflections  on 
the  risks  to  which  hia  hostess  eiposed  her- 
•elf  were  cruel.  He  next  morning  had  a 
eommnnication  with  her,  which,  says  M. 
Arago,  "  I  mnsl,  under  pain  of  sacrilege,  re- 
produce without  the  change  of  a  single 
word: — 


"  Tot  bonib,  Madame,  vmt  grarfes  iloni  mon 
atar  en  fraitl  ineffa^abie*.  Plut  j'admJT'.  xntre 
emirag«,^iiif7um  devoir  d'honnelt  himvnt  nt'im- 
jNMT  lU  ne  DotM  en  abuMer.  La  loi  eti  poeilive : 
K  <M  me  dieoumat  dan*  m/r*  demeure,  voui 
miriez  la  menu  IriUt  Jin  out  moi ;  je  luii  hon  la 
loi—je  nivuii  pliu  resttr. 

"  La  Convenlion,  Moviatr,  a  le  droit  de  mettn 
Aon  la  lai :  tile  n'a  pas  le  pouvtnr  de  ntetlrt  hori 
ie  Phamanitt.     Vmit  rttlera  .'" 

"This  adoiirable  aoHwer,"  coniiaues  Arago, 
"  was  immediately  fidlowed  byiheorganiiationof 
a  system  of  eumaUanet  in  wliich  moat  of  ibe  Jn- 
maiea  of  Ibe  honse,  aod  particularly  tbe  bumble 
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portereat,  bad  a  rait.  Madame  Veroet  knew  how 
to  impregnate  witli  Iter  virtue  all  who  aiirrDuDded 
her.  Prom  thai  day  forth  lie  made  no  movement 
wilhout  being  observed.    And  here  I  mnat  not 

Cs  an  incident  which  will  ihow  the  hi|[h  intel- 
^  price  of  Uadame  Vernel,  ber  profound  know- 
ledge of  tbe  human  heart.  One  day,  in  ascending 
the  stairs  to  his  ciiamber,  Condorcet  rubbed 
nhouldera  with  Citizen  Marcos,  a  deputy  for  tbe 
[newly  creatntj  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
wiio  belonged  to  tbe  section  of  (be  Mountain  ;  be 
had  been  for  nome  days  one  of  Madame'a  lodgers. 
Under  the  disffuii^  ne  wore  Condorcet  baa  itot 
been  recognized ;  but  wns  it  possible  \o  count  on 
a  continuance  of  the  same  luck  7  The  illustrious 
proscribed  imparled  hia  uneasineas  to  liis  boaleaa. 
'  Stop,'  sajil  alie,  '  I  will  soon  arrange  ihiaaSsir.' 
She  mounts  to  Marcos's  room,  and  wiiboiii  any 
preamble  says  lo  him,  >  Citizen,  Condorcet  is 
lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  you — should  be 
be  arrested,  it  will  be.  you  that  have  denounced 
him — if  be  perisbes,  it  will  be  you  that  have 
caused  bis  head  to  fall.  You  are  a  man  of  honor 
— 1  need  say  no  more.'  This  noble  confidence 
was  not  betrayed.  Marcos  even  entered,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  into  personal  relations  witii  Con- 
dorcet. It  was  be  who  Hupplled  liitn  with  novels, 
of  which  our  colleague  devoured  a  vast  quanllty." 


We  may  here  mention  another  triut  of 
Madame  Vernet.  It  seems  that  another  pro- 
scribed Conventionalist  beeidea  Condorcet 
was  at  this  time  sheltered  by  ber,  and  that, 
unlike  Condorcet,  he  remained  there  until 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  When  Madame 
O'Connor,  many  years  afterward,  asked 
Madame  Vernet  the  name  of  this  gentleman, 
she  answered  with  proud  calmness,  "  I  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  him  since  the  9th 
Thermidor.  Do  you  expect  that  I  shoidd 
now  recall  hb  name  1" 

It  appears  that  among  her  numberless 
con&olations,  Madame  Vernet  from  time  io 
time  inscribed  to  Condorcet  copies  of  verses, 
and  that  the  philosopher  responded,  as  in 
duly  bound.  Of  his  prison  rhymes,  how- 
ever, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one 
sample,  which  hU  students  of  June  and 
August,  1792,  nnd  of  January  kai  February, 
1793,  will  allow  to  merit  preservation.  This 
couplet  occurs  in  an  epistle  to  his  wife : —  - 

"  lU  m'ont  dil :  Choiiis,  d'etre  oppresseur  on  vie- 

J'embrassai  k  malheur  el  leur  luiitai  It  crime," 

After  copious  comments  on  tbe  severer  la- 
bors of  his  hero's  closet,  M.  Arago  says  : — 

"  When  he  at  iast  paused,  and  the  feverish 
excitement  of  aulhorBlup  was  at  »n  end,  our  col- 
league rested  all  his  thoughts  anew  on  the  danger 
incurred  by  Madame  VorneL     He  resolved  then 


(I   employ   his 


I  worde)  lo  quit  the  r 


had  transformed  inlo  a  psrsdi 
ceived  himieirHB  to  the  probable  cnnsequenceB  ot 
the  ttep  be  meditated— Ihe  chances  of  safety  af- 
ter his  evasion  appeared  lo  bioi  an  feeble — that 
before  he  put  hia  plan  into  execution  he  made  his 
last  d^sposiliona.  la  tbe  pages  then  written,  I  be- 
hold  every  whete  the  lively  reflection  of  an  elevated 
miod,  a  feeling  beart,  and  a  beautiful  aoul,   I  will 


e  written  on  the 
very  day  when  be  waa  about  to  encounter  volun- 

.  tirily  an  iniroenae  danger.  The  presentiment 
of  a  violent  end  almoiit  inevitable,  did  not  dis- 
turb him — his  hand  traced  those  terrible  words, 
Va  nvyri,  ma  moH  prochaine!  with  a  firmnesa 
which  the  etoioa  of  antiquity  might  have  envird. 
Sensibility,  on  tbe  contrary,  obtained  tbe  mastery 

.  when  the  illusttioua  proscribed  waa  drawn  into 
the  anticipation  that  Madame  de  Condurcet  also 
might  possibly  be  involved  in  the  bloody  catas- 
tn^he  that  threatened  him.  Should  my  daughteT 
ie'rfe«inrrf(otosea((— thisis  the  most  explicit  al- 
lusion that  the  kuiband  can  insert  in  bis  last 
writing." 

The  teslataent  is  short.  It  was  written  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  a  History  of  Spain.  In  it  Con- 
dorcet  directs  that  his  daughter,  in  cHse  of 
his  wife's  dealb,  shall  be  brought  up  by 
Undame  Vernet,  whom  she  is  to  call  her 
second  mother,  and  who  is  to  see  her  so  edu- 
cated as  to  have  means  of  independent  sup- 
port cither  from  paintihg  or  engraving. 
"  Should  it  be  necessary  for  my  child  lo 
quit  France,  she  may  count  on  protection  in 
England  from  mylord  Stanhope  and  mylord 
Daer.*  In  America,  reliance  may  be  placed 
OD  JcSerson  and  Bache,  the  grandson  of 
Franklin."  She  is,  therefore,  to  make  the 
Englbh  language  her  firet  study.  He  in- 
timates that  she  may  expect  pecuniary  as- 
sistance by  and  bye  from  the  Grouchy  fa- 
mily, and  tbaj  "  perhaps,  when  the  day  of 
justice  returns,  she  may  also  derive  benefit 
from  her  fatber'a  writings."  From  these 
words  we  must  infer  that  there  was  no  other 
property  of  which  he  could  contemplate  the 
restoration — and  this  is  a  circumstance  of 
some  importance,  though,  as  usual,  the 
biographers  take  no  notice  of  it.  Having  in- 
herited (apparently)  ft  considerable  fortune 


*  U.  Arago  constantly  wntea  i)ear.  This  friend 
of  Ooodorcet's,  Basil  Douglas,  Lord  Daer.  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  waa  eudowed  with 
eztiaordiniry  taleati,  but  died  ynarg  in  October  of 
this  very  year,  1744.  He  is  lamented  both  m  the 
vane  and  the  prose  of  Robert  Bums. 
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from  D'Alembert,  and  whatever  the  Bishop 
of  Lisieuz  bad  to  lenve— having  been  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  early  pensions  stated  by 
one  authoiiCy]  in  receipt  of  ooe  salary  ever 
since  1764,  and  of  another  duringmost,  if  not 
all,  the  years  from  1774 — and  having  been 
certainly  a  most  industrious  and  popular  author 
and  journalist, — it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  should  refer  to  conuderable  funds  as 
confiscated  under  the  vote  of  the  Convention. 
It  may  be  surmised  therefore  that,  notwith- 
standing his  usual  gravity  of  demeanor  and 
regularity  of  personal  habits,  he  had  been  the 
reverse  of  a  prudent  man  in  respect  of  pecu- 
niary affairs.  He  had,  probably,  ^ot  rid  of 
"  his  fiefs"  before  he  renounced  bis  title. 

The  Conieilt  a  ta  Fille  occupy  thirteen 
printed  pages ;  and  we  agree  with  M.  Arago 
in  adminng  their  language,  aa  veil  as  the 
tender  affection soeleguntly  expressed.  Uanv 
sentences,  when  we  consider  the  writer  s 
position  and  antecedents,  are  eminently 
curious.  Throughout  this  document — per- 
haps it  is  needless  to  mention  it — there  is  no 
allusion  whatever  (o  religion — not  the  slight- 
est hint  to  warrant  us  in  hoping  that  Cod- 
dorcet,  in  the  immediate  contemplation  of 
death,  bad  been  shaken  in  his  old  conclusions 
that  there  is  no  God,  and  no  future  life  for 
man.  Whether  what  we  have  quoted  may 
or  may  not  indicate  any  touch  of  misgiving 
as  til  the  most  painful  passages  in  his  politi- 
cal conduct — our  readers  will  form  their  own 
opinion. 

These  papers  were  both,  it  seems  certun, 
written  on  the  morning  of  6th  of  April,  1784, 
At  10  o'clock  he  left  his  chamber  in  an 
artisan's -jacket  and  large  woolen  cap,  bis 
usual  disguise,  came  down  to  Madam*s little 
parlor  on  the  ground  floor,  and  entered  into 
conrersation  with  her  husband.  He  chose 
a  subject  in  which  Madame  could  take  no 
interest,  but  seemed  as  if  hfe  meant  to  say  a 
vast  deal  upon  it,  and  plied  Sarret  with 
Latin  quotations — but  Madame,  like  a  good 
sentinel,  stuck  to  her  post  de  pied/erme — 
til]  he  was  on  the  point  of  despair.  At  lost 
the  good-natured  woman,  observing  that  be 
missed  bis  snuff-box,  forgot  her  caution  and 
ran  up  stairs  to  fetch  it.  He  seized  the 
moment  and  rushed  into  the  street.  It  was 
unusually  crowded.  At  the  first  turning 
Sarret  was  at  bis  elbow — "  Your  disguise  is 
incomplete — jou  don't  know  your  way — j-ou 
wilt  never  escape  the  numberless  agents  of 
the  Commune.  I  will  not  quit  you  till  you 
reach  your  point,  wherever  it  may  be." 
They  "  all  but  miraculously "  escaped  the 
police  at  the  Barriere  du  Maine,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  toward  Fontenay-aux-Roses ;  but 
Condorcet's  weak  legs,  after  nine  months' 
total  disuse  of  exercise,  were  little  suited  for 
such  a  walk,  and  it  was  three  o'clock  ere  he 
reached  the  country-house  of  his  brother- 
academician,  Suard.  They  had  been  intimate 
friends  for  more  than  twenty  years — as  the 
Correspondence  sho^s.  Madame  Suard, 
too  (sbter  to  the  great  publisher  Pancouke), 
may  be  said  to  have  been  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  philosophical  sect;  she  was  much 
in  the  confidence  of  Voltaire,  and  had  often 
been  of  ereat  use  to  him  as  well  as  to  his 
allies  and  successors.  M.  Suard  appears  to 
have  kept  himself  as  much  as  possible  aloof 
from  the  troubles  of  the  recent  time  ;  it  is 
probable  that  Condorcet  had  selected  him 
as  the  fnend  who  might  afford  him  shelter 
for  a  limited  space  and  then  set  him  on  with 
the  needful  appliances  of  purse  and  passport, 
at  the  minimum  cost  of  hazard  to  himself. 
One  of  the  biographers  asserts  that  Condor- 
cet had  no  design  of  asking  the  Suards  to 
lodge  him  even  tor  a  night---that  he  was  at 
3  p.  M.,  as  he  had  been  at  10  a.  m.,  annoyed 
with  the  want  of  his  snuff-box,  and  intended 
no  more  than  to  borrow  one  and  proceed. 
M.  Arago  says  the  accounts  are  so  discordant 
he  must  decline  to  offer  any  opinion.  It  is 
agreed,  however,  that  Condorcet  dismissed 
good  Sarret  at  M.  Suard's  door,  which  seems 
to  prove  that  he  considered  his  travels  as 
ended  for  that  day  at  any  rate — and  further- 
more that  M.  Suard  lent  him  a  snuff-box — 
and  a  Horace  !  The  rest  of  the  ascertained 
circumstances  are  few.  How  long  he  stayed 
with  these  friends  is  not  one  of  them — but  he 
found  his  night's  lodgings  among  the  neigh- 
borix\g  quarries  of  Clamart.  Some  reporters 
say  that,  though  M.  and  Madame  Suard 
found  it  necessary  not  to  retain  him  under 
their  roof,  they  let  him  out  by  a  postern  in 
their  garden,  assured  him  that  both  that 
door  and  a  little  summer-house  adjoining 
should  be  left  on  the  latch,  and  were  much 
distressed  next  morning  to  find  no  signs  of 
his  having  been  in  the  summer-house.  What 
Madame  Vemet  says  is,  we  may  be  very 
sure,  true — that  her  front  door,  back  door, 
and  side  door  were  all  on  the  latch  during  a 
week,  and  that  on  one  of  the  days  she  walked 
to  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  and  loitered  for 
hours  about  M.  Suard's  ptemises — but  re- 
turned without  having  received  (probably 
without  having  ventured  to  ask  for)  any  in- 
formation. Condorcet  remained  in  the  quar- 
ries from  the  evening  of  the  5  th  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th,  when  driven  forth  by 
mere  hunger,  he  appeared  in  a  cabaret  of  the 


village  of  Clamart,  and  describing  himself  as 
a  carpenter  out  of  work,  called  for  an  omelet. 
His  address  excited  doubts,  which  were 
strengthened  by  a  little  observation  of  his 
hands,  but  especially  when,  being  asked  how 
many  eggs  should  be  put  in  the  pan,  he 
answered  a  dozen — and  then  proceeded  to 
eat  the  mess  with  the  eagerness  of  a  famish- 
ing man,  but  still  with  a  certain  aristocratic 
management  of  spoon  and  fork.  He  was 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  village 
authorities,  who  considered  the  Latin  book 
(on  which  he  had  written  some  notes  with 
his  pencil)  an  insufBcient  substitute  for  a 
passport  ;  so  he  was  immediately  arrested 
and  sent  toward  Paris.  One  of  his  limbs 
was  now  in  a  very  helpless  state,  and  a  vine- 
dresser, seeing  him  limping  along  between  a 
couple  of  officers,  kindly  offered  the  use  of 
his  horse,  which  was  accepted  and  allowed. 
It  was  dark,  however,  ere  they  got  as  far  as 
the  little  prison  at  Bourg-la-Keine,  and  here 
the  sergeants  deposited  him  for  the  night. 
When  the  jailer  entered  his  cell  onHhe 
morning  of  the  8th,  he  was  a  corpse.  **  He 
had  swallowed,"  says  Arago,  "a  concen- 
trated poison  which  he  had  carried  about  with 
him  for  some  years  in  a  ring  ;  what  it  was  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  understood  that  that  of 
which  Napoleon  wished  to  make  use  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  1814  was  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, and  dated  from  the  same  epoch."  The 
editor  of  the  Memoirs  of  1824  has  a  little 
more  on  this  point.  According  to  him,  in 
the  tempestuous  summer  of  1702,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Brienne,  formerly  prime  minister  to 
the  King,  though  he  had  voted  at  some  elec- 
tions 01  Sens,  with  the  bonnet  rou^e  (not 
that  of  his  ecclesiastical  rank)  upon  his  head, 
was  greeted  with  such  looks  and  cries  that 
he  never  recovered  his  nerve.  He  requested 
Condorcet  to  procure  him  the  means  of  self- 
destruction  in  case  of  need  —  Condorcet 
obtained  the  prescription  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician— gave  -the  Cardinal  enough  for  his 
purpose  (which  was  soon  afterward  enacted), 
and  retained  a  dose  for  himself.  Condorcet 
was  only  in  his  6 1st  year. 

"  Thufl  died  a  man  who  honored  Science  by  his 
works,  France  by  his  high  qualities,  the  human 
family  by  his  virtues." 

So  originally  ended  M.  Arago's  Biographie, 
and  so  it  still  ends ;  but  it  has  now  a  tail- 
piece of  respectable  dimensions,  occasioned 
by  ''  divers  passages  relating  to  Condorcet  in 
the  History  of  the  Girondins."  Arago  says 
his  attention  was  directed  to  these  "  blemishes 
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in  a  beautiful  work/'  by  Madame  O'Connor, 
who  had  read  its  two  first  volumes  with 
natural  eagerness,  aud  laid  them  down  with 
natural  indignation,  as  she  found  her  father 
misrepresented  wherever  he  was  named. 
Not  doubting  that  M.  Lamartine  had,  from 
mere  haste,  allowed  himself  to  follow  the 
hints  of  obscure  traducers,  Arago  communi- 
cated to  him  Madame  0'Connoc*s  remarks 
and  replies,  which  he  received  "  avec  cette 
bienveillance  faacinatrice  (the  italics  are 
Arago's)  dont  toutes  sea  connaissances  ont 
6prouv6-  les  affets.  He  even  did  me  the 
honor  to  request  a  perusal  of  my  Life  of 
Condorcet,  as  yet  in  MS. ;  and  I  need  not 
say  that  I  immediately  complied  with  a  re- 
quest so  flattering  to  me.''  The  result,  how- 
ever, is,  that  M.  de  Lamartine  has  neither  in 
subsequent  revisions  of  his  earlier  volumes, 
nor  in  any  epilogue  or  appendix,  modified 
one  of  the  *'  divers  passages." 

We  do  not  imagine  our  readers  would 
thank  us  for  going  into  most  of  the  details  of 
this  controversy  between  the  two  illustrious 
colleagues  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government ;  but  we  make  room  for 
one  topic — the  treatment  of  the  escape  of 
the  5th  of  April,  1704.  M.  Arago  had 
bestowed  all  due  pains  on  the  history  of 
that  incident.  M.  de  Lamartine  takes  it  up 
in  his  character  of  historical  romancer : — 

"  Condorcet,'*  says  he, "  might  have  been  happy 
and  saved,  if  ho  could  but  have  waited ;  but  the 
impatience  of  his  ardent  imagination  exhausted 
and  destroyed  him.  He  was  seized  on  the  return 
of  spring,  and  at  the  reverberation  of  the  April 
sun  agamst  the  walls  of  his  chamber,  with  such  a 
craving  for  liberty  and  movement,  such  a  passion 
for  beholding  once  more  nature  and  the  sky,  tfuKt 
Madaqae  Vernet  was  forced  to  watch  him  like  a 
real  prisoner,  lest  he  should  escape  from  her 
benevolent  care.  He  could  speak  of  nothing  but 
the  delight  of  roaming  amonc  the  fields,  of  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  of  listening  to  the  song 
of  birds,  the  murmur  of  leaves,  the  flow  of  waters. 
The  first  verdure  of  the  trees  of  the  Luxemlmurg, 
which  his  window  had  a  glimpse  of,  carried  this 
thirst  for  air  and  motion  to  an  actual  delirium." 

In  dealing  with  these  "  puerilities,"  as  he 
does  not  scruple  to  call  them,  M.  Arago 
begins  as  becomes  a  n^n  of  exact  science. 

"  If,"  says  he,  *'  Condorcet  had  been  dominated 
by  the  desire  of  seating  himself  under  a  tree  and 
listeninj^  to  the  murmur  of  leaves,  he  could  have 
found  that  satisfaction  without  quitting  Madame 
Vcmet's  bouse,  for  there  were  five  large  lime-trees 
in  her  court.      At  all  events,  the  trees  of  the 


Luxembourg,  which  it  seems  caused  a  vertigo  in 
the  ex-secretary  of  the  Academy,  must  be  put 
out  of  the  account,  for  I  believe  they  were  not  at 
that  time  visible  from  the  Rue  Servandoni — and  I 
can  affirm  positively  that  they  were  entirely  invisi- 
ble from  any  window  of  Madame  Vernet's  house. 
I  will  add,  that  if  Condorcet's  passion  had  been 
for  hearing  the  *  flow  of  waters,'  he  must  have 
been  ilf-inspired  when  be  directed  his  steps  to 
Fontenay-aux-Roses — a  flat  locality  where  there 
existed  neither  a  river  nor  even  the  smallest  brook, 
and  where  in  fact  he  could  have  no  chance  of  hear- 
ing the  flow  of  waters  unless  in  the  moment  of  a 
heavy  shower." 

M.  Arago  proceeds,  however,  to  say  that 
M.  de  Lamartine's  "  inexactitudes "  have 
had  one  good  consequence  :  they  led  him  to 
hunt  out  some  surviving  acquaintance  of 
Sarret's,  and  one  of  these  possessed  a  copy 
of  Sarret's  own  little  TraiU  d'Arilhmelique, 
in  the  preface  to  whicji  volume  he  had  given  a 
full  and  precise  account  of  the  incidents  with 
which  he  was  so  creditably  connected.  From 
this  evidence  it  appears  that  '^  on  the  evening 
before  Condorcet  quitted  his  asylum,"  a  man 
called  there  on  pretext  of  looking  for  lodg- 
ings, but  whose  very  particular  questions  and 
remarks  soon  betrayed  that  he  had  some 
different  errand.  Among  other  things,  "he 
mentioned  searches  then  going  on  for  salt- 
petre ;  and  observed,  that  whoever  had  any 
valuables  would  do  well  to  look  to  them,  for 
that  the  agents  of  this  inquest  were  not  the 
-most  scrupulous  people  in  the  world."  Con- 
dorcet, hb  door  being  ajar,  heard  the  whole 
of  this,  and  did  not  conceal  the  impression 
it  made  on  him.  M.  Sarret  does  not  doubt 
that  the  stranger  was  some  well-wisher — and 
he  adds,  that  in  point  of  fact  next  morning's 
post  brought  a  letter  to  Condorcet,  without 
signature,  but  expressly  warning  him  that 
the  house  was  to  be  sear.chcd  that  very  day 
' — there  being  a  suspicion  that  it  harborea 
fugitives  from  the  south :  which  letter  was 
found  on  his  table  after  he  had  fled. 

M.  Arago's  summing  up  is — 

"On  ne  trouve  point,  comme  on  voit,  dans 
cette  relation  aucune  trace  de  Timpatience  juv^ 
nile  qui,  suivant  M.  de  Lamartine,  amena  la  fin 
deplorable  de  Condorcet" 

Certainly  not ;  but  the  result  will  astonish 
no  one  who  has  bestowed  any  attention  on 
the  Histoire  des  Girondins.  Nor,  we  must 
add,  is  there  any  perversion  of  fact  even  in 
that  meretricious  farrago  more  gross  than 
some  which  disfigure  this  Life  of  Condorcet 
by  a  graver  Academician. 
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THE  WONDEES  OF  MODERN  LpCOMOTION. 


Wrkh  the  political  <tonnA  which  are  sgi- 
UlJng  D&liaoB  shall  have  subsided — whea 
the  rerolutionary  madness  shall  have  gone 
through  its  appointed  phases — when  its 
leaden  and  promoters,  raised  to  a  factitious 
elevauon,  and  sairounded  with  a  spurious 
celebrity,  shall  hare  been  reduced  to  their 
proper  stature,  and  divested  of  their  false 
splendor,  bj  the  inexorable  sentence  of  a  dis- 
paaaionate  posterity — one  monument  raised 
Dj  the  present  generation  will  stand,  com- 
manding a  respect  and  admiration  which 
time  cannot  diminish  nor  revolutions  reverse. 
The  Railway  and  the  Lo(:ouotive  will 
render  forever  memorable  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Many  talk  flippantly  enough  of  the  pon- 
ders wrought  in  our  time  fay  the  application 
of  the  discoveries  of  phj'&ical  science  to  the 
improvement  of  the  art  of  transport ;  few, 
however,  are  in  a  condition  to  estimate  the 
BtupendoQS  extent  of  what  has  been  actually 
accomplished  in  the  advancement  of  that  art 
in  Tarious  ports  of  (he  globe,  and  still  less  of 
what  wilt  probpUy  have  been  realized  before 
the  third  quarter  of  the  present  century  shall 
have  aspired.  We  propose  in  this  arUcle  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  rapid  sketch  of 
some  of  the  most. striking  examples  of  these 
vast  improvem^ts  which  have  been  made  in 
the  internal  communication  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  in  the  United  Stales.  Our 
limits  necessarily  preclude  details ;  but  those 
whose  curiosity  may  he  awakened,  and  whose 
interest  may  he  excited  by  what  we  shall 
Btate,  may  slake  their  thirst  at  the  same 
fountain  from  which  we  have,  for  the  most 
part,  derived  our  information.* 

One  of  the  most  strilciag  circumstances  at- 
tending  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  inter- 

*  'Rsilwav  Economy;  alVeatiseoDtliebewArt 
of  "naiuport,  Ha  MMMgement,  Procptets,  and  Rela- 
tkM,  Coounetdnl,  FinudAl,  and  Social)  with  an 
EspontioD  of  tha  Fraetkal  Besnlts  of  the  Bailwaj^a 
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communication  by  land  is  the  lateness  of 
their  date.  While  all  other  departments  of 
the  useful  arts  were  advancing  with  ^ani 
strides,  the  art  of  transport  was  compara- 
tively stationary.  We  select  some  curious 
examples,  quoted  in  the  work  just  referred 
to,  of  the  state  of  land-traveling  in  Great 
Britdn  within  a  period  so  recent  as  the  last 
seventy  years: — 

"  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
most  of  llie  merchanclisc  which  was  conveyed 
from  place  to  place  in  Scolland  was  transported 
□n  pack-horees ;  but  when  it  wsa  neccBiary  to 
csrry  merchandiee  t«tween  distant  places,  a  cart 
was  used.  The  time  required  by  the  common 
carriers  to  complete  their  journey  seems,  when 
compared  with  our  present  atandnrd  of  speed, 
quite  incredible.  Thus,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
carrier  between  Selkirk  and  Edinburfjh,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-eight  miles,  required  a  forlnipht  Tor 
his  journey,  going  and  returning.  In  167S,  a 
contract  was  made  to  establish  a  coach  for  pas- 
sengers between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-four  miles.  This  coach  was  to  be 
drawn  t>y  six  horses,  and  [he  journey  between  the 
two  places,  to  and  fro,  was  engaged  to  be  com- 
pleted in  Fix  days.  Even  so  recently  as  the  year 
1750,  the  stage-coach  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow 
took  thirty-six  hours  to  make  the  journey.  Id 
this  present  year,  1S49,the  same  journey  is  made, 
by  a  route  three  miles  longer,  in  one  hour  and  a 
half! 

"In  the  year  1763  there  was  bnt  one  stage- 
coach between  Edinburgh  and  London.  This 
started  once  a  month  from  each  of  these  cities. 
It  look  a  foniiight  to  perform  the  journey.  At  the 
same  epoch  the  junrney  between  London  and 
York  required  four  days. 

"  In  1763,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
by  the  coachex  between  London  and  Edinbui^h 
could  not  have  exceeded  about  twenty-nve 
motithty,  and  by  all  means  of  conveyance  what- 
ever did  not  exceed  fifty.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween London  and  E^dinburgh  in  1835  wss  one 
hundred  and  sixty  times  greater  than  in  1763. 

"  At  present  the  intercourse  is  increased  in  a 
much  higher  ratio,  by  the  improved  facility  and 
greater  cheapness  of  railway  transport 

"  Arthur  Voang,  who  traveled  in  LaneasMre 
about  the  year  1770,  has  left  us  in  his  tour  the 
following  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that 
time '.— '  I  know  not,'  he  aays, '  v&  \bft  Vute 
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range  of  laneiia^,  terms  sufficiertly  e^preBBitp 
10  deecribe  &is  infernal  road.  Let  me  moat  ».'- 
rionsly  cautioD  all  travelers  who  may  accidentally 
propose  to  travel  this  terrible  country  to  avoid  it 
as  they  woald  the  devil,  for  b  thoueaod  to  one 
they  break  their  necka  or  their  limbs  by  over- 
throws or  breakiogB  down.  Thoy  will  here  meet 
with  rniB,  which  I  actually  mesBured,  four  fci 
deep,  and  floating  with  mud,  only  from  a  wol 
sommer.  What,  therefore,  must  it  be  after  »■ 
winter?  The  only  mending  it  receives  is  tom- 
bling  In  some  lotoe  atonee.  which  serve  no  oth^r 
purpose  than  joUing  a  carriage  in  the  moiit  in- 
tolerable manner.  These  are  not  merely  opin- 
ioDB,  but  faclB ;  for  t  actually  passed  three  cart^ 
broken  down  in  these  eighteen  inlles  of  execrable 
memory.' 

"  He  says  of  a  road  near  Warrin^n,  '  11118  is 
a  paved  road,  most  infamonsly  bad.  Any  person 
wonld  imsrine  the  people  of  the  country  had 
made  it  with  aview  to  immediate  deslruclion !  for 
the  breadth  is  only  euffieient  for  one  carriage  ; 
consequently  it  is  cut  at  once  into  ruts  ;  and  yo[i 
may  easily  conceive  what  a  breakdown,  disk" 
caling  road,  ruts  cut  through  a  pavement  mui-l 
be.' 

"  He  Bays  of  a  rnaJ  near  JJewcaetle,  '  A  moio 
dreadful  road  cannot  be  imagined.  I  waa  obliged 
to  hire  two  men  al  one  place  to  support  my  chaise 
from  overturning.  Let  tne  persuade  all  ti^aveler^ 
to  avoid  this  terrible  country,  which  muat  either 
dislocate  their  bones  with  broken  pavements,  or 
bury  them  in  muddy  sand.* " — pp.  32 — 34. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  history 
of  human  progresf,  a  fact  more  striking  than 
that  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  "  Railway 
Economy,"  that  the  precise  ground  trnveled 
-over  by  Young  is  now  literally  reticulated 
with  railways,  over  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  passengers  are  transported  daily  at  u 
speed  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  milea  an 
hour ! 

The  augmentation  of  the  internal  inter- 
course  which  necessarily  followed  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  forms  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  facts  in  statistics.  Before  thf 
opening  of  the  railway  between  Liverpool 
and  Maniihester,  the  number  of  passengers, 
daily,  between  those  places,  did  not  eiceed 
four  hundred.  Immedintely  after  the  facility 
of  railway  trensport  was  present,  the  num- 
ber amounted  to  1600!  Nor  was  this  in- 
crease merely  a  sudden  change,  succeedetl 
by  a  stationary,  or  a  nearly  stationary,  rat-:.- 
of  intercourse.  The  public  did  not  at  ouc^ 
imderstand  the  value  and  importance  of  tht 
hcilities  of  intercourse  thus  presented.  They 
vere,  however,  more  and  more  justly  nppre- 
dated,  from  year  to  year,  and  we  find  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  amount  of  traveling  un- 
derwent an  increase,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
yean,  which  would  be  deemed  fabtilous,  if 


it  were  not  attested  by  undeniable  statisti- 
cal evidence.  In  1643,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers booked  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was,  in  round  numbers,  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  millions.  In  1848,  it  rose 
to  siity  millions  ! — that  is  to  say,  five  mil- 
lions per  month,  or  about  170,00.0  per  day  1 

The  work  before  na  supplies  a  very  curi- 
ous analysis  of  this  vast  intercourse  of  the 
individuals  forming  the- hive  of  British  indtis- 
try  and  enterprise.  It  appears  that  about 
half  the  total  number  of  passengers  are  of 
the  third  class,  and  that  only  one  eighth  of 
the  whole  belong  to  the  first  class.  This  is 
a  fact  as  unexpected  as  it  is  important.  It 
might  naturally  have  been  supposed,  that 
the  affluent  classes,  the  botirgeoiiie  and  those 
who  are  raised  above  Eubsistence  on  the 
mere  wages  of  labor,  would  form  the  staple 
of  railway  passengers.  We  have  before  ns 
"facts  and  figures"  which  incontesttbly  es- 
tablish the  reverse.  The  laborious  class,  the 
penny -a-milers,  fono,  after  all,  the  great 
customers  of  the  rwlway  proprietors. 

But  it  may  be  supposed,  that  altbongh 
the  inferior  class  may  travel  in  greater  nHm- 
bers,  this  may  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  greater  dittancet  traveled  by  the  supe- 
rior classes.  Here  again,  however,  our  pre- 
visions are  delusive.  True  it  is,  that  the 
average  distances  traveled- by  third  class  are 
less  than  those  traveled  by  first  class  pas- 
sengers: hut  this  difference  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  enormous  difference  of  the 
number  of  travelers  of  the  two  classes  re- 
spectively. Taking  the  number  and  dis- 
tances traveled  together,  it  is  found  that  the 
third  class  passengers  supply  from  forty-twc 
to  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  busineas  of 
the  railways;  while  the  first  class  passra-, 
gers  alone  supply  less  than  twenty  per  cent, 
of  it. 

From  facts  like  those,  railway  directors 
may  team  a  useful  lesson.  This  is  not  the 
first  unlooked-for  truth  which  experience  has 
dbclosed.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that 
when  railways  were  first  projected,  passen- 
ger-traffic was  never  seriously  contemplated  ; 
and  grave  engineering  authorities  declared, 
that  no  sane  person  could  contemplate  the 
practicability  of  traveling  upon  them  at  so 
great  a  speed  as  twelve  miles  an  hours  ! 

Among  the  noticeable  facts  brought  to 
light  on  the  volume  before  us  are,  the  aver- 
age distances  traveled  by  different  classes  of 
passengers.  One  of  the  conse^uencss  which 
was  expected  to  enstte  from  the  improved  fa- 
cilities offered  by  railways  was,  that  passen- 
gers would  be  induced,  by  the  great  cheap- 
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ness  and  speed,  to  travel  to  greater  distances. 
That  these  indacements  have  been  operative 
on  large  numbers,  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  the  same  inducements 
have  operated,  and  even  more  powerfully 
still,  in  tempting  much  greater  numbers  of 
passengers  to  take  short  trips,  who  formerly 
used  little  else  than  their  own  legs  for  the 
purposes  of  locomotion.  This  inevitably  fol- 
lows  from  the  fact,  which  is  established  by 
the  railway  statistics,  that  the  average  dis- 
tance traveled  by  all  classes  of  passengers 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  amount  to  sixteen  mile.^,  and  that  even 
first  class  passengers  do  not  travel  on  an  av- 
erage more  than  twenty-four  miles  one  with 
another.  Nor  is  the  result  diiferent  on  for- 
eign railways.  In  France,  the  average  dis- 
tance for  all  classes  is  twenty-five  miles,  in 
Belgium  it  is  under  twenty-three  miles,  in 
the  Germanic  States  it  is  under  twenty  miles, 
and  in  the  United  States  it  does  not  exceed 
eighteen  miles.* 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  distances 
traveled  by  each  passenger  are  less  in  Eng- 
land than  in  other  countries  where  railway 
transport  prevails.  So  far  as  ralates  to  con- 
tinental states,  this  fact  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  higher  rates  of  fare  charged  to  all  classes 
on  the  English  railways  ;  and  as  respects  the 
United  States,  it  is  explained  by  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  distribution  of  its  popu- 
lation, and  the  comparative  ease  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  inferior  classes,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  everywhere  the  great  cus- 
tomers of  the  railways. 

While  in  England  the  average  fare  exacted 
per  mile  from  passengers,  one  class  taken 
with  another,  is  above  three  half-pence,  the 
fore  on  the  French  railways  is  not  more  than 
a  penny  per  mile ;  on  the  German  railways 
it  18  under  that  rate,  and  on  the  Belgian  lines 
it  is  a  little  more  than  three  farthings  per 
mile.  In  America  the  average  fare  for  pas- 
sengers is  nearly  the  same  as  in  England. 

In  comparing  the  fares  on  English  with 
those  of  foreign  railways,  it  is,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  take  into  account  the  speed  at 
which  the  passenger  is  carried,  inasmuch  as 
the  speed  influences  in  a  material  degree  the 
cost  of  transport.  The  volume  already  quo- 
ted supplies  the  following  comparative  esti- 
mste  of  the  avenu^e  speed  with  which  pas- 
sengers are  carried  dh  the  English  and  for- 
eign railways : — 

Mile*  per  hour. 

On  Englbh  railways — 


Stoppages  included. 


24J 


*  Lardner's  **  Railway  Economy,''  p.  600. 


Stoppages  excluded,  82 

On  American  railways : — 

Stoppages  included,  .         15 

Stoppages  excluded,  .         (?) 

On  Belgian  railways : — 

Stoppages  included,  .         18iV 
Stoppages  excluded,  24^^ 

On  French  railways : — 

Stoppages  included,  .         21^ 
Stoppages  excluded,  27 

On  German  railways  : — 

Stoppages  included,  .         20 

Stoppages  excluded,  .         24  j- 

The  advantage  of  the  English  railways 
over  forwgn  ones  in  point  of  speed,  is  not  so 
great  as  it  would  seem  to  be  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  extraordinary  performances  of 
English  trains.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
remember  that  the  estimates  given  above  are 
average  results  ;  that  the  express  trains  are 
comparatively  few,  and  that  they  are  more 
than  neutralized  in  the  average  estimates  bv 
the  more  numerous  third  class  trains,  which 
stop  at  all  stations,  and  run  at  a  low  rate. 

The  greatest  speed  of  any  regular  express 
trains  exclusive  of  stoppages,  is  that  ot  the 
Great  Western  from  London  to  Exeter — the 
rate  of  which  is  61  6-10  miles  an  hour.  But 
on  the  same  line  the  speed  of  the  third 
class  trains,  excluding  stoppages,  is  little 
more  than  10  miles  an  hour.  The  following 
are  the  estimates  of  the  speed  of  the  express 
trains,  exclusive  of  stoppages,  on  the  prin- 
cipal Englisti  railways : — 

London  to  Livcrnool,   . 

Exeter,   .     . 

Southampton, 

Dover,   .     . 
*'  Brighton,     . 

The  stoppages  reduce  these  speeds  by  about 
one -fourth. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  circumstances 
attending  the  creation  of  railways,  is  the 
amount  of  capital  which,  within  a  limited  pe- 
riod, has  been  expended  in  their  construction 
and  equipment.  According  to  the  calcula- 
tions supplied  in  the  work  before  us,  there 
were  in  operation  at  the  commencement  of 
1849,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  a  total 
length  of  18,656  miles  of  railway,  on  which 
a  capital  of  £368,577,000  had  been  actually 
expended.  Besides  this,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  were  at  the  same  epoch,  in  progress  of 
construction,  a  further  extent  of  7,829  miles, 
the  cost  of  which,  when  completed,  would 
be  £146,750,000 !  Thus  when  these  latter 
lines  shall  have  been  brought  into  operation, 
the  population  of  Europe  and  t^e  United 
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States  (for  it  is  tbere  odIv  that  railways  have 
made  anj  progress)  wUl  have  completed, 
withla  tbe  period  of  lesi  than  a  qaarter  of  a 
centuiy,  26,485  miles  of  railway  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  greater  length  than  nould  completely 
Burcouod  the  globe,  at  a  cost  of  aboTe  Gve 
hundred  millioaa  sterling  1 

To  accomplish  this  stupeodons  work,  hu- 
man indastry  must  have  appropriated,  out 
of  its  annual  savings,  twenty  millions  aterlbg 
for  twenty-five  successive  years ! 

Of  this  prodigious  investment,  tbe  small 
apot  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  has  had 
a  share,  which  will  form  not  tbe  least  strik- 
ing fact  in  her  history. 

Of  the  total  length  of  rulways  in  actunl 
operation  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  every  hundred,  and  of  the  to- 
tal length  in  progress,  fifty-seven  miles  In 
every  hundred,  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  ! 
But  the  propor^on  of  tbe  entire  amount  of 
railvay  capital  contributed  by  British  indi 


try  is 


L  more  remarkable.      It  t 


that,  of   the  entire  amount  of  capital  ei- 

Siended  on  the  rwlwsys  of  the  world,  Sfty- 
our  pounds  in  every  hundred ;  and  of  the 
capital  to  be  expended  on  those  in  prioress, 
uity-eigbt  pounds  in  every  hundred,  are  ap- 
propriated to  British  raitnays ! 

The  vast  resources  arising  from  the  eco- 
nonucal  enterprise  and  industry  of  this  conn- 
try  oannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration,  when  we  consider,  in 
addition  to  these  results,  tho  fact  that,  while 
a  large  amount  of  British  capital  has  been 
applied  to  tbe  construction  of  foreign  rail- 
ways, no  amount  of  foreign  capital  worth 
mentioning  has  been,  on  tbe  other  hand,  in- 
vested in  British  raihrays. 

From  what  we  have  stated  above,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  length  of  rulway  constructed 
ID  the  United  Kingdom  is  proportionately  less 
than  the  relative  amount  of  capital  expended. 
This  arises  from  the  greater  efficiency  of  con- 
struction, and  consequently,  greater  cost  per 
mile,  of  the  British  railways.  These  are 
generally  double  lines,  provided  with  numer- 
ous stations,  many  of  which  are  of  vast  di- 
mensions, and  splendid  construction  and  dec- 
oration. Hie  rolling  stock  (which  is,  of 
course,  included  in  the  capital)  is  upon  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  traffic.  In 
other  countries,  as,  for  example,  the  German 
Slates  and  America,  the  lines  are  mostly  un- 
gle,  the  stations  are  less  nnmeroas,  and  con- 
atrncted  with  much  less  cost. 

The  average  sums  per  mile  expended  on 
the  conBtrueUon  and  equipment  of  the  Brit- 


ish  railways,  and   those  of  other  countries. 


British  Railways,  .  .    £40,000 

United  States,  .  .             8,000 

France,          .         .  .      26,800 

Belgium,  .  18,000 

German  Slates,     .  .      11,000 

Few,  who  have  not  actually  traveled 
through  tbe  United  States,  have  any  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  prodigious  apparatus, 
natural  and  artificial,  of  internal  transport 
which  that  wonderful  country  possesses.  Dr. 
Lardner,  who  personally  witnessed  it  in  more 
than  one  extended  tour  through  every  part 
of  tbe  Union,  has  supplied  a  detailed  report 
on  that  subject  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
work  already  quoted.  After  showing  that 
with  a  population  which,  according  to  the 
census  of  1840,  scarcely  exceeded  seventeen 
millions,  a  system  of  canal  navigation  bad 
then  been  completed  on  tbe  most  efficient 
scale,  amounting  to  nearly  4,400  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-eight  millions  sterling.  The 
author  proceeds  to  give  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  steam- navigation  on  the  Ameri- 
can rivers,  over  alt  of  which  he  had  passed 
more  than  once,  and  witnessed  personally 
what  he  states : — 


"  The  stesmers  which  nsvi^te  the  Hudson  are 
vessels  of  great  magnitude,  splendidly  fitted  np  for 
the  accoinmodaticn  of  passengers  ;  and  this  mag- 
nitude and  splendor  of  acoommodalion  have  been 
continually  augmented  from  year  to  year  to  the 
present  time. 

"  It  is  not  only  in  dimensions  that  these  vessels 
have  underline  improvements.  The  exhibition 
of  the  beautifully-finished  mschineiy  of  the  Eng* 
liih  Atlantic  steamers  plying  to  New  York,  did 
not  fail  ID  excite  the  emulation  of  the  American 
engineers  and  steam-boat  proprietors,  who  ceased 
to  be  content  with  the  comparatively  rode  though 
efficient  structure  of  the  mechanism  of  their 
Bteam-bosts.  All  the  vessels  more  recently  con- 
Bltncted,  sre  accordingly  finished  and  even  deco- 
rated in  the  most  luxurious  msnner.  In  respect 
of  the  accommodations  which  they  sfTord  to  pas- 
sengers, no  water  commnnication  in  any  country 
in  the  world  can  compare  with  them.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  splendor  and  luxury  of  the  furni- 
ture. Silk,  velvet,  and  the  most  expeneive  car- 
peting, mirrors  of  Immense  magnitude,  gilding, 
and  carving,  are  profusely  snppTied  to  decorate 
these  vessels.  Even  the  engine-room  In  some 
of  them  is  lined  with  mirrors.  In  the  Alids,  for 
example,  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the  ma- 
chinery is  composed  of  one  large  mirror,  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  highly-finished  mechanism 
are  reflected." 
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All  the  Hudson  steam-boats  of  the  larger 
class,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Isaac  New- 
ton,* the  Hendrik  Hudson,  the  New  World, 
the  Oregon,  and  the  Alida,  are  capable  of 
running  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  miles  an 
hour,  and  make  on  an  avenge  eighteen  miles, 
stoppages  included.  The  author  observes 
that  these  Eastern  steamers  are  free  from  the 
danger  so  notoriously  incidental  to  the  West- 
em  boats,  and  which  we  shall  presently  no- 
tice. During  the  last  ten  years  not  a  single 
catastrophe  has  occurred  to  them  arising 
from  explosion,  although  cylindrical  boilers, 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  are  used,  composed  of 
plating  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
steam  of  50  lbs.  pressure  per  inch. 

Nothing,  in  the  history  of  transport  by 
land  or  water,  affords  any  parallel  for  the 
combination  of  cheapness,  luxury,  and  splen- 
dor presented  by  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
Hudson : — 

"  Previously  to  1844,  the  lowest  fare  between 
New  York  and  Albany^  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles,  was  four  shillings  and  fourpence  (one 
dollar).  At  present  the  fare  is  two  shillings  and 
twopence,  and  for  an  additional  sura  of  the  same 
amount,  the  passenger  can  command  the  luxury 
of  a  separate  state-room.  When  the  splendor 
and  ma^itnde  of  the  accommodation  is  con- 
sidered, Uie  maniificence  of  the  furniture  and  ac- 
cessories, the  cheapness  and  luxuriousness  6f  the 
table  (each  meal,  supplied  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  costing  only  two  shillings  and  two  pence), 
it  will  be  Mmitted  that  no  similar  example  of 
cheap  locomotion  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Passengers  may  there  be  transported 
in  a  floating  palace,  surrounded  with  all  the  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  of  the  most  splendid  hotel, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  for  less  than 
one-sixth  of  a  penny  per  head  per  mile. 

"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  during  the 
summer,  to  meet  individuals  on  board  these  l^ts, 
who  have  lodged  themselves  there  permanently 
during  a  certain  part  of  the  season,  instead  of 
establishing  themselves,  as  is  customary,  at  some 
of  the  hotels  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Their  daily  expenses  in  the  boat  are  as 
follows : — 


Fm» 

Excluuva  nw  of  itatt-rooai,  fto., 
Bnakfut,  dinier,  and  tapper, 

Total  daily  eapeiiM  for  board,  Iodising,  at-  ) 
tendanee,  and  traveliBf  160  milm  at  \ 
from  dghtaea  to  twenty  milee  an  hoar,   ) 


■.  d. 

2  3 

3  3 
6    6 


10  10 


"  Such  accommodation  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
economical  than  any  hotel.  The  state-room  is  as 
luxuriously  furnished  as  the  most  handsome  bed- 

*  Not  called  after  the  great  philosopher,  but 
after  a  great^Anerican  merchant  of  that  name. 


room,  and  is  more  spacious  than  the  room  in 
packet-«hips  similarly  designated. 

'*  To  obtain  an  adequate  notion  of  the  form  and 
structure  of  one  of  the  first-class  steamboats  on 
the  Hudson,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  boat  is  con- 
structed similar  in  form  to  a  Thames  wherry,  but 
above  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  tweniy-nve  or 
thirty  feet  wide.  Upon  this,  let  a  platform  of 
carpentry  bo  laid,  projecting  several  feet  upon 
either  side  of  the  boat,  and  at  stem  and  stern. 
The  appearance  to  the  eye  will  then  be  that  of  an 
immense  raft,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  long,  and  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet  wide.  Upon  this  flooring  let  us  imagine  an 
oblong  rectangular  wooden  erection,  two  stories 
high,  to  be  raised.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  boat, 
and  under  the  flooring  just  mentioned,  a  long  nar- 
row room  is  constructed,  having  a  series  of  berths 
at  either  side,  three  or  four  tiers  high.  In  the 
centre  of  this  flooring  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
inclosed  an  oblong,  rectangular  space,  within 
which  the  steam  machinery  is  placed,  and  this  in- 
closed space  is  continued  upward  through  the 
structure  raised  on  the  platform,  and  is  intersect- 
ed'ata  certain  height  above  the  platform  by  the 
shaft  or  axle  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

"  These  wheels  are  propelled,  generally,  by  a 
single  engine,  but  occasionally,  as  in  the  Euro- 
pean vessels,  by  two.  The  paddle-wheels  are 
usually  of  great  diameter,  varying  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  boat. 
In  the  wooden  building  raised  upon  the  platform 
already  mentioned,  is  contained  a  magnificent  sa- 
loon devoted  to  ladies,  and  to  those  gentlemen 
who  accompany  them.  Over  this,  in  the  upper 
story,  is  constructed  a  row  of  small  bed-rooms, 
each  handsomely  furnished,  which  those  passen- 
gers can  have  who  desire  seclusion,  by  paying  a 
small  additional  fare. 

**  The  lower  apartment  is  commonly  used  as  a 
dining  or  breakfast-room." 

The  husy  appearance  presented  hy  the 
spacious  bosom  of  the  Hudson,  and  the 
adroit  management  of  these  monstrous  ves- 
sels, running  at  twenty  miles  and  more, 
through  crowds  of  vessels  of  every  sort,  is 
described: — 

"  No  spectacle  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
that  which  the  Hudson  presents  for  several  miles 
above  New  York.  The  skill  with  which  these 
enormous  vessels,  measuring  from  three  to  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  are  made  to  thrid  their 
way  through  the  crowd  of  shipping,  of  every 
description,  moving  over  the  face  of  these  spa- 
cious rivers,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  accidents 
from  collision,  are  truly  admirable.  In  a  dark 
night  these  boats  run  at  the  top  of  their  speed 
through  fleets  of  sailing  vessels.  The  oells 
through  which  the  steersman  speaks  to  the  en- 
gineer scarcely  ever  cease.  Of  these  bells  there 
are  several  of  different  tones,  indicating  the  dif- 
ferent operations  which  the  engineer  is  command- 
ed to  make,  such  as  stopping,  starting,  reversing, 
slackening,  accelerating,  &c    At  the  slightest 
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^ap  of  one  of  these  bells,  these  enonnoas  engines 
are  stopped,  or  started,  or  reversed  by  the  en- 
gineer, as  though  they  were  the  plaything  of  a 
child.  Tl^ese  vessels,  proceeding  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  an  hour,  are  propelled  among  the 
crowded  shipping  with  so  much  skill  as  almost  to 
graze  the  sides,  bows,  or  sterns  of  the  vessels 
amonff  which  they  pass. 

"  The  difficulty  attending  these  evolutions  by  a 
vessel  such  as  the  New  World,  for  example,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  long  and  twelve 
yards  wide,  may  be  easily  imagined ;  and  the 
promptitude  and  certainty  with  which  an  engine 
whose  pistons  are  seventy-six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  whose  stroke  is  five  yards  in  length,  is 
governed,  must  be  truly  surprising." 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
other  western  rivers,  is  conducted,  however, 
in  a  manner  wholly  diflferent.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  deplorable  accidents  which 
occur,  from  time  to  time,  on  these  vast 
streams,  and  the  terrible  loss  of  life  which  so 
often  attends  them.  These, accidents,  instead 
of  diminishing  with  the  improvements  of 
art,  appear  rather  to  have  increased.  En- 
gineers, disregarding  the  heart-rending  nar- 
ratives continually  published,  have  done 
literally  nothing  to  check  the  evil,  and  it  may 
be  justly  said  to  be  a  disgrace  to  humanity, 
that  the  legislature  of  the  Union  has  not,  ere 
thb,  interposed  its  authority  lo  check  abuses 
which  are  productive  of  such  national  ca- 
lamities. 

In  a  Mississippi  steamer  the  cabins  and 
saloons,  although  less  magnificently  appoint- 
ed than  in  the  Hudson  boats,  are  equally 
spacious,  'i'hey  are  erected  on  a  flooring  or 
platform  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  deck  of 
the  vessel.  Upon  this  deck,  and  in  the 
space  under  the  flooring  which  supports  the 
cabins  and  saloons  occupied  by  the  passen- 
gers, are  placed  the  engines,  which  are  of  the 
coarsest  structure.  They  are  invariably 
worked  with  high  pressure  steam,  without 
condensation.  In  order  to  obtain  the  effect 
which,  in  the  Hudson  boats,  is  due  to  a  good 
vacuum,  the  steam  is  used  under  an  extraor- 
dinary pressure : — 

"  I  have  myself,"  says  Dr.  Ltirdner,  "  frequently 
witnessed  boilers  of  the  most  inartificial  construc- 
tion worked  with  steam  of  the  full  pressure  of 
120  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  bat  more  recently  this 
pressure  has  been  increased,  the  ordinary  working 
pressure  being  now  150  lbs.,  and  I  am  assured, 
on  good  authority,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  raised 
to  even  200  lbs.  The  boilers  are  cylindrical,  of 
large  diameter,  and  of  the  rudest  kind.  W  hen  re- 
turning flues  are  constructed  in  them,  the  space 
left  is  BO  small,  that  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  water  they  contain,  or  in  the  trim  of 


the  vessel,  causes  the  upper  flues  to  be  uncovered, 
and  the  intense  action  of  the  furnace,  in  this  case, 
soon  renders  them  red  hot,  when  a  frightful  col- 
lapse is  almost  inevitable.  The  red  hot  iron,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  intense  pressure,  gives 
way,  the  boiler  explodes,  and  the  scalding  water 
is  scattered  in  all  d^ections,  often  producing  more 
terrible  effects  than  even  the  fragments  of  the 
boiler,  which  arc  projected  around  with  destruc- 
tive force. 

"  Ajiother  frequent  cause  of  explosion  in  these 
boilers  is,  tlie  quantity  of  mud  helo  in  suspension 
in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri.  As  the  water  in  the  boiler  is 
evaporated,  the  earthy  matter- which  it  held  in  sus- 
pension remains  behind,  and  accumulates  in  the 
boiler,  in  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  at  length  col- 
lected in  a  thick  stratum.  This  earthy  stratum 
collected  within  the  boiler  being  a  non-conductor, 
the  heat  proceeding  from  the  furnace  is  intercep- 
ted, and,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  water, 
is  accumulated  in  the  boiler-plates,  Which  it  ulti- 
mately renders  red  hot.  Being  thus  softened,  tbey 
give  way,  and  the  boiler  bursts." 

The  only  remedy  for  this  e^il  is  to  blow 
out  the  mud,  from  time  to  time,  and  intro- 
duce fresh  water,  but  the  engine-drivers  and 
captains  do  not  like  this,  and  almost  syste- 
matically neglect  it.  They  are  too  intent  on 
obtaining  speed — and,  to  use  their  own 
phrase,  *'  gom^  a- head" — and  they  have  lit- 
tle hesitation  m  risking  their  own  lives  and 
.those  of  the  passengers,  rather  than  'allow 
themselves  to<  be  outrun  by  a  rival  boat. 

The  magnitude  of  these  boats  is  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Hudson ;  they  are, 
however,  constructed  more  with  a  view  to  the 
accommodation  of  freight,  carrying  down  the 
river  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  other  pro- 
duce} as  well  as  passengers;  to  New  Orleans. 
Many  of  these  vessels  are  300  feet  and  up- 
ward in  length,  and  are  capable  of  carrying 
a  thousand  tons  of  freight,  besides  affording 
luxurious  accommodation  to  a  large  number 
of  cabin  passengers,  and  thre^  or  four  hun- 
dred deck  passengers. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  is  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising than  the  results  of  their  river  steam 
navigation.  The  actual  extent  of  railways 
now  under  traffic,  in  the  several  States  com- 
posing the  union,  is  not  much  short  of  7,000 
miles!  Of  this  length,  more  than  4,000  miles 
were  open  as  early  as  1843,  before  England, 
or  any  other  country  of  Europe,  possessed 
railway  communication  at  all  approaching  to 
the  same  extent. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  chief 
theatre  of  railway  enterprise  has  been  the 
Atlantic  States^  The  Missbsippi  and  its  im- 
mense tributaries  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
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Western  States  so  eflSciently,  and  the  popa- 
latton  is  comparatively  so  Uiin,  that  many 
jears  will  probably  elapse  before  any  con- 
siderable extent  of  railway  communication 
will  be  established  in  that  vast  territory. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  various  detached  rail- 
ways, intersecting  the  most  remote  regions 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Dr.  Lardner,  who 
travelled  over  all  of  them  repeatedly,  says : — 

**  To  the  traveler  in  these  wild«s  the  aspect  of 
such  artificial  lines  of  transport  in  the  midst  of  a 
country,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  still  in  the 
state  of  native  forest,  in  most  remarkable,  and 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  irrepressible  spirit 
of  enterprise  of  its  population.  Traveling  in  the 
backwoods  of  Misbissippi,  through  native  forests 
where,  till  within  a  few  years,  human  foot  never 
trod,  through  solitudes  the  stillness  of  which  was 
never  broken  even  by  the  red  man,  I  have  been 
filled  with  wonder  to  find  myself  drawn  on  a  rail- 
way by  an  engine  driven  by  an  artisan  from  IJv- 
erpool,  and  whirled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  by  the  highest  refinements  of  the  art  of  loco- 
motion. It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the* impression 
produced  as  one  sees  the  frightened  deer  start 
from  its  lair  at  the  snorting  of  the  ponderous  ma- 
chine, and  the  appearance  of  the  ^nakc-like  train 
which  follows  it,  and  when  one  reflects  on  all  that 
man  has  accomplished  within  half  a  century  in 
this  region." 

In  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of 
the  railways,  there  are  many  peculiarities 
which  will  create  surprise  to  Europeans. 
Thus,  instead  of  terminating  in  the  suburbs 
of  great  towns,  the  railways  are,  in  many 
cases,  actually  carried  through  the  streets : — 

**  In  several  of  the  principal  American  cities, 
the  railways  are  continued  to  tlio  very  centre  of 
the  town,  following  the  windings  of  the  streets, 
and  turning  without  difficulty  the  sharpest  corners. 
The  locomotive  station  is,  however,  always  in  the 
suburbs.  Having  arrived  there,  the  engine  is  de- 
tached from  the  train,  and  horses  are  yoked  to  the 
carriages,  by  which  they  are  drawn  to  the  passen- 
ger depot,  usuallv  established  at  some  central 
situation.  Four  horses  are  attached  to  each  of 
the^e  oblong  carriages.  The  sharp  curves  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets  are  turned,  by  causing  the 
outer  wheels  of  the  trucks  to  run  upon  their 
flanges,  so  that  they  become  (while  passing  round 
the  curve)  virtually  larger  wheels  than  the  inner 
ones.  1  have  seen,  by  this  means,  the  longest 
railway  carriages  enter  the  depots  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  York,  with  as  much  precision 
and  facility  as  was  exhibited  by  the  coaches  that 
used  to  enter  the  gateway  of  tlie  Golden  Cross  or 
the  Saracen*s  Head." 

In  some  cases  a  long  line  of  transport  con- 
sists partly  of  railways  and  partly  of  canals. 
In  such  instances  it  would  be  almoiBt  imprac- 


ticable to  transship  the  merchandise  from  the 
railway  wagons  to  the  canal  boats,  or  t^e 
versa,  and  such  a  change  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  even  to  passengers  having  much 
luggage.  The  device  by  which  this  diffi- 
culty is  surmounted  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing:— 

**  The  merchandise  is  loaded,  and  the  passen- 
gers accommodated  in  the  boats  adapted  to  the 
canals,  at  the  depot  in  Market  street,  Phila- 
delphia. These  boat<<,  which  are  of  con^derable 
magnitude  and  length,  are  divided  into  segments, 
by  partitions  made  transversely  and  at  right  an- 
gles to  their  length,  so  that  each  boat  can  bo,  as 
it  were,  broken  into  three  or  more  pieces.  These 
several  pieces  are  placed  each  on  two  railway 
trucks,  whicii  support  it  at  its  ends,  a  proper  body 
being  provided  for  the  trucks  adapted  to  ih§  form 
of  the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  boat.  In  this  man- 
ner the  boat  is  carried  in  pieces,  with  its  load, 
along  the  railways.  On  arriving  at  the  canal,  tlic 
pieces  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  boat, 
which,  being  launched,  the  transport  is  continued 
on  the  water. 

**  On  arriving  ag^ain  at  the  railway,  the  boat  is 
once  more  resolved  into  its  segments,  which,  as 
before,  are  transferred  to  tJie  railway  trucks,  and 
trans{>ofted  to  the  next  canal  station  by  locomotive 
engines. 

"  Between  the  depot  in  Market  street  and  the 
locomotive  station,  which  is  situate  in  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia,  the  segments  of  the  boats  are 
drawn  by  horses,  on  railways  conducted  through 
the  streets.  At  the  locomotive  siation  the  trucks 
are  formed  into  a  continuous  train,  and  delivered 
over  10  the  locomotive  engine. 

"  As  the  body  of  the  truck  rest*  upon  a  pivot, 
under  which  it  is  supported  by  the  wheels,  it  is 
capable  of  revolving,  and  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
turning  the  shortest  curves ;  and  these  enormous 
vehicles,  with  their  contents  of  merchandise  and 
passengers,  are  seen  daily  issuing  from  the  gates 
of  the  depot  in  Market-street,  and  turning  without 
ditficulty  the  corners  at  the  entrance  of  each  suc- 
cesaivo  street." 

Where  the  line  of  route  of  a  railway  '\6  in- 
tersected by  wide  rivers  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  happens  not  unfrequently,  a  steam 
ferry  is  used  instead  of  a  bridge : 

"  The  management  of  these  steam  ferries  is  de- 
serving of  notice.  It  is  generally  so  arranged, 
that  the  time  of  crossing  them  corresponds  with  a 
meal  of  the  passengers.  A  platform  is  constructed, 
level  with  the  line  of  rails,  and  carried  to  the 
water's  edge.  Upon  this  platform  rails  are  laid, 
on  which  the  wagons  which  bear  the  passengers' 
luggage,  and  other  matters  of  light  and  rapid 
transp';rt,  are  rolled  directly  upon  Uie  upper  deck 
of  the  ferry  boat,  the  passengers  meanwhile  pro- 
ceeding under  a  covered  way  to  the  lower  deck. 
The  whole  operation  is  accomplished  in  five  min- 
utes.   While  the  boat  is  crossing  the  spaciuos 
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river,  the  paraeDgera  are  supplied  with  their 
breakfaRt,  dinner,  lunch,  or  supper,  as  the  case 
may  be.  On  arriving  at  the  opposite  bank  the 
upper  deck  cumes  in  contact  with  a  like  platform, 
bearing  a  railway  on  which  the  wagons  are 
rolled.  The  passengers  walk  by  a  covered  way, 
and  resume  their  places  in  the  railway  carriages, 
and  tlie  train  proceeds/' 

We  find  a  variety  of  other  interesting  de- 
tails respecting  the  internal  communicatioii  in 
the  United  States,  both  by  land  and  water, 
in  the  work  before  us ;  but  our  limits  oblige 
us  to  pass  them  over,  referring  the  reader  to 
the  volume  itself. 

Belgium  was  the  first  of  the  European 
States  to  perceive  the  vast  importance  of  the 
improvement  in  land  transport  made  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  her  first  great  measure,  after  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  independence,  which 
followed  the  revolution  of  1880,  was  the 
adoption  of  a  project  for.  the  construction  of 
an  extensive  system  of  railway  communica- 
tion, intersecting  her  territory  east  and  west, 
and  north  and  south ;  connecting  Ostend  with 
Cologne,  and  Valenciennes  with  Antwerp. 
A  few  years  since  this  project  was  realized, 
and  the  result  justified  its  policy.  In  ten 
years  from  the  opening  of  the  first  seqtion  of 
the  Stat«  railways,  the  exports  of  the  king- 
dom were  doubled)  and  the  imports  were 
augmented  fully  five  per  cent.  The  Belgian 
railways  consist  of  457  miles,  of  which  353 
have  been  constructed,  and  are  worked  by 
the  State.  The  total  cost  of  their  construc- 
tion and  equipment  has  amounted  to  eight 
millions  sterling. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1847,  the  gross  receipts 
proceeding  from  the  traffic  on  the  Belgian 
.  State  Railways  never  exceeded  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  capital,  and  the  nett  profits 
never  amount  to  so  much  as  four  per  cent., 
except  in  the  year  1846,  when  they  amounted 
to  four  and  one-tenth  per  cent. 

Considering  the  advanced  place  she  claims 
among  civilized  countries,  France  has  been 
singularly  backward  in  the  adoption  of  rail- 
ways. At  the  close  of  1849,  the  total  length 
of  railways  open  to  traffic  in  France,  did  not 
amount  to  1750  miles»  the  length  of  those  in 
progress  being  about  1250  miles — making  a 
total  of  3000  miles.  The  cost  of  those  com- 
pleted was  forty- six  millions  sterling,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  those  in  progress  was 
thirty -four  millions,  making  a  total  of  eighty 
millions  of  railway  capital. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  the  nett  profits  on  the  French  railways, 
taken  one  with  another,  do  not  much  exceed 
2^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  absorbed. 


The  system  of  railways  constructed  in  the 
German  States  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
a  circumstance  naturally  produced  by  the 
unequal  distribution  of  population,  commerce, 
and  industry.  A  tract  east  of  the  frontier 
of  the  Netherlands,  having  a  length  of  about 
400  miles  east  and  west,  and  a  width  of 
about  200  miles  north  and  south,  is  covered 
with  a  close  net- work  of  railways,  to  which 
all  the  other  systems  of  Germanic  railways 
may  be  reffaided  as  tributary.  These  other 
lines  consist  of  four  main  trunks,  running 
north  and  south,  with  numerous  branches. 

The  first  follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine, 
by  its  right  bank,  and  terminates  at  Bale. 
The  second  traverses  the  kmgdom  of  Wir- 
temberg,  from  Frankfort  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Constance.  The  third  traverses  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony  to  Lindau,  on  Lake  Constance  ;  and 
the  third  is  the  firreat  Austrian  line,  com- 
mencing at  Trieste,  and  passing  through  the 
entire  territory  of  the  empire  to  the  northern 
frontiers,  where  it  unites  with  the  Sazo- 
Silesian  system,  already  mentioned,  throwing 
off  numerous  branches  east  and  west  to 
Pesth,  Prague,  and  other  places. 

By  the  last  mentioned  system,  a  continuous 
line  of  railway  communication  is  open*  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  ports  of  the  Bal- 
tic, the  Sound,  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
Channel. 

If  the  ports  of  the  German  Ocean  be  de- 
sired to  be  reached,  the  branch  diverging 
eastward  at  Lundenburg  will  be  adopted,  by 
which  the  traveler  will  pass  through  Bo- 
hemia, Saxony,  and  Western  Prussia,  touch- 
ing at  Prague,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Magdeburg, 
and  arriving  ultimately  at  Hamburg.  If  it  be 
desired  to  reach  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  or 
the  SoiTnd,  he  will  pursue  the  Austrian 
trunk  line  to  Oderburg,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Silesia,  where  he  will  enter  on  the  Prussian- 
Silesian  system,  and  will  pass  by  Breslau, 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  Berlin,  to  Stettin, 
i  Berlin  is  the  common  centre  and  point  of 
I  departure  of  the  extensive  system  of  north- 
j  em  railways.  From  this  capital,  seven  trunk 
I  lines  will  ultimately  diverge,  five  of  which 
are  completed  and  in  operation. 

In  1849,  the  total  length  of  railways  un- 
der traffic  in  the  German  States  was. 4,500 
miles,  about  800  miles  being  in  progress  of 
construction. 

"  Projected  with  a  view  to  a  traffic  compara- 

*  A  short  distance  of  the  Austrian  line,  extending 
ftrom  Trieste  to  Laybach,  is  not  yet  open  for  traffic, 
bat  will  be,  no  doubt,  within  »  few  months. 
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tifely  limited,  and  resembling  cloeely  in  their 
commercial  conditions  the  roads  of  the  United 
States,  the  German  railways  have  been  con- 
atmcted,  in  general,  on  principles  analogous  to 
tlioee  which  have  been  found  to  answer  so  well 
in  America.  The  vast  expenditure  for  earth-work 
and  costly  works  of  art,  such  as  viaducts,  bridges, 
and  tunnels,  by  which  valley  are  bestridden  and 
mountains  pierced  to  gain  a  straight  and  level  line 
in  the  En^ish  system,  have  not  been  attempted  ; 
and  the  railways  have  been  carried  more  nearly 
along  the  natural  level  of  the  country,  the  cost  of 
earth-work  having  been  generally  limited  to  that 


of  short  cuttings  and  low  embankments.   Curves 
of  comparatively  short  radius  have  also  been  ad-  . 
mitted,  so  that  the  railways  might  wind  along 
those  levels  which  would  o^er  the  most  economi- 
cal conditions  of  construction. 


The  following  comparative  view  of  the  re- 
lation which  railways  and  railway  capital 
bear  to  the  territorial  extent  and  population 
of  different  countries,  will  be  read  with  inte- 
rest : — 


Comparative  View  of  the  Movement  of  Traffic  on  a  Portion  of  the  Railwayt  in  operation  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  United  States,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 


Year  reported, 

Length  of  railway 

Average  cost  of  construction  and  stock 
per  mile, 

Per  mile  of  railway  per  day — 

Receipts, 

Expenses, 

Profits, 

Expenses  per  cent  of  receipts,    . 

Profits  per  cent  of  capital. 

Receipts  per  mile  of  train, 
Receipts  per  passenger  booked,  . 

Distance  traveled  per  passenger, 

Receipts  per  passenger  per  mile, 
Na  of  passengers  per  tnun. 
Per  cent  of  passengers  booked, 

1st  class, 

2d  class, 

8d  class, 

Receipts  per  ton  of  goods  booked. 

Distance  carried  per  ton,     . 

Receipts  per  too  per  mile,    .        . 
Nnmoer  of  tons  per  train,    . 
Average  speed  of  passenger-trains  in 
miles  per  hour. 

Stoppages  included,    . 

Stoppages  excluded,  . 


United 
Kinfdom. 

United 
Stales. 

Belgiain. 

France. 

Gemanio 
Sutes. 

1847. 

1747. 

1847. 

48. 

1S46. 

mile%. 

miles. 

miles. 

mUes. 

miles. 

8086 

1160 

868 

1090 

2804 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

40,000 

9200* 

18,000 

26,800 

11,000 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7-6 

405 

4-6 

6-80 

216 

80 

1-89 

29 

8-88 

1-04 

4-6 

216 

1-7 

1-97 

M2 

40-0 

46-8 

68-0 

680 

48-8 

4-2 

8-6 

8-44 

268 

8-72 

«.   d. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

«.  d. 

s.     d. 

7     0 

7     6 

6     0. 

7   6 

^__    • 

2     0 

2     8 

1     6 

2    176 

1     6-5 

mt7f«. 

milet. 

miles. 

mUes. 

miles. 

16-76 

18-2 

22-6 

24-9 

1-96 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d 

d. 

1-64 

1-47 

0-8 

1-08 

0-98 

50 

64 

75-8 

61-4 

— 

18-8 

100 

11 

70 

86 

89-5 

1 

24-0 

24-6 

22-4 

46-7 

— 

65 

68-4 

74-0 

«.     d. 

«.     d. 

t.    d. 

s.    d. 

8     2-2 

5     85 

5     2 

-^ 

10     1 

milee. 

mUee, 

miles. 

miles. 

226 

88 

488 

— — 

46-4 

>  d 

d. 

d. 

■ 

d. 

1-67 

1-8 

1-84 

— 

26 

546 

88-2 

— ^ 

— 

24-5 

15-0 

^^^ 

21-2 

20-0 

82  0 

— 

^^p^ 

27-0 

24-2 

*'  In  making  such  a  comparison  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  consider  not  merely  the  length  of 
railway  reported  to  bo  in  opemtion  or  in  progress, 
but  the  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  its 
construction ;  for  two  lines  of  communication  re- 
ceiving the  common  denomination  of  railways 
may  differ  from  each  other  extremely  in  their 
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*  The  average  cost  of  all  the  remaining  lines  was  about 
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utility  and  value.  Such  a  line  of  communication 
as  that  which  connects,  or  lately  connected,  Ports- 
mouth (Virginia)  with  Weldon  (North  Carolina), 
and  that  which  connects  London  and  Birmingham 
both  receive  the  common  name  of  railway,  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  log-cabin  of  a  Missouri 
settler  and  the  palace  of  Blenheim  receive  the 


£8,000  per  mile. 
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common  denominatioD  of  **  dwelliDg^honse.'*  The 
most  exact  measure  of  the  relative  utility  or  effi* 
ciency  of  two  lines  of  railway  is  their  cost.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that,  even  in 
adopting  this  test,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  land,  material,  and  manual  labor. 

"  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  exhibit- 
ed a  comparative  view  of  the  average  movement 
of  the  traffic  upon  the  railways  in  operation  in 
different  countries  at  a  corresponding  epoch.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  no  documents  to  enable  us  to 
do  this  with  all  the  precision  which  might  be 


wished.  I  have,  however,  collected  in  a  table  as 
many  data  as  are  supplied  by  authentic  docu- 
ments for  nearly  corresponding  epochs.  The 
railwavs  on  which  the  traffic  reported  has  been 
carried  do  not  in  general  include  all  the  lines  open 
in  the  respective  countries ;  nevertheless,  tney 
will  affi>rd  some  approximation  to  a  comparison  of 
the  extent  of  intercommunication  by  railway.  In 
some  cases  also  I  have  been  obliged  to  obtain  the 
numerical  results  by  estimation.  These  I  have 
indicated  in  the  table." 


.»4.^^»« .. 


From    the    New    Moatbly    MagBsiae. 


WALLACE    AND    FAWDON 


BT    LEIGH    HUNT. 


[This  oallad  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  notes  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Wallace,  the  great 
Scottish  patriot,  had  been  defea.ted  in  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  English.  He  was  forced  to  retreat 
with  only  sixteen  followers ;  the  English  pursued  him  with  a  bloodhound ;  and  his  Bole  chance  of  es- 
cape from  that  tremendous  investigator  was  either  in  baffling  the  scent  altogether  (which  was  impos- 
sible, unless  fugitives  cquld  take  to  the  water,  and  continue  there  for  some  distance),  or  in  confusing 
it  by  the  spilling  of  blood.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  captive  was  sometimes  sacrificed  ;  in  which  case 
the  hound  stopped  upon  the  body. 

The  supernatural  part  of  the  story  of  Fawdon  is  treated  by  its  first  relator,  Harry  the  Minstrel,  as  a 
mere  legend,  and  that  not  a  very  credible  one ;  but  as  a  mere  legend  it  is  very  fine,  and  quite  sufficient 
for  poetical  purposes ;  nor  should  the  old  poet*s  philosopliy  have  thought  proper  to  gainsay  it.  Never- 
theless, as  the  mysteries  of  the  conscience  are  more  awful  things  than  any  merely  gratuitous  terror 
(besides  leaving  optical  phenomena  quite  as  real  as  the  latter  may  find  them),  even  the  supernatural 
part  of  the  story  becomes  probable  when  we  consider  the  agitations  which  the  noble  mind  of  Wallace 
may  have  undergone  during  such  trying  physical  circumstances,  and  such  extremes  of  moral  respon- 
sibility. It  seems  clear,  that  however  necessary  the  deatli  of  Fawdon  may  have  been  to  his  compan- 
ions or  to  Scotland,  his  slayer  regretted  it ;  I  have  suggested  the  kind  of  reason  which  he  would  most 
likely  have  had  for  the  regret ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  Wallace  actually  saw  the 
visions,  and  that  the  legend  originated  in  the  fact.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Fawdon  became  pres- 
ent, embodied  or  disembodied,  whatever  nmy  have  been  the  case  with  his  spectre.  I  only  say  that 
what  the  legend  reports  Wallace  to  have  seen,  was  actually  in  the  heroes  eyes.  The  remainder  of  the 
question  I  leave  to  the  pyschologist.] 


Part  the  First 

Wallace  with  his  sixteen  men 

Is  on  his  weary  way ; 
They  have  halting  been  all  night, 

And  hastinff  been  all  day ; 
And  now,  to  uwe  their  only  hope ; 

They  hear  the  bloodhound  bay. 


The  bloodhound's  bay  comes  down  the  wind, 

Right  upon  the  road ; 
Town  and  tower  are  yet  to  pass, 

With  not  a  friend's  abode. 

Wallace  neither  turnM  nor  spake , 

Closer  drew  the  men ; 
Little  had  they  said  that  day, 

But  most  went  cursing  then 
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Oh  !  to  meet  twice  sixteen  foes 
Coining  from  English  ground, 

And  leave  their  bodies  on  the  track, 
To  cheat  King  Edward's  hound. 

Oh  !  to  overtake  one  wretch 

That  lefl  them  in  tlie  fight, 
And  leave  him  cloven  to  the  ribs, 

To  mock  the  bloody  spite. 

Suddenly,  dark  Fawdon  stopped, 

As  they  uear'd  a  town ; 
He  stumbled  with  a  desperate  oath. 

And  cast  him  fiercely  down. 

He  said,  <*  The  leech  tpok  all  my  strength, 

My  body  is  un blest ; 
Come  dog,  come  devil,  or  English  rack,     . 

Here  must  Fawdon  rest." 


Fawdon  was  an  Irishman, 
Had  joined  them  in  the  war ; 

Four  orphan  children  waited  him 
Down  by  Eden  Scawr. 

But  Wallace  hated  Fawdon*8  ways, 
That  were  both  fierce  and  shy ; 

And  at  his  words  he  tum'd,  ana  said, 
"  That's  a  traitor's  lie. 

No  thought  is  thine  of  lingering  here, 

A  captive  for  the  houna; 
Thine  eye  is  bright ;  thy  lucky  flesh 

Hath  not  a  single  wound  : 
The  moment  we  depart,  the  lane 

Will  see  thee  from  the  ground." 

Fawdon  woald  not  speak  nor  stir, 

Speak  as  any  might ; 
ScornM  or  sooih'd,  he  sat  and  lower'd 

As  though  in  angry  spite. 

Wallace  drew  a  little  back, 

And  waved  ^s  men  apart ; 
And  Fawdon  half  Icap'd  up,  and  cried, 

«  ThoU  wilt  not  have  the  heart !" 

Wallace  with  his  dreadful  sword. 

Without  further  speech. 
Clean  cut  off  dark  Fawdon's  head. 

Through  its  stifled  screech : 

Through  its  stifled  screech,  and  through 
The  arm  that  fenc'd  his  brow ; 

And  Fawdon,  as  he  leap'd,  fell  dead, 
And  safe  is  Wallace  now. 

Safe  is  Wallace  with  his  men. 

And  silent  with  the  hound  , 
And  on  their  way  to  Castle  Gheisk 

They  quit  the  snllen  ground. 


Fart  the  Second. 

Wallace  lies  in  Castle  Gask, 

Resting  with  his  men ; 
Not  a  soul  has  come,  three  days. 

Within  the  warder's  ken. 

Resting  with  his  men  is  Wallace, 

Yet  Tie  fareih  ill : 
There  are  tumults  in  his  blood. 

And  pangs  upon  his  will. 

It  was  night,  and  all  were  housed, 

Talking  long  and  late ; 
Who  is  this  that  blows  the  horn 

At  the  castle  gate  7 

Who  is  this  that  blows  the  horn 
Which  none  but  Wallace  hears  ? 

Loud  and  louder  grows  the  blast 
In  his  frenzied  ears. 

He  sends  by  twos,  he  sends  by  threes. 
He  sends  them  all  to  learn ; 

He  stands  upon  the  stairs,  and  calls. 
But  none  of  them  return. 

Wallace  flung  him  forth  down  stairs ; 

And  there  the  moonlight  fell 
Across  the  yard  upon  a  sight, 

That  makes  bim  seem  in  hell. 

Fawdon's  headless  trunk  he  sees. 

With  an  arm  in  air. 
Brandishing  his  bloody  head 

By  the  swinging  hair. 

Wallace  with  a  stifled  screech 

Tum'd  and  fled  amain, 
Up  the  stairs,  and  through  the  bowers. 

With  a  burning  brain : 

From  a  window  Wallace  leap'd 

Fifteen  feet  to  ground. 
And  never  stopp'd  till  fast  within 

A  nunnery's  holy  bound. 

And  then  he  tum'd,  in  gasping  doubt. 

To  see  the  fiend  retire. 
And  saw  him  not  at  hand,  but  saw 

Castle  Gask  on  fire. 

All  on  fire  was  Castle  Gask ; 

And  on  its  top,  endued 
With  the  bulk  of  half  a  tower. 

Headless  Fawdon  stood. 

Wide  he  held  a  burning  beam, 
And  blackly  fill'd  the  light ; 
His  body  seem'd,  by  some  black  art, 
To  look  at  Wallace,  heart  to  heart, 
Threatening  throogh  the  night. 

Wallace  that  day  week  arose 

From  a  feeble  bed ; 
And  gentle  though  he  was  before, 
Yetnow  to  orphans  evermore 

He  gentlier  bowM  his  betd. 
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Life  of  Mahomet.     By  Washington  Irving.     I^ondon  :  Murray,  1850. 


In  the  year  613,  the  inhabitanU  of  Mecca, 
a  considerable  walled  town,  situated  in  a  bar- 
ren stony  valley,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  no  small  excitement,  bv  learn- 
ing  that  they  had  a  prophet  among  them,  a 
man  professmg  to  have  a  commission  from 
God  to  teach  them,  and  all  the  other  Arabs, 
a  new  way  of  life.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  fact.  AlreadVy  for  three  years  or  more, 
there  had  been  wnisperinffs  in  the  town  that 
something  strange  had  befallen  Mahomet  Ibn 
Abdallah,  and  hb  wife  Kadijah  ;  and  now 
the  secret  was  out.  Mahomet  himself  had 
revealed  it.  At  a  meeting  of  his  kinsmen, 
after  having  feasted  them  with  lamb's  flesh 
and  milk,  he  had  openly  asserted  what  he 
had  till  then  told  only  to  a  few,  and  announ- 
ced himself  as  a  messenger  of  God,  sent  to  re- 
form the  faith  of  the  Arabs.  **  Children  of 
Abd-al-Motalleb,"  he  had  said  to  them,  '^  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  man  in  Ara- 
bia that  can  make  you  a  better  present  than 
that  I  now  brin^  to  you ;  for  I  offer  you  the 
good  both  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  that  is  to 
come.  Know  that  the  great  God  has  com- 
manded me  to  call  you  imto  him."  For 
some  time  the  kinsmen  had  kept  silence,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  ;  but  at  last  Mahomet's 
young  cousiii,  Ali,  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  had  sprung  up  and  said, 
"  Come,  my  cousin,  I  will  be  with  you ;  I 
will  be  your  vizier  in  Mecca."  And  Maho- 
met had  embraced  the  boy  before  all  the 
! kinsmen,  and  had  said,  <'  Verily,  this  is  my 
brother,  and  my  vizier  over  you ;  see,  then, 
/<Jiat  ye  pay  liim  reverence.  And  at  this 
the  kinsmen  had  laughed  heartily,  turning  to 
.Abu  Th  ileb,  the  father  of  Ali,  who  was  pre- 
•-aent,  and  saying,  **  Hearest  thou  this,  Abu 
Thaleb,  that  henceforth  thou  must  render 
obedienee  to  thine  own  son  ?"  And  all  these 
things,  and  many  more,  had  been  spread 
abroad  in  Mecca  and  its  neighborhood,  so 
that,  both  in  and  around  the  town,  nothing 


was  spoken  of  but  the  divine  mission  of  Ma- 
homet Ibn  Abdallah. 

The  Arabic  writers  that  tell  us  these  facts, 
give  us  an  account  also  of  the  pedigree  and 
previous  history  of  Mahomet.  The  prophet, 
they  say,  was  not  an  Arab  of  the  genuine  or 
pure  race,  the  posterity  of  Kahtan  or  Joktan, 
the  son  of  Heber,  by  whom,  after  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  wick^d  aboriginal  tribes  of  Ad, 
Thamud,  <&c.,  the  Arabian  Peninsula  had 
been  re-colonized ;  he  was  an  Arab  of  the 
mixed  or  Ishmaelitish  stock,  that  had  been 
introduced  into  the  peninsula,  and  particularly 
into  that  western  portion  of  it  called  Hejaz, 
by  the  marriage  of  Ishmael,  the  outcast  son 
of  Abraham,  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Joktan.  The  distinction,  however,  between 
these  two  kinds  of  Arabs  was  one  rather  of 
tradition  than  reality,  the  Ishmaelitish  and  the 
native  Arabs  living  in  a  state  of  interfusion, 
and  pursuing  exactly  the  same  occupations 
— some  settled  in  towns  scattered  at  intervals 
over  the  Peninsula,  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion roaming  over  the  desert  spaces  of  the  in- 
terior with  their  flocks  and  camels 

In  the  course  of  the  general  distribution  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  among  the  multitudi- 
nous tribes,  whether  pure  or  Ishmaelitish, 
that  divided  the  possesssion  of  it,  that  part  of 
the  province  of  Hejaz  in  which  the  town  of 
Mecca  was  included,  had  fallen  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Korcishites,  who  traced  their  existence 
to  Koreish,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael. 
By  the  acquisition  of  this  territory,  the  men 
of  Koreish  found  themselves  raised  to  a  posi- 
tion of  pre-eminence  among  the  other  Arab 
tribes ;  for  Mecca  wa^  a  spot  holy  in  the  im- 
agination of  all  the  Arabians,  on  account  of  its 
legendary  associations.  In  this  waterless  and 
dreary  valley,  said  the  native  tradition,  had 
Adam  and  Eve  first  met  again  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise,  and  long  wanderings 
over  the  earth,  in  search  of  each  other ;  here 
had  these  parents  of  our  race  first  worship- 
ed God  in  their  new  wretchedness ;  here  had 
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^heir  son  Seth  built  the  famous  Eaaba,  or 
square-stone  shrine,  for  which  heaven  itself 
had  furnished  the  model ;  here  also  it  was 
that  the  outcast  Hagar  and  her  son  had  sat 
down  to  die,  when  the  angel  appeared,  and 
showed  them  the  waters  of  the  well  Zem-zem 
bubbling  up  to  refresh  them ;  and  here,  finally, 
had  the  mighty  Ishmael,  assisted  by  his  aged 
father,  after  their  reconciliation,  restored  the 
work  of  Seth,  which  the  flood  had  swept 
away,  building  into  one  of  its  walls,  by  the 
direction  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  the  sacred 
black  stone  that  had  been  seen  to  fall  from 
the  open  sky.  Centuries,  therefore,  before 
the  Christian  era,  Mecca  was  the  Kebla  of 
Arabia — the  fixed  point  toward  which,  as 
toward  the  holiest  spot  known,  all  devout 
Arabs,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  the  Red  to  the  Persian  Sea,  were 
taught  to  turn  when  they  prayed.  What- 
ever diversities  of  creed  or  worship  distin- 
guished the  diflferent  tribes  of  the  great  Pen- 
insula, in  this  one  feeling,  at  least,  of  re- 
verence for  the  Kaaba,  and  for  the  city  Mecca 
as  the  seat  of  it,  all  were  agreed.  It  was  to 
this,  its  religious  reputation,  that  Mecca  ow^d 
its  prosperity.  Pilgrims  traveling  thither 
periodically  from  all  parts  of  Arabia,  in  order 
that  they  might  walk  in  procession  round  the 
Kaaba,  and  kiss  the  black  stone  in  its  eastern 
wall,  were  accustomed  to  bring  their  merchan- 
dise with  them ;  and  the  MeccaoB,  who  but 
for  this  concourse  of  people  to  their  little  ter- 
ritory, would  have  been  among  the  poorest 
of  all  the  Arabians,  became  ricn  by  the  con- 
sequent traffic.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Koreishites,  as  the  masters  of  Mecca,  and  the 
hereditary  keepers  of  the  Kaaba,  were  accoun- 
ted illustrious  among  the  Arab  tribes  ;  or  that 
their  particular  dialect  of  the  general  Arabic 
spoken  by  all,  was  considered  the  finest,  the 
richest,  and  the  most  classic. 

Not  only  did  the  Prophet  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Koreish,  he  belonged  also  to  the 
most  important  branch  of  that  tribe — the 
family  of  the  Haschemites.  His  grandfather, 
Abd-al-Motalleb,  the  head  of  this  family, 
was  by  that  fact  the  first  man  in  Mecca — the 
chief  in  civil  authority,  the  most  active  in 
business,  and  the  recognized  guardian  of  the 
Kaaba.  Dying  in  extreme  old  age,  this  man 
left  a  large  family  of  descendants — children, 

S'andchildren,  and  great-grandchildren, 
ut  of  all  these,  his  favorite  is  said  to  have 
been  his  grandson  Mahomet,  the  only  and 
orphan  child  of  his  deceased  son  Abdallah. 
Bom  in  571,  Mahomet  was  but  seven  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  grandfather's  death  ; 
after  which  he  fell  to  the  charge  of  his  nu- 


merous uncles,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
Abu  Thaleb,  the  eldest  son  of  Abd-al-Motal- 
leb, and  his  successor  in  the  government  of 
Mecca.  The  youth  and  the  early  manhood 
of  the  Prophet  were  accordingly  spent  either 
at  Mecca,  m  the  household  of  Abu  Thaleb, 
or  in  such  casual  expeditions  for  war,  plun^- 
der,  or  trade,  as  were  undertaken  by  any  of 
the  uncles.  His  sole  patrimony,  indepen- 
dently of  what  he  earned  in  the  service  of 
Abu  Thaleb,  consisted  of  five  camels,  a  few 
sheep,  and  a  black  female  slave. 

As  an  Arab  of  undoubted  pedigree,  Ma- 
homet must  have  inherited,  in  high  measure, 
the  peculiar  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
that  distinguish  at  this  hour,  as  they  have 
always  disUnguished,  the  men  of  the  Shemi- 
tic  race.  "  The  Shemite,"  says  Mr.  Layard, 
*'  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  what  we 
call  imagination.  The  poor  and  ignorant 
Arab,  whether  of  the  desert  or  town,  moulds 
with  clay  the  jars  for  his  daily  wants,  in  a 
form  which  may  be  traced  in  the  most  ele- 
gant vases  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  and,  what  is 
no  less  remarkable,  identical  with  that  repre- 
sented on  monuments  raised  by  his  ancestors 
3000  years  before.  If  he  speaks,  he  shows 
a  ready  eloquence ;  his  words  are  glowing 
and  apposite  ;  his  descriptions  true,  yet  bril- 
liant ;  his  similes  just,  yet  most  fanciful. 
These  high  qualities  seem  to  be  innate  in 
him ;  he  takes  no  pains  to  cultivate  or  im- 
prove them  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  reducing 
them  to  any  rule,  or  measuring  them  by  any 
standard."  More  particularly,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Shemitic  mind,  whether  as 
seen  in  the  Arab,  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Syrian 
type,  seem  to  be  these — extreme  facility  and 
spontaneity  in  operation,  and  comparative 
independence,  as  regards  the  symmetry  of 
the  result,  on  training  or  culture  ;  a  prevail- 
ing seriousness,  or  even  ferocity  of  mood, 
and,  connected  with  this,  a  deficiency  in  at 
least  the  Teutonic  form  Of  humor;  and, 
above  all,  a  deep  and  fervid  faith  in  the  su- 
pernatural, and  a  strong  aptitude  for  relig- 
ious emotion.  All  th#se  qualities  of  his  race 
must  have  existed  in  Mahomet  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  and,  if  there  were  any  minor  peculi- 
arities of  temperament  likely  to  arise  from 
the  grafting  of  a  Hebrew  shoot  on  an  Arabic 
stock,  these,  also,  we  may  suppose,  were 
illustrated  in  him. 

The  influences  that  must  have  acted  on 
the  soul  of  this  young  Arab  in  his  progress 
to  maturity,  were  many  and  various.  Of 
education,  in  the  scholastic  sense,  he  re- 
ceived little  or  none,  as  he  never  was  able 
either  to  read  or  to  write, — accom^l\&bL\sQft.^^> 
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however,  which  were  by  no  means  unknown 
among  his  contemporary  Meccans.     Expert- 
ness  in  horsemanship  and  in  the  use  of  arms  ; 
skill  in  the  management  of  cattle  ;  shrewd- 
ness in  buying  and  selling  and  in  judging  of 
wares,  together  with  such  general  ingenuity 
and  manual  dexterity  as  were  necessary  to 
supply  one's  personal  wants  in  so  primitive 
a  state  of  society — these  were,  doubtless,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  early  acquisitiops  of 
the  future   prophet.     But  even   in  such  a 
rude  way  of  life,  literary  sensations  and  im- 
pulses were  not  wholly  wanting.     To  that 
passion  for  song   and  legend,  in  which  no 
race  of  any  promise  has  ever  been  found  de- 
ficient, and  which  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
Arabian  life  were  so  well  calculated  to  fos- 
ter, the  wild  Arabs  of  Mahomet's  days  joined 
a  degree  of  literary  taste  and  fastidiousness 
almost  amounting  to  dilettantism.     To  hear 
a  fine  story  well  told ;  to  sit  at  sunset  at  the 
door  of  a  tent,  listening  to  the  tinkling  sylla- 
bles  or   rythmic  cadences  of    a   practiced 
speaker,  as  he  wove  forth   some   gorgeous 
prose-fancy  of  the  wonderful,  or  declaimed 
some  earnest  ode  of  war — was  a  recreation 
of  all  most  suitable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Arab,  with  his  craving  for  mental  stimulus, 
and  his  oriental   love   of  repose.      Hence, 
among  the  ancient  Arabs,  an  aesthetic  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  pleasure  of  sound  for  its 
own  sake,  and  a  conceit  in  the  structure  and 
wealth  of  their  own  language,  such  as  we 
hardly  find  among  any  other  people  at  the 
same  stage  of  its  history.     To  be  able  to  ex- 
press himself  fluently  and  with  elegance  on 
any  given*  occasion,  was  an  accomplishment 
which,  as  it  was  easy  by  nature  to  the  Arab, 
so  it  was  his  study  to  acquire  and  improve. 
And  when  this  power  flashed  out  at  all  con- 
spicuously, when  a  poet  was  born  in  any 
tribe  or  family,  the  event  was   celebrated 
with  all  honor ;  neighboring  tribes  sent  their 
recognition  in  gifts,  or  assembled  to  hear  the 
new  star  of  Atabian  song.     At  a  great  fair, 
too,  that  was  annually  held  at  Ocadh,  in 
Yemen,  poets  from  all  parts  of  Arabia  met 
to  recite  their  compositions,  and  to  compete 
for  prizes ;  and  such  poems  as  then  pleased 
most  were  afterward  written  in  letters   of 
gold  on  flags  of  Egyptian  silk,  and  sent  to 
be  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the  Kaaba,  at 
Mecca.     Seven   of  these    ancient    x\rabi<in 
prize- poems  have  been  preserved  to  us,  in  a 
collected  form,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
MonllakaU''  that  is,  "  The  Suspended:'    To 
such  poems  Mahomet  must  have  often  list- 
ened m  his  youth  ;  nor,  considering  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  the 


reputation  it  enjoyed  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  its  dialect,  is  it  wonderful 
that  among  the  prophet's  own  kinsmen  were 
men  whose  verses  were  familiar  over  all 
Arabia.  Lebid  and  Hareth,  two  of  the 
seven  poete  of  "  The  Moallakat:'  were 
Koreishites,  and  contemporaries  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  prophet 
was  ready  to  announce  his  mission  to  the 
people  of  Mecca,  there  were  poets  enough  in 
the  place  to  criticise  and  lampoon  him. 

From  the  recitations  of  the  poets,  as  well  * 
as  from  the  daily  conversations  that  he  must 
have  listened  to  in  the  streets  and  houses  of 
Mecca,  Mahomet,  doubtless,  acquired  such 
knowledge  as  he  afterward  exhibited  of  the 
legendary  lore  of  his  countrymen.     Of  the 
matter  thus  accumulated  in  his  mind,  much 
would  necessarily  consist  of  traditions   re- 
lating to  the  history  of  his  own  tribe,  espe- 
cially in  its  connection  with  Mecca.     Much, 
however,  would  be  of  wider  import — tradi- 
tions relating  to  such  great  events  of  prime- 
val times  as   the   Creation,  the  Flood,  the 
dispersion  of  races,  the  peopling  of  Arabia, 
and  its  early  relations   with   the  adjoining 
countries  of  Persia,   Syria,   Palestine,   and 
Egypt;  traditions  also  of  specially   Arabic 
significance,  respecting  such  notable  men  of 
those  old   times,  as  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Nimrod,  Abraham,   Isaac,   Ishmael, 
Jacob,  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  other 
Biblical  heroes.     What   proportion   of  this 
mass  of  legendary  matter  had  come  down  to 
the  Arabs  by  an  independent  stream  of  tra- 
dition  from  the  great  Shemitic   foreworld, 
and  what  proportion,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sisted of  real  Biblical  history,  originally  dif- 
fused among  the  Arabs  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
subsequently  corrupted  to  Arabic  use,  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  determine.     Among 
the   purely  Arabic  legends,  without  doubt, 
ai'e  to  be  reckoned  those  that  related  to  the 
extinct  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jadis, 
the   first  Jorham,   and   Amalek,   to  which 
tribes,  it  was  alleged,  the  Arabian  peninsula 
had  belonged  before  it  was  occupied  by  the 
posterity  of  Joktan.     The  age  of  these  primi- 
tive  Arabians  lay  behind  the  historic  period 
of  their  successors  like  a  dark  and  gloomy 
background ;  and  one  of  the  most  favorite 
exercises  of  the  Arab  muse  was  to  open  up 
this  background,  by  fictitious   descriptions, 
reveahng,  as  it  were,  in  lurid  glimpses,  the 
splendors  of  its  buried  cities,  the  banners  of 
its  vanished  tents,  and  the  once  defiant  en- 
ergy of  its  now  dead  populations.     One  le- 
gend of  this  ideal  Arabic  foreworld  appears 
to  have  been  in  special  repute — the  legend. 
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namely,  of  Hud,  the  prophet  sent  by  God  to 
reclaim  the  idolatrous  Addites.  Long  and 
wearily,  said  the  legend,  had  the  good  Hud 
preached  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Addites, 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  him ;  so  4hat 
God  at  last  grew  wroth  against  them,  and 
sent  a  blast  of  suffocating  wind  across  their 
country,  which  destroyed  them  all.  Similar, 
also,  according  to  another  legend,  had  been 
the  fate  of  the  men  of  Thamud.  To  them 
was  sent  the  prophet  Saleh,  as  Hud  had 
been  sent  to  the  Addites  ;  nay,  to  cure  their 
unbelief,  God  had,  at  their  request,  wrought 
a  miracle  by  His  servant,  and  caused  a  she 
eamel,  big  with  young,  to  issue  from  a  hard 
rock ;  but,  in  their  wantonness,  they  killed 
this  camel,  and  God,  to  punish  them,  sent 
an  earthquake,  which  strewed  the  ground 
with  their  corpses.  These  and  other  legends 
of  the  same  kind  appear  to  have  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
Mahomet  of  Mecca. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  legendary 
lore  of  his  countrymen,  and  their  Arabicised 
versions  of  Hebrew  narratives,  that  the 
nephew  of  Abu  Timleb  had  matter  of  thought 
supplied  to  him.  Looking  abroad  over  the 
field  of  Arabia  from  his  stand-point  at  Mecca, 
he  could  command  a  view  of  a  whole  sea  of 
intermixed  and  confused  speculation.  In  the 
"  Age  of  Ignorance,*'  as  the  Arabs  call  the 
period  prior  to  Mahomet,  Arabia  was  a  kind 
of  waste  area  of  the  East,  upon  which  had 
been  accumulated  the  rubbish  and  debris  of 
various  religious  systems. 

In  the  first  place,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  lowest  stratum  of  Arabian  thought,  there 
was  the  native  religion  of  the  Arabs,  a  kind 
of  medley  of  Felichism  and  Polytheism,  ex- 
hibiting precisely  such  a  degeneracy  from 
the  pure  Monotheistic  Faith  of  the  days  of 
Job>  as  would  have  been  presented  by  the 
Hebrews,  if  they  had  been  permitted  without 
interruption,  for  a  series  of  ages,  to  follow 
their  idolatrous  tendencies.  That  there  were 
still  gleams  of  belief,  particularly  among  the 
men  of  Koreish,  in  one  only  living  and  true 
God,  nay,  that  speculatively  the  unity  of  God 
was  always  present  to  the  thoughtful  Arab  as 
a  tenet  of  faith,  is  sufficiently  clear  to  all  who 
study  the  language  of  the  time.  But,  escaping 
from  underneath  this  grand  doctrine,  the  Ara- 
bic mind  at  large  had  provided  itself  with 
something  lower  and  more  palpable,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Pantheon  of  local  gods  and  god- 
desses, conceived  according  to  the  Arabic,  as 
the  Greek  pantheon  was  according  to  the 
Greek  mode  of  thinking.  Thus  the  tribe  of 
Koreish,  it  is  said,  worshiped  an  idol  called 


Al  Uzza ;  the  idol  of  the  tribes  of  Hodhail 
and  Khozah,  between  Mecca  and  Medina, 
was  a  large  stone,  named  Manah  ;  the  tribe 
of  Thakif  worshiped  a  goddess  named  Allat ; 
and  other  local  deities  of  note  were  Wadd, 
Jawa,  Yayuth,  Yauk,  and  Nasr.  In  one 
part  of  Arabia,  the  chief  idol  was  a  lump  of 
dough  ;  in  others,  stones  were  worshiped, 
that  had  been  originally  brought,  it  was  said, 
from  the  holy  valley  of  Mecca.  And,  as  it 
was  a  principle  of  the  Greek  Polytheism, 
that  every  locality  should  tolerate  the  gods 
of  every  other,  so  among  the  Arabs,  the  mul- 
titudinous local  gods  that  existed  over  the 
surface  of  the  country,  were  by  no  means 
supposed  to  exclude  or  interfere  with  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  in  token  of  their 
purely  local  efficacy,  and  of  the  subordina- 
tion or  their  worship  to  catholic  Arabic  feel- 
ing, no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  sixty 
such  idols,  collected  from  the  Arabic  area,  and 
even  from  districts  lying  beyond  it,  within  the 
boundaries  of  Syria  and  Persia,  were  ranged 
in  niches  round  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  so  as  to 
attract,  as  it  were,  to  that  holy  centre,  all  the 
possible  rays  of  Arabic  devotion.  In  en* 
circling  the  E^aaba,  therefore,  during  the 
holy  months,  the  pilgrims  virtually  did  hom- 
age to  all  the  gods  of  Arabia,  while,  in  the 
more  special  acts  of  kissing  the  black  stone, 
drinking  the  waters  of  Zem-zem,  and  gazing 
on  the  tomb  of  Ishmael,  they  merged,  as  it 
were,  all  their  local  idolatries  in  burning  rev- 
erence for  their  ancestry,  and  reverted  to  the 
purer  memories  of  olden  days. 

Superinduced  upon  this  native  Arabic 
Polytheism  were  elements  borrowed  from 
two  extra-Arabian  systems — the  Sabaeanism 
of  the  Chaldees,  or  Assyrians,  on  the  one  side ; 
and  the  Magian  or  Zoroastrian  religion  of  the 
Persians  on  the  other.  The  peculiar  feature 
of  the  SabsBan  religbn  was  its  open  and  sys- 
tematic worship  of  the  celestial  luminaries. 
Nowhere-  on  the  earth,  not  even  in  its  native 
Chaldaea,  was  this  form  of  idolatry,  if  once 
recognized,  so  likely  to  prevail,  as  in  that 
vast  peninsula  of  rock  and  desert,  on  which 
by  day  the  sun  looks  down  like  a  great  blood- 
shot eye,  and  over  which,  by  night,  there  roll 
such  sapphire  «tars.  Not  a  few  of  the  Arab 
tribes  of  Mahomet's  days,  therefore,  were  pro- 
fessed Sabaaans,  making  pilgrimages  at  stated 
times  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  but  still  re- 
specting Mecca  as  the  Kebla  of  their  race. 
Less  considerable,  perhaps,  but  still  appre- 
ciable, had  been  the  influence  exerted  on  the 
Arabians,  especially  those  of  the  East,  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Persian  Magi.  The  effect  of 
this  doctrine  on  the  Arabic  mind  seems  tohavA 
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been  to  tincture  it  with  something  of  the  Man- 
ichsean  sentiment,  intensifying  the  native  She- 
mitic  sense  of  the  eternal  antagonism  existing 
in  the  world  between  the  principle  of  light  or 
goodness,  and  the  principle  of  darkness  or  evil. 
Into  this  chaos  of  native  Polytheism,  As- 
syrian Sabaeanism,  and  Persian  Magianism, 
there  have  been  introduced  a  stream  of  cor- 
rupt Judaism,  and  a  stream  of  still  more 
corrupt  Christianity.     Independently  of  the 
intercouse  that  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  more  or  less  vigorously  kept  up  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Arabs,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  which  had  been,  as  we  have  already 
seen,*  to  diffuse  some  notions  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  history  among  the  Arabs,  and 
even  to  introduce  among  them  fragments  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Psa^ns,  and  other  books 
of  the  Jewish  Scripture,  various  positive  at- 
tempts had  from  time  to  time  been  made  to 
Judaize  portions  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Thus,  about  two  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
itan  era,  an  Arabian  king  of  Yemen  is  said  to 
have  introduced  Judaism  among  his  idolatrous 
people,  and  to  have  endeavored  to  establish 
it  by  force.     Later  still,  the  crowds  of  Jew- 
ish fugitives  that  had  dispersed  themselves 
through  Arabia,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
own  country  by  the  Romans,  had  b:en  the 
means  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Jewish 
beliefs  and  customs  among  the  native  Arabs. 
In  addition  to  the  pure  Scripture  and  its  con- 
tents, these   Hebrew  settlers,  not  a  few  of 
whom  must  have  resided  in  Mecca,  brought 
with   them  the  multitudinous  legends,  com- 
ments and  ceremonial  addenda  of  the  Mish- 
nu,  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical  schools. 
It  was  precisely  in   the  same  manner,  and 
almost  exactly  to    the    same    extent,  that 
Christianity   found    its    way    into    Arabia. 
Since  the  visit  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to   the 
Peninsula,  not  a  few  missionaries  had  doubt- 
less tried  to  add  this  outlying  portion  of  the 
East  to  the  field  of  Christendom.     It  was  re- 
served for  those  Christian  exiles,  however 
whom  the  persecutions  of  the  early  centuries 
drove  into  the  desert,  really  to  spread  the 
the   knowledge  of   Christianity  among  the 
Arabs      But  as  these  exiles  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Eastern  ort&reek  Church, 
the  Christianity  that  they  carried  with  them 
into  Arabia  was  of  that  lifelec^  and  barren 
kind  that  had  been  manufactured  in  the  Sy- 
nods of  the  East.     Relic-worship,  incense- 
burning,  monotonous  chantings,  and  minute 
ceremonial   observances    were  its   outward 
characteristics ;  and  the  single  point  of  Chris- 
tian theology  on  the  elaboration  of  which  it 
seemed  to  have  concentrated  all  its  intellec- 


tual energy  and  acumen  was  the  theory  of 
the  Trinity.  Heresies  innumerable  had  sprung 
up  in  the  Eastern  empire,  in  connection  with 
this  doctrine,  almost  all  having  taken  their 
rise  in  the  great  Arian  controversy,  by  which 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  Universal 
Church  had  been  distracted.  Now,  it  was 
precisely  these  cast-off  heresies  of  the  East- 
Church     that    Arabia    imbibed.     The 
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Christians  of  that  peninsula,  whether  native 
converts  or  settlers  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
were  almost  exclusively  sectaries  of  the  fol- 
lowing denominations  : — Ncstorians,  so  call- 
ed from  their  founder,  Nestorius,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  whose  heresy  consisted  in 
a  recondite  distinction  between  Jesus  the  man, 
and  Christ  the  God-man  :  Jacobites,  so  call- 
ed from  Jacobus,  Bishop  of  Edessa  in  Syria, 
and  Wi  ose  doctrine,  directly  contrary  to  that 
of  the  Nestorians  in  one  point,    denied  the 
double  nature  of  C hirst  in  his  «tate  of  incar- 
nation :  Maridmiies,  so  called  because  they 
worshiped  the   Virgin  Mary,  and  regarded 
her  as,  along  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  Divine  Trinity  :  and 
CoUyridians,  a  sect  guilty  of  a  similar  here- 
sy, and  deriving  their  name  from  their  prac- 
tice of  offering  to  the  Virgin  Mary  a  particular 
kind  of  cake,  called  Collyris.     Of  these  four 
sects  the  Jacobites  seem  to  have  had  most 
disciples  in  Arabia ;  and  they  and  the  Nes- 
torians together  were  numerous  enough  to 
sustain  several  bishops,  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  attached  to  the  Eastern  Church. 
Heretical  as  the  Arabic  Christians  were,  they 
were  still  (the  Nestorians  particularly)  de- 
positaries of  precious  seeds  ;  and  through  all 
the  wranglings  of  their  creeds,  and  the  for- 
malities of  their  worship,  certain  glimpses 
must  have  reached  the  Arabs  at  large,  of  the 
gi  eat  light  that  had  been  kindled  for  men, 
six  centuries  before,  at  Jerusalem.     As  the 
Jews  had  brought  the  Old,  so  the  Christians 
brought  the  New  Testament  into  the  Arabian 
territory ;  and  hence  both  were  known  to  the 
Pagan  Arabs  as  the  "  People  of  the  Book." 
There  were  doubtless  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Mecca,  and  Mahomet  may  have  heard  pas- 
sages of  them  read. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned 
another  important  ingredient  of  that  fer- 
menting mass  of  thought  with  which  Arabia 
was  laboring  about  the  period  of  the  birth  of 
Mahomet.  This  was  the  ingredient  of  posi- 
tive and  dogmatic  Atheism,  of  Sadduceeism, 
of  open  incredulity  in  the  supernatural  under 
any  expression  whatever.  We  do  not  think 
that  sufficient  notice  has  been  taken  of  this 
fact  by  those  that  have  written  on  the  history 
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of  Mahomet.  We  have  evei}  a  suspicion  that 
to  many  the  fact  will  appear  incredible. 
Atheism,  we  are  told  by  some  of  our  modem 
theorists — the  spirit,  in  other  words,  that 
prescribes  the  resolute  non-recognition  of  the 
supernatural  as  the  highest  effort  of  rational 
excellence,  and  that,  chalking  on  the  doors 
of  the  grand  questions  of  God  and  Immor- 
tality, the  peremptory  phrase  "  No  data,^* 
would  drag  back  the  soul  to  earthly  task- 
work and  earthly  pleasures — this  spirit,  we 
are  told,  is  the  latest  result  of  human  expe- 
rience ;  the  calm  and  equable  state  of  mind 
into  which  the  human  race,  long  harrassed 
by  infinite  problems,  is  only  now  beginning 
to  work  itself  in  some  favored  spots  of 
Western  Europe.  But  it  is  not  so — it  is  not 
80.  This  occidental  and  nineteenth  century 
thing  called  Athebm  has,  in  its  essence,  ex- 
isted in  all  ages.  Even  among  the  so-called 
Shemitic  races,  the  characteristic  of  whose 
very  speech  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  sur- 
charge of  *'  the  religious  idea,"  the  spirit  of 
unbelief  and  Sadduceeism  prevailed  like  a 
venom.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God,"  said  the  Hebrew  psalmist  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  were  Hebrew  Atheists 
in  the  days  of  David.  And  that  there  were 
ancient  Arabic  Atheists  too — men  who, 
amid  all  the  Kaaba-worship  of  Mecca  and  its 
neighborhood^  cherished  the  cold  theory, 
that  behind  the  grass,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
clouds,  and  all  the  apparent  show  and  para- 
phernalia of  life,  there  was  actually  and 
literally  Nothing,  and  that  all  was  but  a 
chance-spun  cob-web  over  the  pit  of  dissolu- 
tion :  this  every  page  of  the  Koran  ought  to 
make  clear.  "They  say,  After  we  shall 
have  become  bones  and  dust,  shall  we  surely 
be  raised  new  creatures  ?"  "  They  will  say, 
Who  will  restore  us  to  life  ?"  "  They  swear 
most  solemnly  by  God,  saying,  God  will  not 
raise  the  dead."  Such  are  the  incessant  allu- 
sions of  Mahomet  in  his  book ;  proving,  at 
least,  that  many  of  his  countrymen,  even 
while  talking  the  language  of  Theism,  swear- 
iug  the  oaths  of  Arabia,  and  trembling  to  all 
the  Arabic  superstitions  regarding  the  pre- 
sent life,  were  infected  with  a  speculative 
Sadduceesism,  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  a  total 
rejection  of  the  supernatural.  Mahomet  in 
his  youth,  must  have  listened  to  such  Sad- 
ducees  discussing  their  theory  of  No  data 
with  regard  to  the  Resurrection,  and  may 
have  shuddered  at  the  daring  wit  with  which 
they  announced  their  Epicurean  conclusion, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  make  sure  of  Para- 
dise in  this  life. 
Such,  80  far  as  they  can  now  be  enume- 


rated, were  the  speculative  elements  and 
tendencies  that  were  diffused  through  the 
Arabian  atmosphere  at  the  time  when  Ma- 
homet began  to  breathe  it.  These  were  the 
influences  to  which,  till  his  manhood,  he  was 
necessarily  subjected.  Nothing  is  more  clear 
than  that  the  forces  which  operated  on  the 
future  Prophet  were  exclusively  those  that 
the  soil  of  Arabia  supplied.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  story,  that  in  his  boyhood  he  accom- 
panied his  uncle,  Abu  Thaleb,  in  a  caravan- 
expedition  from  Mecca,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea,  as  far  as  Bostra  in  Syria ;  and 
that  at  Bostra  a  Nestorian  monk,  or  priest 
called  Sergius,  took  great  interest  in  him, 
and  gave  him  lessons  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And  certainly,  if  there 
was  any  country  besides  Arabia  from  which 
Mahomet  derived  hints  and  impressions,  it 
was  Syria  ;  a  country  more  closely  connected 
with  Arabia  than  any  other,  and  which  his 
mercantile  persuits  must  have  led  him  even 
frequently  to  visit.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in 
returning  from  such  visits  Mahomet  could 
bring  very  little  with  him  in  the  shape  of  in- 
tellectual material  that  Arabia  might  not  it- 
self have  furnished.  During  his  journeys  to 
and  from  Syria,  however,  as  well  as  during 
his  journeys  southward  and  eastward  across 
the  peninsula,  he  necessarily  picked  up  much 
that  Mecca  could  hardly  have  given  him. 
Scenes,  for  example,  seen  during  such  jour- 
neys, would  haunt  his  memory  afterward, 
and  legends  first  heard  amid  such  sceneer 
would  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Mahomet  had 
doubtless  crossed  the  very  track  of  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  return  from  Egypt ;  had 
gazed  across  the  Red  Sea  at  the  spot  pointed 
out  by  tradition  as  the  place  of  their  pas- 
sage ;  and,  walking  perchance  by  the  watch- 
fire  amid  his  sleepmg  camels  in  the  valley  of 
Sinai,  had  seen  the  stars  rise  and  set  behind 
the  mount  of  thunders.  But  all  this  was 
Arabic.  Arabia  bounded  his  views.  That 
Syria  formed  part  of  a  large  monarchy  call- 
ed the  Greek  or  Eastern  Empire,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Constantinople,  and  that  be- 
yond Arabia,  on  the  other  side,  was  a  great 
Persian  Monarchy,  were  facts  which  he 
could  not  but  know  ;  but  of  the  great  Med- 
iterranean world  that  lay  beyond  Syria, 
and  of  all  that  under  the  name  of  Greek  and 
Roman  histoiy  had  been  transacted  there,  as 
well  as  of  the  vast  Asiatic  regions  that  Per- 
sia commanded,  he  can  hardly  have  had  even 
the  faintest  conception.  The  Shemitic  area 
was  the  only  part  of  the  earth  that  he  dis- 
tinctly recognized  as  existing ;  and  the  events 
that  had  occurred  on  that  &c«8b  ^^\^  ^Xa&t 
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W>ry  to  him.  A  vast  peninsula  of  peopled 
rock,  turf,  and  desert,  shut  in  somehow  from 
the  shadowy  regions  that  begirt  it,  and  over 
this  peninsula  a  familiar  canopy  of  changing 
sky — such  was  the  world  of  Mahomet,  such 
the  universe  of  his  thoughts  and  impressions, 
such  the  limits  within  which  his  soul  could 
expatiate. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Mahomet  ex- 
changed the  service  of  his  uncle  for  that  of  a 
rich  widow  of  Mecca,  named  Kadijah.  For 
three  years  he  conducted  her  affairs  as  her 
steward  or  factor,  making  several  journeys 
in  her  behalf  to  Syria,  to  Yemen,  and  to 
other  parts  of  Arabia.  Grateful  to  him  for 
the  skill  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  trust,  as  well  as  touched  more 
tenderly  by  his  other  meiits,  she  at  length 
made  her  wealth  his  own  by  marrying  him. 
At  the  date  of  their  marriage  Mahomet  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  Kadijah,  who 
had  had  two  husbands  before,  was  forty. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  followed  his 
marriage  with  Kadijah,  we  are  to  imagine 
Mahomet  a  wealthy  Arab,  living  chiefly  in 
Mecca,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Korebh,  and  the  proprietor  of 
numerous  camels  and  herds  of  cattle.  He 
was  likewise  the  father  of  a  family;  four 
daughters,  besides  a  son  that  died  when  an 
infant,  having  been  born  to  him  by  Kadijah. 
The  Meccans,  recognizing  him  as  a  man  of 
his  word,  always  upright  in  his  dealings, 
named  him  Al  Amin,  or  The  Faithful,  and 
used  to  consult  him  in  their  disputes ;  and 
when  the  Kaaba,  having  been  mjured  by 
fire,  was  repaired,  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  should  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
replacing  the  black  stone.  In  short,  if  we 
conceive  distinctly  any  of  the  best  Arabs 
descnbed  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  book  on 
Nineveh,  we  shall  have  a  reduced  type  be- 
fore us  of  the  kind  of  man  that  Mahomet 
must  have  been  among  his  contemporaiy 
Meccans. 

But  during  these  twelve  years  a  process 
was  going  on  in  the  .heart  of  the  Arab  that 
his  countrymen  knew  nothing  of.  From  the 
first  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  sa- 
gacity,  vehemence,  and  determination — an 
Arabic  man  of  genius,  seeing  more  deeply, 
and  feeling  more  intensely,  after  the  Arabic 
method,  than  any  other  of  the  Meccans.  Up 
to  his  fortieth  year,  however,  it  was  not 
noticed  that  in  his  character  there  was  any- 
thing decidedly  abnormal ;  any  craze,  eccen- 
tricity, or  madness,  that  carried  him,  strictly 
speaking,  out  of  the  common  circle  of  Arabic 
ways  and  customs;  anything  that  Meocan 


critics  would  have  pronounced  absolutely  he- 
retical and  irrational.  Like  the  other  men  of 
Koreish,  his  relatives,  he  regularly  attended 
the  ceremonies  and  festivals  of  the  Kaaba, 
and  complied  with  all  the  other  practices  of 
the  established  Polytheism.  Nevertheless, 
under  all  this  a  struggle  was  going  on  as 
terrible  and  as  protracted,  we  doubt  not,  in 
the  mind  of  Mahomet,  as  any  that  even  these 
days  of  ours,  so  different  in  all  other  respects, 
would  be  able  to  exhibit.  Looking  back  as  we 
do  upon  the  men  and  events  of  the  past  from 
a  distance,  and  viewing  each  life  and  each 
transaction  therein  contained  as  a  small  com- 
pleted whole,  which  we  can  neither  approve 
or  condemn  at  a  glance,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  in  its  actual  march  and  evolution,  tne 
past  was  as  slow  and  heavy  as  the  present ; 
that  each  minute  then  fell  as  deliberately 
from  Time's  hammer  on  the  bowl  of  brass, 
and  was  as  full  of  pain  or  joy  as  minutes 
are  now ;  and  that  the  lives,  therefore,  that 
we  examine  so  lightly  as  perfected  historic 
results,  were  all  produced  and  put  together 
by  the  very  process  we  ourselves  are  now 
pursuing,  namely,  by  an  infinite  series  of 
small  advances  through  a  medium  of  circum- 
stances. In  the  life  of  Mahomet,  for  exam- 
ple, there  must  have  been  some  minute  of 
first  deviation  from  t^e  polytheistic  mode  of 
thinking  in  which  he  had  been  educated — 
some  minute  when,  walking  round  the  Kaaba 
in  a  clear  and  critical  mood,  the  as^duous 
genuflexions  of  some  fat  and  too  prominent 
Arab  may  have  shot  ridicule  to  his  heart, 
and  brought  contempt  to  his  lip  ,*  some 
minute,  again,  when  a  powerful  word  from  a 
Nestorian  monk  may  have  roused  and  start- 
led him ;  or,  finally,  some  minute  when,  un- 
der the  stars  of  the  desert,  nature  may  have 
talked  to  him  with  a  new  and  thrilling  voice. 
But  whcncesoever  the  impulse  came,  it  must 
have  required  months  and  years  of  ever 
added  stimulus  and  speculative  distraction  to 
produce  the  result.  .The  sharp  end  of  the 
wedge  may  be  easily  inserted,  but  it  requires 
many  blows  and  much  violent  wrenching 
afterward  to  spUt  the  tree. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  with 
any  degree  of  exactness,  the  process  that 
must  have  been  secretly  going  on  in  Ma- 
homet's mind  long  before  he  announced  him- 
self to  the  people  of  Mecca  as  a  prophet,  a 
diligent  reader  of  the  Koran  would  be  able, 
we  think,  to  divide  the  mental  change,  as  it 
actually  happened,  into  several  parts  or 
stages.  For,  although  the  Koran  was  all 
written  after  the  change  was  complete,  yet 
the  particular  mood  or  state  of  oonviction  in 
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which  that  book  opens,  and  in  which,  in  fact, 
it  is  more  or  less  monotonously  kept  np 
throughout,  serves,  more  particularly  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  known  state  of 
Arabia  at  the  time,  as  a  kind  of  retrospective 
index  of  the  speculative  route  that  must  have 
been  pursued  in  order  to  reach  it.  That  is  to 
say,  taking  the  state  of  conviction  promulga- 
ted in  the  Koran  as  the  goal  that  was  ulti- 
mately resiched  by  Mahomet,  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature  generally,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous elements  and  tendencies  at  work  in 
Arabia  at  the  time,  ought  to  enable  us  to 
guess,  with  some  certainty,  by  what  sceptical 
highway  that  goal  was  arrived  at. 

And  Urst  of  all,  it  is  clear  Mahomet  must 
have  been  by  nature  of  a  profound  and  rev- 
erent disposition,  a  man  not  capable  of  sett- 
ing questions  about  the  supernatural  and 
man's  destiny  carelessly  aside,  or  of  perfunct- 
orily discharging  a  few  established  rites,  and 
going  through  life  with  ease :  but  incessant- 
ly gnawed  by  cravings  after  knowledge,  and 
bent  on  problems  too  high  for  human  solu- 
tion. Even  among  the  Arabs,  surcharged  as 
their  temperament  is  with  the  tendency  to- 
ward the  ideal  and  the  wonderful,  Mahomet 
must  have  been  a  recognized  transcenden- 
talist  and  dreamer.  *  While  a  Poly theist,  his 
polytheism  must  have  been  abject  and  enthu- 
siastic, a  hundred  times  more  vehement  than 
that  of  his  fellows ;  and  from  the  moment 
when  a  germ  of  doubt  was  implanted  into 
the  midst  of  his  till  then  implicit  faith,  his 
struggles  either  to  extirpate  it  or  force  it  to 
its  utmost  manifestations,  must  have  been 
resolute  and  unceasing.  This  hypothesis  of 
an  inordinate  earnestness  and  melancholy  in 
the  character  of  Mahomet  from  the  first,  is 
absolutely  inevitable.  During  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  mental  change,  say  his  Arabic  bi- 
ographers, it  was  his  custom  frequently  to 
withdraw  from  Mecca,  and  to  live  days  and 
nights  together  in  a  cave  in  Mount  Hara, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  town,  spending  the 
time  in  prayer  and  meditation.  In  this  there 
was,  by  no  means,  such  eccentricity  as  would 
be  implied  in  similar  behavior  amongst  our- 
selves. The  practice  of  withdrawing  into  the 
soUtude  of  the  desert  was  doubtless  common 
enough  among  the  devout  Arabians,  wheth- 
er Christian  or  Pagan,  as  indeed  it  is  con- 
genial with  Eastern  habits  and  with  an  East- 
em  climate ;  and  probably  all  that  was  re- 
markable in  Mahomet's  case,  was  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  to  which  he  carried  the  prac- 
tice. The  whole  month  of  Ramadhan,  which 
was  the  holy  month  of  the  Arabians,  he  used 
to  spend  in  his  cave  on  the  mountain,  alone 


with  the  wind  and  the  stars,  and  far  from  the 
bustle  and  the  lights  of  Mecca. 

By  his  marriage  with  Kadijah,  tradition 
informs  us,  Mahomet  became  acquainted 
with  an  Arab,  named  Waraka,  the  nephew 
of  Kadijah,  who  in  the  course  of  an  erratic 
career  had  passed  successively  through  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity,  without  having  found 
a  resting-place  in  either.  What  influence 
the  conversation  of  this  man,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  naay  have  exerted  over 
Mahomet,  cannot  be  determined ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  however,  that  the  contact 
of  so  restless  a  spirit^  bringing  more  home  to 
Mahomet  the  fact  of  the  religious  anarchy 
prevailing  among  his  countrymen,  may  have 
detennined  him  to  follow  out  to  the  utter- 
most his  own  spiritual  bent,  with  a  view  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  capable  of  being  stated 
and  promulgated.  If  so,  and  indeed  wheth- 
er it  were  so  or  not,  the  first  step  that  he 
would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take, 
would  be  to  separate  himself  from  the  idola- 
trous portion  of  his  countrymen,  to  protest 
at  least  against  that  element  of  Arabian 
thought  and  practice.  For,  by  whatever  im- 
pulse or  at  whatever  point,  the  process  of 
mental  change  was  begun,  this,  the  nega- 
tion, namely,  of  the  grosser  portions  of  Poly- 
theism, would  infallibly  be  its  first  consider- 
able result.  In  the  following  passage  of  the 
Koran,  where  Mahomet  narrates  with  evi- 
dent delight  an  old  legend  of  Abraham's  re- 
volt from  the  faith  of  his  idolatrous  forefath- 
ers, he  may  be  supposed  to  picture  retro- 
spectively his  own  state  of  mind  at  this  cri- 
sis of  his  change.  - 

*^  Remember  when  Abraham  said  unto  his  fath- 
er and  his  people,  *'  what  are  these  images  to 
which  ye  are  so  entirely  devoted?'  They  an- 
swered, *  We  found  our  fathers  worshiping 
th^m.' — He  said.  *  Verily  both  ye  and  your  fath- 
ers have  been  in  manifest  error.'  They  said, 
*•  Dost  thou  seriously  tell  us  the  tnith ;  or  art 
thou    one  who  jestest  with   us?'    He  replied, 

*  Verily  your  Lord  is  the  Lord  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  ;  it  is  he  who  hath  created  them ;  and 
I  am  one  of  those  who  bear  witness  thereof.  By 
God,  I  will  surely  devise  a  plot  against  your  idols, 
after  ye  shall  have  retirea  from  them  and  shall 
have  turned  your  backs.'  And  in  the  people's 
absence  he  went  into  the  temple  where  the  idols 
stood,  and  he  brake  them  all  in  pieces,  except  the 
bigebt  of  them ;  that  they  might  lay  the  blame 
upon  that.  And  when  they  were  returned  and 
saw  the  havoc  which  had  been  made,  they  said, 

*  Who  hath  done  this  to  our  gods  ?  He  is  cer- 
tainly an  impious  person.'  And  certain  of  them 
answered,  *  We  heard  a  young  man  speak  re- 
proachfuliy  of  them ;  he  is  named  Abrahanu' 
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They  said,  '  Brin^  him  therefore  before  the  ey^s 
of  the  people  that  they  may  bear  witness  against 
him.'  And  when  he  was  brought  before  the  as- 
sembly, they  said  onto  him,  *  Hast  thou  done  this 
'Unto  onr  gods,  O  Abraham  ?*  He  answered, 
*  Nay,  that  biggest  of  them  hath  done  it :  but  ask 
them  if  they  can  speak.*  They  said,  *  Verily 
thou  knowest  that  they  speak  not.'  Abraham 
answered,  *  Do  ye  therefore  worship,  besides  God, 
that  which  cannot  profit  you  at  all,  neither  can  it 
hurt  you  ?  Fie  on  vou,  and  on  that  which  ye 
worship  besides  God*' — Koran  (ScUe^s  TransIO' 
Hon,)  chap.  21. 

At  that  moment  of  his  life,  whenever  it 
was,  when  Mahomet  had  fully  realized  the 
feeling  here  described,  and  experienced  the 
iconochistic  fury  rise  within  him  against  the 
gods  of  the  Kaaba,  at  that  moment  he  bad 
worked  himself  thoroughly  clear  of  the  pre- 
ponderant clement  in  the  anarchy  that  Ara- 
bia  then  lay  under,  and  placed  himself,  at 
least  tacitly,  on  the  side  of  the  non-conform- 
ing factions.     For,  Uiking  his  stand,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  do  in  this  protest  against  idol- 
atry, on    that  great  Monotheistic  principle, 
which,  after  all,  did  slumber  vaguely  in  the 
minds  of  even  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  as  in 
the  minds  of  all  men  of  the  Shemitic  race, 
he  necessarily  found  himself  at  that  moment 
on  the  same  platform  with  the  Arabic  Jews 
and  the  Arabic  Christians.     Affirming  the 
principle    which    both    these  sects   of  his 
countrymen  inscribed  so  broadly  and  conspi- 
cuously on  theii*   respective   banners,  nay, 
borrowing  their  words  in  his  own  expressions 
of  it,  he  could  not  but  feel  a  sympathy  with 
them  of  the  strongest  kind.     Accordingly, 
never,  even  during  his  subsequent  controver- 
sies with  them,  did  he  lose  his  respect  for  the 
**  people  of  the  book."     But  Mahomet  did 
not  rest  in  the  first  stage  of  his  change.     It 
was  not  decreed  that  he  should  be  either  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian.     For,  from  that  slight 
and  temporary  hold  which  he  had  taken  of 
the  Monotheistic  principle  in  his  resolute  an- 
tagonism to  idolatry,  a  new  flood  of  excite- 
ment was  to  carry  him  once  more  away  into 
strange  latitudes  of  unbelief ;  and  although 
he  did  at  length  recover  the  principle,  and 
cling  to  it  as  a  standard,  it  was  after  such  a 
course  of  tossing,  and  in  the  midst  of  such 
new  circumstances,  that  he  and  Christianity 
stood  forever  dissociated. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  con- 
junction and  intermixture  with  the  Idolatry, 
the  corrupt  Judaism,  and  the  debased 
Christianity  that  possessed  the  Arabian  soil, 
there  existed  a  large  amount  of  positive  and 
dogmatic  Sadduceeism,  disbelief  of  any  effi- 
cient relation  between  man  and  the  supema- 


taral.  Thus,  (to  add  aaother  passage  corro- 
borative of  the  fact  to  those  already  quoted,) 
we  read,  in  the  28d  ebapter  of  the  Koran, 
these  words: — "The  unbelieving  Meccans 
say,  as  their  predecessors  said,  they  say, 
*  When  we  shall  be  dead,  and  shall  have  be- 
come dust  and  bones,  shall  we  really  be 
raised  to  life?  We  have  already  been 
threatened  with  this,  and  our  fathers  also, 
heretofore ;  this  is  nothing  but  fables  of  the 
ancients.' ''  And  again,  in  the  same  chap- 
ter, the  chiefa  of  the  Meccans  are  made  to 
say,  "  Doth  he  (Mahomet)  threaten  you  that 
after  ye  shall  be  dead,  and  shall  becofaie  dust 
and  bones,  ye  shall  be  brought  forth  alive 
from  your  graves  ?  Away,  away,  with  this 
that  ye  are  threatened  with !  There  is  no 
other  life  beside  our  present  life  ;  we  die  and 
we  live,  and  we  shall  not  be  raised  again." 
Nothing  has  struck  us  more  in  the  Koran 
than  these  and  similar  passages.  They  show, 
as  we  have  said  before,  that  there  has  been 
a  vein,  if  not  of  literal  and  articulate 
Atheism,  at  least  of  that  Sadduceeism  that 
is  akin  to  it,  through  all  history ;  that  the 
affirmation  of  "  No  data**  respecting  ques- 
tions of  the  supernatural  was  rife  even  among 
the  Shemitic  Arabs,  whose  daily  language 
was  actually  viscid  with  nouns  and  adjectives 
relating  to  the  Deity  and  his  doings ;  and 
that  this  affirmation  was  deduced,  as  it  usu- 
ally is,  by  men  who  are  fond  of  repeating  it, 
into  a  justification  of  practical  immorality 
and  license. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  we  think,  that  Maho- 
met, in  his  recoil  from  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  reached  even  this, 
the  negative  pole  of  Arabic  opinion, — 
reached  it,  at  least,  by  a  temporary  effort  of 
intellect,  so  as  i^o  be  able  ever  afterward  to 
imagine  life  as  it  appeared  when  projected 
from  that  point  of  view.  This  we  infer 
from  the  extraordinary  clearness  and  justness 
of  his  delineations  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Shemitic  variety  of  Atheistic  mood. 
And  from  the  strength  and  frequency  of  his 
references  to  that  mood,  from  the  incessant 
energy  with  which  he  does  battle  against  it, 
•we  would  infer,  also,  that  it  was  out  of  the 
portal  of  this  virulent  Arabian  scepticism, 
more  directly  and  immediately  than  out  of 
the  portal  of  mere  Polytheism  and  Idolatry; 
that  he  issued  finally  in  his  character  of 
Prophet.  There  was  a  sufficient  basis  of 
Monotheistic  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the 
Koreish  itself  from  which  to  denounce  the 
absurdities  of  the  Polytheistic  worship  ;  but 
that  for  which,  according  to  Mahomet  s  view 
of  the  case,  all  Arabia  did  not  supply  a 
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powerfal  enough  antidote,  was  the  inveterate 
spirit  of    Infiaelitjr  and  Sadduceeism  that 
pervaded  all,  and  lay  beneath  all.     In  Poly- 
theistic Arabia  then,  aa  in  Christian  Europe 
now,   the  majority  of  men  had  absolutely 
forgotten    that    God    existed.     Even    that 
broadest  and  most  naked  of  all  religious  be- 
liefs— the  belief  in  a  supernatural  justice, 
and  in  some  tremendous  relation  between  it 
and   man — had  died  out  and  disappeared. 
Then,  as  now,  men  were  going  about  their 
business,  rising  in   the  morning  and  lying 
down  in  the  evening,  ploughing,  building, 
eating,  drinking,  performing  all  the  manifold 
processes  and  functions  of  life  ;  yet  denying 
all  the  while  the  very  existence  of  the  ele- 
ment over  which  they  floated.     As  the  sea 
is  round  a  ship,  so^does  the  supernatural 
surround  the  present  life ;  nay,  as  the  very 
nature  and  idea  of  a  ship  is,  that  it  may 
move  in  the  sea ;  so  it  is  only  with  reference 
to  the  unseen  and  eternal  that  this  life  and 
its  arrangements   can   have    any   meaning. 
But  then,  as  now,  men  had  forgotten  this. 
"  Let  us  work  and  enjoy  ourselves  while  we 
may  ;  let  us  conduct  ourselves  according  to 
the  necessities  and  relations  of  the  life  that 
is :"  such,  after  their  special  Arabic  form  of 
phrase,  was  the  motto  of  the  sceptical  Arabs 
of  the  days  of  Mahomet,  as  it  is  of  many  of 
the  teachers  of  our  own  generation.  O  worse 
than  folly  1  as  i^  ip  the  principle  of  navi- 
gating only  according  to  the  internal  neces- 
sities of  the  ship,  sailors  were  to  steer  with- 
out reference  to  the  sea  ! 

How  Mahomet  discussed  this  question 
with  himself,  and  to  what  extent  he  may 
have  been  indebted  for  the  assurance  of  his 
conclusions  to  the  influence  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  phraseology,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained ;  it  is  abundantly  clear,  however,  that 
he  did  succeed  in  attaining  to  a  firm  and  un- 
alterable conviction  in  the  great  truth  of  Nat- 
ural Theism — the  relation  of  man  to  a  Su- 
preme and  Transcendent  Justice.  Probably 
m  no  Ptigan  soul  that  ever  lived,  was  this 
faith  so  real,  so  rampant,  as  in  that  of  Ma- 
homet. If  ever  he  had  acquiesced  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  Sadduceeism  of  his  countrymen, 
and  accepted  the  cold  hypothesis  of  the  ab- 
soluteness of  the  present  life,  ultimately,  at 
least,  he  reached  a  point  whence  he  looked 
down  upon  that  hypothesis  as  the  most 
wretched  and  damnable  of  human  delusions. 
To  assail  Sadduceeism,  to  laugh  at  it,  to 
trample  it  under  foot,  to  bruise  it  out  of  men, 
even  to  kill  those  that  would  persist  in  it, — 
auch  was  the  work  that  Mahomet  set  to  him- 
self.   With  what  completeness  he  had  ez- 


tbguished  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  what  a 
blaze  of  Theistic  enthusiasm  he  had  enkin- 
dled there  instead,  is  proved  by  the  inces- 
sant iterations  throughout  the  Koran  of  all 
forms  and  modes  of  the  Theistic  argument. 
How  strikingly,  for  example,  are  the  omni- 
presence of  God  and  His  indissoluble  in- 
timacy with  the  world 'He  had  made,  pro- 
claimed in  the  following  passage : — 

"  Wherefore  glorify  God  when  the  evening 
overtaketh  you,  and  when  ye  rise  in  the  morning ; 
and  unto  Him  be  piiaise  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  and 
at  8un!}et,  and  when  ye  rest  at  noon.    He  bring- 
eth  forth  the  living  out  of  the  dead,  and  He  bring- 
etli  forth  the  dead  out  of  the  living;  and  He  quick- 
enetli  the  earth  after  it  had  been  dead :  and  in 
like  manner  shall  ye  be  brought  forth  from  your 
graves.  Of  His  Higns,  one  is  that  He  hath  created 
you  of  dust ;  and  behold,  ye  are  become  men 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth.    And  of  His 
si^tiH  another  is  that  He  hath  created  for  yon  out 
of  yourselves  wives  that  ye  may  live  with  them, 
and  hath  put  love  and  compassion  between  you  : 
verily,  herein  are  signs  unto  people  who  consider. 
And  of  His  signs  are  also  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  variety  of  your 
languages,    and    of  your    complexions:  verily, 
herein  are  sign^s  to  men  of  understanding.     And 
of  His  signs  are  your  sleeping  by  night  and  by 
day,  and  your  seeking  to  provide  for  yourselves 
of  His  abundance  :  verily,  herein  are  signs  unto 
men  who  hearken.    Of  His  signs  others  are  that 
He  showeth  you  the  lightning  to  strike  terror  and 
to  give  hope  of  rain,  and  that  He  sendeth  down 
water  from  heaven,  and  quickeneth  thereby  the 
earth  after  it  hath  been  dead :  verily,  herein  are 
signs  unto  people  who  understand.     And  of  His 
signs  this  also  is  one,  namely,  that  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  stand  firm  at  nis  command  :  here- 
after, when  Ho  shall  call  you  out  of  the  earth  at 
one  summons,  behold,  ye  shall  come  forth." — 
Kttran^  {Sale's  Translation^  chap.  30. 


Such,  repeated  a  thousand  times  in  the 
Koran,  is  Mahomet's  summary  of  what  he 
considered  the  evidence  of  Islamism.  When 
asked  for  miracles  in  proof  of  his  mission,  he 
invariably  made  this  or  some  similar  enu- 
meration of  the  signs  of  God  in  creation — 
**  these  were  signs  to  people  that  could  un- 
derstand." In  short,  recognizing  as  existmg 
in  his  own  day  one  peculiarly  Arabic  form  of 
the  eternal  antagonism  between  belief  and 
unbelief,  between  the  theory  of  God  every- 
where and  the  theory  of  God  nowhere,  be- 
tween the  theory  of  everything  miraculous 
and  the  theory  of  nothmg  miraculous,  Ma- 
homet resolutely  flung  himself  into  the  battle 
on  the  side  of  "  the  faith."  The  following 
extracts  from  the  Koran  will  show  with  what 
special  points  of  the  great  Theistic  conviction 
his  own  soul  had  learnt  to  be  most  familiar. 
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and  what  special  aapecU  of  that  coDTiction 
were  most  proper  also,  ia  bis  opinion,  to  be 
flashed,  as  from  a  light-house,  across  the 
face  of  Arabia : — 

"  We  (Ood)  creaied  not  tho  heavens  and  the 
earth  and  that  which  Is  between  them  by  way  of 
sport.  If  We  had  pleased  to  take  diversion,  verilj 
We  had  taken  it  in  that  which  beseemeth  Us." — 
Koran,  (Sale'i  Tramlation,)  chap.  21. 

"  Thou  tihalt  l>e  engaged  in  no  biisir;eas,  neither 
shalt  thou  be  employed  in  meditaiing  an  any  pas- 
sage, nor  ahail  ye  do  any  action,  but  We  will  be 
witnesses  over  you  when  ye  are  empbycd  there- 
in. Not  in  BO  much  as  the  weight  of  an  ant  hid- 
den From  Thy  Lord  in  earth  or  heaven  ;  neither  is 
there  anything  lesser  than  that  nr  greater  but  it  U 
written  in  the  perspicuous  book." — lbid.,c[ia,f.  10, 

"  Dost  tboii  not  perceive  that  God  knoweth 
whatever  is  in  heaven  or  earth  ?  There  i^  nc 
private  discourse  areiotig  three  persons  but  lie  ia 
the  fourth  of  them  ;  nor  among  five,  but  He  is  the 
sixth  of  tiiem ;  neither  among  a  smaller  number 
than  this  nor  a  larger,  but  He  is  with  them  where- 
soever they  be :  and  He  will  declare  unio  them 
that  whicli  they  have  done  on  the  day  of  resur- 
rection, for  God  knoweth  all  Ihinga." — lOid., 
chap.  68. 

"  The  present  life  is  no  other  than  a  toy  and  a 
plaything  -,  but  the  future  mansion  of  paradise  i^ 
life  indeed.  If  men  knew  this  they  would  not 
prefer  the  former  lo  iho  latter." — Ibid.,  chap.  29. 

"  U  msn,  verily  the  violence  which  ye  commit 
against  yonr  own  souls  is  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present  life  only ',  afterward  unIo  Us  shall  ye 
return,  and  We  will  declare  unto  you  thai  which 

J'e  have  done.  Verily  the  likeness  of  this  present 
ife  is  no  other  than  as  water  which  We  send 
down  from  heaven,  and  wherewith  the  productions 
of  the  earth  are  mixed,  of  which  m?n  eat  and  cat- 
■Is  also,  until  the  cAth  receive  its  vesture,  and  be 
adorned  with  varioux  plants :  the  iuhabibints 
thereof  imagine  thai  they  have  power  over  the 
same ;  but  Uiir  command  cometh  upon  it  by  night 
or  by  day,  and  We  render  it  an  though  it  had  been 
mown,  ax  though  it  had  not  vesleraay  abounded 
in  fruila.  Thus  do  We  explain  Oor  signs  unto 
the  people  who  consider.  God  inviteth  unto  the 
dwelling  of  peace,  and  directeth  whom  lie 
pteaseili  unto  the  right  way.  They  who  do  right 
ahall  receive  a  most  excellent  reward  and  a  super- 
abundant  addition  ;  neither  blackness  nor  shame 
shall  cover  their  faces.  These  shall  be  the  i'- 
hahitantH  of  paradise ;  ihey  shall  continue  therein 
forever.  Bat  llicy  who  commit  evil  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  evil  equal  thereunto,  and  they  shall 
be  covered  with  shtme,  (for  they  shall  have  no 
protector  against  God,)  as  (hough  their  faces 
were  covered  with  tho  profound  darkness  of  the 
night.  These  sbitll  be  the  inhabitants  of  hell-lire ; 
they  shall  remain  therein  forever." — Ibid., 
ohap.  10. 

"  They  say,  '  when  we  lie  down  in  the  earth, 
■hall  we  be  raised  thence  a  new  creature  V  yea, 
they  deny  the  meeting  of  their  Lord  at  the  resur- 
rection. Rei^y,  '  the  angel  of  death  who  is  set 
le  yon  to  die ;  then  shall  ye  be 


before  the  Lord,  sayine,  '0  Lord,  wo  have  seen 
and  have  heard ',  su^r  as,  therefore,  to  return 
into  the  world,  and  we  will  work  that  which  is 
ri^ht,  since  we  are  now  certain  of  the  truth  of 
what  hath  been  preached  lo  ns' — ihoa  wouldat  see 
an  amazing  sight. — Ibid.,  chap.  32. 

"  When  the  Hun  shall  be  folded  up  ;  and  when 
the  stars  shall  fall ;  and  when  the  mountains  shall 
be  made  to  pass  away  ;  and  when  the  camels  ten 
months  gone  with  young  shall  be  neglected ;  and 
when  the  wild  beasts  shall  be  gathered  together ; 
and  when  the  seas  shall  boil ;  and  when  the  sotils 
shiU  be  joined  again  to  their  bodies;  and  when 
the  girl  who  had  been  buried  sliv^  shalF  be  asked 
for  what  crime  she  was  put  lo  death  ;  and  when 
the  books  shall  be  laid  open  ;  and  when  the  heaven 
shall  be  removed ;  anJ  when  bell  shall  burn 
fiercely ;  and  when  piradise  shall  be  brought  near : 
then  every  soul  shall  know  what  it  hath  wrought." 
— ifciU.chap.  81. 

"  Whoso  chooseth  ihe  tillage  of  the  life  to 
come,  unto  him  will  We  give  increase  in  bia  til* 
lage  ;  and  whoao  cliooselb  the  tillage  of  this 
world,  We  will  give  him  the  frail  thereof;  but  be 
shall  have  no  part  in  the  life  to  come.'' — Ibid., 
chap.  4^. 

"  If  it  were  not  that  mankind  would  have  then 
become  one  sect  of  infidels,  verily  We  would  have 
given  unto  those  who  believe  not  in  the  Mercifbl 
roufs  of  silver  to  their  houses,  and  stairs  of  silver 
hy  which  the^  might  ascend  thereto,  and  doors  of 
silver  to  tlteir  houses,  and  concbcs  of  silver  for 
them  to  loan  on. 


ife  with  thy  Lord  shall  be  for  those  who 
fear  Him."— WW.,  chap.  43. 

These  were  the  fixed  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
Mahomet.  That  there  is  a  Ood,  almighty 
and  jusl ;  tliat  all  creation  and  history  ia  but 
a  superficial  show  or  play  of  matter,  resting 
on  an  infinite  sea  of  spirit,  wherein  one  day 
it  will  be  again  engulfed ;  that  the  present 
life  is  but  us  a  little  water  let  down  from 
heaven  to  be  mixed  for  a  while  with  the 
earth  ;  that  to  regard  the  tillage  of  the  pre- 
sent life  only,  ia,  therefore,  nothing  but  mad- 
ness and  infatuation ;  that  God  sees  and 
registers  all  that  is  transacted  among  men  ; 
and  that,  on  that  day  whea  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants  shull  be  summoned  back  to  the 
great  presence  whence  they  issued,  justice 
will  be  done,  and  a  broad  ana  eternal  separa- 
tion will  be  struck  between  believers  and  in- 
fidels— such,  in  their  most  abstract  and  gen- 
era) form,  were  the  coaclusions  in  which  Ibe 
thoughtful  Koreishit«,  the  apostate,  in  his 
mature  age,  from  the  faith  of  bis  forefathers, 
and  the  antagonist,  by  the  very  necessities  of 
bis  constitution,  of  the  wretched  Sadducee- 
iam  that  alone  seemed  to  compete  with  that 
faith,  at  last  arrived  at,  and  built  up  aroond 
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bim  as  a  wall  of  strength  and  peace.    If  we 
were  to  select  that  phrase  of  the  Koran  in 
which,  as  we  think,  the  whole  substance  of 
Mahomet's  faith  is  most  exactly  expressed, 
it  would  be  the  phrase,  "  God  and  the  Last 
Day."  This  phrase  he  iterates  and  reiterates ; 
upon  this  phrase  and  the  notion  involved  in 
it,  he  talis  back  at  every  moment ;  the  whole 
world  consists,  in  his  view,  of  but  two  classes 
of  men — those  who  believe  in  **  God  and  the 
Last  Day,"  and  those  who  do  not.     It  is  a 
mistake,  we  think,  to  say,  that  the  central 
notion  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  as  con- 
ceived by  himself,  was  the  unity  of  God. 
The  central  notion  of  Mahomet's  religion  was 
rather  the  existence  of  God,  His  veritable  and 
real  existence,  as  distinguished   from   that 
kind  of  ideal  and  fictitious  existence  assigned 
to  him   by  the  necessities  of  human,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  necessities  of  ShemiUc 
rhetoric — His  veritable  and  real  existence, 
and  the  terrible  relationship  of  men  and  this 
world  to  Him  and  His  laws.  In  other  words, 
it  was  not  primarily  and  expressly  against 
the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  Arabians 
that  Mahomet,  in  his  mature  character  as  a 
spiritual  reformer,  dashed  himself  and  made 
war :  that  polytheism  and  idolatry  he  did, 
indeed,  incessantly  denounce ;  but  it  was  in 
Sadduceeism,  in  unbelief  itself,   in  want  of 
all  faith  in  any  supernatural  whatever,  whe- 
ther polytheistic,  monotheistic,  or  any  other 
— it  was  in  this  that,  in  his  mature  state  of 
mind,  he  saw  the  root  of  the  whole  evil. 
That  men  should  believe  an  infinite  aod  a  fu- 
ture, was  his  first  demand ;  "  God  and  the  Last 
Day"  was  the  standard  he  desired,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  raise.    The  great  movement 
once  made,  indeed,  the  other  collaterals  were 
to  come  in ;  God's  unity  was  to  be  asserted 
equally  against  the  polytheists  and  against 
those  Christian  sects  in  whose  doctrines  re- 
garding the  nature  of  Christ  he  thought  this 
principle  was  denied ;  and  thus,  as  well  as 
by  the  mere  ethical  and  imaginative  filling  out 
of  his  system  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  his 
race,  it  was  to  receive  its  final  precision.  But 
"  God  and  the  Last  Day"  was  the  primary 
and  fundamental  conception. 

Now,  up  to  the  moment  when  Mahomet 
found  himself  at  rest  in  this  conviction  from 
his  personal  doubts  and  agitations,  he  is  a 
spectacle  that  no  one  would  or  could  regard 
otherwise  than  with  interest  and  admiration. 
To  see  this  man  of  Mecca  extricate  himself 
so  decisively  from  the  false  and  profane 
mummeries  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and 
arrive,  by  the  force  of  his  own  contempla- 
tioDS,  aided  by  such  partial  lessons  in  Chris- 


tian theology  as  came  in  his  way,  at  a  point 
of  view  so  clear  and  elevated — were  a  sight 
that  must  delight  all  to  whom  such  spiritual 
histories  appear  of  any  importance.  And 
farther,  to  have  seen  the  same  man  speak  out 
to  his  countrymen  the  conclusions  he  had 
himself  arrived  at ;  to  have  seen  him  holding 
new  theological  conversations  in  Mecca,  or 
walking,  statf  in  hand,  over  Arabia,  preach- 
ing everywhere,  even  with  fury  and  thunder, 
the  high  though  meagre  theism  he  had  ex- 
cogitated or  come  to  perceive,  would  also 
have  been  a  heroic  spectacle.  Mahomet,  in 
this  case,  would  have  taken  his  place  in 
men's  thoughts  along  with  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  other  celebrated  teachers  that  have 
risen,  in  different  situations,  to  high  and  se- 
rene conceptions  of  the  world  and  its  laws ; 
and  it  would  have  been  an  interesting  exer- 
cise, under  such  circumstances,  to  compare 
the  rude  and  fierce  sage  of  sun-scorched 
Mecca  with  the  cultured  and  polite  thinkers 
of  blue-skied  Athens.  But  the  facts  of  the 
actual  story  have  barred  this  easy  and  ordi- 
nary mode  of  treatment.  Precisely  at  that 
point  of  Mahomet's  life  where  the  eye  would 
have  welcomed  bim  as  a  sage  emerging  pain- 
fully, by  his  own  toil,  from  Arabic  darkness, 
he  is  seen  to  rush  forward  with  a  shout  and 
a  shriek,  proclaiming  that  he  has  received  a 
direct  charge  from  the  Almighty  to  assume 
the  absolute  guidance  of  men,  and  raising  in 
the  air  the  fiery  standard  of  a  prophet.  And 
here  it  is,  accordingly,  that  the  mmd  begins 
to  stagger  in  its  conception  of  Mahomet,  and 
to  find  that  the  rule  ot  such  cases  as  those  of 
Socrates  and  Plato  will  not  do  so  easily  for 
the  man  of  Mecca. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  per- 
son of  culture  now  living  that  would  be  in- 
clined to  revive,  with  regard  to  Mahomet,  tne 
old  hypothesis  .  of  deceit  and  imposture. 
That  hypothesis,  against  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
so  valiantly  did  buttle,  has  now  no  longer 
any  professed  existence  amongst  us,  however 
it  may  linger  in  some  corners  of  our  litera- 
ture. "  Notwithstanding  the  vain  reputa- 
tion of  high  political  ability  which  people 
have  so  strangely  tried  to  build  up  for  dis- 
simulation, and  even  for  hypocrisy,  it  is  hap- 
pily incontestable,  both  from  universal  ex- 
perience, and  from  the  profound  study  of 
human  nature,  that  a  really  superior  man  has 
never  been  able  to  exercise  any  powerful  in- 
fluence over  his  fellows  without  being  first 
intimately  convinced  himself," — such,  as  ex- 
pressed by  a  French  writer,  is  a  principle 
now  so  universally  received  and  witnessed  to 
by  all  classes  a*  d  ranks  of  men,  that  it  may 
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be  allowed  to  rank  as  a  commonplace.  We 
will  not  insult  our  readers,  therefore,  by  ar- 
guing in  its  favor,  nor  by  showing  that  Ma- 
homet is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it.  With 
ourselves  we  believe  they  will  be  persuaded 
that  the  view  which  every  Christian  would 
be  most  eager  to  take  of  Mahomet  and  his 
system,  and  which,  as  a  Christian,  he  will 
gain  most  by  taking,  is  the  view  that  accords 
to  Mahomet  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
credit  for  every  excellent  human  quality  that 
a  man  may  possess  out  of  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian dlscipleship.  Mahometanism,  represent- 
ed as  the  best  possible  product  of  one  of  the 
best  possible  specimens  of  the  natural  Arabic 
mind  working  after  human,  and,  if  abnormal, 
still  natural  methods ;  and  not  Mahometan- 
ism represented  as  a  wretched  piece  of  im- 
posture, cobbled  by  a  clever  wretch  for  his 
own  bad  ends — such,  surely,  is  the  Mahom- 
etanism with  which  the  Christian  would  be 
proud  and  anxious  to  place  his  own  faith  in 
contrast. 

By  this  abnegation,  however,  of  the  old 
hypothesis  of  imposture,  the  problem  of  Ma- 
homet's character  is  made  much  more  com- 
plex and  difficult ;  nor  do  we  think  that 
those,  in  this  country  at  least,  who  have  pas- 
sed the  subject  through  their  hands,  have 
fairly  faced  the  difficulty,  or  duly  elaborated 
the  solution.  To  say  that  Mahomet  was  an 
earnest  and  sincere  man,  preaching  a  kind  of 
Theism,  or  natural  religion,  to  his  country- 
men, and  thus  to  pass  him  on,  as  it  were, 
with  his  ticket  to  a  place  in  the  hall  of  he- 
roes, is  too  hasty  a  mode  of  procedure.  The 
rule  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  we  repeat,  does 
not  fit  the  case  of  Mahomet.  He  distinctly 
avowed  himself  as  a  prophet,  qualified  by  a 
divine  mission ;  and  it  is  as  he  shall  be  found 
to  have  made  this  declaration  honestly  or 
dishonestly  th^t  he  must  sj^nd  or  fall.  If 
Mahomet  said  that  he  had  a  divine  mission, 
and  yet  did  not  himself  thoroughly  believe 
his  own  statement,  then,  let  his  honesty  in 
every  other  point  have  been  never  so  exact, 
and  let  the  value  of  his  teachings,  in  them- 
selves, have  been  never  so  great,  he  teas  an 
impostor,  a  rogue,  and  a  hypocrite.  Nor 
will  it  do  to  equivocate  about  the  sense  in 
which  he  meant  to  be  understood,  when  he 
called  himself  a  prophet.  That  it  was  not  in 
that  sense  in  which,  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
or  even  in  the  glow  of  an  intensely  excited 
consciousness,  a  teacher  of  important  truths 
will  sometimes,  even  in  our  parts  of  the 
earth,  announce  himself  as  inspired,  is  clear, 
as  well  from  the  plain  and  literal  language 
in  which  the  prophetic  claim  is  advanced,  as 


from  the  fact  that  Mahomet's  own  contem« 
poraries,  peculiarly  tolerant  as  their  Shemitie 
way  of  thmking  would  necessarily  have  ren- 
dered them  of  any  mere  metaphorical  asser- 
tion of  apostleship,  were  accustomed  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  imposture  in  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  modem  and  European  critics  have 
used.  It  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Mahom- 
et's age,  say  the  ancient  and  authentic  ac- 
counts, that,  spending  as  usual  the  month  of 
Ramadhan  in  hb  solitary  cave  on  mount 
Hara,  he  one  night  received  the  divine  call 
which  he  had  long  expected.  As  he  lay  on 
the  ground,  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  after 
long  prayer  and  fasting,  he  heard  a  voice  call 
him,  and  saw  a  great  light.  On  this  he 
swooned  away,  and  when  he  came  to  him- 
self, he  saw  an  angel,  in  human  form,  stand- 
ing before  him.  The  angel  held  a  roll  of 
silk,  whereon  were  inscribed  certain  charac- 
ters, and  said  to  Mahomet,  '*Read."  ''I 
cannot  read,"  replied  Mahomet.  "  Read," 
repeated  the  angel,  *'  in  the  name  of  thy 
Lord,  who  hath  created  all  things;  who 
hath  created  man  of  clotted  blood.  Read, 
by  thy  most  beneficent  Lord,  who  taught 
the  use  of  the  pen,  who  teacheth  man  that 
which  he  knoweth  not."  On  hearing  these 
words,  (which  were  afterward  inserted  in  the 
Koran,  and  are  to  be  found  there  at  the  open- 
ing of  chap.  96,)  Mahomet  looked  on  the 
scroll,  and  was  able  to  read  what  was  in- 
scribed on  it.  Then  the  angel  departing, 
said,  '*  0  Mahomet,  thou  art  the  apostle  of 
God,  and  I  am  Gabriel."  Amazed  and  be- 
wildered, proceeds  the  story,  Mahomet  told 
his  wife  Kadijah  what  had  happened  ;  and 
she,  eager  and  excited  by  the  news,  informed 
her  cousin  Waraka.  The  opinion  of  this 
sage,  expressed  after  he  had  duly  deliber- 
ated, was,  that  the  appearance  was  no  delu* 
ision,  but  a  real  call  by  the  Dehy  to  the  pro- 
phetic office.  And  from  that  day  Mahomet 
was  subject  to  prophetic  dreams,  and  angel- 
ic visitations  ;  an^}  the  revelations  that  from 
time  to  time  were  mnde  to  him  through  this 
means,  were  written  down  from  his  dictation 
by  Waraka,  or  by  the  slave  Zaid,  and  care- 
fully treasured  as  the  words  of  God. 

Such,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  the  story  of 
Mahomet's  call  ;  and,  though  in  the  Koran 
there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  any  of 
the  extravagant  circumstances  with  which 
the  story  has  been  embellished,  nor  any  evi- 
dence that  Mahomet  himself  propagated 
such  astounding  details  of  his  subsequent 
intercourse  with  the  angelic  world,  as  those 
which  the  fartile  imaginations  of  his  devout 
followers  have  supplied,  (the  only  allusion. 
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for  example,  to  the  famous  niglit-joaraey 
from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  being  a  few  pass- 
ing words  in  chap.  17  th,  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  anything  so  grotesquely  miracu- 
lous as  the  legend  describes,)  yet  it  is  clear 
that,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  sanctioning 
aod  asserting  this  fact  of  a  supernatural  vo- 
cation vouchsafed  to  Mahomet  by  visible 
signs  and  angelic  agencies,  the  Koran  itself 
stands  literally  and  expressly  committed. 
(In  proof  of  this  see  passages  in  chapters 
29th  and  5dd).  One  of  two  things,  there- 
fore :  either  Mahomet  saw  no  such  signs  and 
visions,  but  only  said  he  saw  them,  in  order 
to  impress  people,  and  stun  them  into  cer- 
tain beliefs  he  had  excogitated,  or  resolved 
for  some  reason  to  advocate ;  in  which  case, 
we  repeat,  he  was,  let  his  aims  have  been 
nc\'er  so  elevated,  a  base  and  unmitigated 
scoundrel  ;  —  or  he  did  actually  think 
he  saw  visions  and  sigbs ;  in  which  case, 
whatever  fallacy  there  was,  is  to  be 
charged,  not  to  himself  morally,  but  to 
some  aboriginal  singulanty,  or  superinduced 
idiosyncrasy,  in  his  mental  constitution. 
Adopting,  as  we  do,  the  second  hypothesis, 
we  would  willingly  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  sketch,  generally,  our  idea,  dim  as 
it  is,  of  that  higher  kind  of  psychological 
calculus,  under  which,  we  think,  rather  than 
under  the  calculus  in  use  for  ordinary  and 
normal  cases,  such  characters  as  those  of 
Mahomet,  Swedenborg,  and  other  men  of  the 
same  stamp,  ought  to  be  treated.  Failing 
space  for  this,  however,  we  must  content 
ourselves  w  th  an  observation  or  two,  special 
to  the  case  of  Mahomet. 

And  first,  it  might  be  dempnstrated,  we 
think,  thit  pari  passu  with  that  spiritual 
process  of  change  which  we  have  described 
as  going  on  in  the  mind  of  Mahomet,  in  the 
interval  between  his  twenty -eighth  and  his 
fortieth  year,  there  was  going  on  also,  an 
elaboration,  according  to  his  peculiar  Arabic 
way  of  thinkini^,  of  a  preconceived  theory  of 
revelation.  Like  Cromwell,  whom  in  many 
respects  he  resembles,  Mahomet  is  distin- 
guished, in  the  midst  of  all  his  emotional  in- 
continences, and  intermittent  blasts  of  tumul- 
tuous fury,  by  a  very  large  constant  amount 
of  a  quality  which  we  will  venture  to  name 
proposUionalness.  Out  of  the  Koran,  inco- 
herent mass  of  rubbish  as  it  at  first  appears, 
(especially  to  such  readers  as  attack  only 
the  beginning  of  it,  which  is  by  far  the  poor- 
est part,)  it  would  be  possible  to  cull  not  a 
few  lumps  of  the  most  luminous  and  clear 
propositional  matter.  Now  one  of  the  pro- 
positions most  frequently  repeated  or  taken 
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for  granted  in  the  Koran  is  the  theory  of 
perioaical  revelation.  Thus  in  chap.  Idth, 
"  Every  age  hath  its  book  of  revelation ; 
God  shall  abolish  and  shall  confirm  what  He 
pleaseth ;"  and  again,  in  chap.  44th,  "  Verily, 
we  have  even  used  to  send  apostles  with 
revelations  at  proper  intervals,  as  a  mercy 
from  the  Lord.  In  short,  it  was  from  the 
first  a  settled  notion  in  the  mind  of  Mahomet, 
that  God's  method  of  keeping  up  the  true 
religion  among  mankind  was  by  maintaining 
on  the  earth  a  succession  of  expressly  com- 
missioned men  ;  it  was  a  notion  of  his  also, 
derived,  doubtless,  from  the  evident  exam- 
ple of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
that  God's  mode  of  qualifying  these  mission- 
aHes  for  their  work  was  by  aictating  sacred 
words  to  them,  that  b,  furnishing  them  with 
a  book  which  men  might  read.  Full  of  this 
belief,  Mahomet  appears  from  the  first  to 
have  meditated,  with  special  interest  and  en- 
thusiastn,  on  the  lives  of  those  men  of  the 
Shemitic  race,  whether  Biblical  heroes  or 
mere  personages  of  Arabian  legend,  in  whom, 
as  he  fancied,  the  true  conditions  of  the  mes- 
senger of  God  were  most  conspicuously 
realized.  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Hud  the  Addite,  Saleh  the  Thamudite,  Job, 
Moses,  Ezra,  and  many  more,  were  included 
in  this  list ;  in  which,  also,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  our  Lord  himself,  as  the  last 
and  greatest,  as  he  seems  to  have  believed, 
of  all  the  Divine  prophets.  Whatever  books^ 
or  fragments  of  books,  could  be  traced  to 
these  prophets,  were,  he  believed,  infallible 
revelations  of  the  truth,  transcripts  from  the 
eternal  table  kept  before  the  throne  of  God. 
Nations,  too,  beyond  the  Shemitic  circle,  had 
had  prophets  sent  to  them,  the  names  of 
whom  no  man  knew. 

Holding,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  this 
theory  of  Revelation,  it  was  almost  a  matter 
of  course  that  Mahomet,  when  he  had  been 
roused  to  a  sense  of  the  degraded  condition 
of  his  countrymen  under  the  Polytheism  and 
Sadduceeism  that  divided  and  embruted 
them,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  universal 
national  reform,  should  begin  to  ask  whether 
the  series  of  commissioned  teachers'  was 
closed,  whether  there  might  not  yet  per- 
chance be  one  specific  revelation  in  store  for 
poor  benighted  Arabia.  An  Arabic  book 
sent  down  from  heaven,  through  some  ap- 
pointed prophet  —  this,  according  to  his 
theory,  must  be  the  way  and  plan  of  the 
great  reform,  if  it  were  to  be  vouchsafed  at 
all !  And  then,  as  this  theoretical  train  of 
contemplation  mingled  with  his  own  vehement 
impulses  to  proclaim  the  strong  Thelatic  <^q^. 
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victions  with  whieh  his  soul  had  begun  to 
overflow,  might  there  not  come  the  query, 
faint  and  timid  at  first,  but  afterward  louder 
and  more  distinct,  whether,  if  Arabia  were  to 
have  a  Prophet,  jie,  Mahomet  Ibn  Abdallah, 
might  not  be  the  appointed  man  ?  But  the 
necessary  Arabic  book  !  Alas  !  he  was 
illiterate ;  he  could  neither  read  nor  write ! 
All  this  he  could  revolve  and  ponder,  till  the 
very  pores  and  channels  of  his  brain  became 
clogged,  as  it  were,  with  the  details  of  the 
notion.  Waraka,  too,  with  his  sharp  and 
subtle  wit,  may  have  sometimes  helped  him 
out  in  his  speculations.  And,  at  all  events, 
his  theory  would  have  this  negative  effect 
upon  him,  that  it  would  prevent  him  from 
entering  with  any  confidence  on  the  mere 
career  of  a  sage  or  uncommissioned  human 
teacher,  appealing  Id  behalf  of  his  views  only 
to  the  ordinary  authority  of  the  Arabic 
reason.  No,  if  Arabia  were  to  receive  en- 
lightenment, it  must  be  by  the  established 
instrumentaUty  of  a  revealed  book,  dictated 
to  some  chosen  man  :  let  then  that  be  waited 
for ! 

And  here  a  particular  fact  regarding 
Mahomet  puts  itself  forward  to  our  aid. 
Even  before  his  assumed  call  to  the  Prophet- 
ship,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that,  like 
Swedenborg,  i.e  was  subject  to  certain  extra- 
ordinary physical  excitements,  trances,  or 
derangements.  Medical  investigators  have 
even  tried  explicitly  to  identify  certain  facts 
related  of  him  with  the  symptoms  of 
epilepsy ;  the  malady,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, of  another  great  man,  Juliusi  Caesar. 
*'  Mahomet,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  quoting  from 
a  note  in  the  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  aein 
Leben  und  seine  Lehre  of  Dr.  Gustav  Weil, 
**  would  sometimes  be  seized  with  a  \'iolent 
trembling,  followed  by  a  kind  of  swoon,  or 
rather  convulsion,  during  which  perspiration 
would  stream  from  his  forehead  in  the  coldest 
weather ;  he  would  lie  with  his  eyes  closed, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  bejlowing  like  a 
young  camel.  He  had  such  attacks  in 
Mecca,  before  the  Koran  was  revealed  to 
him."  To  one  of  his  followers,  who  asked 
him  what  were  the  peculiar  sensations  that 
accompanied  his  reception  of  a  revelation,  he 
replied  that,  though  usually  an  angel  ap- 
peared to  him  in  human  form,  yet  sometimes 
ne  saw  no  form  or  shape  at  all,  but  only 
heard  "  a  sound  like  the  tinkling  of  a  bell, 
on  the  cessation  of  which  he  found  himself 
in  possession  &(  what  had  been  revealed. 
But,  say  medical  men,  a  ringing  in  the  ears 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  epilepsy. 

Now,  although  it  would  be  a  gross  mind 


indeed  that  would  seek  the  root  of  the  entire 
matter  in  such  facts  as  these,  yet  neither 
ought  these  facts,  we  think,  to  be  hastily  set 
aside.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  perfect  pre- 
established  harmony,  if  we  had  but  intellect 
enough  to  discover  it,  between  the  whole 
mind  of  a  man  and  every  part  or  peculiarity 
of  the  corporeal  organism  through  which  it 
acts.  Recently,  too,  science  has  more  than 
begun  to  surmise  the  existence  of  certain 
recondite  but  appreciable  connections  between 
abnormal  mental  experiences  and  unusual 
states  of  body.  It  is  weak,  therefore,  to 
eschew,  on 'any  supposed  aesthetic  ground, 
this  field  of  explanations.  But,  indeed,  there 
is  no  choice.  If  we  are  to  adhere  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  Mahomet  was  himself  con- 
vinced of  his  divine  mission,  then,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  we  must  make  a  large 
draft  in  his  favor  upon  the  region  of  yet  un- 
determined physiological  possibilities.  Two 
alternatives  only  appear  to  offer  themselves : 
— Either,  first,  Mahomet,  like  Julius  Caesar, 
possessed  an  extraordinary  mind  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  congenital  peculiarity  or  malady 
of  body  ;  tilt  his  mature  age,  the  two  series 
of  manifestations,  the  bodily  and  the  mental, 
proceeded,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  if  distinct 
and  parallel,  the  mind  taking  its  own  splen- 
did course,  unimpeded  by  the  bodily  par- 
oxysms, and  all  but  regardless  of  them  ;  but, 
at  length,  in  his  fortieth  year,  a  sudden 
alliance  was  struck  up  between  the  two  par- 
ties; the  soul  having  arrived,  in  its  inde- 
pendent investigations,  precisely  at  that 
point  (the  theory  of  revelation  by  periodical 
Prophets,  and  the  earnest  longing  to  be  one 
of  them)  wliere  the  co-operation  of  the  body, 
in  the  shape  of  certain  novel,  and  as  might 
then  have  been  thought,  preternatural  sensa- 
tions, was  necessary  to  relieve  it ;  and  the 
body,  on  ihe  other  hand,  heretofore  weak- 
ened and  f.iii^jjued,  doiibtless,  by  long  fasting 
and  solitajy  tkouirlit,  being  but  too  ready  to 
yield  the  necesjsary  obedience.  Or,  secondly, 
Mahomet  had  no  congenital  malady  of  body, 
but  was  a  man  moved  by  such  a  tremendous 
power  of  mind,  as  caused  him,  about  his 
fortieth  year,  to  tumble  suddenly,  body  and 
soul  together,  over  the  brink  of  the  ordinary 
phenomenal  platform  whereon  most  men 
stand,  iato  the  outlying  region  of  phan- 
tasms, ringing  sounds,  and  frenzies.  In  this 
last  supposition  (and  the  analogy  of  such 
cases  as  those  of  Socrates  and  Swedenbore 
seems  to  favor  it)  there  is  postulated,  it  will 
be  observed  a  new  law, — the  law,  namely, 
of  the  power  of  a  mental  effort  or  strain,  if 
continued  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  carry  on 
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the  thiDking  subject  ioto  a  medium  of  new 
phenomeaal  conditions.  In  either  case,  bow- 
ever,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  new  state 
of  mind,  once  acquired,  became  chronic  and 
permanent.  Once  thrown  over  the  brink  of 
things  as  they  ordinarily  appear,  Mahomet, 
like  Socrates  in  this  respect,  but  in  a  far 
more  conspicuous  manner,  sustained  a  change 
of  intellectual  structure,  by  which  all  his 
further  relations  with  nature  and  mankind 
were  permanently  altered.  Not  that  he  lost 
anything  of  his  natural  disposition  and  pecu- 
liarity, or  became  less  shrewd,  less  clear  and 
exact  in  his  perceptions  of  ordinary  affairs, 
less  liable  to  all  his  besetting  infirmities  and 
vices.  The  change  consisted  in  this,  that 
whereas  before  his  trance  on  Mount  Hara 
he  walked  in  the  strength  of  his  own  facul- 
ties, advancing  the  natural  suggestions  of  bis 
mind  or  temper  simply  on  their  own  merits ; 
after  that  trance,  he  assumed  himself  to  be 
inspired,  and  advanced  the  same  suggestions, 
bad  and  good,  great  and  little,  bold  and 
shrewd,  as  no  longer  liable  to  criticism,  but 
infallible  and  highly  authenticated.  Once 
convinced  that  he  was  a  Prophet,  then  what- 
ever arose  in  his  mind  with  the  ecstatic 
degree  of  force,  whether  it  were  a  mere 
poetical  conception,  a  political  device,  a  per- 
sonal suspicion  or  antipathy,  or  even  a  lustful 
or  selfish  desire,  was  fulminated  forth  by 
him  as  a  divine  decree.  Such,  we  believe, 
b  the  only  theory  of  Mahomet  that  remains, 
if  it  b  agreed  to  abandon  the  old  scandalous 
hypothesis  of  a  more  or  less  brutal  amount 
of  imposture. 

After  his  supposed  call  to  the  prophetic 
office,  Mahomet  lived  twenty- three  years.  Of 
these,  the  first  three  were  spent  in  secret 
proselytism  at  Mecca.  The  only  converts 
made  during  this  period,  that  is,  from  his  for- 
tieth to  his  fifty- third  year,  were  his  wife 
ELadijah,  her  cousin  Waraka,  his  own  cousin 
the  boy  AH,  the  slave  Zaid,  Abubeker,  a 
wealthy  and  important  citizen  of  Mecca,  and 
several  persons  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish. 

After  the  public  promulgation  of  his  pro- 
phetic claims  to  the  Meccans  in  613,  he  re- 
mained in  that  city  ten  years,  preaching  his 
doctrines  under  great  disadvantages.  One 
by  one,  indeed,  converts  were  added  to  his 
retinue  ;  but  by  the  great  majority  of  the  cit- 
izens, he  was  denounced  as  "  an  impostor," 
"  a  madman,"  "  a  distracted  poet,"  &c.  His 
way  of  meeting  these  charges,  and  indeed  of 
meeting  every  emergency  that  arose  in  his 
relations,  either  with  his  disciples  or  with  the 
Meccans  at  large,  was  by  bringing  down, 


from  day  to  day,  a  new  Sura, — that  is,  a 
new  chapter  or  passage  of  the  Koran,  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  These  Suras,  which 
doubtless  formed  the  texts  of  his  public  dis- 
courses, were  carefully  written  down  from  his 
dictation  by  his  scribes  ;  and  copies  of  them 
were  distributed  among  his  followers,  many 
of  whom  committed  them  to  memorv.  Some- 
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times  he  affixed  a  copy  of  the  Sura  last  pen- 
ned to  the  walls  of  the  K^vaba,  that  all  the 
Meccans  might  read  it.     There  are  incessant 
allusions  in  the  Koran  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  messages  were   received.      Thus,  in 
chapter  21st,  "  They  say  the  Koran  is  a  con- 
fused heap  of  dreams  :  nay,  he  hath  forged 
it :  nay,  he  is  a  poet :  let  him  come  unto  us 
with  some   miracle,  in  like  manner  as  the 
former  prophets  were  sent."  Again,  in  chap- 
ter 25th,  "  The  unbelievers  say,  the  Koran 
is  no  other  than  a  forgery,  which  he  hath 
contrived  ;  and  other  people   have  assisted 
him  therein.    •     *     *   And  they  say,  what 
kind  of  apostle  is  this  ?     He  eateth  food,  and 
walketh  in  the  streets,  as  we  do  :  unless  an 
angel  be  sent  down  unto  him,  and  become  a 
fellow-preacher  with  him  ;  or  unless  a  treas- 
ure be  east  down  unto  him ;  or  he  have  a 
garden,  of  the  fruit  whereof  we  may  eat,  we 
will  not  believe."  Even  the  disciples,  it  seems, 
were  not  always  sufficiently  respectful  at  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  Sura.     Thus,  in  chap- 
ter 9th,  "  Which  of  you  hath  this  caused  to 
increase  in  faith  ?     ♦     *     •     And  whenever 
a  Sura  is  sent  down,  they  look  at  one  anoth- 
er, saying,  *  Doth  any  one  see  you  ?'     Then 
they  turn  aside,  [i.  e.  steal  out  of  the  meet- 
ing.]"    Against  all  these  obstacles  Mahomet 
persevered.     To  those  that  demanded  mirac- 
ulous proofs  of  his  mission,  his  uniform  reply 
was,  that  he  could  not  work  miracles;  that 
he  was  but  "a  preacher,"  "  a  public  wam- 
er,"  "  a  denouncer  of  threats,  and  a  promiser 
of  rewards  ;"  but  that  the  Koran  itself  con- 
tained, in  its  literary  execution,  as  well  as  in 
its  sublime  matter,  ample  evidence  of  its  di- 
vine oiigin.     He  challenged  all  Mecca  to  pro- 
duce anything  comparable  to  it  in  excellence. 
Never  once,  however,   in   his   controversies 
with  his  obstinate  opponents,   did  he  make 
the  slightest  concession  on  the  point  of  his 
supernatural  call,  and  his   absolute  inspira- 
tion, in  his   prophetic  capacity.     He  main- 
tained his  equahty  in  this  respect  with  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  aili  the  great  prophets  that  had 
appeared  in  the  world  before  ;  he   was  the 
special  prophet  of  Arabia,  he  said,   as  they 
had  been  the  prophets  of  other  nations. 

But  for  the  protection  afforded  him  -by  his 
imcle  Abu  Thaleb,  who  though  be  d^^  Xk^ 
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rank  himself  among  his  nephew's  disciples, 
yet  would  not  bear  to  see  him  wronged,  it  is 
probable  that  Mahomet's  career  in  Mecca 
would  have  been  soon  brought  to  an  end. 
Ad  it  was,  so  bitter  was  the  persecution  to 
which  he  and  his  followers  were  exposed, 
that  not  a  few  that  had  embraced  his  doc- 
trines left  Mecca  altogether,  and  either  emi- 
grated to  Abyssin'a,  or  scattered  themselves 
over  safer  parts  of  Arabia.  At  length,  Abu 
Thaleb  having  died,  and  Abu  Sotian,  the 
head  of  another  family  of  the  Koreish  hav- 
ing succeeded  him  in  the  supremacy  of  Mec- 
ca, the  feud  between  the  Meccans  orKoreish- 
ites  at  large,  and  the  Haschemite  secretaries 
became  so  violent,  that  Mahomet,  after  much 
procrastination,  deemed  it  advisable  to  re- 
move with  his  whole  retinue  to  another 
place.  The  town  of  Yathreb,  afterward 
known  as  Medina  or  Medinat-al-nabi,  t.  e, 
"the  City  of  the  Prophet,"  was  chosen  as 
the  new  centre  of  operations  ;  and  so  impor- 
tant was  this  Hegira  or  Flight  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  afterward  considered,  that  the  day 
on  which  it  happened  (16th  July  622)  was 
fixed  as  the  commencement  of  the  Mahome- 
tan era.  The  prophet  was  then  fifty-three 
years  of  age.  Three  years  before,  he  had  lost 
his  faithful  wife  Kadijah  ;  and  after  her  death 
he  had  married  several  other  women,  the 
best  beloved  of  whom,  and  the  only  one  that 
was  not  a  widow  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Prophet,  was  Ayesha,  the  young 
daughter  of  bis  follower  Abubeker.  In  all, 
puring  his  life,  Mahomet  had  fifteen  or  sixteen 
wives.  Of  his  daughters  by  Kadija,  one, 
named  Fatima,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to 
his  early  and  enthusiastic  disciple,  Ali. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  or 
subsequently  to  his  removal  to  Medina,  Ma- 
homet appears  in  a  new  character ;  no  longer 
as  a  merosectary  struggling  for  the  difi^usion 
of  his  opinions,  but  as  a  King  and  Prophet 
issuing  his  commands  and  leading  his  armies 
over  the  surface  of  Arabia.  After  eight 
years  of  warfare  against  Abu  Sofian  and  the 
koreishites,  varied  by  expeditions  against  the 
Jewish  tribes  that  inhabited  certain  parts  of 
Arabia,  the  Moslems,  or  Mussulmans,  as  Ma- 
homet's followers  began  to  be  called,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of  Mec- 
ca ;  and  Mahomet,  re-entering  his  native  city 
in  triumph,  signalized  his  victory  by  breaking 
in  pieces  the  three  hundred#and  sixty  idols 
of  the  Kaaba,  and  purifying  it  as  a  place  of 
Monotheistic  worship.  From  that  date 
Islamism  may  be  considered  as  established 
in  Arabia.  The  Jewbh  and  the  Christian 
inhabitdnts,  indeed,  or  at  least  a  certain  pro- 


portion of  them,  still  maintained  their  respec- 
tive worships,  tolerated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  Prophet,  who  regarded  their 
tenets,  and  especially  those  of  the  Christians, 
rather  as  corrupted  f  rms  of  the  ancient  and 
pure  Islamism  of  Palestine  than  as  positive 
heresies  ;  but  the  Polytheistic  tribes  were 
obliged  universally  to  submit,  and  profess 
themselves  Mussulmans.  Thus  supreme 
within  the  bounds  of  Arabia,  Mahomet  was 
led  to  entertain  a  project  which,  though  he 
does  not  appear  at  any  earlier  period  to  have 
contemplated  it,  was  still  bu^  a  natural  ex- 
tension of  his  views — the  dififusion  namely  of 
Islamism  over  the  whole  Eastern  world,  by 
means  of  Arabian  valor.  Accordingly,  he 
was  actually  engaged  in  meditating  a  double 
war  against  the  Greek  empire  on  the  west 
and  the  Persians  on  the  east,  when  (a.d.  632) 
he  was  cut  off  by  a  rapid  fever  at  Medina, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  It  was 
reserved  for  his  successors,  the  Caliphs,  to 
undertake  that  wonderful  series  of  conquests 
by  which,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  two, 
Mahometanism  was  extended  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  and  made  the 
nominal  religion  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  human 
race. 

Of  Mr.  Irving's  "  Life  of  Mahomet,"  in 
which  the  foregoing  ifacts  are  narrated  at 
length,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  is  an 
elegant  but  jejune  compilation  of  legends  re- 
lating to  Mahomet,  and  by  no  means  such  a 
Life  of  the  Prophet  as  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  been  laid  before  the  English  public. 
By  far  the  truest  conception  of  Mahomet  is 
to  be  obtained  from  his  own  book,  the  Koran. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  peculiar  shape 
in  which  this  book  now  exists,  makes  it  less 
useful  as  a  record  of  Mahomet's  thoughts 
and  opinions  than  it  otherwise  might  have 
been.  It  was  not  till  some  years  after  his 
death  that  the  numberless  Suras  or  passages 
which  he  had  dictated  from  time  to  time, 
were  collected  and  given  to  the  world  as  a 
whole  ;  and,  then,  they  were  thrown  to- 
gether and  divided  into  chapters  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way  imaginable,  no  attempt  being 
made  either  to  classify  them  according  to 
their  contents,  or  to  arrange  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  been  written :  hence 
it  is  not  possible  to  trace  Mahomet*s  life  very 
exactly  through  the  Koran,  so  as  to  see  how 
circumstances  developed  his  views. 

Something,  however,  may  be  inferred  from 
^the  nature  of  the  case ;  for,  seeing  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  we  have  explained 
above,  BCahomet's  inspirations   followed  in 
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the  exact  track  of  his  natural  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  suggestions,  and  were  in  fact  noth- 
ing else  than  these  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
suggestions  issued,  so  to  speak,  in  a  red- hot 
state,  it  is  clear  that  his  inspirations  must 
have  pursued  a  course  and  exhibited  a  de- 
velopment predetermined  by  the  circum- 
stances through  which  he  moved.  Thus, 
/  during  the  three  years  of  probation  and  pri- 
vate proselytism  that  succeeded  his  call,  the 
revelations  that  arose  within  him  and  were 
written  down  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of 
his  few  disciples,  were  doubtless  of  a  general 
and  simple  character — confirmations  of  the 
pure  Tiietstic  faith  he  had  arrived  at ;  de- 
nunciations of  the  Polytheism  and  Saddu- 
ceeisra  of  the  Meccans  ;  and  exhortations  to 
him  to  persevere  in  his  chosen  path.  During 
the  ten  years,  again,  of  his  public  apostleship 
in  Mecca,  his  revelations  would  be  more  spe- 
cific and  complex  ;  there  would  be  vehement 
objurgations  of  his  adversaries ;  imprecations 
on  the  most* conspicuous  of  them  ;  indignant 
replies  to  those  that  charged  him  with  im- 
posture ;  consolations  to  his  persecuted  fol- 
lowers ;  precepts  for  their  direction  in  special 
situations ;  rules  for  the  new  worship ;  and 
practical  hints  relating  to  difficult  cases  of 
conscience,  referred  to  the  Prophet  for  deci- 
sion. Finally,  during  his  ten  years  of  tri- 
umphant power  and  conquest,  his  revelations 
would  assume  a  wider  scope,  and  become 
still  more  practical  and  shrewd  in  their  tenor : 
there  would  then  be  commands  to  go  forth 
to  battle  ;  songs  of  victory  ;  judicial  threats 
against  refractory  subjects ;  intimations  of 
bold  designs  ;  and  dexterous  lessons  in  theo- 
cratic statecraft.  Nor,  in  all  this,  would 
there  be  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  Mahomet  him.self  that  the  passions  and 
calculations  of  the  Man  were  determining 
the  inspirations  of  the  Prophet.  As  it  is  the 
very  nature  of  the  orator  to  become  lucid, 
shrewd,  and  practical,  in  precise  proportion 
as  he  becomes  ungovernable  and  excited  ;  so 
may  Mahomet's  belief  in  his  absolute  inspi- 
ration have  gained  rather  than  lost  as  his 
aims  became  worldly,  politic,  and  specific. 

Here,  accordingly,  if  anywhere,  it  is 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  show  cause  for 
real  and  solid  charges  against  the  character 
of  Mahomet.  For,  though  it  is  definitively 
decided  that  he  is  not  to  be  accused  of  the 
imposture  of  palming  off  as  revelations  what 
he  knew  to  be  merely  a  cla^s  of  the  more  in- 
tense suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  yet, 
seeing  that  the  theory  still  necessarily  im- 
plies that  the  revelations  were  but  such  sug- 
geslionsy  it  is  of  course  open  to  any  one  to 


treat  these  revelations  critically  as  illustra- 
tions of  their  author,  and  by  forcing  them  to 
yield  up  whatever  of  his  actual  self  is  lodged 
in  them,  thereby  to  expose,  more  or  less  se- 
verely, whatever  may  have  been  foul  or  in- 
sincere in  the  character  of  the  man.  Norb 
there  the  slightest  doubt  that  traces  of  foul- 
ness and  insincerity  would  thus  be  discovered. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  in 
the  sensuality  of  the  Mahometan  descriptions 
of  the  future  Paradise  of  believers,  (a  sen- 
suality on  which  the  Arabian  theologians 
have  improved  since  Mahomet's  time,  but 
wliich  is  still  discoverable  in  the  Koran,)  the 
peculiar  personal  weakness  of  the  Prophet, 
as  well  as  his  consideration  for  the  Arabic 
temperament,  very  clearly  betray  themselves. 
The  following  p^ussage  will  indicate  the  high- 
est degree  of  sensuality  present  in  these 
descriptions : —  • 

*'  And  when  the  heaven  shall  be  rent  in  sunder, 
and  shall  become  red  as  a  rose,  and  shall  melt  as 
ointment,  on  that  day  neither  man  nor  genius  shall 
be  asked  concerning  his  ^\n.  The  wicked  shall 
be  known  by  their  marks,  and  they  shall  be  taken 
by  their  forelocks  and  the  feet,  and  shall  be  cast 
into  hell.  This  is  hell  which  the  wicked  deny  as 
a  falsehood  :  they  shall  pass  to  and  fro  between 
the  same  and  hot  boiling  water.  But  for  him  who 
dreadeth  the  tribunal  of  his  Lord  are  prepared  two 
^rdens,  planted  with  shady  trees.  In  each  of 
them  two  fountains  shall  bo  flowing ;  in  each  of 
them  shall  there  be  of  every  fruit  two  kinds.  They 
shall  repose  on  couches,  the  linings  whereof  shall 
be  of  thick  silk,  interwoven  with  gold ;  and  the 
fruit  of  the  two  gardens  shall  be  near  at  hand  to 
gather.  Therein  shall  receive  them  beauteous  dam- 
sels," &,c.,  &c. — Koran,  {Sale's  Translation^) 
chap.  55. 

A  less  defensible  specimen  still  of  this  in- 
trusion of  personal  desire  into  the  matter  of 
Koran  is  the  fallowing,  revealed  at  Medina, 
and  consequently  during  the  height  of  the 
Prophet's  power.  We  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  quote  it;  as  it  is  decidedly  the  least  sin- 
cere-looking bit  in  the  whole  Koran,  and  the 
most  likely  to  suggest  thoughts  discreditable 
to  the  Prophet : — 

"  O  Prophet,  We  have  allowed  thee  thy  wives 
unto  whom  thou  hast  given  their  dower,  and  also 
the  tf>laves  which  thy  right  hand  possesseth,  of  the 
booty  which  God  hath  granted  thee,  and  the 
daugiiters  of  thy  uncle,  and  the  daughters  of  thy 
aunts,  both  on  thy  father^s  t>ide  and  on  thy  mo- 
ther's side,  who  have  fled  wiiii  thee  from  Mecca, 
and  any  other  believing  woman,  if  she  give  herself 
unto  the  Prophet,  in  case  the  Prophet  desireth  to 
take  her  to  wife.  This  is  a  peculiar  privilege 
granted  unto  thee  ab^e  the  rest  of  the  true  ^- 
lievers  [four  wives  each  was  the  number  allowed 
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to  ordinary  Maliometans.]  *  ♦  ♦  Thou  mayest 
take  unto  thee  her  whom  thou  shalt  please,  and 
her  whom  thou  shalt  desire  of  those  whom  thou 
shalt  have  before  rejected ;  and  it  shall  be  no 
crime  in  thee.  *  *  *  O  true  believers !  enter  not 
the  houses  of  the  Prophet,  unless  it  be  permitted 
you  to  eat  meat  with  him,  without  waiting  his 
convenient  time ;  but  when  ye  are  invited,  then 
enter.  And  when  ye  phali  have  eaten  disperse 
yourselves,  and  stay  not  to  enter  into  familiar  dis- 
course ;  for  this  incommodeth  the  Prophet.  He  is 
ashamed  to  bid  you  depart;  but  God  is  iiot 
ashamed  of  the  truth.  And  when  ye  ask  of  the 
Prophet's  wives  what  ye  may  have  occasion  for, 
ask  it  of  them  from  behind  a  curtain.  This  will 
be  more  pure  for  your  hearts,  and  their  hearts. 
Neither  is  it  fit  for  you  to  give  any  uneasiness  to 
the  Apostle  of  God,  or  to  marry  his  wives  after 
him  forever;  for  this  would  be  a  grievous  thing 
in  the  sight  of  God.'' — Karan,  (Salt's  Transla- 
tiofiy)  chap.  33. 

Evidently,  if  we  are  to  extend  a  generous 
belief  in  the  honesty  of  Mahomet,  even  to 
such  a  passage  as  this,  we  can  do  so  only  in 
virtue  of  the  hypothesis,  that  in  certain 
states  of  his  mind  he  regarded  even  his  own 
meanest  and  least  digniHed  desires  as  divine- 
ly allowed  and  accredited.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  seems  to  become  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  substitution  of  the  per- 
sonal and  mean  for  the  revealed  and  glo- 
rious ;  for  not  only  is  he  sometimes  rebuked 
in  the  Koran  for  what  he  has  just  said  or 
done,  but  not  unfrequcntly  one  passage  of 
the  Koran  is  sent,  as  it  were,  expressly  to 
abrogate  another.  Of  the  splendid  naicete, 
too,  with  which,  in  the  above  passage,  he 
vmdicates  his  own  title  to  peculiar  dignity 
and  respect,  there  are  other  instances  in  the 
Koran.  In  chap.  68,  for  example,  it  is  re- 
vealed, **  O  Mahomet,  through  the  grace  of 
God  thou  art  not  distracted.  Verily,  there 
is  prepared  for  thee  an  everlasting  reward  ; 
for  thou  art  of  a  noble  disposition."  Even 
Mahomet's  secret  thoughts  about  himself,  it 
would  seem,  conceived,  we  may  suppose,  in 
his  moments  of  exulting  consciousness,  were 
liable,  therefore,  to  be  cast  out  red-hot  in  the 
general  eruption,  like  the  tell-tale  sandal  of 
the  missing  Empedocles. 

The  very  minute  descriptions  that  have 
been  left  to  us  of  the  personal  appearance 
and  habits  of  Mahomet  are  of  great  assist- 
ance to  us  in  conceiving  his  character.  The 
following  details  are  taken  from  the  work  of 
the  Arabic  historian  Abulfeda,  (1278-1331,) 
"  De  vita  et  rebus  ge^tis  Mohammedis,** 
(Oxon,  1723  Arabic^  et  Latino,)  or  from  the 
notes  appended  to  that  work  by  its  Oxford 
editors ;  in  which  notes  are  embodied  all  the 
scraps  respecting  Mahomet  personally  that 


have  come  down  to  us  from  his  contempora- 
ries.    The  Prophet,  say  these  accounts,  was 
a   very  handsome  man  of  middle    stature, 
with  a  broad  chest,  a  powerful  neck,   large 
hands  and   feet,  a  large  head,   long  black 
hair,  a  thick  beard,  flashing  black  eyes,  with 
a  kind  of  redness  or  fire  in  them,  and  a  com- 
plexion more  ruddy  than  was  common  among 
the  Arabs.      At  his  death  there  were  but  a 
few  white  hairs  in  his  beard,  and  a  few  on 
his  head  near  the  top.     The  extremities  of 
his  forehead,  (this  fact  we  will  tell  to  the 
phrenologists,  if  it  is  not  already   in   their 
stock,)   projected  far  over   the    temples.— 
{Extmnum  frontis  talus  supra  tempora  pro- 
mxnens  expor rectum  );  i.e.,  as  Mr.  Donovan 
would   say,    "Ideality    and    wonder    very 
large."     His  eyebrows  were  long  and  thin  ; 
and  between  them  was  conspicuously  seen  a 
vein,  the  swelling  of  which  was  a  sign  of  an- 
ger.    Between  his  shoulders  was  a  mole  or 
mark  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  his 
followers  called  the  sign  of  his  Prophetship. 
Other  particulars  even  more  minute  are  ad- 
ded, such  as  the  tonga  cilia  patpebrarum,  the 
viltosa  admodum  brachia  el  spatuta,  and  the 
presence  of  a  thin  ductus  jnlorum  ajugulo 
usque   ad  umbiticum.     He  bad  a   powerful 
memory  ;  did   not  speak  much,  and  would 
remain  long  silent;  was  extremely  affable, 
and  60  studiously  pohte  that  he  would  listen 
patiently  to  the « most  tedious  speaker,   and 
always  remain  seated  till  his  visitors  chose  to 
depart,  notwithstanding  that,  as  we  know, 
such  politeness  cost  him  an  effort.     He  often 
visited  his  friends,  and  asked  how   matters 
were  going  on  with  them.    When  talking  in 
an  easy  way  he  had  a  habit  of  sitting  with  his 
hands  folded,  striking  his  left  thumb  with  his 
right..    When  he  wanted    to    persuade  he 
stretched  the  palm  of  his  hand  wide  out ; 
when  anything  surprised  him  he  raised  it  up- 
ward ;  when  he  was  pleased  with  anything 
he    looked    down.     He    could  not  contain 
himself  if  he  heard  any  one  tampering  with 
the   truth,  but  became  angry  immediately. 
He  milked  his  own  ewes,  and  mended   his 
own  shoes  and  garments.     In  his  living  he 
was  temperate  and  even  abstentious ;  fasting 
often,  and  never  making  remarks  on  what 
was  set    before    him.     He  had  a   passion, 
however,  for  ointments  and  sweet  scents,  and 
was  wont  to  say  that  there  were  two  things 
in  the  world  that  particularly  exhilarated  and 
excited  him — women  and  perfumes.    When- 
ever he  looked  at  a  woman,  says  one  of  his 
contemporaries  and  followers,   he  began  to 
rub  his  brow,  and  smooth  his  hair,  as  if  try- 
ing to  please  her ;  and  once  he  was  seen  to 
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arrange  his  hair,  looking  at  himself  in  the 
water.     When  sleeping,  says    another,   he 
breathed  gently,  and  never  snored — nunqucm 
ranchos  emiitenM,     He  was  extremely  liberal 
to  all  and  sundry,  especially  to  the  poor ; 
and  most  scrupulously  just  in  his  dealings. 
He  liked  a  laugn,  and  sometimes  joked  him- 
self.    Once  an  old  woman  came  to  him,  and 
asked  him  to  pray  to  God  that  she  might  be 
admitted  into  pamdise.     **  O  mother  of  such 
a  one,"  was  his  reply,  "  there  will  be  no  old 
women  in  paradise  at   all;"  on  which   she 
was  going  away  weeping,  when  it  was  ex- 
plained to  her  that  the  Prophet's   meaning 
was,  that  in  paradise  women  would  not  be,  nor 
become  old.     Still  better  is  the  following, 
told  by  the  Prophet's  wife  Ayesha  herself: 
"  Once,  as  the  Prophet  was  mending  his  shoe 
the  perspiration  broke  out  on   his  face,  so 
that  I  could  not  see  the  peculiar  light  that 
used  to  radiate  from  it.  "  By  Allah  !*  said  I, 
"  if  Abu  Kaber  were   to  see  you   now,  he 
would  learn  whether  that  poem  of  his  about 
you  is  more  applicable  to  you  than  to  any 
any  one  else.       Then  said  he,  *  But  what 
poem  is  it  that  Abu  Kaber  has  written  about 
me  V   **  He  says,"  replied  I,   **  nothing  less 
than  this.    'When  I  beheld   the  Prophet  I 
was  all  overjoyed ;  his  countenance  shines  as 
the    cloud    shines    glittering    with    glory.' 
Hearing  this,  the  Prophet,  wiping  away  the 
perspiratioi),  and  showing  a  merrier  face  than 
usual,   said,  '0   Ayesha,  God  give  thee  a 
CTeat  reward.'  "    As  nice  an  anecdote  of  its 
Kind  as  we  know,  and  one  calculated  to  leave 
a  very  agreeable  impression  of  the   Prophet 
and  his  household  ways !     His  lasting  afifec- 
tion,  too,  for  his  first  wife  Kadijah,  asserted 
once  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  even  to  the 
face  of  his  later  and  younger  favorite,  the 
saucy  Ayesha,  when  she  teased  him  on  the 
subject,  is  a  fact  which  it  is  highly  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  in  lieu  of  that 
elaborate  appreciation  of  tlie  faith  and  sys- 
tem of  Islam,  with  which,  had  space  permit- 
ted, it  would  have  been  so  fitting  to  follow 
up  our  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of 
its  founder. 

And  first,  regarded  historically,  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  state  of  religious  anarchy, 
which  both  in  its  native  soil  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Elast  it  was  the  means  of  dis- 
placing, there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  Theism  promulgated  by  Mahomet, 
noble  protest  as  it  was  against  the  Atheism 
and  Sadduceeism  inherent  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  incorporating,  as  it  did,  such  essen- 
tial portions  of  the  Hebrew  revelation,  was  a 


real  step  in  advance,  a  revolution  of  vast  mo* 
menl  to  all  that  were  affected  by  it.  To  the 
Arabic  race,  in  particular,  to  whom  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Koran  was  not  only  the  origin 
of  a  new  polity,  bat  also  the  commencement 
of  a  new  literature,  Islamism  was  an  intellec- 
tual boon.  The  Mussulman  recognizes  this 
when  he  names  the  age  prior  to  Mahomet, 
the  Age  of  Ignorance.  Even  among  the 
Arabians  themselves,  however,  there  have 
been  sceptics  who  have  formed  a  different 
opinion.  "  There  were  good  heads,"  says 
Goethe,  "  who  recognized  a  better  style  of 
writing  in  the  old  time  than  that  exhibited  in 
the  Koran,  and  maintained  that  had  not  God 
chanced  once  for  all  to  reveal  His  will,  and  a 
determinate  legal  system  through  Mahomet, 
the  Arabians  would  have  spontaneously 
climbed  by  degrees  to  a  similar  or  even 
higher  position,  and  developed  purer  concep- 
tions in  a  purer  language.  Others,  more 
audacious  have  asserted  that  Mahomet  in- 
jured their  language  and  literature  to  an  ex- 
tent that  they  can  never  recover."  These, 
however,  are  but  the  complaints  of  the 
Zoiluses. 

Considered  absolutely,  on  the  other  hand, 
or  in  comparison  with  what,  as  civilized  men 
and  partakers  of  the  Christian  inheritance, 
we  are  able  to  set  in  contrast  with  it,  Islam- 
ism assumes  quite  another  look  and  value. 
In  the  first  place,  created,  as  it  was,  under 
the  pressure,  and  within  the  mould,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  narrow  physical  conception  of  the 
universe,  it  wants  that  scientific  transparency 
and  largeness,  without  which  it  could  now  be 
a  tenement  of  no  cultivated  mind,  and  which, 
not  diminishing  in  the  least  its  moral  intea- 
sity,  even  a  natural  Theist  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  it.  In  the  Theism  of 
Plato,  Pagan  and  Polytheistic  as  it  was,  w<! 
see  the  earth  hung  like  a  dark  ball  in  the 
midst  of  an  azure  universe,  through  which 
stars  glitter  at  intervals,  aqd  round  whose 
outer  bosses  the  chariots  of  the  gods  career. 
In  the  Theism  of  Mahomet,  on  the  other 
hand,  vastly  more  terrible  on  the  conscience 
as  it  is  than  that  of  Plato,  we  seem  to  stand 
on  a  fiat  unspacious  plain,  down  over  which, 
and  so  near  above  us  that  we  can  scarcely 
breathe,  there  presses  an  impenetrable  iron 
roof.  Further,  taking  the  higher  view  that 
still  remains,  and  permitting  ourselves  for  a 
moment  the  final  contrast,  where,  in  Islamism 
— all  its  natural  merits  allowed  for  to  the  ut- 
most— shall  we  find  aught  of  that  exquisite 
adaptation  to  the  nature  and  necessities  of 
man  as  a  sinful  and  sin -loving  being,  by  which 
Christianity  is  so  wonderfully  distingubhed ; 
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angbi  of  that  transcendent  reciprocation  of 
offer  on  the  one  hand,  and  aspiration  of  free 
grace  and  human  acceptance  oft  the  other, 
hj  which  heaven  and  earth  are  brought  nigh, 
and  an  invbible  descending  cone,  as  it  were, 
is  interposed,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  whole 
face  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  apex  of 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  aught,  either, 
of  that  spirit  of  meekness  and  love  which 
Christianity  diffuses  through  life  like  a  balm, 
and  discharges  on  the  world  like  a  plenteous 
dew  ?  Of  the  poverty  of  Islamism  in  all 
these  respects,  the  present  state  of  the  Ma- 
hometan parts  of  the  world  is  but  too  sad  a 


confirmation.  Many  are  the  revolutions  in 
the  future  to  which  the  civilized  man  and  the 
Christian  ought  to  look  forward  with  hope 
apil  desire  ;  but  of  all  these  we  know  not 
o^  that  should  be  more  ardently  expected 
than  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  power  and 
progress  on  those  patri^chal  lands  of  the 
East  wherein  man  was  e^adled,  the  rising  of 
a  new  star  especially  for  that  little  portion  of 
them. 


"Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
That  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross." 


EYE-MEMORY. 


BT  CALpKR  CAMPBBLL. 


Whxn  the  present  all  around  me 
Forms  a  picture  of  fair  things, 

That  awake  bright  thoughts  within  me — 
Faiiy  shapes  and  seraph  wings-p-  j 

Then  I  quench  my  thirst  at  fountains, 
Fountains  of  eternal  springs. 

Fancy  sheds  o*er  all  the  sunshine 
That  is  bred  of  pleasant  thoughts ; 

And  with  pulse  that  beats  uofevered. 
Fancy  every  object  notes, 

Till  each  individual  aspect 
Id  a  sea  of  beauty  floats. 

One  brief  glimpse  at  things  familiar 
To  the  visions  of  our  youth — 

One  quaint  view  of  objects  common 
To  our  early  sense  of  truth — : 

One  glance  at  the  alien  corn-fields 
Bnngeth  back  our  boyhood's  ruth  I 

Oh  it  is  a  mystic  wonder 
This  same  memory  of  the  eye, 

That  with  no  loud  sound  of  thunder 
Pierceth  our  humanity. 

But  with  force  that  keepe  time  under 
BouMth  up  old  sympathy  t 

One  small  flower,  whose  shape  and  color 

Noteless  to  all  others  is. 
Brings  a  vivid  recollection 

Of  some  by-gone  vule  or  blira : 
Here  a  bier,  and  there  a  bridal — 

There  a  tear,  and  here  a  kiss  I 


Even  upon  yon  wall  the  shadow, 

As  it  falleth,  calls  to  mind 
Shades  of  woods  where  I,  a  truant, 

On  the  thick  green  boughs  could  find 
Joys  that  had  no  taste  of  sorrow 

With  their  fruitage  intertwined.  / 

Often,  as  we  linger  idly 
O'er  new  paths,  we  come  upon 

Something — field,  or  hill,  or  streamlet, 
Windmill,  glittering  in  the  sun — 

That  we  knew  by  frequent  visits 
Long  ago,  ere«youth  was  gone. 

Yet  these  scenes  are  strangers  to  us, 
Though  their  formrs  are  old  and  dear ; 

And  Eye  Memory,  through  and  through  us, 
Runueth  like  some  liquid  clear 

That  is  poured  from  jeweled  chalice 
'     By  a  spirit  hovering  near. 

It  were  well  if  recollections 
Of  the  past  were  always  drawn 

From  the  eyes,  whose  retrospections 
Have  no  tempest  in  their  dawn : 

Happy  he  whose  calm  reflections 
Pass  not  the  paternal  lawn  I 

Happier  still  if  our  Eye- Memory, 
After  traveling  far,  bring  home 

Sweet  experiences — telling 
Of  the  sadness  and  the  gloom 

We  have  aided  in  dispelling 
From  some  fainting  neighbor's  room  I 
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MRS.    PIOZZI. 


The  following  letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  like 
those  of  Horace  Walpole's,  which  we  recently 
published,  are  from  Mr.  Lyson's  collection 
10  our  possession.  They  will  be  followed  in 
future  numbers  by  many  more  from  the 
same  hand. 

At  the  date  of  the  earliest  of  these  letters, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  was  forty- three  or  forty-four 
years  old,  and  upward  of  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  made  Dr.  Johnson's 
acquaintance.  At  this  very  time,  Septem- 
ber, 1784,  Dr.  Johnson  was  lying  ill  m  his 
lodgings  in  Bolt  Court,  and  six  days  after  the 
date  of  the  third  letter  in  the  following  De- 
cember he  was  dead.  The  rupture  with 
him  had  taken  place  long  before. 

Madame  D'Arblay  visited  Dr.  Johnson  late 
in  November,  and  amongst  other  things  they 
talked  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  or  Mrs.  Thrale,  as 
Johnson  always  called  her  from  the  feeling 
of  aversion  with  which  he  regarded  her  sec- 
ond husband.  "  We  talked,  says  Madame 
D'Arblay,  "  of  poor  Mrs.  Thrale  [poor  Mrs. 
Thrale,  because,  after  devoting  her  youth  to 
a  man  who  was  much  older  than  herself,  she 
availed  herself  in  due  season  of  her  liberty 
to  consult  her  own  feelings  in  another  mar- 
riage,] but  only  for  a  moment ;  for  I  saw  him 
80  greatly  moved,  and  with  such  severity  of 
displeasure,  that  I  hastened  to  start  another 
subject;  and  he  solemnly  enjoined  me  to 
mention  that  no  more."  Johnson  was  inex- 
orable on  that  subject.  He  never  forgave 
the  marriage.  He  would  have  had  Mrs. 
Thrale  keep  up  her  houses  at  Streatham  and 
in  London  for  his  use,  while  he  made  her  life, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  uncomfortable  by 
his  daily  lectures  upon  her  imprudence,  his 
strange  habits,  and  domestic  tyranny — for  it 
literally  amounted  to  that.  In  the  very  can- 
did account  which  she  has  left  of  the  causes 
of  their  quarrel  or  separation,  she  says  that 
he  was  "  extremely  impracticable  as  an  m- 
mate,  though  most  instructive  as  a  compan- 


ion, and  useful  as  a  friend.  When  there  was 
nobody  to  restrain  his  dislikes,  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  anybody  with  whom 
he  could  converse,  without  being  always  on 
the  verge  of  a  quarrel,  or  something  too  like 
a  quarrel  to  be  pleasing."  So  long  as  Mr, 
Thrale  lived,  for  a  period  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years,  she  bore  her  perpetual  confine- 
ment, which  she  (ells  us  was  terrifying  in  the 
first  years  of  their  friendship,  and  irksome  in 
the  last,  without  a  murmur.  To  the  shelter 
which  she  and  Mr.  Thrale  ^ave  him  in  their 
house,  and  to  her  constant  kmdness  and  nurs- 
ing, the  world  owes  much ;  but  when  Mr. 
Thrale,  who  supported  her  through  these 
trials,  was  gone,. she  found  the  weight  insup- 
portable. She  had  not  a  moment  of  time  at 
her  own  disposal.  Dr.  Johnson  absorbed 
it  all,  and  not  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 
**  To  have  a  little  portion  of  time  at  my  own 
use,"  she  says,  "  was  a  thing  impossible,  as 
my  hours,  carriage,  and  servants,  had  long 
been  at  his  command,  who  would  not  rise  in 
the  morning  till  twelve  o'clock,  perhaps,  and 
oblige  me  to  make  breakfast  for  him  till  the 
bell  rang  for  dinner,  though  much  displeased 
if  the  toilet  was  neglected,  and  though  much 
of  the  time  we  passed  together  was  spent  in 
blaming  or  deriding,  very  justly,  my  neglect 
of  economy,  and  waste  of  that  money  which 
might  make  many  families  happy."  The 
consequence  was  that  she  broke  up  her  es- 
tablishment, left  London,  and  married  Piozzi, 
an  Italian  singer.  In  these  letters  we  find 
her  corresponding  with  Mr.  Lysons,  while 
she  is  traveling  abroad  with  her  husband, 
and  while  her  old  inmate,  whom  she  loved 
and  reverenced  to  the  end,  notwithstanding 
all  their  vexatious  little  feuds,  is  dying  in 
Bolt  Court. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  heard  of  her  marriage 
with  Piozzi,  he  exclaimed,  "  Varium  et  mu- 
tabile  semper  foemina !"  That  there  was  a 
personal  annoyance  mixed  up  with  the  pru- 
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dential  reasons  he  assigned  for  objecting  to 
the  marriage,  may  be  inferred  from  the  way 
he  used  to  speak  of  Piozzi.  He  told  Miss 
Seward  that  he  was  an  ugly  dog,  without 
particular  skill  in  his  profession.  This  Miss 
Seward,  who  afterward  made  Piozzi's  ac- 
quaintance, declares  was  not  true.  "Mr. 
Piozzi,"  she  says,  "is  a  handsome' man,  in 
middle  life,  with  gentle,  pleasing,  and  unaf- 
fected manners,  and  with  very  eminent  skill 
in  his  profession.  Though  he  has  not  a  pow- 
erful or  fine-toned  voice,  he  sings  with  trans-, 
cending  grace  and  expression." 

Perhaps  we  may  ascribe  to  the  same  de- 
preciating spirit  the  terms  in  which  the  Doc- 
tor described  Mrs.  Thrale  herself,  in  his  con- 
versations with  Boswell.  "  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take," he  said,  "  to  suppose  that  she  is  above 
her  husband  in  literary  attainments.  She  is 
more  flippant ;  but  he  has  ten  times  her 
learning :  he  is  a  regular  scholar ;  but  her 
learning  is  that  of  a  schoolboy  in  one  of  the 
lower  forms."  Yet,  for  all  that,  he  enjoyed 
her  society  a  great  deal  more  than  he  did  her 
husband's,  and  spoke  of  her  colloquial  wit  as 
being  more  brilliant  than  that  of  any  literary 
woman  of  her  time.  Posterity,  that  owes  so 
much  to  the  recollections  she  preserved  of 
the  great  man  whose  genius  and  virtues  she 
held  in  admiration,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  verdict  which  places  her 
husband's  barren  "  learning "  above  her 
fruitful  "  flippancy." 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  in  person  short  and  plump, 
and  of  remarkably  lively  manners.  The  vi- 
vacity of  her  conversation  is  reflected  fairly 
enough  in  her  letters,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  off-hand  in  a  glow  of  new  en- 
joyments. After  having  been  pent  up  so 
many  years,  her  excursion  on  this  occasion  to 
the  Continent  (which  had  always  been  a 
pleasure  she  yearned  for)  appears  to  have 
liberated  her  gaiety,  and  given  a  free  rein  to 
her  animal  spirits.  The '  intimate  and  confi- 
dential friendship  which  subsisted  between 
her  and  Mr.  Lysons,  comes  out  agreeably  in 
the  unrestrained  chatter  about  her  move- 
ments, and  the  frankness  with  which  she  con- 
fides to  him  her  feelings  about  her  marriage, 
and  the  ill-natured  criticisms  of  her  acquaint- 
ances. *•  Few  people,"  she  says  to  Mr.  Ly- 
sons,  "  love  you  better  than  1  do — ^for  few 
people  know  you  so  well."  As  we  advance 
with  the  publication  of  these  letters  (which 
are  curious  and  valuable  as  illustrations  of 
contemporary  literature  and  biography),  the 
sincerity  of  this  declaration  wiU  be  abund- 
antly apparent. 

In  the  order  of  chronology,  the  subjoined 


verses  are  the  first  rdiques  we  find  in  these 
Piozzi  papers. 

Ode. 

Fermeo  terras,  ubi  nuda  rapes 
Saxeas  miscet  nebnlis  rainas, 
Torva  ubi  rident  steriles  coloni 
Rura  labores. 

Perva^or  gentes  hominum  feronun, 
Vita  ubi  nullu  decorata  cultn 
Squallet  informis,  tigurique  famis 
Fceda  latescit. 

Inter  erroris  salebrosa  longi, 
Inter  ignots  strepitus  loquelaB, 
Quot  modis  mecum  quid  agat  require, 
Thralia  dulcis. 

Seu  viri  cures,  pia  nupta  mulcet, 
Seu  fovet  mater  sobolem  benigna, 
Sivc  cum  libris  novitate  pascit 
Sedula  mentem. 

Sit  memor  nostri  fideique  merces, 
Stet  fides  constans,  meritoque  blandum» 
Thralias  discant  resonare  nomen 
Littora  Scis. 

Scriptum  in  Skia,  Sept.  6, 1*778. 

There  is  no  date  to  the  following  burst  of 
lively  patriotism,  but  we  presume  it  was  writ- 
ten about  the  year  1777,  when  there  was  a 
general  talk  of  a  French  invasion.  Dr.  John- 
son used  to  ridicule  the  notion  of  such  an  in- 
vasion, and  grievously  complained  that  the 
eternal  allusions  to  it  spoiled  all  his  comfort 
in  his  friend's  conversation. 

Whilst  in  murder  imbued, 
Our  mad  neighbors  with  blood 

Delight  their  own  country  to  drench ; 
Let  us  British  boys  sing* 
Drink  a  health  to  the  king, 

And  ne'er  be  such  fools  as  the  French — the 
French, 

Apd  ne*er  be  such  fools  as  the  French. 

If  enamour'd  they  are 

Of  younff  Freedom  the  fair, 

Sure  the)^  know  not  the  trim  of  their  wench : 
But  think  Liberty'?  joy, 
Is  sink,  burn,  and  destroy, 

Why  our  fleet  may  do  that  for  the  French,  the 
French, 

Our  fleet  may  do  that  for  the  French. 

What  bold  Edward  begun, 
Both  father  and  son, 

From  their  monarch  bis  sceptre  to  wrenoi , 
These  comical  elves, 
Have  now  done  for  themselves. 

And  imprisoned  their  Eling  of  the  French,  the 
French, 

And  imprisonM  their  King  of  the  French. 
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When  onr  brethren  and  we, 
QaarrelM  over  our  tea. 

And  Lord  North  graced  the  Treasury  Bench ; 
Fomenting  vexations, 
They  injured  both  nations, 

Such  traitors  and  rogues  were  the  French,  the 
French, 

Such  traitors  and  rogues  wer9  the  French. 

Now  dank  Holland  they  swear 
They  will  render  so  bare, 

They'll  not  leave  her  an  eel  nor  a  tench ; 
But  long  live  Billy  Pitt, 
And  we  hope  thevMl  be  bit. 

While  none  fish  in  foul  streams  but  the  French, 
the  French, 

While  none  fish  in  foul  streams  but  the  French. 

For  if  this  way  they  drag 
Rebellion's  curst  flag. 

In  our  channel  their  colors  well  quench  ; 
Lest  the  poison  should  spread. 
Soon  cut  off  the  snake's  head. 

Nor  stand  still  to  be  stung  by  the  French,  the 
French, 

Nor  stand  to  be  stung  by  the  French. 

From  the  Tower  so  high. 
Our  Red  Cross  it  shall  fly. 

And  about  it  we'll  dig  a  deep  trench ; 
All  shall  arm  in  the  cause. 
Of  Religrion  and  Laws, 

And  down    with    these  leveling  French,  the 
French, 

And  down  with  these  leveling  French. 

Dr.  Johnson*s  name  finds  its  way  into 
every  one  of  her  letters,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  tone  in  which  she  speaks  of  him, 
that,  whatever  she  may  have  secretly  suffer- 
ed from  his  harshness  in  reference  to  her 
marriage,  her  admiration  and  regard  for  him 
had  undergone  no  diminution.  She  desires 
Mr.  Lysons  not  to  neglect  him — "  You  will 
never,"  she  says,  "  see  any  other  mortal  so 
wise  or  good — I  keep  his  picture  in  my 
chamber,  and  his  works  on  my  chimney. ' 
And  before  this  touching  remembrance  of 
him  could  have  reached '  England  he  was 
dead. 

The  Jameses  spoken  of  in  these  letters 
were  probably  of  the  family  of  that  Dr. 
James  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  had  main- 
tained a  long  and  close  intimacy,  and  to 
whom  many  allusions  are  made  in  the 
"  Life,"  by  Boswell. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  passages, 
are  the  references  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  makes 
to  her  own  situation,  and  the  malicious  gos- 
rip  about  her  marriage.  The  Thralea,  or 
acme  of  them,  appear  to  have  treated  her 
with  supercilious  indifference.  Her  union 
with  a  amger  ruffled  their  dignity.    In  the 


pride  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  acqiured 
through  an  accident  and  a  brewery,  they  for- 
got that  Mr.  Thrale's  father  bad  worked  for 
twenty  years  at  six  shillings  a  week  amongst 
the  vats  from  which  he  afterward  derived 
his  enormous  fortune,  and  they  remembered 
only  that  Mr.  Piozzi  was  poof,  and  a  singer 
by  profession.  It  mattered  nothing  that  the 
marriage  contributed  to  the  lady's  happi- 
ness. "  But  now  that  the  Prince  of  Sistema 
has  presented  us  with  his  opera-box,"  says 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  **  perhaps  Miss  Thrale  will 
write!"  She  had  ample  compensation  for 
all  this  mean  and  unworthy  treatment  in  her 
reviving  health  and  spirits,  and  a  content- 
ment she  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  years. 
"  My  husband's  kindness,"  she  writes  in  the 
fullness  of  her  heart  to  Mr.  Lysons,  "  makes 
amends  for  all  I  suffered  to  obtain  him." 

Most  of  her  early  and  closest  friends 
adopted  the  same  line  of  conduct  toward  her, 
and  she  tells  Mr.  Lysons  that  she  was  oblig- 
ed to  break  off  her  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Seward  in  consequence  of  the  contemptuous 
tone  of  his  letters.  Even  her  own  daughters 
joined  the  crusade  against  her  husband.  **  I 
correspond,"  she  observes,  "  constantly  and 
copiously  with  such  of  my  daughters  as  are 
willing  to  answer  my  letters,  and  I  have  at 
last  received  one  cold  scrap  from  the  eldest, 
which  I  instinctively  and  tenderly  replied  to." 
And  all  this  because  she  formed  a  connec- 
tion which  in  this  very  letter  she  describes  as 
making  the  happiness  of  her  life ! 

Paris,  Friday,  17th  Sept,  1784. 
Dear  Mr.  Lysons, 

Though  I  hear  by  our  friend,  Mr.  James 
that  you  are  still  at  Bath,  yet  I  make  use  of 
your  own  direction,  as  it  is  always  safest  to 
follow  i-ules  exactly,  when  people  are  very 
distant  from  each  other.  Was  I  writing  to 
a  person  who  I  thought  regardless  of  me, 
and  only  desirous  of  my  letters,  I  would  not 
begin  by  saying  how  well  and  how  happy  I 
find  myself;  but  if  that  were  not  the  first 
thing  you  wished  to  hear,  I  would  not  write 
to  you  at  all.  The  second  is  how,  and  what, 
and  where,  &c.,  and  what  do  you  see  with 
most  pleasure?  and  so  forth.  Why,  then, 
absolutely  I  think  the  Prince  of  Bourbon's 
Cabinet  afforded  me  as  much  pleasure  as 
anything,  and  that  because  it  put  us  ui 
mind  of  you,  and  we  cried  out,  LoM  I  if  Mr* 
Lysons  did  but  see  these  beautiful  butter- 
flies ! — and  here  is  Hector,  I  remember  him, 
1  am  sure, — and  Achilles,  with  the  broad 
blue  stripe  down  his  wing, — and  Beau  Pans 
and  all !    Mr.  James  wiU  tell  you  that  all 
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this  is  at  Chantilly,  ^here  the  waterfalls  are 
80  fine  and  the  fish  so  tame.     Well!  but 
this  moment  brings  me  your  kind  letter,  and 
assures  me  I  am  not  forgotten.     Mercy  on 
me !  what  wonders  Mrs.  James  has  written ! 
God  bless  you,  speak    to  everybody  you 
know,  and  protest  that  1  owe  nothing ;  as 
for  the  debts  incurred  by  Johnson,  her  hus- 
band must  see  to  them.     Let  us,  however, 
fet  rid  of  the  dirty  house  in  Duke  Street, 
had  no  letters  from  Phillips  or  Coward 
while  at  London,  but  whoever  writes  now  I 
shall  get  the  intelligence  safe  enough.    I  am 
glad  you  are  sitting  for  your  picture.     The 
portrait  of  Lysons,  Earl  of  Tetbury,  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  in, his  youth  will  be 
of  amazing  value  two  hundred  years  henc**. 
Meantime,  tell  me  some  news,  do,  of  what  you 
hear  and  and  see,  do,  and  study.  We  find  it  so 
very  hot,  we  dare  not  venture  the  suffocation 
of  a  tlieatre ;  but  out- door  diversions  so  swarm 
about  this  gay  town,  that  ther^  is  no  need 
except  to  put  your  head  out  of  doors,  and 
you  see  everything  qui  respire  le  plaisir  a 
Paris,  comme  V opulence  a  Londres.     Assure 
yourself,  my  dear  sir,  and  assure  my  Bath 
friends,  that  it  is  equally  out  of  the  power  of 
both  to  drive  from  my  mind  those  who  have 
80  long  and  kindly  contributed  to  its  relief. 
I  shall  be    very   studious    to  execute    all 
your  commissions ;  but  that  odious  Custom 
House !  that  foe  to  friendly  intercourse!  how 
shall  we  charm  or  stupify  that  ever- wakeful 
dragon  ?     Tell  Mrs.  James  that  they  seized 
my  flannel  petticoats  (although  made  up), 
which  I  had  provided  for  winter  wear,  and 
upon  muslins  and  dimmitiea.      iVo  nunc  dim- 
mities,  said  they,  but  detmned  all  they  could 
find.      Well !  now  am  I  a  professed  traveler, 
and  what  shall  I  tell  to  divert  you,  of  my 
travels  ?    Dr.  Johnson  says  (you  know )  that 
whoever  would  entertain  another  by  his  re- 
marks, must  make  the  object  of  them  human 
life.     Mr.  Whalley  would,  with  equal  confi- 
dence,  assert,  no   doubt,  that  the  voyager 
should  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  ^cener^ 
of  the  places  he  passes  thro* ;  for  both  ^peak 
of  what  would  most  entertain  them.    I  think 
you  would  wish  to  hear  a  little  of  each ;  to 
be  told  that  the  vines  clustering  up  the  ap- 
ple-trees, and  mingling  their  fruits,  fill  one's 
eye  with  elegance  and  one*s  heart  with  com- 
fort, as  one  drives  along  the  splendid  ave- 
nues which  constitute  the  approach  to  this  pro- 
digious city,  and  are  called  the  high-road  to 
if  for  ten  or  twenty  miles  ;  that  your  friends 
lo  and  Brasnca  flutter  about  the  Tuillerie 
Gardens  among  the  two-legged  and  less- 
simply  colored  butterflies  every  eveimig; 


that  tho'  this  town  seems  in  some  respects 
bigger  than  London,  ill-built,  and  crowded 
to  a  most  disagreeable  excess,  the  air  seems 
always  fresh,  and   the  bats  fly  about  the 
streets  as  if  we  all  lived  in  the  fields.     No- 
thing, indeed,  is  a  greater  proof  of  the  purity 
of  the  air  hera  than  the  healthiness  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  spite   of  dirt,  poverty,  and 
pressure  of  one  family  against  another,  in 
houses  eight  story  high,  and  streets  so  nar- 
row that  every  noise  is  echoed  and  detained 
below,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stun  a  person 
who  has  lived  fifteen  months  in  the  tranc^ml 
city  of  Bath  ;  which  is,  to  our  town  here,  like 
a  new  shilling  shining  from  the  Mint,  com- 
pared to  a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  old  but 
good   half- pence,   with  here   and    there  a 
bright  broad  piece  of  Portugal  gold  among 
them ;  for  you  have  heard,  with  truth,  that 
the  palaces  at  Paris  are  magnificent ;  .  .  .  . 
and  for  the  rest  I  refer  you  to  every  penny 
book,  which  can  tell  you  better  than  I  all 
that  I  have  to  tell;  except  that  I  am,  with 
unalterable  regard  and  real  esteem. 

Dear  Mr.  Lysons'  faithful 

and  afiectionate  sister, 

H.  L.  Piozzi. 

My  husband  sends  you  a  thousand  com- 
pliments. You  must  now  direct  to  Lyons, 
but  write  soon ;  or  if  you  write  late,  direct  to 
Turin, 

A  Monsiear,  Monsieur  Samuel  Lysons, 
John  Jeflfrieft's,  Esq.,  Bath. 


Turin,  19th  Oct. 

Your  letter,  dear  Mr.  Lysons,  was  the 
first  thing  I  found  after  my  passage  of  the 
mountains ;  and  my  desire  to  oblige  you  by 
complying  with  your  request,  was  qaturally 
the  second  sensation.  I  have  inquired  out 
Dr.  Allioni,  and  shall  have  leave  to  see  his 
collection  to-morrow,  my  letter  shall  lie  open 
till  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  my  success. 
Meantime,  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  Savoy 
and  its  Alps  !  Shall  I  protest  to  you  that  1 
have  not  yet  arranged  the  ideas  with  which 
they  crowded  my  mind ;  and  that  although 
I  have  now  been  here  six  days,  staring  every 
instant  at  some  work  of  art,  the  least  of 
which  would  serve  for  a  wonder  in  England 
— my  eyes  turn  perpetually  toward  those 
glorious  productions  of  Mature,  and  I  half 
scorn  to  think  of  anything  but  them.  Why, 
what  monkeys  were  we  all  at  last  to  titter 
at  Mr.  Whalley's  descriptions  1  Those  four 
days'  journey  from  Pont  Bon  Voisin  to  No- 
valesa,  would  be  enough,  I  should  think,  to 
make  a  coxcomb  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a  pedant 
of  Mr.  James.    We  often  wished  for  your 
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company,  and  said  how  you  would  sit  upon 
Uus  rock  and  that  rock,  taking  views  of  the 
country :  I  jamped  out  of  the  coach  myself 
at  one  place  to  drink  at  a  beautiful  cascade 
that  came  foaming  down  the  side  of  the  hill, 
all  tufted  with  various  colored  greens,  where 
I  followed  Hyale  among  the  bushes  (the 
yellow  butterfly  with  brown-edged  wings). 
bat  could  not  catch  her.     This  city  is  the 
most  symmetrical,  the  most  delicate,  and  the 
moat  tranquil  I  have  ever  seen — London  is 
dirty,  and  Bath  heavy,  compared  with  it. 
Tia  like  a  model  of  a  town  exhibited  in 
white  war  for  a  show ;  I  did  not  know  till 
now  that  the  metropolis  of  a  nation  could  be 
%  pretty  thing.     But  I  do  not  Wish  for  you 
here;  I  wish  you  fast  shut  up  wi'h  piles  of 
law-books  all  the  week,  to  dig  fame  and  for- 
tune out  of  black  letters,  and  blacker  reci- 
tals of  injury,  fraud,  and  ruin  ;  then  to  taste 
fresh  air  at  Sheen  from  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day, in  the  more  pleasing  contemplation  of 
God's  works  uoper verted  by  man. 

We  are  going  to  Alexandria,  Qenoa,  and 
Pavia,  and  then  to  Milan  for  the  winter,  as 
Mr.  Piozzi  finds  friends  everywhere  to  delay 
us  ;  and  I  hate  hurry  and  fatigue  ;  it  takes 
away  all  one's  attention.     Lyons  was  a  de- 
lightful place  to  me,  and  we  were  so  feasted 
and  adored  there  by  my  husband's  old  ac- 
quaintance.     The    Duke   and   Duchess   of 
Cumberland,  too,  paid  us  a  thousand  caress- 
ing civilites  where  we  met  with  them,  and  we 
had  no  means  of  musical  parties  neither.  The 
Prince  of  Sistema  came  yesterday  to  visit 
Mr.  Piozzi,  and  present  me  the  key  of  his. 
box  at  the  Opera  for  the  time  we  stay  at 
Turin.     Here's  honor  and  glory   for  you ! 
when  Miss   Thrale  hears  of  it  all — she  will 
write  J  perhaps  ;  the  other  two  are  very  kind 
and  affectionate.  My  health  and  spii-its  mend 
every  day,  thank   God,   and  my  husband's 
kindness  makes  me  amends  for  all  I  suffered  to 
obtain  him.    We  mean  to  go  quietly  forward 
in  the  spring,  but  there  is  no  joke  at  all  in 
passing  the  Appenines  at  Christmfis,  so  you 
will  only  have  accounts  of  the  north  of  Itily 
from  me  this  year  ;  let  me  add  how  much 
more   magnificent  the  Rhone  appeared  to 
me  than  the  Po,  and  then  lay  by  my  paper 
till  after  my  visit  to  Dr.  AHioni. 

Well  I  I  have  seen  the  good  old  man  and 
his  collection,  but  could  not  coax  him  out  of 
anything  really  curious — as  for  trash,  one 
would  not  be  plagued  with  thtm.  The  speci- 
mens of  petrified  wood  and  marbles  of  this 
country  are  exceedingly  fine  indeed,  and  I 
^nged  to  buy,  or  change,  or  procure  them 
for  yott  by  aome  meih(^  ;  the  fossil  fish  in 


slate,  too,  ana  admirable,  and  there  is  one 
flat  stone  with  a  fish  in  it,  so  perfect  on  both 
sides,  that  it  seems  a  Cameo  and  Intaglio.  I 
will  not  rest,  however,  till  I  can  obtam  you 
something.  He  is  good-natured  and  commu- 
nicative, and  will  publish  his  book  upon  Bot- 
any next  January,  but  being  nearly  blind,  the 
pleasure  once  produced  to  him  is  lost,  and 
he  mccins  to  sell  all  his  rarities  together.  The 
"  hortus  siccus,"  I  fancy,  is  a  very  good  one, 
but  you  know  how  little  a  way  my  skill 
reaches  in  *<uch  matters.  I  was  glad  to  see 
Atlas  and  Antenor  again,  though,  God  bless 
you,  and  .be  very  wise,  and  very  good,  and 
very  happy,  and  do  not  forget  your  mother's 
preachment,  nor  those  of  your  ever  sincere 
and  faithful, 

H.  L.  Piozzi. 

Give  my  love  to  the  dear  Jameses — and 
accept  my  husband's  compliments. 

Direct  to  Milan,  and  write  very  soon,  and 
a  long  letter ;  few  people  love  you  better 
thnn  I  do — for  few  people  know  you  as  well. 
Adieu  ! 

A  Monsieur, 
Monsieur  Samuel  Lysons, 

Chez  le  Reverend  S.  Peach,  a  East  Sheen, 
Pres  de  Richmond  en  Surrey,  proche  de 

Londres. 


Milan,  1i^  Dec  1784. 
I  THANK  you  very  kindly,  dear  Mr.  Lysons, 
for  your  attention,  which  I  value  exceeding- 
ly, and  beg  you  to  continue.     The  attention    » 
and  politeness  with  which  I  am  treated  here 
is  really  prodigious  ;  and  I  did  not  expect 
anything  like  it.     What  shall  I  tell  you  to    . 
compensate  for  the  length  and  ^ood  nature 
of  your  last  letter.     I   must  begm  with  Ge- 
noa, I  believe,  and  rejoice  that   my  paper  is 
long  and  wide,  if  I  propose  to  describe  either 
its  elegance  or  splendor ;  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  so  justly  called  la  Superba,  or  the  mag- 
niticence  of  the  gulf  it  overlooks  and  appears 
to  command.     Ob  !  if  one  was  enthusiastic- 
ally fond  of  natural  beauties,  one   certainly 
should  never  quit   the  Bocchetta  of  Genoa, 
where  the  clouds  veil  the  hill,  and  the  straw- 
berry-trees, growing  wild  like  our  furze  bush- 
es, help  to  adorn  it ;  where  balm  and   mse- 
mary  perfume  the  road,   and  fill  the  little 
ditches,  that  in  England   are   deformed  by 
nettles,  thistles,   &c.,    (not    one  of   which 
have  I  seen  since   I   left    France,)    where 
standard,      fig-trees     spread     their     great 
leaves,  and  hold  out   their   delicious  fruits 
like  oaks  and  acorns  in  our  country ;  while 
oranges  and  lemons  floonsh  over  every 
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that  eocloses  a  pleasure-ground  belonging 
to  the  numberless  palaces  scattered  up  ana 
down  for  a  few  miles  round  the  city.  Two 
days  ago  I  received  a  box  of  roses  and  car- 
nations from  thence  ;  all  of  which  blew  out 
in  the  open  air,  at  this  time  of  the  year  when 
the  people  on  the  other  side  the  Strand  can 
scarcely  see  the  scarlet  pocket-books,  which 
shine  in  your  landlord's  shop  window  for  fog, 
I  trow.  Poor  Sammy,  wiid  your  mother, 
when  first  you  described  your  situation  to 
her,  Fm  sure;  if  he  should  lose  either  his 
health  or  his  disposition  to  virtue  in  that  nasty 
town,  I  should  wish  he  hdd  never  seen  i/,  let 
hitn  grow  as  rich  and  as  fortunate  asjie  will. 
You  know  I  used  to  preach  to  you  like  your 
mother,  and  press  you  lose  no  ground  in  the 
great  race  by  following  golden  apples,  I 
still  continue  to  lake  the  same  liberty,  and 
often  fancy  a  young  man  committed  so  to  the 
wide  world  like  a  fine  picture  painted  in 
enamel,  and  put  into  the  furnace — from 
whence  if  it  comes  out  with  the  likeness  fixed 
and  the  colors  firm,  all  agree  to  admire  and 
strive  to  possess  it — if  they  run  ! !  But  my 
sermon  is  at  an  end,  and  we  will  begin  a  new 
subject.  Mr.  Piozzi  is  much  pleased  with 
your  letter,  which  I  translated  my  best ;  and 
bids  me  send  you  a  copy  of  a  sonnet  written 
in  my  praise  already,  as  I  have  made  no 
verses  myself,  and  as  you  will  like  these  bet- 
ter than  any  I  should  have  written.  Every- 
body here  says  they  are  very  good  ones — 
give  a  copy  of  them  to  dear  Mr.  James,  who 
reads  this  language  as  well  as  his  own,  or 
nearly  : — 

Al  merito  impareggiabile  dell'  omatissima  Signo 

ra  Donna  Ester  Thrale, 
Ingloi^ejCondotta  sposa  in  Milano  dal  Signer  Don 

Gabriele  Piozzi. 

SONETTO. 

D*insubria  el  gcnio,  llcto  oltre  rusato, 
Per  lo  vie  di  jNiilan  givasclamando; 
Agli  affanni  si  dia  elerno  bando, 
Che  un  rare  Don  dan  cielo  a  noi  rien  date. 
Infelice  Israel  saria,  piirstato 
Se  deir  cmpio  Amano  al  fatal  commando, 
Tospeso  de  Persi  impazienti  11  Brando, 
La  bcUa  Ebrea  non  avesse  ostato. 
Nurva  Estera  dair  Anglia  a  noi  qui  scese 
t'er  mano  di  Gabriel  cui  Talme  Imene 
Avvinse  gia  d^amore  nn  tempo  acuse, 
Ah !  fia  sempre  che  con  tal  donna  a  lato, 
Lo  sposo  e  Milan  giviscan  d'an  Bene, 
Cui  non  asi  larbar  avverso  falo. 

Now  don't  put  this  in  the  newspapers,  for  if 
you  do,  I  will  never  write  to  you  another 
word  while  I  live,  and  send  the  same  charge 


to  Mr.  James,  for  I  have  been  too  much  per- 
secuted in  England  by  public  notice,  and  if 
one  cannot  trust  any  friend  with  one's  vanity 
'tis  very  hard :  the  truth  is,  I  <^  send  few 
letters  to  England  :  who  is  there  that  have 
not  been  busily  spiteful,  or  spitefully  busy 
about  our  affairs  except  yourself?  Mr.  Sew- 
ard perhaps  meant,  and  I  believe  he  did» 
more  to  divert  himself  than  to  offend  me  by 
the  ludicrous  and  contemptuous  manner  with 
which  he  thought  proper  to  treat  a  connec- 
tion which  has  made  the  happiness  of  my 
life ;  but  though  I  value  his  virtues  exceed- 
ingly, and  think  society  both  benefited  and 
blest  by  his  long  continuance  as  a  member 
of  it — you  would  not  blame  my  putting  an 
end  to  the  correspondence  which  produced 
me  such  letters  as  I  received  from  him  this 
time  twelvemonth,  and  ever  since  that  time 
till  I  left  Bath  in  August  last,  if  you  saw 
'em.  I  corresponded  constantly  and  copi- 
ously with  such  of  my  daughters  as  are  will- 
ing to  answer  my  letters,  and  I  have  at  last 
received  one  cold  scrap  from  the  eldest, 
which  I  instantly  and  tenderly  replied  to. 
Dear  Sir  Lucas  Pepps,  who  saved  my  life 
before  I  came  to  Bath,  where  the  waters  and 
your  friendship  preserved  it — assisted  by 
Mr.  James's  amiable  family,  and  uncommon 
talents,  sweetened  by  cordial  kindness,  has 
never  been  neglected,  and  I  shall  write  to 
him  again  in  a  day  or  two.  Mrs.  Lewis,  too, 
and  Miss  J^icholson,  have  had  accounts  of 
my  health,  for  I  found  them  disinterestedly 
attached  to  me ;  those  who  led  the  stream, 
or  watched  which  way  it  ran,  that  they 
might  follow  it,  were  not,  I  suppose,  desi- 
rous of  my  correspondence ;  and  till  they  are 
so,  shall  not  be  troubled  with  it.  I  ventured 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Lort,  though  by  the  Abate 
Boccheti,  who  wanted  recommendatory  let- 
ters to  learned  men :  since  I  received  yours 
it  pleases  me  that  I  did  write  to  him,  but  I 
had  no  heart  of  it  at  the  time.  Adieu  my 
dear  friend,  and  continue  your  partial  regard 
for  me,  who  have  for  you  a  true  and  affec- 
tionate esteem  ;  let  me  hear  what,  and  how, 
and  where,  and  when ;  and  believe  me  ever, 
most  faithfully. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  L.  Piozzr. 

My  husband  sends  his  kind  compliments ; 
he  studies  English  while  you  work  at  the  Ital- 
ian, so  the  conversation,  will  do  excellently 
when  you  meet  next.  I  dined  at  the  ministers 
on  Tuesday,  and  he  called  all  the  wise  men 
round  me  with  great  poUteness  indeed.  You 
must  like  the  new  Venetian  Resident  when 
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he  comes  to  England,  as  in  a  few  months  he 
will,  for  his  partiality  to  us  as  well  as  his 
agreeable  qualities.  Once  more,  keep  me 
mU  of  the  newspapers  if  you  possibly  can : 
they  have  given  me  many  a  miserable  hour, 
and  my  worst  enemies  many  a  merry  one — 
but  I  have  not  deserved  public  persecution, 
and  am  very  happy  to  live  in  a  place  where 
one  is  free  from  unmerited  insolence,  such  as 
London  abounds  with. 

"  Dlic  credolitas — illic  temerarius  error,"  &c. 

God  bless  you,  and  may  you  conquer  the 
many-headed  monster  which  I  could  never 
charm  to  silence.  Farewell !  my  next  letter 
shall  talk  of  the  libraries  and  botanical  gar- 
dens, and  twenty  other  f  lever  things  here  at 
Ifibm,  and  I  mean  to  go  to  Paris  and  Padiia 


on  purpose  to  find  something  worth  your  ac- 
ceptance which  may  not  disgrace  your  col- 
lection ;  but  such  things  must  be  carried,  not 
sent.  Write  to  me  very  soon.  I  wish  you 
a  comfortable  Christmas,  and  a  happy  be- 

g'nning  of  the  year  1785.  Do  not  neglect 
r.  Johnson :  you  will  never  see  any  other 
mortal  so  wise  or  so  good — I  keep  his  pic- 
ture in  my  chamber,  and  his  works  on  my 
chimney ;  the  Germans,  who  study  English 
here,  all  talk  of  his  writings — but  the  Ital- 
ians are  all  for  Dr.  Young.  They  treat  Pope 
as  a  Spinozist. 

A  Monsieur, 
Monsieur  Samuel  Lysons, 

Chez  the  Reverend  Mr.  S.  Peach,  at  East 
Sheen,  near  Richmond,  in  Surry, 
Pres  de  Londres,  Angleterre. 
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From    Hoiisthold    Words. 

FLOWERS. 

DxAB  friend,  love  well  the  flowers  1    Flowers  are  the  sign 

Of  Earth's  all  gentle  love,  her  grace,  her  youth, 

Her  endless  matchless,  tender  gratitude. 

When  the  Sun  smiles  on  thee, — why,  thou  art  glad : 

But  when  on  Earth  he  smileth,  She  bursts  forth 

In  beauty  like  a  bride,  and  gives  him  back. 

In  sweet  repayment  f6r  his  warm  bright  love, 

A  world  of  flowers.    You  may  see  them  bom 

On  any  day  in  April,  moist  or  dry, 

As  bright  as  are  the  Heavens  that  look  on  them : 

Some  sown  like  stars  upon  the  greensward ;  some 

As  yellow  as  the  sunrise ;  others  red 

As  day  is  when  he  sets;  reflecting  thus. 

In  pretty  moods,  the  bounties  of  the  sky. 

And  now,  of  all  fair  flowers,  which  lovest  thou  best  t 
The  Rose  f    She  is  a  queen  more  wonderful 
Than  any  wlio  have  bloomed  on  Orient  thrones, 
Sabffian  Empress  1  in  her  breast,  though  small. 
Beauty  and  mfinite  sweetness  sweetly  dwell. 
Inextricable.    Or  dost  dare  prefer 
The  Woodbine,  for  her  fragrant  summer  breath  ? 
Or  Primrose,  who  doth  haunt  the  hours  of  Spring, 
A  wood-nymph  brightening  places  lone  and  green  t 
Or  Cowslip !  or  the  virgin  violet  I 
That  nun,  who,  nesUing  in  her  cell  of  leaves. 
Shrinks  from  the  world,  in  vain  1 

Yet  wherefore  choose,  when  Nature  doth  not  choose! 

Our  mistress,  our  preceptress  I  She  brin^  forth 

Her  brood  with  equal  care,  loves  all  alike, 

And  to  the  meanest  as  the  greatest  yields 

Her  sunny  splendors  and  her  fruitful  rains. 

Love  all  flowers,  then.    Be  sure  that  wisdom  lies 

In  every  leaf  and  bloom ;  o*er  hills  and  dales ; 

And  thymy  mountains ;  sylvan  solitudes 

Where  sweet-Voiced  waters  sing  the  long  year  through ; 

In  every  haunt  beneath  the  Eternal  Sun. 

Where  Youth. or  A^e  sends  forth  its  grateful  prayer, 

Or  thoQgfatflDl  Meditation  deigns  to  stray. 
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LIFE  AND  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 


BY    FREDERICK    LAWRENCE. 


We  are  tempted  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  Life  and  Poems  of  the  Reverend 
George  Crabbe,  and  though  there  are  open 
to  us  no  peculiar  sources  of  information,  and 
we  can  but  recall  incidents  that  have  been 
read  with  interest,  by  most  of  his  admirers, 
^e  trust  that  the  topic  we  have  chosen  may 
find  favor  in  our  readers'  eyes.  Among  the 
verse-writers  of  the  last  generation,  the  "  Poet 
of  the  Poor,"  the  author  of  the  "  Village"  and 
the  "  Register,"  occupies  a  prominent  place 
as  a  man  of  marked  and  original  genius  ;  a 
mannerist,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  poet  of  liigh 
pretension,  and  not  undeserving  of  the  distinc- 
tion accorded  him  by  a  brother  bard,  in  the 
emphatic  line  which  described  him  as 

*'  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  her  beat" 

His  life — so  calm  and  dignified  at  its  close 
— has  been  rendered  interesting  by  the  nar- 
rative of  early  struggles,  which  are  worthy 
of  being  recorded  with  tliose  of  Chatter  ton 
and  Goldsmith,  for  the  warning  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  literary  aspirant,  and  haply  for 
the  timely  encouragement  of  "  sonie  forlorn 
and  shipwrecked  brother,"  who,  pondering 
over  the  strange  story,  may,  in  his  uttermost 
desolation,  "  take  heart  again." 

On  Christmas  eve,  1754,  Crabbc  was  bom 
at  Aid  borough,  at  that  time  a  mean  and 
miserable  fishing- town,  on  the  coast  of  Suf- 
folk. His  father,  who  is  described  as  **  a  man 
of  strong  and  vigorous  talents,"  and  "  skill- 
ful in  business  of  all  sorts,"  then  filled  the 
office  of  collector  of  the  salt  duties,  or  Salt- 
master,  in  that  port.  He  had  a  large  family, 
of  whom  George  was  the  eldest.  The  mind 
of  the  poet  derived  enduring  impressions 
from  the  scenery  amidst  which  his  childhood 
was  passed.  The  graphic  minuteness  with 
which  he  has  depicted  the  harsh  features  of 
the  Suff  jlk  coast  and  the  amphibious  inhab- 
itants of  his  native  town,  and  the  indifference 
which  he  evinced  in  after  life  to  the  grandest 


and  most  beautiful  features  of  inland  scenery, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  withered 
commons  and  slimy  marshes  which  were  fa- 
miliar to  him  in  early  years,  had  a  peculiar 
charm  and  attraction,  which  suited  the  char- 
acter of  his  genius,  and  harmonized  with  his 
tastes  and  feelings.  His  childhood  was  not 
on  the  whole  a  happy  one.  His  father, 
though  a  man  of  considerable  intellect  and 
kindly  disposition,  was  passionate  apd  over- 
bearing. The  inhabitants  of  Aldborough 
were  a  rough  and  curious  race,  with  whom 
the  shy  and  thoughtful  boy  had  little  in 
common.  In  the  poem  of  the  Village,  they 
are  thus  characteristically  described  :  — 

"  Here  joyless  roam  a  wild  ampliil)ioa8  race, 
VVitli  sullen  woe  display 'd  in  every  face; 
Who  far  from  civil  aria  and  social  fly. 
And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye." 

His  father  participated  in  the  sea-faring 
habits  of  the  place,  and  possessed  a  share  in 
a  fishing-boat,  but  the  future  poet  had  little 
aptitude  for  such  pursuits.  "The  Salt- 
master,"  observes  Crabbe's  biographer,* 
"  often  took  his  boys  out  a  fishing  with  him  ; 
and  sorely  was  his  patience  tried  with  the 
awkwardness  of  the  eldiest.  *  That  boy,'  he 
would  say,  *  must  be  a  fool.  John,  and  Bob, 
and  Will,  are  all  of  some  use  about  a  boat  ; 
but  what  will  thatMm(/  ever  be  good  for?'  " 
However,  the  father  was  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  the  quiet  lad  took  to  his  books. 
He  was  first  sent  to  a  dame*s  school,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  learned  to  read,  he  eagerly 
devoured  every  book  which  came  in  his  way. 
This  bookish  propensity  induced  his  father 
to  send  him  first  to  a  school  at  Bungay,  and 
afteward  to  one  of  higher  pretension  at 
Stowmarket,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Richard  Haddon. 
It  had  been  resolved  that  he  should  follow 
the  profession  of  a  surgeon,  and  for  that  pur- 

*  Life  of  the  Bev.  G.  Orabbe,  by  his  Son.    1885. 
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pose  it  wM  considered  desirable  that  he 
should  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  classi- 
cal education.  After  leaving  school  he 
returned  home,  to  wait  till  an  opening 
could  be  found  for  uhn  as  a  doctor's  appren- 
tice. In  the  interval  he  had  ample  time  to 
wander  about  *the  coast,  and  to  indulge  in 
the  solitary  musings  which  he  has  depicted 
as  characteristic  of  a  poet's  youth. 

**  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walked  before, 
About  the  rocks  that  ran  along  the  shore ; 
Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  btray, 
And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way ; 
For  then  Hwas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath, 
And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath. 
Here  had  I  favorite  stations,  where  I  stood, 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean-flood, 
With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  where  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  grey  curlew.    .  .  . 
When  I  no  more  my  fancy  could  employ — 
I  left  in  haste  what  I  could  not  enjoy, 
And  was  my  gentle  mother's  welcome  boy.'* 

A  situation  was  at  length  found  for  him  in 
the  village  of  Wickham-Brook,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  he  departed  thither  with 
a  heavy  heart.  After  a  tedious  journey 
across  the  country,  the  first  sound  which 
reached  his  ear,  on  arriving,  with  a  melan- 
choly face,  at  his  new  home,  was  the  loud 
laughter  of  his  master's  daughters,  who  gaz- 
ed with  gusto  on  his  woe-begone  appearance, 
and  boisterously  shouted — "La,  here's  our 
new  'prentice  !'  His  master  united  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  farmer  to  the  responsible  du- 
ties of  his  profession,  and  the  apprentice 
*'  was  made  the  bed-fellow  and  companion 
of  the  plough-boy  !"  After  about  three  years 
of  this  sort  of  life,  he  was  transferred  by 
agreement  from  the  custody  of  this  rustic 
professor  of  the  healing  art,  to  a  Mr.  Page, 
of  Woodbridge.  The  change  was  in  all  re- 
spects most  desirable,  and  had  an  unforeseen 
but  important  influence  on  his- future  Hfe.  At 
Woodbridge  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  young  men  of  his  own  age,  and  of 
kindred  tastes,  and  amongst  others  that  of  a 
surgeon  named  Levett,  who  introduced  him 
to  Miss  Sarah  Elmy  ;  with  whom  he  fell  vi- 
olently in  love,  and  to  whom,  after  many 
eventful  years  had  intervened,  he  was  at  last 
united.  He  had  already  been  a  copious 
writer  of  verses,  but  his  passion  inspired  him 
with  a  new  theme,  and  stimulated  his  poeti- 
cal ambition.  Whilst  at  Woodbridge,.  he  pub- 
lished a  poem  entitled  "  Inebriety,"  a  thin 
quarto,  price  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  in 
which  his  early  bias  to  the  style  of  Pope  is 
carioualy  shown. 
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In  the  following  paragraph  from  the  pre- 
face to  this  maiden  essay,  a  truth  which  is 
ever  present  to  the  author's  mind  is  grace- 
fully expressed  : — 

"  The  World  !  how  presumptuous,  and  yet  how 
trifling  the  sound.  Every  man,  gentle  reader,  hais 
a  world  of  his  own,  and  whether  it  consists  of 
half-a-score  or  half^a-thousand  friends,  'tis  his, 
and  he  loves  to  boast  of  it.  Into  my  world,  there- 
fore, I  commit  this,  my  Muse's  earliest  labor, 
nothing  doubting  the  clemency  of  the  climate,  nor 
fearing  the  partiality  of  the  censorious." 

However  much  the  poem  might  have  sat- 
isfied those  who  formed  at  that  time  the 
young  poet's  world,  the  sale  was  very  trifling, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  losing 
speculation. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Crabbe  pub- 
lished his  first  poem  he  completed  the  term 
of  his  apprenticeship,  and  returned  to  Aid  bor- 
ough. i3ut  his  home  was  now  thoroughly 
unhappy.  During  his  absence  his  father  had 
grown  more  violent  and  imperious  ;  spent 
his  evenings  in  the  alehouse,  and  treated  his 
wife — a  meek  spirited  and  uncomplaining 
woman — with  a  harshness  that  roused  the 
son's  resentment.  Unseemly  quarrels,  also, 
frequently  occurred  on  another  score.  The 
Salt-master's  affairs  were  not  over  prosper- 
ous, and  he  was  unable  to  furnish  his  son 
with  the  means  of  pursuing  his  professional 
education  in  the  metropolis  ;  but,  more  than 
this,  he  insisted  that  he  could  not  be  main- 
tained at  home  in  idleness.  Accordingly,  he 
required  him  to  assist  in  the  drudgeries  of  the 
warehouse  ;  and  on  the  Slaughden  quay  the 
young  surgeon  might  be  often  seen,  sorely 
against  his  will,  piling  up  cheeses,  and  but- 
ter casks.  At  length  an  effort  was  made  to 
send  him  to  London  ;  and,  with  a  slenderly- 
furnished  purse,  he  embarked  in  a  trading 
sloop  for  the  great  metropolis,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  "  picking  up  a  little  sur- 
gical knowledge  as  cheap  as  he  could."  For 
eight  or  nine  months  he  lived  with  some  Aid- 
borough  people  in  Whitechapel,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  laudable  object ;  but  his  funds 
being  then  exhausted,  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  his  native  town,  where,  after  a  brief 
interval,  with  small  qualifications,  and  still 
smaller  hopes  of  success,  he  started  as  a 
surgeon.  Apart  from  his  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession,  he  had,  in  fact,  little 
aptitude  for  it.  **  Ready  sharpness  of  mind," 
says  his  son,  and  biographer,  "  and  mechan- 
ical cleverness  of  hand,  are  the  first  essen- 
tials in  a  surgeon  ;  and  he  wanted  them  both, 
and  knew  his  deficiencies  far  better  than  MXkj 
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one  else  did."  But  he  persevered  for  some 
time,  sustained  by  his  attachment  to  8arah 
Elmy,  whom  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing,  and  who  cheered  and  encouraged 
him  with  the  delicate  tact  of  a  loving  and 
high-minded  woman.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
pursued  his  literary  avocations,  and  his  desk 
was  filled  with  verses.  His  profession  con- 
tinued to  grow  more  distasteful  to  him,  and 
he  was  haunted  by  the  vague  hope  of  find- 
ing elsewhere  a  more  profitable  and  congeni- 
al avocation.  At  last,  on  one  gloomy  day, 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  during  a 
stroll  on  the  Marsh  Hill,  *'  a  bleak  and  cheer- 
less part  of  the  cliff  above  Aldborough,"  he 
made  the  desperate  resolution  th4t  he  would 
proceed  to  London  with  his  poems,  and  ven- 
ture all.  He  had  not  then  heard  of  Chat- 
terton,  whose  miserable  fate  might  have 
warned  him  from  such  an  enterprise  ;  his 
]powledge  of  the  world  was  small,  his  am- 
bition and  self-reliance  g^eat.  To  the  vast 
•*  brick  desert"  where  Johnson  in  his  days  of 
poverty  had  felt  the  frequent  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, and  Goldsmith  had  wandered  a  home- 
less man,  the  poor  Aldborough  apothecary 
resolved  to  direct  his  steps,  without  a  friend 
to  guide  or  assist  him,  and  with  as  little  ap- 
parent chance  of  success,  as  the  fresh-water 
sailor  who  should  venture,  in  a  fragile  vessel, 
without  chart  or  compass,  on  the  broad  At- 
lantic. 

His  friends  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose,  and  of  course  refused 
to  furnish  him  with  funds  for  the  journey. 
He  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Dudley  North, 
whose  brother  had  been  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Aldborough,  who  sent  him 
five  pounds.  On  the  receipt  of  the  money, 
he  gathered  together  his  worldly  substance, 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  friertds,  and 
embarked  again,  in  a  trading  sloop,  for  the 
modem  Babylon. 

He  had  but  one  acquaintance  in  London,  to 
whom  he  made  known  his  arrival,  and  this 
was  the  wife  of  a  linen-draper  in  Comhill, 
named  Burcham,  who  had  been  the  early 
friend  of  Miss  Elm  v.  The  cordial  welcome 
of  this  kind-hearted  woman,  and  her  equal- 
ly kind-hearted  husband,  prevented  him 
from  feeling  at  first  the  loneliness  of  his 
situation.  He  did  not  disclose  his  plans,  but 
they  suspected  the  real  object  of  his  journey 
to  London,  and  warned  him  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  that  awaited  the  literary  ad- 
venturer. He  now,  for  the  first  time,  heard 
of  Chatterton,  and  the  fate  of  the  **  marvel- 
lous boy"  must  have  damped  his  ardor,  and 
cast  a. temporary  gloom  over  his  sanguine 


spirit.  For  the  purpose  of  being  near  hb 
friends,  he  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a 
hair-dresser  named  Vickery,  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  then  diligently  set  to  work  to 
correct  and  transcribe  the  poetical  pieces  he 
had  brought  with  him  to  London.  He  prac- 
tised from  the  first  the  strictest  frugality ;  hb 
only  extravagance  being  the  purchase  of  a 
fashionable  tie-wig,  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary for  his  station.  With  a  dogged  stoicbm 
he  avoided  every  place  of  amusement,  and 
solaced  himself,  occasionally,  with  the  cheap 
indulgence  of  a  stroll  in  Hornsey  Wood,  with 
his  Ovid  or  Horace  in  his  pocket.  But  as 
every  incident  of  his  daily  life,  during  the 
first  three  months  of  this  miserable  period,  is 
noted  down  in  "  The  Poet's  Jonmal, '  a  diary 
which  he  kept  for  Miss  Elmy,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  refer  to  that  simple  and  au- 
thentic narrative  of  his  struggles,  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  our  narrative. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1780,  he  thus  com- 
mences thb  interesting  record.  *'  I  dedicate 
to  you,  my  dear  Mira,  [Miss  Elmy*s  poetical 
name,]  this  journal,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
some  amusement.  God  only  knows  what  b 
to  be  my  lot ;  but  I  have,  as  far  as  I  can, 
taken  your  old  advice,  and  turned  afiliction's 
better  part  outward,  and  am  determined  to 
reap  as  much  consolation  from  my  prospects 
as  possible ;  so  that  whatever  'befalls  me,  I 
will  endeavor  to  suppose  it  has  its  benefits, 
though  I  cannot  immediately  see  them."  On 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  glancing,  as 
many  another  adventurer  has  done,  down 
the  advertising  columns  of  a  newspaper,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  announcement 
which  yielded  a  glimmer  of  hope.  "  Read- 
ing the  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  22d,  I  found 
the  following : — *  Wanted  an  amanuensis  of 
grammatical  education,  and  endued  with  a 
genius  capable  of  making  improvements  in 
the  writings  of  a  gentleman  not  well  versed 
in  the  English  language.' "  The  opportunity 
seemed  a  good  one,  and  an  appropriate  note 
was  despatched  to  the  advertiser's  address 
by  a  porter,  who  returned  with  an  answer 
that  ^'  the  person  should  call  in  a  day  or 
two."  The  next  entry,  dated  April  27th, 
gives  the  sequel.  "  Called  on  Mrs.  Brooke, 
from  whose  husband  or  servant  in  the  shop, 
I  had  the  intelligence  that  the  gentleman 
was  provided — twelve  long  miles  walked 
away,  loss  of  time,  and  a  little  disappoint- 
ment, thought  I : — now  for  my  philosophy. 
Perhaps,  then,  I  reflected,  the  'gentleman* 
might  not  have  so  very  much  of  that  char- 
acter as  I  at  first  supposed :  he  might  be  a 
sharper,  and  would  not,  or  an  author  him- 
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self,  and  eonsequeotly  could  not,  pay  me. 
He  might  have  employed  me  seven  hours  in 
a  day,  over  law  or  politics,  and  treated  me 
at  night  with  a  Welsh  rabbit  and  porter. 
It's  all  well ;  I  can  at  present  buy  porter 
myself,  and  am  my  own  amanuensis.  N  6. 
Sent  my  poem  to  Dod^ley,  and  required  him 
to  return  it  to-morrow,  if  not  approved,  oth- 
erwise its  author  would  call  upon  him/'  Mr. 
Dodsley's  reply  was  received  the  next  day  ; 
a  true  bookseller's  note,  civil  but  decidedly 
unfavorable.  But  the  poor  poet  was  not  yet 
wholly  discouraged.  "  Once  more,  my  Mi- 
ra,"  he  says,  "  I'll  try,  and  write  to  Mr. 
Becket :  if  he  fails  me  ! — I  know  not  how  I 
shall  ever  get  sufficient  time  to  go  through 
my  principal  desien;  but  I've  promised  to 
keep  up  my  spirits,  and  I  will.  God  help 
me !"  On  the  same  date,  he  says  that  "  he 
finds  himself  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  vending  or  pawning  some  of  his  more 
useless  articles."  On  the  10th  of  May, 
having  been  for  some  days  buoyed  up  with 
a  vague  hope  of  better  things,  he  notes  down 
the  result  of  his  appeal  to  bookseller  Becket ; 
"Mr.  Becket  says  just  what  Mr.  Dodsley 
wrote,  *  'Twas  a  very  pretty  thing,  but,  sir, 
these  little  pieces  the  town  do  not  regard : 
it  has  merit, — perhaps,  some  other  may!' 
*  It  will  be  offered  to  no  other,  sir  !*— r-*  Well, 
sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  but,'  cScc. — and  so 
these  little  anairs  have  their  end.  And  are 
you  not  disheartened  ?  My  Dearest  Mira, 
not  I !  The  wanting  a  letter  from  you  to- 
day, and  the  knowing  myself  to  be  possessed 
but  of  sixpence- farthing  in  the  world,  are 
much  more  consequential  things."  His  spir- 
its, indeed  did  not  fail  him  in  bis  adversity, 
for,  in  the  same  entry,  he  continues  thus  : — 
"We  are  helped,  I  am  persuaded,  with  spir- 
its in  our  necessities.  I  did  not,  nor  could, 
conceive  that,  with  a  very  uncertain  pros- 
pect before  me,  a  very  bleak  one  behind,  and 
a  tferif  poor  one  around  me,  I  should  be  so 
happy  a  fellow ;  I  don't  think  there's  a  man 
in  London  worth  but  fourpence- half- penny — 
for  I've  this  moment  sent  seven  farthings  for 
a  pint  of  porter — who  is  so  resigned  to  his 
poverty."  On  the  16th  of  May,  troubles 
seemed  to  be  thickening  round  him.  **  Oh,t 
my  dear  Mira,"  he  writes,  "  how  you  dis- 
tress me :  you  inquire  into  my  affaii-s,  and 
love  not  to  be  denied, — ^yet  you  must.  To 
what  purpose  should  I  tell  you  the  particu- 
lars of  my  gloomy  situation ;  that  I  have 
parted  with  my  money,  sold  my  voardrobe, 
pawned  my  watch,  am  in  debt  to  my  land- 
lord, and  finally,  at  some  loss  how  to  eat  a 
week  longer."    Some  of  the  mischances  of 


poverty,  and  its  ludicrous  expedients  to  keep 
up  appearances,  as  told  in  this  part  of  the 
Journal,  nmy  provoke  a  smile.  May  20th, 
the  following  incident  is  recorded  : — "  It's 
the  vilest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  but  one 
coat.  My  only  one  has  happened  with  a 
mischance,  and  bow  to  manage  it  is  some 
difficulty.  A  confounded  stove's  modish  or- 
nament caught  its  elbow,  and  rent  it  half 
away.  Pinioned  to  the  side,  it  came  home, 
and  I  ran  deploring  to  my  loft.  In  the  di- 
lemma, it  occurred  to  me  to  turn  tailor  my* 
self;  but  how  to  get  materials  to  work  with, 
puzzled  me.  At  last  I  went  running  down 
in  a  hurry,  with  three  or  four  sheets  of  pa- 
per in  my  hand,  and  begged  for  a  needle, 
<fec.  to  sew  them  together.  This  finished  my 
job,  and  but  that  it  is  somewhat  thicker,  the 
elbow  is  a  good  one  yet." 

On  the  2 1st  of  May  we  find  that  he  had 
resolved  on  writing  a  letter  to  Lord  North ; 
and  the  same  entry  contains  the  melancholy 
statement  that  "  his  last  shilling  became 
eightpence  yesterday." 

The  humiliating  expedient  which  in  hb 
abject  poverty  he  was  induced  to  pursue, 
was  perhaps  scarcely  worthy  of  an  indepen- 
dent mind  ;  yet  having  regard  to  his  painful 
struggles  and  urgent  necessities,  his  small 
knowledge  of  the  world,  his  integrity,  and 
good  intentions,  it  would  be  prudish  to  visit 
him  with  censure.  As  a  last  resort  he  pro- 
ceeded to  address  several  eminent  individu- 
als, whose  station  and  reputation  pointed 
them  out  as  likely  to  become  the  patrons  of 
a  friendless  poet.  It  was  a  course  which 
many  men  of  loftier  pretensions  and  sterner 
virtue  have,  in  the  bitterest  straits  of  poverty, 
scorned  to  pursue,  and  we  cannot  wholly 
approve  it ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  let- 
ters he  indited  were  -  simple,  dignified,  and 
true,  and  utterly  free  from  cant*  and  adula- 
tion. No  success  having  attended  his  ap- 
plication to  Lord  North,  he  next  applied  to 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
verses.  The  letter  is  inserted  in  the  journal 
to  Mira,  and  is  full  of  manly  and  pathetic 
eloquence.  It  commences  thus :  "  Forgive^, 
my  Lord,  a  free,  and,  perhaps,  unusual  ad- 
dress ;  misfortune  has  in  it^  I  hope,  some 
excuse  for  presumption.  Your  Lordship 
will  not — cannot — be  greatly  displeased  with 
an  unfortunate  man,  whose  wants  are  the 
most  urgent ;  who  wants  a  friend  to  assist 
him,  and  bread."  After  relating  his  unsuc- 
cessful application  to  Lord  North,  he  con- 
cludes with  this  strong  appeal :  "  My  Lord, 
I  now  turn  to  your  Lordship,  and  entreat  to 
be  heard.     I  am  ignorant  what  to  ask,  but 
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feel  forcibly  my  wants — patronage  and  bread. 
I  have  no  other  claim  on  your  Lordship, 
than  my  necessities— but  they  are  great — 
unless  my  muse,  and  she  has,  I  am  afraid, 
as  few  charms ;  nor  is  it  a  time  for  such  to 
flourish :  in  serener  days,  my  Lord,  I  have 
produced  some  poetical  compositions  the 
public  might  approve,  and  your  Lordship 
not  disdain  to  patronize.'* 

The  poor  poet  was  again  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. His  communication  was  dis- 
regarded ;  and  he  next  addressed  himself  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  ;  "  but,"  says  his 
son,  "  with  little  better  fortune.  To  the 
first  letter,  which  enclosed  a  copy  of  verses, 
his  Lordship  returned  for  answer  a  cold  po- 
lite note,  regretting  that  his  avocations  did 
not  leave  him  leisure  to  read  verses,'*  and  of 
a  second  application  he  took  no  notice  at  all. 
This  apparent  neglect  was,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  afterwards  nobly  atoned  for ;  for 
notwithstanding  his  rough  exterior  and  re- 
pulsive eccentncities,  Thurlow  was  endowed 
with  a  noble  nature  and  generous  disposition. 
Meanwhile,  his  situation  became  every  day 
more  critical ;  his  distresses  more  appalling. 
Heartsick  and  lonely  in  the  great  metropolis, 
his  spirits  at  length  gave  way,  and  he  must 
have  keenly  felt  what  he  has  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  his  poem  of  the  Library : — 

**  Hard  is  his  fate  who  builds  his  peace  of  mind 
On  the  precarious  mercies  of  mankind ; 
Who  hopes  for  wild  and  visionary  things, 
And  mounU)  o*er  unknown  seas  with  vent'rous 
wings." 

How  he  lived  at  all  is  a  mystery.  His 
landlord,  Mr.  Vickery,  treated  him,  it  is  evi- 
dent, with  great  consideration,  and  his  kind 
friend  Burcham  furnished  him  with  an  occa- 
sional meal.  His  journal  to  Mira  was  dis- 
continued, as  we  have  before  intimated,  after 
three  months  of  his  residence  in  London ; 
perhaps  it  became  too  painful  for  him  to  re- 
cord his  daily  troubles  and  keen  vexations, 
and  in  the  absence  of  anv  record,  we  can 
only  gftess  at  the  extent  of  his  misery  and 
privations. 

At  length,  early  in  the  year  1781,  a 
*'  propitious  influence**  induced  him  to  ad- 
dress a  despairing  appeal  to  the  great  states- 
man whom  he  ever  afterward  regarded  as  the 
kindest,  best,  and  greatest  man  of  his  gene- 
ration,— whose  ear  was  open  to  every  cry  of 
distress,  whether  proceeding  from  the  op- 
pressed and  down- trod  den  natives  of  a  dis- 
tant dependency,  or  from  a  poor  stranded 
adventurer  in  this  London  wilderness — the 
generous  and  noble-hearted  Edmund  Burke. 


Spirit- touching,  and  very  piteoos,  was  the 
poor  poet*b  address  to  the  great  politician ; 
but  we  question  whether  many  men  in  Mr. 
Burke*s  position,  immersed  in  public  busi- 
ness, and  beset  with  daily  applications,  would 
not  have  put  it  aside  as  an  ordinary  begging- 
letter.  That  great  man,  however,  with  the 
just  and  rare  discrimination  which  resulted 
from  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  mankind, 
saw  at  once  that  Crabbe  was  no  common 
applicant  for  charity.  He  read  with  inter- 
est the  details  oi  his  sufferings ;  they  were  so 
truthfully  and  intelligently  penned  that  he 
could  not  doubt.  The  letter  is  too  long  to 
be  quoted  entire,  but  we  cannot  pass  it  over 
without  making  a  short  extract.  Having 
portrayed  his  early  hopes,  struggles,  mis- 
takes, and  disappointments,  his  pressing  ex- 
igencies and  abject  poverty,  the  friend  leas 
poet  thus  concluded  his  appeal  to  the  states- 


man :• 


"  You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  long 
an  introduction.  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  as  a 
good,  and,  let  me  add,  a  great  man.  I  have 
no  other  pretensions  to  your  favor,  than  that 
I  am  an  unhappy  one.  It  is  not  easy  to  sup- 
port the  thoughts  of  confinement ;  and  I  am 
coward  enough  to  dread  such  an  end  to  my 
suspense. 

'*  Can  you,  sir,  in  any  degree,  aid  me  with 
propriety  ?  Will  you  ask  any  demonstra- 
tions of  my  veracity  ?  I  have  imposed  upon 
myself,  but  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  other 
imposition.  Let  me,  if  possible,  interest 
your  compassion.  I  know  those  of  rank 
and  fortune  are  teased  with  frequent  peti- 
tions, and  are  compelled  to  refuse  the  re- 
quests even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be 
in  distress ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  a'  distant 
hope  I  ventured  to  solicit  such  favor;  but 
you  will  forgive  me,  sir,  if  you  do  not  think 
proper  to  relieve.  It  is  impossible  that  sen- 
timents like  yours  can  proceed  from  any  but 
a  humane  and  generous  heart. 

**  I  will  call  upon  you,  sir,  to-morrow,  and 
if  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  obtain  credit 
with  you,  I  must  submit  to  my  fate.  My 
existence  is  a  pain  to  myself,  and  every  one 
near  and  dear  to  me  is  distressed  in  my  dis- 
tresses. My  connexions,  once  the  source  of 
happiness,  now  embitter  the  reverse  of  my 
fortune,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  a  speedy 
end  to  a  life  unpromisingly  begun  ;  in  which 
(though  it  ought  not  to  be  boasted  of)  I  can 
reap  some  consolation  from  looking  to  the 
end  of  it." 

Some  verses  were  enclosed  with  the  letter. 
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which  Mr.  Burke  perused,  and  acting  in- 
stantly on  the  impulses  of  his  generous  na- 
ture, he  appointed  a  day  and  hour  for  an  in- 
terview with  the  author.  With  trembling 
anxiety,  but,  we  may  imagine,  with  confident 
hope  and  many  pleasing  anticipations,  the 
poor  adventurer  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
burke's  mansion.  He  was  ushered  into  his 
presence,  received  with  unexpected  kindness, 
and  finally  dismissed  with  assurances  that 
left  him  no  room  to  doubt  that  a  bright  fu- 
ture had  dawned  upon  him.  The  readiest 
mode  to  aid  the  young  author,  thought  Mr. 
Burke,  was  by  the  publication  of  his  poems ; 
and  he  accordingly  selected  the  Village  and 
the  Library  from  other  compositions,  and 
read  them,  in  his  most  impressive  manner,  to 
Dodsley,  the  publisher.  The  bookseller  did 
not  feel  much  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  verses,  but  admitted  their  excellence. 
The  publication  of  the  Library  was  at  last 
decided  on,  and  Dodsley  generously  pro- 
mised that  all  the  profits  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  author. 

Burke's  kindness  did  not  stop  here.  He 
had  found,  as  he  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
that  his  new  proUai  *'  had  the  mind  and  feel- 
ings of  a  gentleman  ;*'  and,  in  order  to  give 
him  leisure  for  study,  he  invited  him  to  his 
seat  at  Beaconsfield,  lavished  on  him  every 
attention,  and  laid  plans  for  his  future  life. 
"It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  their  walks," 
says  the  poet's  son  and  biographer,  "  amidst 
the  classical  shades  of  Beaconsfield,  that 
Burke,  after  some  conversation  on  general 
literature,  suggested  by  a  passage  of  the 
Georgics,  which  he  had  happened  to  quote 
on  observing  something  that  was  going  on  in 
bis  favorite  farm,  passed  to  a  more  minute 
inquiry  into  my  father's  early  days  in  SufiTolk 
than  he  had  before  made,  and  drew  from  him 
the  avowal,  that,  with  respect  to  future  af- 
fairs, he  felt  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
church.  *  It  is  most  fortunate,'  said  Mr. 
Burke,  *  that  your  father  exerted  himself  to 
send  you  to  that  second  school  ;  without  a 
little  Latin  we  should  have  made  nothing  of 
you ;  now,  I  think  we  shall  succeed."  After 
this  conversation,  "Mr.  Burke,"  continues  the 
biographer,  "  though  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  holy  orders  for  any  per- 
son not  regularly  educated,  exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  assent,  in  this  instance,  of  Dr. 
Yonge,  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich  ;  and  in 
this,  backed  by  the  favorable,  representations 
of  Mr.  Dudley  North  and  Mr.  Charles  Long, 
he  was  eventually  successful." 

The  transition  which  Crabbe  had  made 
from  poverty  and  neglect  to  comfort,  consid- 


eration, and  congenial  society,  was  sudden 
and  unforeseen,  and  has  no  parallel  in  litera- 
ry history.  His  heart  was  filled  with  grati- 
tude and  pious  thankfulness.  In  after  life, 
he  could  not  speak  of  Burke*s  kindness  to 
him  without  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  was  at 
once  introduced  to  the  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual circle  by  whom  the  statesman  was 
surrounded ;  amongst  others,  to  Fox,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  By  the 
latter  he  was  at  first  received  with  a  growl, 
but  afterward  treated  with  substantial  kind- 
ness. The  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  invited 
him  to  breakfastj  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  Library,  and  at  parting  put  into  his 
hand  a  £100  bank-note,  at  that  time  a  most 
acceptable  present. 

In  December,  1781,  Crabbe  was  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  having  passed  a 
creditable  examination  ;  and  immediately 
prepared  to  officiate  as  a  curate  in  his  native 
town.  With  a  swelling  heart  he  took  leave 
of  his  generous  patron,  and  eminent  asso- 
ciates ;  nor  did  he  omit  to  bid  a  kind  adieu 
to  the  linendraper  in  Cornhill,  at  whose  hos- 
pitable table  he  had  so  often  sat,  when  with- 
out the  means  of  purchasing  a  meal.  Ar- 
rived at  Aldborough,  he  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends,  who  now  com- 
mended the  imprudent  step  they  had  before 
so  emphatically  condemned.  The  father 
gloried  in  the  unexpected  success  of  his 
bookish  son,  and  confessed  that  he  had  un- 
derrated his  abilities.  But  one  gentle  voice 
the  poet  missed,  whose  lightest  word  of 
sympathy  and  congratulation  would  have 
gladdened  him  more  than  all ;  one  approving 
smile  which  fondly  and  fervently  he  had 
hoped  would  have  beamed  upon  him  in  the 
day  of  his  triumph  and  success,  was  wanting 
to  complete  his  happiness.  His  mother,  the 
poor  meek  woman,  whose  heart  would  have 
leaped  with  joy  at  his  good  fortune,  who 
would  have  gloried  in  his  fame,  as  only  a 
mother  could,  had  died  during  his  absence. 
The  feelings  which  such  a  loss  inspired,  have 
been  beautifully  delineated  in  his  poem  of 
"  The  Parish  Register :" — 

"  Arrived  at  home,  how  then  he  gazed  around. 

In  ev'ry  place,  where  she, no  more,  was  found; — 

The  seat  at  tdble  she  was  wont  to  fill ; 

The  fire-side  chair,  still  set,  but  vacant  still ; 

The  garden-walks,  a  labor  all  hor  own  ; 

'J'he  latticed  bower,  with  trailing    shrubs  o'er- 

grown ; 
The  Sunday-pew  she  filFd  with  all  her  race — 
Each  place  of  hers  was  now  a  sacred  place ; 
That  while  it  call'd  up  sorrows  in  the  eyes, 
Pierced  the  full  heart,  and  forced  them  still  to 
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While  ufficiating  as  a  cnrale'in  his  native 
towD,  the  poet  was  subjected,  it  seems,  to 
many  annoyances.  The  good  people  of 
Aldborough  were  mystified  and  surprised  by 
his  strange  good  fortune,  and  many  ill-na- 
,  tared  rumors  were  invented  and  circulated 
to  account  for  his  success.  It  was.  there- 
fore, with  no  Bmftll  ddiglit  that  Crabbe  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  procured  for  liim  by  the 
neTer-tiring  kindness  of  bis  benefactor 
Burke.  He  immediately  exchanged  his 
humble  quarters  at  Aldborough  for  aristo- 
cratic apai  tments  in  Belfoir  Castle  ;  and 
whilst  residing  there,  in  1783,  he  published 
his  poem  of  the  Villagf. 

Id  this  poem  were  displayed  all  his  most 
striking  excellences.  Without  any  affecta- 
tion of  originality,  there  was  a  freshness  and 
vigor  in  his  concep^ons  which  took  the  read- 
er by  surprise.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
whilst  carefolW  discarding  the  conventional 
images  and  altected  phraseology  that  mark- 
ed the  common-place  poetry  of  the  age,  in 
the  mechanism  of  his  verse,  he  followed  the 
popular  models,  and  scrupulously  adhered 
to  the  fashionable  atacdard.  We  need  not 
remind  our  readers  that  the  great  writers 
who  had  immediately  preceded  him,  had 
Qsed  the  metre  of  Pope  with  singular  suc- 
cess:— Johnson,  in  his  masterly  imitations  of 
Juvenal ;  Churchill,  in  his  coarse  but  vigor- 
ous satires,  and  finally  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in 
the  "Traveler"  and  the  "Deserted  Vil- 
lage." It  is  possible  that  the  latter  poem 
might  have  suggested  to  Crabbe  a  delinea- 
tion of  rural  life  of  a  somewhat  different 
complexion  ;  and  in  many  of  bis  descriptions 
there  Is  much  of  the  manner  of  Goldsmith. 
The  poem  had  been  sent  to  Dr,  Johnson, 
who  honored  it  with  his  correptiona,  and 
heartily  approved  of  its  manly  sentiment. 
The  Doctor  was  undoubtedly  pleased  with 
its  orthodox  form,  as  well  aa  with  its  origi- 
nality and  troth.  Earnestness  and  reality 
were  rare  virtues  in  the  verse-writers  of  the 
day  ;  and  many  of  the  respectable  readers  of 
poetry  must  have  been  startled  by  the  origi- 
nality of  Crabbe's  delineations.  Hi^i  Village 
was  no  pastoral  paradise.  He  depicted  the 
manners  of  country  people  not  as  they  might, 
or  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  but  as  they 
vxre.  He  did  not  subscribe  to  the  notion 
diat  happiness  and  contentment  were  always 
to  be  found  in  the  rural  cottage,  or  that  the 
rustic's  life  was  one  round  of  cheerfulness 
und  comfort.  His  great  object  was  to  con- 
vince the  sen titnenta list  that  thertt  was  ano- 
ther side  to  the  picture : — 


"  Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell, 
Thou|[h  the  head  droops  not,  xbat  the   heart  is 

welt: 
Or  will  you  praiie  that  homely,  healthy  fare, 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share  t 
Oh  I  trifle  not  with  wants  yon  cannot  feel, 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely  not  wholesome,  plain  not  plenteous,  such 
As  you  who  praise  wonlil  never  deign  to  toach." 


The  description  of  the  parish  pi 
such  as  parish  poor-houses  psed  to  be- 


'■house — 

with 
its  putrid  vapors  and  walls  of  mud, 
haps,  the  most  powerful  sketch  in  the  poem; 
but  it  is  too  familiar  to  bear  quotation.  Aa 
a  specimen  of  his  forcible  satire,  we  cannot, 
however,  forbear  inserting  his  portrait  of  the 
village  apothecary — a  sketch  from  life  ; — 

"  Anon,  a  finnre  enters,  quaintly  neat, 
All  pride  and  busincfn,  bustle  and  conceit ; 
With  looks  analter'd  by  these  scenes  of  woe, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  hia  baste  to 

He  biil9  Ilie  gazing  llirong  around  him  fly, 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye ; 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills, 
wdo  first  insulu  the  victim  whom  he  kills  ; 
Whose  mnrd'rous  hand  a  drowaf  bench  protect, 
Aiut  whose  Tuoet  lender  mercy  is  neglect." 

At  the  latter  end  of. the  same  year  in 
which  this  successful  poem  was  published, 
Crabbe  was  married  to  his  early  love,  Sarah 
Elmy,  in  the  parish  church  of  Beccles  * 
Amidst  all  the  ttiscouraging  circumstances  of 
his  early  life,  the  ardor  of  their  attachment 
h  id  never  cooled  ;  and  for  many  a  long  year 
their  wedded  life  was  blest  with  all  the  felici- 
ty which  such  sincere  and  well-tried  affec- 
tion deserved. 

In  l'?85  was  published  the  poem  of  the 
"  Newspaper,"  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  added  much  to  Crabbe's  reputation, 
and  from  that  time  for  twenty-two  years,  hia 
muse  was  wholly  silent. 

In  this  interval,  he  held  successively  seve- 
ral church  preferments,  and  sedulously  de- 
voted himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
In  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children, — a 
simple  and  unassuming  country  clergyman, — 
he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  un- 
disturbed by  visions  of  literary  fame.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  evinced  a 
Parson  Adams-like  simplicity,  which  showed 
how  foreign  to  bis  character  was  every  spe- 
cies of  affectation  and  pretence.  Perhaps 
some  of  bis  parishionera  might  have  thought 
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him  occasionally  wantiog  in  dignity,  and  too 
careless  of  the  proprieties  of  bis  profession. 
His  son  observes  that  "be  bad  the  most 
complete  exemption  from  fear  or  solicitude/' 
(whust  officiating  as  a  minister.)  "  ^  I  must 
haye  some  money,  gentlemen/  be  would 
say,  in  stepping  from  the  pulpit.  This  was 
his  notice  of  tithe-day.  Once  or  twice,  find- 
ing it  grow  dark,  be  abruptly  shut  bis  ser- 
mon, saying,  '  Upon  my  word,  I  .cannot  see  ; 
I  must  give  you  the  rest  when  we  meet 
affain.'  Or  he  would  walk  into  a  pew  near  a 
window,  and  stand  on  the  seat  and  finish  bis 
sermon,  with  the  most  admirable  indifference 
to  the  remarks  of  his  congregation." 

Although  the  Village  and  the  Library  had 
taken  their  place  amongst  English  classics, 
their  author  was  almost  forgotten  by  the 
reading  public,  when  in  1807  he  published 
"The  Parish  Register,"  with  some  minor 
pieces.  The  new  poems  were  received  with 
the  applause  they  merited ;  all  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  Village  were  displayed  in 
the  Register  in  still  higher  perfection ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  time  had  matured  and 
strengthened  the  poet's  powers.  There  was 
the  same  wonderful  talent  for  minute  des- 
cription— the  same  singular  adherence  to  the 
literal  and  prosaic  truth,  blended  with  a  pro- 
founder  pathos,  and  still  deeper  insight  into 
human  nature.  His  former  poems  contained 
no  description  equal  in  solemn  and  terrible 
effect,  to  bis  sketch  of  the  Village  Infidel  in 
tbe  first  part  of  the  Register : — 

**His,  a  lone  bouse,  by  Dead-man's  Dyke-way 

stood; 
And  biH,  a  nightly  liaant  in  Lonely  wood ; 
^h  village  ino  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast 
That  he  believed  *  in  neither  God  nor  ghost ;' 
That  when  the  sod  upon  the  pinner  press'd, 
He,  tike  the  saint,  had  everlasting  rest ; 
That  never  priest  believed  his  doctrines  true, 
Bat  would,  for  profit,  own  himself  a  JeW, 
Or  worship  wood  and  stone,  as  honest  heathen 

do; 
That  foola  alone  on  future  worlds  rely, 
And  all  who  die  for  faith  deserve  to  die." 

His  command  of  quaint  and  vigorous  lan- 
guage, and  terse,  epigrammatic  expression, 
were  never  more  fully  displayed  than  in  his 
description  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  an- 
cient maiden,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the 
third  part  of  the  "Parish  Register."  We 
quote  it  as  a  specimen  of  bb  excellence  in 
another  style : 

'*  Down  by  the  chnrch-way-walk,  and  where  the 

brook 
Winds   round    the    chancel  like   a  shepherd's 

crook ; 


In  that  small  house,  with  those  green  pales  be* 

fore, 
Where  jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door ; 
Where  those  dark  shrubs,  that  now  mow  wild  at 

will, 
Were  dipt  in  form,  and  tantalized  witn  skill ; 
Where  cockles  blanchM  and  pebbles  neatly  spread, 
FormM  shininc;  borders  for  the  larkspurs*  bed : — 
There  lived  a  lady,  wise,  austere,  ana  nice, 
Who  show'd  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice ; 
In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dress'd, 
A  pea-green  Joseph  was  her  favorite  vest : 
Erect  she  stood,  she  walk*d  with  stately  mien, 
Tight  was  lier  length  of  stays,  and  she  was  tall 
and  lean.^ 


« 


We  will  make  one  more  extract  from  the 
Register,"  and  we  trust  our  readers  will 
pardon  the  length  of  the  quotation.  Tbe 
portrait  of  Isaac  Ashford, — an  honest,  manly 
English  laborer,  has  always  appeared  to  us 
not  merely  the  most  successful  of  Crabbe's 
delineations,  but  one  of  tbe  most  beauti- 
ful sketches  in  the  whole  range  of  our  po- 
etical literature.  We  doubt  whether  the 
bard  of  Auburn  himself  has  written  anything 
which  leaves  a  more  pleasing  impression  on 
the  mind,  or  which,  from  its  tranquil  beauty 
and  manly  sentiment,  is  more  worthy  of  cita- 
tion. 

^  Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied,^ 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  thincfs  mean, 
His  truth  unquestioned  and  his  soul  serene: 
Of  no  man*8  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace*; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face  ;  ' 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 
Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  gentleness  he  loved ; , 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resigned, 

And,  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fonoest  mind. 

«  «  «  « 

If  pride  were  his.  'twas  not  their  vulgsr  pride. 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride ; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed, 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed ; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  akhough  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few : 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disorrace ; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gain  d. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labors  train'd  ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  eountry*8  coast, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied — 
In  fact,  a  noble  passsion,  misnamed  ffride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'rv's  whim  ; 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him : 
True  to  his  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday  shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there ; 
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I  Me  no  more  ihww  white  lockf,  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  poUEh  of  thst  honor'd  head  ; 
No  mora  Ihot  Awful  glance  on  playful  wight 
Compell'd  10  kneel  and  tremble  si  the  night-, 
To  Told  his  tiiigers,  all  in  dread  iho  while. 
Till  Miller  Aalifonj  aoAenM  to  a  smile ; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 
Nor  the  pare  faith  (to  give  It  Torce)  are  there : 
But  he  is  bleBt,  and  I  hment  no  more, 
A  wisp,  good  man,  conteoted  to  be  poor." 

In  the  "Borough"  (published  in  1810, 
for  the  poet  was  now  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed,) the  reviewers  discenjed  "  greater 
beauties  and  greater  blemishes,"  than  in  any 
of  the  former  poems.  The  "  Tales  in  Verse," 
J8I2,  and  the  "Tales  of  the  Hnll,"  1819, 
were  still  more  popalar ;  and  amongst  a  se- 
lect few,  at  least.  Crabbe  wns  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  his  age.  His 
productions  did  not  at  first  obtain  a  very 
■  wide  popular^ity  ;  for  they  wanted  the  glare 
and  glitter  nhich  attract  a  certain  class  of 
verse  readers;  but  they  gradually  grew  upon 
public  estimation,  and,  as  a  teat  of  their 
worth,  it  may  be  mentioned  tliaL  Mr.  Murray 
was  induced  to  give  him  for  the  "Tales  of 
the  Hall,"  and  the  remaining  copyright  of 


bis 


.,  the  I 


previous  poems, 

,000.  He  was  not  n  rapid  w; 
it  is  probable,  since  he  abotained  from  it  so 
long,  that  he  felt  severely  the  task  of  com- 
position. "  He  fancied,"  says  his  son, — and 
these  small  particukrs  are  always  interest- 
ing— "  that  autumn  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  favorable  season  for  him  in  the  compo- 
sition of  poetry  ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  etFect  of  a  sudden  full  of  snow  that  ap- 
peared to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner.  It  was  during  a  great  snow 
Btorm,  that,  shut  up  in  his  room,  he  wrote 
almost  currenlo  calamo  his  Sir  Eustace 
Grey." 

We  have  not  enlarged  upon  Crabbe'a 
striking  poetical  virtues,  without  being  sen- 
sible of  his  faults ;  but,  as  a  great  critic  has 
observed,  his  faults  arc  more  obvious  and 

Erominent,  and  "are  all  on  the  surface  of 
is  writings."  His  bald  and  homely  phrase- 
ology has  been  excellently  pnrodied  in  the 
"Rejected  Addresses."  The  poet  himself 
confessed  that  the  young  men  "  had  donc- 
him  admirably  ;"  though,  he  added,  "  it  is 
easier  to  imitate  style  than  to  furnish  mat- 
ter." Our  readers  will  readily  recall  some 
lines  of  this  famous  imitation  ;  e.  g. — 

"  John  William  Richard  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Slubbs,  Esquire; 
But  when  John  Dwyer  'liMcd  in  the  Blues, 
Eminoel  Jennings  polish'd  Btubb'a  shoes,"  &e. 


That  he  committed  many  sins  against  good 
taste  cannot  be  denied ;  that  he  is  fr^uentW 
formal,  flat,  and  prosaic,  and  that  he  dwelt 
too  much  on  repulsive  and  disagreeable  sub- 
jects— all  this  is  admitted.  Like  the  too 
Faithful  portrait- painter,  he  offends  by  over 
minuteness,  and  rigid  truth. 

■*  His  verse  from  Nature's  face  each  feature  drew. 
Bach  lovely  charm,  each  moie  ami  wrinlUt  too." 

The  dislingnislied  wit  who  with  such  sac- 
cess  parodied  his  style,  conferred  on  him  the 
nick-name  of  "  Pope  in  worsted  stockings ;" 
and  the  ludicrous  appellation  was  enrolled 
amongst  the  happy  sayings  of  the  dsiy,  and 
gladly  seized  on  by  the  numerous  opponent* 
of  his  poetical  creed.  But  his  merits  are  too 
great  to  BuSer  from  a  few  admitted  eirors : 
bis  virtues  were  all  his  own ;  and  as  long  as 
originality  and  genius  are  admired  *ad  re- 
vered, he  will  hold  a  distinguishea  place 
amongst  the  poets  of  the  last  generation. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  life 
he  appears  to  have  entered  more  into  genertd 
society.  He  made  freqnent  journeys  to 
London,  where  his  genius  and  fame  secured 
him  admission  into  all  the  literary  and  dis- 
tinguished circles.  In  1622  he  paid  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (who  had  always  been  a  ^nn- 
ine  admirer  of  his  poems,)  a  visit,  at  EdiD- 
hurgh.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  recorded  a  cu- 
rious and  characteristic  anecdote  connected 
with  this  visit.  "Mr.  Crabbe,"  he  says,  m 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  poet's  son,  "  had,  I 
presume,  read  very  little  about  Scotland  be- 
fore thai  excursion I  believe  he 

really  never  had  known,  until  then,  that  a 
language  radically  distinct  from  the  English, 
was  slill  actually  spoken  within  the  island. 
And  this  recalls  a  scene  of  high  merriment 
which  occurred  the  very  morning  after  his 
arrival.  When  he  came  down  into  the 
breakfaot  pnrlor.  Sir  Walter  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared there;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  hud  before 
him  two  or  three  portly  personages  all  in 
the  full  Highland  garb.  These  gentlemen, 
arrayed  in  a  costume  so  novel,  were  talking 
in  a  languHge  which  he  did  not  understand ; 
so  he  never  doubted  that  they  were  foreign- 
ers. The  Celts,  on  their  part,  conceived  Mr, 
Crabbe,  dressed  as  he  was  in  rather  an  old- 
fashioned  style  of  clerical  propriety — with 
buckles  in  his  shoes,  for  instance — to  bo 
some  learned  abbe,  who  had  come  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  Waverly ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  when,  a  little  afterward. 
Sir  Walter  and  his  family  entered  the  room, 
they  found  your  father  and  these  worthy 
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lairds  hammering  away,  with  pain  and  labor, 
to  make  themselves  mutually  understood,  in 
most  execrable  French.  Great  was  tlie  re- 
lief, and  potent  the  laughter,  when  the  host 
interrupted  their  colloquy  with  his  plain 
English  '  Good-morning.' 

Tranquil  and  placid  were  the  last  years  of 
the  poet's  life,  but  they  present  few  incidents 
for  the  biographer.  At  length,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1832,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 


he  breathed  his  last,  full  of  years  and  honors, 
at  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  of  which  parish 
he  had  been  nineteen  years  the  rector.  His 
life  nnist,  on  the  whole,  be  pronounced  a 
fortunate  instance  of  the  union  of  rare  talents 
with  high  principle  and  amiable  manners; 
and  few  of  our  modern  poets  have,  to  the 
writer's  mind,  a  greater  claim  on  the  respect 
and  regard  of  Englishmen  than  George 
Crabbe. 


-»«■ 
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Ths  AtheniBum  has  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  last  work  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorns : — 

'*This  is  a  most  powerful  and  painful 
story.  Mr.  Hawthorne  must  be  well  known 
to  our  readers  as  a  favorite  of  the  Alhenaum, 
We  rate  him  as  among  the  most  original  and 
peculiar  writers  of  American  fiction.  There 
IS,  in  his  works,  a  mixture  of  Puritan  reserve 
and  wild  imaginaton,  of  passion  and  descrip- 
tion, of  the  allegorical  and  the  real,  which 
some  will  fail  to  understand,  and  which  others 
will  positively  reject, — but  which,  to  our- 
selves, is  fascinating,  and  wl.ich  entitles  him 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Brockden  Brown 
and  the  author  of  '  Rip  Van  Winkle.'  *  The 
Scarlet  Letter*  will  increase  his  reputation 
with  all  who  do  not  shrink  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  tale ;  but  this,  as  we  have  said, 
is  more  than  ordinarily  painful.  When  we 
have  announced  that  the  three  characters  are 
a  guilty  wife,  openly  punished  for  her  guilt, 
— ier  tempter,  whom  she  refuses  to  unmask, 
and  who,  during  the  entire  story,  carries  a  fair 
front  and  an  unblemished  name  among  his 
congregation, — and  her  husband,  who,  re- 
turning from  a  long  absence  at  the  moment 
of  her  sentence,  sits  himself  down  betwixt 
the  two  in  the  midst  of  a  small  and  severe 
community  to  work  out  his  slow  vengeance 
on  both,  under  the  pretext  of  magnanimous 
forgivenness, — when  we  have  explained  that 
'The  Scarlet  Letter  '  is  the  badge  of  Hester 
Prynne's  shame,  we  ought  to  add  that  we 
recollect  no  tale,  dealing  with  crime  so  sad 
and  revenge  so  subtly  diabolical,  that  is  at 
the  same  time  so  clear  of  fever  and  of  prurient 


excitement.  The  misery  of  the  woman  is  as 
present  in  every  page  as  the  heading,  which, 
m  the  title  of  the  romance,  symbolizes  her 
punishment.  Her  terrors  concerning  her 
strange  elvish  child  present  retribution  in  a 
form  which  is  new  and  natural : — her  slow 
and  painful  purification  through  repentance 
is  crowned  by  no  perfect  happiness,  such  as 
awaits  the  decline  of  those  who  have  no 
dark  and  bitter  past  to  remember.  Then,  the 
gradual  corrosion  of  heart  of  Dimmesdale, 
the  faithless  priest,  under  the  insidious  care 
of  the  husband,  (whose  relationship  to  Hester 
is  a  secret  known  only  to  themselves,)  is 
appalling ;  and  his  final  confession  and  ex- 
piation are  merely  a  relief,  not  a  reconcilia' 
tion.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
passions  and  tragedies  like  these  are  the 
legitimate  subjects  for  fiction  :  we  are  satis- 
fied that  novels  such  as  '  Adam  Blair,'  and 
plays,  such  as  'The  Stranger,' may  be  justly 
charged  with  attracting  more  persons  than 
they  warn  by  their  excitement.  But  if  Sin 
and  Sorrow  in  their  most  fearful  forms  are 
to  be  presented  in  any  work  of  art,  they  have 
rarely  been  treated  with  a  loftier  severity, 
purity,  and  sympathy,  than  in  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's *  Scarlet  Letter.'  The  touch  of  the 
fantastic  befitting  a  period  of  society  in  which 
ignorant  and  excitable  human  creatures  con- 
ceived each  other  and  themselves  to  be  un- 
der the  direct  *  rule  and  governance '  of  the 
Wicked  One,  is  most  skillfully  administered. 
The  supernatural  here  never  becomes  grossly 
palpable : — the  thrill  is  all  the  deeper  for  ita 
action  being  indefinite,  and  its  source  vagruo 
and  distant." 
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MECHANISM    OF    THE    POST-OFFICE 


Valenttne^s  Day  at  the  Post  Office, — Household  Words,  a  Weekly  Journal, 
condacted  by  Charges  Dickens.     No.  1.     1850. 


Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  an  army  of  great 
magnitude,  quartered  not  only  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Unit^  Elingdom,  and  in  al- 
most every  portion  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  also  at  many  Foreign  Ports.  His  Secre- 
taries form  his  Staff ;  his  Surveyors  are  Com- 
manders of  Districts,  to  whom  Postmasters 
report,  and  from  whom  in  most  cases  they 
receive  their  orders.  The  General  Post-Of- 
fice in  London — his  Head-Quarters — is  com- 
posed of  a  force  of  2903  persons,  divided 
mto  two  Departments,  each  of  which,  with- 
out further  flourish  of  trumpets,  shall  now 
rapidly  pass  in  review  before  our  readers. 

The  Inland  and  Foreign  Department,  com-* 
monly  called  the  General  Post. 

The  daily  labor  of  this  office  is  composed 
of  two  very  violent  convulsions, — namely, 
the  morning  dehvery  and  evening  despatch, 
and  two  comparatively  slight  aguish  shivers, 
caused  by  a  tiny  arrival  and  departure  of 
letters  by  the  day  mails. 

Throughout  the  department,  at  any  period 
between  these  paroxysms,  there  reigns  a  si- 
lence and  solitude  similar  to  that  which,  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  divine  service,  so  creditably 
distinguishes  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  The  stranger,  as  he  paces 
from  one  large  hall  to  another,  save  the  tick- 
ing of  the  great  clock,  hears  nothing  but  his 
own  footsteps ;  and  with  the  exception  now 
and  then  of  a  dark-coated  clerk  popping  out 
of  one  door  into  another ;  of  a  bright  red 
postman  occasionally  passing  like  a  meteor 
across  the  floor,  and  of  a  few  other  over- 
tired men  in  scarlet  uniform  sitting  and  lying 
fast  asleep  in  various  attitudes,  like  certain 
persons  in  the  galleries  of  "  another  place,'' 
no  human  being  is  to  be  seen.  While,  there- 
for6,thi8  well-regulated  and  well- worked  pub- 


lic department  is  enjoying  its  siesta,  we  wil 
endeavor  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  scene  of  its  operations. 

When  the  present  London  Post-Office  was 
completely  finished  in  1829,  it  was  found, 
after  all,  to  be  barely  large  enough  for  its 
business ;  and  accordingly  its  first  effort  to 
obtain  additional  accommodation  was,  in 
1831,  to  construct  upon  iron  canti-levers  a 
gallery  halfway  between  the  floor  and  the 
roof  of  one-half  of  the  great  sorting  cham- 
ber, which  was  originally,  as  indeed  it  still 
is,  a  vast  lofty  double  hall  109  feet  long,  80 
feet  6  inches  broad,  and  28  feet  high.  In 
1836,  to  obtain  further  accommodation,  it 
was  determined  to  eject  the  secretary  from 
the  building,  and  to  appropriate  his  very 
handsome  suite  of  apartments  therein  to  the 
uses  of  the  office. 

Soon  after  our  Parliament  adopted  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill's  bold  proposal  of  the  penny 
post,  the  brick  and  mortar  boot,  which  had 
always  been  too  tight,  was  found  to  pinch  so 
intolerably,  that  various  expedients,  one  after 
another,  were  resorted  to  :  and  it  was  first  of 
all  determined  to  construct,  over  the  double 
hall  we  have  just  described,  another  set  or 
suite  of  the  same  dimensions,  which,  instead 
of  resting  on  the  ceilings  of  the  old  ones, 
were  to  be  suspended  from  a  strong  arched 
iron  girder  roof  by  iron  rods.  In  effecting 
however  this  ingenious  operation  the  inevita- 
ble result  has  been  that  the  principal  hall  on 
the  ground  floor  has  been  deprived  of  its 
sky -Tights,  and  to  the  serious  inconvenience 
of  the  poor  fellows  who  work  in  it,  and  we 
must  add  to  the  discredit  of  the  country, 
this  important  portion  of  the  London,  and 
consequently  of  the  largest  post-office  in  the 
world,  is  now  lighted  fumost  entirely  during 
the  whole  sunshine,  even  of  summer,  by 
stinking  gas !  Then,  even  the  increased  ac- 
commodation thuB  obtamed  not  fully  meeting 
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the  requirements  of  the  new  system,  a  small 
hollow  quadrangle,  built  for  lighting  another 
portion  of  the  establishment,  was  on  the 
ground  floor  converted  into  a  little  office ; 
and  finally,  these  efforts  not  affording  suffi- 
cient room,  the  money-order  office,  president, 
clerks,  window-men,  ledgers,  documents,  pa- 
pers and  all,  were  ordered  to  swarm  or  emi- 
grate from  the  post-office  into  an  immense 
hive  or  building  purposely  constructed  to  re- 
ceive them. 

By  these  patch-work  arrangements  the  of- 
fice is  at  present  sufficiently  large  for  its  du- 
ties, for  the  performance  of  which  great  fa- 
dlity  has  been  derived  by  the  construction  at 
•ach  end  of  the  large  double  halls  on  both 
floors  of  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Bokenham,  called  "  the  lift- 
mg  machine."  Within  a  set  of  iron  bars 
about  3  inches  asunder,  and  altogether 
about  10  feet  broad,  reaching  vertically  from 
the  floor  of  the  lower  halls  to  those  suspend- 
ed above  them,  there  are  in  strata  a  series  of 
platforms  9  feet  6  inches  broad  by  4  feet 
deep,  resembling  the  cages  in  which  wild 
beasts  at  country  fairs  are  usually  confined, 
which,  by  the  irresistible  power  of  a  steam- 
engine,  are  made  on  one  side  to  rise  28  feet 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  halls,  and  then, 
passing  through  arslit  in  the  wall^  to  descend 
m  like  manner  on  the  other  side  :  the  whole 
thus  circulating  like  the  buckets  of  a  dredg- 
mg  machine.  By  this  contrivance  sorters 
and  letter-carriers,  accompanied  by  their 
baskets  and  bags,  instead  of  having  to  toil 
up  and  down  a  steep  staircase,  are  quickly 
and  most  conveniently  transferred  from  one 
set  of  halls  to  the  other. 

The  floors  of  both  stories  are  divided  into 
long  double  desks,  separated  by  passages 
between  each  set,  averaging  about  five  feet 
in  breadth— «ach  great  chamber  being  over- 
looked by  two  elevated  platforms  for  the 
"Inspectors,"  who,  just  as  the  Persians 
worship  the  sun,  regulate  the  whole  of  their 
movements  by  the  expressive  but  ever-vary- 
ing features  of  the  hall's  huge  round-faced 
dock. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  5  p.m.  the  whole 
force  of  the  inland  department,  refreshed  by 
its  siesta,  having  assembled,  the  business  for 
the  evening  begins  by  the  entrance  on  the 
lower  floors,  from  various  doors,  of  porters 
and  carriers  bringing,  in  various  attitudes, 
bags  and  baskets  full  of  letters,  which  have 
either  been  collected  by  hand  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Martin's-le- Grand, 
or  have  been  delivered  mto  the  slits  or  at  the 
irindows  of  its  prepaymg  office. 


At  half- past  five  a  stranger  would  fancy 
that  the  force  assembled  for  the  sorting  of 
letters  exceeded  its  work,  and  especially  that 
by  some  unaccountable  mystery  the  publica- 
tion of  newspapers,  for  the  despatch  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  upper  halls  were  in 
readiness,  had  been  interdicted.  On  look- 
ing, however,  into  the  large  bins  beneath  the 
slits  for  receiving  letters,  white  packets  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes  are  observed  at  about 
this  period  to  drop  down  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, increasing  in  number  so  rapidly  that 
it  soon  occupies  the  attention  of  a  sturdy 
porter  to  keep  sweeping  them  with  a  broom 
mto  a  heap,  which,  as  fast  as  it  can  be  tum- 
bled into  baskets,  is  carried  into  the  large 
sorting  halls. 

The  fluttering,  flapping,  and  flopping  of 
all  these  letters — their  occasional  total  ces- 
sation for  a  few  seconds — and  yet  the  almost 
awful  rate  at  which  they  keep  increasing, 
form  altogether  a  very  exciting  scene. 

As  however  the  clock  is  unrelentingly  pro- 
gressing towards  6  p.  m.  we  must  reluctantly 
beg  our  readers  to  move  with  us  from  the 
letter  bins  to  an  adjoining  compartment  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  moving  picture 
of  still  greater  interest. 

At  three  quarters  past  five  a  few  newspa- 
pers, only  by  twos  or  by  threes  at  a  time, 
are  to  be  heard  falling  heavily  through  the 
broad  slits  into  the  spacious  bins  for  receiv- 
ing them,  and  the  stranger  has  accordingly 
still  reason  to  think  that  in  the  newspaper 
department  of  this  world  something  some- 
where must  have  gone  wrong.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  a  professional,  business* 
like  tap  is  heard  at  the  window,  and  a  lean, 
tall,  sinewy  man -in- waiting  within,  hitherto 
unobserved,  who,  with  his  sleeves  tucked 
up,  has  been  standing  like  a  statue  on  the 
interior  sill,*  opening  the  window,  receives  a 
dirty  pocket  handkerchief  full  of  newspapers, 
which  he  tumbles  into  a  white  wicker  basket, 
2  feet  3  inches  cube,  standing  all  ready  be- 
neath. He  has  scarcely,  with  rather  a  dis- 
dainful jerk  of  his  hand,  returned  the  filthy 
rag  to  its  still  dirtier  owner,  when  there  is 
pushed  toward  him  a  large,  long  sack, 
which,  in  like  manner,  having  been  emptied 
into  the  basket,  is  chucked  to  its  proprietor. 
Bags,  bundles,  and  sacks  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  lengths,  now  arrive  so  rapidly,  that  the 
man-in-waiting  suddenly  throws  open  the 
whole  of  the  window,  and  in  receiving,  emp- 
tying, and  throwing  about  bags,  he  com* 
mences  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises  which 
are  astonishing  to  witness.  On  the  night  on 
which  we  beheld  the  operatum  it  happened 
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that  the  newspapers  for  the  India  Mail  were 
to  be  added  to  those  of  the  heaviest  night 
of  the  week,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
number  of  bags  increased  so  rapidly,  that  an 
assistant  porter  of  the  same  lean,  active 
make,  jumping  on  the  broad  sill,  opened  a 
second  window.  At  five  minutes  before  six 
these  men  were  at  times  so  nearly  over- 
whelmed with  bags  of  all  colors  and  sixes, 
that  most  of  those  who  had  brought  only 
large  bundles  chucked  them  themselves  into 
the  office.  As  the  finger  of  the  clock  ad- 
vanced the  arrivals  increased.  As  fast  as 
the  two  men  could  possibly  empty  and  eject 
the  sacks,  the  baskets  beneath  them  (each 
holding  on  an  average  500  newspapers)  were 
dragged  by  scarlet  postmen  into  the  lifting 
machine,  in  which,  on  its  platforms,  they  were 
to  be  seen  through  the  bars  of  their  respect- 
ive cages,  one  set  after  another,  rising  to- 
wards the  upper  sorting  halls.  At  a  minute 
before  six  the  two  window- men  were  appa- 
rently working  for  their  very  lives  ; — parcels 
of  newspapers  like  barred- shot  hurled  past 
them ;  single  newspapers,  mostly  discharged 
by  boys,  like  musketry,  were  flying  over 
their  heads.  At  last  the  clock  mercifully 
came  to  their  rescue,  and  though  its  first 
five  strokes  seemed  to  increase  the  volley,  the 
last  had  no  sooner  struck  than,  before  its 
melodious  note  had  completely  died  away, 
both  the  wooden  windows  of  the  newspaper 
receiving-room  of  the  Inland  Department,  b^ 
a  desperate  effort,  were  simultaneously  close^ 
by  the  two  lean  janitors,  whom,  apparentl 
exhausted  by  their  extraordinary  exertion'* 
we  observed  instantly  to  sit  down  on  a  ba 
behind  them,  in  order,  in  peaceful  quietness- 
to  wipe  with  their  shirt  sleeves  the  perspi 
Mion  which  stood  in  dew-drops  on  their 
pale  honest  faces. 

The  following  evening,  at  a  quarter  before 
six,  we  happened  to  witness  from  the  outside 
the  scene  we  have  just  described  within. 

Across  the  well-known  thoroughfare  pas- 
sage, which  separates  the  Inland,  or  Gene- 
ral, from  the  London  District,  or  old  Two- 
penny-post, the  public  had,  during  the  day, 
been  passing  to  and  fro  in  that  sort  of  equa- 
ble stream  which,  strange  to  say,  seems  all 
over  London  to  be,  generally  speaking,  about 
the  same  at  the  same  hours  in  the  same 
places.  Occasionally  a  passenger,  diverging 
sideways  from  the  track,  might  be  seen  dia- 
gonally walking  toward  the  slits  on  either 
side  for  the  reception  of  stamped  letters,  or 
with  a  half-crown,  a  shilling,  or  a  penny, 
between  his  forefinger  and  thumb  to  tap  at 
*  woodea  window  to  pay  for  his  letter. 


At  about  three  quarters  past  five,  how- 
ever, the  stream  of  passengers  had  not  only 
evidently  increased,  but  the  rule  of  their 
conduct  seemed  gradually  to  have  become 
reversed ;  for  now  the  minority  only  pro- 
ceeded soberly  on  the  straight  path,  while 
the  majority  were  observed  to  be  diverging 
or  reeling  toward  the  windows  of  the  Inland 
Department.  Most  of  the  latter  multitude 
had  letters  in  their  hands ;  while  others,  as 
they  approached  the  slits,  were  seen  careful- 
ly taking  them  out  of  pockets  in  the  breasts 
of  their  coats,  or  very  cautiously  out  of  their 
hats.  iSometimes  one  of  the  narrow  slits 
was  wholly  engrossed  by  a  shabbily-dressed 
man,  busily  stuffing  into  it  many  hundreds  of 
circulars,  all  exactly  of  the  same  shape, 
brought  in  several  packets,  which,  without 
surrendering  his  position,  one  after  another 
he  untied.  Clerks  and  men  of  business  de- 
posited their  letters  with  real  as  well  as  with 
affected  gravity,  and  then  turning  on  their 
heels  walked  seriously  away.  Boys  general- 
ly came  up  whistling,  and  almost  invariably 
twisted  in  their  contributions  with  a  flourish. 
At  the  compartment  for  prepaying  letters, 
we  observed  a  little  ragamuffin  throw  up  his 
cap  at  the  wooden  window,  which  he  could 
not  reach,  and  which,  as  in  duty  bound,  in- 
stantly opened.  As  the  flnger  of  the  clock 
advanoea,  people  bringing  unpaid  letters  rap- 
idly increased,  until  the  receiving  windows 
were  beset  by  a  motley  crowd  of  people, 
apparently  bent  on  obstructing  the  object  of 
all  by  squeezing  each  other  to  death.  Several 
were  mechanics,  in  dirty  aprons,  with  be- 

§  rimed  faces,  and  with  tucked -up  sleeves, 
isplaying  bare,  sinewy,  useful  arms.  Among 
the  number  of  women,  each  of  whom,  al- 
though under  high  pressure,  had  an  out- 
stretched arm  with  a  penny  and  a  letter  at 
the  end  of  it,  we  observed  a  short  and  very 
stout  one  holding  a  child  whose  whole  face 
was  squalling  under  a  purple  velvet  bonnet 
and  scarlet  flowers.  On  the  extreme  left, 
people  from  all  quarters  were  approaching 
the  newspaper  windows,  with  bundles  and 
sacks  ;  and  although  it  now  wanted  only  one 
minute  to  six,  it  was  curious  to  observe  how 
unconcernedly  many  of  the  men  employed 
by  the  newspaper  agents  advanced  with 
their  bags,  for  the  delivering  of  which  they 
evidently  well  knew,  from  a  glance  at  the 
clock,  that  there  was  **  lots  o'  time." 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  rush ;  and  when  the  final 
chime  of  six  tolled,  at  which  instance  the 
windows  of  all  the  receiving  compartments 
simultaneously  closed,  one  or  two  newspapers. 
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thrown  by  boys,  were  seen  to  fall  from  the 
shatters  lUeless  upon  the  ground  ;  while  at 
the  windows  for  the  receipt  of  pre-paid  let- 
ters a  group  of  persons  for  ^  few  moments 
stood  as  if,  for  tne  amusement  of  the  public, 
they  were  most  admirably  acting  together  a 
tableau-yiTant  of  the  words,  <*too  late." 
The  unfortunates,  however,  had  evidently  no 
appeal ;  for,  excepting  the  old  scarlet-coated 
porter  in  waiting,  who,  as  he  had  been  doing 
all  day,  continued  slowly  and  infirmly  to  pace 
up  and  down  before  the  newspaper  and  let- 
ter windows,  no  human  being  on  duty  was  to 
be  seen. 

It  is  impossible  attentively  to  observe  the 
picture  we  have  just  described,  and  which, 
with  more  or  less  coloring,  may,  excepting  on 
Sundays,  be  witnessed  any  or  every  day  in 
the  year,  without  reflecting  how  strange  it  is 
that  so  many  people  of  business,  as  well  ns 
of  pleasure,  should  apparently  combine  to- 
gether to  defer  not  only  till  the  very  last 
moment,  but  until  a  very  little  bit  beyond 
it,  so  important  an  act  as  the  posting  of 
their  letters  and  newspapers.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  blaming  ihemselees,  it  is  not  at  all  an 
unusual  course  Tor  people — on  other  subjects 
very  sensible — to  complain  most  bitterly  to 
?lie  Postmaster-general  that  they  were  act- 
ually at  the  window  of  the  Post-office  with 
money  in  their  outstretched  hands,  to  pre- 
pay the  postage  of  their  letters,  when  at 
six  o'clock  precisely  the  thing  —  so  far  as 
regards  penny  postage — suddenly  and  in- 
exorably closed  upon  them !  Hard,  how- 
ever, as  it  may  appear  to  them,  it  must 
surely  be  evident  to  any  one  else  that  a 
series  of  vacillating  orders,  continually  al- 
tering the  last  moment,  would  not,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  diminish  either  the  pressure 
or  the  disappointment  of  those  whose  con- 
stitutional habit  it  is  invariably  to  wait 
until  "  the  last  moment,'*  whatever  it  may 
he,  has  passed.  At  six  o'clock  there  is  no 
struggle  toithin  the  Post-office.  The  hurry, 
confusion,  and  mortification  outside  have  been 
created  solely  by  the  complainants  them- 
selves ;  and  as  they  possess  the  power  to 
remedy  the  evil,  they  had  better  energetical- 
ly .determine  to  do  so  than  make  themselves 
ridiculous  by  complaining  of  it. 

We  have  said,  that  as  fast  as  the  docu- 
ments are  poured  into  the  windows  of  the 
Inland-office  of  St.  Martin's-le- Grand,  the 
letters  are  taken  into  the  lower  double  hall, 
while  the  newspapers  are  simultaneously 
nused  by  steam-power  into  the  upper  one 
or  distribution  and  despatch.  Shortly  af- 
^er  six  o'clock,  however,  red  mail  carts  from 


all  the  receiving-houses  in  London,  as  well 
as  from  that  part  of  the  country  lying  with- 
in the  twelve-mile  circle,  are  in  rapid  succes- 
sion driven  up  to  the  door  of  the  main  pas- 
sage, through  which,  as  quickly  as  they  ar- 
rive, the  bags  of  each  are  brought  into  the 
hall,  and  accordingly,  by  half  past  six,  the 
Inland  Department — through  which  there 
have  lately  passed,  per  week,  about  2,288,000 
letters  and  900,000  newspapers — is  to  be 
seen  on  both  floors  in  full,  in  busy,  and,  we 
j  must  add,  in  magnificent  operation. 
I  The  contents  of  the  bac^s,  as  fast  as  they 
!  arrive,  after  being  duly  examined,  are,  at  one 
end  of  the  lower  hall,  tumbled  in  basketsful 
upon  a  large  table,  twelve  feet  long  by  five 
feet  broad,  entirely  surrounded  by  postmen  in 
scarlet  coats — a  number  of  which  are  very 
creditably  torn  under  the  arms  or  across  the 
shoulders,  from  over-exertion  in  hauling  about 
heavy  letter- bags. 

These  men  at  first  sight  nppear  like  a  body 
of  soldiers  playing  for  their  very  lives  at 
cards,  each  gambler  at  the  same  moment 
shuflling  a  separate  pack.  The  object,  how- 
ever, of  their  manipulations  is  merely  to 
"face"  the  stamped  and  paid  letters  all  the 
same  way.  In  doing  so,  whenever  they 
come  to  an  unpaid  one,  they  chuck  it  into 
the  nearest  of  two  baskets  in  the  middle  of 
the  table.  During  the  operation  they  also 
pass  from  one  to  another,  toward  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  table,  all  large  documents 
and  **  packets,"  which,  as  they  accumulate, 
are  carried  off  by  red  postmen  to  a  table 
appropriated  to  receive  them.  Little  let- 
ters, like  little-minded  men,  sometimes  im- 
properly intrude  themselves  into  the  domi- 
ciles of  bigger  ones.  The  act  is  by  **  facers" 
called  '*  pigging ;"  and  it  so  often  occurs 
that  in  one  week  727  notes  had — it  was 
ascertained  by  experiment — "pigged"  into 
larger  envelopes. 

As  fast  as  the  letters  of  the  great  heap 
— which,  by  fresh  arrivals,  is  seldom  allowed 
to  be  exhausted — are  thus  unpigged  and 
**  faced,"  they  are  carried  off  in  armsful  by 
porters  to  the  stamping- table,  where  the 
date  is  marked  on  the  back  of  each  at  the 
rate  of  200  per  minute,  and  they  are  then 
taken  to  an  adjoining  table,  where  six  clerks 
only  perform  the  arduous  but  important 
duty  of  examining  whether,  in  stamps,  suf- 
ficient postage  has  been  paid  for  each.  The 
rapidity  with  which,  as  the  letters  lie  with 
their  faces  uppermost,  these  officers  succes- 
sively touch  them  with  one  finger,  is  most  as- 
tonishing. The  great  bulk,  they  can  at  once 
perceive,  have  been  properly  pre-paid ;  the 
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remainder  they  snap  up,  weigh ;  and  such  is 
their  attention  to  their  duty,  that  we  re- 
marked they  were  oftener  wrong  in  their  sus- 
picions than  right.  The  letters  detected  as 
underpaid  are  of  course  consigned  to  their 
proper  punishment. 

While  this  interesting  operation  is  proceed- 
ing, red  postmen  in  waiting  are  carrying  off 
in  armsful  all  approved  letters  to  two  other 
tables,  as  which,  if  possible  with  still  greater 
celerity,  their  stamps  are  obliterated  by  the 
right  hands  of  twenty  stampers,  wh6,  from 
long  practice  in  their  regicidiil  duty,  can  des- 
troy from  6000  to  7000  queen's  heads  in  an 
hour,  or,  for  a  short  time,  140  per  minute  ! 
The  mixture  by  which  this  operation  is  ef- 
fected b,  like  some  of  M.  Lamartine's  radi- 
cal speeches  about  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity, composed  of  linseed  oil,  lampblack, 
sweet  oil,  and  a  secret  ingredient. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  disposed 


of,  the  letters  are  carried  to  two  doable  desks, 
severally  divided  into  twenty-one  compart- 
ments, to  each  of  which  there  is  attached  a 
sorting  clerk.  As  these  compartments  are 
each  only  two  feet  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
the  clerks  are  about  as  close  together  as 
friends  seated  at  an  ordinary  dinner-table ; 
their  territory,  however,  in  depth  is  only  half 
as  narrow  as  in  breadth,  and  yet,  most  strange 
to  say,  within  these  tiny  limits  (for  all  these 
sorting  clerks  perform  exactly  the  same  duty) 
is  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  not  only  with  itself,  but  with 
every  region  of  the  habitable  globe,  primari- 
ly arranged  !  The  little  desk  of  each  clerk 
is  divided  at  the  back  into  two  tiers  of  pi- 
geon-holes, into  which,  taking  up  handful  af- 
ter handful  of  letters,  he  very  dexterously  dis- 
poses of  them  among  great  arterial  lines  as 
fellows : — 


Northern 
Railway. 

Midland 
Counties 
Railway. 

Eastern 

Counties 

Railway. 

South- 
Eastem 
Railway. 

South- 
western 
Railway. 

Greai 
Western 
Railway. 

Blind. 

London 
District. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Liverpool 
Town. 

Manchester 
Town. 

Birmingham. 

Foreign. 

Under  the  above  arrangement  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  whole  of  the  transmarine 
(colonial  ancj  foreign)  correspondence  of 
Great  Britain  (excepting  the  large  "  packets,** 
which  we  have  sUited  f\re  disposed  of  else- 
where) cooped  up  in  a  pigeon-hole  only  four 
and  a  half  inches  broad ! 

Between  the  sorter's  double  and  single 
desks,  which  may  be  said  to  extend  length- 
ways from  one  end  of  the  great  double-sort- 
ing hall  to  the  other,  there  are  passages  five 
feet  six  inches  broad,  along  which  red  postmen 
are  seen  busily  carrying  letters  from  one  set  of 
tables  to  others. 

We  must,  however,  for  a  short  time,  take 
leave  of  the  interesting  scene,  to  view  busi- 
ness which  is  simultaneously  going  on  in 
other  portions  of  the  Inland  Post-office. 


Foreign  Department. — In  the  white 
massive  wall  of  the  north  side  of  the  great 
double-sorting  hall,  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
stranger  observes  a  lofty  arch,  over  which  is 
inscribed  in  large  black  letters  the  words 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Division.  Into 
this  vestibule,  which  is  only  30  feet  long  by 
18  feet  broad,  all  the  letters  from  all  the  little 
pigeon-holes  marked  "  Foreign,"  are  brought 
and  thrown  down  upon  a  narrow  table,  12 
feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  covered  with  green 
cloth,  lighted  by  one  gas-lamp,  and  divided 
into  four  compartments,  each,  of  course, 
about  three  feet  broad. 

The  back  of  each  of  these  compartments  is 
subdivided  into  a  double  row  of  pigeon-holes 
4i  inches  broad,  marked  as  follows : 


France. 

Transit 
France. 

Prussia. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Hamburgh. 

Southampton. 

East  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

merica. 

Ship. 

BUnd. 

As  fast  as  by  a  sorting-clerk  the  letters, 
like  a  pack  of  cards,  are  rapidly  dealt  out 
into  these  little  holes,  each  class  of  them  is 
carried  .off  to  a  corresponding  compartment, 


6  feet  long,  at  the  side  walls,  on  which  are 
separately  reinseribed  the  words  France, 
Southampton,  kc,  as  above,  and  upon  their 
respective  tables  the  letters,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  those  for  "India,"  "  America,"  "Ship" 
and  ''Blind,"  are  finally  ai-ranged  for  des- 
patch. The  letters  for  America  are  des- 
patched night  and  morning  to  Liverpool, 
where  they  are  sorted  ;  the  Ship  letters  are 
forwarded  through  a  wooden  shaft  into  a 
room  above;  the  Blind  ones  to  the  Blind- 
room  ;  and  those  for  India,  which,  however, 
it  may  be  observed,  seldom  arrive  until  three 
or  four  days  before  the  departure  of  the 
mails,  to  the  end  of  the  foreign  vestibule,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  follows. 

To  avoid  the  inconvtoience  of  quarantine, 
and  from  other  weighty  considerations,  it 
has  been  deemed  proper  by  the  Post-Maeter- 
General  to  protect  all  letters,  and  even 
newspapers,  for  our  Eastern  dominions, 
which  have  to  travel  through  France,  by 
every  possible  precaution.  Accordingly,  the 
overland  mails  forwarded  from  London  on 
the  7th  of  every  month  to  Bombay,  from 
whence  the  various  bags  are  sent  to  their 
respective  destinations,  are  packed  in 
wrought  iron  black  boxes,  1  foot  8  inches 
long,  1  foot  wide,  10}  inches  deep,  and 
which  weigh  13  lbs.  (the  newspapers,' about 
220  in  each  box,  are  in  like  manner  general- 
ly packed  separately) ;  and  as  the  letters 
tied  up  in  unequal  sized  parcels  were  one  set 
after  another  deposited  or  lowered  into  these 
narrow  coffins,  we  could  not,  as  we  stood 
witnessing  the  operation,  but  anticipate  their 
resurrection  in  the  Eastern  world — and  re- 
flect how  much  happiness — and, alas!  where 
black  seals  or  edges  were  visible,  what  deep 
affliction  would  be  created ! 

By  the  overland  mail  on  the  24th  the  let- 
ters and  newspapers,  averaging  from  6000 
to  7000  of  the  former,  and  from  8000  to 
90OO  of  the  latter,  for  our  Eastern  domin- 
ions, including  Australia  and  Java,  are  in  the 
following  proportions  packed  into  these  iron 
boxes,  painted  (not  all  in  black,  like  those 
sent  on  the  7th)  but  in  the  undermentioned 
colors  of  the  brightest  hues: — 

No.  of  Boxes.  Colors. 

Bombay     .  .  20  .  .  Brown. 

Calcutta     .  .  6  .  .  Blue. 

Madras      .  .  6  .  .  Yellow. 

Ceylon       .  .  13  .  .  Red. 

Hong  Kong  I  g,    , 

Canton         ^  •  &  •  •  iJiacK. 

Aden,  via  Malta      4  White. 

54 

The  number  of  iron  boxes  forwarded  on 
the  7th  and  24th  have  been  as  follows : — 

J8fl0r-Ju.7,8n,i|>    I  Feb.  7,  68  J  Q,    |Mar.7,43),„ 


At  five  minutes  pnly  before  8  o'clock,  the 
hour  at  which  these  metallic  boxes  are  actu- 
ally despatched,  a  curious  and  very  interest- 
ing process  takes  place.  Within  each  lid, 
which  is  made  securely  to  overlap  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  documents,  there  are  welded  to 
a  strong  iron  frame  six  stout  notched  square 
bolts,  about  6  inches  long,  so  adjusted  as  to 
fit  exactly  into  the  same  number  of  corres- 
ponding spring  catches  within.  No  sooner 
therefore  does  a  loud  snap  suddenly  announce 
that  the  union  has  taken  place  than,  like  that 
of  another  description,  it  is  out  of  the  power 
of  any  human  being  to  divorce  "the  parties,** 
or,  without  metaphor,  to  open  the  box ;  as 
an  additional  precaution  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  lids  are  then,  all  the  way  round, 
carefully  soldered  up  ;  and  lastly,  by  means 
of  a  red-hot  iron,  the  Post-Office  seal  is  af- 
fixed in  solder. 

On  the  outside  of  the  top  of  each  box 
there  are  inscribed  the  words  "India  Mail, 
outwards,"  and  on  the  side  "  India  Mail."  On 
the  arrival  of  all  these  coffins  in  India  the 
lids  are  forcibly  cut  open  by  chisels,  and 
their  contents  extricated. 

There  now  only  remains  for  us  to  say. that 
as  soon  as  the  Post-Office  clock  strikes  8 
these  black  and  variegated  boxes  are  from 
the  door  of  the  vestibule  (all  other  foreign 
mails  being  lowered  by  a  rope  and  pulley 
from  a  windew  in  the  story  above)  packed 
into  an  "accelerator" omnibus  under  the  espe- 
cial care  of  "  the  officer  in  charge,"  who  never 
leaves  them  until  he  hands  over  his  impor- 
tant charge  to  the  commander  of  the  British 
steam-packet  at  Marseilles. 

The  letters  for  India,  <fec.,  despatched 
from  Southampton  in  steam- packets  on  the 
20th  of  each  month,  are  packed  in  pine  box- 
es (painted  the  same  colors  as  the  iron  ones 
above)  2  feet  3  inches  in  length  by  1  foot  3 
inches  in  width,  as  also  in  depth.  The  num- 
ber usually  despatched  is  as  follows : — 

1850.— On  the  20th  of  January,  164;  on  the 
20th  of  February,  161 ;  on  the  20th  of  March, 
141. 

Those  at  least  of  our  readers  who  have 
relations  and  friends  in  India  will,  we  trust, 
forgive  the  minute  details  we  have  just  of- 
fered. 

Packets. — On  its  being  notified  by  the 
Postmaster- General,  immediately  after  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  Penny 
System,  that,  at  progressive  rates  of  postage 
letters  and  "  packets "  of  any  description 
might — provided  they  did  not  exceed  in 
weight  16  ounces — be  forwarded  by  post, 
it  was  no  doubt  expected  that  there  would 
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suddenly  appear  a  crowd  of  rectangular 
parcels  of  various  lengths,  breadths,  and 
thicknesses — some  sealed,  some  wafered, 
some  tied,  but  all  containing  written  or 
printed  documents  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance. 

It  appears,  however,  from  a  certain  most 
extraordinary  ledger  which  we  were  permit^ 
ted  to  peruse,  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
availed  themselves  of  this  inestimable  literary 
indulgence  with  about  as  much  considera- 
tion as  a  herd  of  very  hungry  pigs  might  be 
expected  to  evince  on  being  allowed,  for  re- 
creation, to  walk  in  a  garden  of  beautiful 
tulips ;  and  certainly,  if  the  ghost  of  our  ex- 
cellent old  friend,  the  lale  Sir  Francis  Freel- 
ing,  could  but  by  conjuration  be  made  to  read 
the  list  of  the  "  packets  **  which  have  been 
transmitted  and  delivered  by  post,  it  certain- 
ly, like  that  of  Hamlet,  would  exclaim  to 
our  energetic  Postmaster- General — 

"  O,  horrible  !  O  horrible !  most  horrible ! 
If  Uiou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not." 

For  instance,  it  appears  that  there  have  been 
transmitted  as  "  packets  " — From  Blackburn 
in  Lancashire  to  Spital fields,  London,  two 
canary-birds,  delivered  by  the  postman  alive 
and  well.  From  Devonport  to  London,  a 
pork  pie.  To  London,  a  woodcock,  also  a 
pair  of  piebald  mice,  which  were  kept  in  the 
Post-Office  a  month,  fed,  and  at  last  deliver- 
ed to  the  owner,  who  called  for  them.  From 
Manchester  to  Castle-street,  Borough,  two 
rabbits  and  one  bird — fifteen  parcels  of 
plum- pudding.  From  Bognor  to  Plymouth, 
a  lobster.  In  one  day  31  letters  containing 
wedding-cake.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
without  any  envelope,  a  bank-note  (one  was 
for  no  less  than  £50)  the  two  ends  beiiTg 
merely  folded  upon  each  bther,  wafored,  and 
the  back  of  the  note  then  directed !  Innu- 
merable leeches  in  bladders,  several  of  which 
having  burst,  and  the  water  having  wetted 
the  letters,  many  of  the  poor  creatures  were 
found  crawling  over  the  correspondence  of 
the  country.  Irom  Plymouth  to  "Hunman- 
by,"  a  bottle  of  cream.  From  a  mother  to 
her  son,  a  pottle  of  strawberries,  which,  be- 
ing smashed  in  the  bag,  completely  destroy- 
ed a  **  packet "  full  of  very  valuable  lace  ad- 
dressed to  the  late  Queen  Dowager.  A 
ship-biscuit,  the  address  being  on  a  very 
small  piece  of  paper  pasted  thereon.  From 
Totness  to  Dublin,  an  uncovered  bottle  full 
of  liquor,  merely  labelled  with  an  address  and 
the  words  "  sample  of  cyder."  From  Ex- 
mouth  to  Hastings,  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap 
in  thin  paper.    I*rom  Bishop's  Stortford  to 


Brunswick-square,  a  fish ;  also  several  pack* 
ages  of  plants  in  wet  moss.  From  Hastings 
to  Bath,  a  bunch  of  grapes;  also  shrimps. 
From  Kingston  to  Westmrnster-Bridge-road, 

to  Mrs. ,  a  roast  duck.     A  flask  of 

gunpowder.  Fifty -three  separate  '*  packets/' 
containing  each  a  box  of  lucifer  matches,  one 
of  which,  on  being  handled,  exploded  in  the 
Post-Offlce.  A  traveller  or  bagman  wrote 
to  his  beloved  wife  for  his  pistol ;  she  afieo- 
tionately  sent  it,  merely  labelled,  loaded  al- 
most to  the  mouth  with  powder,  ball,  and 

slugs.     To  the  Couniess  of ,  a  pair  of 

flesh-brushes ;  the  mail-cart  in  coming  from 
the  West  was  upset  into  a  brook,  which  dis- 
solving the  paper  covering  of  these  brushes, 
they,  probably  fancying  they  had  arrived  at 
their  journey's  end,  instantly  set  to  work  and 
destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  epis- 
tolary contents  of  the  bag.  To  Mr.  , 
a  live  snake.  From  London  to  Wellington, 
Somersetshire,  a  very  long  cucumber.  To  a 
naturalist  in  London,  a  live  mouse,  two  china 
teacups,  and  a  box  of  live  spiders.  From 
Oxford  street  to  Merion-square,  Dublin,  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  ,  a  most  beautiful 

head-dress  of  the  genus  Jigamaree.  From 
London  to  Sudbury,  two  sweetbreads.     To 

,   a  human  heart;    a    partridge;   a 

mackerel ;  a  paper  of  fish-hooks ;  a  human 
stomach,  <&c.  (&c.  Spc, 

The  Blind-man. — Our  readers  will  have 
observed  that  in  the  first  operation  of  divid- 
ing into  fourteen  main  classes  the  whole  of 
the  letters  for  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  for  all  foreign  countries,  which  pass  daily 
through  the  Inland  Department  of  the  Lon- 
don Post-Office,  there  exists  among  the  above 
number  of  pigeon-holes  one  marked  Bund. 

Into  this  little  hospital  for  the  destitute  or 
houseless  poor,  are  thrown,  by  each  sorter 
throughout  the  department,  all  letters  bear- 
ing either  an  illegible,  an  incomprehensible, 
or  an  inadequate  address.  It  appears,  from 
several  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Post-office,  that  of  any  given  number 
of  letters  taken  up  at  random  as  they  are 
poured  out  of  the  bags,  about  one  tenth  of 
them  have  not,  on  their  addresses,  any  post 
town  !  On  one  day,  3559  letters  arrived  at 
St.  Martin*s-le- Grand  addressed  "  London'' 
only ;  most  of  them  being  to  petty  shopkeep- 
ers, who,  with  a  turkey-cock  s  desire  to  look 
grand,  had  struttingly  supplied  their  country 
correspondents  with  this  single  word  as  their 
sufficient  address ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  intel- 
liffence  of  the  Post-office — such  its  triumph 
'of  mind  over  matter — that  every  one  of  these 
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letters  was  delivered  to  the  person  for  whom 
jt  was  meant ! 

We  must  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  would  relieve  the  servants  of 
the  Post-office  from  inGnite  vexation  and 
trouble,  and,  to  the  advantage  of  all  classes, 
would  consequently  materially  expedite  the 
delivery  of  letters,  if  the  public,  of  their  own 
accord,  would,  or  by  the  imposition  of  a 
heavy  extra  postage  could  be  required  to,  re- 
verse the  existing  foolish  fashion  by  writing 
legibly,  as  the  first  word  of  the  address  of 
every  letter — the  only  one  out  of  the  present 
confused  irrelevant  mass  which  the  sorter 
wishes  to  discover,  and  has  now  to  search 
for — namely,  the  post  town  ;  after  which 
the  name  of  the  pretty  little  village,  of  the 
countv,  of  "  the  hall,"  •*  the  lodge,"  **  the 
grove" — or  anything  else  might  at  any  length 
be  most  harmlessly  inserted — with,  lastly, 
that  which  is  of  no  earthly  importance  ex- 
cept to  the  postman  who  actually  delivers 
the  letter,  the  name  of  Hobbs,  Dobs,  or 
Snobs  ;  in  short,  of  the  person  or  personage 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

The  duty  of  solving  all  the  enigm*^s,  and 
of  deciphering  the  astonishing  specimens  of 
writing  that  are  continuously  afflicting  the 
Inland  Post-office,  is  imposed  upon  a  gentle- 
man selected  from  all  the  sorting-clerks,  and 
who,  from  being  gifted  with  extraordinary 
memory,  very  sharp  wits,  and  above  all,  with 
what  Mr.  Samuel  VVeller  termed  •*  a  pair  of 
patent  double-million-magnifying-gas-raicro- 
scopes-of-hextra- power-eyes,"  is  gravely  dis- 
tinguished throughout  the  department,  as 
well  as  in  its  books,  by  the  title  of  "  The 
Blind  Man."  Accordingly  to  his  little  desk, 
five  feet  long,  two  broad,  modestly  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  a  small  chamber  close 
to  the  **  Foreign"  room,  and  adjoining  the 
large  double  sorting  hall,  are  brought  all  the 
letters  which  every  sorter  has,  in  despair, 
chucked  into  his  "  blind"  pigeon-hole  ;  and 
as,  gazing  for  several  minutes  at  nothing  but 
the  blind  man's  back,  we  beheld  one  basket 
full  of  botherations  after  another  brought  to 
him,  we  could  not — when  we  considered  that 
this  badgering  is  mercilessly  continued 
throughout  every  day,  week,  month,  and 
year  of  his  life — help  wondering  why  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  An- 
imals has  not  yet  come  to  his  rescue  ! 

No  one,  however,  who  has  watched  the 
facility  with  which  every  compositor  in  a 
printing-office  can  read  bad  writing,  would 
be  much  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
the  blitd  man  gets  over  that  portion  of  his 
troubles.   And  again,  almost  any  porson  can 
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readily  learn   to  understand  *'  broad"  York- 
shire, broad  Devonshire,  broad  Scotch,  or 
any  other  patois,  so  it  is  not,  on  reflection, 
surprising  that  a  gentleman  of  ready  abilities, 
should,  in  due  time,  learn  to  decipher  **  broad 
writing" — such  as    "  sromfredevi,"  for  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  ;  "  Ner  the  Wises."  for  near 
Devizes  ;    "  Biley   Rikey,"    for   Billericay  ; 
*'  Steghelhester  Sussexese,"  for  Chichester, 
Sussex  ;  "  Wardling  Street,   Noher   Londer 
Brutz   Schibseed,"  for  Watling  street,  near 
London  Bridge,  Cheapside  ;  **  Wbaran  Que 
ner  Ne  Wcasal  Pin  Tin,"  for  Wareham  Quay, 
near   Newcastle-upon-Tyne,   <fec.    &c.     But 
where  the  direction  is  incorrect,  or,  as  in  tha 
generality  of  cases   (especially   in   circular 
tracts  addressed  by  religious  societies  to  our 
clergy  at  their  parish   "  rectories,"  "  vicar- 
ages," &c.,)  the  post  towns  are  omitted,  the 
difficulty  is  not  only  clearly  evident,  but  it  at 
first  appears  to  be  insuperable ;  nevertheless, 
in  attentively  watching  the  blind  man's  back, 
it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  easily  and 
fluently  he  does  his  work.     For  a  considera- 
ble time  he  is  to  be   seen,   evidently   from 
memory,  writing  post-haste  the  omitted  post 
towns  on  each  letter,  as  rapidly  as  he  can 
handle  them.     Now  and  then,  as  if  his  gas- 
lamp  had,  without  any  apparent  reason,  half 
fainted  away,   he  holds  a  letter  before  him 
for  a  few  moments,  turning  it  a  little  on  this 
side,  and  then  on   that,   until   he   suddenly 
deciphers  it.     In  extreme  cases,  he  is  occa- 
sionally obliged  convulsively  to  scratch  the 
side  of  his  head,  just  above  his  right  ear,  for 
half  a  second  wilh  the  sharp-pointed  black 
holder  of  his  iron  pen  ;  however,  on  he  goes, 
placing  occasionally  beside  him,   at  the  left 
extremity  of  his  desk,  those  letters  for  which 
reference  to  his  little  library,  arranged  before 
him,  is  necessary  ;  and  thus,  with  the  help 
of  about  half  a  dozen  thick  well-thumbed 
books,  and  of  an  intelligent  assistant  who  sits 
beside  him,  he  usually  manages  by  the  even- 
ing mail,  or,  at  all  events,  by  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  despatch  the  mass   of  mys- 
teries which    have   been   so  mercilessly  im- 
posed upon  him. 

Dead-Letter  Office. — Dead  letters  and 
dead  newspapers  are  such  as  cannot  be  de- 
livered to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
written  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  co- 
gent reasons  : — 

1st.  Because  they  have  no  addresses  at  all. 

2ndly.  Because  their  addresses  are — even 
to  the  "blind "-^illegible. 

3rdly.  Because  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  refuse  to  receive  them. 
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4th1y.  Because  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  cannot  be  found. 

5thly.  Because  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  ia  found  to  be  "dead  and  gone. ' 

The  number  of  dead  letters  and  dead 
newspapers  received  at  the  London  Dead- 
Letter  Office,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1848, 
to  the  5ih  of  January  1849,  with  the  amount 
of  postage  due  thereon,  was  as  follows  i 

Nomber.  PocUga. 

£     8.    d. 

From  eonntry  po^tmas-' 

'^  ten  and  foreign  statioDs  1,002,118      7,260  16    4 

From  inlUnd  carriers  in 
Londpn 

From  London  District  car- 
riers    .... 

Packets  allowed  to  the 
letter  carriers  hj  the 
President   in    racket 
Book 


161,828      1,602  10  10 


Foreign  letters  neglected 
to  he  paid 

Total 


280,006 

2,926 
80,086 


616  16     4 


1,811     1     7 


1,476,466   £10,681     8     1 


Of  the  above  letters  10,972,  on  being 
opened,  were  found  to  contain  property  of 
the  value  of  nearly  half  a  million,  as  follows  : 

£    5.    d. 
In  billii,  amounting  to        411,980  11  7 
In  cash,  bank  notes,  Ac.         9,669     1  6 


£421,649  18  0 

/       ■  — 

Of  dead  letters,  a  considerable  number, 
containing  property  valued  in  two  consecu- 
tive years  at  upwards  of  £lCt,000,  have  ac- 
tually been  posted  without  any  address  at  all ! 
indeed,  many  years  ago,  a  blank  undirected 
letter,  on  being  opened  at  the  Dead-Letter 
Office  in  London,  was  found  to  contain  in 
notes  no  less  than  £1500  ! 

The  only  way  in  which  this  extraordinary 
and,  at  first,  almost  incomprehensible  fact 
can  be  accounted  for  is  that  the  attention  of 
the  good  lady  or  good  gentleman  who  had 
folded  and  sealed  such  a  valuable  money - 
letter,  had  been  so  hysterically  exhausted  by 
the  desire  to  do  both  with  extreme  caution, 
that,  under  a  moral  syncope,  there  had  not 
remained  between  the  crown  of  the 'head  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet  strength  of  mind  enough 
to  enable  her  or  him  to  finish  the  operation ; 
in  short,  the  neglect  had  proceeded  from 
what  is  prope^^ly  enough  called  •*  absence  of 
mind,"  which  in  a  digression  (for  which  we 
humbly  beg  pardon)  we  will  endeavor  to 
exemplify  by  the  following  anecdote  : 

An  overtired  Yankee, .traveling. in  Ken- 


tucky, called  at  a  log-hut  for  refreshment: 
The  young  woman  of  the  hovel,  that  she 
might  quiekly  spread  the  table,  gave  him 
her  infant  to  hold,  and  in  a  few  minutes  lay- 
ing before  him  a  homely  meal,  she  then 
modestly  returned  to  her  work.  The  long- 
backed  man,  naturally  enough,  was  enrap- 
tured at  the  sight  of  the  repast,  and  over- 
whelmed by  conflicting  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  the  young  woman,  of  admiration  of  the 
lovely  infant  that  sat  smtling  on  his  knee, 
and  of  extreme  hunger — in  a  fit  of  absence  of 
mind,  exactly  such  as  caused  the  person  in 
England  to  post  a  letter  containing  £1500 
without  any  address,  he,  to  the  horror  of  the 
hostess,  all  of  a  sudden,  with  great  energy, 
.  .  .  .  kissed  the  loaf, — buttered  the 
child's  f^ce, — and  cut  its  head  off! — at  least 
so  runs  the  story  in  Kentucky. 

Each  postmaster  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  required  to  send  up  to  London  every  Mon- 
day, enclosed  and  addressed  to  *^The  Inspect- 
or of  Dead  Letters,"  his  dead  letters  and 
newspapers,  of  wl  ich  he  forwards  a  monthly 
account,  which  is  settled  quarterly.  The 
London  inland  carriers  transmit  their  dead 
letters  and  accounts  twice  a-week ;  the  Lon- 
don district  carriers,  daily. 

The  Dead -Letter  Office  in  London  is  com- 
posed of  six  rooms — besides  the  chamber  of 
death,  exclusively  occupied  by  the  president 
— whose  clerks,  thirty-two  in  number,  are 
employed  for  six  hours  a* day  in  opening  dead 
letters : — 

1.  from  the  London  district. 

2.  From  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
excepting  the  London  district. 

3.  From  transmarine  countries. 

4.  Packets  and  letters  apparently  contain- 
ing property.  In  this  room  one  clerk  is 
also  exclusively  occupied  in  opening 
letters  unpaid  or  unstamped. 

Formerly  very  few  dead  letters  were  re- 
turned from  America  to.  this  country; 
but  by  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1849,  the  Americans  being  now  deb- 
ited with  the  postage  of  the  charged  letters, 
there  have  lately  been  transmitted  to  London 
from  the  United  States,  by  one  return, 
24,000,  and,  by  the  following  return,  2d,000 
paid  and  unpaid  letters,  which  could  not  be 
delivered  to  the  persons  to*  whom  they  had 
been  addressed. 

The  Dead-Letter  Office  in  London  is  evi- 
dently one  of  high  trust  and  honor ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  by  which  it 
should  be  governed,  it  is  a  rule  in  this  de- 
partment NKVBR  to  open  a  letter  if  it  can 
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possibly  be  returned  to  the  writer  without 
doing  so.  The  seals  of  chartered  companies 
and  of  noblemen  are  usually  sufficient  to  ef- 
fect this  object ;  and  if  the  public,  especially 
men  of  business  would  inscribe  upon  their  seals 
their  addresses^instead  of  their  crests^or  coat»- 
of*arms,  they  would  in  any  of  the  cases  we 
have  mentioned,  including  that  of  sending 
money  in  undirected  envelopes,  enable  the 
inspector  of  the  dead  letter  office  to  return 
them  their  packets  <&c.,  uftopewd. 

On  the  receipt  of  country  dead  letters,  the 
first  duty  of  the  department  in  London  is  to 
determine  whether  the  rural  postmaster  has 
made  every  possible  effort  to  find  "the 
party  '* — his  reasons  for  not  having  done  so 
being  written  by  him  on  the  back  of  the  let- 
ter. This  investigation  having  been  made  in 
vain,  as  soon  as,  \n  the  six  rooms  we  have 
mentioned,  the  letters  have  been  opened, 
they  are,  if  possible,  returned  without  delay 
in  an  envelope  to  the  senders.  If  containing 
property,  they  are  registered  ;  and  the 
writers,  when  resident  in  London,  are  te- 
quested  to  call  for  them ;  if  resident  in  the 
country,  the  document  is  enclosed  there  tq 
the  postmaster  for  delivery,  on  obtaining  a 
receipt.  Those  containing  no  property^  and 
for  which  owners  cannot  be  found,  are  torn 
by  the  clerk  who  opened  them  into  six  or 
eight  pieces,  and  then,  without  even  noting 
the  numbers,  they  are,  according  to  an  old 
custom,  sold,  on  a  legal  engagement  that 
they  be  disposed  of  to  paper  makers  to  be 
reman  ufactured. 

Considering  the  immense  importance  which 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is  justly 
attached  to  letters  addressed  to  living  per- 
sons, or  even  to  the  dead,  we  must  own  it 
appeared  to  us  that  the  gentlemen  whose 
sacred  duty  it  is  to  make  themselves,  to  a 
certain  degree,  acquainted  with  the  confiden- 
tial contents  of  all  dead  letters,  ought  not  to 
be  the  persons  entrusted  to  destroy  them,  or 
rather,  according  to  the  old  custom  we  have ' 
mentioned,  to  transfer  each  letter,  in  about 
half  a  dozen  pieces  only,  to  the  hands  of  a 
salesman  who  merely  undertakes  to  destroy 
them.  Of  the  newspapers,  waste  vouchers, 
and  letters,  sold  annually  by  the  Post- Office 
for  about  £450,  not  one- tenth  of  this  money 
is  received  for  the  dead  letters.  For  the 
paltry  sum,  therefore,  of  about  £45  a  year, 
the  respect  due  by  a  great  country  to  the 
remains  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dead  letten  is  openly,  and,  we  must  add, 
in  our  opinion,  unnecessarily  violated. 

The  valuable  results  of  the  exertions  of 
the  Dead-Letler  Office  in  London  will  at 


once  appear  by  the  following  statement  for 
the  year  ending  ^th  January,  1849  : — 

Mombw.         X.     #.   d, 

dross  number  and  amount 

of  letters  relumed  to 

the  writers  ....  626,073  663  8  11 
Returned    letters    finally 

refused,  or  not  delivered  28,546  119  15  0 
Postage  received  in  the 

Dead-Letter  Office  for 

letters  delivered  from 

thence 226  10     0 

Postage  on  Irish,  Colonial, 

and  Foreign  letters  re- 
turned for  disposal  53,873  1,330  0  4 
Postage  of  letters  to  be 

tendered  at   corrected 

addresses  ....  45,800  905  0  3 
Destroyed     in    ordinary 

course,    (number    not 

liuown) 7,675  18    7 

Under  the  old  system  of  heavy  postages, 
the  number  of  rejected  valentines  (all,  of 
course,  anonymous)  that  found  their  way 
into  the  Dead- Letter  Office  amounted  to  no 
less  than  1 20,000.  Under  the  penny  post- 
age, the  number  of  '*  dead  valentines''  has 
fallen  to  70,000.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
at  all  events  as  regards  postage,  Cupid  in 
London  is  not — as  he  is  poetically  believed 
to  be — stone-blind ! 

Newspapers. — We  have  stated  that  the 
newspapers,  as  fast  as  they  are  either  de- 
livered at  the  windows  of  the  Post-Office  or 
unpacked  from  the  red  mail-carts,  which 
shortly  after  six  begin  to  arrive,  are  lifted 
in  white  wicker  basketsfull  from  the  great 
double  sorting-hall  on  the  ground  floor  to 
that  suspended  above  it.  On  entering,  at 
about  half- past  six,  these  splendid  apartments 
— which,  being  beautifully  lighed  by  the 
sunshine  of  heaven,  form  a  stoking  contrast 
to  the  dark  and  apparently  subterranean, 
gas-smoking  sorting  cavern  beneath — we 
must  confess  that,  although  for  some  time 
we  had  been  gazing  on  the  ascending  pau- 
niers,  wo  were  altogether  astonished  at  sud- 
denly finding  ourselves  in  a  new  world,  and» 
indeed,  almost  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  news- 
papers. 

As  the  baskets  in  rapid  succession  rose 
from  below,  their  contents  were  emptied  by 
very  powerful  men  upon  a  large  table,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  on  an  enormous  heap — a 
literary  mountain  in  labor,  composed  of  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  conglomeration  of 
Suns,  Stars,  Globes,  Records,  Spectators, 
Standards,  Times,  Heralds,  Posts,  Chronicles, 
Punches,  Bulls,  Examiners,  Household 
Worc'i,  <fec. — ^there  stood   a  stout   scarlet 
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postman  armed  with  a  long-handled  wooden 
broad-hoe  (such  as  is  used  in  the  London 
streets  for  collecting  macadamized  mud), 
witli  which  very  dexterously  and  violently 
he  kept  pushing  the  white  mass  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  red  postmen,  who»  as  quickly  as 
they  could  fill  their  arms,  carried  off  the 
papers  (each  hugging  about  seventy)  toward 
the  sorting- tables.  In  doing  so,  they  un- 
avoidably dropped  several  on  the  floor  ;  and 
thus,  beneath,  above,  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
all  the  sorting- tables,  as  also  moving  about 
in  all  directions  there  was  to  be  seen  that 
astonishing  creation  of  English  newspapers 
which,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  enliven  and 
enlighten  every  region  of  the  globe.  On 
Friday  evenings  the  mountain  is  mcreased  by 
above  half  a  ton  of  "  Sunday  "  publications, 
to  be  delivered  in  the  country  on  Saturday. 

As  the  processes  of  sorting  are,  generally 
speaking,  similar  to  those  of  the  letters 
below,  we  will  not  weary  our  readers  by  de- 
talHng  them,  but  will  merely  observe  that, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  utmost  possible  atten- 
tion to  this  public  work,  in  which  not  only 
the  British  people,  but  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  are  interested,  it  is  notified  on  a 
board  hung  up  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  that  for  every  paper  mis- 
sent,  the  man  who  shall  have  made  the 
mistake  will  be  fined  a  penny,  which  at  the 
end  of  tbe  quarter  is  divided  ampng  his  com- 
rades. 

All  newspapers  for  foreign  countries,  as 
fast  as  they  are  collected,  are  despatched 
through  a  zinc  shoot  into  the  "  Foreign  De- 
partment "  below. 

In  arranging  the  multitudinous  mass  which 
remains,  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
that  the  sorter  has  to  perform  is  to  detect 
any  fraud  on  that  indulgence  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  which  liberally  allows  them  to  cir- 
culate, even  in  India,  postage  free.  Under 
the  old  system  of  heavy  charges  on  letters, 
wiere  were  innumerable  attempts  to  carry  on 
an  illicit  correspondence  by  means  of  news- 
papers. One  of  the  most  common  of  these 
frauds  was,  commencing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  page,  to  under-dot  consecutively 
with  ink,  or  *to  under- mark,  by  little  holes 
made  with  a  pin,  each  letter  needful  to  make 
up  the  several  frords  of  the  fraudulent  com- 
munication. 

Lettera,  and  enclosures  even  of  plum- 
cake,  are  still  very  commonly  concealed 
within  newspapers ;  but  by  very  ingenious 
means,  which  it  would  not  be  proper  for  us 
to  reveal^   they  are  usually  detected,  and> 


wherever  it  is  possible,  punished.  The 
present  Postmaster- General  b  also  n>aking 
very  strenuous  exertions  to  suppress  a  spe- 
cies of  petty  larceny  by  which  a  few  "  house- 
hold words,''  which  many  of  the  wnters,  no 
doubt,  consider  as  perfectly  innocent,  are  in- 
scribed, sometimes  openly  6n  the  envelope, 
and  sometimes  confidentially  within.  The 
following  are  a  'sample  of  the  punishments 
which  have  been  inflicted  : — 

For  meriting  on  (he  Envelope, 

'  ^  PoitaOT  chamd 

bj  weifht. 

"  With  speed  " .12 

•*  Send  soon  " 10 

"  To  be  punctually  forwarded  "..14 
"  With  roy  compliments  "      ...       12 
'^  It  is  requested  that  this  paper  be  de-  ) 
livered  without  delay,  otherwise  a  J 
complaint  will  be  made  to  head-  i 

quarters " S^     ^ 

"  Postman,  you  be  honest  and  true  "12 

JFor  merely  writing  in  the  inside. 

FofU^  charged 
by  weight. 

S.     d. 

"  From  John  "  [not  Lord  John]     ..10 
**  My  love  to  Jessey  "      ....       12 

"  My  sweetest " 14 

•«  Airs  well " 10 

•*Do  come''* 1  #2 

"  One  o'clock  on  the  lOth  "    .     .    .      0  10 

'*  No  news  yet " .10 

"Mrs.  B.  is  suckling"      ....       14 

Of  what  strange  and  minute  materials 
is  the  enormous  revenue  of  the  British  £m- 
pire  composed ! 

At  seven  minutes  before  a  quarter  to 
eight  the  newspapers,  which  throughout 
both  the  upper  hails  have  by  this  time  been 
all  sorted,  are,  almost  simultaneously,  accord- 
ing to  their  destinations,  packed  into  Jeather 
bag§,  a  few  of  which  are  tied,  sealed,  and 
then  dropped  through  a  wooden  shoot  to  be 
conveyed  at  once  to  the  termini  of  the  several 
railway  stations  ;  the  remainder  are  also  put 
into  bags,  which,  without  being  closed,  are, 
at  a  quarter  to  eight  precisely,  lowered  in 
charge  of  scarlei  postmen,  via  the  machine, 
into  the  great  sorting-halls  beneath.  As  fast 
as  they  arrive  there,  the  letters  belonging  to 
each  sack  (the  letter-carrier  holds  it  open 
while  the  sorter  fills  it)  are  super-packed  in 
strata  above  the  newspapers,  -until  by  about 
three  minutes  to  eight  the  bags  are  not  only 
all  sealed,  but  are  to  be  seen,  eight  or  ten  in 
a  lump,  on  the  shoulders  of  postmen,  who, 
appearing  almost  as  if  they  would  break 
down  from  the  loads  they  are  standing  under. 
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completely  block  up,  like  ladies  waiting  for 
their  carriages,  the  passages  which  lead  to 
the  main  exeunt-door.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  clock,  which  has  been  attentively 
watching  the  operations,  benevolently  strikes 
eight,  the  president's  authoritative  voice  is 
heard  from  his  elevated  desk  to  utter  very 
jlisUnctly  the  monosyllable  **  Go !"  on  which 
the  door  flies  open,  the  mass  of  white  and 
brown  bags,  of  scarlet  cloth,  red  faces,  and 
horizontal  backs  moves  on,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  great  sorting-halls  above  as  well 
as  below  are  all  empty!  The  night-scene 
outside  of  stuffing  the  bags  into  accelerators, 
often  leaving  therein  merely  room  enough 
for  the  guard,  is  very  soon  concluded,  and  thus 
by  a  very  few  minutes  after  eight — the  last 
sharp  exclamation  of  "All  right !  drive  on  !" 
having  already  died  away — the  whole  of  the 
letters  and  newspapers  from  the  Inland  De- 
partment of  the  London  Post-0 ffice  are  in 
various  directions  rumbling  through  the 
streets  toward  their  respective  destinations. 

Morning  Delivery.  —  Our  heart  f^ches 
when  we  state,  that  most  of  those  intelligent 
public  servants  whom  we  have  but  just  dis- 
miesed  to  homes  more  or  less  poor,  as  well 
as  more  or  less  distant,  to  enjoy  that  pittance 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  rest,  which 
alone,  excepting  on  the  Sabbath-day,  is 
allowed  to  them,  have  to  arise,  dress,  and 
walk  to  St.  Martin*s-]e-Grand  early  enough 
to  arrive  there  before  five  a.  m.,  to  arrange 
the  morning  delivery  ;  and  if,  as  is  the  case, 
they  cheerfully,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  daily  assemble 
to  perform  this  endless  duty,  our  readers,  as 
they  sit  reclining  in  their  easy  chairs,  will 
not,  we  hope,  shrink  from  the  fatigue  of 
reading,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  very  brief  ab- 
stract of  the  manner  in  which  these  important 
duties  are  performed. 

The  bags  reaching  London  from  all  the 
inland  Post-offices,  or  in  other  words  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
from  abroad,  are  rapidly  brought  from  the 
termini  of  the  principal  railways  by  two- 
wheeled  mail-carts  and  four-wheeled  acceler- 
ators (for  no  mail-coaches  are  now  employed 
in  this  work)  to  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand, 
where  they  begin  to  arrive  at  5  o'clock  a.  m. 
As  fast  as  they  are  unloaded  at  the  door,  the 
large,  long  "  roadsacks"  containing  them  are 
opened,  and  the  bags  from  within  these  are 
then  brought  on  the  shoulders  of  the  red 
letter-carriers  to  twenty-four  "  opening  ta- 
bles,*' arranged  alphabetically,  so  as  to  give 
to  each  as  n&irly  as  possible  the  same 
amount  of  work.     A  junior  clerk  examines 


the  bag  and  seal,  and.  if  there  appears  to  be 
anything  wrong  about  either,  without  open- 
ing, he  reports  it.  If,  however,  all  be  right, 
he  cuts^  it  open,  and  then  taming  it  inside 
out,  he  deposits  the  whole  of  its  contents  on 
his  table. 

Although  all  the  Queen's  heads  in  the 
heap  have  been  obliterated  by  the  different 
postmasters  in  the  country,  the  letters  have 
each  to  be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  its 
postage  by  stamp  or  by  money  is  correct,  in 
which  operation  the  clerk  separates  the  mass 
as  he  proceeds  into  two  divisions,  "  Town" 
and  *'  Country" — the  former  usually  contain- 
ing about  three-fourths  and  the  latter  one- 
fourth.  He  also  lays  aside  in  one  compart- 
ment the  large  letters  and  parcels. 

The  small  letters  are  then,  by  messengers, 
stamped,  if  pre-paid  on  their  faces,  and  if  by 
postage-stamps,  on  their  backs,  with  the  let- 
ter of  the  table,  day,  month,  and  year,  and 
in  order  that  every  operator  may  be  made 
responsible  for  the  work  he  undertakes,  a 
book  is  stamped  and  signed  daily  by  the 
stamping  messenger,  which  of  course  not 
only  identifies  him,  but  shows  whether  the 
letter,  dates,  <fec.,  he  had  used  on  his  instru- 
ment were  correct.  As  fast  as  the  messen- 
ger, in  stamping,  passes  the  letters  behind 
him,  his  satellite  letter-carrier  bears  them  off 
to  other  sorting  tables,  at  which  "  country 
letters,"  including  foreign  ones,  are  disposed 
of  at  one  double  desk,  divided  on  either  side 
into  twelve  compartments,  each  two  feet 
nine  inches  broad,  labelled  in  two  tiers  of 
pigeon-holes,  the  same  as  for  the  evening 
delivery.  The  "  large  packets"  are  taken  to 
a  single  adjoining  table  containing  three  com- 
partments, each  of  the  extra  breadth  of  four 
feet  seven  inches.  The  "  Town  letters"  are 
taken  to  desks  divided  into  two  tiers  of  seven 
and  eight  compartments  each,  numbering 
from  one  to  fifteen,  of  which  Nos.  1  to  13  are 
for  "  Divisions ,"  each  of  which  comprehends 
about  one-thirteenth  of  that  portion  of  Lon- 
don which  lies  within  the  three-mile  circle^ 
No.  li  (or  small  letters  for  public  offices; 
and  No.  15  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
London  district  lying  between  the  three  and 
twelve  mile  circles,  the  letters  and  documents 
for  which,  are  at  once,  by  means  of  a  fly- 
wheel and  endless  rope,  forwarded  through 
the  tunnel  from  the  *'  Inland"  to  the  "  Dis- 
trict Office." 

This  first  process  of  assortment  having 
been  concluded,  the  letter-carriers  next  con- 
vey the  whole  of  the  thirteen  London  Divi- 
sions'of  letters  to  one  double  and  one  single 
desk,  divided  into  forty-seven  cpmpartmentSi 
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each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  &  douhle 
FOff.of  eight  bins,  called  "  walks,"  and  aa 
fitat  as  this  latter  operation  is  effected,  they 
are  again  carried  off  in  wooden  trays,  con- 
structed to  be  held  nnder  one  aim,  to  the 
two  lif^ng  mncliincs  at  each  end  of  the  hall 
— in  or  upon  which  machines  the  red  carriers 
in  tiers,  or,  geologicalfy  apenking,  in  strata 
(KM  above  another,  are  rapidly  uplifted  to 
the  large,  well-lighted,  double  hall  used  at 
night  for  newspapers,  where,  by  arrange- 
meots  which  we  shall  detail  in  descrilung 
the  deliveries  of  the  London  Distriot  De- 
partment, the  letters  are  finally  sorted  into 
streets  by  the  very  letter-carriers  who  are 
themselves  to  deliver  them. 

The  whole  of  these  operations  throughout 
the  halls  above  and  below  must,  if  possible, 
be  concluded  by  seven  o'clock  a.  h.,  after 
which  half  an  hour  is  allowed  to  the  Lon- 
don letter-carriers  finally  to  arrange  and  tie 
up  their  parcels  for  actual  delivery — and 
sccordbgly.  at  half-past  seven  precisely,  they 
&nd  theif  bags  are  dispatched  by  accelera- 
tor-omnibuses, which,  starting  brim  full  of 
ted  postmen  and  white  bags,  rapidly  drop 
one  after  another  al  the  commencement  of 
bis  respective  walk,  until  the  last  carrier, 
bag  in  hand,  having  descended  from  the 
Btepa,  the  vehicle  veers  round  and  slowly 
returns  to  its  resting  place.  Each  "walk"  is 
ao  constructed  as  to  enable  the  postman,  ex- 
cepting on  Mondays,  to  complete  his  delivery 
in  about  an  hour,  when  lie  takes  his  "  lime- 
card"  to  the  nearest  receiving  house  that 
the  name  and  time  may  be  certified  thereon. 
The  postmen's  duties  end  generally  about 
half-past  nine,  according  to  distance— and, 
exceoting  seventy  men  reserved  for  the  little 
midoay  dispatches  io  Brighton  and  South- 
ampton, and  deliveries  of  the  letters  of  the 
day-mails,  they  are  tiien  their  own  masters 
until  6  p.  M  ,  when  ihpy  again  assemble  for 
the  busy  and  exhausting  duties  we  have  de- 
Kribed. 

•  When  both  halls,  above  and  below,  the 
foreign  room,  and  the  blind-man's  chamber, 
are  each  in  full  and  vigorous  operation,  the 
picture  altogether  is  one  which,  from  being 
composed  of  very  odd  noises,  as  well  aa 
very  strange  objects  of  vision,  could  not 
pt^aibly  be  delineated  by  any  crayon  or 
pencil  but  Hogarth's.  The  tramping,  puff- 
mg  and  occasional  snuffling  of  the  carriers, 
as  with  arms  full,  bags  full,  or  trays  full  of 
letters,  they  proceed  rapidly  from  one  long 
table  to  another, — the  reverberations  of  the 
stampera, — the  fluttering  or  ahuffling  of 
myriads  of  letters  into  pigeon-holes, — the 
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rumbling  of  the  tnnnel  ropea  and  of  the 
steam-engine, — form  the  everlasting  musical 
accompaniment  to  which  the  sorters,  mes- 
sengers, bagmen.  &o  ,  seem  to  work.  The 
floors  of  both  the  double  halls  appear  liter- 
ally swarming  alive  with  human  beings, 
dressed  in  dark  clothes  or  in  scarlet  ones : 
and  aa  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  in  mute  ad-, 
miration  of  the  busy  accne,  glancing  oon- 
Eontally  over  the  mass,  suddenly  observea  at 
each  end  of  the  room  jaded  human  figures  in 
bright  red  uniforms,  standing  bolt  upright 
with  white  letter-bags  io  their  hands,  letters 
under  their  arms,  or  newspapers  at  ibtar 
feet,  and  vertically  moving  upwards  or 
downwards  in  iron  cages  from  one  floor  to 
the  other— it  is  almost  impossible  foi  him  to 
help  fancying  them  to  be  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted postmen,  nho,  according  to  their 
general  performances,  and  especially  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  they  may  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  handling  letters  contain- 
ing sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  shillings,  and 
sixpenee:^,  ore,  from  the  troubled  interior  of 
St.  Martin  Vie- Grand,  aacending  or  descend- 
ing to  their  dooms ! 

Money  Order  Office. — Among  the  list 
of  social  advantages  which  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill's  penny  postage  system  has  conferred 
upon  the  community,  may  be  enumerated 
the  extension  and  increased  facility  it  has 
afforded  to  the  transmission  of  money-orders; 
an  arrangement  which,  from  its  original  es- 
tablishment in  September,  1638  (*hen  it 
was  composed  of^  three  clerks,)  has  now 
grown  into  a  vast  banking  system,  identical 


which  at  a  very  trifling  charge,  and  with  a 
most  perfect  safety,  any  small  sum  can  by 
any  pei*son  be  transmitted  from  and  to  any 
part  of  Engknd,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Ouem- 
sey,  or  Jersey.  The  number  of  postmasters 
and  receivers  authorized  to  issue  and  pay 
money Jn  this  manner  amounts  to  14,487, 
forming  altogelher  a  series  of  branch  banks, 
ready  at  any  honr  of  the  day  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other  or  with  the  London 
office  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 
The  growth  and  practical  utility  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  Post-office  may  be  suffi- 
ciently shown  as  follows : 

In  the  Quarter  ending  5th  April, 
1839,  the  total  amount  of 
orders  issued  in  England  and     £  s.  d. 

Wales  was   .  49,4'96     9     8 

In  the  quarter  ending  5th  Janu- 
ary, 1  SCO,  they  amounted  to    1,830,907  17    A 
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The  number  of  ledgers  used  at  one  time  in 
1838  was  four,  of  830  folios  of  61  lines 
each.  In  1847  it  was  eighty-one,  of  550 
folios  of  60  lines  each.  Since  1847,  by  a 
simplification  of  accounts,  these  ledgers  have 
been  nearly  grot  rid  of.  The  amount  paid  at 
the  money-order  windows  of  the  London 
o£Bce  alone  on  the  21st  of  January,  1850, 
was  £4809  Ss.  9d,  Average  payment  of 
the  last  month  about  £3500  per  day.  The 
money-orders  issued  in  London  alone  have 
increased  as  follows : 

For    the    Quarter   ending    5th  £         s.  d, 

April,  1839  ....  7,160  19    4 

For    the    Quarter  ending    5th 

January,  1850          .        .  263,386    9    4 

Finally  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  the  money-order  office  were  to  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  pound- 
ages lately  received  for  money-orders  issued 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
would  remain  a  small  profit  or  revenue. 

The  enormous  business  transacted  in  this 
branch  of  the  Post-office  may  be  faintly  ex- 
emplified by  the  fact,  that  every  morning's 
post  usually  brings  to  the  chief  office  in  Lon- 
don (in  which  there  are  employed  178 
clerks)  no  less  than  12,000  advipes,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  four  millions  a-year!  llie 
present  Postmaster- General  lately  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  these  ad- 
vices from  a  semi-sheet  of  foolscap  to  about 
half  that  size,  by  which  act  of  apparent  in- 
significant economy  a  saving  of  no  less  than 
£1100  a-year  has  been  effected,  although 
the  Government  is  supplied  with  paper  at  a 
notoriously  cheap  rate.  By  another  altera- 
tion, which  his  Lordship  has  lately  effected 
in  the  form  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
money-order  department^  the  number  of 
packets  transmitted  on  that  service  to  the 
inland  London  office  has  been  reduced  about 
'46,000  a-week,  and  of  course  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  receiving,  of  conveying,  and 
of  sorting  these  letters,  on  their  arrrival  at 
the  London  inlaqd  office,  have  also  been 
saved.  The  latter  efifect,  however,  although 
included  in  the  estimated  results,  was  subse- 
quently overlooked  ;  and  accordingly,  shortly 
after  the  alteration  had  been  effected,  it  was 
observed,  with  no  little  alarm,  that  there  was 
an  apparent  decrease  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  country  with  London !  The  cause  of 
this  sickness  for  a  short  time  remained  an 
inexplicable  mystery,  until  on  a  scrutinizing 
analysis  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
deficiency  was  not  only  created   by,   but 


nearly  tallied  with,  the  reduction  of  letters 
from  the  provincial  postmasters  to  the  Lon- 
don money  office,  as  created  by  the  altera- 
tion we  have  described. 

In  consequence  of  these  as  well  as'  other 
reductions,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more 
simple  system  of  accounts,  the  services  of 
about  one-fourth  of  the  clerks  of  the  money 
office  have  lately  been  dispensed  with,  and  a 
saving  of  about  £11,000  a-year  effected. 

The  London  District  Department — 
Commonly  called  ihe  Two-penny  Post, — 
The  work  of  this  office  is  a  wearing,  wast- 
ing, intermittent  fever,  which,  excepting 
Sundays;  comes  on  regularly  every  morning 
throughout  the  year  at  6  A.  M.,  and  which 
in  ten  cold  and  hot  fits  of  unequal  severity 
afflicts  the  various  sets  of  patients,  who  are 
successively  exposed  to  it,  until  ten  minutes 
past  nine  at  night. 

After  a  night's  rest,  such  ^  only  the 
weary  in  this  world  enjoy,  the  first  symptom 
of  uneasiness  in  this  great  department — by 
which  more  letters  are  now  delivered  than, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  penny  system, 
passed  through  all  the  postoffices  of  the 
United  Kingdom — is  the  arrival,  at  the  early 
hour  we  have  named,  of  a  detachment  of 
clerks  and  letter-sorters,  who,  in  winter  often 
paddling  under  umbrellas  and  in  mackin- 
toshes through  sleet,  snow,  and  dark  wet 
streets,  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing, but  not  opening,  a  tide  of  wooden  boxes  < 
full  of  letters  and  newspapers  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  machinery  and  of  an  endless 
chain,  flow  in  a  succession  of  waves  from  the 
Inland  Department  (commonly  called  The 
General  Post  Office)  for  delivery  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  London  District  which  lies  be- 
tween the  three  and  twelve  mile  circles.  At 
six  o'clock,  the  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the 
president  and  his  assistants,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  ninety  persons,  these  boxes  are 
opened,  and  the  contents  taken  out  afld 
sorted,  during  which  operation  boxes  full  of 
letters,  sometimes  in  a  stream  and  sometimes 
in  a  torrent,  continue  unceasingly  to  pour  in 
through  the  sewer  or  tunnel. 

While  the  sorting  of  all  these  letters  and 
newspapers,  in  a  mode  we  shall  shortly  de- 
scribe, is,  like  the  deposition  of  honey  in  the 
cells  of  a  hive,  going  on,  a  number  of  men 
and  boys,  like  bees  flying  from  flower  to 
flower,  are  in  all  directions  occupied  in  the 
following  curious  process  of  collection. 

All  the  letters  throughout  London  which, 
if  stamped  or  unpaid,  have  been  dropped 
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into  the  slits,  or,  if  paid  in  money,  have  been 
delivered  on  the  counters  or  at  the  windows 
of  250  receiving- houses  by  a  quarter  be- 
fore 8  A.  M.,  are  at  8  o'clock  conveyed 
through  the  streets  in  the  hands  or  on  the 
shoulders  of  letter-carriers,  either  to  the 
chief  office  at  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand  or  to  the 
undernamed  eight  branch  offices,  from 
whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  main  office 
in  the  following  manner : — 

From  Chnring  Cross,  by  mail-cart. 
North-row,  ditto. 

Portland- street,  ditto. 

Pimlico,  ditto. 

Sidmoiith-strcet,  cart  and  ridinjj-boy. 
Shoreditch,  ditto  ditto. 

Stepney,  ditto  ditto. 

Southwark,         riding-boy  only. 

After  the  arrival  of  these  carts,  the  whole 
force  of  the  office  is  employed  in  what  is 
technipally  termed  "  opening  collections,'** 
and  as  for  this  heavy  amount  of  work  only 
one  brief  hour  is  allowed,  we  will  endeavor 
to  exphiin  the  admirable  arrangements  by 
which  the  first  great  London  District  deliv- 
ery, termed  •'  the  nine  o'clock  despatch,"  is 
performed. 

I.  As  fast  as  the  red  mail- carts,  ornament- 
ed with  the  royal  arms,  after  whbking  round 
the  north  and  south  angles  of  the  Postoffice, 
suddenly  pull  up — or  rather,  as  soon  as  the 
poor  jadeu  horses,  mero  motu,  of  their  own 
accord,  suddenly  stop  at  the,  to  them,  well- 
known  entrance  of  the  District  Department 
— the  driver  of  each  vehicle,  throwing  down 
his  reins,  and  standing  up  in  his  cart  dos-a 
dos  to  his  horse,  hauls  out  from  beneath  his 
seat,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  milk-white, 
cream-colored,  and  gingerbread- colored  bags, 
With  these  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and 
with  his  time-paper  in  his  mouth,  he  without 
delay  enters  the  passage,  delivering  his  charge 
to  a  porter,  whose  duty  it  is  to  check  the 
number  of  his  bags. 

In  like  manner  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment little  riding-boys,  each  giving  to  his 
horse  as  he  almost  brushes  the  corner  a  val- 
edictory touch  of  the  spur,  have  hardly  stop- 
ped, when  leaning  backwards  in  their  sad- 
dles, they  quickly  unbuckle  one  strap,  while 
a  porier  in  waiting,  as  soon  as  he  has  un- 


*  The  number  of  collections  made  up  by  the  let- 
ter receivers  per  day  within  the  three-mile  circle 
amount  to  2668. 

The  number  of  collections  made  up  by  the  coun- 
try receivers  per  day  within  the  three-mile  circle- 
are  198. 


loosed  the  other,  lifts  from  above  the  panting 
flanks  of  the  poor  Post-Office  animal  a 
leathern  valise  containing  the  bags,  which 
are  instantly  carried  off  into  the  portion  of  the 
office  appropriated  to  receive  them.  The  dri- 
vers and  boys  deliver  to  the  time-keeper  their 
**  time-bills,"  on  which,  in  one  column  appear, 
certified/by  various  receivers  and  time-keep- 
ers the  precise  periods  at  which  they  ought 
to  have  started  ; — ought  to  have  called  at 
each  receiving- house  in  their  *road'  or 
'  ride  ;' — ought  to  have  arrived  ;  and  in  a 
second  column  are  noted  the  hour  and  min- 
ute at  which  at  each  station  they  actually 
did  arrive. 

II.  As  soon    as  the   forefinger  of    that 
steady  man  of  business,  the  Post-Office  clock, 
points  to  8.  10,  a  gang  of  men,  each  either 
carrying  on  his  declined  shoulders  a  huge 
letter- bag,  hugging  one  in  his  arms,  or  with 
one  or  two  dangUng  from  his  hands,  are  ob- 
served following  each  other  through  a  pas- 
sage into  the  sorting-room.     Of  the  bags 
thus  collected  those  containing  newspapers 
only  are  "taken  into  the  great  sorting-omce, 
96  feet  4  inches  long  and  71  feet  broad,  to  a 
small  table,  21  inches  broad  by  12  feet  long, 
beneath  which  there  are  standing  gaping  in 
a  row  eight  large  white  baskets — 
1  for  General  Post, 
G  for  Country  Divisions, 
1  for  London  District  within   the  three- 
mile  circle. 
The  bags  contiiining  letters  and  "  packets" 
nre  carried  to  tables  18  inches  broad  by  6 
feet  in  length.     To  these  tables,  which  are 
divided  into  very  small  compartments,  there 
are  appointed  ten  or  twelve  clerks,  whose 
duty  it  is  on  receiving  each  bag  first  of  all 
carefully  to  inspect  its  seal ;  if   perfect,  to 
cut  it  open,  empty  its  motely  contents  on  his 
portion  of  the  table,  and  lastly  turn  the  bag 
inside  out  to  prevent  bein^  $ned  half-a-crown 
for  any  letter  left  within  it 

III.  The  contents  of  the  bags,  having 
been  thus  piled  in  a  heap  before  each  open- 
ing clerk,  his  first  process  is  to  take  up  and 
examine  the  "  bill"  of  its  contents,  to  see  if 
there  are  any  registered  letters  in  the  mass  ; 
if  so,  he  selects  and  despatches  them  to  the 
registrar- clerk,  who  gives  a  receipt  for  the 
same.  He  then  checks  the  number  and 
amount  of  **  paid"  letters  which  the  receivers 
have  been  required  to  tie  up  separately,  to 
ascertain  that '  they  correspond  with  the 
number  and  amount  in  the  bill.  These  pre- 
liminary examinations  having  been  comple- 
ted, he  next  separates  the  London  letters 
from  the  Inland.     The  latter,  without  a  mo- 
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ment's  delay,  and  without  being  stamped, 
are  packed  in  a  box  and  transmitted  via.  the 
gobterranean  tunnel  to  the  Inland  Office. 
All  newspapers  are  thrown  into  a  basket  be- 
hind him,  from  whence  they  are  by  another 
clerk  separated  into  two  parcels,  namely, 
"London"  and  "  Country" — including  trans- 
marine. Lastly,  whatever  parcels  termed 
"packets"  may  appear  in  the  heap,  whether 
for  town  or  country,  are  selected,  and  for- 
warded to  a  separate  sorting-desk. 

Having  got  rid  of  all  newspapers,  of  all 
letters  not  belonging  to  the  London  distriot, 
and  of  all  '•  packets,"  his  next  operation  is — 
with  a  rapidity  which  unless  witnessed  could 
scarcely  be  credited — to  divide  the  letters 
which  remain  into  two  classes,  ^*  stamped  and 
unpaid,"  and  "  paid."  Each  class  are  by  him 
not  only  separated,  but  are  placed  with  their 
faces  all  looking  one  way  ;  and  as  fast  as 
they  accumulate  they  are  carried  off  in 
armsful  to  the  upper  end  of  the  office  by 
porters  who  deposit  all  of  one  sort  on  one 
double  desk,  and   the  remainder  on  another. 

IV.  I'he  stamped  and  unpaid  leiiers  at  the 
double  desk,  above  described,  are  divided 
among  eighteen  sorters,  by  each  of  whom 
the  stamped  letters  are  simultaneously  sub- 
divided into  a  double  tier  of  pigeon-hole 
boxes  as  follows : — 

1.  General  post.  2,  Ten  town  districts, 
namely  :  North-west,  West-city,  Lombard- 
street,  North-east,  East,  Southwark,  Port- 
land-street, North  Row,  Charing-cross,  Pim- 
lico.  3.  Six  Country  districts,  namely, 
Hounslow,  Bamet,  Enfield,  Woolwich,  Croy- 
don, Hampton. 

The  unpaid  letters  are  transferred  to  a 
table  2  feet  2  inches  by.  14  feet  6  inches 
long,  where,  after  being  similarly  subdivided, 
they  are  stamped  merely  as  "  unpaid.''  Tke 
paid  letters  are  transferred  to  a  table  2  feet 
2  inches  broad  by  17  feet  9  inches  long, 
where  they  are  stamped  merely  as  **  paid. 

y.  As  fast  as  these  operations  are  con- 
cluded, the  letters  as  they  accumulate  are 
carried  off  to  a  double  desk,  on  one  side  of 
which  every  /own-letter  receives,  first  of  all, 
from  a  stamper  standing  sideways  a  violent 
blow  on  its  face,  which  cancels  its  stamp, 
and  then  from  another  stamper,  posted  be- 
hind the  first,  another  violent  blow  on  its 
back,  indelibly  marking  thereon  the  hour, 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  year  at  which 
it  is  to  be  despatched.  At  the  opposite  side 
of  the  same  table  the  whole  of  the  country 
letters  are  in  like  manner  doubly  belabored 
by  two  stampers  and  two  date-markers. 

VI.  The  whole  of  the  letters  having  been 


thus  examined,  sorted  into  districts,  and 
stamped,  they  are  carried  into  a  large  airy, 
well-lighted  room,  called  the  Letter-carriers' 
Office,  where  they  are  distributed  among  67 
letter-carriers  in  blue  uniform  coats  with  red 
collars,  seated  about  2  feet  4  inches  asunder, 
at  double  desks. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  London  letters 
are  divided  among  these  intelligent  men,  who 
rapidly  sort  them  into  **  walks  ;"  the  remain- 
ing one-third  are  deposited  on  one  long 
double  desk  ;  and  here,  without  further  pro- 
cess, they  are  carefully  examined,  previous 
to  their  being  despatched  to  Charing-cross 
and  to  the  other  principal  receiving- houses-^ 
where,  for  the  object  of  relieving  the  main 
office  in  -St.  Martin's- le- Grand,  they  are 
sorted  into  walks  by  the  blue- coated  post- 
men who  subsequently  actually  deliver  them 
at  the  houses  to  which  they  are  addressed. 

At  the  principal  receiving-houses  of  each 
of  the  nineteen  stations  within  the  three-mile 
circle,  as  also  of  the  fifty- three  stations  be- 
tween the  three  and  the  twelve  mile  circle, 
there  is  established  a  room  in  which  the  let- 
ter-carriers assemble  to  receive  and  finally 
prepare  their  letters  for  delivery,  by  arrang- 
mg  them  not'  only  in  streets,  but  conse- 
cutively in  the  numbers  thereof.  To  each 
of  these  districts  there  is  appointed  a 
"  charge-taker,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to 
the  accounts,  and  who,  therefore,  is  charged 
with  the  postage  on  all  unpaid  letters.  The 
wages  of  the  letter-carriers  are  from  20*.  to 
25«.  a  week,  those^  acting  as  charge-takers 
receiving  an  additional  allowance  of  3«.  The 
letter-carriers  are  usually  employed  from 
nine  to  ten  hours  per  day  ;  the  number  of 
miles  they  walk  per  day  average  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-four. 

The  *'  country  letters,"  at  six  tables,  each 
about  18  feet  long,  are  similarly  sorted  by 
ckrks  into  "roads,"  formerly  called  "  rides, ' 
and  are  then  packed  into  canvas  or  leathern 
bags.  Three  minutes  only  before  the  period 
at  which  these  bags  are  despatched,  the 
boys  and  drivers  who  are  to  convey  them  are 
called  in  to  assist  in  tying  up  their  mouths, 
which  are  no  sooner  sealed  with  red  flaming 
wax  by  the  stampers,  than  each  driver  and 
boy,  like  an  ant  carrying  a  grain  of  corn,  hur- 
ries off  with  his  burden  to  his  mail-cart  or 
horse.  T-lie  driver  packs  his  own  cart ;  the 
boy  nimbly  hopping  into  his  saddle,  and 
leaning  backwards,  as  before  described,  is 
assisted  by  the  porter,  who,  if  he  can  man- 
age to  buckle  the  right  strap  of  the  valise 
quicker  than  the  ffibbertigibbet  he  is  waiting 
on  can  fasten  the  left  one,  exclaims  gruffly^ 
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"Look  sharp!" — which  convulsively  affect- 
ing the  child's  spur,  away  the  poor  horse 
starts.  The  drivers  in  their  *red  carts  soon 
follow;  and  in  a  few  seconds,  cleverly 
worming  their  way  through  the  variety  of 
two- wheeled  and  four-wheeled  obstacles  that 
obstruct  them,  all  are  to  be  seen  strenuously 
radiating  to  their  respective  destinations. 
The  number  of  horses  daily  employed  in  this 
manner  by  the  District  Department  alone  is 
150.  The  rate  at  which  they  go  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  single  instance,  that 
twelve  minutes  'only  are  allowed  from  the  I 
General  Post-Office  to  Charing- cross.  The  [ 
interesting  operation,  or  rather  the  series  of 
operations,  which  we  have  thus  faintly 
sketched,  is,  excepting  Sundays,  repeated 
during  the  day,  for — ten  "  town  "  deliveries ; 
seven  beyond  the  town  and  within  the  three* 
mile  circle ;  five  within  the  three  and  six- 
mile  circles ;  three  within  the  six  and  twelve- 
mile  circles.  During  upwards  of  fifteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  consequently, 
the  interior  of  the  London  District-office  ex- 
hibits a  succession  of  labor  of  a  very  ex- 
hausting description ;  while  beyond  its  walls 
there  are,  in  darkness  and  in  daylight,  ex- 
posed to- every  sort  of  weather,  a  bngade  of 
men,  of  boys,  and  of  poor  horses,  vibrating, 
with  short  intervals  of  rest,  between  St. 
Martin^s-le-Grahd  and  their  respective  sta- 
tions. 

In  the  rear  of  the  London  Post-Office  we 
observed  a  small  narrow  stable,  into  which 
in  rainy  weather  there  are  stuffed,  on  the 
principle  of  first  come  first  served,  seventeen 
or  eighteen  horses — the  remainder  having  to 
seek  for  shelter  elsewhere.  The  drivers  and 
boys  are  selected  for  their  duties  by  a  steady 
middle-aged  man  whose  office  it  has  been  for 
many  years  to  watch  their  departures  and 
arrivals,  and  who  accordingly,  having  very 
naturally  lost  his  voice  in  such  an  inclement 
service,  utters  his  valedictions  as  well  as  his 
maledictions  in  a  tone,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
half  way  between  a  whisper  and  a  bark. 
The  riding-boys  are  mostly  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  "  after  which,"  our 
professional  adviser  hoarsely  informed  us, 
"  they  mostly  grows  into  drivers."  As  re- 
gards the  outline  of  their  stomachs,  they  are, 
every  one  of  them,  apparently  of  the  French- 
pig  or  greyhound  breed ;  and  their  clear 
complexions  also  indicate  high  condition  and 
joyous  health.  We  particularly  noticed 
Kichard  Martin,  who,  we  were  half-softly 
and  balf-gruffly  informed  by  his  governor^  is 
not  only  the  best  rider,  but,  in  point  of  con- 
duct, the  best  boy  in  the  service.    A  more 


agreeable  specimen  of  the  English  counte- 
nance, and  mdeed  of  the  unassumine  charac- 
ter of  a  mild,  bold  English  boy,  could  scarcely 
be  met  with.  Ever  since  this  little  fellow 
was  eleven  vears  and  a  half  old,  he  has  been 
riding  on  her  Majesty  a  service  for  six  days 
in  the  week — beginning  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  and  ending  at  half-past  seven — thirty- 
fiv6  measured  miles  per  day  I  He  has  done 
this  for  two  years  and  a  half  continually, 
with  the  exception  of  one  week  only,  when 
he  was  sick.  His  journey  is  from  the  Post- 
Office  to  Shoreditch  Church  and  back  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  carts,  carriages,  cabs,  busses,  <fee., 
he  performs  it  regularly  ten  times  a  day. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  storms  of  wind,  rain, 
snow,  and  sleet,  to  which,  in  daylight  as  well 
as  in  darkness,  he  must  be  occasionally  ex- 
posed, his-  greatest  trouble,  and  indeed  dan- 
ger, proceeds  from  the  slippery  state  of  his 
road  in  frosty  and  in  what  he  termed  to  us 
'*  greasy  "  weather.  As  the  poor  boy  has 
no  father,  and  as  his  mother  is  a  charwoman, 
it  is  of  course  almost  impossible  to  hurt  him ; 
nevertheless  he  told  us  very  artlessly  that  in 
bad  weather  his  horse  had  repeatedly  slipped 
up  with  him,  as  often  as  three  or  four  times 
a  week ;  but,  as  Sam  Weller  has  very  justly 
observed,  **  Who  ever  knowed  a  churchyard 
vere  there  was  a  postboy's  tombstone,  or 
ever  seed  a  dead  postboy  ?" 

On  the  Queen's  birthday  these  riding-boys 
receive  a  hat  with  a  fine  gold  band  and  cock- 
ade,  a  bright  scarlet  jacket,  a  beautiful  blue 
waistcoat,  and — just  as  if  Joseph  Hume  had 
then  suddenly  clasped  them  round  the  waist 
— nothing  more!  We  should  be  sorry  to 
implant  in  their  light  hearts  a  seed  of  discon- 
tent, yet,  when  we  reflected  on  the  everlast- 
ing bumping  work  they  have  to  perform,  we 
must  own  that,  from  a  very  slight  experi- 
ence in  such  matters,  it  occurred  to  us  that 
her  Majesty's  Postmaster- General,  who  not 
improbably  knows  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
buckskin  can  be  applied,  might  surely  take 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  in  respectful, 
appropriate,  but  in  most  pathetic  terms,  that 
these  fine  little  boys,  who  convey  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  world,  are  unscientifically  covered  at  the 
wrong  end,  that  it  would  be  more  creditable 
to  a  great  nation  to  clothe  them  all  over ; 
and  that  at  all  events  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  agreeable  to  them  to 

"  go  with  their  heads  bare 
Because  they've  got  no  hats  to  wear," 

than,  as  at  present,^  the  contrary. 
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Revbkub. — The  early  origin  of  the  En- 
glish Post-office  is  inyolved  in  obscurity  al- 
most amounting  to  total  darkness,  and  there- 
fore— without  endeavoring  to  detail  in  what 
manner,  by  what  exertions^  and  at  what  rate 
the  happy  few  who  could  read  and  write 
managed,  like  flies  crawling  across  a  treacled 
plate,  to  communicate  with  each  other  over 
pathless  tracks  or  through  miry  roads,  that 
offered  to  the  transmission  of  a  bag  of  let- 
ters greater  physical  difficulties  in  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  than  are  now  encountered  in  its 
transit  across  the  Atlantic  or  even  in  its  pas- 
sage to  Bombay — we  will  merely  refer  our 
readers  to  the  following  advertisement,  by 
which  it  would  appear  that  letters  which  now 
weigh  as  nearly  as  possible  three  tons,  and 
which  at  present  are  conveyed  at  a  speed  of 
from  30  to  40  miles  an  hour,  were  only  sev- 
enty years  ago  packed  into  the  valise  of  a 
single  post-boy  whose  average  progress  was 
about  3^  miles  per  hour. 

"  General  Post-office,  Feb.  22,  1779. 

The  Post-boy  carrying  the  Mail  which  was  des- 
patched from  this  office  last  Friday  night,  was 
robbed  by  two  footpads  with  crapes  over  their 
faces,  on  Saturday  night  at  ten  o  clock,  at  the 
bottom  of  Hack  Lane,  near  Long  Coiiipton,  be- 
tween Enstone  and  Shipstone,  !n  Oxfordshire,  of 
the  whole  Mail,  containing  the  following  bags, 
viz : — 


Warwick, 

Stratford-on- A  VCD, 

ShipstoD-on-Stour,    ' 

Ledbury, 

Hereford, 

Bromsgrove, 

Worcester, 

Stone, 

Newcantle-nnder-Lyne, 

Maccleefield, 

Middlewicb, 

Holms  Cbapel, 

Koutsford, 

Maochester, 

Stockport, 

Liverpool, 

WarriDgtoD, 

Wigan, 


Preston, 

Blackburn, 

Lancaster, 

Kendal, 

Wolverhampton, 

Shrewsbury, 

Bridgenorth, 

Stafford, 

Shiffnal, 

Namptwicb, 

Chester, 

Nortfaop, 

Conway, 

St.  Asaph, 

Bangor, 

Holyhead,  and  the 

Irish  Mail. 


*'  The  persons  who  committed  this  robbery  were 
small-sized  men,  but  it  being  a  dark,  fog^y  night, 
the  boy  cannot  give  any  further  description  of 
them. 

'*  Whoever  shall  apprehend  and  convict,  or 
canee  to  be  apprehended  and  convicted,  both  or 
either  of  the  persons  who  committed  this  robbery, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  over  and  above  the  reward  given  by  Act 
of  Parliament  for  apprehending  highwaymen. 
By  command  of  the  Postmaster-General, 

AfiTHORT  Todd,  Secretary* 


What  a  contrast  the  above  forms  with  the 
fact,  that  by  the  night  mail  only  there  are 
occasionally  despatched  from  the  metropolis 
on  one  arterial  line — the  London  and  North- 
western Railway — the  contents  of  ten  Post- 
office  four-wheeled  accelerators  full  of  let- 
ters and  newspapers ! 

As  in  this  paper  we  purposely  avoid  all 
topics  of  pohtical  controversy,  we  will,  with- 
out referring  to.  bygone  arguments  on  the 
subject,  briefly  state,  that  by  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Rowland  Hiirs  system,  the  rates  of  En- 
glish postage,  de  /ado,  from  being  the 
heaviest,  became  almost  at  a  blow  the  light- 
est on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  If  we  com- 
pare the  letters  of  the  year  ending  5lh  Jan- 
uary, 1838,  with  those  for  the  year  ending 
5th  January,  1850,  we  find  in  their  num- 
bers an  increase  of  from  76,000,000  to 
337,000,000  ;  and  as  far  only  as  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  Post-office  is  concerned,  it 
appears,  by  returns  which  will  shortly  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing 5th  of  January  last,  the  gross  receipts 
under  the  penny  system  have  amounted  to 
£2,165,i>49  I7».'9jd..  being  £174,888  05.  6d. 
less  than  the  gross  revenue  for  the  year  end- 
ing 6th  of  January,  1838.  Now,  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  in  his  History  of  England  states  that 
on  the  accession  of  William  III.  the  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  two  mil- 
lions per  annum — about  £165,000  less  than 
was  last  year  collected,  principally  in  pennies, 
by  our  Post-office  alone ;  and  we  may  add 
that  such  has  been  the  astonishing  increase 
of  wealth  of  the  British  people,  that  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  for  last  year 
(£2,227,242)  were  also  larger  than  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  British  Crown  in  the 
year  J  689 ! 

British  Postal  System. — Having  con- 
cluded our  slight  sketch  of  the  interior  of 
the  London  Office,  we  will  now  endeavor  to 
delineate  the  few  leading  principles  upon 
which  the  transmission  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Great  Britain,  under  the  uniform 
penny  postage  system,  appears  to  be  regu- 
lated. 

The  daily  arrival  and  despatch  of  about  a 
million  of  letters  and  newspapers  from  and 
to,  not  only  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  all  portions  of  the  globe,  as  at  present 
arranged,  somewhat  resembles  the  arterial 
and  venous  circulation  of  the  human  system. 

From  London — the  heart  of  the  com- 
mercial world — ^letters,  newspapers,  and 
packets,  by  two  great  pulsations,  the  one 
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between  9  and  10  a.m.,  and  the  other  at 
precisely  8  p.m.,  are,  under  the  arrangement 
we  have  described,  diumally  projected- along 
six  arterial  railways  to  about  600  principal 
towns,  at  most  of  which  there  are  "  forward 
offices,"  for  despatching,  sometimes  with- 
out opening  them,  all  bags  addressed  by  the 
London  department  to  remoter  points.  As 
our  correspondence — the  blood  of  the  coun- 
try— is  rapidly  flowing  along  these  six  lines, 
it  repeatedly,  mechanically  by  turn-tables, 
but  apparently  of  its  own  accord,  branches 
away  at  diminished  speed,  and  at  angles 
more  or  less  acute,  upon  other  rails ;  and 
when  each  of  these  iron  ways  has  come  to 
an  end,  it  continues  at  a  still  slower  rate,  by 
an  infinity  of  ramifications,  to  progress  upon 
high  roads — then  upon  bye  roads — and 
eventually  to  meander  upon  paths — until  not 
only  every  inland  letter  forwarded  from  the 
metropolis  to  8000  provincial  post-offices 
has,  at  foot-pace,  been  delivered  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  every 
foreign  document  also  is  at  its  port  ready  to 
be  forwarded  by  steam-packets,  by  sailing 
packets,  by  vessels  of  almost  ievery  descrip- 
tion, to  its  trans-marine  destination. 

In  this  arterial  circulation,  the  projecting 
or  centrifugal  power,  like  that  which  at  this 
moment  is  feebly  working  within  us,  dimin- 
ishes in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
heart  or  centre  of  actiort.  At  each  of  the 
London  termini  there  is  in  readiness  for  the 
conveyance  of  every  morning  or  evening 
mail  at  least  one  noble  steam-engine  of  in- 
vincible power,  fresh  as  a  bridegroom  from 
his  chamber,  rejoicing  like  a  giant  to  run  his 
course  ;  or  in  more  appropriate  terras,  smok- 
ing and  hissing,  already,  at  the  waving  of  a 
tiny  flag,  to  whistle  and  be  off.  On  the 
branch  railways  there  are  also  in  waiting  a 
similar  set  of  engines,  but  of  weaker  power. 
On  the  high  roads  the  letter-bags  are  for- 
warded occasionally  in  four- horse  coaches, 
then  in  pair-horse  "  busses  ;**  as  they  pro- 
gress, many  are  transferred  to  a  one-horse 
mail-cart,  then  to  postilions  on  horseback, 
then  to  men  who  carry  them  over  their 
shoulders  on  foot ; — ^in  one  instance  to  a  red 
wheelbarrow  ornamented  with  the  royal 
arms.  On  approaching  the  extreniities  they 
are  finally  carried  up  lanes,  along  paths, 
across  meadows,  through  streets  or  alleys, 
and  into  courts  by  postmen  or  post-women, 
until  the  rejecting  power  has  absolutely 
dwindled  from  the  magnificent  London 
steam-engine  into  a  little  ragged,  rosy-faced 
boy — "  If  you  please,  mum,  here's  a  letter 
for  you !" 


I  In  the  venous  progress  of  letters  and  doc- 
uments toward  London,  the  propelling  pow- 
er, in  like  manner,  although  inversely,  uiobiH- 
tale  viget  viresque  acquirii  eundo — increaseB 
as  it  proceeds ;  but  as  all  foreign  mails,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  accumulate,  are 
despatched  to  the  metropolis  as  fast  as  they 
arrive,  and  as  the  great  flood  of  newspapers 
is,  out  of  London,  arterial,  not  venous,  the 
pulsations,  from  being  more  frequent,  are  pro- 
portionably  of  a  smaller  amount.  The  main 
principle  of  the  circulation  of  British  corres- 
pondence between  the  metropolis  and  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  globe  having  been 
thus  arranged,  the  next  great  object  for  con- 
sideration was,  at  what  hours  the  two  great 
pulsations  from  London  should  take  place. 
If  economy  had  only  been  consulted,  the 
mails  would  all  have  been  ejected  from  Lon- 
don by  ddy  ;  for  as  the  public  prefer  to  tra- 
vel at  that  time,  and  indeed,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  generally  speaking,  now  de- 
cline to  do  so  by  night,  it  would  evidently 
have  been  necessary  (as  indeed  is  the  case) 
to  pay  the  railway  companies  four  or  five 
times  as  much  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  by 
night  as  by  day  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that — al- 
though in  a  long,  well-remunerating  passen- 
ger-train a  railway  company  could,  in  sun- 
shine, afiford  to  convey  a  tender  full  of  letter- 
bags  for  a  trifling  sum — to  do  so  in  an  al- 
most empty  train  by  moonlight,  an  apparent- 
ly exorbitant  indemnification  might,  after  all, 
leave  the  company  losers  by  the  impress- 
ment. The  great  object,  however,  of  a  post- 
office  is  to  do  as  much  of  its  work  as  is  pos- 
sible while  the  nation  is  fast  asleep,  or  in 
other  words  to  begin  its  work  as  soon  as  men 
of  business  have  ended  theirs.  Accordingly, 
of  all  the  documents  that  leave  London  dai- 
ly, about  two- thirds,  regardless  of  the  extra 
expense,  are  despatched  by  night  mails,  and 
about  one-third  by  morning  ones  :  and  we 
may  here  observe  that  the  invention  of  rail- 
ways has  noL  only  enabled  the  Post-office 
thus  to  propel  from  London  a  bulk  of  cor- 
respondence, &c.,  which  would  have  altoge- 
ther overwhelmed  the  tiny  seats  and  recep- 
tacles of  our  mail-coaches,  but  by  propelling 
these  letters  in  tlTe  same  time  over  an  infi- 
nitely greater  extent,  it  has  in  fact  enabled  the 
department  to  do  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  its  work  in  darkness.  For  instance,  the 
night  mails  now  reach  Carlisle  at  nearly  the 
same  hour  (in  depth  of  winter  about  daylight) 
as  under  the  old,  slow,  gouty,  horn- blowing 
system  of  1838,  they  used  to  arrive  only  at 
Birmingham.  As  far,  therefore,  as  corres- 
pondence is  concerned,  it  might  almost  be 
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said,  that  the  communication  between  London 
and  the  radius  of  Carlisle  is  equal  to  that  by 
electric  telegraph;  for  though  it  consumes 
more  time,  yet,  the  nation  being  sound 
asleep,  it  is,  practically  speaking,  time  of  no 
value. 

It  will  be  evident  to  our  readers  that  in 
this  diurnal  ebbing  and  flowing  system,  by 
which  all  the  secret  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
affections  of  the  British  people  are  safely, 
quickly,  and  confidentially  imparted  to  each 
other,  the  pulsations  of  London  must  neces- 
sarily affect  the  whole  of  those  simultaneous 
but  transverse  transmissions  of  letters  through- 
out the  country  by  cross  mails,  commonly 
called  ''cross  posts;''  for  as  a  main  object  of 
these  subsidiary  arrangements  is  to  convey 
letter-bags  from  all  points  to  the  arterial 
railways,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  their 
arrival  at  the  various  stations  thereon  should, 
in  point  of  time,  be  so  arranged  as  to  corres- 
pond with  the  passage  up  or  down  of  tjie 
mails  and  trains  with  which  they  are  respect- 
ively to  proceed ;  and  yet,  self-evident  as  is 
this  necessity,  a  portion  of  the  public  have, 
m  several  instances,  considered  themselves 
as  cruelly  aggrieved,  because  the  Postm^ister- 
General,  notwithstanding  their  numerously - 
signed  petitions,  has  declined  to  order  tiie 
rural  postmasters  to  despatch  their  bags  at 
hours  which,  though  undeniably  more  con- 
venient to  particular  localities,  would  disturb 
a  carefully  organized  circulation  of  vital  im- 
portance, in  which  the  smallest  obstruction 
or  convulsion  would  produce  very  serious 
results. 

But,  very  unwillingly,  we  must  now  briefly 
notice  a  series  of  petitions  of  much  graver 
importance. 

Prepayment. — Judging  from  the  returns 
submitted  to  Parliament,  it  may  be  stated 
that  of  the  million  of  letters  which  on  an 
average  are  daily  transmitted  through  the 
Post-OflSce,  about  65  per  cent,  are  franked 
by  stamps,  about  30  per  cent,  prepaid  in 
money,  and  5  per  cent,  unpaid.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  although  stamps 
can  be  purchased  with  the  greatest  facility, 
there  exists  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  either  a  prejudice  or  a  ris  inertiis 
which  so  lamentably  induces  them  to  neglect 
to  do  so,  that  very  nearly  one-third  of  the 

*  As,  however,  of  the  latter,  8  per  cent  are  for 
"foreign**  commanicatioDs,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  not  even  permitted  to  be  prepaid,  it  is 
•vident  that  the  trifling  fine  imposed  on  unpaid  let- 
ten  has  practically  reduced  the  number  to  only  2 
percent^ 


letters  which  pass  through  the  Post- Office 
are  prepaid  in  money  instead  of  in  stamps  1 
As  long  as  the  choice  of  franking  a  letter  by 
either  means  continues  to  be  culpably  offered 
to  the  public,  they  cannot  be  reasonably 
blamed  for.acting  as,  on  the  whim  or  caprice 
of  the  moment,  they  may  feel  inclined ;  and 
accordingly,  although  at  all  our  great  clubs, 
the  porter  in  waiting  is  ready  from  morning 
till  night  to  sell  sUimps  to  any  member  who 
requires  them,  yet  there  are  daily  quantities 
of  persons  who,  brimful  and  half  asleep, 
will  sit  down  to  write  notes  merely  to  get  rid 
of  the  vulgar  rattling  of  some  halfpence  in 
tlieir  coat- pockets.  Now  the  mischief  to  the  • 
community  and  the  expense  to  the  country 
of  prepaying  letters,  requires,  we  believe, 
only  to  be  fairly  stated  to  be  at  once  rem- 
edied. 

1.  Every  person  ^who  prepays  a  letter,  not 
only  creates  a  temptation  for  his  clerk,  for  his 
servant,  or  for  his  postmaster  to  pocket  the 
money  and  destroy  the  letter,but,  from  the  doc- 
ument not  reaching  its  address,  he  inflicts  upon 
the  Postmaster- General  the  trouble,  and  upon 
the  community  the  cost,  of  making  for  many 
weeks,  and  occasionally  for  many  months,  a 
series  of  searching  inquiries  which,,  though 
of  course  inefi'ectual,  but  too  often  end  in 
leaving  suspicion  on  some  postmaster  who  is 
innocent ;  indeed,  in  the  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment, in  which  sixty  clerks  are  employed,  a 
large  portion  of  the  business  consists  in  an- 
swering complaints  of  the  non-arrival  of  pre- 
paid letters.* 

2.  Even  when  the  letters  and  their  satel- 
lite pennies  are  faithfully  brought  to  the 
windows  of  the  Post-Office,  there  is  often 
created  confusion  and  disorder  highly  dis- 
creditable to  our  postal  system.  In  large 
cities,  and  especially  in  London,  the  pressure 
for  prepayment  is  often  so  rude,  that  money 
and  letters  forced  from  the  hands  of  their 
owners  have  repeatedly  been  picked  up  from 
beneath  the  crowd  that  has  been  trampling 
upon  them.  At  times  the  impatient  group 
in  attendance  is  obliged  to  wait  until,  at 
nearly  the  very  last  moment,  the  window- 
clerk  can  weigh,  calculate,  and  charge  the 
proper  amount  of  postage  on  ten  or  twelve 
bundles  of  "circulars"  of  the  dullest  de- 
scription, brought  by  one  man.  Then  again 
the  angry  crowd  are  detained  by  the  alter- 
cations and  occasional  imprecations  of  a 
powerful  virtuous  woman  who  is  insisting  on 


*  Of  "  missing  letters,"  one  was  stated  by  the 
complainant  to  have  contained  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  £28,700 ;  another,  three  dozen  birds'-eyes. 
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requiring  change  for  a  sovereign  in  payment 
of  the  postage  of  a  penny  letter  1 

3.  Supposing  even  that,  notwithstanding 
the  confusion  above  described,  all  the  letters 
presented  can  be  duly  prepaid,  there  remain 
fiscal  and  moral  evils  of  great  magnitude. 
For  instance,  it  becomes  necessary  for  every 
postmaster,  especially  in  the  country,  to  close 
his  office  upon  the  public  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  be  required,  in  order  to  have  time 
enough  to  sort  and  tie  up  all  prepaid  letters 
in  a  separate  bundle,  accompanying  it  with 
an  account  in  which  he  acknowledges  that 
he  has  received  the  amount  of  postage  there- 
on. On  the  arrival  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  all  the  mail-bags  in  the 
London  Office,  each  of  these  bundles  of  let- 
ters and  each  of  these  accounts  have  to  be 
compared  together  to  see  that  the  postmas- 
ter has  charged  himself  j^ith  enough.  The 
accounts  have  then  to  be  sent  to  the  Ac- 
countant-General's  office,  in  order  that  the 
amounts  due,  may  in  his  ledger,  be  separately 
carried  to  the  debit  of  every  postmaster. 
This  process  has  to  be  repeated  not  only  at 
every  dispatch  of  letters  to  the  metropolis, 
but  to  every  other  town  to  which  a  bng  is 
made  up.  In  London,  the  Post-Office  has  in 
its  service  officers  of  high  character  who 
"honorably  prevent  any  fraud  on  the  revenue, 
but  between  two  provincial  offices  the  same 
securities  cannot  bj  obtained;  in  truth,  they 
only  check  each  other ! 

We  most  eamestlv  recommend,  as  an  ef- 
fectual  cure  for  the  evils  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, that  the  Treasury  should,  without 
delay,  under  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  Par- 
liament, authorize  the  Postmaster- General  to 
charge  3rf.  for,  the  prepayment  of  every 
single  letter  ;  for  as  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  buy 
a  postage  stamp  as  paper,  pens,  ink,  sealing- 
wax,  and  wafers,  a  portion  of  the  public  are 
not  justiBed  in  not  only  bringing  discredit 
upon  a  great  national  undertaking,  but  un- 
necessarily embarrassing  and  demoralizing 
the  servants  of  the  Post- Office ;  and,  at  all 
events,  such  as  from  whim,  inclination,  or 
accident  may  wish  to  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
cannot  reasonably  complain  if,  in  declining  to 
fall  into  the  rules  necessary  for  the  well- 
working  of  the  new  system,  they  are  required 
to  pay  rather  less  than  one -half  of  the  ave- 
rage postage  of  the  old  one.  In  short,  as 
there  exists,  we  believe,  no  doubt  whatever 
in  the  minds  of  any  who  are  conversant  with 
the  working  of  the  Post-Office  that  the  post- 
age we  have  named  would  effectually  put  a 
Btop  to  the  idle  practice  of  prepaying  letters 
by    money,  every    reasonable    person  will 


surely  admit  that  the  general  benefit  would 
infinitely  exceed  the  grievance  of  an  addi- 
tional twopence,  occasionally  inflicted  on  an 
indolent  or  improvident  portion  of  the  public. 
A  postage-stamp  is  a  new  coin  of  the 
realm  expressly  devised  for  the  prepayment 
of  letters ;  **  and,'*  said  an  Irishman  in  de- 
scribing it  to  his  mate,  ''  the  only  difference 
I  can  see  between  it  and  a  donkey  is,  that 
the  one  you  lick  with  a  stick,  and  the  other 
you  stick  with  a  lick  !*' 

Transmission  of  Sovereigns,  etc.,  bt 
Post. — There  exists  another  very  senoos 
abuse,  by  a  small  portion  of  the  conununity, 
of  the  adviintages  of  the  penny  postao^e  sys- 
tem, which  we  trust  will,  without  delay,  be 
corrected.  Under  the  old  system  of  heavy 
cha.*'ges,  especially  on  inclosures,  it  of  coarse 
did  not  practically  answer  to  send  gold  and 
silver  coin  by  post.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  public  were  allowed  to  forward  packets 
to  any  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
rate  only  of  2d.  per  ounce,  the  practice  of 
sending  metallic  money  was  at  first  thou^t- 
lessly  and  then  recklessly  adopted  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly gold  and  silver,  from  having  been 
most  carelessly  packed,  have  repeatedly  been 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bags  in  such 
quantities,  that  in  one  year  there  were  picked 
up  in  the  London  office  alone,  in  sovereigns 
and  silver  that  had  escaped  out  of  letters, 
no  less  than  £62  89.  Qd.  In  one  case,  a 
man  who  had  stuffed  £-4  1  la.  6d.,  loose  into 
an  envelope,  very  bitterly  complained  at  one 
of  his  sovereigns  having  fallen  out!  The 
Postmaster- General,  by  printed  ^'Notices," 
over  and  over  again  remonstrated  with  the 
public ;  his  reconimondations,  however,  were 
not  only  unheeded,  but  the  window-men, 
who  obediently  repeated  them,  were  occa- 
sionally insulted.  "Oh!"  said  a  man, 
sneeringly,  only  the  other  day  to  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  was  earnestly  advising  him 
not  to  send  by  post  a  letter  evidently  cop- 
taining  a  sovereign,  and  which  he  insisted  on 
prepaying,  "  if  you  will  let  it  alone,  it  will 
go  safe  enough!" — implying  that  if /ic  did 
not  steal  it,  no  one  else  would.  But  this, 
alas !  is  not  the  case.  The  books  of  the  de- 
partment contain  a  long  and  most  affecting 
list  of  the  names  of  active,  intelligent  sorters 
and  letter-carriers  who  have  proved  unable 
to  resist  a  temptation  to  which,  as  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  masterly  sketch  of 
Valentine's  day  at  the  Post-Office  has  with 
great  truth  and  feeling  observed,  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  exposed — besides  which  a 
miasmatic  suspicion  at  this  moment  is  un- 
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avoidably  resibf^  upon  many  innocent  men, 
m  consequence  of  the  immense  number  of  such 
robberies  that  have  not  yet  been  detected. 

With  these  evils  before  the  mind,  there 
can  surely  exist  no. doubt  that — inasmuch  as 
to  afford  a  safe  and  ready  means  for  convey- 
ing small  sums  by  post  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  has  been  expressly 
established  that  enormous  and  extensive 
banking  system,  **  the  Money-Order  Depart- 
ment," which  we  have  already  described^ — 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  community  ought 
not,  m  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Her  Majesty's  Postmaster- General,  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  servants  of  the  Post- 
Office,  and  to  the  disct-edit  of  a  new  system, 
m  which  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  society 
are  involved,  to  be  allowed  any  longer  to 
scatter  broadcast  over  the  country,  sove- 
reigns, crown-pieces,  half-crowns,  shillings, 
•nd  sixpences,  practically  speaking,  with  little 
more  concealment  than  a  mere  label,  stating 
to  postmasters  and  letter-carriers,  but  too 
often  inadequately  paid,  to  whom  they  wish 
them  to  be  delivered.  For  the  beneOt, 
therefore,  of  the  public  in  general  and  of  the 
servants  of  the  P^st-Office  in  particular,  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  any  letter  appar- 
ently containing  gold  or  silver  coin  shall  be 
forwarded  by  all  postmasters  to  the  London 
Inland  Department,  to  be  opened  at  the 
Dead  Letter  Office,  in  order  that  the  sender 
thereof  may  be  informed  of  the  same,  as  also 
that  on  payment  of  an  extra  postage  of  one 
shilling  the  money  enclosed,  and  the  letter 
that  contained  it,  will  be  delivered  to  him. 
"  But,*'  it  has  gravely  been  said,  "  supposing 
a  man,  instead  of  a  sovereign,  chooses  to  send 
m  a  letter  by  post  a  brass  button  ?*'  Of  a 
choice  of  evils,  surely  the  trifling  inconve- 
nience which  such  a  **  man  "  would  wilfully 


bring  upon  himself  by  such  Ji  frolic  is  mfi* 
nitely  less  than  those  we  have  enumerated. 

Lastly — If  an  additional  postage  of  one 
penny  per  letter  were  to  be  charged  to  every 
person  who  prefers  making  the  postman,  or 
rather  the  public,  wait  until  his  seiyant  shall 
think  proper  to  open  the  door  to  receive  a 
handful  of  prepaid  letters,  which  could  ra- 
pidly /be  dropped,  exactly  as  they  u^ere posted^ 
through  a  receiving  slit  into  a  tortuous  re- 
ceptacle, from  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  but  the  right  person  to  extract  them, 
the  delivery  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
country  would  be  perfect. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  unreasonable,  arbi- 
trary measures ;  nevertheless  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  the  new  and  startling  ex- 
periment of  penny  postnge.  Parliament  have 
mduced  the  Governments  of  other  countries 
to  join  with  us  in  an  attempt  to  lengthen  and 
strengthen  the  pmions  by  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty,  the  family  of  man- 
kind now  communicate  with  each  other ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  United  States  of  America 
the  stamped  head  of  Washington,  in  Belgium 
that  of  King  Leopold,  in  Fiance  that  of  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  already  frank  letters  at 
moderate  rates  to  every  portion  of  their 
respective  dominions  ;  indeed,  Russia  and 
Spain  have  lately  adopted  a  uniform  rate  of 
postage.  As,  therefore,  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  globe  arc  thus  eagerly  following  our 
example,  it  is  no  less  onr  interest  than  our 
duty,  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  our  own,  that 
the  system  which  we  thought  fit  to  originate, 
and  from  which  no  sane  person  can  now 
dream  of  retreating,  should  be,  in  all  possible 
respects,  fairly,  scientifically,  and  effectually 
developed. 


From    Tait*«    Magazine. 
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Mv  pretty  neighhor*8  window-blind — 

I  lee  it  eo  uid  come  ; 
Ko  doubt  she's  peeping  there  behind, 

To  lee  if  Fm  at  home. 

PerhApe  A»  thbks  to  catch  a  spy— 
Thai  evening  will  reveal 


The  fond  and  foolish  jealonsy, 
That  I  by  day  conoeaL 

The  pretty  dear,  I  needs  must  own, 
Thinks  nothing  of  the  kind ; 

It  i»  the  evening  breeze  alone 
That  flaps  her  window-blind. 
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From    the    Qaarterlj    Rori«w. 


LAPLACE     AND     BIOT, 


Anecdote  relative  d.  M.  de  Laplace.    Par  M.  J.  B.  Biot.     Journal  des  Savans, 
Paris,  1850. 


M.  Biot  has  long  held  a  very  high  place, 
possibly,  since  Monge,  the  highest  place, 
among  the  mathematicians  of  France. .  But 
the  scene  of  this  short  and  interesting  memoir 
is  laid  in  hjs  }ounger  days,  when  he  was 
wholly  unknown,  having  become,  from  pupil 
in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  professor  in  the 
small  college  of  Bcauvais,  at  the  age  of  25 
or  26.  He  then  repaired  to  Paris  principally 
with  the  view  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  luminaries  of  the  age,  and  acquiring  new 
lights  on  his  favorite  geometrical  science. 
He  respectfully  wrote  a  letter  to  Laplace, 
askuig  leave  to  see  the  sheets  of  the  Me- 
canique  Celeste,  then  going  through  the 
press;  The  great  man  received  him  as  cour- 
teously as  if  he  had  been  a  person  of  known 
consideration,  but  politely  refused  his  request 
on  the  ground  tUat  he  was  unwilling  his 
work  should  be  submitted  to  any  one*s  judg- 
ment before  it  was  in  a  finished  state.  The 
young  aspirant  replied  that  he  was  very  far 
from  the  presumptuous  thought  of  sitting  in 
judgment,  but  only  dei>ired  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  which  the  perusal  would  convey ; 
and  he  offered  to  undertake  the  task  of  cor- 
recting the  press,  that  is,  of  noting  typo- 
graphical errors.  This  humble  urgency  dis- 
armed Laplace,  and  he  acceded  to  Biot's 
wishes.  This  led  to  continued  intercourse, 
and  great  was  the  benefit  which  thehce 
flowed  to  the  junior;  for  the  frequent  use  of 
the  expression,  "  //  is  easy  to  set  "  so  and 
so,  which  was  not  so  easy  to  see  by  less 
learned  eyes,  led  to  constant  explication  ; 
and  often  the  sage  had  forgotten  himself  the 
steps  omitted,  nor  would  take  less  than  per- 
haps one  hour  to  recover  the  lost  thread  of 
his  investigation.  Had  all  the  blanks  been 
filled  up,  M.  Biot  says,  the  Mecanique  would 
have,  from  five  volumes,  extended  to  eight  or 
ten. 

Some  little  time  after  the  commencement 
of  this  acquaintance,  he  had  the  good  fortune 


to  bit  upon  what  he  deemed  «  discovery  of 
some  importance  in  analytical  science.  His 
memoir  gives  the  outline,  though  in  general 
terms,  of  the  step  thus  niade,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  equation  of  mixed  dif* 
ftrences  {aux  differences  milees).  He  carried 
his  work  to  Paris,  and  communicated  it  to 
Laplace,  who  read<it  with  some  surprise,  and 
said^  "  This  is  a  very  good  method,  and  you 
have  taken  the  proper  mode  of  resolving 
such  questions  directly  ;  but  I  recommend 
you  not  to  carry  it  beyond  a  certain  point, 
as  you  would  there  meet  with  difficulties 
which  the  present  resources  of  the  science 
do  not  enable  us  to  surmount.''  After  some 
attempt  at  defending  his  own  course,  of 
which  Laplace  was  perfectly  patient,  Biot 
yielded,  and  was  told  that  he  should  next 
day  present  his  memoir  to  the  Institute,  and, 
after  the  sitting,  dine  with  Laplace.  "  Mean- 
while," said  he,  "let  us  go  to  breakfast." 
A  very  interesting  account  of  the  interview 
with  Madame  Laplace  is  then  given ;  and 
her  conversation,  with  her  general  kindness 
toward  young  scientific  men,  is  so  described 
as  to  leave  a  most  amiable  impression  of  her 
disposition  and  deportment. 

The  sitting  of  the  institute  (then  called  the 
Classe)  came,  and  Biot  explained  his  method 
upon  the  celebrated  and  venerable  black 
hoard  to  the"  assembled  members.  Among 
them  were  Monge,  his  old  master  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  Lagrange ;  but  it 
was  1st  Brumaire,  An  VIII.  (Nov.  1799), 
and  General  Bonaparte,  ever  fond  of  show- 
ing himself  among  mathematicians,  also  at- 
tended. Biot,  however,  confesses  himself  to 
have  stood  in  more  awe  of  the  philosophers 
than  of  the  conqueror,  and  that  he  should 
have  been  alarmed  still  more  at  submitting 
his  discovery  to  the  illustrious  Lagrange,  had 
not  Laplace's  previous  approval  quieted  his 
very  natural  anxiety.  The  Memoir  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  {commissio^^  consist- 
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iog  of  Citizens  Laplace,  Bonaparte,  and  La- 
croix.  M.  Biot  went  home  to  dine  in  Rue 
Christine,  and  in  the  evening  heard  from  his 
host  an  approving  comment  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  performed  his  part  at  the 
Black  Board.  After  saluting  Madame  La- 
place, he  was  asked  by  the  great  man  to  fol- 
low him  into  his  study;  he  there  opened  a 
drawer,  and  took  out  a  paper,  dirty  and  yel- 
low with  age,  which,  to  the  young  geome- 
trician's no  small  astonishment,  contained 
exactly  his  own  supposed  discovery,  and  also 
recorded  the  author  as  having  stopped  short 
at  the  point  where  he  had  been  advised 
himself  to  stop.  It  was  very  natural  that 
this  most  unexpected  communication  should 
raise  conflicting  feelings  in  the  young  man — 
the  disappointment  at  finding  he  had  been 
anticipated — the  gratification  to  find  that  his 
predecessor  was  Laplace ;  but  ke  seems  not 
to  have  felt,  what  nevertheless  might  have 
struck  him,  that  Laplace's  keeping  his  dis- 
oover)  so  long  secret  rather  indicated  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  its  value ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  th'at  when  Laplace  hit  upon 
the  method,  he  had  attained  little  of  the  ce- 
lebrity which  he  afterwards  reachecj.  We 
have  resorted  to  the  memoir  itself  {Diver8 
SavanSf  tom.  i.  p.  290),  and  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  method  is  curious,  and  that  it 
has  real  merit ;  but  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine  whether  it  was  of  great  originali- 
ty. Certainly  Euler  in  his  "  Memoirs  on  the 
Inverse  method  of  Tangents"  was  on  the 
same  ground ;  and  the  most  profound  and 
fertile  of  analysts  may  have  thrown  out 
something  which  seemed  to  anticipate  the 
step.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Laplace's  delicate 
ana  kind  proceeding  can  hardly  be  noticed 
with  too  triUch  approbation.  He  added  to 
the  obligation  conferred  on  M.  Biot  by  re- 
quiring from  him  the  strictest  secrecy ;  and 
that  injunction  has  only  now  been  violated 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had  seemed 
to  dej»troy  by  prescription,  he  says,  the  force 
of  this  obligation. 


We  are,  however,  obliged  to  add  that  La- 
place's conduct  on  other  occasions  was  far 
from  being  so  praiseworthy.  No  man,  on 
the  whole,  seems  to  have  been  more  slow  to 
record  the  claims  of  others,  or  more  ready  to 
advance  his  own,  when  the  question  arose  of 
scientific  discovery.  You  may  read  the 
Mecunique  Celeste^  and  hardly  suppose  tha  t 
its  author  had  any  predecessor  in  either 
physical  astronomy  or  dynamics,  or  even  the 
calculus  in  general.  D'Alembert,  and  Clai- 
raut,  and  Lagrange  are  hardly  mentioned ; 
all  is  Laplace — nay,  he  even  mentions  the 
celebrated  theorems  which  are  familiarly 
known  to  all  geometricians  by  the  name  of 
their  authors,  Maclaurin  and  Taylor,  without 
any  name  at  all !  This  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  a  great  stain  on  the  memory  of 
that  illustrious  man,  and  it  is  a  stain  which 
one  such  creditable  anecdote  as  M.  Biot  has 
recorded  in  this  interesting  paper— or  even 
a  few  such — never  can  wash  away.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a  great  geometrician,  and  a 
little  man.  His  grief  over  the  blindness  of 
the  Restoration  government,  as  gravely  an- 
nounced to  a  fnend  of  ours,  because  it  had 
not  made  the  whole  peerage  hereditary,  he 
being  one  of  the  peers  for  life  only,  was  al- 
most comic ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  his 
omitting  the  dedication  to  Napoleon  in  his 
second  edition  after  the  Emperor's  downfall, 
when  in  his  first  he  had  had  .  the  efirontery 
to  avow  that  his  statement  of  his  patron's 
greatness  was  the  truth  he  most  cherished 
and  esteemed  in  all  the  pages  that  it  pre- 
faced ?  Perhaps  his  vote  on  one  important 
question,  dividing  his  name,  and  putting 
*  La  Mn  one  column  and '  Place  *  in  the  other, 
when  the  one  meant  *  Yes,*  the  other  '  No/ 
exceeds  in  baseness  all  that  the  history  of  the 
littleness  of  great  men  has  .left  in  its  ^ot 
scanty  records.  It  leaves  us  to  apply  to  his 
character  the  jest  of  Napoleon  upon  the 
practical  talents  of  his  learned  Minister  of  the 
Interior — that  he  had  imported  into  affairs 
the  infinitesimal  spirit  [des  infiniment  petiti. ) 


■I  ^  »♦- 


Araoo's  WoKKS.—rArago  announces  that 
he  will  at  last  begin  the  printing  of  his  long 
prepared  but  not  yet  published  works.  His 
health  is  deeply  shattered.  When  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  ceased  to  exist  he  was  so 
weak  that  he  could  scarcely  walk,  but  since 
then  repose  has  considerably  recruited  his 
strength,  but  he  does  well  to  undertake  the 
long  postponed  publication  of  his  studies. 
The  nrst  issued  will  be  on  Measuring  the 
latenttty  of  light,  which  he  is  now  readmg 
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to  the  Academy  ;  subsequently  he  will  bring 
out  the  Astronomy,  so  long  waited  for.  It 
is  true  that  some  years  since  a  book  was 
printed  with  this  title,  composed  from  notes 
of  some  of  his  lectures  ;  this  work  has  pass- 
ed through  many  editions  and  has  been 
translated  into  other  latiguages,  though  he 
has  often  protested  against  it  as  an  entirely 
erroneous  and  perverted  presentation  of  his 
ideas. 
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1.  Das  Gothefeier  zu  Berlin  im  Jahfe  1849.  Berlin :  1849. 

2.  Goethe  in  Berlin,    Erinnerungs-Blatter  zur  Feier  seines  hundertjahrigen 

Gebwrtsfestes,     Berlin :    1849. 

3.  Zu  Goeihe^s  Jubelfeier.     Studien  zu  Goethe^s  Werken.    Von  Heinrich  Duw- 

ZER.     Elberfeid:  1849. 
4   Goethe^s  Brief e  an  Frau  von  Stein,  2  vols.     "Weimar  :  1848. 


On  August  28,  1840,  and  the  following 
days,  Germany  celebrated  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  her  greatest  wri- 
ter. All  the  literary  capitals  of  that  land  of 
literature  vied  with  each  other  in  inventing 
ceremonial  observances  for  the  national  jubi- 
lee. In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  mu- 
sical tendencies  of  the  people,  operatic  rep- 
resentations formed  the  leading  features  of 
the  several  festivals.  The  dramatic  chefs 
fTauvre  of  the  poet  were  produced  with 
every  accompaniment  which  modem  skill  in 
music  and  decoration  could  supply  |  his  ly- 
rics— solemn,  festive,  and  satirical — were 
performed  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  by 
mixed  chorusses  of  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs: Schumann,  Mendelsohn  Bartholdy, 
and  the  other  living  or  recent  composers  of 
Germany,  furnished  their  sweetest  strains 
for  the  great  occasion.  All  the  literary  and 
philosophical  celebrities  of  the  day  contribu- 
ted* their  quota  of  odes,  speeches,  and  senti- 
ments. The  veteran  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt officiated  as  Coryphaeus  at  Berlin,-  and 
led  the  way  in  an  address  full  of  his  own 
brilliant  generalizations,  of  which  the  most 
characteristic  specimen  that  we  can  find  is 
the  comparison  of  the  lives  of  men  of  genius 
to  'Hhe  appearance  of  those  everlasting 
lights  of  celestial  space  of  which  the  greater 
orbs  are  sometimes  dispersed  like  sporadic  ex- 
istences in  the  measureless  ocean,  sometimes 
united  in  brilliant  groups."  Nor  were  the 
proper  attractions  wanting  for  the  inferior 
orders  of  th^  cultivated  world.  There  were 
triumphal  arches,  fountains,  scenic  decora- 
tions, transparencies  of  Gothe  surrounded 
by  every  attribute  of  allegory — Gothe  as 
"  Dichterkind ''  on  a  griffin,  Gothe  as  "  Dich- 


terjungling,"  on  a  Pegasus— dinners,  polkas, 
illuminations  and  fireworks: 

Yet  it  seems  that  the  celebration,  every- 
where alike,  was  regarded  as  a  failure.  No 
corresponding  inspiration  was  kindled  in  the 
audiences  by  the  laborious  enthusiasm  of  the 
stage-managers.  They  listened,  dull,  spirit- 
less and  uninterested ;  or,  at  best,  they  ap- 
plauded the  music,  and  gazed  on  the  show, 
as  they  might  on  any  other  occasion ;  but 
without  any  notice  of  the  peculiar  signifi- 
cance of  the  day.  The  fates  themselves  ap- 
peared to  take  a  pleasure  in  mocking  the  so- 
lemnity. It  was  marred  everywhere  by  cross 
accidents.  At  Berlin  the  contractor  for  the 
banquet  miscalculated  the  number  of  his 
guests,  and  the  assembled  votaries  had  to 
endure  four  mortal  hours  of  a  dinner  which 
was  little  better  than  nominal,  the  intervals 
between  the  speeches  not  being  duly  enliven- 
ed by  courses  of  more  substantial  diet.  At 
Weimar,  so  long  the  poet's  residence,  his 
own  family  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
business  ;  owing,  it  was  said,  to  some  quar- 
rel with  the  municipality  about  the  property 
in  his  relics.  At  Frankfort,  his  birthplace, 
the  burghers  were  insolvent,  and  out  of  hu- 
mor ;  the  populpce  savage  and  sore  from  the 
recent  chastisement  of  their  neighbor  radi- 
cals of  Baden  by  the  Prussian  bayonets. 
They  voted  the  whole  affair  a  piece  of  aris- 
tocratic impertinence ;  and  when  the  man- 
agers got  up  a  nocturnal  serenade  in  front  of 
the  old  house  of  the  Gothes,  the  mob  inter- 
rupted it,  and  put  the  performers  to  flight 
with  a  choms  of  "  Katzenmusik." 

No  doubt  the  period  at  which  the  jubilee 
fell  was  ah  unfortunate  one.  Men's  minds, 
reeking  with  political  excitement,  were  litUe 
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disposed  to  take  interest  in  the  payment  of 
a  somewhat  pedantic  homage  to  mere  litera- 
ry greatness.  The  failure  of  so  many  cher- 
ished schemes  of  German  freedom  and  union 
had  engendered  among  the  more  enthusiasm 
tic  a  spirit  of  fierce  disappointment,  which 
was  ready  enough  to  vent  itself  in  bitterness 
against  the  memory  of  the  idols  of  the  last 
generation.  The  attacks  of  BO  me  and  his 
school  had,  moreover,  indisposed  the  senti- 
ments of  many  of  the  younger  class  towards 
Gdthe.  The  cherished  author  of  the  higher 
caltivated  circles  had  been  represented — with 
very  little  reason — as  opposed  to  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  the  lower  orders  ;  and — with  a 
good  deal  more — as  having  labored  to  re- 
press that  spirit  of  hopeful  activity  out  of 
which  alone  political  reforms  could  arise. 
His  reputation,  in  short,  had  become  a  kind 
of  battle-field  between  democrats  and  con- 
servatives ;  and  the  former,  although  for  the 
moment  the  defeated  party,  were  as  yet;  the 
loadest.  But,  beyond  all  these  temporary 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  commemoni- 
tion,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  sense  of  un- 
reality, a  blank  dissatisfaction,  weighed  on 
minds  capable  of  calmer  and  more  elevated 
judgment.  The  worship  which  was  once 
paid,  sincerely  if  blindly,  to  the  living  man, 
had  become,  they  felt,  mere  conventional 
idolatry  of  the  dead.  Gothe  was  no  longer 
what  he  had  been,  nor  was  his  Germany  the 
same.  It  was  not  the  fame  of  the  "  Artist  *' 
which  was  in  question  :  that  was  established. 
In  that  character,  "  nothing  coald  touch  him 
farther ;"  the  Book  of  Fate  had  closed  on 
the  page  which  recorded  his  name.  But 
Gdthe  liad  been  much  more  than  this  to 
Germany.  For  many  years  he  had  been  re- . 
rarded  as  the  first  practical  philosopher  of 
his  day — the  Liberator  of  the  age  from  pre- 
judice and  barbarism ;  the  great  Teacher, 
from  whom  men  were  to  learn  how  to  direct 
their  energies  aright,  how  to  achieve  that 
perfect  balance  or  harmony  of  the  faculties 
and  passions  in  which  he  placed  the  su- 
preme good  of  his  system.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  had  been  reverenced  with 
an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  in  modern  days, 
and  which  nothing  but  its  honesty  preserved 
from  absolute  ridicule.  Each  of  his  greater 
works  had  been  overlaid  with  multiplied 
gloss  and  commentary,  in  which  critics  vied 
with  each  other  in  extracting  from  their  sub- 
ject the  greatest  amount  of  recondite  learn- 
ing. Every  trivial  saying  which  he  chose, 
after  his  half-solemn  half- mystifying  fashion, 
to  propound  as  oracular,  had  been  treasured 
•sa    expuided   as   a  relic  of  inspiration. 


Where  was  all  this  glory  now  ?  Where  was 
the  vaunted  "  world  philosophy,"  of  the 
accomplished  Epicurean  ?  Had  it  not  be- 
come as  vain  and  wearisome  as  the  systems 
of  those  former  schools  which  it  had  been 
held  to  supersede  ?  Was  not  there  a  painful 
suspicion  that  much  of  the  weakness  and  de- 
generacy of  the  higher  classes — much  of 
their  impotence  to  resist  the  torrent  of  those 
false  principles  and  exaggerated  sentiments  in 
which  they  had  long  ceased  to  share — was 
owing  to  the  enervating  influence  of  doc- 
trines once  admired  as  exalting  man  to  the 
ethereal  serenity  of  angelic  natures? 

All  these  were  unsettled  questions  at  best. 
The  world  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point 
in  its  progress  from  which  it  might  survey 
with  judicial  clearness  the  character  of  the 
mighty  deceased ;  and  his  spirit  evoked  un- 
timely from  its  recent  grave  for  this  solemni- 
ty, was  viewed  by  numbers  as  a  sceptre  of 
questionable  shape — a  crowned  phantom, 
the  legitimacy  of  whose  title  was  still  under 
just  debate. 

The  time  has  assuredly  not  arrived  for  a 
full  appreciation  of  Gothe.  The  peculiar 
spirit  of  that  age  in  which  his  mind  was 
formed  as  yet  clings  too  much  to  our  gener- 
ation, to  render  us  truly  competent  and  im- 
partial judges.  But  the  time  has  arrived, 
we  think,  when  it  behoves  us  to  question 
ourselves  as  to  the  results  of  that  long  and 
brilliant  career  on  modern  society.  It  k  time 
to  examine  what  Gothe  has  done  for  us, 
what  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  train 
of  thought  which  he  has  left  behind  him, 
what  school  he  has  founded,  what  is  the 
general  bearing  of  his  philosophy  on  those 
which  preceded  it  and  on  those  which  are 
yet  to  come.  These,  no  doubt,  may  seem 
questions  of  more  immediate  importance  in 
Germany,  and  on  the  Continent  generally, 
than  for  our  solitary  and  self-sufficing  socie- 
ty. But  the  contagion  of  a  genius  so  search- 
ing as  his,  is  to  be  kept  out  by  no  quarantine 
of  English  prejudices  and  indifference.  The 
subject  is  not  disposed  of  by  the  mere  state- 
ment that  English  people  read  little  of 
Gothe;  if,  indeed,  the  fact  be  so.  They 
read  him  at  second  or  third  hand ;  they  meet 
-with  some  portion  of  his  spirit  alike  in  the 
abstruser  speculations  of  modem  religion 
and  ethical  philosophy,  and  in  the  common 
literature  of  the  day.  No  one  can  well  over- 
estimate the  influence  which  a  single  mind, 
possessed  of  great  original  powers,  and  turn- 
ing them  in  a  popular  direction,  exercises  in 
our  day  of  rapid  interchange  of  thought ;  or 
the  speed  with  which  that  influAn&A  ^&  ^^^* 
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veyed,  by  a  thousand  ramifying  channels,  to 
the  very  extremities  of  the  educated  com- 
munity. 

And  this  must  be  the  apology  for  foreign- 
ers, like  ourselves,  when  we  venture  to  pass 
criticisms  on  great  names  like  his,  apparently 
80  far  removed  from  our  judgments  by  pe- 
culiarities of  language  and  habits  of  thought. 
It  is  an  apology,  which  conveys  at  the  same 
time  a  fariiigher  compliment  than  any  which 
literary  flattery  could  devise.  When  we  are 
told  that  we  cannot  understand  Gothe,  our 
answer  is,  that  he  has  made  himself  under- 
stood. Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, his  writings  have  forced  the»r  way  into 
our  own  literature,  and  he  is  as  much  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  present  educated  genera- 
tion of  Englishmen,  as  our  own  Gibbon,  or 
Johnson,  or  Wordsworth.  We  are  not  only 
entitled,  but  bound,  co  examine  and  to  judge 
of  him,  and  to  say  for  ourselves,  with  what- 
ever consciousness  of  uncertainty  in  our  judg- 
ments, what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
power  which  is  at  work  among  us,  and  how 
far  its  operation  is  for  good  or  for  evil. 

And  a  similar  apology  is  perhaps  due  to 
eur  readers^  for  calling  their  attention  from 
topics  of  more  immediate  interest  to  some 
which  may  appear  a  little  trite  and  inappro- 
priate to  the  time.  This  journal  has,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  and  when  the  subjects  were 
more  recent,  taken  part  in  critical  controver- 
sies about  Gothe's  literary  fame,  and  has 
sometimes  incurred  thereby  the  indignant 
animadversions  of  those  who  claimed  for  the 
object  of  their  admiration  the  somewhat  in- 
consistent honors,  as  they  always  appeared 
to  us,  of  being  at  once  the  universal  genius 
whom  all  the  world  was  bound  to  worship, 
and  the  peculiar  genius  whom  few  could  un- 
derstand besides  themselves.  But  we  have 
no  wish  to  go  again  over  that  beaten  ground. 
It  is  less  with  Gothe  as  the  mere.author  than 
as  the  moral  philosopher  that  we  are  now 
concerned.  For  that  Gothe's  writings  do 
involve  a  peculiar  view  of  life,  its  duties,  and 
its  objects — that  he  has  furnished  mankind, 
not  only  with  new  subjects  of  thought,  but 
with  new  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling — is 
declared  at  once  by  his  multitudinous  ad- 
mirers, and  by  the  determined  band  of  .op- 
ponents who  in  later  years  have  been  raised 
up  against  him  in  his  own  country.  And  we 
must  still  farther  trespass  on  our  reader's 
indulgence  for  somewhat  antiquated  criti- 
cism, if,  in  order  to  estimate  still  more  fully 
the  position  from  which  he  started,  the 
ground  which  he  traveled,  and  the  direction 
which  he  has  given  to  those  who  are  to  con- 


tinue the  race,  we  go  still  farther  back,  and 
concern  ourselves  awhile  with  celebrities  still 
more  out  of  date.  For  as  three  great 
names — Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Gothe — 
represent,  in  succession,  the  different  phases 
of  the  social  philosophy  of  an  entire  century, 
so  the  three  owners  of  the  names  are  con- 
nected, not  solely  by  the  law  of  literary  de- 
pendence, but  by  those  of  re-action  and  con- 
trast. It  is  im possible  in  any  degree  to  un- 
derstand the  functions  exercised  by  Gothe 
in  the  European  commonwealth,  without 
taking  into  view  those  performed  by  his  pre- 
decessors ;  not  merely  because  his  mind  was 
of  course  in  great  measure  formed  by  theirs, 
but  also  because  his  philosophy  is  just  what 
was  looked  for  by  a  generation  which,  like 
his,  had  been  taught  by  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, and  had  become  dissatisfied  with  its 
teachers — partly  a  complement  of  their  doc- 
trines, partly  a  protest  against  them. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  go  higher 
than  to  Voltaire  in  tracing,  for  popular  pur- 
poses, the  parentage  of  modem  continental 
philosophy.  For  his  most  extraordinary 
gift  was  that  of  assimilating,  combining, 
and  reproducing  the  thoughts  of  others  ;  so 
that,  with  little  originality  of  his  own,  he 
was  able  to  pass  off  his  second-hand  inspira- 
tion as  genuine.  Clear,  subtle,  daring, 
with  every  quality  but  depth,  he  obtained 
all  that  sway  over  the  public  mind  which 
is  seldom  acquired  by  the  real  originator  of 
thought — too  conscious,  in  general,  of  the 
inadequacy  of  his  own  views  to  be  able  to 
impose  them  with  the  tone  of  a  sovereign. 
Few  indeed  looked  through  Voltaire,  at 
Bayle  and  Pascal,  who  stood  behind  him. 
He  seemed  to  France,  and  Europe  in  gen- 
eral, to  occupy  the  extremity  of  the  visible 
horizon — the  father  of  authorship — the  ora- 
cle alike  of  politics,  philosophy,  and  litera- 
ture— the  living  **  We'*  of  journalism  before 
journalism  had  acquired  its  present  sub- 
stantial existence.  He  deserves,  therefore, 
to  rank  as  the  first  of  the  great  priests  of 
the  modern  creed  of  Negation.  There 
were  poets  before  Homer,  and  sceptics  be- 
fore Voltaire  ;  and  it  may  be  a  profitable  as 
well  as  curious  research  to  inquire  after 
both :  but  for  us,  whose  object  is  only  to 
trace  in  some  degree  the  course  of  popular 
thought  and  writing  in  later  days,  Voltaire 
is  the  beginning  of  all  things 

To  many,  indeed,  the  examination  of  pe- 
culiarities m  his  character  seems  superfluous. 
Voltaire  was  an  infidel  and  an  arch-teacher 
of  infidelity ;  and  as  such  to  be  cast  aside 
with  one  general  mark  of  vreprobadon.    We 
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would  willingly  remain  at  peace  with  critics 
sach  as  these,  for  we  respect  their  feelings, 
nay,  synopathize  with  them  far  too  sincerely 
to  condemn  or  sneer  at  them  :  we  travel  by 
a  more  arduous  and  doubtful  road  than 
they ;  but  it  is  to  meet  at  the  same  point,  if 
possible,  at  last.  But  we  would,  neverthe- 
less, ask  those  who  imagine  that  the  mere 
fact  of  his  infidelity  dispenses  with  all  seri- 
ous inquiry  into  its  tenets  and  motives,  by 
implying  utter  perversity  and  worthlessness 
of  judgment,  what  else  they  would  have 
had  him  but  an  infidel  ?  He  was  endowed 
with  a  clear  spirit  and  a  penetrating  genius : 
he  could  not  have  remained  among  the 
nameless  millions  who  live  and  die  in  nomi- 
nal belief.  Was  he  to  be  a  zealous  Roman- 
ist of  his  own  time  and  country  ?  Was  he 
to  acquiesce  in  the  religion  a  la  Maintenon 
which  was  in  fashion  in  his  young  years, — 
that  lowest  and  worst  of  hypocrisies, — 
when  coarse,  deliberate  vice,«unexcused  by 
passion,  was  not  only  varnished  over  by 
outward  decency,  but  actually  intruded 
among  r^igious  observances,  with  the  re- 
spectful acquiescence,  at  least,  of  the  pre- 
lates and  saints  of  an  age  which  the  Due 
de  Noailles,  a  Christian  writer,  is  not 
ashamed  to  indicate,  in  his  recent  '  Life  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,'  as  a  model  for  ours  ? 
Would  they  have  had  him  reverence  Chris- 
tianity under  the  cardinal's  hat  of  Dubois, 
or  Alberoni,  or  Fleury  ?  or  in  the  wretched 
seiies  of  low  intrigues,  craven  tempers,  and 
obscure  ambitions,  which  characterized  the 
last  years  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  be- 
fore their  dissolution  ?  Was  he  to  join  one 
half  of  the  sincere  believers  of  Paris  in 
persecuting  the  other  half,  in  the  affair  of 
the  Jansenists  ?  or  was  he  to  side  with  the 
martyrs  in  their  one-sided  orthodoxy, 
mingled  as  it  was  with  credulity  of  the  most 
contemptible  order?  All  this  was  impos- 
sible. There  was,  no  doubt,  an  alternative. 
There  was  then,  in  Romanist  France,  as 
there  has  been,  and  ever  is,  in  Christian 
countries  of  whatever  persuasion,  the  small 
company  of  God*s  chosen  servants — of 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  extract'  truth 
even  from  the  midst  of  bewildering  errors — 
of  those  who  are  rarely  known  to  the 
world,  and  can  but  seldom  even  know  and 
recognize  each  other  in  it.  But  to  say  of 
any  one  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  this 
invisible  Church  is  scarcely  a  reproach ; 
and  between  this  and  unbelief  there  was  no 
resting-place  for  a  mind  like  Voltaire's,  and 
in  his  day. 
The  open  and  literal  character  of  his  un- 


belief, wherein  he  differs  from  all  other 
really  great  men,  was  a  consequence  of  a 
certain  necessity  both  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature.  He  could  never  utter 
half  his  thought.  If  he  could  have  done 
so,  he  might  have  avoided  his  thirty  years 
of  exile,  or  have  spent  them  under  the 
shadow  of  royalty  at  Berlin.  And  his 
thought  went  always  directly  to  its  point. 
When  once  the  apparent  logical  truth  was 
reached,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  error  from  too  wide  generalization 
in  the  premises,  and  entertained  the  great- 
est contempt  for  all  who  suggested  it.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  that  he  should  frame 
for  himself  any  of  those  more  or  less  hazy 
atmospheres  of  mixed  sentiment  and  rea- 
soning— mixed  faith  and  increduUty — in 
which  80  many  minds  of  a  different,  per- 
haps a  superior  order,  have  been  and  are 
involved.  In  attacking  the  letter  of  the 
Bible,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 
was  dealing  direct  blows  at  the  foundation 
of  all  revealed  religion.  His  reasoning  on 
the  one  side  was  as  concise  as  the  popular 
reasoning  of  that  day  and  of  ours  on  the 
other.  There  is  a  revelation  from  God, 
says  the  common  syllogism  :  therefore 
every  word  of  the  Bible  is  true  in  its  literal 
sense.  Much  of  the  Bible  is  demonstrably 
false  in  its  literal  sense,  says  Voltaire,  there- 
fore there  is  no  revealed  religion.  His 
judgment  needed  no  further  proof  than  this  : 
his  conscience  never  awakened  to  the  void 
which  so  many  feel  whose  judgment  has  been 
led  astray.  He  had  no  shrinking  whatever 
from  the  abyss  of  negation,  which  (/pens  on 
most  men  when  revealed  truth  is  discarded. 
It  was  filled  up  to  his  perfect  satisfaction  by 
natural  religion.  There  was  no  doubt,  no 
mystery,  about  his  God  of  Nature.  A  few 
trivial  deductions  from  design  and  contrivance 
— a  few  probabilities  turned  into  axioms — 
were  quite  enough  to  satisfy  him.  It  might 
be  said  of  him,  as  Heine  says  of  his  off- 
spring, the  **  Genevese  School  ;*'  "They  made 
of  the  Deity  an  able  artist,  who  has  con- 
structed the  world  much  as  their  fathers 
manufactured  watches."  The  being  of  God 
was  in  his  view,  if  not  quite  as  strictly  de- 
monstrated as  the  falsehood  of  the  Bible,  at 
least  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  con- 
venience ;  and  an  Atheist  was  quite  as  absurd 
a  person  as  a  priest.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  occasional  fits  of  complaisance  to- 
wards thorough -going  friends  who  outstrip- 
ped him  in  their  unbelief,  his  own  judgment 
always  repudiated  Atheism.  He  also  dreaded 
it.    **  If,"  said  he  in  1765,  in  one  of  those  mo- 
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ments  of  almost  prophetic  clairvoyance  which 
distinguished  him,  "  the  world  were  ever  to 
be  governed  by  Atheists,  we  might  as  well 
be  under  the  empiic  of  those  infernal  beings 
who  are  represented  to  us  as  savagely  tor- 
menting their  victims." 

But  Voltaire  is  commonly  called  an  im- 
moral as  well  as  an  irreligious  writer ;  and 
the  saying  is  true  of  course,  but  not  true  in 
the  sense,  or  to  the  extent,  usually  intended. 
Immoral  he  was,  as  a  writer,  as  far  as  an 
imagination  as  lively  as  it  was  depraved, 
great  regardlessness  of  truth,  much  jealousy 
and  much  arrogance,  and  these  all  obtruded 
on  the  world  with  an  utter  absence  of  self- 
restraint,  could  make  him.  But  immoral  in 
the  'sense  of  an  impugner  of  the  laws  of 
morality  he  was  not ;  herein,  again,  differing 
from  the  great  men  who  followed  him.  He 
never  attacked  those  laws  directly  :  never 
indirectly  on  purpose,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  effect  of  his  reckless  ridicule.  On 
the  contrary,  he  upheld  them,  even  ostenta- 
tiously, as  the  foundations  of  his  system ; 
which  had  only  the  defect,  quite  impercepti- 
ble to  his  eyes,  of  containing  nothing  on 
which  the  foundations  themselves  might  rest. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  excessive  in- 
convenience of  a  world  without  morality  was 
demonstrable.  "The  Supreme  Intelligence 
which  has  formed  us  willed  that  there  should 
be  justice  on  the  earth,  in  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  live  on  it  a  certain  number 
of  years."  '*  La  morale  vient  de  Dieu,  comme 
la  lumiere."  Thou  shalt  not  do  murder,  like 
the  Dominicans ;  nor  be  ambitious,  like  the 
Jesuits  ;  nor  licentious,  like  the  Capuchins  : 
such  were  his  daily  edicts.  Why  not  ?  Be- 
cause the  God  of  Nature  has  willed  it :  and 
I,  Voltaire,  am  his  prophet:  and  if  you 
preach  aught  to  the-  contrary,  you  are  a 
Lametiie,  a  "  Velche,*'  a  barbarian. 

The  same  hard  clearness  in  his  outlines  of 
thought  equally  distinguishes  Voltaire  in 
other  points,  in  which  he  comes  closely 
within  range  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
his  readers.  His  very  egotism  is  of  this  de- 
scription. It  is  as  superficial  as  his  ethics 
and  his  religion.  Egotism,  which  is  the 
greatest  attraction  of  other  leading  writers 
with  whom  he  is  commonly  compared  and 
contrasted,  in  him  oiily  provokes  our  pro- 
pensity to  ridicule.  He  is  no  self-anatomizer. 
He  never  dreams  of  bringing  before  you  the 
man  Voltaire,  with  his  intimate  thoughts  and 
sympathies.  He  introduces  you  to  Voltaire 
the  historian,  the  tragedian,  the  literary  ora- 
cle of  his  age.  He  drapes  himself,  and  passes 
before  you  in  every  variety  of  attitude :  but 


you  never  for  a  moment  imagine  yourself 
Voltaire,  or  enter  with  him  into  that  deep 
communion  of  spirit  which  turns  books  into 
living  men.  His  whole  life  was  representa- 
tion, and  he  never  seems  to  have  conceived 
life  under  any  other  aspect.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why,  unlike  almost  all  other  great 
men,  he  is  perhaps  less  himself  in  his  familiar 
correspondence  than  anywhere  else.  Nothing 
makes  the  reader  less  intimate  with  Voltaire 
than  his  letters.  They  have  spirit  enouffh, 
but  no  body.  They  disclose  nothing,  be- 
cause their  author  had  no  secrets,  and  put 
his  soul,  such  as  it  was,  quite  as  much  into 
his  Philosophical  Dictionary,  or  his  fugitive 
criticisms,  as  into  his  closest  correspondence. 
It  was  an  odd  compliment  paid  by  an  Aus- 
trian Empress  to  Voltaire's  familiar  verses, 
that,  addressed  as  they  often  are,  to  the 
highest  correspondents,  and  playing  with  the 
most  delicate  subjects,  she  never  detected  an 
expression  in  t^em  contrary  to  etiquette. 

Such  was  Voltaire  in  some  of  his  moat 
salient  features ;  and  being  such,  it  may  be 
matter  of  surprise  with  some  that  his  in- 
fluence should  have  been,  not  only  so  ex- 
tensive in  his  own  day,  but  so  permanent 
with  later  generations.  Qualities  of  style* 
and  the  other  faculties  of  the  "  artist,*'  will 
not  account  for  this.  His  wit,  unrivalled  as 
it  is,  might  maintain  his  popularity,  but 
could  liot  pel  petuate  his  empire.  The  un- 
equalled conversational  beauty  of  his  style, 
by  which  the  reader  is  carried,  as  in  a 
pleasant  journey  on  an  easy  road,  over,  or 
past,  all  the  difficulties  at  which  deeper  rea* 
.  soning  would  stumble,  is  also  a  quality  rather 
to  excite  pleasure  than  to  ensure  admiration. 
Nor  has  the  good  which  Voltaire  really 
worked  in  his  own  time  much  to  do  with 
his  present  position.  As  a  destroyer  of  past 
abuses  he  may  be  entitled  to  gratitude  ;  but 
so  are  the  impugners  of  witchcraft,  and  other 
respected  but  u)rgotten  benefactors.  We 
must  therefore  seek  for  the  real  ground  of 
his  supremacy  elsewhere  ;  and  we  find  it  in 
the  close  adaption  of  his  philosophy  to  the 
requirements  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind. 
How  many  are  there — and  especially  men 
whose  business  makes  them  much  conversant 
with  the  world,  statesmen,  men  of  business, 
and  the  like,-r-to  whose  minds  scepticism 
like  that  of  Voltaire  is  not  only  a  natural 
element,  but  one  in  which  they  feel  con- 
tented, and  out  of  which  they  seek  not  for 
escape  !  Ijl^matism  has  no  attractions  for 
them  ;  but  mysticism  is  even  more  adverse 
to  their  dispositions.  The  first  will  not 
satbfy  their  shrewd  and  cautious  natures ; 
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bat  the  second  always  produces  on  them  the 
effect  of  imbecility  or  cheatery.  They  find 
the  world  full  of  problems,  and  compel  them- 
selves to  take  the  first  and  simplest  practi- 
cal solution.  "  II  faut  prendre  un  parti/*  (the 
motto,  of  Voltaire's  latest  defence  of  natural 
religion,  1772,)  is  the  principle  on  which  they 
choose  their  line :  but  criticism,  not  faith,  is 
their  natural  element.  They  have  a  clear 
perception,  if  not  a  keen  sense,  of  moral  right 
and  wrong;  and  none  of  the  sophistry  by 
which  minds  of  a  different  class  seek  daily 
to  obscure  it  has  any  effect  upon  them. 
Such  men  are  true  Yoltarians ;  and  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  they  are  sceptics  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word,  or  whether  they 
have  deliberately  chosen  a  religion,  rather 
by  an  act  of  the  will  than  of  the  intellect, — 
rather  as  a  thing  to  be  received  than  believed. 
While  such  men  exist,  and  have,  as  they 
must  have,  a  marked  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  their  great  mas- 
ter, whether  his  influence  be  felt  direct  or  at 
second-hand,  will  remain  one  of  the  literary 
sovereigns  of  the  world. 

But  such  minds  will  always  constitute  a 
minority,  however  important  a  one,  among 
thinking  and  feeling  men.  The  multitude  of 
those  to  whom  faith  is  a  necessity  is  far 
greater.  It  would  far  exceed  the  present 
purpose  to  examine  how  the  Voltarian  in- 
fluence required  and  called  into  existence  by 
inevitable  reaction  a  counterbalancing  power ; 
and  how  this  was  furnished  by  a  spirit  of  a 
very  different  character,  one  far  inferior  in 
those  points  wherein  Voltaire's  supremacy 
lay,  but  as  infinitely  superior  in  others,  and 
great  above  all  in  his  own  weaknesses : — 
one  too  who  resembled  Voltaire  at  least  in 
this,  that  he  adopted  and  attracted,  and 
effaced  by  the  splendor  of  his  own  genius, 
the  converging  tendencies  of  many  minds 
anterior  to  his  own.  With  none  of  Voltaire's 
advantages — low  in  origin,  coarse  in  tastes, 
repulsing  the  intimacy  and  outraging  the 
self-opinion  of  literary  folks,  wayward  in 
heart  and  understanding  to  a  degree  which 
amounted  to  unquestionable  insanity — Rous- 
seau swayed  the  world  by  two  prevailing 
qualities.  He  was  the  great  poet  of  the  uni- 
versal passion — love.  He  was  the  great 
prophet  of  the  doctrine  most  universally  se- 
ductive to  the  human  intellect — the  perfecti- 
bility of  man.  He  introduced  man  to  anew 
guide — a  guide  who  might  serve  eiti.er  as  a 
substitute  for  revelation  or  a  cdbpanion  to  it ; 
teaching  that  every  man  was  indeed  a  law 
unto  himself.     If  not  absolutely  the  first  to 


proclaim  this  doctrine,  he  was  the  first  to 
clothe  it  sometimes  with  the  seductive  graccts 
of  refined  voluptuousness,  sometimes  with 
the  still  more  powerful  attractions  of  asceti- 
cism and  self-denial,  borrowed  from  a  se- 
verer creed*;  oftener  still,  with  the  charms  of 
philanthropy.  This  was,  in  truth,  as  has 
been  often  observed,  a  consummation  for 
which  the  world  had  been  long  preparing. 
The  practical  sense  of  man's  corruptioQ 
through  original  sin,  the  moving  principle  of 
so  many  religious  reformations,  had  long 
been  dying  awny.  Rome  had  preserved  it 
dogmatically  ;  but,  mingled  as  it  was  in  the 
view  of  Romanists  with  the  tenets  of  a  de- 
nounced and  unpopular  school,  it  was  daily 
more  and  more  lost  sight  of  in  their  general 
teaching.  Polite  Galvanism  was  thrusting  it 
into  the  background  as  fanatical,  the  Church 
of  England  as  methodistical.  The  principles 
of  Rousseau  had,  at  the  utmost,  to  break 
down,  or  rather  to  sap,  the  fence  of  a  few 
traditionary  dogmas,  and  appeared  to  num- 
bers of  unsuspicious  believers  fit  to  take  their 
place  side  by  side  with  such  diluted  Chris- 
tianity as  they  possessed. 

Accordingly,  the  influence  of  the  "  Gospel, 
of  Rousseau,"  as  it  has  been  called  with 
greater  force  than  is  often  contained  in  a 
mere  sarcasm,  spread  with  electric  rapidity 
over  Europe  and  America.  It  became  at 
once  the  sole  reh'gion  of  multitudes,  the 
subsidiary  religion  of  multitudes  more. 
Christianity  itself, — that  is,  the  Christianity 
of  the  world, — seemed,  as  we  have  said,  to 
embrace  and  admit  it ;  much  as  Christianity 
had  in  early  times  appeared  to  admit  the 
popular  infusion  of  Platonism ;  less,  no 
doubt,  in  England  than  elsewhere ;  but  to 
an  extent  we  seldom  realize,  even  among 
our  own  insulated  and  unsentimental  people. 
If  it  entered  most  powerfully  into  the  new 
Catholicism  of  the  Stolbergs,  Schlegel,  and 
the  rest,  on  the  Continent ;  if  it  penetrated 
among  the  Pietists  of  Protestant  Germany, 
where,  as  Gothe  himself  says,  "  ad  soon  as 
the  belief  in  good  works  and  their  merit 
ceased,  sentiroentalism  took  its  place;"  it 
was  not  less  distinctly  traceable  in  the  ten- 
dencies of  many  popular  religionists  among 
ourselves.  It  insinuated  itself  among  the 
Quakers  and  Unitarians  ;  it  made  way  even 
among  the  children  of  Knox  and  Cameron ; 
nay,  the  very  names  of  our  Howards  and 
Wilberforces,  of  which  Religion  is  so  justly 
proud,  cannot  be  altogether  disengaged  from 
the  ties  of  partial  allegiance  to  that  of  Rous- 
seau.      Anglicanism    alone — strong    m    lis 
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calmness,  perhaps  its  coldness — seems  to 
have  rejected  the  specious  importation  al- 
most wholly,  and  from  the  beginning. 

The  time  of  »that  intermixture  has  nearly 
passed  by.  The  two  streams,  apparently 
commingled  for  a  period,  have*ruh  them- 
selves clear  again.  The  adherents  of  Reve- 
lation, taught  by  the  brief  duration  and 
shameful  fall  of  that  palace  of  self-righteous- 
ness and  vain  glory  which  Rousseau  and  his 
lollowers  raised,  have  returned  in  great 
measure  under  the  severer  discipline  of  an- 
cient belief.  Among-  all  the  conflicts  of 
modern  religious  scnools,  this,  at  least, 
seems  to  us  discernible,  notwithstanding 
some  recent  and  partial  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  the  strong  anti-Pelagian 
view  of  man  and  the  world,  however  vari- 
ous the  shapes  which  its  conclusions  may 
assume  among  Catholics  aiid  Protestants, 
gains  ground,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
characteristic  ;  that  the  sects  and  shades  of 
thinkers  which  hold  by  the  more  indulgent 
doctrine,  become  more  and  more  distinctly 
marked  oflf  from  the  body  of  believers,  and 
thrown  into  affinity  with  those  who  reject 
revelation.  But  the  system  of  Rousseau, 
though  no  longer  the  reigning  one,  either  in 
philosophy  or  religion,  is  still,  perhaps,  the 
most  generally  popular  of  alt  Examine 
thr(5ughout  Europe  the  life  of  courts  and 
cities-,  the  most  commonly  read  literature  of 
the  day,  the  received  social  theories  of  the 
til  ddle  classes,  and  the  feelings  of  women 
in  particular,  and  wherever  strict  rehgious 
views  do  not  prevail,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ordinary  substitute  is  still  the  **  Gospel 
of  Rousseau.'' 

To  compare  the  influence  exercised  by 
these  two  on  European  thought  would  be 
an  endless  task.  So  far  as  Englishmen 
may  venture  to  pass  judgment  on  such  a 
point,  we  should  say,  that  in  a  mere  literary 
point  of  view,  the  influence  of  Voltaire  had 
been  almost  wholly  for  good,  that  of  Rous- 
seau simply  mischievous.  Nor  is  this  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  The  best  points  of 
Voltaire  W€re  precisely  those  in  which  it 
was  most  easy  to  follow  him.  His  wit  was 
eminently  national,  and  differed  only  in  de- 
gree from  that  possessed  by  numbers  of  his 
compatriots.  His  clearness  of  expression, 
his  critical  acuteness,  and  the  charms  of  his 
narrative,  are  all  qualities  in  which  he  leaves 
a  model  more  or  less  easily  imi table.  And 
accordingly  most  of  the  better  class  of  French 
historical  and  philosophical  works,  written 
since  Voltaire's  day,  savors  of  Voltaire  in 


every  line.  Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
writer  for  whom  the  Horatian  phrase — 
exemplar  vitii8  imitahile — appears  to  have 
been  invented.  His  worst  points  are  those 
most  easily  seized,  and  most  tempting  to  the 
imitator.  His  peculiar  genius,  which  re- 
deems them,  is  unapproachable.  Men  of 
lively  but  shallow  fancy,  ready  rhetorical 
talent,  and  a  superficial  warmth  of  feeling, 
catch  and  exaggerate  the  tone  of  Rousseau 
with  fatal  facility  ;  and  thus  are  produced 
the  popular  sentimental  writers  whose  fashion 
culminates,  declines,  and  vanishes  almost 
within  a  generation — the  Saint  Pierres, 
Chateaubriands,  Lamartines,  and  the  like. 

But  if  we  turn  from  the  world  of  letters 
to  that  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  modern  polit- 
ical history,  we  shall  meet  with  a  very 
different  result.  Among  those  whose  men- 
tal character  and  culture  carry  us  back  to 
Voltaire,  we  shall  find  many  distinguished 
men ;  but  all  occupiers  of  second-rate, 
though  eminent  situations.  This  is  the 
school  which  furnishes  society  with  such 
leaders  as  Condorcet,  Talleyrand,  Metter- 
nich,  Thiers  ;  but  the  real  masters  of  men, 
those  who  have  moved  miUions  by  the  force 
of  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  have  always  had 
a  touch  of  the  spirit  of  Rousseau ;  such  men 
as  Mirabeau,  Robespierre,  Napoleon,  Nel- 
son— however  startUng  the  juxta-position 
may  appear. 

As,  in  the  history  of  a  single  human  life, 
relaxation  of  energies  is  sure  to  follow  their 
unnatural  tension ;  as,  with  men  of  intellec- 
tual character,  a  youth  of  enthusiasm,  full 
of  strong  purposes  and  exaggerated  impul- 
ses, is  commonly  followed  by  a  gradual  dis- 
enchantment, until  the  care  of  self  and  its 
interests  seems  to  become  the  only  reality  ; 
as  such  men  learn  to  smile  at  their  past  de- 
lusions— to  look  with  an  indulgence,  half 
contemptuous  and  half  tender,  on  their 
younger  companions  who  are  possessed 
with  those  longings  of  which  they  have 
proved  the  vanity ;  as  they  gradually  re- 
treat from  one  advanced  position  to  ano- 
ther, until  understanding,  and  wit,  and 
cultivated  sensibilities,  and  all  the  powers 
which  once  "  wandered  through  eternity,"  are 
tamed  and  disciplined  to  the  household  bu- 
siness of  smoothing  their  owner's  progress 
througli  the  troubles  of  the  world  ;  such 
were  the  changes  which  came  over  the 
philosophical  mind  of  Europe  when  Rous- 
seau was  deponed,  with  the  fall  nf  his  ex- 
travagant child,  the  Republic.  Thencefor- 
ward the  spirit  which  he  had  aroused  passed 
to  the  outer  multitude  of  thinkers  and  read- 
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ere,  the  ordinary  preservers  of  the  last  by- 
gone fashion.  Among  the  more  advanced 
class,  the  pretensions  of  his  imitators  were 
received  only  with  ridicule.  Something  new 
was  wanted.  Voltaire  had  exhausted,  for 
the  time,  intellectual  skepticism,  and  Rousseau 
sentiment.  Voltaire  had  mocked  at  ordi- 
nary human  nature;  Rousseau  had  dei6ed 
it  What  was  left,  for  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  decline  of  both,  except  the  philos- 
ophy which  turns  from  the  unsolved  enig- 
mas of  man's  general  uature  and  destinies 
to  the  cultivation  of  self,  which  strives  to 
eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various  im- 
pulses which  lead  to  extravagance — which 
passes  by  religion  with  a  bow,  and  philan- 
trophy  with  a  sneer,  and  teaches  man  that 
the  real  aim  of  his  existence  in  this  world  is 
the  enjoyment  of  it  ?  When  the  time  for 
a  new  religion  has  arrived,  a  prophet  has 
Dever  been  wanting  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  it :  and  that  eminence,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  was  reserved  for  Gothe. 

Gothe  was  bom  in  1749,  consequently 
ten  years  earlier  than  Schiller  and  the  others 
whom  we  commonly  regard  as  his  contem- 
poraries. The  habit  of  attaching  himself 
more  closely  to  younger  men  was  one  of  his 
characteristics,  as  we  shall  see  presently: 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with  others, . 
tends  to  make  us  forget  his  actual  age,  and 
rank  him  lower  down  in  his  century  than  his 
pix)per  place.  Nor  is  the  distinction  with- 
out importance ;  for  Gothe  being  ten  years 
older  than  his  companions  of  whom  we 
speak,  received  the  full  tide  of  the  irrup- , 
tion  of  Rousseau  into  Germany  in  a  soberer 
and  less  impressionable  mood  than  they. 
His  early  youth  passed  away  under  the  do- 
minion of  Voltaire ;  and  he  has  recorded  in 
his  conversations  with  Eckermann  the  deep 
unpression  which  the  philosophy  of  that 
school  made  on  him.  He  says  himself  that 
he  resisted  its  influence  successfully.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  scarcely  so  much  ex- 
posed to  its  contagion  as  he  imagined.  There 
were  Teutonic  faculties  and  deficiencies 
about  him  with  which  Voltairianism  was  in- 
compatible ;  too  much  real  depth  of  thought 
and  feeling;  an  appetite  for  mysticism, 
though  rather  intellectual  than  of  the  heart : 
a  wonderful  penetration  into  the  mental  con- 
dition of  other  men,  and  power  of  seeing 
with  others'  eyes,  such  as  no  Frenchman 
ever  possessed,  and  Voltairiai^Frenchmen 
least  of  all ;  a  deficiency,  we  canot  but  add 
in  the  quality  of  wit — whatever  his  country- 
men may  think  of  the  matter — most  strange 


in  a  mind  so  richly  furnished  with  other  gifts. 
We  are  apt,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  to  in- 
terpret those  passages  fh  which  he  attiibutes 
so  much  of  his  own  mental  cultivation  to 
Voltaire,  as  savoring  a  little  of  the  common 
perversity  of  men  of  genius  in  judging  of 
themselves ;  the  same  which  made  Byron 
vilipend  the  romantic  school,  and  pronounce 
himself  the  follower  of  Pope  ;  a  slight  af- 
fectation of  contemning  the  qualities  in  which 
they  excel,  and  praising  those  in  which  they 
fall  short.  Thus  far,  however,  is  true,  that 
some  results  of  Encyclopedic  teaching,  com- 
bined with  some  natural  coldness  of  dispo- 
sition, and  with  a  certain  pride  in  superiority 
to  mere  enthusiasm,  such  as  that  of  Schiller, 
enabled  Gothe  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
"  Sturm  and  Drang  Zeit,"  and  the  more 
powerful  seductions  of  the  Theo- philanthro- 
pic social  philosophy,  which  made  conquest 
of  Germany  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  French  Revolution. 

At  a  later  period,  Gothe's  literary  and 
personal  friendship  with  Schiller  became  one 
of  the  warmest  feelings  of  a  heart  not  much 
addicted  to  expansive  sympathies,  at  least 
with  the  masculine  division  of  humankind. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  his  admira- 
tion of  the  younger  poet,  as  an  author, 
however  sincere,  was  of  any  very  high  or- 
der. As  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  cour- 
tier, Gothe  had  always  something  of  a  By- 
ronic  contempt  for  mere  men  of  letters  ;  and 
Schiller  was  one  of  the  most  childlike  of  the 
species.  Both  as  a  critic  and  a  keen  obser- 
ver of  life,  he  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
unreality  of  Schiller's  poetical  world,  and  the 
defects  of  dramatic  studies  elaborated  from 
books,  not  from  life.  Moreover,  the  impar- 
tial judge  must  plainly  admit  that  there  was 
no  sympathy  in  Gothe's  heart  with  that  sin- 
gular purity  of  feeling,  that  unsuspecting 
romance  of  character,  which,  with  the  un- 
sophisticated and  uncritical,  is  Schiller's 
greatest  charm. 

In  fact,  the  connection  ^of  Gothe  with 
Schiller  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the  elder 
poet's  life  which  we  dwell  on  at  once  with 
pleasure  and  with  regret.  Nothing  can  be 
more  attractive  than  the  honest  admiration 
of  the  established  favorite  for  the  rising 
one  :^the  elder  brother's  fondness  with 
which  he  at  once  cautions  him  against  error, 
and  defends  him  airainst  attacks  : — their 
chivalrous  union  against  hostile  criticism, 
dullness,  and  '*  Philisterheit"  Schiller's 
popularity  for  a  time  eclipsed  Gothe's  ;  yet 
appears  to  have  been  as  thoroughly  enjoyed 
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by  Gothe  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  The 
early  death  of  the  former  alone  put  an  end 
to  a  literary  friendship  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  may  almost  be  termed  unex- 
ampled. 

And  yet  all  the  time  we  feel  a  painful  con- 
sciousness that  the  men  were  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  "  monstrous  gulf"  in  Schil- 
ler's own  words ;  a  more  "  dreary  gulf"  than 
that  of  literary  jealousy.  We  ao  not  speak 
of  mere  inequality  of  powers,  although 
Schiller's  place,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  at  best 
only  an  elevated  one  among  the  Dl  minores 
of  literature ;  Gothe's,  perhaps,  a  low  one 
among  the  superior  Divinities  ;  but  from  the 
lowest  of  these- last  to  the  highest  of  the 
second  rates,  the  distance  is  greater  than — 

" From  the'centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole" 

But  their  moral  aims  and  instincts  were 
wholly  opposite.     It  may  be  said  emphati- 
cally of  Schiller,  that  he  was  the  only  great 
writer  of  a  cultivated  age  who  ever  dared  to 
burst  through  the  restraints  which  worldly 
philosophy  casts  around  us,  and  to  appeal 
freely  and  without  reserve   to  the   common 
sympathies  of  the  honest  part  of  man's  na- 
ture,— the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  love  of 
glory,  virtue,  patriotism,  devotion, — all  the 
impulses  with  which  we  sympathize  in  the 
young,  even  when  our  own  hearts  have  be- 
come chilled  by  advancing  years,-  our  judg- 
ment warped   by  long  familiarity  with  the 
habitual  sarcasm  and  irony  of  the  cultivated 
world.  **  Virffinibus  puerisque"  is  the  fitting 
epigraph  of  all  the  works  of  his  maturer  age ; 
and  he  had  courage   enough  to  show  men 
that,  in  order  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  him, 
they  must  become  as  children,  and  put  on 
afresh  the  natural  simplicity  which  they  had 
cast  aside  as  the  garment  of  their  boyhood. 
And  he  succeeded,    with  more   than  mere 
literary  success.    "  The  mighty  charm  of  his 
song  not  only   touched   the   imaginations  of 
men,  but  also  their  consciences."    He  made, 
indeed,  no  durable   impression  on  his  age  ; 
the  glow  excited  by  his  populanty  was  faint 
and  transient ;  yet,  such  as  it  was,  it  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  produce  a  superficial   thaw 
on  the  ice  of  a  thousand  years,  and  to  bring 
men  back  to  the  times  of  which  we  dream 
rather  than  read,  when  genius,  and  virtue,  and 
crime  itself  wore  the  coloring  of  romance. 

To  Gothe  all  this  transparent  singleness 
of  enthusiasm  was  as  foreign  as  to  his  own 
Mephistopheles.  Even  in  his  best  dkkkIs, 
bis  feeling  for  it  was  only  that  of  an  artist 
for  a  beautiful  model.  His  disposition  was 
not,  indeed,  mocking,  nor  had  he  the  turn 


for  burle^ue  and  ridicule ;  his  efforta  in  this 
line  being  among  the  least  happy  of  his  com- 
positbns.  But  he  had  attained  a  higher  de* 
gree  in  the  science  of  negation  than  Alephia- 
topheles  himself.  He  had  attained  to  that 
profounder  sophistry  by  which  men,  instead 
of  acting  the  common  part  of  devils'  advo- 
cates, to  puU  down  ordinary  sainthood,  cre- 
ate artificial  virtues  out  of  the  weaknessea 
of  humanity,  and  canonize  aatnts  of  a  new 
and  questionable  order.  He  studied  by  pre- 
ference the  foibles  and  shortcomings  of  his 
fellow- mortals ;  varnished  them  over  with 
the  brilliancy  of  style  and  sentiment ;  and, 
while  professing  all  respect  for  ordinary  doc- 
trines and  ethics,  sought  to  prove  that  the 
real  religion  of  man's  heart,  and  the  real  end 
of  his  existence  lie  in  the  refined  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  affections,  and  in  sub- 
jecting all  irregular  impulses  to  a  course  of 
disciplined  self  indulgence. 

To  Gothe,  therefore,  Schiller's  heroes 
and  heroines  were  mere  unrealities, — crea- 
tures of  the  poet's  fancy.  Schiller,  he  saw, 
was  no  observer  of  nature,  and  never  depict- 
ed either  human  life  or  things  external  as 
he  found  them.  He  was  conscious,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  his  own  extraordinary  powers  . 
of  observing  both.  And  this  fundamental 
difference  between  their  two  habits  of  mind 
appears  to  us  to  be  what  he  originally  meant 
to  express  by  the  phrase,  that  **  Schiller's 
genius  was  *  subjective,'  his  own  *  objec- 
tive.' "  A  phrase  which  had  also  some  appa- 
rent foundation  in  Schiller's  Kantain  notions  ; 
and  which  Gothe's  supremacy  has  absolute- 
ly imposed  on  German  criticism,  until  the 
epithets  "  objective,"  "  many  sided,"  and 
such  like  Teutonicisms,  have  become  almost 
as  inseparably  attached  to  the  nam^  of 
Gothe,  as  "  judicious"  to  that  of  Hooker,  or 
"  venerable"  to  that  of  Bede.  It  is  a  bold 
thing  to  controvert  such  received  canons; 
but  less  bold  than  it  would  be  if  Gothe  him- 
self had  not  been  the  original  propounder  of 
them, — Gothe,  who  like  many  others  was 
never  so  little  infallible  as  when  he  judged 
of  himself.  We  cannot  but  think  that  if  the 
two  epithets  had  been  reversed,  they  would 
more  accurately  have  described  their  sub- 
jects. 

That  Schiller  never  reproduced  Nature  is 
true  ;  but  he  never  reproduced  himself.  He 
saw  Nature  at  second-hand — through  bookSs 
He  studied  the  classics  till  he  raised  for  him- 
self a  new  vlympus,  with  all  its  starry  dei- 
ties. He  studied  history  until  its  characters 
arose  before  his  fancy  like  living  beings,  only 
in  that  glorified  state  in  which — 
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'  Strength  waa  gigantic,  valor  high, 
And  wisdom  soared  beyond  the  sky.' 

All  bis  creations,  therefore,  were  drawn  from 
an  imaginary  world ;  but  stili  it  was  a  world 
wholly  external  to  himself.  His  characters 
may  be  brilliant  phantoms,  if  you  will,  but 
assuredly  they  are  not  so  many  Schillers. 
There  are  no  mere  reflections  from  his  own 
individual  being.  Schiller's  personality  scarce- 
ly enters  more  mto  his  poetry  than  Shak- 
speare's  or  Scott's. 

We  belie ve»  on  the  other  hand,  that  those 
who  are  in  earnest  in  their  love  of  Gothe, 
will  generally  agree  with  us  as  to  the  great 
source  of  his  power ;  namely,  that  it  is 
strictly  subjective,  in  the  most  intelligible 
sense  of  that  word.  It  has  its  origin  in  that 
strong  predominance  of  the  egotistical  and 
self-analytic  tendencies,  which  at  once  tempt- 
ed and  enabled  him  to  transfer  his  own  per- 
sonality to  the  characters  with  which  his 
imagination  was  dealing,  and  to  call  forth,  in 
doing  so,  the  corresponding  egotism  of  the 
reader.  If  Gothe's  situations  are  often  dra- 
matic, his  characters  are  seldom  so.  When 
called  on  to  exhibit  energy  or  passion,  they 
are  apt  to  respond  either  with  weakness  or 
ranting.  It  is  with  the  incomplete,  the  vague, 
the  purposeless  in  human  nature,  that  he 
seems  by  preference  to  concern  himself ;  and 
for  this  very  reason  he  addresses  himself  di- 
rectly to  the  large  majority  of  the  educated 
classes  of  mankind.  What  Shakspeare  has 
done  in  one  or  two  characters  only,  and  as^ 
an  exception,  G6the  does  with  all  those  in 
which  his  genius  delights  itself.  Truly  did 
Hazlitt  remark,  that  the  charm  of  the  char- 
acter of  Hamlet  lies  neither  in  dramatic 
power,  nor  in  external  resemblance  to  Nature^ 
but  in  the  strange  manner  in  which  its  work- 
ing and  peculiarities  correspond  with  our 
own, — "  It  is  we  who  are  Hamlet."  How 
thoroughly  this  saying  is  applicable  to  Gothe, 
every  day  s  additional  study  of  bis  works  will 
reveal  to  his  admirer.  None  of  his  best  re- 
membered impersonations  have  the  force  of 
will,  the  power  of  action,  which  are  com- 
monly exhibited  by  dramatic  artists  in  their 
leading  characters.  They  are  capricious, 
dreamy,  and  for  the  most  part  even  unim- 
passioned  creatures,  acted  upon,  rather  than 
acting,  meditating  on  life  rather  than  taking 
part  in  it.  But  they  are  ourselves.  It  is  the 
reader  who  is  Faust,  who  is  Tor  was,  alas !) 
Werter — who  is  the  real  Wiloelm  Meister. 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  rea- 
son why  the  poet  succeeds  in  so  wonderful 
a  manner  in  thus  delineating  us  to  ourselves, 


is  because  the  features  are,  in  reality,  dra?m, 
not  from  observation  but  from  self-inspec- 
tion ;  that  he  has  brougbt  forth  the  secrets 
of  hb  own  heart  in  order  to  elicit  those  of 
ours,  and  to  make  us  conscious  of  a  thousana 
hidden  tendencies  and  feelings  in  ourselves, 
of  which  we  had  only  a  dim  perception,  until 
they  were  thus  evoked  by  the  representation 
of  their  shadows. 

This  main  characteristic  of  Gothe's  genius 
is  obvious  enough.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  de- 
tect ^but  the  examination  well  repays  itself) 
the  singular  manner  in  which  it  mingles  with, 
and  gives  completeness  and  strength  to,  the 
other  powers  which  he  so  largely  possessed. 
No  one  contests  his  wonderful  acuteness  of 
observation  both  of  human  nature  and  also 
of  the  external  world.     And  yet,  even  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  and   much   mofe  the 
former,    his    observation    is    comparatively 
cold,    his   description   inanimate,  unless  he 
can,  in  a  manner,  project  himself  into  them, 
and  insinuatQ  his  own  heart  and  mind  into  his 
analysis  of  those  of  others — his  own  way  of 
perceiving  Nature  into  his  portraits  of  Na- 
ture herself.     According  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, and   the  researches   of  his  admirers, 
there  is   scarcely  one  of  his  stories  of  life 
which  is  not  founded  on  real  incident.     Those 
inserted  in  Wilhelm  Meister  are  said  to  be  all 
examples.     Power   of  inventing  a  plot   he 
seems  to  have  had  little  or  none.     His  way 
was  either  to  Uike  one  from  books,  or,  still 
more  commonly,  from   actual  occurrences. 
Characters  which  struck  him,  and  adventures 
of   which   he   was  cognizant   personally  or 
from  hearsay,  make  up  the  staple  of  his  nar- 
ratives.    And  yet  he  rarely  appears  to  be 
painting  character  simply,  and  as  external  to 
himself.     T»ike  certain  circumstances  of  life, 
certain  quiilities  of  mind  and  heart,  to  form 
an  imaginary  person — how  would  the  indi- 
vidual  Gothe   think  and  feel,  were  he  that 
person?     This  seems  to  be  the  invariable 
problem    which    he   sets    himself  to   solve. 
Nay,  we  must  apply  the  same  test  even  to 
his  descriptions  of  outward  nature  and  events, 
if  we  wish  to  appreciate  them  thoroughly. 
The  forests  of  the  Ilarz,  the  gorgeous  cloud- 
land  of  j.he  high  Alps  in  winter,  the  lakes  of 
Lombardy,  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  march  of 
an  invading  army,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  siege  ; 
few  have  represented  these,  even  as  mere 
pictures,  with  greater  skill  and  fidelity.     But 
the  pictures  lose  the  greater  part  of  their 
charm  unless  the  reader  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  mind  of  the  author,  and 
can  see  them  with  the  eyes  of  Gothe  him- 
self, and  partake  in  bis  sensations.     Wieland 
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saw  this  thoroughly,  when  the  herd  of  Ger- 
man critics  were  praising  Gothe's  supposed 
"  objectivity  "  and  "  realism."  **  The  speci- 
ality "  (says  he,  speaking  of  the  "  Swiss 
Travels,'*)  '*  which  here,  as  in  almost  all  his 
works,  distinguishes  him  from  Homer  and 
Shakspeare,  is  that  the  *  I.'  the  •  Ille  Ego,' 
glimmers  through  everywhere,  although 
without  ostentation  and  with  consummate  del- 
icacy." Gothe  himself  was  at  the  bottom, 
no  less  aware  of  it.  It  was  (no  doubt,)  a  real 
perception  of  this  leading  peculiarity  of  his 
own  genius,  though  he  often  aflfecled  to  dis- 
guise it  from  himself  and  others,  which  made 
him  sometimes  lecognize  that  the  bulk  of 
his  writings  were  in  truth  addressed  to  par- 
ticular classes  only.  "  My  works,"  he  said 
to  Ackermann,  "  never  can  be  popular :  they 
are  n(ft  written  for  the  multitude,  but  only 
for  individual  men  whose  pursuits  and  aims 
are  hke  my  own." 

A  curious  exemplification  of  this  leading 
peculiarity  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
composition  of  the  "Sorrows  of  Werter," 
about  which  many  stories  have  been  told'; 
but  the  latest  and  most  authentic  seems  to 
be  given  by  Herr  Diinzer  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  one  of  the  works  before  us.  Af- 
ter Gothe's  disappointment  of  the  heart  in 
the  matter  of  his  fair  Alsatian,  Friederike, 
he  fell  into  one  of  those  states  of  tender  mel- 
ancholy, in  which  a  youth  of  twenty-three 
generally  resorts  to  the  society  of  the  first 
fair  sympathizer  whom  he  can  find,  purely 
for  friendly  consolation.  Such  a  comforter 
he  soon  found  in  a  somewhat  bonrgeoise 
young  lady,  whose  paternal  appellation  now 
appears  to  have  been  Miss  Charlotte  Buff. 
To  her  he  confided  his  sorrows,  and  from  her 
he  exacted  sympathy  and  advice,  at  such 
unwarrantable  length,  that  poor  Charlotte, 
who  had  no  objection  to  a  bit  of  romance, 
provided  it  ended  in  the  orthodox  form  of  a 
proposal,  grew  tired  and  entered  into  a  ma- 
ter-of-fact  engagement  with  a  very  matter- 
of  fact  friend  of  both  parties.  Christian  Kest- 
ner.  The  discovery  of  this  treason  made 
Gothe  quite  certain  that  he  was  actually  in 
love  with  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  never 
chosen  to  communicate  his  feelings,  and 
threw  him  into  all  the  despair  of  rejected 
and  betrayed  attachment.  Just  at  this  cri- 
sis of  his  history  happened  the  tragic  adven- 
ture of  young  Jerusalem — him  of  the  buflf 
waistcoat  and  yellow  breeches — whose  fatal 
passion  is  recounted  in  the  **  Dichtung  imd 
Wahrheit."  The  two  events  combined — ^his 
own  disappointment  and  Jerusalem's — en- 
gendered the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter."    Wer- 


ter is  Jerusalem  and  Gothe  at  once  ;  he 
wears  the  costume,  he  undergoes  the  suffer- 
ings, he  talks  in  many  instances  the  very 
language  (borrowed  from  his  posthumous 
papers)  of  that  too  fascinating  foreign-office 
clerk ;  but  he  is  throughout  what  Gothe 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  Jerusalem  ; 
the  imaginary  transposition  of  the  poet  into 
the  perplexities  and  distresses  of  his  acquain- 
tance. And  thus  a  work  which,  let  critics 
speak  of  it  as  they  may,  has  excited  the  fan- 
cy and  controlled  the  hearts  of  numbers  of 
mankind,  is  spun  out  of  the  brain  of  a  poet 
from  materials  which  consist  simply  of  his 
own  heart  and  imagination,  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  idealised  truth  ;  for  "  Jerusa- 
lem "  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been  only  a 
young  attache  of  considerable  solemnity  an.d 
self-respect — his  fiame,  the  real  Charlotte, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  was  not  worth  knowing;  and  her 
double,  Charlotte  Kestner,  nee  Buff,  must 
have  been  little  better,  judging  from  the 
cold  manner  in  which  Gothe  speaks  of  her,- 
whom  he  occasionally  met  in  after  life.* 

But  if  the  real  tendency  of  Gothe's  genius 
was  thus  thoroughly  subjective  or  egotisti- 
cal, so  much  the  less  was  he  a  dramatist  in 
the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word.  Portraiture 
of  character,  independent  of  self,  he  has 
really  little  enough.  This  the  reader  can 
best  appreciate  by  reflecting  how  few  of  the 

*  See  Diinzer,  p.  89,  Ac  It  seems  that  Herr 
Kestner  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  part 
of  the  philosophic  husband,  assigned  to  him  in 
**  Werter,**  and  that  Gothe  was  forced  to  retouch 
the  character  considerably  in  the  second  edition, 
without  succeeding  in  thoroughly  pacifying  him; 
but  Oothe  was  by  this  time  deep  in  his  new  passion 
for  the  fashionable  Frankfort  belle,  Miss  Schonman, 
and  V  Werter  "  had  become  weariness  and  vezatioa 
to  him.  It  must  have  been  with  some  malicious 
pleasure  in  mystifying  his  admirers,  that  Oothe 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  "Werter"  into  the 
graceful  pleasantry  of  his  various  poems  to  "  Lili  :** 
such  as  tnose  exquisite  lines  in  which  he  complains 
of  her  tyranny  in  drawing  him  from  the  dreamy 
voluptuousness  of  a  poet's  study  into  her  favorite 
evening  parties: — 

'*  Warum  siehst  du  mich  unwiderstehlich, 

Ach !  in  jene  Pracht  t 
War  ich  guter  Junge  nicht  so  selig 

In  der  oden  Nacht  t 

**  Heimlich  in  mein  Zimmerchen  verschloasen 

Lag  in  Mondenschein, 
Qanz  von  seinem  Schauerlicht  durchflossen, 

Und  lofa  dammert'  ein. 

*^  Bin  Ich*s  noch,  den  du  bei  so  viel  Lichtem 

An  den  Spieltisch  haltst  f 
Oft  BO  unertraglichen  Gesichtem 

Gc^^iiba'  stellst  T  Ao,  Ao. 
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Secondary  figures  in  Gothe's  plays  or  novels 
he  can  realize  to  himself,  or  regard  with  the 
smallest  interest.  The  only  exception  of 
which  we  are  aware  proves  the  rule  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner.  He  is  said  to 
be  particularly  successful  in  the  delineation 
of  a  certain  class  of  female  characters,  in 
which  he  has  met  with  many  imitators ;  be- 
ings whose  attraction  lies  in  their  simple  and 
trustful  dependence  on  man  as  a  superior, — 
Mignon,  Clara,  Margaret.  But  the  true 
charm  of  these  imaginary  beings  lies  less  in 
themselves  than  in  their  relation  to  us — in 
the  feelings  of  protection  and  supremacy  to 
which  they  appeal — in  the  flattery  they  ad- 
minister to  masculine  vanity  and  self-glo- 
rification. 

We  will  only  add,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
an  objection  to  our  view  which  might  be 
taken,  that  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  what  has  been  already  said,  to  recog- 
nize Gothe's  great  excellence  in  one  peculi- 
arly dramatic  point — that  accuracy  of  keep- 
ing which  represents  everything  as  seen  and 
felt  by  the  party  introduced,  not  as  seen  and 
felt  by  the  describer.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  real  connexion  between  this 
qiality  and  that  strong  personality  which  we 
have  already  attributed  to  him.  It  was  pre- 
cisely because  Gothe  projected  so  much  of 
himself  into  the  characters  and  scenes  of  his 
writings,  that  he  made  the  events  described 
develope  themselves  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  own  dramatis  personce,  never  as  they 
would  be  perceived  by  a  third  party  observing 
from  without.  This  is  a  point  on  which  great 
objective  t^ilent — great  power  of  picturesque 
description,  for  instance — is  apt  to  lead  its 
possessor  astray,  unless  balanced  by  pre- 
dominant egotism.  A  criticism  of  Gothe*s 
on  a  passage  of  Waller  Scott,  though  it  re- 
lates in  terms  only  to  a  matter  of  pictorial 
effect,  will  illustrate  our  general  meaning  also. 
It  relates  to  the  scene  in  *'lvanhoc,"  where 
the  Jew  of  York  enters  Cedric's  hail.  The 
costume  of  the  Jew  is  minutely  described, 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  dress  of  his  legs  and 
feet.  Now  this,  says  Gothe,  is  wrong ;  for 
you  are  to  suppose  yourself  in  the  position  of 
Cedric  and  his  guests  ;  they  are  sitting  at  a 
table,  with  lights ;  and  by  persons  so  placed 
the  detjiils  ot'  the  lower  limbs  of  one  who 
enters  the  room  are  not  remarked,  and,  in 
fact,  are  hardly  distinguishable.  A  similar 
instance  of  forge tfulness,  more  glaring  be- 
cause the  narrative  is  thrown  into  the  first 
person,  occurs  in  "  Mazeppa.'' 

"  Tlie  sky  was  culd,  and  dull,  and  gray, 
And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by." 


The  breeze  was  perceptible  enough  to 
Byron's  muse,  no  doubt ;  but  how  could  it 
possibly  be  felt  by  a  man  carried  through 
the  air,  at  full  gallop,  on  horseback  ?  Sim- 
ilar errors,  in  relation  to  things  of  more  im- 
portance than  pictorial  effect — the  develop- 
ment of  thought  or  passion — will  constantly 
be  found  in  writers  of  the  highest  order  of 
what  is  commonly  called  dramatic  power. 
The  poet  is  substituted  for  his  subject.  We 
should  be  surprised  at  meeting  with  such  in- 
stances in  Gothe.  Not  only  are  they  con- 
trary to  his  careful  touch,  but  he  tran.sforms 
himself,  for  the  time,  far  too  completely  into 
the  person  whom  he  introduces — whether  as 
an  agent  or  a  mere  obserj'er — to  forget  that 
imaginary  existence  which  is  become,  for  the 
time  his  own. 

In  thus  endeavoring  to  delineate  some  of 
the  strongest  literary  characteristics  of  this 
great  writer,  we  are  conscious  of  having 
made  a  long  digression  from  our  immediate 
purpose,  which  was  to  regard  him  as  a  social 
philosopher,  and  with  reference  to  his  moral 
influence  on  the  European  mind.  But,  in 
truth,  the  one  subject  beai-s  materially  and 
directly  on  the  otlier.  If  we  have  labored, 
perhaps  at  unnecessary  lengtli,  to  show  that 
an  intense  and  refined  egotism  was  among  the 
principal  elements  of  Gothe*s  literary  genius, 
it  was  in  order  to  illustrate  liis  philosophic 
character ;  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
his  very  excellencies,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  literary  art,  fitted  him  for 
the  distinction  of  being  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  of  modern  teachers  in  the  school 
of  Epicurus.  Nor  were  the  peculiarities  of 
his  temper  and  habits  different  from  what 
his  writings  would  lead  the  reader  to  antici- 
pate. His  whole  history  shows  how  abund- 
antly he  practised  what  he  preached  :  how 
Self  was  the  single  divinity  worshipped  by 
him,  with  a  refined  and  chastened  worship, 
no  doubt,  during  his  long  eighty  years  of 
life  and  activity. 

'*  Gothe,**  says  Menzel,  with  much  the 
same  meaning  as  ours,  "  adhered,  in  his  wri- 
tings, to  nature  ;  to  the  nearest  nature ;  to 
his  own.  His  own  nature  stood  in  exactest 
harmony  with  that  which  had  become  the 
reigning  character  of  the  modern  world.  He 
was  the  clearest  mirror  of  modern  life  in  his 
own  life,  as  well  as  in  his  poetry.  He  need- 
ed only  to  delineate  himself  in  order  to  de- 
lineate the  modern  world,  its  turn  of  senti- 
ment, its  inclinations,  its  worth,  and  its  worth- 

lessness The  talent  of  outward 

life,  the  arts  of  convenience,  ease  and  refine- 
ment, daintiness  of  enjoyment,  were  his  talis- 
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man  in  reality,  and,  again,  appeared  to  him 
the  worthiest  object  of  poetry  ;  inasmuch  as 
he  only  mirrored  the  advantages  which  his 
own  life  and  person  represented." 

Menzel's  splenetic  tone  and  coarse  inflation 
of  style  have  detracted  from  the  real  value 
of  his  criticisms  ;  but  the  justice  of  this  sen- 
tence will  scarcely  admit  of  dispute.  Not 
that  Gothe  was  a  selfish  man  in  the  vulgar 
sense.  His  disposition  was,  in  the  main, 
amiable  and  tolerant,  and  widely  different  in 
these  respects  from  that  of  his  French  pre- 
decessors, with  whom  we  have  associated 
him.  He  was  averse  from  giving  pain,  as 
well  as  peculiarly  averse  from  encountering 
it  himself.  But  all  this  was  consistent  in 
him,  as  it  is  in  many  others,  with  habits  of 
mental  self-indulgence  carried  eVen  to  the 
extreme.  From  his  youth  upward,  he  loved 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own,  and 
found  himself  most  at  his  ease  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  whose  position,  in  respect  of 
age,  talents,  or  sex,  induced  them  to  look  up 
to  him  as  a  superior.  He  remarks,  in  his 
own  memoirs,  on  the  peculiarity  which  led 
him  to  surround  himself  with  younger  de- 
pendents, often  to  his  ultimate  inconvenience, 
as  they  became  burdens  to  him,  like  Mignon 
to  Wilhelm.  Nor  was  this  unconnected  with 
a  manner  of  affected  importance  and  superi- 
ority which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity, 
always  placed  a  kind  of  barrier  between  him 
and  men  of  his  own  age  and  social  position. 
Kestner  remarked  of  him  when  only  twenty- 
four  :  "  Gothe  is  a  genius  ;  yet  he  has  in 
his  disposition  a  good  deal  which  may  make 
him  a  disagreeable  rhan.  But  among  child- 
pen  and  women  he  is  always  well  received." 
Farther  acquaintance  with  life,  and  a  strong 
determination  to  succeed  in  the  world,  modi- 
fied to  a  considerable  extent  these  peculiar- 
ities of  his  youth ;  and  he  was  never  so  pop- 
ular or  so  successful,  personally,  as  during 
the  years  which  intervened  between  iiis  es- 
tablishment at  Weimar  and  his  Italian  jour- 
ney (1775-1787.)  Those  were  happy 
years.  Few  poets  have  ever  enjoyed  so 
much  of  life.  There  was  all  the  excitement 
of  winning  his  way  into  the  favor,  the  con- 
fidence, the  intimate  friendship,  of  the  young 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchess.  There  was  the 
easy  rivalry  with  the  other  literary  heroes  of 
the  time,  whom  he  could  beat  at  their  own 
weapons  as  an  author,  while  in  all  the  qualities 
which  ensure  social  success  he  was  incom- 
parably their  superior.  There  was  the  end- 
less round  of  court  life,  as  practised  by  the 
free  and  easy  sovereigns  of  that  day  who  had 
thrown  aside  German  etiquette ; — the  life  to 


which  Catherine  now  and  then  imperiall7 
condescended,  which  poor  Maria  Antoinette 
tasted  with  timid  ana  stealthy  delight,  but 
in  which  the  potentates  of  Weimar  might 
revel  without  fear  of  strangling  or  decapita- 
tion ; — hunting  parties,  gipsey  excursions* 
sereYiades,  pic-nics,  theatricals,  from  January 
to  December.  There  was  just  the  show  of 
State-business  for  him  as  the  Grand  Duke's 
intimate  privy  councillor,  which  might  serve 
either  as  a  diversion  from  courtly  dissipation, 
or  an  excuse  for  it.  There  was  all  that  re- 
finement of  the  social  circle  which  Gothe 
prized  so  highly*;  It  little,  perhaps,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  parvenu ^  but  also  with  a  poet's 
admiration  for  exterAal  elegance  and  beauty  ; 
which  he  carried  to  a  strange  extent,  accord- 
ing to  his  disciple,  Vernhagen  von  Ense,  who 
remarks  that  in  later  life  Gothe's  principal 
associates  were  all  tall  and  handsome  men, 
like  himself,  and  that  he  had  a  decided  an- 
tipathy to  plain  people.  There  was,  above 
all,  full  leisure  for  the  development  of  his 
growing  genius,  and  his  surpassing  mental  ac- 
tivity :  while  his  bodily  and  mental  health 
alike  profited  by  the  opportunity. 

But  this  enjoyment  palled  upon  him  from 
its  very  excess,  and  also  from  the  want  of 
what  Dyron  called,  "  something  craggy  to 
break  upon ;" — some  one  powerful  and  en- 
grossing occupation  of  the  mind.  For  his 
literary  pursuits  were  up  to  this  time  singu- 
larly broken  and  inconsequent.  When  the 
world  of  Weimar  was  conquered — when  his 
own '  position  was  fairly  attained,  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  object  to  be  gained  by 
exerting  himself  to  please  others,  the  tenden- 
cy to  insulation  came  back  upon  him  with 
redoubled  force.  The  restraints  of  Weimar 
life,  the  ties  of  society  and  oflice,  became  in- 
tolerable. It  was  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them 
at  once  and  definitely,  that  he  planned  and 
executed  his  Italian  journey,  in  that  strange 
manner  which  he  has  himself  related  so  well ; 
partly  also  (we  suppose  we  must  add,  since 
the  publication  of  his  correspondence  with 
Frau  von  Stein)  to  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  one  of  those  tender  friendships,  of 
antediluvian  prolixity,  in  which  the  literati  o( 
the  last  century  were  apt  to  involve  them- 
selves. This  journey  was  in  many  respeets, 
the  turning  point  of  his  life.  For  him,  as  for 
most  men,  the  river  Lethe  flowed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps.  He  forgot  his  for- 
mer sense  and  being  on  the  farther  shore. 
During  his  eighteen  months  in  Italy,  he  sat- 
isfied one  great  want  of  his  existence,  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  permanent  object ;  for  it  was 
then  he  concetved,  or  at  least  matured,  those 
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peculiar  views  of  natural  philosophy  which 
occupied  him  so  much  and  so  happily  during 
the  reminder  of  his  days.  But  how  far  his 
genios  gained  in  its  higher  qualities  by  the 
change  which  it  then  underwent  is  a  question 
on  which  critics  are  widely  at  issue.  Mean- 
time, however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  habits  which  he  acquired  tended  in  no 
degree  to  efface  the  moral  weaknesses  of  his 
character.  Freed  from  the  restraints  imposed 
on  him  by  the  usages  of  the  Weimar  literary 
republic,  and  left  much  to  himself,  or  to  the 
company  of  one  or  two  artists  and  travelers, 
he  relapsed  into  habits  of  self-contemplation 
and  self-worship,  until  they  became  uncon- 
qoerable.  Even  one  of  his  greatest  admi- 
rers. Chancellor  von  Miiller  (the  author,  of 
Oothe  in  seiner  praktischen  Wirksamkeit') 
is  forced  to  confess  that  he  came  back  from 
Italy  a  man  altered  for  the  worse ;  colder, 
less  expansive,  more  self-important.  Nor 
did  he  ever  get  rid  of  these  defects,  and  re- 
turn to  the  more  attractive  self  of  his  earlier 
days,  notwithstanding  the  beneficial  results 
produced  on  his  nature  for  a  time,  as  already 
said,  by  contact  with  that  of  Schiller  :  a  na- 
ture assuredly  far  more  generous  and  un- 
worldly than  Gothe's  own,  although  the  lat- 
ter has  chosen  to  scy,  with  that  singular 
afiectation.  or  paradoxical  turn,  which  so 
often  disconcerts  his  readers : — **  Schiller  had 
far  more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  tact 
than  I  had !'' 

On  the  later  years  of  Gothe's  life  we  con- 
fess that,  for  our  own  parts,  we  dwell  with 
little  pleasure.  We  do  not  complain  of  his 
biographers,  when  they  naturally  dilate  on 
the  glories  of  his  venerable  old  age, — his 
exalted  position  as  the  living  oracle  of  Ger- 
man intelligence, — the  honor,  love,  obe- 
dience, and  troops  of  friends  that  waited  onN 
him  to  the  last.  All  this  is  externally  true  ; 
and  yet  to  us,  his  friends,  with  a  few  grand 
exceptions,  seem  chiefly  to  have  belonged 
to  the  class  of  flatterers.  Bos  wells,  and 
"correspondents  of  leading  literary  jour- 
nals ;"  his  oracular  dignity  to  have  degencra- 
te4  into  a  trick  of  mysteriousness,  involving 
the  most  trivial  commonplaces  in  solemn 
affectation  of  importance  ;  and  the  chief 
pleasure  of  hb  liife  to  have  lain  in  the  con- 
ductof  semi -sentimental  correspondences  with 
women  for  whom  he  cared  not  an  iota,  but 
whom  it  was  his  delight  to  lead  on,  by  flatter- 
ng  mutually  their  vanity  and  his  own,  until 
the  consummation  was  reached  of  involving 
them  in  something  like  a  romantic  passion 
for  the  great  unapproachable. 
It  is  a  true  remark  of  Menzel's — and  con- 


nected with  much  that  we  have  said  above 
— that  in  almost  all  Gothe's  works  that  pe- 
culiar  view  of  the  relations  between  the 
sexes,  under  which  man  is  the  courted  party, 
and  woman  the  submissive  worshipper,  is 
brought  out  in  the  principal  characters. 
Whether  in  the  odd  vicissitudes  of  the  world, 
the  element  introduced  by  chivalry  into 
these  relations  has  expanded  itself,  and  hiter 
refinement  is  likely  to  bring  us  back  from 
adoring  Gloriana  and  Angelica,  to  beio^ 
adored  by  Chryseis  and  Briseis,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  foretell ;  though  the  popularity 
of  such  writers  as  Guthe  and  Byron  would 
certainly  seem  to  point  that  way.  His 
"Faust."  "Egmont,"  "Edward,"  in  the 
Wahlverwandtschaften,  "  Wilhelpi  Meister," 
are  all  cither  condescending  divinities,  or 
mere  male  coquettes ;  and  his  most  attract- 
ive female  characters  seem  all  to  belong  to 
poor  Helena's  sect : — 

"  Thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  Sun  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.'' 

Nay,  the  curious  reader  may  even  remark, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  on  the  fond- 
ness of  his  heroines,  particularly  in  "  Wil- 
helm  Meister,"  for  assuming  male  attire — a 
topic  on  which  Varnhagen  von  Ense  has  a 
luculont  dissertation,  showing  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  deepest  historical 
meanings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  Revolution ;  but  which 
may  also  be,  in  part,  an  expression  of  the 
same  prevciiling  view  of  the  f«MTiale  nature  as 
imitative  and  dependent.  And  we  may  pur- 
sue the  same  pervading  thread  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  most  dramatic  specimens  of 
Gothe's  ballad  poetry,  such  as  the  "  Bride 
of  Corinth,"  and  the  "  God  and  the  Baya- 
dere.'' 

Such,  in  some  of  the  more  important 
points  of  his  character,  was  the  man  for 
whom  Destiny  had  reserved  so  marked  a 
place,  in  an  age  when  the  fiercest  passions 
and  wildest  enthusiasm  were  at  work  in  the 
European  world,  recasting  its  social  institu- 
tions, and  remodeling  the  temper  of  its  in- 
habitants. "  The  greatest  man,"  saith  the 
fair  blue-stocking  of  the  Wahlverwandts- 
chaften, Ottilia,  m  her  Diary,  "  are  always 
connected  with  their  age  through  some  one 
weakness."  If  this  can  be  predicted  of 
Gothe,  his  weakness  rather  lay  in  an  intense 
desire  to  shrink  from  its  violent  emotions — 
to  combat  in  himself  all  tendency  to  share  in 
its  passions — ^to  let  the  storm  pass  by,  and 
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avoid  meddling  ivith  those  vfho  attempted  to 
direct  it.  And  this  it  is,  more  than  any  other 
quality,  which  has  rendered  him,  not  unjust- 
ly, unpopular  with  a  great  part  of  the  living 
generation.     It  is  felt  that  he  owed  a  corre- 
sponding debt  to  the  country  which  wor- 
shipped hina,  and  that  he  died  without  dis- 
charging it.     It  was  not  through  mere  acci- 
dent, or  the  force  of  mere  scholastic  causes, 
that  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  prevailed  at 
Rome  during  the  last  agitated  century  of 
its   Republic,    while   Stoicism    became    the 
deigning  intellectual  fashion  under  the  em- 
pire.     For   refined  and   cultivated    minds, 
when  looking  for  shelter  from  the  evils  of 
the  times  in  a  world  of  their  own,  naturally 
try  to  make  that  world  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  extern^  one.     They  seek  refuge  in 
philosophic  self-indulgence  from  the  furious 
passions,  the  exaggerated  sentiments  of  an 
age   of  civil   turmoil ;  while,   on   the  same 
principle  of  contrast,  they  court,  at  least  in 
imagination,  the  excitements  of  ascetic  vir- 
tue, amidst  the  corrupt  stagnation  of  des- 
potism.     To    preserve    the    tranquility   of 
Epicurus  in  the  busy  political  times  on  which 
he   had   fallen,  was   Gothe's   constant  and 
patient  endeavor.     The  French  Revolution 
came  to  disturb  the  dreams  of  art  and  ima- 
ginative science,  in  which  his  Italian  sojourn 
had   lapped    him.     He   had   no    sympathy 
with  its   principles,  and   hated  its  agents. 
But  to  call  out  another  enthusiasm  {o  oppose 
it  was   utterly  ahen  from  his  feelings.     His 
trumpet  sounded,  indeed,  a  note  of  defiance 
— but  a  very  faint  one — in  Herman  and  Do- 
rothea.    But  what  is  the  moral  of  the  poem, 
as  summed  up  in  the  energetic  lines  which 
close  it  ?     Seek  steadfastness  during  days  of 
political  trial  in  self-reliance,  and  take  good 
care  of  your  property  : — 

"  Dcsto  fester  sey  bei  dcr  allgemeincn  Erschiit- 
trung, 
Dorolhea,  iler  Aluih.     Wir  woollc-n  haltcn  und 

dauern, 
Fost  uns   halren.  und  fest  der  Rchonen  Giiter 
BoFitzthum." 


But  when  the  tumult  of  revolution  had 
ended  in  military  supremacy,  and  Germany 
lay  prostrate  under  the  armed  might  of  its 
conqueror,  then  it  was,  in  the  hour  of  his 
country's  greatest  need,  that  he  most  deeply 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  ardent  and 
pure-minded  portion  of  its  people.  Not  a 
generous  sentiment  escaped  him  ;  hardly 
even  an  exhortation  to  resolute  and  high- 
minded  endurance.  ,JCeep  to  yourselves, 
was  the  answer  of  ibe  oracle  to  inquiring 


millions ;  let  the  evil   days  pass  by  ;  use 
whatever  of  aesthetic  and  social  enjoyment 
the  conqueror  has  left  you.     Even  the  op« 
pressions  which  the  gallant  German  spirit 
of  his  intimate  friend,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimer,   had   to  endure    from    Napoleon, 
called  forth  from  him  scarcely  a  feeble  spark 
of  indignation.     In   his   "Tag  und  Jahres 
Hefte,"  his  skeleton  memoirs  of  his  life  dar- 
ing all  this  period,  there  is  a  studied  absti- 
nence from  all  allusion  to  political  events ; 
an    affectedly    exclusive    attention    to   the 
trivial  vicissitudes  of  the  stage  and  criticism 
at  Weimar.     He  never  concealed  his  admi- 
ration for  the  tyrant  himself,  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  venerate  as  one  of  the  "  Damon- 
ische  Manner," — the  Genii  of  the  earth,  and 
encouraged  a  kind  of  worship  of  Napoleon 
in   his  own   family  ; — Napoleon,   who   had 
done   him   the  honor  of  suggesting   some 
corrections  in  a  forthcoming  edition  of  Wer- 
ter ! — "  How  could  I  have  taken  up  arms 
without  hate?"  was  his  defence  of  himself 
to   Eckermann,    "  and   I   never   hated   the 
French.     How  could  I,  to  whom  nothing  is 
of  importance   except  cultivation  and  bar- 
barism, hate  one  of  the  most  cultivated  na- 
tions in  the  world,  and  one  to  which  I  owe 
so  large  a  portion  of  my  own  development." 
It  is  really  a  relief  to  reflect  on  the  Nemesis 
which  followed — on  the  sense  of  weariness 
and  self-abasement  with  which  the  poet  must 
have  come  forward  in  1815,  as  the  old  hack- 
laureite   of   Germany,  to  dedicate  odes  of 
courtly  patriotism  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
and  compliment  the  nation  on  the  '*  waking 
of  Epimenides." 

Such  Gothe  remained  during  the  less  vio- 
lent but  more  deeply-seated  disturbances  of 
political  society  in  his  later  yeai's.     We  are 
not  among  those  who  quarrel  with  him  for 
not  having  been  a  democrat  or  a  German- 
Unionist,  from  1815  to  1830, — reproaches 
which,  however    popular  some  years  ago, 
have  lost  some  of  their  force,  at  least  with 
thinking    men,    in    the    year    1850.     Nor 
do  we  think  it  necessary  to  assume  the  in- 
dignation with  which  German  liberalism  jpe- 
garded  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
secution of  Oken,  the  editor  of  the  Isis,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In 
this,  as  on  the  occasion  of  Fichte*s  expulsion 
from  Weimer  in  1798,  Gothe,  probably,  did 
no  more  than  his  ofiScial  duty,  although  he 
certainly  seems  to  have  done  it  with  no  reluc- 
tance.    His  real   offence  consisted,   not   in 
adopting  this  or  that  class  of  opinions,  but 
in  repressing  all  political  faith  whatever ;  in 
encouraging,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  men  of 
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thoughtful  disposition  to  keep  aloof  from  all 
public  movement  as  unworthy  of  them,  or, 
at  best,  to  substitute  for  political  activity  a 
kind  of  dilletante  meddling  with  the  organi- 
zation of  labor — (a  notion,  by  the  way,  into 
which  entered  a  good  deal  of  Socialism,  ac- 
cording to  Gothe's  particular  manner  of 
conceiving  it) ;  and  in  teaching  them  to  con- 
sider this,  as  well  as  all  other  concerns,  far 
subordinate  to  the  grand  object  of  develop- 
ing their  own  powers  of  enjoyment,  and  so 
turning  up  the  soil  of  the  heart  and  intellect 
as  to  enable  it  to  receive  it  to  th^  best  ad- 
vantage all  the  genial  influences  of  life.  It 
was  the  popularity  of  this  doctrine,   more, 

Serhaps,  than  any  other  cause,  which  kept 
ack  talent  and  honesty  from  state  affairs, 
handed  over  the  multitudes  of  the  German 
population  exclusively-  to  the  control  of  fana- 
tical or  interested  demagogues,  and  leaves 
the  country  even  now  without  tlie  formation 
of  any  strong  and  massive  public  opinion, 
between  democracy  on  one  hand  and  bayo- 
nets on  the  other. 

Gothe's  unpatriotic  spirit  has  been  se- 
verely commented  on  in  later  times  by  his 
enemies,  and  scarcely  defended  by  his  ad- 
mirers. Nothing  but  the  amiable  simplicity 
of  a  biographer  could  find  in  it  an  overflow 
of  feeling,  too  big  to  vent  iUsclf  in  words,  or 
could  extend  the  same  apology  to  his  cold- 
ness on  subjects  of  religion  and  ethics.  ''  In 
the  depths  of  his  heart,"  says  Dunzer,  *'  there 
pulsated  the  warmest  feelings  for  a  free, 
united,  and  powerful  Germany.  That  he 
did  not  display  this  sentiment  ostentatiously 
to  the  world,  but  kept  it  close  within  him- 
self, as  fearing  to  desecrate  it  by  any  pub- 
licity, is  to  be  explained  by  the  same  reserv- 
edness  of  disposition  which  hindered  him 
from  giving  outward  expression  to  all  his 
other  holitst  feelings — belief  in  God,  hope 
of  immortality,  love  of  his  wife, — whence 
malicious  misunderstanding  has  often  enough 
been  pleased  to  deny  him  these  feelings  al- 
together ;  and  in  particular  his  profound  re- 
spect for  the  sanctity  of  the  connubial  tie  ; 
as  to  which  (to  the  astonishment  of  Oberhof- 
predig^r  Heinhard)  he  held  the  severest 
principles.** 

It  is  not,  however,  in  respect  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  mere  political  movements  of 
the  time  that  Gothe  has  to  render  before  the 
tribunal  of  posterity  a  serious  account  for 
the  good  and  evil  use  made  of  his  extraor- 
dinary genius.  His  is  a  far  heavier  respon- 
sibility. It  is  on  the  interior  relations  of  so- 
ciety, and  on  the  moral  progress  of  man, 
that  the  peculiar  and  fatal  characteristic  of 
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his  philosophy,  the  deification  of  Self,  has 
had  far  more  extensive  and  enduring  effect. 
No  one,  well  acquainted  with  his  writings, 
and   uninfluenced  by  that  strong  delusion 
which  he  contrived  to  throw  round  those 
who  entered  within  his  Castle  of  Indolence, 
can  be  milled  by  the  deceitful  show  of  vir- 
tuous  feeling   with    which    he   invests   the 
merest  selfishness ;  the  Pantheistic  colormg 
which  he  gives  lo  the  merest  irreligion  ;  or 
his  own  pompous  assertions  of  his  virtuous 
tendencies,  and  declamations  on  the  beauty 
of  those  ethical  laws  of  which  he  was,  con- 
sciously or  not,  sapping  the  very  founda- 
tions.    What  is  "  Wilhelm  Meister,'* — pur- 
poseless, unmeaning  as  it  is  as  a  simple  woHc 
of  art,  a  collection  of  stories  ill  strung  toge- 
ther by  a  disjointed  narrative,  and  of  dra- 
matis persona  without   plot  or  action, — this 
•*  menagerie  of  tame  animals,*'  as  Niebuhr 
called  it, — but  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
vanity  of  all  aspirations  of  the  soul  beyond 
itself:  a  long  lecture  on  the  duty  of  culti- 
vated and  rational  enjoyment,  of  subjecting 
every  irregular  impulse  to  the  grand  object 
of  harmoniously  blending  sensual  and  intel- 
lectual delights  in  the  nicest  proportions? 
"  Wilhelm   Meister,**   (such  was  the  oracle 
which  Gothe  delivered  to  Eckermann,)  "  is  a 
most  incalculable  production  !     I  myself  can 
scarcely   be   said   to   have  the   key  !      The 
critic  seeks  a  central  point,  which  is  in  truth 
hard  to  find  !'*     Others,  guided  by  very  sim- 
ple instincts,  thought  they  "  found  the  key" 
without  difliculty.-  Some  religious  men  (Leo-, 
pold  Stolberg,  and  Gothe's  own  brother-in- 
law,  Schlosser,)  were  weak  enough  to  deem 
it  worthy  of  an  Auto-da-Fo  ;  Stolberg,  how- 
ever,  excepting  from   the   flames  the  sixth 
book,  which  he  bound  by  itself  as  a  manual 
of  PieCism.    Other  admirers  of  the  poet  have 
taken  similar  pains  to  find  out  a  moral  tend- 
cncv  in  the  **  Wahlverwandtschaften  ;"  Gothe 
himself  was  plciised  to  say  (to  the  astonish- 
ment of  others  beside  Oberbofprediger  Rein* 
hard),  that  it  was  an  **  act  of  homage  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  conjugal  lie ;"  but  sounder- 
hearted  readers  will  probably  pronounce  with 
Vilmar,  ("  Geschichte  der  Deutschen   clas- 
sischen  Literatur,"  vol.  ii.  p.  231),  that  its 
leading  thought  merely  is,  that  "  subordina- 
tion to  duty  IS  mental  disease,  obedience  to 
sentiment   is   mental   health ;"   a   ''  leading 
thought,"  of  which,   since   Gothe's   death, 
eminent  female   writers,   both  French   and 
German  ,have  been  the  chief  propounders. 

From   such   moral   absurdities   as   these, 
when  thus  exhibited  as  mere  fragments  of  a 
system,  many  minds  of  the  purer  class  will 
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tnni  ft  way,  n^ft  only  with  arenion,  hat  witW 
out  f.vc.n  that  kind  of  inti^rest  which  bolder 
profligacy  in'ipir'w.  But  to  jud|[^e  of  the  real 
powfrr  of  Oo(,hf!  in  thin  respect,  the  reader 
muHt  \)f'.  familiar  with  hi^  wntin^s  in  general, 
and  impre^nat^sd  with  that  peculiar  nympathy 
whidi  ^finiufi  Huch  a^  hi»  will,  in  the  lono^ 
run,  elicit  in  tho^e  who  become  familiar  with 
it.  l*hnn  it  will  be  f'llt,  that  of  all  false  re- 
JigioMM,  luM  in  the  moMt  Hubtle,  the  most  tempt- 
ingi  the  most  attractive,  from  its  very  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  It  flatters  the 
ovil  nature  of  man,  not,  primarily,  through 
appiinls  to  his  paMHion,  or  his  int(>llect,  or  his 
genurouN  foelings,  but  to  that  which  is  dearer 
than  iMth<!r,— his  pride:  the  pride  of  con- 
(|Ui<tit,  to  Ih)  achieved  over  himself  and  the 
world  alike :  the  pride  of  cxclusivcness,  like 
that  ft^lt  by  the  initiated  of  thobe  ancient 
mysteries  from  which  the  dull  in  mind  and 
the  fi'eble  in  courage  wore  contemptuously 
oxdudt'd  :  the  pride  of  becoming,  in  imagi- 
nation, as  a  Ood,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

Your  victory,  says  this  philosophy  to  its 
onteohunion,  must  first  be  over  yourself. 
Yuu  are  besot  by  tho  temptations  of  the 
world  and  the  tltmh,  tho  lust  of  the  eye  and 
the  pi'ido  of  lift*.  Tht'se  are  not  of  them- 
selves evil :  nor  is  the  utmost  enjoyment  of 
thiMU  in  itself  inoonsisUnit  with  that  trans- 
cend(tnt  tram|uillity,  the  chief  good  and  ob- 
ieot  t»f  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  All  evil  lies 
In  the  opposition  between  our  own  natures, 
impei'ft«ot  as  wt*  art«  in  our  perceptions,  ca- 
prioious  in  our  longings,  unn^asonable  in  our 
oxpeotations,  and  that  orderly  reality  which, 
under  manifold  appearances  of  contnidiction, 
prevails  in  things  without. 

**  IVn  slle  Krn!\  drinjil  wrwiirts  in  die  Woite, 
/u  IoIhm)  II  11(1  XII  wirkoii  hior  uiul  (Ksi : 
l^viegi^w  onjft  uiui  hoiiuut  von  jtHlor  S<»ito 
IVr  Strem  dor  Wolt  von  riMwt  luw  mil  »»ioh 
fort. 
In  diosteui  imiorn  Siunn  end  nu**orn  Striate 
Voniinnnt  drr  Monnoh  ein  «^ohwer  vewtamlon 
Wmrt : 
Von  dor  tJewHit.  die  slle  \Vt**en  biiKlot, 
IWlWil  dor  Mc«!*oh  »ioh.  dor  *ich  uber\v^luU^," 

Sv^Wioty*  wHiohfulnes*,  di:»fipUne,  aUwo 
all  a  lhoi\>ttgh  understamling  of  oursolvtnk  a 
kuowUslgc  of  what  we  can  do  and  wher\Mn 
wi»  mu^ki  tall  *hort  of  our  aini*» — ihtnu*  art' 
llw  true  nH>aiis  ^^^  vietory  which  Nature  h^s 
pUv^tl  wiihin  the  reach  \W  all  Hut  few  there 
ar^  who  learn  lo  u«e  ihem«  Few  an>  ibey 
vhv\  Uke  Ihe  0AiHiKla(e»  for  kni^hthvXHl  \>f 
v4i  can  eiKiurv  the  K^Ha:  hour*  v>f  tasting  and 
pwwr  wuhm  tiM  nijjhUr  chapeL   ihvHi^h 


morning  is  to  welcone  them  to  all  the  brigkt 
and  joyous  activity  of  their  new  voeatioo. 

But  this  once  achieved,  the  world  is  thine. 
Thine  are  all  the  blandishments  of  sense ;  for 
thou  canst  use  fdtbout  abnsinc  them.  Thine 
the  gratifications  of  the  intellect ;  for  thou 
knowest  the  limits  of  its  functions,  and  camt 
therefore  enjoy  its  fullest  exercise,  without 
that  blank  disappointment  which  the  sense 
of  unsatisfied  aims  brings  to  less  chastised 
minds.  Thine  the  delights  of  sentiment,  by 
whatever  name  it  be  called, — ^love,  enthusi- 
asm, generosity  ;  nay,  the  sterner  pleasorei 
of  asceticism  and  self-discipline ;  for  thoi 
canst  separate  the  true  from  the  seeming, 
the  reality  of  the  sentiment  from  the  false- 
hood of  the  idolatry  which  underlies  it,  and 
and  canst  savor  the  one  without  chewing  the 
bitter  ashes  of  the  other.  All  that  Pagan 
philosophies  have  imagined  of  their  sages 
and  adepts,  all  that  esoteric  Christian  sects 
have  held  of  the  state  of  the  spiritually 
emancipated, — all  these  things  in  their  in- 
most sense  are  true  of  thee.  Thus  forti- 
fied, life  will  be  to  thee  one  uninterrupted 
career  of  advance  and  of  progressive  happi- 
ness ;  and  as  for  death,  who  must  come  at 
last — 

"  O  Holig  der,  dom  Er  im  Sieges^lanze 
l)io  bhitifTcn  Lorbcern  um  die  Schlafe  windet, 
Don  Kr,  nach  rasch  diirchrastem  Tanze, 
In  eines  Madchen^s  Armen  findet" 

Hut  happier  than  either,/  he  who  passes, 
fully  prepared  and  fearless,  into  that  state  of 
existence,  which,  unless  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies di*ccMve  us,  can  but  afford  the  wise  a 
sphen»  for  widening  exertion,  and  more  com- 
prt»hensive  enjoyment. 

This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  a  very  imper- 
fect exposition  of  the  general  tendency  of 
(3othe*s  view  of  life  ;  yet  we  think  that  most 
rt»adei*s — nu>st  Knglish  readers  at  all  events — 
will  accept  it  as  not  an  unjust  one  ;  and  the 
nion*  so  in  pivportion  to  their  familiarity  with 
the  author.  And.  if  so,  they  will  assuredly 
jigrtH*  with  U5»,  that  genius  of  the  highest  or- 
der was  never  employed  in  developing  a  sys- 
tem mor\*  **Hluctive  to  human  weakness,  nor 
one  which  mort*  fgnMbly  reminds  us  of  the 
omiiu^tts  wonis  with  which  Bunyan  con- 
cludes his  alleg\>rv: — ''Then  saw  I  that 
there  is  a  way  to  llell  even  from  the  gates 
of  Heaven,  as  well  as  from  the  City  of  De- 
structi^Hi/* 

And  it*  eilecis  have  been  proportionally 
gwat.  i\uisidertng  the  sphere  of  Gothe's 
operatiiHtt  from  a  inere  lilerarr  point  of  view, 
it  can>  ind<^»  scarvn^Iy  be  said  that  he  has 
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formed  a  school  of  imitators,  like  his  prede- 
cessors Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  As  a  poet, 
his  followers  of  note  have  not  been  numer- 
ous, nor  (with  the  exception  of  RuciLert  and 
one  or  two  more)  very  successful.  His  pe- 
culiar tone  as  a  novelbt  seems,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  to  have  been  chiefly 
caught  by  female  writers ;  and  we  have  no 
wish  on  the  present  occasion  to  break  lances 
with  the  admirers  of  sundry  countesses  and 
dtoyennes,  who  enjoy  a  very  respectable 
amount  of  popularity.  But  in  his  more  im- 
portant functions  as  a  moral  philosopher, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  labors  have 
fructified  abundantly,  and  that  his  system,  if 
so  it  may  be  called,  is  continuing  to  make  its 
conquests  at  the  expense  of  the  mechanical 
Deism,  and  the  unreal  but  generous  Sentt- 
mentalism  of  a  former  generation. 

That  there  has  been  a  great  reaction 
against  it  is  also  true ;'  but  the  reaction  of 
bitterness,  of  wild  and  impotent  disappoint- 
ment, not  of  sound  faith  or  solid  principle 
The  school  of  Borne  is  quite  as  destitute  of 
dther  as  that  of  Gothe  himself.  Nay,  some 
of  the  latter*s  successors  and  antagonists 
have  endeavoured  to  place  humanity,  if 
possible,  on  a  still  lower  stage  than  he  did, 
He  only  taught  us,  at  the  worst,  to  cherish 
and  cultivate  those  middle  impulses  of  our 
nature  which  seem  to  occupy  a  doubtful 
place  between  the  divine  and  the  bestial ; 
some  of  these  seem  bent  on  persuading  us 
that  our  grossest  animal  appetites  afe  equal- 
ly sacred  with  any  other  portions  of  our 
deified  selves. 


From  such  a  chaos,  as  this — the  hitherto 
final  result  from  a  century's  labor  of  those 
great  sovereigns  who  have  thus  successively 
reigned  in  moral  philosophy  and  literature 
— the  mind  turns  anxiously  towards  a  future 
which  must  assuredly  arrive,  although  as' 
yet  there  are  no  signs  of  its  approach.  The 
pride  of  false  system  must  be  thoroughly 
mortified,  ingenious  sophistry  must  have 
exhausted  its  last  shifts,  disappointed  aspi- 
rations after  super-hnman  greatness  must 
have  ended  in  utter  self-abasement>  before 
men  will  deign  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
submit  to  the  hnmiliating  bu^  inevitable  pa- 
linode, "  Incende  quod  adorasti,  adora  quod 
incendisti."  Many  a  revolution,  social  and 
political,  must  first  pass  over  the  European 
world.  In  religion,  in  ethics,  in  mental  sci- 
ence, men's  mind  must  long  continue  to  os- 
cillate, as  they  do  now,  between  the  most 
abject  superstitions  and  the  wildest  infideli- 
ties, and  find  scanty  resting-place  in  the  in- 
tervals. So  it  must  be  until  some  voice  of 
one  speaking  with  authority  shall  rouse  them 
once  more,  by  collecting  all  that  is  true  iu 
modem  moral  philosophy,  and  incorpora- 
ting it  with  the  one  leading  principle  of  man's 
relation  to  God — not  as  a  portion  to  a  whole, 
a  fraction  of  spirit  to  some  great  Anima 
Mundi  in  which  it  originates,  but  as  creature 
to  Creator,  subject  to  Sovereign,  responsi- 
ble agent  to  his  Master,  weak  and  imperfect 
nature  to  Him  who  can  purify  and  exalt  It. 
But  the  hour  is  not  yet  come,  nor  the 
man. 


— ♦«- 


-»♦- 


A  GuMPSE  OP  Prrr  and  Fox. — Some 
years  later,  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  blue  coat, 
buckskin  breeches  and  boots,  and  a  round  hat, 
with  powder  and  pigtail.  He  was  thin  and 
gaunt,  with  his  hat  off  his  forehead,  and  his 
nose  in  the  air.  Much  about  the  same  time 
I  saw  his  friend,  the  first  Lord  Liverpool,  a 
respectable  looking  old  gentleman,  in  a 
brown  wig.  Later  stil),  I  saw  Mr.  Fox,  fat 
and  jovial,  though  he  was  then  declining. 


He,  who  had  been  a  "  beau*'  in  his  youth, 
then  looked  something  quaker-like  as  to 
dress,  with  plain  colored  clothes,  a  broad 
round  hat,  white  waistcoat,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  white  stockings.  He  was  standing 
in  Parliament  street,  just  where  the  street 
commences  as  you  leave  Whitehall,  and  was 
making  two  young  gentlemen  laugh  heartily 
at  something  which  beseemed  to  be  relating. 
— LHgk  HunU 
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Fall  many  a  traveler  oft  hath  aighed. 

And  pensive  wept  the  Ooanten*  fall, 
As  wand'riog  onward  theyVe  eBpied, 
The  haunted  towers  of  Oumnor  Hall. — Migklk. 


Being  on  a  visit  to  Oxford,  we  resolved 
to  gratify  our  long  expressed  desire  of  visiting 
Cumnor,  a  spot  indelibly  associated  with  oiie 
of  the  most  charming  creations  of  the  Wizard 
of  the  North. 

Having  taken  a  hurried  glance  at  the  lions 
of  the  magnificent  city — peeped  into  the  trim 
college  gardens ;  gazed  reverently  on  the  an- 
tique edifices  where  learning  sits  enshrined ; 
strolled  through  the  Bodleian  library  ;  peer- 
ed among  the  book-shelves,  and  trod  with 
noiseless  step  the  long  arcade,  where,  entom- 
bed in  human  rabbithutches,  the  ardent  black- 
letter  student  scans  the  venerable  tomes; 
seen  Guy  Faux*s  rusty  lanthorn  and  Mon- 
teagle's  warning  letter  ;  Queen  Bess*s  copy- 
book, and  many  a  gorgeous  missal,  and  sought 
to  endow  with  the  expression  of  vitality  the 
long  line  of  portraits  that  looked  down  so 
ca  mly  upon  the  intruders  on  their  quiet — we 
strolled  into  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  paus- 
ed before  the  statue  which  guards  the  quad- 
rangle of  Brazennose ;  the  martyrs*  memorial 
had  stayed  our  steps,  and  called  up  a  reverent 
thought  of  those  brave  men  who  had  died  so 
nobly  for 'the  truth.  And  now,  with  our  re- 
collection dwelling  on  Amy  Robsart  and  her 
untimely  fate,  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the 
city  of  colleges,  and  sought  the  road  to  Cum- 
nor. 

It  was  not  difficult  in  such  a  pilgrimage  of 
imagination  to  become  obHvious  of  the  actual ; 
we  had  fairly  retreated  from  the  world  of 
learning,  from  the  stir  of  life,  and  the  noise  of 
railroads  and  locomotives  ;  Cumnor  was  be- 
fore us,  and  the  fair  Amy  in  our  heart ;  the 
sound  of  hoofs  behind  told  us  but  of  Michael 
Lambourne,  Vemey,  or  foolish  Martin  Gold- 
thread. We  had  seen  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing the  valley  of  the  White  Horse  ;  and,  had 
we  met  the  way-worn  Tresilian  ot  the  versa- 
tile Wayland  Smith,  we  should  have  doubted 


nothing  of  theii  appiopiiateness  to  the  tie 
and  place. 

**" That's  It,"  said  a  young  man  to  whom  we 
had  appealed,  as  a  divided  road  made  us  un- 
certain of  the  path ;  "  that's  Coomner,  thar.*^ 

He  pointed  to  the  square  tower  of  a  church 
which  peeped  above  the  trees ;  and,  pressing 
on,  after  a  cheerful  walk  of  four  miles  from 
Oxford,  we  stood  in  Cumnor.  You  might 
search  for  many  a  summer  day,  and  not  light 
upon  a  spot  so  throughly  old-world  like  in  its 
aspect.  A  straggUng  line  of  scattered  cotta- 
ges, with  mud  or  rough  stone  walls,  uncemen- 
tod  and  rude,  and  low  overhanffinff  thatoh- 
ed  roofs,  with  here  and  there  the  oee-hives 
on  a  bench  by  the  gate  in  the  low  stone  wall, 
or  a  few  brown- faced  urchins  who  peeped  sHly 
at  the  unaccustomed  stranger.  Time,  in  his 
onward  flight,  has  stooped  his  wing  but  light- 
ly over  the  place :  in  outward  features  it 
seems  unchanged  since  the  time  when  Tony 
Foster  was  a  living  man.  Over  the  door  of 
one  of  these  primitive  edifices  swung  a  sign, 
so  indistinct  and  worn  out  in  aspect  that  it 
might  have  been  a  master-piece  of  Turner's, 
with  a  legend  purporting  that  this  was  the 
hostelry  of"  The  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,"and 
beneath  was  distinguishable  the  name  of 
"  Giles  Gosling."  We  were,  then,  at  the 
scene  of  the  very  opening  of  the  novel.  Pass- 
ing through  the  low  portal,  we  entored  a 
large  kitchen,  with  rude  benches  ranged  round 
the  walls,  and  rough  tables  whose  age  seem- 
ed coeval  with  the  date  carved  over  the  an- 
tique fire-  place,  1617  ;  a  screen  of  unpaintod 
wood  preserved  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
chimney  comer,  into  which  we  installed  our- 
selves, and  proceeded  to  satisfy  our  curiosity 
as  to  such  points  of  local  history  as  suggest- 
ed themselves.  The  hostoss,  a  good-tem- 
pered and  communicative  countrywoman,  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  English  peasant,  was 
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not  unwilling  to  give  such  information  as 
she  possessed.  The  house  which  now  bears 
the  sign  of  **  The  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff"  is 
not,  she  told  us,  the  original.  That  stood  a 
stone's  throw  nearer  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage, facing  the  church,  and  was  pulled  down 
some  years  since  by  order  of  Lord  Abingdon, 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  present  hostelry 
(if  it  deserve  that  name)  was  the  residence  of 
Tony  Foster — the  veritable  Foster  of  history 
— not  the  **  Tony  Fire-the-Faggot"  of  Kenil- 
worth.  Scott,  with  that  intense  feeling  for 
the  couleur  locale  which  always  distinguished 
him,  visited  the  spot,  and  appropriated  such 
names  as  were  indigenous  to  the  locality. 
Thus,  Foster,  Lamboume,  Gosling  and  Var- 
ney,  are  names  multiplied  in  the  parochial  re- 
gister and  other  village  records. 

Cumnor  Place  itself,  the  scene  of  Amy 
Robsart's  death, — immortalized  in  Scott's 
deathless  tale,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  the  ex- 
quisitely pathetic  ballad  by  Mickle — is  now 
no  more.  A  few  stones  preserved  in  the  low 
wall  of  the  churchyard  are  the  sole  remains 
of  the  old  mansion  now  classical.  It  was 
pulled  down  a  few  years  since ;  and  now  no 
trace  remains  of  the  chamber  and  passages 
amid  which  the  tender  Amy  lingered,  or  the 
casements  where  she  listened  for  the  clatter- 
ing of  Leicester's  steed. 

We  strolled  through  the  churchyard,  and 
read  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs.  The  his- 
of  the  village  is  almost  written  in  its  epitaphs. 
The  constant  recurrence  of  names  is  a  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  rural  burying- places.  A 
curious  eye  may  trace  the  successive  rep- 
resentatives of  the  few  families  who  for  ages 
past  have  lived  and  died  upon  the  spot.     One 


tombstone  bears  the  superfluous  name  of 
"  Moses  Deadman." 

*''  Never  was  there  a  show-place  with  lea* 
of  appearance  of  ashow- place.  We  verily  be- 
lieve there  is  not  another  such  primitive 
spot  in  England  as  Cumnor.  It  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  rural  village  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  A  new  house  would  be  a  heresy.  It 
stands  like  a  bygone  thing,  apart  and  alone, 
as  if  the  age  had  gone  ahead,  and  forgotten 
it. 

"There  bean't  many  come  here  now," 
said  the  mistress  of  the  **  Bear  and  Ragged 
Staff."  **  When  the  novel  were  first  made, 
that  were  a  time ;  the  great  folks  did  come 
then.  There  were  horses  and  carriages  and 
fine  ladies  then,  afore  Cumnor  were  pulled 
down.     But  it  bean't  so  now,  be  it?" 

We  turned  our  back  upon  the  line  of  cot- 
tages, (or  huts,  perhaps,  they  might  be  cal- 
led), strolled  slowly  through  the  lane  of  walls 
of  rough  and  unsquared  stone,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  village,  and  bade  farewell 
to  Cumnor. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  there  is  a  creative 
power  in  the  world,  which  men  call  genius ; 
and  a  blessed  thing,  too,  that  beauty  is  eter- 
nal. Cumnor  is  at  best  a  poor  squalid  place ; 
but  who  shall  banish  from  it  the  bright  phan- 
toms which  genius  hath  created  ?  The  sticks 
and  stones  will  moulder — the  people  pass 
away— another  generation  may  see  it  a  plough- 
ed field,  but  the  poet  has  shed  a  light  around 
the  spot  which  ages  cannot  quench.  We 
walked  back  to  Oxford,  revolving  in  our  minds 
a  new  commentary  on  the  immortal  text — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  joy  a  for  ever 
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LiTKRATURE  IN  Paris. — A  Correspondent  of 
the  London  Literary  Gazette,  under  date^  of 
June  12,  says : 

"I  notice  Imprints,  by  Didot,  of  several  of  the 
standard  works  of  Chateaubriand ;  a  condensation, 
by  General  O'Connor,  of  his  **  Monopvily ;"  a  Trea- 
tise, by  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  on  the  grave  ques- 
tion of  Church  and  State ;  a  very  interesting  and 
curious  work  on  the  forestfi  of  Gaul,  ancient  France 
England,  Italy,  &c. ;  a  vohime  of  the  Unpublish- 
ed Letters  of  Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  Duchess  of 
Bourgo^e — which  throws  great  light  on  many 
of  the  principal  historical  events  and  personages  of 
her  time ;  a  charming  series  of  Sketches  from  Con- 
stantinople,   entitled  "  Nuits  du  Ramazan,"  by 


Gerard  de  Nerval,  a  popular  feuilielonhie ;  a  big 
volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Just,  the  terrible  Con- 
ventionist;  a  continuation  of  the  Illustrated  Edi- 
tion of  Defaoconpret's  Translation  of  the  complete 
works  of  Wa Iter  Scott;  an  admirable  fac-simile 
collection  of  Contemporary  Portraits  of  Eminent 
Individuals  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  ;  a  reprint  of 
Boileau'8  Satires  ;  an  Alphabetical  and  Analytical 
Table  of  all  the  Authors,  Sacred  and  Profane,  dis- 
covered or  published  in  the  forty-three  volumes  of 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  Mai ;  a  **  Month  in  Africa," 
by  Pierre  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  &c.  There  have 
also  been  more  than  the  usual  average  of  works 
in  the  Greek  Latin,  Hebrew,  Italian  and  Portu- 
guese." 
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Upon  the  page  of  history  are  inscribed  ] 
the  names  of  many  great  men,  uncrowned, 
but  more  illustrious  than  most  kings,  whose 
biography  essentially  involves  the  records  of 
their  country  and  times.  The  cases  are  very 
rare  in  which  this  occurs  of  an  entire  lineage  ; 
when  through  several  successive  generations 
the  same  extraordinary  qualities  are  trans- 
mitted* and  the  hero  or  statesman  who  per- 
ished yesterday,  to-day  and  to-murrow  seems 
to  start  again  to  life  in  the  persons  of  de- 
scendants, who  rival  and  even  eclipse  his 
fame^  I'hese  remarkable  apd  most  unfre- 
quent  instances  are  exemplified  in  the  house 
of  Guise,  those  puissant  nobles  of  Lorraine, 
immigrant  into  and  naturalised  in  France, 
who  lor  eighty  years  led  the  armies  and  di- 
rected the  councils  of  their  adopted  country. 
Great  warriors,  bold  and  profound  poli- 
ticians, unscrupulous  and  interested  cham- 
pions of  Rome,  alternately  defenders  of,  and 
competitors  for,  thrones,  they  upheld  their 
power  and  pretensions^  by  the  double  lever 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  of  skilful  ap- 
peals to  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Rich 
in  glory,  in  wealth,  in  popularity,  they  were 
alternately  indispensable  and  formidable  to 
their  sovereigns,  and  were  virtually  the  last 
representatives  of  that  energetic,  able,  and 
arrrogant  aristocracy,  whose  services  to  the 
state  were  often  limited  by  the  jealousy  their 
power  inspired,  and  whose  patriotism  was 
not  unfrequentiy  tarnished  by  their  factious 
temper  and  unbounded  ambition.  From  an 
early  period  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
influence  of  Guise  w^s  felt  in  France,  for  the 
most  part  paramount  to  that  of  royalty  itself ; 
until  the  might  and  glory  of  the  house  sank 
and  disappeared  beneath  the  daggers  of 
assassins,  and  before  the  conquering  sword 
of  the  Fourth  Henry. 

The  history  of  France  during  the  sixteenth 
century  necessarily  comprises  the  public  acts 
of  the  family  of  Guise,  and  the  memoirs  of 
the  time  abound  in  personal  details  of  the 
members  of  that  renowned  house ;   but  a 


work  especially  devoted  to  them  was  still  a 
desideratum,  until  the  appearance  of  thai 
which  M.  Rene  de  Bouille  has  just  pro- 
duced. One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  his 
task  must  have  been  to  avoid  including  the 
history  of  the  century  in  that  of  the  extra- 
ordinary men  so  intimately  connected  with  its 
chief  events.  Whilst  confining  himself  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  immediate  subject^ 
he  has,  as  yet,  as  he  himself  says,  found  his 
horizon  of  necessity  extensive.  And  in  order 
to  assemble  in  one  frame  the  various  mem- 
bers of  that  celebrated  family,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  with  them  a  host  of 
other  personages,  who,  in  their  turn,  have 
brought  a  retinue,  and  have  insisted  on  at 
least  a  comer  of  the  canvas  being  allotted 
to  their  deeds.  The  manner  in  which  M.  de 
Bouille  has  treated  this  great  historical  pic- 
ture, whose  magnitude  and  difficulty  must 
have  deterred  a  less  zealous  and  persevering 
artist,  is  most  judicious.  "  I  have  been  as 
sparing  as  possible  of  discussion,''  he  says, 
"  prodigal  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
eoteraporary  evidence,  of  faithful  quotations, 
of  such  details  as  bring  facts  into  a  stronger 
light,  exhibit  the  actors  on  the  stage  in  a 
more  animated  manner,  and  display  and 
make  known,  of  and  by  themselves,  the  per- 
sonages, parties,  manners  and  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  character  of  the  situations.'^ 
M.  de  Bouille  claims,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
credit  for  conscientious  application,  and  de- 
clares his  whole  aim  will  have  been  attained 
if  his  work  be  admitted  to  possess  historical 
interest  and  utility.  No  impartial  critic  will 
refuse  it  these  qualities.  It  is  at  once  sub- 
stantia] and  agreeable;  valuable  to  the 
student,  and  attractive  to  those  who  consider 
histories  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  fascinating 
collections  of  strange  adventures  and  roman- 
tic enterpriies. 

Rene  the  Second,  reigning  duke  of  Lor- 
raine— the  same  who  fought  and  conquered 
with  the  Swiss  at  Morat,  and  defeated 
Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy — desired  to  "feee 
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one  of  his  sons  settled  in  France.    He  se- 
lected the  fifth,  Claude,  to  whom  he  left  by 
will  his  various    lordships    in    Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  other  French  provinces,  causing 
him  to   be   naturalized  a   Frenchman,  and 
sending  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  court 
of  France,  where  he  was  presented  as  Count 
de  Guise,  a  title  derived  from  one  of  his  do- 
mains.    The  young  Count  found  immediate 
favor  with  Louis  XIL,  to  the  hand  of  whose 
daughter  Renee  he  was  considered  a  likely 
aspirant.  But  he  fell  in  love  with  Antoinette 
de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Count  de  Ven- 
d6me,  (the  great-grandfather  of  Henry  IV.,) 
asked  and  obtained  her  in  marriage,  and  cele- 
brated his  wedding,  when  he  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  1513,  at  Paris,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  French  court.     The  following 
year  another  wedding  occurred,  but  this  time 
youth  was  on  one  side  only.     In  his  infirm 
and  declining  age,  Louis  XII.  took  to  wife 
the  blooming  sister  of  Harry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, and  honored  Guise  by  selecting  him  to 
go,   in  company   with   the   Duke  of    An- 
gouleme  and  other  princes  of  the  blood,  to  re- 
ceive his  bride  at  Boulogne.     The  Wedding 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  funeral,  and  Fran- 
cb  I.  sat  upon  the  throne.     This  chivalrous 
and  warlike  monarch  at  once  took  his  young 
cousin  of  Guise  into  high  favor,  to  which  he 
had  a  fair  claim,  not  only  by  reason  of  his 
birth,   and  of  his  alliance  with  the  hous  of 
Bourbon,  but  on  Account  of  his  eminent  ca- 
pacity, and  of  the  martial  qualities  whose 
future  utility  France  doubtless  foresaw.     To 
bis  triumphs  in  the  field,  Guise  preluded  by 
others  less  sanguinary,  but  in  their  kind  as 
brilliant,    in  the  lists  and  in  the   drawing 
room.      His  grace  and  magnificence   were 
celebrated  even  at  a  court  of  which  those  were 
the  distinguishing  characteristics,  thronged 
as  it  was  with  princes  and  nobles,  most  of 
them,  like  the  king  himself,  in  the  first  flush 
of  youth,  and  with  keen  appetites  for  those 
enjoyments  which  their  wealth  gave  them 
ample  means  to  command.     He  gained  great 
credit  by  his  prowess  at   the  jousts    and 
tournaments  held  at  Paris  on  occasion  of  the 
coronation,  and  his  conduct  in  another  cir- 
cumstance secured  him  the  favor  of  the  la- 
dies of  that  gallant  and  voluptuous  court. 
"One  night,     says  his   historian,  "he  ac- 
companied Francis  I.  to  the  Queen's  circle, 
composed  of  those  ladies  most  distinguished 
by  their  charms  and  amiability.     Struck  by 
the  brilliancy  and  fascination  of  the  scene, 
unusual  at  a  time  when  custom,  by  assigning 
to  women  a  sort  of  inferior  position,  or  at 
least  of  reservei  mterdicted  their  mingling  in 


the  conversation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  society  of  men.  Guise  communicated  his 
impression  to  the  king,  who  received  it 
favorably,  and  at  once  decided  that,  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  women  should  be 
freed  frotn  this  unjust  and  undesirable  con- 
straint.'' It  will  be  easily  conceived  thai 
such  an  emancipation  insured  Guise  the  suf- 
frages of  the  fair  and  influential  class  who 
benefitted  by  it.  From  his  first  arrival  at 
the  French  court  he  seems  to  have  made  it 
his  study  to  win  universal  favor ;  and  he  was 
so  promptly  successful  that  at  the  end  of  a 
very  few  months,  he  had  conquered  the  good 
will  of  both  nobility  and  army.  He  took 
pains  to  study  and  adapt  his  conduct  to  the 
character  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  long 
popularity  which  he  and  his  successors  en- 
joyed in  France. 

But  courtly  pleasures  and  diversions  were 
quickly  to  be  succeeded  by  the  sterner  bu- 
siness of  war.  At  his  death,  Louis  XII.  had 
left  all  things  prepared  for  an  Italian  cam- 
paign ;  and  Francis,  eager  to  signalize  hb 
accession  by  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese, 
moved  southwards  in  the  month  of  August^ 
1515,  at  the  head  of  the  finest  troops  that 
had  yet  crossed  the  boundary  line  between 
France  and  Italy.  His  army  consisted  of 
fifteen  thousand  excellent  cavalry,  twenty- 
two  thousand  lansquenets,  fourteen  thousand 
French  and  Gascon  infantry,  besides  pioneers 
and  a  numerous  artillery.  The  Constable  of 
Bourbon  led  the  van,  the  Duke  of  Alengon 
commanded  the  rear;  Francis  himself  headed 
the  main  body,  accompanied  by  Duke  An- 
thony of  Lorraine  (eldest  brother  of  Guise,) 
with  Bayard  for  his  lieutenant,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Gueldres,  captain -general  of  the 
lansquenets,  whose  lieutenant  was  the  Count 
de  Guise.  If  the  army  was  good,  none, 
assuredly,  ever  reckoned  greater  warriors 
amongst  its  leaders.  Guise,  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps — accomplished  by  extra- 
ordinary labor,  and  which  completely  sur^ 
prised  the  enemy — made  himself  remarkable 
by  his  constancy  and  activity,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  by  his  generosity  to  the 
soldiers,  thus  further  augmenting  the  affec- 
tion they  already  bore  him.  Bayard  and 
other  illustrious  officers  formed  his  habitual 
society,  and  in  him  they  found  the  most  cor- 
dial and  affable  of  comrades,  as  weH  as  the 
most  zealous  advocate, of  their  interests  with 
the  king.  Devoted  to  his  sovereign.  Guise, 
when  Francis  somewhat  over-hastily  prom- 
ised the  Swiss  an  exorbitant  sum  of  money 
as  the  price  of  the  Milanese,  nobly  offered  to 
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contribute  to  it  to  the  extent  of  all  he 
possessed.  The  treaty,  however,  was  broken 
by  the  Swiss.  Steel,  not  gold,  was  to  settle 
the  dispute ;  and  the  phuns  of  Marignano 
already  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  hos- 
tile armies.  At  the  age  of  eighteen.  Guise 
found  himself  general-in-chief  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  Duke  of  Gueldres  hav- 
ing been  recalled  to  his  dominions  by  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Brabanters,  transferred  his 
command  to  his  young  lieutenant,  at  the 
unanimous  entreaty  of  the  lansquenets,  and 
in  preference  to  all  the  French  princes  there 
present  In  the  quickly  ensuing  battle, 
Guise  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  high 
post.  In  the  course  of  the  combat,  when  the 
Swiss,  with  lowered  pikes  and  in  stern  silence, 
made  one  of  those  deadly  charges  which  in 
the  wars  of  the  previous  century  had  more 
than  once  disordered  the  array  of  Burgundy's 
chivalry,  the  lansquenets,  who  covered  the 
French  artillery,  gave  way.  Claude  of  Lor- 
raine, immoveable  in  the  front  rank,  shamed 
them  by  his  example ;  they  rallied  ;  the  guns, 
already  nearly  captured,  were  saved ;  the 
battle  continued  with  greater  fiercen^^ss  than 
before,  and  ceased  only  wiih  darkness. 
Daybreak  was  the  signal  for  its  resumption, 
and  at  last  the  Swiss  were  defeated.  After 
breaking  their  battalions,  Guise,  over  eager  in 
pursuit,  and  already  twice  wounded,  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  was  surrounded, 
overmatched,  and  left  for  dead,  with  twenty- 
two  wounds.  Nor  would  these  have  be^ 
all,  but  for  the  devotedness  of  an  esquire, 
whose  name  Brant6mc  has  handed  down  as 
a  model  of  fidelity.  Adam  Fouvert,  of 
Nuremburg,  threw  himself  on  his  master's 
body,  and  was  slain,  serving  as  his  shield. 
After  the  action,  Guise  was  dragged  out  from 
amongst  the  dead,  and  conveyed  by  a  Scot- 
tish gentlemen  to  the  tent  of  the  D.uke  of 
Lorraine.  He  was  scarcely  recognizable,  by 
reason  of  his  wounds  ;  he  gave  no  sign  of 
life,  and  his  recovery  was  deemed  hopeless. 
He  did  recover,  however,  thanks  to  great 
care,  and  still  more  to  the  vigorous  consti- 
tution and  energetic  vitality  which  dis- 
tinguished all  of  his  house,  and  without 
which  the  career  of  most  of  them  would  have 
been  very  short.  Scarcely  one  of  the  promi- 
nent members  of  that  family  but  received,  in 
the  martial  ardor  of  his  youth,  wounds, 
whose  severity  made  their  cure  resemble  a 
miracle.  A  month  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rignano, Guise,  although  still  suffering,  was 
able  to  accompany  Francis  I.  on  his  triumph- 
ant entry  into  Milan,  as  "captain-general  of  the 
lansquenetSi  with  four,  lieutenants,  all  dressed 


in  cloth  of  gold  and  white  velvet."  One  of 
his  arms  was  in  a  scarf,  one  of  his  thighs  had 
to  be  supported  by  an  esquire,  but  still  by 
his  manly  beauty  and  martial  fame,  he  at- 
tracted the  admiring  gaae  of  both  army  and 
people.  Francis,  in  his  report  to  his  mother 
of  the  battle,  named  Guise  among  the 
bravest,  as  well  he  might;  and  thencefor- 
ward his  great  esteem  for  the  young  hero 
was  testified  in  various  ways — amongst 
others,  by  intrusting  to  him  several  import- 
ant and  dehcaie  diplomatic  missions.  At 
Bologna,  on  occasion  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Francis  and  Leo  X.,  the  Pope  ad- 
dressed to  Guise  the  most  flattering  eulo- 
giums.  "  Your  holiness,"  replied  the  ardent 
soldier,  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  *'  shall  see  that 
I  am  of  Lorniine,  if  ever  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  draw  sword  in  the  Church's  quar- 
rel." 

Master  of  the  Milanese,  Francis  I.  return- 
ed to  France,  and  beheld  his  alliance  courted 
by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  when  suddenly 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (15th 
January,  1519,)  proved  a  brand  of  discord. 
Francis  and  Chatles  were  the  only  serious 
candidates  for  the  vacant  dignity.  Guise, 
with  a  secret  view,  perhaps,  to  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem  for  himself,  strained  every  nerve, 
exerted  all  his  influence,  on  behalf  of  the 
Frenth  King.  But  Charles,  the  more  skil- 
ful intriguer,  prevailed  ;  and  Francis,  deeply 
wounded  and  humiliated  by  his  failure,  re- 
volved in  his  mind  projects  of  war.  In  these 
the  king  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  as- 
sistance he  might  expect  from  Guise,  brave, 
skilful,  and  prudent,  as  he  was ;  and  the  es- 
teem in  which  the  young  chief  was  held  at 
court  increased  so  greatly,  that  the  French 
nobles  came  to  consider  him  almost  the  equal 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  Guise,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  his  enormous  for- 
tune and  high  birth,  and  in  his  quality  of  a 
foreign  prince,  spared  no  effort  to  place  him- 
self on  the  footing  of  any  ally  rather  than  of 
a  subject  of  the  King  of  France. 

Pretexts  for  hostilities  were  not  wanting  ; 
and  soon  we  find  Guise,  at  the  head  of  his 
lansquenets,  fighting  victoriously  over  the 
very  same  ground  upon  which,  in  our  day, 
French  armies  contended  with  very  different 
results.  Maya,  Fontarabia,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Bidaasoa,  witnessed  his  prowess ;  he 
himself,  a  half-pike  in  his  hand,  led  his  men 
through  the  river,  with  water  to  his  armpits, 
dislodging  the  enemy  by  the  mere  terror  his 
audacity  inspired.  When  he  returned  to 
Oompiegne,  where  the  court  then  was,  the 
King  hurried  forth  from  his  chamber  to  meet 
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him,  embraced  bim  warmly,  and  gaily  said, 
"  that  it  was  but  fair  be  should  go  out  to 
meet  his  old  friend,  who,  on  bb  part,  always 
made  such  baste  to  meet  and  revenge  bim 
on  bis  enemies/'  His  summer  triumphs  in 
the  Pyrenees  were  followed  by  a  winter 
campaign  in  Picardy,  where  be  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  junction  of  the  English  and 
Imperialists,  besides  obtaining  some  advan- 
tages over  the  former,  and  harassing  their  re- 
treat to  the  coast.  He  thus  added  to  his 
popularity  with  the  army,  and  acquired 
strong  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Pa- 
risians, deeply  alarmed  by  the  proximity  of 
the  enemy  to  the  capital,  and  who  viewed 
him  as  their  savior. 

The  year  1523  open^  under  menacing 
auspices.  Germany,  ftaly,  England,  were 
leagued  against  France,  whose  sole  allies 
were  Scotland,  the  Swiss,  (the  adhesion  of 
these  depending  entirely  on  regular  subsi- 
dies,) and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  chief 
merit  was  that  he  could  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  alps.  Undeterred,  almost  foolhardy, 
Francis,  instead  of  prudently  standing  on  the 
defensive,  beheld,  in  each  new  opponent, 
only  a  fresh  source  of  glory.  Unhappily  for 
him,  at  the  very  moment  be  bad  greatest 
Deed  of  skilful  captains,  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon,  irritated  and  persecuted  in  France, 
courted  and  seduced  by  the  astute  Charles 
v.,  entered  into  a  treEisonable  combination 
with  the  Imperialists.  It  was  discovered  ; 
he  fled,  and  effected  his  escape.  Out  of 
France,  he  was  but  one  man  the  less ;  but 
that  man  was  a  leader  as  could  hardly  be 
replaced,  and  Charles  gave  him  command  of 
his  troops  in  the  Milanese.  The  Constable's 
misconduct  brought  disfavor  on  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  (o(  that  Valois  none 
remained,)  and  this  further  increased  the 
credit  and  importance  of  the  Count  of  Guise. 
He  was  already  governor  of  Champagne  and 
Burgundy,  provinces  the  Emperor  was  Ukely 
to  attack.  This  command,  however,  was  not 
the  object  of  his  desires ;  he  would  rather 
have  gone  to  Italy,  and  applied  to  do  so  ; 
but  the  King,  rendered  suspicious  by  the 
Constable's  defection,  began  to  consider, 
with  some  slight  uneasiness,  the  position  ac- 
quired by  the  Count  of  Guise ;  and  it  was, 
probably,  on  this  account  only  that  he  would 
not  confer  on  the  Lorraine  prince  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Italian  war.  The  glory  of  Guise 
lost  nothing  by  the  refusal,  although  that  of 
France  grievously  suffered  by  the  army  of 
Italy  being  confided  to  the  less  capable  hands 


of  Admiral  Bonnivet.  Fortune  soon  afforded 
the  younger  general  one  of  those  opportu- 
nities of  high  distinction,  of  which  no  leader 
ever  was  more  covetous,  or  better  knew  how 
to  take  advantage.  A  large  body  of  Im- 
perialist infantry  having  made  an  irruption 
into  Burgundy,  be  assembled  the  nobility  of 
the  province  and  about  nine  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  with  which  force  he  deemed  himself 
able  to  keep  the  field  against  the  twelve 
thousand  lansquenets  that  Count  P'urstem- 
berg  led  to  meet  him.  By  an  odd  accident, 
he  had  no  infantry,  his  adversary  no  cavalry. 
By  dividing  his  bbrsemen  into  small  parties, 
and  maintaining  an  incessant  harassing  war- 
fare, Guise  prevented  the  Germans  from  for- 
aging ;  and  at  last,  compelled  by  famine,  they 
prepared  to  recross  the  Meuse,  abandoning 
two  forts  they  had  captured,  and  carrying 
off  a  large  amount  of  spoil.  Thus  encum- 
bered, and  vigorosly  pursued,  their  rear- 
guard was  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  retreat 
converted  into  a  rout.  "  With  a  feeling  of 
chivalrous  gallantry,"  says  M.  de  Bouill^, 
"  Guise  desired  to  procure  the  duchess,  bis 
sister-in-law,  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  court  of  Lorraine,  then  assem- 
bled at  Neufchiiteau,  the  enjoyment  of  this 
spectacle,  (the  batte,)  to  them  so  new. 
Warned  by  him,  and  stationed  at  windows 
out  of  reach  of  danger,  whence  they  looked 
out  upon  the  plain,  they  had  the  pastime, 
and  were  able  to  recompense,  by  their  ap- 
plause and  cries  of  joy,  the  courage  of  the 
troops  whom  their  presence  animated." 

But  such  partial  successes,  however  glo- 
rious to  him  by  whom  they  were  achieved, 
were  all  insufficient  to  turn  the  tide  of  dis- 
aster that  had  set  in  against  the  French  arms. 
The  defeat  of  Bonnivet,  the  invasion  of  Prov- 
ence by  the  Constable,  were  succeeded  by 
that  terrible  day  before  the  walls  of  Pavia, 
when  Francis  I.,  vanquished,  wounded,  made 
prisoner  by  a  rebellious  subject,  beheld  his 
army  destroyed,  and  the  battle-field  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  his  best  generals,  whilst, 
bleeding  at  his  feet,  slain  in  his  defence,  lay 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Count  of  Guise,  the  second  of  that  brave 
brotherhood  who  had  fallen  in  arms  under  the 
fleur-de-lis*  When  the  brave  but  most  im- 
prudent monarch  was  carried  into  captivity, 
his  mother,  regent  in  his  absence,  placed  her 


*  Francis  of  Lorraine  was  eighteen  years  old 
when  slain  at  Paviii.  One  of  bis  brothers  bad  fallen, 
at  about  the  same  age,  at  the  battle  of  Marignano. 
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chief  trust  and  dependeDce  in  Guise.  Of 
these  he  proved  himself  worthy.  He  checked 
the  nmhition  of  the  Duke  of  Yenddme,  who, 
as  first  prince  of  the  hlood,  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  seize  upon  the  regency  ;  he  advised 
the  ransoming  of  the  French  prisoners  taken 
at  Pavia,  and  exercised  altogether  a  most 
salutary  influence  upon  the  circumstances  of 
that  critical  time.  His  good  sword,  as  well 
as  his  precocious  wisdom,  was  soon  in  request. 
A  large  body  of  German  fanatics,  proclaim- 
ing the  doctrine  of  absolute  equality,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  human  superiority,  had  swept 
over  Suabia,  Wurtemberg,  and  Franconia, 
burning  churches  and  slaying  priests,  and 
threatened  to  carry  the  like  excesses  into 
Lorraine  and  Burgundy.  By  aid  of  his  bro- 
thers, at  much  expense  and  with  great 
difficulty.  Guise  got  together  ten  thousand 
men,  four  thousand  of  whom  were  cavalry. 
The  double  cross  was  the  rallying  sign  of  this 
little  army.  The  time  was  come  for  Guise 
to  perform  his  promise  to  Pope  Leo,  to  fight 
stoutly  in  defence  of  the  Church.  And  truly 
his  hand  was  heavy  upon  the  unfortunate  and 
half  frantic  Lutherans,  although  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  tempered  its  weight  with  mercy. 
Besieged  in  Saverne,  the  fanatics  put  to 
death  the  herald  who  summoned  them  to 
surrender.  Learning  that  reinforcements  from 
Germany  were  at  hand,  Guise  hurried  to 
meet  them  with  three  thousand  men,  and  en- 
countered them  at  the  village  of  Lupstein, 
into  which  the  Germans  retreated,  after  a 
terrible  conflict  outside  the  place,  and  threw 
up  a  barricade,  as  best  they  could,  of  carts, 
casks,  and  gabions.  From  the  cover  of  these 
and  of  the  adjacent  hedges,  they  kept  up  so 
obstinate  a  defence,  that  Guise,  whose  men 
fell  fast,  caused  fire  to  be  applied  to  the 
houses.  But  hardly  had  the  flames  begun 
their  ravages,  when  the  Count,  seized  with 
compassion,  threw  himself  from  his  horse  to 
assist  in  extinguishing  them,  and  succeeded, 
at  imminent  risk  to  his  own  life,  in  saving 
upwards  of  four  thousand  persons  of  all  ages. 
Nearly  double  that  number  perished  ;  as 
many  more  at  Saverne  and  in  the  mountains, 
to  which  the  unfortunate  Germans  fled ;  and 
about  fifteen  thousand  in  a  final  engagement 
at  Chenouville,  which  broke  the  strength  o( 
the  fanatic  host>  and  finally  closed  the  cam- 
paign. During  one  of  these  battles,  the 
soldiers  of  Guise  beheld  in  the  air  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  attached  to  the  cross — a 
phenomenon  m  which  they,  saw  assurance  of 
victory. 

"  Once  more,"  says  M.  de  Bouille,  "  Guise 
had  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the 


kinffdom ;  he  had  also  assumed  a  most  p&- 
cuhar  and  marked  position,  and  had  fixed  a 
point  of  departure  for  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants, oy  striking,  of  his  own  accord, 
and  without  instructions  from  the  govern- 
ment, the  first  blows  that  Protestantism  re- 
ceived in  France — a  circumstance  often  re- 
called, with  more  or  less  exultation,  by  the 
panegyrists  of  that  family,  and  which  pro- 
cured Claude  de  Lorrraine  the  nickname  of 
the  Great  Butcher,  given  him  by  the  heretics, 
who  were  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  nearly 
forty  thousand  men,  caused  them  by  his  arms 
in  that  fatal  expedition." 

Determined  foes  to  the  Reformed  faith  as 
both  of  them  were,  a  distinction  must  yet  be 
made  between  the  Count  of  Guise  assailing 
and  slaughtering,  wfth  far  inferior  forces,  a 
formidable  body  of  armed  and  aggressive 
foreigners,  and  the  fierce  Baiafre,  wielding  a 
murderous  sword  against  his  defenceless  and 
inoffensive  Huguenot  countrymen,  on  the 
terrible  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  If  the 
amount  of  bloodshed  at  Saverne  and  Chenou- 
ville appears  excessive,  and  implies  that  lit- 
tle quarter  was  given,  it  must  yet  be  remem- 
bered that  greater  clemency  to  the  vanquish- 
ed might  have  had  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  handful  of  conquerors.  The 
Council  of  Regency  disapproved  of  Guise's 
conduct  in  the  affiair ;  taxing  him  with  rash- 
ness in  risking  the  whole  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  regular  troops  disposable  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom.  But  there  could  hard- 
ly hvve  been  more  pressing  occasion  to  ex- 
pose them;  and  Francis  I.,  on  returning 
from  exile,  recognized  and  rewarded  that  and 
other  good  services  by  elevating  the  county 
of  Guise  into  a  duchy  and  peerage — further 
enriching  the  newly -made  duke  with  a  portion 
of  the  crown  domains.  Such  honors  and  ad- 
vantages had  previously  been  almost  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  persons  of  the  blood- 
royal.  The  Parliament  remonstrated  in  vain ; 
but  Francis  himself,  before  very  long,  re- 
pented what  he  had  had  done.  He  took  um- 
brage at  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  gave  ear  to  the  calum- 
nies and  insinuations  of  the  French  nobles, 
who  were  irritated  by  the  haughty  bearing, 
great  prosperity,  and  ambitious  views  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine.  The  manner  in  which 
Francis  testified  his  jealousy  and  distrust, 
was  unworthy  of  a  monarch  who  has  left  a 
great  name  in  history.  He  showed  himself 
indulgent  to  those  of  his  courtiers  and  offi- 
cers who  organized  resistance  to  the  influence 
and  pretensions  of  the  Guises.  **  One  time, 
amongst  others/'  says  M.  de  Bouille^  "  the 
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Dnke  of  Guise,  governor  of  Burgundy,  wish- 
ing to  visit  the  castle  of  Auxonne,  whose 
governorship  was  a  charge  distinct  from  that 
of  the  province,  the  titulary,  Rouvray,  a 
French  gentleman  refused  him  admittance, 
which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  had 
Guise  been  recognized  as  prince.  When  the 
duke  complained  of  this  treatment,  the  king, 
delighted,  whilst  taking  advantage  of  his  ser- 
vices, to  see  his  pride  and  ambition  thwarted, 
Uuded  the  conduct  of  Rouvray,  and  laughed 
at  him  who  had  wished  to  play  the  prince  of 
royal  blood."  For  annoyances  of  this  kind. 
Guise  sought  compensation  in  popularity, 
thus  tracing  out  for  his  descendants  the  line 
they  should  most  advantageously  follow. 

The  partial  disfavor  into  which  the  Guises 
had  fallen,  during  an  interval  of  peace,  when 
their  services  were  not  indispensable,  was 
dissipated  by  the  zeal  and  talents  exhibited 
by  the  duke's  brother,  John,  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  in  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  ne- 
gotiation with  Charles  V.,  and  by  the 
prompt  good-will  with  which,  when  negotia- 
tion failed  and  war  broke  out,  the  Duke  hur- 
ried to  the  relief  of  Peronne,  accompanied 
by  his  eldest  son,  the  Count  of  Aumale, 
then  scarcely  nineteen  years  old.  Peronne  la 
Pucelle  was  hard  beset  by  the  Count  of  Nas- 
sau, who  pounded  its  ramparts  with  seventy- 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  defended 
with  equal  vfdor  by  Fleuranges,  Marshal  de 
la  Marck,  who  repulsed  an  assault  made 
simultaneously  by  two  breaches,  and  des- 
troyed a  mine  on  which  the  enemy  reckoned 
for  his  discomfiture.  Want  of  supplies,  and 
especially  of  powder,  must  soon,  however, 
have  compelled  him  to  yield,  but  for  a  strata- 
gem practised  by  Guise.  That  able  com- 
mander selected  four  hundred  resolute  sol- 
diers, loaded  each  of  them  with  a  bag  con- 
taining ten  pounds  of  powder,  and  set  out, 
at  six  in  the  evening,  from  his  head-quarters 
at  Ham,  with  the  Count  of  Aumale,  whose 
first  experience  of  war  this  was,  and  to 
whom  Guise,  as  he  wrote  to  the  King,  "  in- 
tended soon  to  give  up  his  sword,  as  capable 
of  doin^  better  service  in  his  young  hands 
than  in  his  own.'*  Two  hundred  horsemen 
escorted  them  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
marshes  of  Peronne,  and  at  midnight.  Guise, 
who  had  brought  with  him  a  large  number 
of  drummers  and  trumpeters,  distributed 
these  at  different  pomts  around  the  besiegers' 
camp.  Whilst  they  sounded  and  beat  the 
charge,  and  the  Imperialist  generals,  be- 
lieving themselves  attacked  on  all  sides,  has- 
tily formed  their  troops  for  the  combat,  the 
powder-bearers  guided  by  a  soldier  of  the 


garrison  who  had  borne  news  of  its  distress 
from  Fleuranges  to  Guise,  crossed  the  marsh- 
es by  means  of  a  number  of  little  roads  and 
bridges,  v.  hich  the  enemy  himself  had  made 
to  mamtain  his  communications,  and  reached 
the  moat,  whence  by  means  of  ropes  and 
ladders  they  entered  the  fortress.  The  last 
of  them  was  just  getting  in  when  day  broke, 
and  the  Count  of  Nassau  discovered  the 
trick  that  had  been  played  him,  and  detach- 
ed a  body  of  cavalry  to  pursue  Guise,  then 
retreating  with  his  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
whose  steady  array  discouraged  the  attack. 
A  few  days  later  the  Imperialists  raised  the 
siege,  and  Paris,  which  nad  been  at  conster- 
nation at  the  danger  of  Peronne,  its  last 
bulwark  against  the  advancing  foe,  knew  no 
bounds  in  its  gratitude  to  the  man  to  whom 
it  thus,  for  the  second  time,  was  indebted 
for  its  salvation.  Guise's  great  service  in 
this  and  the  following  campaign,  rendered 
Francis  I.,  indulgent  to  his  still-recurring 
pretentions  ;  to  the  arrogance  which  led  him 
frequently  to  refuse  obeying  orders  that  did 
not  emanate  directly  from  the  King,  and  to 
assume  a  sort  of  independence  and  irrespon- 
sibility in  the  exercise  of  his  government. 
Looking  back,  through  the  clarifying  me- 
dium of  history,  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Claude  of  Lorraine,  we  are  dis^ 
Inclined  to  think  that  Francis  had  ever  se- 
rious cause  for  mistrusting  the  loyalty  of  his 
powerful  subject :  whose  encroachments, 
however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  were  sufficient 
grounds  for  jealousy  and  uneasiness.  And 
on  more  than  one  occasion  we  find  the  royal 
anger — perhaps  complete  disgrace — averted 
from  him  only  by  the  interest  of  his  brother 
the  Cardinal,  to  whom  PVancis  could  refuse 
nothing. 

As  a  diplomatist  and  patron  of  the  arts, 
Cardinal  John  of  Lorraine  occupies  almost 
as  elevated  pedestal  in  the  gallery  of  distin- 
guished Frenchmen  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, as  does  his  brother  Claude  in  his.  more 
active  capacity  of  general  of  armies  and  ad- 
ministrator of  provinces.  His  courtly  quali- 
ties, and  a  congeniality  of  tastes — some  of 
which,  although  they  might  be  held  excusa- 
ble in  a  king,  were  scarcely  to  be  palliated 
in  a  prelate,  even  in  that  age  of  lax  morali- 
ty— endeared  him  to  Francis,  who  associa- 
ted with  him  on  a  footing  of  great  familiarity. 
His  generosity  and  charity  were  on  such  a 
scale  as  at  times  to  resemble  prodigality  and 
ostentation  ;  his  }ove  of  pleasure  and  addic- 
tion to  gallantry  were  in  like  manner  exces- 
sive. "  He  was,"  says  M.  de  Bouille,  **  a 
very  lettered  prince^  a  splendid  patron  of 
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learned  men,  whom  he  treated  as  friends,  and 
in  whose  labours  he  associated  himself.  A 
writer  named  Bertrand  de  Yaux,  having 
presented  and  read  to  him  a  critical  work, 
containing  low  personality,  awaited,  notwith- 
standing its  base  character,  the  recompense 
which  the  Cardinal  always  granted  to  those 
authors  with  whose  productions  he  was  sat- 
isfied. The  prelate  accordingly  handed  him 
a  golden  etui.  'Take  this,  friend  Bertrand,' 
he  said  ;  '*  it  is  to  pay  the  fatigue  and  salary 
of  the  reader.  The  writer  must  seek  pay- 
ment from  some  more  malignant  man  than 
myself."  The  celebrated  Erasmus,  Cle- 
ment Marrot  the  poet,  and  Rabelais  the  sa- 
tirist, all  benefitted  by  the  patronage  or  en- 
joyed the  intimacy  of  the  Cardinal,  who, 
conjointly  with  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  is  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  indicated  by  the  witty  priest  of 
Meuden  in  the  character  of  Panurge.  Pas- 
sionately fond  of  art,  the  prelate-prince 
gathered  around  him  the  men  of  genius 
whom  the  largesses  and  magnificence  of 
Francis  I  seduced  from  Italy  to  France.  He 
showed  particular  faror  to  Benvenuto  Celli- 
ni, who  presented  him  with  some  of  his 
works,  and  received  from  him  costly  gifts. 
"  When  in  full  blaze  of  fortune  and  favor,  he 
caused  to  be  built  and  decorated  with  blind 
prodigality,  after  the  designs  of  Primaticcio 
and  by  the  pupils  of  that  famous  artist,  the 
superb  Chateau  of  Meudon,  in  whose  park 
was  constructed,  amongst  other  costly  orna- 
ments, a  grotto,  ''  excellently  fine  and  plea- 
sant to  save  oneself  from  being  wetted  by 
the  rain.''  He  had  musicians  in  his  service, 
and  Arcadelt  a  distinguished  composer,  some 
of  whose  works  are  still  preserved  and  es- 
teemed, was  his  mnitre  de  chapelle,**  His 
charity,  although  often  too  indiscriminate, 
sprang  from  real  kindness  of  heart.  Nume- 
rous children,  belonging  to  poor  families, 
were  educated  at  his  expense  in  the  Paris 
schools.  And  his  good  grace  in  conferring 
favors  doubled  their  value.  The  farmer  of 
his  abbey  of  Fecamp,  having  made  the  same 
receipt  serve  for  three  separate  payments 
and  endeavoured  to  make  it  pass  a  fourth, 
time,  the  Cardinal's  receivers '  refused  to  ad- 
mit it,  and  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
prelate  himself,  who  having  examined  and 
recognized  his  signature,  merely  said, 
"  Since  John  is  there,  John  shall  be  believ- 
ed," and  ordered  it  to  be  definitely  admit- 
ted. When  he  went  abroad,  "  he  usually," 
says  Brantome,  ''carried  a  great  pouch, 
which  his  valet'de-chambre,  who  had  charge 
of  the  money  for  his  petty  expenses,  failed 


not  to  fill  each  morning  with  three  or  four 
hundred  crowns :  and  as  many  poor  as  he 
met  he  put  his  hand  into  the  pouch  and 
gave,  without  stint  or  consideration,  what- 
ever he  drew  forth."  The  story  is  well  known 
of  the  blind  mendicant  who,  having  implor- 
ed an  alms  of  him  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
exclaimed  on  receiving  a  handful  of  gold : 
**  O  tu  8ei  Christo,  o  veramente  il  cardinal 
di  Lorrena.**  By  the  light  which  these  de- 
tails throw  upon  his  character,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  discern  that  the  magnificent  cardi- 
nal must  have  been  a  welcome  courtier  to 
the  sumptuous  Francis,  who,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  favor,  made  him  hb  constant 
companion  and  delighted  to  do  him  honor. 
He  sat  upon  the  King's  left  hand  on  occasion 
of  the  Hi  de  justice  held  at  Paris  on  New 
Year's  day  1537,  at  which  Francis  declared 
Charles  of  Austria  attainted  of  rebellion 
and  felony,  and  deprived  of  Artois,  Flan- 
ders, and  all  the  domains  that  he  held  en 
monvance  of  the  erown  of  France — a  sentence 
more  easily  pronounced  than  enforced,  and 
which  of  course  entailed  a  war.  Peace*  again 
concluded  in  great  measure,  by  the  diploma- 
cy of  the  Cardinal,  he  it  was,  according  to 
Du  Bellay  who  alone  accompanied  the  King 
and  Queen  at  dinner,  on  the  day  of  Charles 
V.'s  entrance  into  Paris.  The  friendship 
borne  him  by  Francis,  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  charged  to  break  to  that  monarch  the 
death  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
Of  the  familiarity  with  which  the  King  treat- 
ed him,  M.  de  Bouille  gives  a  specimen  in  a 
curious  anecdote  :  "  One  day,  at  mass,  the 
Cardinal  did  not  percieve  that  a  thief,  who 
had  managed  to  enter  the  chapel,  had  pick- 
ed his  pocket.  The  rogue,  observingthat 
the  Kincr  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,with 
extraordinary  coolness  and  audacity  put  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  looking  at  the  same  time 
significantly  at  Francis  I.,  who  took  the  hint 
and  said  nothing,  in  order  pot  to  spoil  what 
he  imagined  te  be  an  adroid  practical  joke. 
Service  over,  however,  he  made  an  observa- 
tion which  induced  the  Cardinal  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  when  he  discovered  his 
loss.  When  the  King  had  amused  himself 
at  his  surprise,  he  ordered  that  what  bad 
been  stolen  should  be  restored  ;  but  the  thief 
who  was  perfectly  serious  in  his  intentbns, 
had  made  his  escape,  which  greatly  increased 
the  mirth  of  the  monarch,  thus  cleverly 
duped,  *  On  the  word  of  a  gentleman, '  he  ex- 
claimed, '  the  rogue  has  made  me  hb  ac- 
complice !" 

Powerfully  supported    at  court  by    his 
brother,  Claude  of  Lorraine  was  no  less  ably 
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seconded  in  the  field   by  his  son  Francis, 
Count  of  Aumale,  a  young  hero  destined  u1- 
tiniately  to  surpass  even  him  in  glory,  and 
to  raise  the  name  of  Guise  to  its  apogee  of 
splendor.      The    constantly-recurring   wars 
with  the  Emperor  yielded  him  abundant  op- 
portunities to  display  his  prowess.     Ip  the 
campaign  of  1543  he  did  good  service,  until, 
at  the  siege  of  Luxemburg,  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded  above  the  ankle  by  an  arque- 
buse  ball.     ''  Carried,  almost  without  hopes 
^-on  account  of  the  fracture  of  the  bones 
and  the  injury  to  the  nerves — first  to  his 
tent  and  then  to  Longwy,  five  leagues  in  rear, 
he  owed  his  recovery  to  the  attention  of  the 
King,  who  sent  him  his  own  physicians,  and 
to  the  care  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  father. 
And  nevertheless,  when  he  sufifered  signs  of 
pain  to  escape  him  during  the  dressing,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  addressed  to  him  reproaches 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  subsequently 
profited,  sinking  to  him — a  noble  and  stoical 
maxim — '  That  persons  of  his  rank  ought  not 
to  feel  their  wounds,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  take  pleasure  in  building  up  their  reputa- 
tion on  the  ruin  of  their  bodies.'  '*     U  was 
in  no  feather-bed  school    that  the  Guises 
were  educated.     Nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  the   Count   d*Aumale  was   hit  before 
Luxemburg,  Gaspard  de  Coligny-ChtUillon, 
then  his  rival  in  valor,  and  at  a  subsequent 
day  his  deadly  foe,  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  throat  at  the  siege  of  Binche. 

In  the  war  in  which  these  incidents  occur- 
red, England  was  allied  with  tfie  Emperor 
against  France.  Personal  motives  combined 
with  political  irritation  to  dispose  the  violent 
and  uxorious  Henry  VIII.  to  a  rupture  with 
Francis  L  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  Louis  of 
Orleans,  duke  of  Longueville,  had  been  given 
in  marriage  to  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  in 
preference  to  Henry,  who,  inflamed  by  the 
report  of  her  beauty,  had  solicited  her  hand 
as  a  pledge  of  perpetual  alliance  with  France. 
Dazzling  as  was  the  offer  of  so  powerful  a 
sovereign,  his  an ti- catholic  acts,  and  his  evil 
reputation  as  a  husband,  deterred  the  Guises 
from  entertaining  it ;  and  Francis  I.,  obeying 
the  dictates  of  feeling  rather  than  those  of 
prudence,  extricated  them  from  a  dilemma 
by  alleging  a  previous  promise  to  the  Scot- 
tish king.  It  is  said  that  Henry  would  then 
gladly  have  espoused  Louisa,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke,  and  that,  means  being  found 
to  elude  his  pursuit,  this  second  disappoint- 
ment further  augments  d  his  rancorous  feel- 
ings toward  Francis  and  the  house  of  Guise. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  war  with 


England  continued  subsequently  to  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Francis  and  Charles 
— chiefly   in    Picardy,     around     Boulogne, 
which  Henry  held,  and  in  whose  neighbor- 
hood his  army  was  encamped.    Some  severe 
skirmishes  and  partial  engagements  occurred, 
and  in  one  of  these  the  Count  of  Aumale  re- 
ceived a  wound,  probably  the  severest  ever 
survived  by  mortal  man,  from  the  lance  of 
an  English  oflicer.     The  weapon,  according 
to  the  description  of  Ambrose  Pare,  entered 
"above  the  right  eye,  declining  toward  the 
nose,  and  piercing  through  on  the  other  side, 
between  the  nape  and  the  ear."     So  violent 
was  the  blow  that  the  weapon  broke  in  the 
head,  into  which  it  had  penetrated  more  than 
half  a  foot,  the  entire  lance-iron  and   two 
fingers'  breadth  of  the  staflf  remaining  in  the 
wound.     Pare  explains  the  possibily  of  such 
a  wound,  in  an  age  when  helmets  and  visors 
were  in  use,  by  mentioning  that  the  Count 
always  went  into  action  with  his  face  bare. 
"Terrible  as  was  the  shock,"  savs  M.  de 
Bouillu,  "  it  did  not  unhorse  d'Auroale.     He 
still  mnde  head  against  his  foes,  succeeded 
in  forcing  a  passage  through  them,  aided  by 
his  young  and  valiant  brother  Claude,  and 
by  de  Vieilleville — who,  alone  of  all,  h«d  not 
abandoned   him — and    rode   gloriously  into 
camp.     His   appearance  was   frightful;   his 
face,  armor,  and  clothes  were  delucred  with 
blood.    The  surgeons,  stupitied  by  the  depth 
and  gravity  of  the  wound,  despaired  of  cure, 
and  refused  to  inflict  useless  sufferings  upon 
the  patient.     But  Ambrose  Pare,  the  King's 
surgeon,  sent  by  Francis  with  orders  to  try 
every  means  of  saving  the  hero's  life,  was 
not  discouraged.     Confiding  in  his  skill,  and 
in  the  firmness  of  the  wounded  man,  he  re- 
solved to  attempt  an  operation,  terrible  in- 
deed, bnt  admirable   for  those   days,   and 
wothy  alone  to  insure  celebrity  to  him  who 
imagined  it.      The  lance- head    was  broken 
off  so  short,  that  it  was  impossible  to  grasp 
it  with   the  hand.      Taking;  then  a  black- 
smith's  pincers,  to  draw  it  out  with   great 
force,  and  assisted,  amongst  others,  by  Master 
Nicolle  Lavernan,  a  very  experinced  surgeon, 
he  asked  the  Lorraine  prince,  in  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  officers  shuddering  with  horror,  if 
he  would  submit  to  the  employment  of  such 
means,  and  would  suffer  him  to  place  his  foot 
upon  his  face.     *  I  consent  to  everything ; 
proceed,'  replied   d 'Aumale.     Nor  did   his 
fortitude  abandon  him  for  an  instant  during 
this  cruel  operation,  which  was  not  effected 
without  fracture  of  bones,  nerves,  veins,  and 
arteries,  and  other  parts,  and  which  he  en- 
dured as  if  they  had  only  pulled  out  a  hair. 
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The  agony  extorted  from  him  but  the  single  i 
exclamation — *  Ah !  my  God !'  Transported 
afterward  in  a  litter  to  Pecquigny,  he  re- 
mained for  three  days  in  a  hopeless  state : 
early  on  the  fifth  day  more  favorable  symp- 
toms declared  themselves,  and  nature  made 
such  powerful  efforts,  that  the  cure  was 
completed  without  leaving  the  Count  d'Au- 
male  any  trace  of  this  astonishing  wound, 
except  a  scar,  equally  glorious  for  him  and 
for  Ambrose  Par6.  That  skilful  surgeon 
was  wont  modestly  to  say,  when  speaking 
of  the  marvellous  cure  pf  Francis  of  Lorraine 
— *  I  dressed  it,  and  God  healed  it.*  As  soon 
as  he  began  to  get  better,  the  Count  d'Au- 
male  hastened  to  write  to  the  King,  with  a 
hand  still  unsteady  the  following  note,  char- 
acterized by  a  calmness  remarkable  in  such 
circumstances  : — *  Sire,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
inform  you  that  I  find  myself  well,  hoping 
not  to  lose  an  eye.  Your  very  humble  ser- 
vant, Lk  Guizard.'  "  Admiring  his  energy, 
and  in  recompense  of  his  services,  Francis  I. 
made  him  governor  of  Dauphiny ;  whilst  the 
numerous  partisans  of  the  house  of  Guise 
attributed  his  cure  to  a  miracle  wrought  by 
the  prayers  of  his  pious  mother,  Antoinette 
of  Bourbon.  This  princess  carefully  pre- 
served till  her  death  the  lance-^point  which 
had  penetrated  her  son's  head.  The  extent 
of  the  wound,  as  described  by  Pare,  would 
be  scarcely  credible,  but  for  the  testimony  of 
that  learned  and  excellent  man,  and  of  other 
cotemporary  writers  quoted  by  M.  de  Bouille. 
In  a  short  time  the  heroic  Count  had  for- 
gotten his  hurt,  and  was  again  in  arms 
against  the  English,  with  whom,  however, 
peace  was  shortly  afterward  concluded. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  uneasiness 
occasioned  him  by  the  power  and  ambition  of 
the  family  of  Guise,  Francis  I.  continued,  al- 
most to  the  close  of  his  reign,  to  enrich  and 
aggrandize  them.  The  magnitude  of  their 
services,  and  their  many  great  qualities,  at 
intervals  elicited  his  gratitude  and  generosi- 
ty to  the  oblivion  of  mistrust  and  apprehen- 
sion. Thus,  only  three  years  prior  to  his 
death,  he  erected  "into  a  marquisate  certain 
lands  and  lordships  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  immediately  afterwards  elevated  the 
marquisate  to  a  duchy,  in  consideration!  said 
the  letters  patent,  of  the  great,  virtuous,  and 
commendable  services  that  the  Duke  of 
Guise  had  long  rendered  to  king  and  coun- 
try, without  sparing  his  own  person,  his 
children,  or  goods  ;  *'  and  also  that  our  said 
cousin,  Duke  of  Guise,  is  of  the  house  of 
Lorrame,  descended  by  wife  and  alliance 
from  tlie  bouse  of  Anjou,  and  from  our  pre- 


decessors,  kings  of  France."  Thus  was  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Mayenne  provided  for  a 
younger  son  of  Claude  of  Lorraine.  Such 
laudatory  declarations  as  the  one  above  cited 
were  concurrent,  however,  with  "the  system- 
atic restriction  of  the  Guises'  direct  influ- 
ence on  state  affairs.  And  on  his  deathbed, 
when  dividing  his  last  hours  upon  earth  be- 
tween religious  duties  and  sage  counsels  to 
his  son,  Francis  enjoined  this  prince  not  to 
recall  the  Constable  of  Montmorency,  or  to 
admit  to  a  share  of  government  the  princes 
of  the  bouse  of  Guise.  Montmorency  had 
incurred  disgrace  and  banishment  by  exciting 
the  King's  conjugal  jealousy.  Henry  II. 
showed  slight  regard  to  his  father's  dying 
injunctions.  Scarcely  had  the  earth  closed 
over  the  deceased  monarch,  when  those  he 
had  recommended  to  his  son's  favor  were  re- 
moved from  their  posts ;  Montmorency  was 
recalled,  and  the  Guises  were  taken  into  fa- 
vor; the  Count  of  Aumale,  and  Charles, 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  dividing  between  them 
Henry's  whole  confidence.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  means  to  which  they  re- 
sorted to  secure  and  preserve  this  favor,  were 
not  of  the  most  delicate  description,  although, 
doubtless,  they  would  be  very  differently 
estimated  then  and  now.  They  sustained 
their  credit  with  Henry  II.  by  their  atten- 
tions to  Diana  of  Poitiers,  his  all-powerful 
mistress,  whose  eldest  daughter  one  of  the 
brothers,  Claude,  Marquis  of  Mayenne,  had 
just  married.  From  this  discreditable  alli- 
ance Ch^tiflon,  afterwards  the  Admiral  de 
Coligny,  had  tried  to  dissuade  them,  by 
pointing  out,  says  Brantome,  in  his  Life  of 
the  Admiral,  **  that  it  was  not  very  honora- 
ble for  them,  and  that  an  inch  of  authority 
and  favor  with  honor  was  better  than  an  arm- 
ful without."  The  Count  of  Aumale,  up  to 
that  time  the  inseparable  companion  of  Co- 
ligny, was  but  ill -pleased  by  the  freedom  of 
this  advice,  which  he  said,  was  less  that  of  a 
friend  than  of  one  envious  of  the  good  for- 
tune such  an  alliance  insured  to  his  family. 
This  difference,  however,  cast  but  a  slight 
cloud  over  the  intimacy  which  thereafter  was 
exchanged  for  so  bitter  an  enmity.  Mean- 
while the  royal  favor,  lavished  on  the  young 
Guises,  was  not  extended  to  their  father, 
who  was  excluded  from  the  government 
which  his  sdus  freely  exercised,  and  who, 
immediately  after  the  coronation  of  Henry, 
left  the  court,  to  live  in  retirement  in  his 
castle  of  Joinville.  The  prudence  and  mod- 
eration of  the  elder  Guise  were  probably  less 
welcome  to  the  young  king  than  the  bolder 
and  more  impetuous  counseb  of  bis  sons. 
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There  were  six  of  these,  all  pretty  well  pro- 
Tided  for  when  Claude  of  LorraiQe  retired 
into  priyate  life :  Francis,  Count  of  Aumule ; 
Clande,  Marquis  of  Mayenne ;  Charles,  Arch- 
hishop  of  Rheims  ;  Louis,  Bishop  of  Troyes, 
and  Francis,  Chevalier  of  Lorraine,  afterward 
ffmnd -prior  and  general  of  the  galleys  of 
France.  "  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  after 
the  campaign  of  1544,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
frequently  went,  accompanied  by  his  six 
young  sons,  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  King, 
who  always  graciously  received  and  congrat- 
ulated him,  saying  '  that  he  was  bix  times 
fortunate  in  seeing  himself  live  again,  before 
his  death,  in  a  posterity  of  such  great  prom- 
ise.'. One  day  Charles,  the  second  brother, 
who  was  intended  for  the  church,  presented 
to  J'rancis  I.  some  moral  and  theological 
theses,  accompanying  them  with  an  eloquent 
and  tasteful  harangue.  His  promotion  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  the  richest 
benefice  in  France,  was,  it  is  said,  the  mu- 
nificent reward  of  this  precocious  ability." 
Henry  U:  received  his  crown  from  the  hands 
of  this  youthful  archbishop,  upon  whom  the 
Pope,  five  days  after  the  ceremony,  conferred 
a  cardinal's  hat.  Charles  of  Lorraine  can 
have  been  but  thirty  or  thirty-one  years  old, 
when  he  thus  attained  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties of  the  church. 

A  few  days  before  the  coronation,  Henry 
II.  sanctioned,  by  his  presence,  the  cele- 
brated judicial  duel — 'Which  gave  rise  to  a 
proverb  still  current  in  France — between 
Guy  Chabot  de  Jarnac  and  Francois  de  Vi- 
Tonne.  It  took  place  in  lists  erected  near 
the  chateau  of  8t.  Germain  s.  Vivonne's 
second  (or  godfather,  as  it  was  then  culled^, 
was  the  Count  of  Aumale,  who  attracted  uni- 
versal attention  by  the  grandeur  of  his  air 
and  the  lustre  of  his  renown.  **  Toward 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning,*'  says  M.  de 
Bouill^,  "  d' Aumale  pronounced  it  time  to 
bring  the  arms,  and  the  combatants  appear- 
ed in  the  lists,  Vivonne  conducted  by  d'Au- 
male ;  and,  after  the  customary  salutations 
and  injunctions,  the  king-at-arms,  Norman- 
dy, having  thrice  exclaimed — Laissez  a  Her 
ies  bons  combattants !  the  combat  commenced 
with  skill  and  fury.  In  a  few  moments, 
however,  by  a  blow,  since  proverbial,  dealt 
and  repeated  on  the  left  ham,  Vivonne  was 
prostrated  by  his  adversary.  The  Count 
d' Aumale  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  the 
vanquished  man,  and  to  calm  the  rage  which 
made  him  tear  open  his  own  wounds.  But 
Vivonne  survived  only  three  days,  and,  after 
his  deaih»  d' Aumale  had  the  following  in- 
Bcriptioii  engraved  upon  his  tomb :    '  A  great 


prince  Lorrain  et  Frangoia^  much  grieved 
and  afilicted  by  so  unexpected  an  event,  has 
dedicated  this  to  the  manes  of  a  brave  knight 
of  Poitou.'  In  these  few  words  was  reveal- 
ed a  pretension  constantly  entertained  by  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  which  then  appeared 
surprising,  but  which  received  a  sort  of  con- 
secration from  its  silent  toleration  by  the 
king."  It  was  doubtless  this  toleration, 
combined  with  the  sentiment  of  growing 
power  and  influence,  which  raised  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Guises  to  such  a  pitch  that,  on 
occasion  of  Henry  II.'s  solemn  entrance  into 
Chambery,  during  a  visit  of  inspection  to  his 
frontier  fortresses,  we  find  the  Count  of 
Aumale  placing  himself  on  the  same  line 
with  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  and  afterward  King  of  Navarre. 
The  angry  dispute  to  which  this  gave  rise 
was  terminated  by  the  King,  who  mainttained 
Guise  in  the  place  he  had  audaciously 
assumed.  Like  his  father,  Henry  was  nur- 
turing a  pride  whicli  wjis  afterward  to  give 
him  umbrage.  Already  d'Aumale's  influ- 
ence and  popularity  were  so  great  as  to  make 
him  courted  by  all  classes,  even  to  the  high- 
est, not  excluding  persons  of  blood-royal ; 
and  only  a  few  months  after  the  dispute  at 
Chambery,  we  find  the  same  King  of  Navarre 
thanking  him,  conjointly  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon,  for  services  he  had  rendered 
to  friends  of  theirs.  The  first  nobles  of  the 
land  had  recourse  to  his  protection  and  sup- 
port, and  strove  to  propitiate  him  bv 
presents  and  flattering  letters.  From  all 
quarters  he  received  offerings  of  *'  wine, 
fruit,  confections,  ortolans,  horses,  dogs, 
hawks,  and  gerfalcons,  the  letters  accom- 
panying these  very  often  containing  a  second 
paragraph,  petitioning  for  pensions  or  grants 
from  the  King,  or  for  places,  eveil  down  to 
that  of  apothecary,  or  of  barber  to  the  Dau- 
phin, (kc."  The  memoirs  and  manuscripts 
of  the  time  furnish  many  curious  particulars 
of  this  kind,  especially  the  MSS,  Gaigneres, 
often  referred  by  M.  de  Bouill^.  And  they 
further  show  that  d'Aumale,  amidst  his 
countless  occupations,  found  leisure  to  listen 
to  all  petitioners,  and  means  to  content 
many.  There  exist  the  most  flattering  let- 
ters written  to  him  by  the  hand  of  kings ; 
the  humblest  supplications  addressed  to  him 
by  great  state  corporations,  such  as  the  par- 
liaments of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  other 
cities ;  testimony  of  the  profoundest  defer- 
ence from  the  nobles  of  the  court — names 
such  as  Brozo  and  Brissac  being  affixed  to 
fulsome  protestations  of  service  and  thanks 
for  favor  shown.    Such  was  the  immense 
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position  of  the  D^ike  d'Aumale,  (that  county, 
also,  had  become  a  duchy,)  who  now  openly 
affected  the  state  and  quality  of  prince  of 
the  blood.  Then,  as  afterward,  (when  he 
was  Duke  of  Guise,)  he  always  received  the 
title  of  monseigneur,  (except  from  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  who  called  him  monaieur,)  and 
that  of  vostre  txceilence  or  coslre  seigneurie. 
And  in  1548  the  nuns  of  Bouneuil  addressed 
him  a  supplication  as  vostre  haulle  et  puissante 
majesle  et  seigneurie.  So  great  was  his 
reputiition  for  magnanimity,  so  popular  his 
rule,  that  those  provinces  rejoiced  over 
which  he  was  appointed  governor.  And  the 
affection  borne  him  by  the  French  people  be- 
came at  hist  so  great  "  that  it  may  be  said  it 
was  carried  to  an  excess,  even  to  the  point  of 
making  lh^m  forget  their  fidelity  to  the  King." 
For  a  time  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the 
King  kept  pace  with  the  love  of  the  nation  ; 
and  it  was  augmented  by  the  ability  with 
which  d*Aumale  pacified  several  revolted 
provinces,  where  his  presence  alone  sufficed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  calm  angry  passions  and 
revive  the  loyalty  of  the  population.  Soon 
after  this  expedition,  occurred  his  marriage 
with  Anne  d'Est,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  a  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  well-dow- 
ered princess,  who  had  been  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  but 
whom  an  innate  sympathy  for  France,  com- 
bined with  the  able  management  of  Cardinal 
de  Guise,  induced  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  Duke  d'Aumale. 

In  his  castle  of  Joinville,  on  the  12  th  April 
1560,  Claude,  first  duke  of  Guise,  piously 
and  resignedly  terminated  his  illustrious 
and  honorable  career.  His  duchess,  An- 
toinette de  Bourbon,  one  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  amiable  princesses  of  her  time,  his 
eldest  son*  and  the  Marquis  of  Elbeuf,  were 
beside  his  dying  bed  ;  and  during  his  illness 
the  king  sent  frequent  expresses  to  inquire 
his  state.  His  premature  deatl^,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three,  after  a  short  but  violent  ill- 
ness,— combined  with  some  solemn  and  gen- 
erous expressions  he  used  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore breathing  his  last,  to  the  effect  that  he 
heartily  forgave  the  person,  whosoever  it 
might  be,  who  had  given  him  ''  le  morceau 
pour  mouriry' — gave  rise  to  a  belief,  fur- 
ther accredited  by  his  funeral  oration,  and  by 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  that  he  had  per- 
ished by  poison.  History  has  difficulty  in 
confirming  this  popular  notion,  in  support  of 
which  no  evidence  was  ever  produced,  nor 
anything  beyond  a  vaffue  supposition  that 
the  author  of  the  Duke  s  death  was  a  Geno- 
ese, an  agent  of  the  Emperor,  then  in  France 


to  watch  the  measures  taken  by  that  repub- 
lic, to  obtain  from  Henry  II.  means  of  resist- 
ance to  the  party  of  Ferdinand,  in  opposi- 
tion to   whom   there  was  little  doubt  that 
Guise  would  advise  the  king  to  give  his  sup- 
support   to  Genoa.     Considering,  however, 
that  Claude  of  Lorraine   lived  away  from 
court   where   his  son  had  succeeded  to  his 
influence,  this  is  a  far-fetched  story ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  the  Duke  died  of  some 
unusual  malady,  misunderstood  by,  perhaps, 
wholly  unknown  to,  the   imperfect  medical 
science  of  those  days.     But  natural  deaths 
were  rare  in  the  house  of  Guise  ;  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  poison  had  no  unimportant 
share  In  the  bills  of  mortality.     Some  indeed 
have  hinted  its  possible  agency  in  the  death 
of  John,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  which  occurred 
within   forty    days  of  that   of  his   brother 
Claude.     This  prelate  was  on  his  way  back 
from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful aspirant  to  the  papal  tiara,  when  he 
was  suddenly  informed,  on  his  passage  through 
Lyons,  of  the  Duke's  decease.     It%as  possi- 
bly the  shock  of  this  intelligence  that  brought 
on  an  attack  of  appoplexy  under  which  he 
sank,  and  shortly   expired.     "Providence," 
says  M.  de  Bouille,  "  had  perhaps,  resolved 
to  consecrate,  by   an   almost   simultaneous 
death,  the  union  which  had  so  constantly  and 
advantageously  existed  between  him  and   his 
brother,  and  which  the  cotemporary  writers 
characterize,  in  their  mythological  style,  by 
comparing  the  two  princes   to  Castor  and 
Puliux.     Their  place  was  not  to  remain  va- 
cant, but  was  about  to  be  even   more  than 
filled  up  by  two  brothers,  also  '  the  happi- 
est pair  of  brothers  that  ever  were  seen  ;'  one 
an  accomplished  warrior  and  magnanimous 
hero,  the  other  a  skillful   and  enterprising 
prelate,  who,  by  renewing  the   example  of  a 
constant  agreement  of   views,  by  putting  in 
practice  that  useful  and  remarkable  combi- 
nation of  the  churchman  and  the  man  of  the 
swoixl,  peculiar  to  their  family,  and  efficaci- 
ously applied  by  them  to  politics  and  am- 
bition, realized  an  immense  amount  of  favor 
and  authority.     The  first  generation  of  this 
dynasty — if  not  sovereign,  at  least  so  episod- 
ical— had  passed  away,  already  almost  sur- 
passed in  grandeur  by  its  successor,  destined 
to  elevate  itself  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
wearer  of  that  crown  which  gradually  be- 
came almost  illusory.'' 

Certain  it  is  that  the  figure  of  Francis,  sec- 
ond Duke  of  Guise,  surnamed  the  Great,  oc- 
cupies, upon  the  canvass  of  French  history,  a 
far  more  remarkable  and  important  place  than 
that  of  any  one  of  the  three  kings  whose 
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reigns  were  cotemporary  with  his  power.  Ear- 
ly distinguished  in  arras,  his  generosity,  urbin- 
ity,  and  irresistible  valor  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  army,  whilst  the  prudence  and  precocious 
wisdom  he  inheiited  from  his  father,  rendered 
him  invaluable  at  the  council  board,  and  se- 
cured him  the  favor  of  his  sovereign  ;  to  such 
a  point  that  Henry  II.  had  no  secrets  from 
him,  but  caused  all  important  dispatches  to 
be  communicated  to  him  as  punctually  as 
they  were  to  himself.  Nor  was  his  brother 
Charles  inferior  to  him  in  talent,  although 
their  difference  of  profession  rendered  its  dis- 
play less  striking  in  the  cardinal.  Both  pos- 
sessed of  admirable  tact  and  judgment  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  the  one  was' 
not  more  terrible  in  the  battle- 6eld  than  the 
other  was  skillful  and  seductive  in  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  in  the  graceful  intercourse 
of  private  life.  The  cardmal's  learning  and 
eloquence,  his  fine  countenance,  his  dignified 
bearing,  his  richly -stored  memory,  combined 
to  exercise  a  powerful  fascination  upon  all  he 
met.  '*  Had  1  the  elegance  of  Monsieur  le 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,'*  said  Theodore  de 
Beze  one  day,  when  mounting  his  horse  to 
leave  Rheims,  where  he  had  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  accomplished  prelate,  **  I 
should  expect  to  convert  half  the  persons  in 
France  to  the  religion  I  profess." 

At  the  date  of  the  death  of  Claude  of  Lor- 
raine, Charles  V.  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
three  remarkable  sovereii^ns  who  had  simulUi- 
neously  tilled  the  three  most  important  Eu- 
ropean thrones.  With  him  the  duke  and 
cirdinal  now  impelled  Henry  II.  into  a  war 
which  had  for  its  real  object  the  realization  of 
a  bold  and  extensive  sclicme  gresitly  to  in- 
crease the  authority  of  France  in  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  establish  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Guises  in  France.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  this  war  was  the 
siege  of  Metz,  in  which  large  ill-fortified  place 
the  duke,  with  a  small  number  of  men,  was 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  nnarmy  consisting 
of  one  hundred  thousand  infantry,  twenty- 
three  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  Guise  displayed 
extraordinary  skill  and  energy,  leading  sor- 
ties himself,  and  even  issuing  forth  at  the 
head  of  a  mere  handful  of  men  to  skirmish 
with  the  enemy.  Fortunately  he  had  had  time 
to  lay  in  good  store  of  provisions  ;  but  his 
cannon  were  few  in  number,  and  for  the  most 
part  unserviceable,  and  he  was  fain  to  defend 
with  falconets  and  other  small  guns,  the 
breaches  which  the  Imperialists  soon  made 
in  his  walls'.  In  an  action  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  siege,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nancy, 
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Claude  de  Guise — that  brother  of  the  Duke 
who,  when  a  mere  youth,  had  powerfully  and 
valiantly  contributed  to  deliver  him,  in  front 
of  Boulogne,  from  an  overwhelming  number 
of  assailants — was  taken  prisoner.  Thrice 
wounded,  and  with  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  yield  or  die. 
This  disaster  deprived  Metz  of  a  gallant  de- 
fender and  plung<:d  Guise  and  the  whole 
army  into  deep  affliction  ;  the  duke,  how- 
ever, consoling  himself  by  the  resolution  to 
make  the  Emperor  dearly  pay  for  his  brother's 
ransom,  and  by  the  reflection  that  d'Amale 
had  not  yielded  until  he  was  knocked  down 
and  had  a  cocked  pistol  at  his  throat.  The 
sorties  continued  with  great  vigor,  but  at  the 
expense  of  many  wounded  men,  of  whom  so 
large  a  proportion  died  for  want  of  efficient 
medical  assistance,  that  a  rumor  gained  cred- 
it that  the  drugs  were  poisoned.  Guise 
begged  the  King  to  send  him  Ambrose  Par6 
with  a  stock  of  fresh  medicaments,  and,  by 
the  connivance  of  an  Italian  officer  in  the  Im- 
perialist camp,  that  skillful  leech  was  intro- 
duced at  midnight  into  the  town,  with  the 
a])0thecary  Daigue  and  a  horse-load  of  med- 
ical stores.  Par6  was  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
the  King,  thanking  Guise  and  the  other 
princes  and  nobles  for  all  they  had  done,  and 
were  doing  to  preserve  his  town  of  Metz,  and 
assuring  them  he  would  remember  and  re- 
ward their  services.  Thus  encouraged,  and 
confident  in  his  troops,  Guise  wrote  to  the 
King,  with  whom  he  found  means  constantly 
to  correspond  in  cypher,  that  Metz  could 
hold  out  six  months  without  succor.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Imperialists  redoubled 
tlieir  efforts  for  success.  The  Emperor, 
who  lay  at  Tliionville,  sick  of  the  gout 
and  expectant  of  triumph,  at  last  judged 
his  presence  indispensable  for  the  fortunate- 
conclusion  of  the  siege,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  camp,  mounted  on  an  Arab 
horse,  **  his  face  very  pale  and  wasted,  his 
head  and  beard  white."  His  coming  was 
the  signal  for  so  great  a  salvo  of  artillery 
and  small  arms,  that  the  besieged  flew  to 
arms,  expecting  a  general  attack.  Until  the 
neighboring  castle  of  La  Horgne  could  be 
prepared  for  his  reception,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  a  small  wooden  house,  hastily 
constructed  with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey.  "  A 
fine  palace,"  he  said,  ''  when  I  shall  receive 
in  it  the  keys  of  Metz."  But  the  keys  were 
long  in  coming,  although  the  fierceness  of 
the  attack  was  redoubled — fourteen  thousand 
cannon-shots  being  fired  against  the  ram- 
parts in  one  day,  the  noise  of  which  was  said 
to  have  been  heard  beyond  the  Rhine,  at 
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forty  leagues  from  Metz.    The  constanoy  of 
the  besieged  was  a  match  for  the  fury  of  the 
assailants.      Breaches    were  diligently    re- 
paired, and  sorties   continued — the  French 
actually  seeking  the  Imperialists  under  their 
te^ts.      Suddenly   the  latter  changed   the 
point  of  attack,  and  directed  their  cannonade 
against  one  of  the  very  strongest  parts  of 
the  rampart,  behind  which  the  besieged  has- 
tened to  construct  a  second   wal>,   also  of 
great  strength.    The  sudden  change  of  plan 
IS  attributed  by  Ambrose  ParO,  in  his    voy- 
age a  Metz,  to  a  stratagem  employed  by 
Guise.     Tiie  duke,  according  to  the  learned 
physician  and  chronicler,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Henry  II.,  with  the  intention  of  its^  being  in- 
tercepted by  the  enemy,  in  which  he  said, 
that  if  Charles  V.  persisted  in  his  plan  of 
attack,  he  would  be  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  but  that  a  very  different  result  was  to 
be  apprehended,  if  unfortunately  the  enemy 
directed  his  attention   to  a  certain   point, 
cunningly  indicated  in  the  despatch.     Sewn, 
with   an  a£fectiUion  of  mystery,  under  the 
doublet  of  a  clumsy  peasant,  this  letter  was 
destined   for   the   perusal   of  the   Duke  of 
Alva,  one  of  whose  patrols  did  not  fail  to 
seiie  and  search  the  unfortunate  messenger, 
who  was  forthwith  hansed.     Misled  by  the 
information    thus    obtamed,    the    besiegers 
changed  the  position  of  their  batteries.     In 
two  days  a  breach  was  effected,  the  old  wall 
crumbling  into  the  ditch,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  assailants.     But   their  joy 
was  exchanged  for  rage  and  disgust  when, 
upon  the  subsidence  of  the  dust,  they  beheld 
a  second  wall  in  rear  of  the  breach.     The 
French  began  to  scoff  and  abuse  them,  but 
Quise   commanded   silence,    under   pain   of 
death,  lest  some  traitor  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  tumult  to  convey  information  to 
the  enemy  ;  whereupon  his  soldiers  fastened 
live  cats  to  the  end  of  their  pikes,  whose 
discordant  cries  mocked  the  enemy.     The 
enthusiasm  of  the  besieged  knew  no  bounds. 
Men,   women,  and   young   girls   toiled  day 
and   night   to  strengthen  the    inner    wall. 
Guise's  gay  and  encouraging  words  gave 
confidence   to  all.     Collecting  his   soldiers 
upon   the   breach,   which   was   ninety   feet 
wide  :  *'  I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "  that  the  enemy 
have  at  last  overthrown  this  barrier,  more 
useful  to  them  than  to  you.     You  have  so 
often  visited  them  in  their  camp,  that  it  is 
only  just  that  they  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  reconnoitring  the  town  upon  whose 
'  capture     they    so     boastfully     reckoned.'' 
Charles  ordered  the  assault ;  but  when  his. 
troops  saw  the  French  crowning  the  breach, 
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with  Guise  at  their  head,  they  recoiled  as  i^ 
already  attacked,  and  neither  entreaties  nor 
threats  could  move  them  forward.  ''  How 
is  it,''  the  Emperor  had  exclaimed  with  a 
great  oath,  when  he  saw  the  gaping  breach, 
''  that  they  do  not  enter  ?  It  is  so  large  and 
level  with  the  ditch ;  vertu  de  Dieu  !  what 
means  this  ?"  He  had  himself  conveyed  in 
a  litter  to  the  foremost  ranks,  to  animate  the 
soldiers  by  his  presence.  When  he  beheld 
their  retreat,  he  mournfully  desired  to  be 
carried  back  to  his  quarters.  *'  Formerly,"  he 
said,  "  I  was  followed  to  the  fight,  but  I  see 
that  I  have  now  no  men  around  me  ;  I  must 
bid  adieu  to  empire  and  immure  myself  in  a 
monastery ;  before  three  years  are  over,  I 
will  turn  Franciscan."  Finally,  on  the  26th 
December,  provisions  running  short,  and  his 
army  weakened  one-third  by  sickness  and 
the  sword,  Charles,  with  a  sad  heart,  laised 
the  siege,  uttering,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
shame  and  disappointment,  the  well-known 
words,  **  I  plainly  see  that  Fortune,  Hke  a 
true  woman,  prefers  a  young  king  to  an  old 
emperor."  The  imperial  camp  and  artillery 
crossed  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  night  the 
Duke  of  Alva  evacuated  his  position,  leaving 
behind  a  quantity  of  stores  and  tents.  Guise, 
who  had  expressed,  that  very  evening,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  his  con- 
viction that  the  Emperor  would  never  endure 
the  shame  of  abandoning  the  siege,  was 
greatly  astonished  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
the  enemy  had  decamped.  His  skill  and 
^constancy  had  triumphed,  and  France  was 
saved  from  invasion.  When  he  reappeared 
at  court,  the  Kin^  embraced  him  with  trans- 
port, and  called  him  his  brother.  "  You 
have  vanquished  me  as  well  as  the  Empe- 
ror," said  Henry,  "  by  the  obligations  you 
have  laid  me  under." 

The  Duke  of  Guise's  humanity  after  the 
siege  did  him  as  much  honor  as  his  bravery 
during  it.  A  large  number  of  sick  men  re- 
mained in  the  Imperialist  camp ;  the  :  ear- 
guard  of  the  retreating  army  were  in  a  pitia- 
ble state,  and,  unable  to  proceed,  yielded 
themselves  ready  prisoners.  The  command- 
er of  a  troop  of  Spanish  cavalry,  pursued  by 
the  Prince  of  la  Roche-anr-  Yon,  who  would 
fain  have  brought  him  to  battle,  suddenly 
faced  about,  exclaiming,  **  How  should  we 
have  strength  to  defend  ourselves,  when  you 
see  we  have  not  enough  left  to  fly  ?"  In  the 
hospitals  of  Metz  and  Thionville,  the  sick 
and  wounded  Imperialists  were  carefully 
tended  by  order  of  Guise;  non-combatant 
prisoners  were  sent  back  to  the  Duke  of 
Alva,   with  the  o£fer  of  covered  boats  to 
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transport  his  exhausted  soldiers ;  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  received  suitable  burial.  The 
magnanimous  general's  courtesy  and  hu- 
manity bore  their  fruits.  In  the  following 
campaign,  when  the  town  of  Therouenne,  in 
Picardy,  was  surprised  by  the  Imperialists, 
the  Germans  and  Flemings  were  putting  in- 
habitants and  garrison  to  the  sword,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  when  the  Spanish 
officers,  with  a  lively  and  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  good  treatment  received  from 
Guise  and  the  French,  united  their  voices 
and  efforts  to  check  the  carnage.  "  Bonne 
gtierre,  compagnons,"  they  cried ;  "  aouvenffz- 
V0U8  de  ta  rourtoisie  de  MeizT 

It  was  during  the  following  campaign 
(1554)  that  there  occurred  the  first  marked 
manifestations  of  discord  between  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  the  Admiral  de  Coligny.  In 
the  combat  of  Renty,  near  St.  Omer,  Coligny 
commanded  the  infantry,  in  his  quality  of 
colonel-general  of  that  arm.  Victory  de- 
clared itself  for  the  French ;  already  many 
trophies  had  been  taken,  and  heavy  loss  in- 
fficted  on  the  Imperialists,  who  were  on  thn 
brink  of  a  general  rout,  when  Guise,  **  feel- 
ing," says  M.  de  Bouill^,  "  that  he  was  not 
supported  by  the  Constable  de  Montmo- 
rency— ^the  retreat  also,  according  to  a  report 
current  at  the  time,  the  retreat  having  been 
sounded  hg  the  breath  of  envy — was  unable 
to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  could  but 
maintain  himself  on  the  field,  whilst  the  Im- 
perialists, although  defeated,  succeeded  in 
entering  the  besieged  fort."  The  chief 
merit  of  this  imperfect  victory  was  attributed 
by  the  Constable  to  his  nephew  Coligny, 
who,  on  his  part,  was  said  to  have  asserted 
that,  during  the  heat  of  the  fiffht.  Guise  had 
not  been  in  his  right  place.  This  led,  upon 
the  evening  of  the  action,  to  a  violent  alterca- 
tion, which  would  have  ended  with  drawn 
swords  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  king, 
in  whose  tent  it  occurred.  He  compelled 
them  to  embrace ;  but  the  reconciliation  was 
only  skin-deep,  and  from  that  day  forward  a 
rancorous  dislike  was  substituted  for  the 
close  intimacy  which  had  existed  in  their 
youth  between  these  two  great  soldiers,  and 
which  had  been  carried  to  such  a  point  that 
they  "  could  not  live  without  each  other, 
wearing  the  same  colors,  and  dressing  in  the 
aame  manner."  Henceforward  they  were 
constant  antagonists,  the  chiefs  of  two  par- 
ties under  whose  banners  nobles,  soldiers, 
and  courtiers  ranged  themselves,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  sympathies  or  inter- 
ests. And  soon  their  rivalry  for  fame  and 
influenoe  was  inflamed  and  envenomed  by 


the  ardor  of  religious  passions,  and  of  com- 
bats for  their  respective  creeds. 

It  is  here  impossible  to  trace,  even  in  out- 
line, the  events  that  crowded  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  and  in  which  the  duke,  the  car- 
dinal, and  their  brother  d*Aumale  played  a 
most  conspicuous  part.  It  was  a  constant 
succession  of  battles  and  intrigues,  for  the 
most  part  terminating,  in  spite  of  formidable 
foes  both  in  the  field  and  at  court,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Guises.  And  when,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  French  arms — where  the  con- 
stable de  Montmorency,  who  had  boasted 
beforehand  of  victory,  beheld  his  entire  army 
slain  or  taken,  and  himself  a  prisoner — ^the 
Duke  of  Guise  returned  from  Italy,  "to save 
the  state,"  as  the  king  himself  expressed  it, 
he  found  himself  at  the  utmost  pmnacle  of 
power  a  subject  could  possibly  attain.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  Henry  declared 
him  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  armies, 
in  and  out  of  the  kingdom ;  a  temporary 
dignity,  it  is  true,  but  one  superior  to  that  of 
Constable,  and  which  usually  was  bestowed 
only  in  times  of  regency  and  minority.  That 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  exorbitant 
authority  thus  conferred  upon  the  man  to 
whom  sovereign  and  nation  alike  were  wont 
to  turn  in  the  day  of  danger  and  disaster, 
the  king  addressed  to  all  tne  provincial  au- 
thorities particular  injunctions  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  though  they 
emanated  from  himself ;  and  truly  it  was  re- 
marked, says  Dauvigny  in  his  Vies  dea 
lloinmes  Iliustres,  that  never  had  monarch 
in  France  been  obeyed  more  punctually  and 
with  greater  zeal.  The  whole  business  of 
the  country  now  rested  upon  the  shoulders 
df  Guise.  But  even  whilst  thus  exalting 
him,  Henry,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness, 
and  haunted,  perhaps,  by  his  father's  dying 
injunction,  was  actually  plotting  how  to  les- 
sen the  power  of  his  great  subject,  so  soon 
as  the  period  of  peril  should  have  passed, 
during  which  his  services  were  indispensa- 
ble. With  strange  infatuation,  the  feeble 
monarch  expected  to  be  able  to  clip  at  will 
the  wings  of  that  soaring  influence,  when 
victory  over  the  foreigner  and  the  liberation 
of  the  country  should  have  confirmed  its  do- 
mination. 

Invested  with  his  new  dignities,  whose 
importance  his  sagacity  fully  appreciated, 
Guise,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  set  out 
for  Compicgne,  which,  since  the  recent  dis- 
asters of  the  French  arms,  was  a  frontier 
town.  Those  disasters,  he  felt,  could  be  ef- 
fectually repured  only  by  a  bnlliant  feat  of 
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arms,  at  once  useful  to  the  state,  and  flatter- 
ing to  the  national  pride.     Upon  such  a  one 
he  resolved.     Calais,  now  upwards  of  two 
centuries  in  possession  of  the  English,  to  the 
great  humiliation  of  France,  was  the  object 
of  destined  attack.     Skilled  in  the  stratagems 
of  war,  the  Duke  contrived,  by  a  series  of 
able  manoeuvres,  to  avert  suspicion  of  his  real 
design,  until,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  155^, 
he  suddenly  appeared  before  the  ramparts 
of  Calais.    The  siege  that  ensued  has  been 
often  narrated.     It  terminated,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  in  the  capitulation  of  the 
garrison,  which  had  scarcely  been  executed, 
when   an    English   fleet    appeared   olf  the 
port,   bearing  succors  that  came   too  late. 
The  triumph  excited  indescribable  astonish- 
ment and  joy  throughout  France.     It  was  a 
splendid  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  St.  Quin- 
tni,  and  produced  a  marked  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  several  foreign  potentates,  who 
believed  that  reverse  to  have  prostrated  the 
French  power  for  some  time  to  come.     The 
Grand  Signior  offered  the  co-operation  of  his 
fleet,  and  the  German  princes  hastened,  with 
redoubled   good-will,  the    levies   that    had 
been  demanded  of  them.     Pope  Paul  IV., 
when   congratulating  the   French  ambassa- 
dor, pronounced  the  highest  eulogiums  on 
Guise,  and  declared  the  conquest  of  Calais 
preferable    to   that  of  half  England.      At 
court,  the  partisans  of  the  constable  were 
in  dismay,  and  tried  to  lessen  the  merit  of 
the  victor  by  attributing  its  success   to  the 
adoption    of  a   plan  sketched  by    Coligny. 
But  even  if  this  were  true,  the  merit  of  the 
execution  was  all  the  duke's  own.      Upon 
the  heels  of  this  triumph,  quickly  followed 
the  capture  of  Guines  and  the  evacuation  by 
the  English  of  the  castle  of  Hames,  their . 
last  possession  in  the  county  of  Oye.     "  In 
less   than   a   month,"  says   M.  de  Bouilld, 
•*  Francis  of  Lorraine  had  accomplished  the 
patriotic  but  difficult  enterprise  so  often  and 
fruitlessly  attempted  during  two  centuries, 
and  had  cancelled  the  old  proverb  applied 
in    France,   in   those  days,  to  generals    of 
slight  merit,  of  whom  it  was  derisively  said, 
"iSe  will  never  drive  the    English  out  of 
France." 

Henry  II...  accompanied  by  the  Dauphin, 
the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine  and  Guise,  and 
several  nobles  of  the  court,  made  a  journey 
to  Calais,  which  he  entered  with  great  pomp. 
The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  sustain 
the  courage  and  zeal  of  the  troops,  who  en- 
dured much  fatigue  and  hardship  in  that  in- 
clement season,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
marshes.     The  King  also  wished  to  testify 


his  ffratitude  to  his  lieutenant-general,  show- 
ing him  great  confidence,  referring  to  him  all 
who    requested  audience  on  business,  and 
presenting  him,  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
with  a  house  in  Calais.     The  Duke  returned 
with  Henry  to  Paris,  where  great  feasts  and 
rejoicings  were  held  in  his  honor,  and,   on 
occasion   of  the    Dauphin's  marriage   with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  shortly  follow- 
ed. Guise  filled,  in  the  absence  of  Montmo- 
rency, the  office  of  grand-master,  which  he 
had  long  coveted.     Concurrently,  however, 
with  this  great  apparent  favor,  Henry  was 
secretly  uneasy  at  the  power  and  pretensions 
of  the  family  of  Guise,  and  maintained    a 
constant    and    confidential    correspondence 
with  their  inveterate  enemy  the  Constable 
dc  Montmorency.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Guises   were  on   their  guard,    laboring   to 
countermine  and  defeat  tne  intrigues  levelled 
against    them.     Urged  on   by  his  brother, 
and  feeling  that,  in  their  position,  if  they  did 
not  advance  they  must  recede,  the  Duke  di- 
rected all  his  efforts  to  an  eflfectual  concen- 
tration in  his  own  hand  of  the  entire  military 
power  of  the  kingdom.     Should  he  fail  in 
this,  he  at  least  was  resolved  to  leave  none 
in  those  of  his  rivals.     By  this  time  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformed  religion  in  France  had 
attracted  grecit  attention.     It  was  an  abomi- 
nation in  the  eyes  of  Henry  ;  and  of  this  the 
duke  and  cardinal  took  advantage  to  work 
the  downfall  of  d'Andelot,  brother  of  Colig- 
ny, and  colonel-general  of  the  French  infan- 
try, the  only   military  commander  who  at 
that   moment  caused  them  any  uneasiness. 
Accused   of  heresy,  and  summoned  before 
the  king,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  ex- 
pecting he  would  so  reply  as  to  disconcert 
his  enemies,  ''commanded  him  to   declare, 
in  presence  of  all  the  court,  his  belief  with 
respect  to  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass ;  d'An- 
delot proudly  replied  that  his  gratitude  for 
the  kind's  favors  doubtless  rendered  entire 
devotedness  incumbent  upon  him,  but  that 
his  soul  belonged    to  God  alone  ;  that,  en- 
lightened by  the  torch  of  Scripture,  he  ap- 
proved the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  consid- 
ered  mass    a    horrible  profanation  and  an 
abominable  invention  of  man.''     Furious  at 
what  he  deemed  a  blasphemy,  the    King, 
who  was   at  supper,  snatched  a  basin  from 
the  table  and  hurled  it  at  d'Andelot;  but  it 
struck  the  Dauphin.     He  was  then  tempted, 
says  one  of  his  historians,  to  pierce  the  of- 
fender with  his  sword,  but  finally  contented 
himself  with  sending  him  to  prison,  and  the 
post  of  colonel-general  was  bestowed  upon 
Montluc,    an   ex-page   of    Guise's   grand* 
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father,  and  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine.     This  brave  Gascon  officer  at 
first  scrupled  to  accept  it,  for  he  feared  to 
incur  the  hatred  of  the  Colignys  and  the 
constable.     Wily  and  wary,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  he  declared  himself  willing  to 
serve  as  a  private  soldier  under  the   duke, 
but  modestly  declined  the  command  offered 
him.      The  king  insisting,  he  alleged  a  dysen- 
tery, as  rendering  him  incapable  of  the  need- 
ful activity.     This  and  other  objections  being 
overruled,  he  took  possession  of  his  important 
command,   and     speedily     proved    himself 
worthy  to  hold  it — notably  at  the  siege  of 
Thionville  on  the   Moselle.     This  fortress, 
one  of  the  strongest  the  Imperialists  owned, 
was  defended   by  Jean   de    Cadarebbe,   a 
brave  gentleman  of  Brabant,  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  picked  men.     The  Dukes  of 
Guise   and  Nevers,   and    Marshal    Strozzi, 
were  the  leaders  of  the   besieging  army; 
Montluc  joined  them  on  the  eve  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  batteries,  and  did  excellent  ser- 
vice.    On  the  fifteenth  day   of  the  siege. 
Guise  was  in  the  trenches,  talking  to  Strozzi, 
on  whose  shoulder  his  hand  rested,  when 
the  marshal   was  struck  by  an  arquebuse 
ball,  a  little  above  the  heart.      On  feeling 
himself  hit,  "  Ah  !  tite  Dieu,  Monsieur/*  ex- 
claimed this  brave  and  able  general,  "  the 
king  loses  to-dav  a  good  servant,  and  your 
excellency  also.       He  did  himself  no  more 
than  justice.      Guise  was  deeply  affected, 
but,  repressing  his  emotion,  he  tried  to  fix 
Strozzi  8  thoughts  on  religion.     The  veteran's 
death  was  less  exemplary  than  his  life  ;  he 
died  in  profession  of  unbelief;  and  Guise, 
much  scandalized,  but  perhaps  doubly  furious 
at  the  thought  that  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body  of  his  old  comrade  had  perished  by  the 
sudden  manner  of  his  death,  prosecuted  the 
siege  with  fresh  ardor,  eager  for  revenge, 
and  suppressing  for  the  moment,  as  far  as 
was  able,  the  disastrous  news,  which  could 
not  but  produce  a  most  unfavorable  impres- 
sion.    Valiantly  seconded  by  Montluc  and 
Yieilleville,  on  the  22d  June,  two  days  after 
Strozzi's  death,  he  received  the  capitulation 
of  the  garrison.      His   triumph   was    well 
earned.      Besides  the  exhibition,  throughout 
the  siege,  of  the   genius   and   inventive  re- 
source that  constitute  a  general  of  the  highest 
order,  he  had  toiled  and  exposed  himself  like 
a  mere  subaltern,  constantly  under  fire,  per- 
sonally   superintending    the    pioneers    and 
artiUerymen,  and  rarely  sleeping  ;  so  that  it 


was  no  wonder  (considering  he  had  not  had 
j  a  single  night's  rest  during  the  operations 
against  Thionville)  that  on  the  1st  July, 
wnen  preparing  for  the  siege  of  the  rich  lit- 
tle town  of  Anon,  he  complained  of  being 
very  drowsy,  and  left  Montluc  to  invest  the 
place — himself  retiring  to  bed  in  a  cottace, 
and  giving  orders  to  let  him  sleep  till  ne 
awoke  of  himself.  **  It  is  very  quick  work/* 
he  observed,  crossing  himself,  when  he  was 
the  next  day  informed,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry 
whether  the  batteries  had  opened  fire,  that 
Montluc  had  surprised  and  taken  the  place 
in  the  night. 
.  Whilst  Guise  was  thus  not  only  rendering 
'  great  services  himself,  but  bringing  forward 
'  leaders  whose  exploits  honored  the  French 
arms,  in  other  quarters  affairs  went  less 
favorably  for  France.  Near  Dunkirk,  Mar- 
shal Thcrmes  was  beaten  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  Guise,  whose  frequent  lot  it  was  to  re- 
pair the  blunders  or  misfortunes  of  less  capa- 
ble generals,  marched  to  Picardy ;  on  the 
frontier  of  which  province,  at  a  grand  review 
passed  by  Henry  II.,  the  duke's  son  and 
successor,  Henry,  Prince  of  Joinville,  then 
but  eight  years  old,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  with  his  cousin,  the  Count  of 
St.  Vallier,  son  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  Ac- 
companied by  their  preceptors  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  and  mounted  on  ponies, 
they  rode  through  the  ranks,  until  they 
reached  the  troops  commanded  by  Montluc. 
"  Ca,  g^,"  my  little  princes,"  exclaimed  that 
brave  captain,  **  dismount ;  for  I  was  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  which  you  arc  issue,  which 
is  the  house  of  Lorraine,  where  I  was  page, 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to  put  arms  in  your 
hands.''  The  two  cousins  dismounted,  and 
Montluc,  taking  off  the  little  silken  robons 
that  covered  their  shoulders,  placed  a  pike 
in  the  hand  of  each  of  them.  **  I  hope, '  he 
said,  "  that  God  will  give  you  grace  to  re- ' 
semble  your  fathers,  and  that  I  shall  have 
brought  you  good  fortune  by  being  the  first 
to  invest  you  with  arms.  To  me  they  have, 
hitherto,  been  favorable.  May  God  render 
you  as  brave  as  you  are  handsome,  and  sons 
of  very  good  and  generous  fathers."  After 
this  species  of  martial  baptism,  the  two  chil- 
dren, conducted  by  Montluc,  passed  along 
the  front  of  the  troops,  objects  of  the  admira- 
tion and  good  wishes  of  men  and  officers. 
A  few  months  later,  one  of  them  was  dead ; 
the  other,  heir  to  most  of  the  great  qualities, 
whether  good  or  bad,  that  distinguished  his 
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race,  lived  to  prosecute,  and,  at  one  time, 
almost  to  realize,  the  most  ambitious  designs 
bis  father  and  grandfather  had  conceived. 
The  fair-haired  boy  of  the  review  at  Pierre- 
pont,  was  the  stem  Bah/re  of  the  wars  of 
the  League. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1550  found  the 
Guises  in  marked  disfavor  with  the  king. 
The  great  services  of  the  duke,  the  capture 
of  Calais  and  Thionville,  and  the  many  other 
feats  of  arms  by  which  he  had  reduced  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  at  moments  when  it 
was  about  to  be  fatal  to  France,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  alarm  felt  by 
Henry  II.,  at  his  and  the  cardinal's  influence 
and  ambition.  The  star  of  the  constable 
was  in  the  ascendant.  Chiefly  by  his  inter- 
vention, a  disadvantageous  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and,  at  his  request,  d'Andelot  was 
recalled  to  court.  Montmorency  and  Coligny 
triumphed.  The  efforts  of  the  Protestants 
combined  with  court  intrigues  to  ruin  the 
credit  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  two 
brothers  were  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  in 
every  manner :  epigram  and  satire  furiously 
assailed  them,  and  they  were  denounced  as 
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aspiring,  one  to  the  tiara,  the  other  to  the 
crown  of  France.  However  doubtful — or, 
at  least,  remote  from  maturity — these  pro- 
jects were,  they  were  yet  sufficiently  proba- 
ble for  their  denunciation  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect  on  the  mind  of  Henry,  already 
writhing  impatiently  under  the  domination 
of  the  Guises,  against  whom  he  was  further 
rejudiced  by  his  mistress,  the  Duchess  de 
afentinois,  (Diane  de  Poitiers,)  still  influen- 
tial, in  spite  of  her  threescore  winters. 
Never  had  circumstances  been  so  menacing 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Guises ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  only  the  subtle  and  temporizmg  line 
of  conduct  they  adopted,  in  this  critical  con- 
juncture, that  saved  them  from  utter  disgrace 
and  downfall.  Things  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  this  state,  and  already,  from  the 
skillful  manoeuvres  of  the  cardinal,  their 
side  of  the  balance  acquired  an  upward  in- 
clination, when  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
was  changed  by  the  death  of  Henry  H. 
With  the  rei^  of  his  feeble  successor,  there 
commenced  for  the  restless  princes  of  Lor- 
raine a  new  epoch  of  power  and  renown. 
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There  is  an  interest  attached  to  all  that 
relates  to  the  great  poet  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful ploughman  which  extends  over  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  little  fact 
which  we  are  about  to  state  may,  therefore, 
be  worth  noticing.  For  some  time  there  has 
been  traveling  in  the  interior  of  the  remote 
island  of  Borneo,  and  sojourning  among  its 
rude  people,  a  young  man  named  Bums,  the 
ffranson  of  Robert  Burns  and  "  bonny  Jean." 
This  adventurous  youth  has  been  hospitably 
and  kindly  treated  by  the  Dyaks,  and  a 
prince  of  the  Kayan  nation,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  island,  has  given  him  one  of  his 
daughters  to  wife ;  so  that  the  future  bio- 
graphers of  Robert  Bums  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  be  able  to  enumerate  among  his 


descendants,  those  also  of  a  Bornean  prince. 
Mr.  Bums  has  discovered  mines  of  antimony 
nad  coal-fields  in  Borneo,  more  extensive  than 
any  in  the  world,  out  of  America.  He  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  not  only  a  person  of  great 
entef prize,  but  also  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
good  education.  We  do  not  think  the  poet 
could  have  anticipated  this  destiny  for  a 
descendant,  although  for  his  forefathers,  it 
was  among  his  aspirations  that  some  of  them 
may  possibly  have  followed  the  Scots  kings 
in  the  charge  of  a  hostile  force  or  the  storm- 
ing of  a  breach. 

Even  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore, 
Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 

And  faced  grim  danger*s  loudest  roar. 
Bold  following  where  your  fathers  led. 
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STEAM-BRIDGE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 


In  the  summer  of  1 838  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  vessels  ex- 
clusively propelled  by  steam-power.  These 
pioneers  were  the  Sirius  and  the  Greai  Wes- 
tern— the  former  built  for  another  class  of 
voyages,  and  afterwards  lost  on  the  station 
between  Cork  and  London ;  the  latter  built 
expressly  for  Atlantic  navigation,  and  which 
has  ever  since  been  more  or  less  employed 
in  traversing  that  ocean.  Other  ships  follow- 
ed :  the  British  Queen,  afterwards  sold  to  the 
Belgian  government ;  the  Great  Licerpool, 
subsequently  altered  and  placed  on  the  line 
between  Southampton  and  Alexandria ;  and 
the  President,  lost,  no  man  knows  how  or 
where,  in  the  year  1841.  Then  came  what 
u  called  "  Cunard's  Line,"  consisting  of  a 
number  of  majestic  steam-ships,  built  in  the 
Clyde,  to  carry  passengers  and  mails  between 
Liverpool  in  Europe,  and  Halifax,  Boston,  and 
New  York  in  America ;  a  service  they  have 
performed  with  the  most  marvellous  regulari- 
ty. The  only  great  misfortune  that  has  be- 
fallen this  line  has  been  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
vessels,  the  Columbia,  which,  in  nautical 
phrase,  ''  broke  her  back"  on  some  rocks  on 
the  American  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Then 
came  the  Great  Britain,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  differing  from  the  others  in  two  respects 
— first,  in  being  built  of  iron  instead  of  wood ; 
and  second,  in  being  propelled  by  the  Ar- 
chimedean screw  instead  of  by  the  old  pad- 
dle-wheels ;  and,  alas !  she  has  differed  from 
them  all  in  a  third  respect,  inasmuch  as  neith- 
er the  same  good -luck  attended  her  as  in 
general  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  ships  of  the 
Cunard  Line,  nor  the  same  irretrievable  bad 
fortune  as  was  met  by  the  President  and  the 
Columbia;  for,  after  having  made  several 
voyages  very  successfully,  she,  to  the  amaze- 
ment ^f  all  mankind,  very  quietly  went  a- 
shore  in  Dundrum  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Ireland,  from  whence,  after  spending  a  most 
uncomfortable  winter,  she  was  brought  back 
to  Liverpool,  and  now  lies  in  the  Bramley- 
Moore  Dock  there,  like  a  huge  mass  of  iron 
Buffering  under  prematufe  rust.  But  all  this 
time  these  ocean  steamers  that  periodically 


brought  to  New  York  passengers  and  intel- 
ligence from  Europe  were  British  built. 
They  had  been  constructed  in  the  Avon,  the 
Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,  the  greater  number 
having  been  launched  in  the  same  waters  as 
first  received  Henry  Bell's  little  Comet. 
Why  did  America  not  embark  in  such  enter- 
prise ?  As  regards  steam  navigation,  Fulton 
was  before  Bell ;  New  York  before  Glassrow ; 
the  Fultoiis  Folly  before  the  Comet ;  and  was 

*•  The  greatest  nation 
In  all  creation  " 

to  be  outdone  in  the  field  of  enterprize  by 
the  old  Britishers  ?  American  pnde  said 
"  No ;"  American  instinct  said  "  No  ;"  and, 
above  all,  American  capitalists  said  **  No  1" 
Keels  were  laid  down  in  New  York;  the 
shipbuilders'  yards  became  unusually  active ; 
and  the  stately  timbers  of  majestic  ships 
gradually  rose  before  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  citizens  of  the  great  republic. 

But  the  race  of  William  the  Doubter  is  not 
yet  extinct,  and  many,  as  usual,  shook  their 
wise  heads  at  the  enterprise.  It  was  admit- 
ted that  in  inland  navigation  the  Americans 
had  beaten  the  world  ;  that,  except  an  occa- 
sional blow-up,  their  river  steamers  were  real- 
ly models  of  enterprise  and  skill ;  but  it  was 
gravely  added,  the  Mississippi  is  not  the  At- 
lantic ;  icebergs  are  not  snags  ;  and  an  Atlan- 
tic wave  is  somewhat  different  from  on  Ohio 
ripple.  These  truisms  were  of  course  unde^ 
niable  ;  but  to  them  was  quickly  added  ano- 
ther fact,  about  which  there  could  be  as  little 
mistake— namely,  the  arrival  at  Southampton, 
after  a  voyage  which,  considering  it  was  the 
first,  was  quite  successful,  of  the  American- 
built  steam-ship  Washinyton  from  New  York. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  touch  of  calm  irony  in 
thus  making  the  Washington  the  first  of 
their  Atlantic-crossing  steamers,  as  if  the 
Americans  had  said,  "  You  doubting  British- 
ers !  when  you  wished  to  play  tyrant  over 
us,  did  we  not  raise  one  Washington  who 
chastised  you  ?  and  now  that  you  want  to  mo- 
nopolize Atlantic  navigation,  we  have  raised 
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another  Washington,  just  to  let  yoa  know 
that  we  will  beat  you  again  !" 

The  IVashinyton,  however,  was  only  the 
precursor  of  greater  vessels.     These  were  to 
sail  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  carry- 
ing the  mails  under  a  contract  with  the  Ameri- 
can government.  In  size,  and  speed,  and  splen- 
dor of  fittings,  these  new  j>hips  were  to  sur- 
pass the  old  ;  even  their  names  were,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  more  grand  and  cxpresbive.     The 
vessels  of  Cunard*s  Line  had  lately  appro- 
priated the  names  of  the  four  great  continents 
of  the  globe,  but  the  oceans  remained,  and 
their  names  were  adopted  ;  the  new  steamers 
being  called   the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Arctic, 
Baltic,  and  Adriatic.     The  first  of  these  was 
despatched  from  New  York  on  the  27th  of 
April  last,  and  arrived  in  Mersey  on  the  10th  of 
May,  thus  making  tlie  the  passage  in  about 
thirteen  days.     The  voyage  would  have  been 
made  in  a  shorter  time  but  for  two  accidents ; 
the  bursting  of  the  condenser  ;  and  the  dis- 
coveVy,  aft^r  the  vessel  wns  some  distance  at 
sea,  of  the  weakness  of  tlie  floats  or  boards 
on  the  paddle-wheels.     About  two  days  were 
entirely    lost   in   making   repairs ;  and    the 
speed  was  reduced,  in  order  to  prevr^nt  the 
floats  from  being  entirely  torn  away  from  the 
paddle-wheels.     These    things     considered, 
Uie  passage  wjis  very  successful.     The  aver- 
age time  occupied  during  1840  by  the  vessels 
of  the  old  line  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool was  12A  days  ;  but  their  voyages  were 
longer  than  "those  of  the  Atlantic,  as  they 
called  at  Halifax.     The  shortest  passage  was 
that  made  by  the  Canada  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool   via  Halifax  in   eleven  days  four 
hours. 

The  Atlantic  remained  for  nineteen  days 
'  at  Liverpool :  and  during  all  that  time  she 
had  to  lie  in  a  part  of  the  river  called  the 
Sloyne,  in  consequence  of  none  of  the  dock 
entrances  being  wide  enough  to  allow  her  to 
pass  in.  Her  breath,  measuring  across  the 
paddle-boxes,  is  76  feet;  of  the  vessels  of 
Gunard^s  Line,  about  70  feet ;  and  the  wi- 
dest dock- entrance  is  barely  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit the  latter.  The  Great  Briiain^  though 
longer  than  any  other  steam-ship  that  ever 
entered  the  Mersey,  is  not  so  broad,  as,  be- 
ing propelled  by  the  screw,  she  has  no  pad- 
dle-wheels. A  dock  at  the  north  shore  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  expressly  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Atlantic  and  her 
consorts. 

For  several  days  during  her  stay  at  Liver- 
pool the  Atlantic  was  open  to  visitors  on 
payment  of  sixpence  each,  the  money  thus 
realised  (upwards  of  £10)  being  paid  over 


to  the  trustees  of  the  institution  for  the  Blind, 
whose  church  and  school  are  now  being  re- 
moved to  give  greater  space  round   the   sta- 
tion of  the  London  and  North -Western  Rail- 
way.    On  the   day  of  my    visit  crowds  of 
people  were  waiting    at    the   pier  for   the 
steamtr  that  was  to  convey  them  to  the  At- 
lantic,   Whitsuntide  visitors  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts   were  hastening  on  board 
the  numerous  vessels   waiting  to  take  them 
on  pleasure  excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
North  Wales,  or  round  the  light-ship  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.     There  was   great  risk 
of  making  mistakes  in  the  hurry ;  and  the 
remark  of  an  old  sailor,  that  the  vessel  could 
"  easily  be  known  by  the  Yankee  flag  flying 
at  the  fore,"  served  only  still  further  to  con- 
fuse the  many,  who  could  not  tell  one  flag 
from  another.   However,  a  small  tug-steam- 
er soon  appeared  with  a  dirty  piece  of  bunt- 
ing, just  recognizable  as  the  famous  '*  star- 
spangled  banner,"  flying  at   the  fore :  and 
her  deck  was  in  a  few  minutes  so  crowded, 
that  orders  were  issued   to  take  no  more  on 
board,  and  away  we  steamed,  leaving  about 
a  hundred  people  to  exercise   their   patience 
until  the  steamer's  return.     A  man  at  my  el- 
bow, who  afterward  appeared  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  money -taker,  whispered,  "  There's  the 
captin !"  and  on  looking  up  the  gangway,  I 
saw — 

*'  A  man  of  middle  age, 

In  aspect  manly,  crave,  and  sage," 

looking  calmly  in  the  direction  of  the  colos- 
sal ship  of  which  he  was  the  commander ; 
his  complexion  browned  by  exposure  to  sun 
and  wind,  storm  and  spray ;  and  his  whole 
demeanor  indicating  the  calm  strength  ac- 
quired by  long  familiarity  with  the  elements 
in  their  roughest  moods.  As  we  approach- 
ed the  ship,  her  appearance  was  not  prepos- 
sessing.  She  is  undoubtedly  clumsy  :  the 
three  masts  are  low,  the  funnel  is  short  and 
dumpy,  there  is  no  bowsprit,  and  her  sides 
are  painted  black,  relieved  only  by  one  long 
streak  of  dark-red.  Her  length,  between  the 
perpendiculars — that  is,  the  length  of  her 
keel— -is  276  feet ;  breath  (exclusive  of  pad- 
dle-boxes,) 46 ;  thus  keeping  up  the  propor- 
tion, as  old  as  Noah's  ark,  of  six  feet  of 
length  to  one  of  breath.  The  stem  is  found- 
ed, having  in  the  centre  the  American  ea- 
gle, chisping  the  star  and  striped  shield,  but. 
no  other  device.  The  figure  head  is  of  co- 
lossal dimensions,  intended,  say  some,  for 
Neptune ;  others  say  that  it  is  the  "  old  Tri- 
ton blowing  his  wreathed  horn,"  so  glowingly 
described  by  Wordsworth :  and  some  wags 
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assert  that  it  is  the  proprietor  of  the  ship 
blowing  his  own  trumpet.  The  huge  bulk  of 
the  Atlantic  was  more  perceptible  by  con- 
trast with  the  steamer — none  of  the  smallest 
— that  was  now  alongside  ;  for  thougTi  tlie 
latter  was  large  enough  to  accommodate 
about  four  hundred  people  on  deck,  yet  its 
funnel  scarcely  reached  as  hi^h  as  the  bul- 
warks of  the  Atlantic.  The  diameter  of  the 
paddle-wheels  is  30  feet;  and  the  floats, 
many  of  which,  split  and  broken,  were  ly- 
ing about  in  the  water,  are  nearly  15  feet 
long.  The  depth  of  the  hold  is  31  feet,  and 
the  estimated  burthen  2860  tons,  being  about 
the  same  as  the  Great  Britain,  and  about 
500  tons  more  than  the  ships  of  the  old  Cu- 
nard  Line. 

Like  all  the  other  Atlantic  steamers,  the 
ran  of  the  deck  is  almost  a  straight  line. 
Around  the  funnel,  and  between  the  paddle 
boxes,  is  a  long  wooden  house,  and  another 
18  placed  at  the  stem.  These  contain  the 
state-rooms  of  the  captain  and  officers :  and 
in  a  cluster  are  to  be  found  the  kitchen,  the 
pastry-room,  and  the  barber's  shop.  The 
two  former  are,  like  similar  establishments, 
replete  with  every  convenience,  having  even 
a  French  maitre  de  cuisine  :  but  the  latter  is 
quite  unique.  It  is  fitted  up  with  all  neces- 
sary apparatus — with  glass-cases  containing 
perifumery,  <&c. ;  and  m  the  centre  is  the 
"  barber's  chair."  This  is  a  comfortable 
well-stuffed  seat,  with  an  inclined  back,  in 
front  is  a  stuffed  trestle,  on  which  to  rest  feet 
and  legs ;  and  behind  is  a  little  stuffed  ap- 
paratus like  a  crutch,  on  which  to  rest  the 
head.  These  are  moveable,  so  as  to  suit 
people  of  all  sizes  :  and  in  this  comfortable 
horizontal  position  the  passenger  lies,  and  his 
beard  is  taken  off  in  a  twinkling,  let  the 
Atlantic  waves  roll  as  they  may.  The  house 
at  the  stem  contains  a  smoking-room,  and 
a  small  apartment  completely  sheltered  from 
the  weather  for  the  steersman.  The  smoking 
room  communicates  with  the  cabin  below,  so 
that,  after  dinner,  those  passengers  so  dis- 
posed may,  without  the  least  exposure  to 
the  weather,  or  annoyance  to  their  neigh- 
bours, enjoy  the  weed  of  old  Virginia  in 
perfection.  This  smoking-room  is  the  prin- 
cipal prospect  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  who, 
however,  has  to  steer  according  to  his  sig- 
nals. Before  him  is  a  painted  intimation 
that  one  bell  means  **  port,"  and  two  bells 
mean  **  starbord ;"  a  like  intimation  appears 
on  the  large  bell  in  the  bow  of  the  ship  :  and 
according  to  the  striking  of  the  bell  so  must 
he  steer. 

Proceeding  below,  we  come  to  the  great 


saloon,  67  feet  long,  and   the  dining  saloon, 
60  feet  long,  each  being  20  feet  broad,  and 
divided  from   each   other  by  the  steward's 
pantry.     This  pantry   is  more  like   a  silver- 
smith's shop,  the  sides  being  lined  with  glass- 
cases  stored  with  beautifully  burnished  plate ; 
crockery  of  every  description,  well  secured, 
is  seen  in  great  quantities  ;  and  the  neatness 
of  arrangement  shows  that  the  gilded  inscrip- 
tion, full  in  the  sight  of  every  visitor — "  A 
place  for  everything,  and   everything  in  its 
place" — has  been  reduced  to  practice.  Above 
the  tables  in  the  dining-saloon  are   suspend- 
ed  racks,  cut  to  receive  decanters,  glasses, 
(Sec,  so  that  they  can  be  immediately  placed 
on  the  table  without  the   risk  attendant  on 
carrying  them  from  place  to  place.  The  two 
saloons  are  fitted  up  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner ;  rose,  satin,  and  olive  are  the  principal 
woods  that  have  been  used,  and  some  of  the 
Uibles  are  of  beautifully  variegated   marble, 
with   metal    supporters.     The   carpets    are 
Very  ricli,  and   the   coverings  of  the   sofas, 
chairs,  <kc.,  are  of  the  same  superior  quality. 
The  panels  round  the  saloons  contain  beauti- 
fully finished  emblems  of  each  of  the  states 
in  the  Union,  and  a  few  other  devices   that 
savor  very  strongly   of  republicanism.     For 
example,  a  young  and   beautiful   figure,  all 
radiant  with  health   and   energy,  wearing  a 
cap  of  liberty,  and  waving  a  drawn  sword, 
is  represented  trampling  on  a  feudal  prince, 
from  whose  head  a  crown   has  rolled  in  the 
dust.     The  cabin  windows  are  of  beautiful- 
ly painted  glass  embelished  with  the  arms  of 
New  York,  and   other  cities  in  the  States. 
Large   circular  glass   ventilators,    reaching 
from  the  deck  to  the  lower  saloon,  are  also 
richly  ornamented,  while  handsome  mirrors 
multiply   all  this  splendor.     The  general  ef- 
fect is  that  of  chastencss  and  a  certain  kind 
of  solidity.     There  is  not  much  gilding,  the 
colors  used  are  not  gaudy,  and  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  elegant  comfort  about  the  saloons 
that  is  sometimes  wanting  amid  splendid  fit-  ^ 
tings.     There  is  a  ladies*  drawing-room  near 
the  chief  saloon  full  of  every  luxury.    The 
berths  are  about  150  in  number,  leading  out, 
as  usual,  from  the  saloons.  The  most  novel 
feature  about  them  is  the  "  wedding  berths," 
wider  and  more  handsomely  furnished  than 
the  others,  intended  for  such  newly-married 
couples  as  wish  to  spend  the  first  fortnight 
of  the  honeymoon  on  the  Atlantic.    Such 
berths  are,  it  seems,  always  to  be  found  on 
board  the  principal  river-steamers  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  are  as  yet  unknown  on  this  side  of 
the  water.    Each  berth  has  a  bell  rope  com- 
munioatiog  with  a  patented  machine  called 
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the  **  ADnunciator."  This  is  a  circular  plate 
about  the  size  of  the  face  of  an  eight-day 
clock,  covered  with  numbers  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  state-rooms.  Each  num- 
ber is  concealed  by  a  semicircular  plate, 
which  is  removed  or  turned  round  as  soon  as 
the  rope  is  pulled  in  the  state-room  with  the 
corresponding  number.  A  bell  is  at  the 
same  time  struck  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
stewards,  who  then  replace  the  plate  in  its 
former  position  and  attend  to  the  sum- 
mons. 

The  machinery  which  propels  the  ship 
consists  of  two  engines,  each  of  500  horse- 
power, the  engines  of  the  old  line  being  al- 
so two  in  number,  but  only  about  400  horse- 
power each.  Such  cylinders  and  shafts,  uiid 
pistons  and  beams  are,  I  believe,  unrivalled 
m  the  world.  There  are  four  boilers,  each 
heated  by  eight  furnaces,  in  two  rows  of  four 
each.  The  consumption  of  coal  is  about  fifty 
tons  every  twenty- four  hours  ;  "  and  that,  * 
said  one  of  the  engineers,  "  is  walking 
pretty  fast  into  a  coal-mine,  I  guess  !"  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  the  very  wise 
men  who  predicted  the  failure  of  Atlantic 
steam  navigation,  such  a  vessel  as  the  Allan- 
tic  ought  to  carry  3*700  tons  of  coal ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  one- fourth  of  that  quantity 
is  more  than  enough,  even  making  allowance 
for  extra  stores  to  provide  against  accidents. 
In  the  engine-room  is  a  long  box  with  five 
compartments,  each  communicating  with  a 
wire  fastened  like  a  bell- pull  to  the  side  of 
the  paddle-box.  These  handles  are  marked 
respectively — "  ahead,"  '*  slow,"  "  fast," 
"  back,"  and  "  hook-on ;"  and  whenever  one 
is  pulled,  a  printed  card  with  the  correspond- 
ing signal  appears  in  the  box  opposite  the 
engineer,  who  has  to  act  accordingly.  There 
u  thus  no  noise  of  human  voices  on  board 
this  ship  :  the  helmsman  steers  by  his  bells, 
the  engineer  works  by  the  telegraph,  and  the 
steward  waits  by  the  annunciator. 

Two  traces  of  national  habits  struck  me 
very  much.  Even  in  the  finest  saloons  there 
are,  in  places  where  they  would  be  least  ex- 
pected, handsome  *'  spittoons  " — the  upper 
part  fashioned  like  a  shell,  and  painted  a  sea- 
ffreen  or  sky-blue  color — thus  giving  ample 
facility  for  indulging  in  that  practice  of  spit- 
ting, of  which  Americans  are  so  fond.  Again, 
much  amusement  was  caused  by  the  attempt 
of  one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  com- 
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manication  between  the  small  steamer  and 
the  Atlantic  to  prevent  the  gentlemen  leav- 
ing the  latter  until  the  ladies  had  seated 
themselves  on  the  former.  The  appearance 
of  the  deck,  crowded  with  ladies  only,  and 
a  host  of  gentlemen  kept  back,  some  impa- 
tient to  get  down,  but  the  greater  part  enter- 
ing into  the  humor  of  the  thing,  was  quite 
new  to  English  ideas.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  the  ladies  did  not  seem  to  like  it ;  and 
that,  when  the  steamer  again  came  along- 
side, it  was  not  repeated. 

On  the  whole,  this  Atlantic  steamer  is 
really  worthy  of  the  mat  country  from 
which  she  has  come.  If,  m  shape  and  general 
appearance  she  is  inferior  to  the  old  vessels, 
she  is  decidedly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
them  in  machinery  and  fittings.  Her  powers 
as  regards  speed  have,  of  course,  yet  to  be 
tried.  One  voyage  is  no  test,  nor  even  a 
series  of  voyages,  during  the  summer  months : 
she  must  cross  and  recross  at  least  for  a  year 
before  any  just  comparison  can  be  instituted. 
The  regular  postal  communication  between 
Liverpool  and  the  United  States  will  speedily 
be  twice  every  week — the  ships  of  the  new 
line  sailing  on  Wednesday,  and  the  old  on 
Saturday. 

But  other  ports  besides  Liverpool  are  now 
dispatching  steamers  regularly  to  America. 
Glasgow  sent  out  a  powerful  screw  steamer 
— the  City  of  Glasgow,  1087  tons— on  16th 
April  for  New  York,  where  she  arrived  on 
dd  May  ;  thus  making  the  passage  in  about 
seventeen  days,  in  spite  of  stormy  weather 
and  entanglements  among  ice  ;  the  average 
time  taken  by  the  Liverpool  steamers  during 
1849  being  fourteen  days.  Her  return  voy- 
age, however,  made  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  was  within  this  average — 
the  distance  being  steamed  between  the  18th 
May  and  the  1st  June.  A  vessel  called  the 
Viceroy  is  about  to  sml  from  Gal  way  to  New 
York,  and  her  voyage  is  looked  forward  to 
with  considerable  interest.  The  Washington 
and  Hermann  sail  regularly  between  Bremen 
and  Southampton  and  New  York,  and  the 
British  Queen  has  been  put  on  the  passage 
between  Hamburg  and  New  York.  All  these 
enterprizes  seem  to  indicate  that  ere  long 
the  Atlantic  carrying  trade  will  be  conducted 
in  steamships,  and  sailing  vessels  superseded 
to  as  great  extent,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
'  coasting  trade. 
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« 


Dougal  Lindsay  was  the  last  Episcopal  Mmister  of  Glenorchy.  His  name  is  associated 
also  with  one  of  those  beautiful  legends  that  attach  themselves  to  every  bush  and  bower, 
craiff  or  cave,  in  the  Highland  Glens,  streaming  like  gossamer  threads  on  the  breeze  of 
tradition."  Mr.  Lindsay  was  leaning  one  evening  over  the  dyke  of  hb  churchyard,  and  saw 
suddenly  two  little  lights  rise  from  the  ground,  cross  the  girtn,  and  road,  and  river,  ascend 
the  hill,  and  vanish  among  some  cottages  ;  they  re-appeared  again,  accompanied  by  a  third 
and  larger  light,  and  all  returned  by  the  same  path  to  the  churchyard,  and  disappeared 
where  tney  had  risen,  in  the  burying-place  of  the  Mac  Nichols,  of  Ardendonich,  of  whom  the 
last  interred  were  two  infant  children  of  a  man  who,  with  all  his  family,  was  in  good  health. 
Not  long  after,  however,  the  minister  was  called  to  attend  his  sick  bed.  He  died,  and  was 
buried  oeside  the  children  on  the  spot  where  the  lights  had  risen  and  disappeared.  Mr. 
Lindsay  had  seen  the  corpse  candles. — Lives  of  the  LindsayB,  vol.  ii.,  p.  178.     Note. 


WrrHOUT  sign  or  sound,  from  the  chilly  ground 

They  rise  o'er  the  white  mist's  waves — 
Those  lights  had  birth  in  the  deeps  of  earth. 

They  flit  from  two  little  graves. 
A  child  lay  lone,  in  each  bed  of  stone. 

Through  many  a  silent  year, 
T\\\  a  mystic  beam,  with  sudden  gleam, 

Lit  their  dark  and  narrow  bier; 
And  the  infants'  woke  at  the  kindling  stroke, 

And  passed  with  lamps  alight; 
For  a  summons  dread — from  the  kindred  dead — 

To  the  Quick  went  forth  that  night! 

O'er  brake  and  briar  the  heatless  fire. 

And  its  unseen  bearers  go ! 
Oh !   mark  the  way  of  that  pallid  ray, 

'Tis  the  path  of  coming  woe ! 
The  murmur  hushes  in  the  nodding  rushes, 

As.  the  little  spirits  pass ; 
The  owls  look  out,  with  startled  shout. 

And  the  moles  slink  'neath  the  grrass ; 
When  the  moon  shines  bright  we  lose  the  light. 

But  with  steady  pace  it  goes, 
Through  the  wild  cat's  lair,  by  the  frightened  hare, 

Where  the.  poisonous  hemlock  grows — 
Where  hang  o'erhead  the  berries  red. 

And  the  nightshade's  purple  fiowers; 
And  funffi  ramL  grow  dark  and  dank. 

In  their  moist  and  mouldy  bowers — 
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Where  the  arum  rears  its  foetid  spears. 

And  a  corpse-like  odor  pours  ; 
0*er  the  mossy  grass  of  the  green  morass. 

And  the  high  and  heathery  moors. 

The  ivory  cup  ivas  folded  up 

Of  the  water-lily  white, 
Unscorch'd  its  hue,  yet  those  flames  of  blue 

O'er  its  petals  pass*d  that  night ! 
The  errant  beams,  o'er  the  running  streams. 

Flit  swift  from  brink  to  brink  ; 
And  I  saw  beneath  the  waters  seethe. 

And  before  the  wan  fire  shrink. 
Those  little  lamps,  by  the  gipsy   camps. 

In  the  village  lane  have  past; 
Before  one  door,  their  wanderings  o'er. 

They  pause  awhile  at  last. 
The  scent  of  flowers  through  the  midnight  hours 

Intensely  sweet  had  been. 
The  mignonette  and  the  red  stock  met, 

By  the  woodbine's  bower  of  green. 
Up  the  branches  light  of  the  clematu  white 

The  ghostly  lustre  crept ; 
The  tendrils  quiver'd,  the  blossoms  shiver'd, 

And  a  shower  of  dewdrops  wept — 
Through  the  arbeil  trees  the  trembling  breeze 

In  mournful  numbers  sighed, 
While  the  corpse-lights  stole,  they  had  found  their  goal. 

Through  a  lattice  opened  wide. 

They  shone  again — though  the  summer  rain 

On  the  live  leaves  pattered  fast. 
With  a  stronger  blaze  o'er  the  flow'ry  maze 

.  Of  the  trellb  down  they  past. 
For  between  the  two  wan  beams  of  blue. 

Was  a  Third  and  larger  light; 
With  a  funeral's  pace  to  the  burial-place 

They  glided  through  the  night. 

On  that  day  week,  in  sorrow  meek. 

Went  a  widow  gathering;  rue. 
And  the  fragrant  spray  of  the  rosemary. 

And  the  lavender  darkly  blue  : 
And  a  new  grave  rose  ere  evenings  close. 

Beneath  the  churchyard  sod  ; 
And  the  sire  was  laid  in  the  yew-tree's  shade. 

Where  his  Infants  sleep  m  God. 
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MEMORANDA  ABOUT  THOMAS  CARLYLE 


"  Passing  from  tho  political  phase  of  these 
productions  (the  *Latter-Day  Pamphlets/) 
which  is  not  my  vocation  to  discuss,  i  found 
for  myself  one  very  peculiar  charm  in  the 
perusal  of  them — they  seemed  such  perfect 
transcripts  of  the  conversation  of  Ihomas 
Carlyle.  With  something  more  of  set  con- 
tinuity—of composition — but  essentially  the 
same  thin^,  the  '  Latter-Day  Pamphlets/ 
are,  in  their  own  way,  a  '  Boswell's  Life*  of 
Carlyle.  As  I  read  and  read,  I  was  gradu- 
ally transported  from  my  club-room,  with  its 
newspaper- clad  tables,  nd  my  dozing  fellow- 
loungers,  only  kept  half  awake  by  periodical 
titillations  of  snuST,  and  carried  iu  spirit  to 
the  grave  and  quiet  sanctum  in  Chelsea, 
where  Carlyle  dispenses  wisdom  and  hospita- 
lity with  equally  unstinted  hand.  The  long, 
tall,  spare  figure  is  before  me — wiry  though, 
and  elastic,  and  quite  capable  of  Uiking  a 
long  tough  spoil  through  the  moors  or  Eccle- 
fechan,  or  elsewhere — stretched  at  careless, 
homely  ease  in  his  elbow  chair,  yet  ever 
with  strong  natural  motions  and  sUirts,  as 
the  inward  sph'it  stirs.  The  face,  too,  is  be- 
fore me — long  and  thin,  with  a  certain  tinge 
of  paleness,  but  no  sickness  or  attenuation, 
firm,  muscular,  and  vigorously  murked,  and 
not  wanting  some  glow  of  former  rustic 
color — pensive,  almost  solemn,  yet  open  and 
cordial,  and  tender,  very  tender.  The  eye, 
as  generally  happens,  is  the  chief  outward 
index  of  the  soul — an  eye  is  not  easy  to  de- 
scribe, but  felt  ever  after  one  has  looked 
thereon  and  therein.  It  is  dark  cind  full, 
shadowed  over  by  a  compact,  prominent 
forehead.  But  tho  depth,  the  expression, 
the  far  inner  play  of  it — who  could  transfer 
that  even  to  the  eloquent  canvas,  far  less  to 
this  very  tn-eloquent  paper?  It  is  not 
brightness,  it  is  not  flash,  it  is  not  power 
even — something  beyond  all  these.  The  ex- 
pression is,  so  to  speak,  heavy-laden — as  if 
betokening  untold  burdens  of  thought,  and 
long,  long  fiery  struggles,  resolutely  endured 
— endured  until  they  had  been  in  some  prac- 
tical manner  overcome :  to  adopt  his  own 
fond  epithet,  and  it  comes  nearest  to  the 


thing,  his  is  the  heroic  eye,  but  of  a  hero 
wlio  has  done  hard  battle  against  Paynim 
hosts.     This  is  no  dream  of  mine — I  have 
often  heard  this  peculiarity  remarked.     The 
whole  form  and  expression  of  the  face  remind 
me  of  Dante — it  wants  the  classic  element, 
and  the  mature  and  matchless  harmony  which 
distinguish   the   countenance   of    the   great 
Florentine  ;  but  something  in  the  cast  and  in 
the   look,   especially   the    heavy-laden   but 
dauntless  eye,  is  very  much  alike.     But  he 
speaks  to  me.     The  tongue  has  the  sough  of 
Annandale — an  echo  of  the  Sol  way  with  its 
compliments  to  old  Father  Thames.  A  keen, 
sharp,  ringing  voice,  in  the  genuine  Border 
key,  but  tranquil  and  sedate  withal — neigh- 
borly and  frank,  and  always  in  unison  with 
what  is  uttered.     Thus  does  the  presence  of 
Thomas   Carlyle   rise    before    me — it    'true 
man*  in  all  his  bearings  and  in  all  his  sayin^rs. 
And  in  this  s;ime  guise  do  I  seem  to  hear 
from  him  all  those  'Latter- Day  Pamphlets.* 
Even  such  in  his  coiiversation — he  sees  tlie 
very  thing  he  speaks  of;  it   breathes   and 
moves  palpable  to  him,  and  hence  liis  words 
form  a  picture.     When  you  come  from  him, 
the  impression  is  like  having  seen  a  great 
brilliant    panorama;   everything    had    been 
made  visible  and  naked  to  your  sight.     But 
more  and  befter  far  than   that ;    you   bear 
home  with  you  an  indelible  feeling  of  hue 
for  the  man — deep  at  the  heart,  long  as  life. 
No  man  has  ever  inspired  moie  of  this  per- 
sonal affection.     Not  to  love  Carlyle  when 
you  know  him  is  something  unnatural,  as  if 
one  should  say  they  did  not  love  the  breeze 
that  fans  their  cheek,  or  the  vine  tree  which 
has  refreshed  them  both  with  its  leafy  shade 
and  its  exuberant  juices.     He  abounds  him- 
self in  love  and  in  good  works.  He  abounds, 
himself,  in  love  and  in  good  works.    His  life, 
not  only  as  a  *  writer  of  books,'  but  as  a  man 
among  his   fellows,  has   been   a  continued 
shower  of  benefits.     The  young  men,  more 
especially,  to  whom  he  has  been  the  Good 
Samaritan,  pouring  oil  upon  their  wounds, 
and  binding  up  their  bruised  limbs,  and  put- 
ting them  on  the  way  of  recovery  of  health 
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and  useful  energy — the  number  of  such 
can  scarcely  be  told,  and  will  never  be 
known  till  the  great  day  of  accounts.  ^  One 
of  these,  who  in  his  orisons  will  ever  remem- 
ber him,  has  just  read  to  me,  with  tears  of 
grateful  attachment  in  his  eyes,  portions  of  a 
letter  of  counsel  and  encouragement  which 
he  received  from  him  in  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness, and  which  was  the  prelude  to  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  substantial  kindness  and  of 
graceful  attention.  As  the  letter  contains 
no  secret,  and  may  fall  as  a  fructifying  seed 
into  some  youthful  bosom  that  may  be  enter- 
ing upon  its  trials  and  struggles,  a  quotation 
from  it  will  form  an  appropriate  fnale  at  this 
time.  He  thus  writes: — 'It  will  be  good 
news,  in  ^1  times  coming,  to  learn  that  such 
a  life  as  yours  unfolds  itself  according  to  its 
promise,  and  becomes  in  some  tolerably  de- 
gree what  it  is  capable  of  being.  The  prob- 
lem is  your  own,  to  make  or  to  mar; — a 
great  problem  for  you,  as  the  like  is  for  every 
man  born  into  this  world.  You  have  my 
entire  sympathy  in  your  denunciation  of  the 
'  explosive  character.*  It  is  frequent  in  these 
times,  and  deplorable  wherever  met   with. 
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Explosions  are  ever  wasteful,  woeful ;  centra^ 
fire  should  not  explode  itself,  but  lie  silent, 
far  down  at  the  center ;  and  make  all  good 
fruits  grow !  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  to 
ourselves,  '  Strength  is  seen,  not  in  spasms, 
but  in  stout  bearing  of  burdens.*  You  can 
take  comfort,  in  the  mean  while,  if  you  need 
it,  by  the  experience  of  all  wise  men,  that  a 
right  heavy  burden  is  precisely  the  thing 
wanted  for  a  young  strong  man.  Grievous 
to  be  borne ;  but  bear  it  well,  you  will  find  it 
one  day  to  have  been  verily  blessed .  '  I  would 
not  for  any  money,*  says  the  brave  Jean 
Paul,  in  this  quaint  way,  '  I  would  not  for 
any  money  have  had  money  in  my  youth  T 
He  speaks  a  truth  there,  singular  as  it  may 
seem  to  many.  These  young  obscure  years 
ought  to  be  mcessanly  employed  in  gaining 
knowledge  of  things  worth  knowing,  espe- 
cially of  heroic  human  souls  worth  knowing. 
And  you  may  believe  me,  the  obscurer  such 
years  are  it  is  apt  to  be  the  better.  Books 
are  needful ;  but  yet  not  many  books ;  a  few 
well  read.  An  open,  true,  patient,  and  val- 
iant soul  is  needed ;  that  is  the  one  thing 
needful' " 
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The  whole  race  of  Underground  People, 
the  dwcirfs  excepted,  live  chiefly  by  grazing 
cattle.  When  the  sheilings  are  deserted  by 
their  human  brethren  at  harvest-time,  they 
move  into  them.  Whole  troops  of  these 
little  gray  men  may  often  be  seen  at  night- 
time employed  in  their  p^istoral  avocations, 
driving  before  them  numerous  herds  of  cat- 
tle, while  the  females  of  the  race  carry  milk- 
pails  upon  their  heads,  and  children  in  their 
arms.  To  assist  them  in  guarding  their  flocks, 
they  have  black  dogs,  which  in  Telemak  are 
called  Huddebikiar — that  is,  cattle-keepers. 
They  live,  moreover,  in  much  splendor  with- 
in the  hills  and  mountain-tops,  having  fine 
houses,  rick  furniture,  vessels,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  silver,  and,  what  seems  strangest  of 
all,  they  possess  churches.  In  almost  every 
point  they  resemble  mankind ;  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly social  amongst  each  other,  and 
hold  good  living  in  very  Christian-like  esti- 
Aiation.    Yole-Ude  is  a  time  of  high  festival 


with  them.  They  marry,  moreover,  and  are 
given  in  marriage,  and  celebrate  their  we(k- 
dings  in  high  style,  especially  if  the  bride 
happens  to  have  been  abducted  from  the 
earth — a  little  peccadillo  to  which  they  are 
much  inclined.  On  these  occasions  they  in- 
vite their  friends  to  the  bridal,  which  always 
takes  place  upon  a  Thursday,  and  about  the 
hour  of  midnight,  when  they  set  out  for 
church  with  mirth  and  music.  We  are  told 
how  a  peasant  from  the  west  once  fell  in  with 
a  procession  of  this  kind,  and,  but  for  his 
prudence,  had,  like  Tom  of  Coventry,  paid 
dearly  for  his  peeping ;  for  the  deceitful 
bride  took  the  wreath  from  her  Lead,  and 
held  it  out  to  him  with  a  smile  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  resist.  Fortunately  for  him  his 
fears  were  to  much  for  his  passion,  and  he 
thus  escaped  being  carried  off  by  the  elves, 
which  would  infallibly  have  been  the  case  had 
he  yielded  to  the  temptation. — Sl  Jame$* 
Magazine, 


1850.] 
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Dk.  Labdnkb*8  Railway  Economy,  published  in 

London  by  TATLoa  db  Ca,  and  republished  in  &  neat 

12mo.  vol.  \}j  HAaPEa  db  BaoraiRS,  New  York,  is 

thus  characterised  by  the  Railway  Tiniea: — 

Ko  work  has  as  jet  appeared — (certainly  not  in 
England) — which  has  so  thoroughly  and  comprehen- 
sively investigated  the  elements  of  the  railway 
systeoL 

The  Athenctum  speaks  of  it  thus : 

It  informs  the  student  of  all  that  is  at  present 
known  of  the  general  outlines  of  tlie  subject.  It  | 
warns  him  of  the  difficulties  that  remain  to  be  over- 
come,— indicates  the  truths  which  appear  to  be  al- 
ready established, — and,  at  all  events,  places  before 
him  a  comprehensive  and  frequently  a  minute  chart 
of  the  entire  field  of  inquiry. 

The  Builder  ihvM: 

A  great  compendium  of  interesting  and  impor- 
tant matter  written  in  a  style  excellently  well  adapt- 
ed to  a  miscellaneous  public  perusal,  and  ought  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  snareholder,  and  of  all 
indeed  in  any  way  interested  in  railways. 

Tail's  Magazine  thus : 

The  most  elaborate  work  on  railways — their  ten- 
dency, their  origin,  progress,  advantages,  defects, 
and  prospects  of  amendment — that  we  have  yet 


Life  of  JI.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  hy  Rev.  Era- 
kitie  Xeale,  ^.^.,  published  by  Bemtley,  London,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  very  interesting  work.  The  Specta- 
tor says : 

The  author  has  given  us  a  clear  narrative  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  Dukc*s  Life.  He  appears 
to  have  had  access  to  the  Papers  and  Correspon- 
dence of  the  personal  friends  of  the  Duke.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  West  Indies  the  Prince 
receiv^  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment,— the  only  member  of  his  family  who  earned 
that  compliment  for  services  actually  rendered  in 
the  field. 

The  Britannia  remarks : 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  work  is  unbounded. 
The  biography  and  vindication  of  the  father  of 
Her  Majesty  cannot  but  command  attention.  All 
must  acknowledge  the  ability,  earnestness,  and  de- 
votion with  whioi  it  is  written.  The  biography  is 
full  to  overflowing  with  interesting  details. 

Leave*  from  a  Ladtfa  Diary  of  her  Travels  in 
Africa,  2  volames,  published  by  Golbuem,  London. 

The  Ckronide  says  of  the  work : 

These  exceedingly  interesting  volnmes  contain  a 
▼ery  lively  and  graphic  namtifo  of  the  aathor's 


experiences  amongst  the  curiously  mixed  population 
of  Barlwry;  with  many  important  facts  and  mnch 
useful  intelligence.  In  acquainting  herself  with  do- 
mestic life  and  habits  as  tney  exist  in  the  states  of 
Barbary,  from  the  marble  palace  of  the  **  Sultan  of 
the  Camp'*  to  the  hovel  of  tiie  mo^t  impoverished 
Morisco,  our  fair  voyageuse  \\ba  exhibited  extraor- 
dinary seal,  courage,  and  perseverance.  Her  de- 
scriptions of  the  inner  penetralia  of  the  luxurious 
Harem  bring  very  close  to  reality  the  gorgeous  pic- 
tures of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Ripley't  History  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  origi- 
nally published  by  JlAaPxa  <&  Bbothees,  New 
York,  and  republished  in  London  by  Low,  the  Athe- 
nceftm  speaks  well  of  it: 

The  vindication  of  the  American  policy  is  asserted 
in  Mr.  Ripley's  volumes.  The  author  is  a  brevet- 
major  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  second  regiment  of  Artillery ;  and  ap- 
pears in  many  respects  to  be  sufficiently  well  qual- 
ified for  giving  a  pnvfesHional  analysis  of  the  inter- 
national conflict  wnich  he  has  undertaken  to  record. 
It  was  after  thirtv  years  of  peaceful  government 
that  his  own  republic  found  itself  engaged  in  war 
with  a  neighboring  one.  The  real  cause  of  the  con- 
test, however,  was  much  older  than  its  immediate 
oocasitm.  Mr.  Ripley  traces  it  to  the  difference  in 
origin  of  the  two  Kepublics :— to  their  differences  in 
character  and  in  religion. 

Reginald  Ilaetings,  a  new  historical  Romance,  by 

Eliet  Warhurton,  has  been  reprinted  by  HAapsa  dk 

BaoTHF.aa.     The  press  generally  lauds  the  work. 

The  Literary  Gazette  says: 

As  a  historical  romancist,  Mr.  Warburton  takea 
a  first  rank.  The  present  romance  possesses  all  the 
value  of  a  history.  It  is  replete  with  power  and 
interest  The  work  must  be  read  with  the  vivid 
feeling  created  by  powerful  descriptions  of  events 
which  no  invention  could  surpass,  and  exhibitions  of 
character  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  which  hu- 
man nature  is  susceptible  by  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  national  crises  and  individual 
perils. 

The  John  Bull  says : 

Mr.  Warburton's  ^  Reginald  Hastings'*  belongs  to 
a  high  order  of  historical  romance.  The  story  is 
told  with  great  dramatic  effect,  the  characters  are 
delineated  with  admirable  distinctness,  societr  in 
thoee  troublous  times  is  depicted  with  no  less  fidel- 
ity to  truth  than  artistic  power.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  high-toned  cavalier  and  the  fanatical  pa- 
ritan  is  admirably  drawn. 

Tlie  Morning  Herald  says : 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  for  this  work  a  pop- 
ularity ooinmeDsiirat»with  the  historical  importance 
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of  Uis  BTeoti  therein  lO  truly  aaJ  so  charmingly 
poTtTByed.  Never  luve  tlie  Uiril  Wan  of  EDglana 
baen  invu^ted  with  greater  [ascioatiaa  or  iotere^t. 
Few  wor)»  uf  fictioD  conld  prewot  us  witb  more 
startling  incidents  or  more  etrikine  contmats.  In 
"  Reginald  HaatingB"  we  have  tbe  bigh-mindeii  and 
cbiralric  caralier  communicating  to  i:b  Ma  own  dash- 
ing and  dangeroua  career,  and  mailing  ua  familiar 
with  the  Bociftl  life  and  manners  of  the  eventful 
period  in  which  helived,  nnd  bringing  vividly  before 
oa  the  leading  distinguished  personogee  who  li&d  ao 
Urge  a  Bhuru  in  the  military  aad  pulitical  events  of 
the  time.  We  hsve  the  courtly  and  crafty  Digby, 
the  court  wit  and  beuuty  Lady  Carliile,  thi'  gallant 
Rnpert,  and  the  highmiiHliMl  FalkUnrl :  Charles. 
vita  his  cruwd  of  fawning,  aelfiah  farorites  ;  Crom- 
well, Pym.  UoUes,  and  FelUin;  and  along  with  the 
mare  stirring  incidents  of  the  war  ie  slciltiilly  ioler- 
woven  na  tangled  a  mue  of  love  as  ever  tried  the 
conatancy  of  gallant  knight. 

Leish  Hunl'i  Aulobiography,  a  most  inlereating 
worb,  about  to  be  issued  from  the  presa  of  ihi^  Mab- 
PKK9.  in  this  city,  U  pless-inlly  viewuil  by  the 
iounuU.  The  jVcw  Jfonlhl^  ifagatine  iniToduce* 
its  critique  in  tbi!  following  way  : 

Everything  that,  comes  from  the  pen  of  Leigh 
Hunt  is  plciisant  reading.  However  deaullory  and 
wanting  m  method  »nd  continuity,  liowever  rediilent 
of  the  perversities  and  idio^^yncracies  of  the  indi- 
vidual, there  is  nn  ngr'eeable  nnlreie,  a  love  of  all 
that  is  nimple,  good,  unaffected,  and  ]i  charm  of  at<^1e  ] 
and  language,  which  never  fails  to  win  the  reader's 
attention  anil  interest. 

Jfr.  Bayard  Tayinri  SIdorado.  originally  publish- 
ed by  Ma.  Putnam,  of  New  Yorlt,  and  reprinted  by 
BairiLET,  Londun.  ia  highly  spiiken  of.     The  Allie- 

This  is  acapital  book:— in  whichever  way  it  it 
considered,  brimful  of  instruction.  What  a  cnni- 
ment  on  and  illuslmtion  of  the  timea  we  are  living 
in,  is  the  fact  that  the  new  Eldnrado  is  already  nn 
oldatoryl  Not  only  have  its  towns.churche'.court- 
tniMS,  tlieatrus,  bnrtl  up  from  the  earth  so  rapidly 
thftt, like  the graaa  in  Worilsworth's  ballad,  "you 
CaD  almost  hear  (Ann  growing,"— but  wo  distant 
people  have  already  been  treated  toa  gnldenlibra- 
TT  almoat  Toluminuus  enough  to  siktisiy  Mitt  Kit. 
mmttgg  herself.  The  marvel  has  not  lost  ita  bright- 
ncM,  but  the  shining  thereof  has  lust  ita  wonder  by 
reason  of  it*  plenleousneas-  This  premised,  we 
must  odd  that,  among  the  honilred  volumes  already 
iwued  nn  the  subject,  Mr.  Bayard  Tajlors  seem  to  us 
■Itogetber  the  best  and  liveliest.  Not  merely  does 
ha  possess  an  open  mind.—he  has  also  a  discerning 
eye  (as  a  pil;;rim  to  Eldorado  should  have),  and  a 
neat  hand  at  descliption.  An  entire  early  chapter 
of  the  discovery,  tor  instance,  ia  conveyed  in  the 

Kimbling  complaints  of  a  woman  with  whom  Mr. 
yard  '^ylor  fell  in  while  sheltering  from  tbe  rain 
one  evening  near  the  Sacramento. 

Mtmoin  of  William  Wirt,  by  JoA).  P.  KeiMt^. 
■od  origiimlly  published  by  Lia  A  BLANOitABii, 
FhiUdelphia,  is  highly  commended  by  the  Wiit- 
-nusrfir  Rtview: 

An  interesting  memoir  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
HBtinen  ofhisday.    Spring  from  a  comparatively 


humble  origin,  he,  by  bis  own  eiertiocs,  attained 
high  distinction  among  hie  countrymen.    Bis  life 

was,  "  in  great  part,  that  of  a  student.  His  youth- 
ful days  were  passed  in  preparation  for  his  profea- 
SLOD.  His  manhood  was  engroesed  by  forensic 
labors.  Old  age  found  him  crowned  with  the  honors 
of  a  faithfully  earned  judicial  renown."  Yet,  amidst 
all  the  engrossing  avocations  of  hia  active  career,  he 
neglected  none  of  the  amenities  of  life.  Hia  inter- 
course with  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  aeems  to  havs 
been  "embellished  with  all  tbe  graces  which  a 
brnevolent  heart,  a  playful  temperament,  and  a  hap- 
py fadlity  of  diacourse,  were  able  to  impart ;"  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who 
had  tbe  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  liim. 
I  the  fragment  of  an  autobitwraphy  extending 
'  ' dhood,  are  givi 


■e  given  s 


a  of  Win 
interpsting  extracla,  in  the  form  of  remin 
that  period  of  the  future  Attorney  General's  life. 
ThcMare  written  with  greatspirit,  and  in  a  pleasing 
style,  and  serve  to  awaken  regret  that  tlie  autobio- 
graphy was  not  continued.  It  must,  however, 
be  allowed  that  the  numerous  letters  which  are 
given  afford  no  mean  substitute  for  a  ri^ulsr  narra- 
tive, aince  they  afford  much  insight  into  the  mind  of 
tbe  amiable  writer,  and  relate  to  persons  of  note  and 
events  of  great  interest  at  the  lime  they  were  writ- 
ten ;  penned,  as  they  were,  without  the  most  distant 
view  to  publication,  they  eiliibit  the  writer  in  hia 
moments  of  free  and  unreserved  ,commuainn  with 
tlime  whom  be  held  iu  the  highest  esteem  ;  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  "bis  letters  sufficiently  in- 
dicate llie  character  of  his  manners  ;"  and  they  as 
fully  illustrate  "liis  affection  toward  bis  family,  his 
attachment  to  his  friends,  hia  charity  and  benevo- 
lence toward  monkinil,  his  courage,  his  self-reitpect, 
and  hia  integrity." 

Tenngtoiit  yea  Poeni,  In  AfrtnoriaiH,  about  to  be 
republished  by  Ticrxob,  Fiild,  it  Co.,  is  enthusiasti- 
cally praised  by  the  London  literary  journals.  The 
Athenamn  has  a  fine  critique.  Tbe  WeitmiHter 
Seville  tfauB  speaks  of  it : 

Of  a  anrety  there  is  but  one  known  poet,  now 
living,  who  could  have  produced  this  exquisite 
Tiilume.  David  and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias 
— all  tliat  old  (ladition  has  given  ua  of  devoted, 
loving  friendsliip  4>etWBen  man  and  man — bigh- 
aouled  man— ia  here  embodied.  No  mere  sense  of 
atlacbmenl,  wliicb  may  exist  among  the  commonest 
of  mankiud.  but  tha  perfect  perception  of  all  that  is 
highest  and  finest— all  that  is  true,  and  beautiful, 
and  religious,  in  the  noblest  sense,  linked  these  two 
great  hearts  together.  Alas,  that  Ihey  should  have 
been  aeparated  I 

'-Itoiith  KsmrKtHB  fir  span. 

Not  now  can  this  rolnme  bo  dwelt  on,  for  it  is  not 
of  the  tphemtrtx.  Suggestive  of  all  high  and  holy 
tboughta,  we  leave  its  sympathetic  appreciation  to 
bo  dealt  with  in  a  future  number.  Meanwhile,  we 
bid  all  wearj'laden  apirits  receive  it  for  a  hymo' 
book,  that  cheers  even  in  its  moumfuIncBa — the  poet- 
breatbings  of  a  heart  whose  sorrow  seventeen  year's 
lapse  has  served  only  to  ctikaten,  not  to  extinguish. 
Ma;  some  kindred  spirit  one  day  b«  found  to  wed 
them  to  fitting  nttisie. 
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Tberb  was  umetbiag  extremely  touching 
in  the  spontai^eoat  nitd  nniveraal  feetioK 
which  waa  called  forth  by  Sir  Robert  Peel^ 
short  illness  and  almost  audden  death.  We 
hare  no  doubt  that  the  ceremonial  inquirieH 
of  strangers  and  political  opponents  were 
not  only  dictated  by  kindly  courtesy,  but 
prompted  by  genuine  anxiety  and  regret. 
The  carriages  which  crowded  the  purlieDS 
of  Whit^atl  were  filled  alike  by  those  who 
hat)  honored  him  and  those  who  had  wronged 
him,  or  had  complained  of  wrong  at  his 
hands.  The  bitterest  spirit  of  party  conld 
scarcely  create  a  difference  of  feeling  at  such 
a  time  :  and  the  hearty  and  unreserved  sym- 
pathy which  every  public  journal  expressed, 
from  the  moment  of  the  fatal  accident,  re- 
presented not  only  the  general  senUment  of 
the  country,  but  the  shock  which  professed 
and  practical  politicians  universally  experi- 
enced on  the  sudden  removal  from  the  Arena 
of  the  great  parliamentHy  leader.  Yet  it 
was  stiU  more  interesting  to  obsorve  the  sen- 
sation which  was  created  by  the  melancholy 
circumstanoes  in  those,  who,  being  neither 
coUeaguea  nor  rivals,  opponents  or  fdllowen, 
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of  the  dying  stitesman,  could  never  hare 
regarded  him  nith  the  peculiar  interest 
which  personal  intercourse  seldom  fails  t<f 
creiite,  even  where  it  has  only  served  as  the 
occasion  for  personal  hostility  and  conflict. 
Thousands  who  never  left  their  names  at  tha 
door,  or  saw  them  recorded  in  the  papers, 
inquired  anxiously  for  the  latest  intelligence. 
Scarcely  a  passenger  went  by  without  stop- 
ping to  repeat  the  universal  question,  or 
heard  the  discouraging  answer  withont  SB 
expression  or  look  of  regret.  Some  houn 
after  the  announcement  of  the  fatal  result,, 
groups  of  people  still  remuned  opposite  tb«- 
house  of  the  deceased,  looking  at  the  silent 
and  empty  walls  in  which  he  bad  breathed  his 
last.  The  bodily  remains  were  within;  th« 
last  visitors  had  withdrawn  ;  no  s^bt  coald 
be  expected  to  attract  or  reward  curiosity ; 
the  crowd  was  only  brought  and  kep^ 
together  by  the  natural  and  nnconsoious  ten' 
dency  to  realize  a  feeling  by  connsetinff  it 
with  a  visible  locality  as  its  home.  Neither 
the  shutl«n  in  shop-windows,  nor  tlM 
lowered  flags  on  the  river,  nor  all  the  other 
becoming  and  enatomary  symbols  of;  genenl 
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mourning,  were  more  significant  of  the  pub- 
lic consciousness  of  loss  than  these  spectators 
collected  in  Whitehall  Gardens  to  look  on 
vacancy,  while  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  a 
royal  levee  were  inviting  the  gaze  of  idlers 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  About  the  same 
hour,  the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  in 
respect  to  the  memory  of  its  chief,  on  the 
motion  of  his  veteran  opponent  of  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  earnestness  and  sincerity 
with  which  Mr.  Hume  declared  that  he  could 
not  express  his  feelings  were  more  fitting  to 
the  occasion  than  any  flight  of  eloquence. 
The  speeches  which  were  delivered  on  the 
next  day  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  sorrow  which 
have  been  made  by  the  chief  provincial 
towns,  and  the  compliments  paid  to  the  de- 
ceased statesman  by  the  French  Assembly, 
sufficiently  record  the  unanimous  estimation 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  services  and  public 
character. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  have  been  surprised 
at  the  universal  sorrow  for  one  whose  living 
virtues  had  received  a  recognition  so  scanty 
and  so  cold  ;  but  it  would  be  sceptical  to  ques- 
tion  the  sincerity  of  the  general    feeling, 
although  it  would  be  alike  unsafe  and  un- 
generous to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  praises 
wrung  from  opponents  under  the  impulse  of 
a  sudden  misfortune.      Some    partiof  the 
general  impression  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  natural  sympathy  which  accom- 
panies all  who  are  placed  in  a  great,  or  even 
m  a  conspicuous  position.     The  imagination 
is  more  easily  moved  by  the  fate  of  those 
whose  person  and  character  have  long  been 
familiar  to  it ;  nor  is  the  reality  of  death  at 
any  time  so  vividly  felt  as  when  it  occupies 
all    minds    simultaneously.       Nevertheless, 
there  remains,  after  every  deduction,  a  large 
amount  of  genuine  regret  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation which  is  personal  and  peculiar  to  the 
deceased  alone.     The  contrast  between  the 
eulogies    heaped    upon  the  dead,  and  the 
faint  praise  or  bitter  hostility  which  so  often 
waited  on  the  living  statesman,  is  not  only 
the  result  of  natural  sympathy,  but  the  index 
of  the  wide  variance  which  often  exists  be- 
tween  public   and   private    opinion.       The 
wide-spread  reliance  on  his  patriotism  and 
practical  wisdom,  which  was  known  to  all 
who  mixed  in  society  beyond  the  range  of 
mere  professional  politicians,  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  itself  in  public,  and  lit- 
tle need  of  utterance.      He  had  not  only 
ceased  to  be  a  party  leader,  but  he  was  not 
considered  the  representative  of  any  special 
political  doctrines.      Free- trade  had  older 


and  more  exclusive  champions,  and  no  one 
knew  the  exact  point  at  which  he  might 
next  take  his  stand  in  the  struggle  between 
movement  and  resistance.  Those  who 
trusted  him  believed  not  that  he  would 
adopt  this  measure  or  that,  but  that  he 
would  judge  of  successive  questions  honestly 
and  carefully,  and,  above  all,  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  guided  by  his  judgment.  Such 
was  the  private  or  unexpressed  opinion 
which  has  now  almost  for  the  first  time  made 
itself  heard  in  the  form  of  general  regret  for 
the  loss  which  the  country  has  sufiered.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that,  during  his  lifetime, 
the  public  or  audible  sentiment  should  ap- 
pear to  be  widely  different.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  platforms  and  meetings,  and  it  has 
become  the  function  of  newspapers,  to  express 
the  peculiarities  and  distinctive  shades  of 
political  opinion,  and  often  of  party  feeling. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  all  parties  either  ob- 
noxious or  formidable,  and  no  sect  of  politi- 
cians could  glorify  in  his  person  the  embodi- 
ment of  its  own  peculiar  doctrines.  Until 
the  recent  change  took  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  states- 
man, most  trusted  by  the  countr\%  had  no 
supporter  in  the  daily  press ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  was  the  object  of  open  hos- 
tihty  to  the  whole  body  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers,  with  the  exception  of  one  weekly 
journal.  That  public  writers  should  reserve 
their  praises  for  those  who  share  and  repre- 
sent their  own  views  of  policy,  is  unavoida- 
ble, and  possibly  useful  ;  but  the  public 
opinion,  which  they  are  mainly  instrumental 
in  forming,  requires,  from  time  to  time,  the 
correction  of  the  silent  uncontroversial  judg- 
ment which  we  have  spoken  of  as  private 
opinion. 

A  part,  also,  of  the  frequent  indisposition 
to  recognize,  during  his  lifetime,  the  merits 
which  have  of  late  been  so  fully  admitted, 
may  be  attributed  to  a  serious  defect  in  his 
character,  his  incapacity  of  exciting  personal 
attachment  and  enthusiasm  in  those  with 
whom  he  acted.  The  traditions  of  the  party 
in  which  he  was  bred  had  never  prescribed 
the  careful  cultivation  of  social  influences 
over  political  adherents,  which  has  so  long 
contributed  to  cement  the  power  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy  ;  but  all  parties  alike  are 
sensible  to  a  genial^  and  hearty  bearing  on 
the  part  of  their  choaan  leaders.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may  have* obtained  and  deserved  the 
regard  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  him,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  warmth  and  expansive- 
ness  of  nature  which  invites  general  cordial- 
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ity,  and  converts  followers  into  friends.  His 
reserved  coldness  of  manner,  his  want  of 
sympathy  for  the  reasonable  ambition  of  his 
younger  adherents,  and  for  the  difficulties  in 
which  his  policy  might  place  his  supporters, 
chilled  many  a  willing  attachment,  and 
accounted  for  much  of  the  bitterness  of 
opponents  who  had  once  been  on  his  side. 
Much  self-denial  and  patriotism  was  re- 
quired for  the  warm  support  of  a  Minister 
who  forgot  to  speak  to  his  friends  in  the 
street,  or  walked  out  of  the  House  during 
the  climax  of  their  speeches.  The  world  at 
large  is  little  affected  by  the  social  qualities 
of  a  statesman  ;  but  there  is  no  more  legiti- 
mate source  of  influence  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  cordial  attachment  of  per- 
sonal admirers.  In  escaping  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  hero  and  idol  of  a  social  cir- 
cle, the  successful  Parliamentary  leader  dis- 
pensed with  one  of  the  most  genuine  tests, 
and  with  the  happiest,  though  not  the  high- 
est, form  of  greatness. 

Some  benefit  may,  perhaps,  arise  from 
this  deficiency,  if  it  renders  the  formation  or 
continuance  of  a  Peelite  sect  not  improbable. 
There  is  seldom  any  advantage  in  a  name 
which  keeps  parties  from  moving  with  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  absence  of  a  body  of 
exclusive  doctrines,  a  personal  influence,  like 
that  which  was  exercised  by  Fox,  might,  in 
the  case  of  Peel,  have  stiffened  and  con- 
densed itself  into  the  badge  of  a  separate 
party.  In  the  absence  of  friendly  enthusiasm, 
he  has  left  no  rule  of  conduct  sufficiently 
definite  and  narrow  to  form  the  bond  of  a 
political  association.  His  soundest  principle 
was  a  wise  regard  for  expediency,  and  his 
distinguishing  faculty  was  an  admirable 
sagacity  in  discerning  it.  Where  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  course  was  to  be  found, 
he  steered  the  vessel  of  the  State  with  little 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  his  crew,  or  even 
to  sailing  orders  which  he  might  himself 
hrive  issued.  If  any  of  the  rising  pilots  who 
are  to  weather  future  storms  wish  to  follow 
and  imitate  their  predecessor,  they  must  not 
merely  profess  a  preference  for  the  starboard 
tack,  or  for  the  leeward  sea  channel,  because 
he  may  have  adopted  them  with  success. 
They  must  learn,  like  him,  the  signs  of  the 
winds  and  the  currents  ;  and,  above  all, 
when  they  have  discovered  their  course,  they 
must  resolve,  like  him,  to  follow  it.  Except 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  individual  interest,  a 
politician  can  have  no  meaner  rule  of  action 
than  that  of  party  expediency.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  highest  principle  which  a 
statesman  can  bold    is    the  preference  of 


national  expediency  to  all  other  considera* 
tions.  It  often  happens  that  party  interests 
prescribe  rigid  adherence  to  some  proposition 
which  passes  for  a  principle.  The  interests 
of  the  nation  is  more  changeable  and  various 
in  its  forms ;  and  thus,  by  a  ready  fallacy, 
the  mere  partisan  often  succeeds  in  denounc- 
ing the  advocate  of  the  true  objects  of 
government  as  a  mere  follower  of  expediency, 
and,  by  a  false  inference,  as  a  traitor  to  prin- 
ciple. A  party  which  had  no  common  pur- 
pose but  to  promote  the  public  interest, 
might  call  itself  after  the  name  of  Peel,  if, 
in  adopting  its  rule  of  conduct,  it  had  not 
already  ceased  to  be  a  party. 

Still  more  valuable  is  the  lesson  which  he 
taught  by  example,  that  success,  and  not 
display,  is  the  object  of  political  exertion. 
Though  his  life  seemed  to  be  spent  in  Par- 
liamentary debate,  it  was  marked,  in  all  parts 
of  its  course,  by  the  practical  results  which 
it  produced  in  the  institutions  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  country.  By  no  means  exempt 
from  the  love  of  display,  nor  superior  to  the 
temptation  of  claptrap,  he  distinguished  him- 
self from  the  mere  debater  and  rhetorician 
by  the  use  to  which  he  turned  his  oratorical 
triumphs.  To  effect  his  objects,  it  was 
necessary  to  possess  the  power  which  is 
vested  in  a  Parliamentary  leader,  and  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  mastery  in  the  art 
of  talk ;  but  at  the  point  where  the  vanity 
of  the  charlatan  is  satisfied,  he  felt  that  the 
function  of  a  statesman  began.  In  his  early 
years,  while  the  world  only  gave  him  credit 
for  repeating,  in  somewhat  more  plausible 
langucige,  the  party  creed  of  the  Irish  secre- 
taries of  the  day,  he  found  means  to  estab- 
lish the  efficient  police  force,  which  seems 
to  be  the  only  modern  institution  which  has 
taken  root  in  the  sister  island.  The  im- 
provements in  the  criminal  law  which 
marked  his  tenure  of  the  Home-office, 
the  establishment  of  the  London  police 
force,  the  Act  of  1819  for  resuming  cash 
payments,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  which, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  same  principle,  may  serve 
as  specimens  of  the  practical  activity  to  which 
Sir  Robert  PeeVs  Parliamentary  speeches 
served  merely  as  preparations  and  flourishes. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  no  philosophical  in- 
ventor or  far-sighted  political  prophet.  Ricardo 
and  Horner  may  have  anticipated  him  in 
finance,  and  less  ingenious  speculators  may 
have  observed  the  inefficiency  of  the  ancient 
watchmen  ;  but  for  the  certainty  of  procuring 
change  for  a  five-pound  note  we  are  indebted 
to  Peel's  bill,  and  if  we  can  carry  it  aloti^ 
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tbe  street  in  our  pockets  in  safety  we  may 
generally  thank  the  "Peelers."  The  blue 
coat  and  truncheon  which  guard  our  towns, 
instead  of  the  cumbrous  and  dangerous 
military  apparatus  which  on  the  continent 
watches  equally  against  pickpockets  and 
rebeU,  may  alone  outbalance  the  windy  wis- 
dom of  many  an  ambitious  lifetime.  There 
may  be  many  true  doctrines  which  he  never 
preached,  but  there  are  none  which  he 
preached  in  vain.  Let  it  be  considered  how 
much  is  included  in  the  proposition,  that  he 
Qever  recommended  an  obJBct  as  desirable 
which  he  did  not  live  to  realize.  His  truisms 
and  egotisms  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  pos- 
terity may  feel  little  gratitude  for  his  solemn 
declaration  that  it  was  wise  to  reform  proved 
abuses ;  but  the  changes  which  he  effected 
will  have  modified  the  national  history,  and 
by  their  results  he  will  be  judged.  If  his 
fame  survives,  it  may  serve  to  point  the 
moral  that  talking  is  only  useful  when  it 
facilitates  acting,  and  that  the  art  of  Govern- 
ment consists,  not  in  enunciating  doctrines 
Conservative  or  Liberal,  but  in  wiselj;  and 
actually  governing. 

It  is  not,  however,  uninteresting  to  consi- 
der his  character  in  the  subordinate  capacity 
of  an  orator. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  few  broken 
sentences,  interrupted  by  emotions  which  af- 
fect us  very  differently  from  those  of  softer 
and  more  susceptible  natures,  selected  only 
one  quality  of  his  friend  for  praise,  as  that 
which  had  most  strongly  impressed  him. 
"  He  always  told  the  truth.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he 
ever  made  an  assertion  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve to  be  thefact."  Thus  the  straight-forward, 
time-honored  soldier  speaks  of  the  much  re- 
viled "  Traitor  of  Tamworth  ;"  not  in  accord- 
ance, perhaps,  with  common  opinion,  and  to 
the  surprise  even  of  many  admirers  of  the 
deceased.  There  was  no  charge  more  con- 
stantly brought  against  him  by  his  opponents 
than  that  of  verbal  sophistry  and  wilful  ob- 
scurity of  language.  The  subtlety  which 
they  denounced  as  cunning,  the  careful  am- 
biguity which  seemed  a  preparation  for  trim- 
mmg,  the  reserve  which  sometimes  covered 
itself  with  a  cloud  of  phrases  as  a  safer  con- 
cealment than  silence,  were  all  rather  ex- 
cused than  denied  by  his  adherents,  who 
could  not  themselves  but  sometimes  smile  at 
the  balancing  of  reciprocally  destroying  nega- 
tives in  his  periods,  and  the  safe  and  catholic 
generality  of  the  truisms  to  which  he  publicly 
pledged  himself.  **  Poor  Peel !"  said  a  great 
morcu  humorist  once,  "  who  so  often  acts  the 
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truth,  and  seems  destined  never  to  speak  it. 
Once,  when  he  was  asked  to  explain  his  in- 
tentions as  a  landlord,  he  replied,  that  if  a 
deservinfi;  tenant  applied  to  him  for  a  lease, 
he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  abstain  from 
hesitating  long  before  he  refused  to  take  the 
proposal  into  consideraiion.  At  another  time 
he  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
air  of  a  candid  convert  to  a  paradoxical  novel- 
ty, that  he  must,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequences, express  his  belief  that  Louis 
j  Philippe,  then  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity, 
'  was  the  greatest  monarch  who  had  ruled 
!  over  France — since  the  time  of  Napoleon. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  as  correct  in  his  judgment  as 
he  is  sincere  in  uttering  it,  and  he  at  least 
"  never  made  an  assertion  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  the  fact."  In  his  own  case,  he 
would  probably  have  answered  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  management  of  his  estate,  by  an  an- 
nouncement that  "  the  Field  Marshal  consi- 
dered the  question  impertinent  ;"  and  of 
Louis  Philippe  he  would  have  said  nothing, 
unless  he  had  something  to  say.  Yet  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  fact,  said  the  same,  though 
in  a  manner  less  intelligible  and  less  digni- 
fied. The  promise,  as  to  the  leases,  will  be 
found  by  eliminating  the  equation  to  import, 
that  he  would  act  as  might  seem  expedient 
when  the  case  occurred  ;  and  the  proposition 
as  to  the  King  of  the  French  amounted  to  an 
elaborate  and  articulate  nothing.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  uniform  duty  of  a  statesman  to 
gratify  public  curiosity.  When  inopportune, 
it  may  be  more  dignified  to  rebuke  it ;  but 
Sir  Robert  found  it  more  popular,  perhaps 
more  amusing,  to  baffle  it,  while  he  formally 
complied  with  it :  nor  must  we  forget  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  part  of  secresy  to  withhold 
the  admission  that  there  is  a  secret.  Of  di- 
rect false  statement,  or  of  prevarication,  he 
could  not  be  justly  accused  ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  obscurities,  and  his  elabo- 
rate statements  of  useless  generalities,  were 
wholly  deliberate  and  wilful.  When  he 
wished  to  convey  a  fact,  or  to  communicate 
an  opinion,  no  man  was  less  liable  to  miscon- 
ception. His  language  was  cloudy  only 
when  it  dwelt  on  matters  which,  however 
clear  to  himself,  were  not  fitted  or  not  ripe 
for  parliamentary  inspection.  Of  his  future 
intentions,  he  would  speak  in  well-turned 
periods,  which  left  his  hearers  wondering  at 
his  communicativeness,  and  at  their  own  inca- 
pacity to  profit  by  it,  till  at  last  they  acquiesced 
in  the  modest  conviction,  "  that  all  they  knew 
was — nothing  could  be  known."  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  a  difi&cult  and  com- 
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plicated  subject  to  explain,  he  got  rid  at  will 
of  his  abstract  phrases  and  of  his  double  neg- 
atives. His  budget  speeches  are  master- 
pieces of  lucidity  ;  and  the  House  will  long 
recollect  the  relief  which  it  felt  in  monetary 
discussions,  when  his  famous  question  of 
"What  is  a  pound?"  with  it^  plain-spoken 
materialistic  solution,  used  to  sweep  away 
the  foggy  masses  of  Birmingham  financial 
metaphysics,  like  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  to 
the  north. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  qualifications  as  a  speak- 
er have,  on  the  whole,  b^en  justly  appreciated. 
He  hud  little  capacity  for  that  elevated 
rhetoric  which,  like  every  other  form  of  elo- 
quence, reached  its  perfection  in  Demos- 
thenes ;  but  he  had  a  quality  for  which  the 
great  Athenian  orator  was  equally  distin- 
guished— a  thorough  understanding  of  his 
audience,  and  a  steady  view  to  practical  re- 
sults. His  voice  was  musical  and  powerful, 
but  his  action  was  eminently  ungraceful,  and 
bis  perorations  were  sometimes  more  pomp- 
ous than  impressive :  on  the  other  hand,  his 
arrangement  of  topics  was  admirably  skillful, 
bis  memory  unfailing,  and  his  readiness  as  a 
debater  seldom  equalled.  His  playfulness 
was  happier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and 
it  was  all  the  more  effective  from  its  general 
reference  to  the  familiar  conventionalities  of 
Parliament.  His  transient  allusions  to  indivi- 
duals, his  smiles,  and  gestures,  and  quota- 
tions, used  to  convulse  the  House  with 
laughter,  which  seemed  unaccountable  when 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  The  professional 
nature  of  his  jokes,  pernaps,  deprives  him  of 
some  of  the  credit  which  he  deserved.  They 
served  their  purpose  at  the  time ;  and  suc- 
cess is  the  best  test  of  the  rhetorical  fitness 
of  humor,  if  not  of  its  intrinsic  value.  It  may 
be,  also,  that  in  Parliament,  as  in  every  pri- 
vate circle,  there  is  as  much  genuine  playful- 
ness exercised  in  dealing  with  ancient  jests 
and  accustomed  associations,  as  in  conceiving 
the  more  recondite  and  startling  combina- 
tions which  are  recognized  as  specimens  of 
humor  by  the  world  at  large.  To  the  cha- 
racter of  a  wit.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  pre- 
tension. Not  a  single  good  saying  remains 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  skilful  banter 
which  so  often  excited  the  amusement  of  his 
hearers,  and  disturbed  the  composure  of  his 
adversaries.  Nor  do  we  anticipate  that  his 
speeches  will  survive  him.  Their  chief  merit 
consisted  in  their  admirable  fitness  to  their 
immediate  purpose.  Where  information  was 
required,  no  statesman  of  his  time  was  equal- 
ly capable  of  supplying  it,  nor  could  any  con- 
temporary orator  adapt  himself  better  to  the 


temper  of  his  audience  ;  but  in  style,  the  sole 
preservative  of  speeches  or  of  writings,  his 
rhetoric  was  altogether  deficient.  His  great- 
ness as  a  speaker  must  rest  on  the  solidbasis 
of  success.  For  twenty  years,  amopg  ablerea- 
soners  and  brilliant  declaimers,  some  of  them 
his  superiors  in  almost  every  assignable  qual- 
ity of  an  orator,  he  led  the  House  with  a  re- 
cognized superiority  to  all  parliamentary 
competitors,  of  which  no  example  had  been 
oflfered  since  the  time  of  the  elder  Pitt.  At 
the  time  when  his  power  out  of  doors  was 
greatest,  he  had  still  a  special  and  peculiar 
mfluence  which  was  confined  to  the  walls  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  even  in  the 
days  of  newspaper  reporting,  it  is  no  incon- 
siderable proof  of  tact  and  skill  in  a  speaker 
to  convey  impressions  to  his  immediate  hear- 
ers which  are  lost  in  the  written  record  of  his 
discourse.  The  least  valuable  parts  of  his 
speeches  were  those  which  were,  perhaps, 
introduced  rather  to  gratify  himself  than  to 
persuade  his  audience.  Abstract  proposi- 
tions, and  solemn  declarations  of  faith,  were 
not  the  figures  of  rhetoric  in  which  he  was 
qualified  by  nature  to  excel. 

The  circumstances  and  personal  demeanor 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  well  calculated  to 
strengthen  his  influence  in  the  country.  The 
recent  elevation  of  his  family  by  manufac- 
turing prosperity,  while  it  appealed  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  most  active  and  rising  sec- 
tion of  the  political  community,  seemed  to 
account  for  the  untiring  and  business-like 
industry  of  his  habits,  and  for  his  consum- 
mate familiarity  with  the  mysteries  of  trade 
and  of  finance.  A  more  real  support,  how- 
ever, was  added  by  the  possession  of  a 
princely  fortune,  administered  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  tastes  and  customs  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  furnishing  him  with  the  means 
of  moving  on  an  equal  level  with  the  most 
powerful  class  of  the  aristocracy.  If  some  of 
the  body,  in  anger  or  in  jealousy,  confided  to 
their  sycophants  their  incurable  distrust  and 
dislike  for  the  blood  of  the  cotton- spinner,  he 
was  not  the  less  surrounded  by  the  homage 
which'  rank  in  this  country  prudently  pays  to 
wealth  and  substantial  power.  The  ablest 
living  politician,  born  a  millionaire,  wa^  care- 
ful to  present,  in  his  own  person,  to  his  social 
equals,  the  type  of  the  wealthy  English  gen- 
tleman of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first 
who  ever  took  double  honors  at  Oxford,  he 
possessed  the  classical  accomplishments 
which  the  traditions  of  his  youth  attributed 
to  the  statesmen  of  the  past  generation,  per- 
haps in  higher  petfection  than  any  of  them. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  knew  Greek  bet- 
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ter  than  Pitt  or  Fox ;  perhaps  he  knew  it 
better  than  Grenville  or  Canning.  In  later 
life,  he  appropriated,  with  ready  tact,  the 
^pular  sciences  which  modern  taste  pre- 
scribes to  the  enlightened  aristocrat.  Political 
economy  he  practised  rather  than  talked  ; 
but  the  applauding  public  saw  among  the 
list  of  his  guests  the  geoloirists  and  the 
agricultural  cnemists,  and  rejoiced  to  know 
that  its  favorite  ruler  solaced  his  leisure  with 
the  studies  or  the  conversation  which  in- 
structed and  amused  itself.  Artists  also,  and 
men  of  letters,  were  flattered  by  his  notice, 
and  repaid  it  by  the  credit  which  their  so- 
ciety conferred  on  his  taste  and  judgment. 
His  character,  however,  as  a  landlord  and  a 
farmer  came  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  importance  which  he  attributed 
to  his  celebrated  short- horn  bull,  gave  rise  to 
much  justifiable  laughter  ;  but  his  prelections 
on  green  crops,  and  his  extensive  system  of 
draining,  secured  to  him  the  respect  of  a 
class  which  practically  believes  the  long- 
preached  doctrine,  that  the  substitution  of 
two  blades  of  grass  for  one  is  better  than  all 
the  achievements  of  political  philosophy.  Nor 
was  he  deficient  in  the  lighter  accomplish- 
ments which  become  the  country  squire.  He 
was  unfortunately  not  a  bold  or  skilful  rider, 
and  we  are  not  aware  whether  he  had  culti- 
vated the  art  of  fishing,  in  which  he  must 
have  been  eminently  qualified  to  excel ;  but 
he  was  well  known  as  a  keen  and  killing 
shot,  and  his  zeal  as  a  ^ame  preserver  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  conflicted  inopportunely 
with  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmer.  Whatever  propensities  to  innova- 
tion existed  in  his  nature  were  directed  to 
serious  political  ends;  in  all  his  personal 
habits,  both  from  inclination  and  prudence, 
he  conformed  to  established  custom  ;  and  in 
the  avoidance  of  all  religious  or  irreligious 
extremes,  as  well  as  in  the  uniform  propriety 
and  decorum  of  his  domestic  character,  he 
reflected  and  shared  the  virtues  which  are 
most  esteemed  by  the  strongest  and  steadiest 
portion  of  the  community. 

The  portions  of  his  public  career  which 
have  been  most  diligently  canvassed  are  the 
two  great  changes  in  opinion  which  he  un- 
derwent, and  effected  in  practice,  with  re- 
spect to  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
Corn-laws.  In  1829  he  held  only  the  second 
place,  although  he  incurred  almost  all  the 
odium  which  was  heaped  on  the  lately  Pro- 
testant Cabinet.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  while  he  justly  obtain- 
ed the  chief  credit  of  the  patriotic  change  over- 
awed by  the  weight  of  his  character  the  scurri- 


lity of  his  irritated  opponents.  The  accusations 
of  falsehood  and  meanness  were  reserved  for 
Peel  alone,  while  his  lofty  colleague  was  as- 
sailed with  such  harmless  missiles  as  raving 
insinuations  of  his  treasonable  designs  on  the 
Crown.  The  ex-member  for  Oxford  had  his 
own  conscience  alone  to  console  him  for  the 
invectives  of  the  crowd,  and  the  anger  of  his 
alienated  friends.  He  might  foresee  that 
calmer  reflection  would  exonerate  him  from 
the  charge  of  interested  motives  in  resigning 
the  leadership  of  a  powerful  party,  and 
opening  the  way  to  a  speedy  downfall  of  a 
Ministry  which  had  appeared  to  be  destined 
for  permanence ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
blind  iiimself  to  the  fact,  that  the  reputation 
and  power  which  he  had  been  building  up 
for  more  than  twenty  years  was  destroyed, 
and  that  the  public  belief  in  his  consistency 
and  political  foresight  was  rudely,  if  not  ir- 
revocably, shaken.  There  can  ho  no  doubt 
that  he  deserved  censure,  not  for  consenting 
to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in  1829,  but  for 
opposing  it  in  previous  years.  The  reasons 
for  the  change  had  become  little  stronger, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  it  had 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  sacrificed  by  delay. 
The  excuse  for  his  conduct  is,  that  he  was 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  and  the  best 
compensation  for  his  error  was  the  self-sacri- 
ficing courage  with  which  he  redeemed  it. 
The  bitter  resentment  which  punishes  the 
desertion  of  a  party  by  its  leader  was  about 
the  same  time  curiously  contrasted  with  the 
general  tolerance  for  a  mere  change  of 
opinion,  especially  in  the  popular  direction. 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
the  rest  of  Canning's  immediate  followers, 
veered  round  on  the  more  important  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  as  directly  as  Peel 
had  done  with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
took  his  seat  with  Lord  Ripou  in  the  Cabinet 
directed  by  Lord  Grey.  We  censure  neither 
the  change  itself  nor  the  indiflerence  with 
which  it  was  generally  regarded  ;  but  the 
remembrance  of  similar  profitable  gyrations 
may  well  have  served  to  mitigate  the  anger 
expressed  for  ths  apostate,  who  was,  at 
least,  a  martyr  to  his  apostacy. 

The  struggle  of  the  Reform  Bill  restored 
him  in  a  short  time  to  the  command  of  his 
alienated  party.  He  contended  with  abun- 
dant vigor  and  ability  against  the  change 
which  had  become  inevitable ;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  veiy  few  following  years  must  have 
convinced  him  of  the  error  of  his  judgment. 
If  personal  ambition  had  been  his  ruling  mo- 
tive, he  would   have  rejoiced  to  see  that 
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while  he  was  relieved  from  his  old  depend- 
ence on  the  borough -owners  of  his  party,  a 
new  class  of  politicians  had  risen  into  impor- 
tance, of  whom  he  was  eminently  qualified 
to  be  the  leader.  We  cannot  doubt  that  on 
public  grounds,  when  his  early  apprehen- 
sions were  removed  by  time,  he  appreciated 
the  security  which  the  Constitution  had  de- 
rived from  the  excision  of  abuses,  which 
were  even  more  dangerous  by  the  scandal 
which  they  justly  caused  than  by  the  practi- 
cal evils  which  they  produced.  To  his  indi- 
vidual fame  and  greatness  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  was  grefttly  serviceable.  He  was 
relieved  from  a  barren  combat,  in  which  he 
might  have  wasted  his  life  by  the  defence  of 
an  untenable  position,  or  compromised  his 
reputation  by  deserting  it  at  last.  He  had 
mistaken  the  merits  of  the  dispute  while  it 
lasted ;  but  he  at  once,  and  apparently 
alone,  understood  the  practical  result.  He 
saw  the  resources  which  still  remained  to 
the  defeated  party,  and  determining  at 
once  to  re-organize  it,  he  relieved  it  from 
the  crippling  traditions  which  confined  it 
to  the  office  of  mere  indis9riminate  resist- 
ance. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  stage  in  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peers  life  which  Lord  John  Russel, 
selected  for  special  mention  and  praise  was 
that  in  which  he  formed  and  trained  the  new 
Conservative  party,  and  at  last  established  it 
in  office.  The  safe  working  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  the  opinion  of  its  proposer,  was  main- 
ly secured  by  the  temperance  and  foresight 
of  its  most  powerful  opponent.  In  teaching 
his  followers  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  new 
Constitution,  he  saved  them  not  only  from 
the  errors  of  reaction,  but  from  the  opposite 
dangers  of  popular  irritation  and  alarm. 
His  ancient  adversary,  long  versed  in  party 
warfare,  and  in  the  anxious  responsibilities  of 
political  leadership,  is,  perhaps,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  years,  the  most  competent 
judge  of  the  qualities  which  were  displayed 
in  that  ten  years*  conflict.  Lord  John's 
thoughtful  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  his 
rivaKs  merits  in  the  portion  of  his  career  in 
which  they  were  most  formidable  to  himself, 
is  as  creditable  to  his  sagacity  of  obser- 
vation as  to  the  generosity  which  has 
prompted  every  allusion  he  has  made  to  the 
deceased,  and  which  has  sought,  in  every 
becoming  manner,  to  accumulate  honors  on 
his  tomb. 

The  services  which  the  organizer  of  the 
new  Conservative  party  conferred  on  those 
who  have  since  most  deeply  resented  his  con- 
duct, were  justly  expressed -by  one  of  his  fol- 


lowers : — "  He  enabled  me,"  he  candidly  said, 
"  to  remain  a  Tory,  as  I  was  born,  without 
the  necessity  of  being,  at  the  same  time,  a 
fool."  The  use  of  such  a  teacher,  not  mere- 
ly to  his  immediate  pupils,  is  best  shown  by 
the  spirit  which  now  actuates  the  reaction- 
ary side  of  the  French  Assembly.  The 
future  of  their  country  would  look  brighter  if 
they  had  now  a  Peel  to  persuade  them  that 
the  cure  for  a  past  revolution  is  not  necessa- 
rily a  counter-revolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  re- 
warded his  ten  years'  opposition,  and  the 
brilliant  repuUition  which  he  acquired  by  his 
six  months*  tenure  of  office  in  1834-5,  it  b 
perhaps,  a  just  subject  for  regret  that  for 
so  long  a  period  his  administrative  activity 
was  suspended,  and  the  practical  statesman 
absorbed  in  the  party  leader.  From  the 
moment  of  his  return  to-  office  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  country.  His  follow- 
ers complained,  not  unnaturally,  that,  after 
making  them  his  instruments  for  acquiring 
power,  he  had  forgotten  their  interests  as 
a  party.  The  gulf  which  separated  him 
from  them  in  the  autHmn  of  1845  had  been 
threatening  to  open  long  before.  The  bold 
imposition  of  the  Income-tax,  accompanied 
hy  the  Customs*  reductions  of  1842,  was  not 
the  measure  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  land.  The  more  extensive  reform  of 
the  tariflf,  which  he  effected  two  years  later^ 
was  recommended  by  the  success  and  popu- 
larity of  the  changes  which  preceded  it,  and 
facilitated  by  the  commencement  of  a  period 
of  general  prosperity  and  confidence.  li  was 
not  until  1845  that  disaffection  among  his 
adherents  openly  burst  forth,  on  the  Minis- 
ter's determination  to  substitute  a  perma- 
nent endowment  fbr  the  annual  grant  to 
Maynooth.  Many  wel"l- meaning  zealots  were 
scandalized  at  the  slight  supposed  to  be 
offered  to  Protestantism  ;  and  an  occasion  or 
an  excuse  was  afforded  for  the  brilliant  acri- 
mony of  Mr.  D*Israeli,  and  the  persevering 
hostility  of  the  Time^  Still  the  bulk  of  the 
party  adhered,  though  dissatisfied,  to  their 
leader.  A  minority  of  them  cordially  ap- 
proved his  policy,  and"  waited  in  hope  for 
its  development.  The  remainder  knew 
the  futility  of  opposition  on  minor  points 
to  a  Minister  who  never  propounded  a  mea^ 
sure  without  resolving  U^  establish  it  bj 
law. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  fbr  the 
hundredth  time,  on  the  motives  which  finalljr 
determined  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  abolish  the 
Corn-la wS.*  It  is  probable  that  the  moment 
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selected  for  the  change  was  decided,  as  he 
always  afterwards  declared,  by  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland.  The  formidable 
organization  of  the  Corn-law  League  may 
not  have  been  without  its  influence  on  his 
policy  ;  but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
success  of  his  own  commercial  reforms  pro- 
duced the  most  decisive  effect  on  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  his  mind.  In  defending 
his  changes  of  the  tariff,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled again  and  again  to  enforce  the  main 
axioms  of  political  economy ;  and  the  sophis- 
try involved  in  his  deflnce  of  the  Corn -laws 
as  an  exceptional  case  must  every  day  have 
proved  more  painful.  Habitually  attentive 
to  facts,  he  required  experimental  proof  be- 
fore he  became  an  entire  convert  to  the  Free- 
trade  theory ;  but  a  few  tangible  results, 
produced  by  himself,  relieved  him  from  all 
farther  hesitation.  It  was  painful  to  confess 
a  long  course  of  error,  and  to  be  alienated 
from  the  great  body  of  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters ;  and  yet  when  he  determined  on  his 
final  change  of  policy,  there  must  have  been 
a  consolation  to  a  generous  mind  in  the  re- 
flection that  he  could  personally  only  suffer 
loss  from  the  resolution  which  was  to  confer 
benefits  so  signal  on  his  country.  Mean  op- 
ponents, in  the  belief  that  his  wealth  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  personal  property,  insinuated  a 
suspicion  that  his  object  was  to  lower  the 
price  of  land,  in  anticipation  of  becoming  af- 
terward a  purchaser.  The  son  of  a  duke 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  particulars  of  his  piivate 
fortune,  pretending  to  believe,  or,  more 
basely  still,  believing,  that  the  acting  sove- 
reignty of  England  had  been  wilfully  barter- 
ed for  an  increase  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  an  already  enormous  income.  To  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  his  new  convictions.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  deliberately  sacrificed  the  party 
leadership  which  he  had  so  long  possessed, 
and  the  office  in  which  he  was  apparently 
fixed  for  life  without  fear  or  competition. 
His  opponents  had  shortly  before  professed 
the  same  change  of  opinion,  when  nothing 
else  could  secure  them  in  power ;  he  changea 
when  nothing  else  could  endanger  it.  They 
had  occupied,  in  common  with  him,  an  un- 
tenable position ;  but  when  both  moved  in 
the  same  direction,  they  fell  back  on  the 
biilk  of  their  forces ;  he,  moving  in  advance, 
was  separated  from  his.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  same  change  fh  one  party  was  applauded 
as  a  master-piece  of  strategy,  in  the  other 
was  branded  as  desertion.  The  country  at 
large,  apart  from  the  conflicting  camps, 
viewed  the  rivals  with  more  impartial  justice. 


He  who  could  only  lose  by  change  was  not 
sacrificed  to  those  who,  though  equally  honest 
in  their  convictions,  could  only  gam  by  yielding 
to  them.  But  there  was  a  more  important  dis- 
tinction between  the  converted  Minister  and 
those  who  had  preceded  him,  in  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  Corn-laws.  Whoever  might  de- 
nounce the  grievance,  he  was  known  to  have 
the  power  to  remove  it ;  and  accordingly,  six 
months  after  the  public  declaration  of  his  re- 
solution, the  anomaly  disappeared  from  the 
statute-book. 

The  dignity  and  patriotism  of  his  conduct 
after  retiring  from  office  have  been  generally 
and  justly  acknowledged.  He  could  not, 
perhaps,  deny  to  himself  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  reproaches  and  the  anger 
of  his  alienated  friends.  It  had  been  one  of 
the  greatest  errors  of  his  political  life  to  meet 
the  party  move  of  the  fixed  duty  in  1841  by 
a  successful  party  resistance.  The  penalty 
of  the  blunder  was  justly  inflicted  when,  after 
five  years,  he  fully  redeemed  it.  The  vulner- 
able parts  of  his  conduct  were  eagerly  fas- 
tened upon  by  his  assailants,  and  the  nourish- 
ment which  they  found  was  sufficient  to 
pamper  into  sudden  bulk  two  parasitical 
Parliamentary  reputations.  The  1iard- mouth- 
ed invectives  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and 
the  brilliant  sarcasms  of  Mr.  D*Israeli,  derived 
all  their  interest  and  importance  from  the 
greatness  of  their  intended  victim.  The  sur- 
vivor, once  an  undervalued  man  of  genius, 
can  feel  but  a  qualified  satisfaction  in  the 
applause  which  was  refused  to  his  pohshed 
eloquence  when  it  advocated  large  and  gene- 
rous theories,  an^d  lavishly  conceded  to  his 
witty  expositions  of  party  disappointment, 
and  his  skill  in  tormenting  and  persecuting 
obnoxious  greatness. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  part  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  power  was  founded  on  the 
very  slowness  of  his  progress.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  his  political  views,  he  repre- 
sented the  changes  which  took  place  during 
his  fifetime  in  public  opinion  and  feeling. 
,  Neither  lagging  behind  nor  venturing  far  in 
advance  of  the  general  progress  of  the  age, 
he  was  able  to  understand,  and  guide,  and 
realize  the  tendencies  by  which  he  was  him- 
self influenced.  The  principal  test  of  his 
individual  greatness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
constant  enlargement  of  his  character ;  some- 
what narrow  in  youth,  and  in  maturity  only 
an  abler  and  more  judicious  partisan,  he 
gradually  expanded,  by  experience  and  re- 
nection,  into  a  generous  and  comprehensive 
statesman.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  early 
vivacity  to  condeA8e«  as  youthful  spirits  dis- 
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appear,  into  worldly  keenness  and  common- 
place ;  and  many  instances  will  have  occurred 
to  a  thoughtful  observer  of  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  time  on  pedantry  and  formality,  when 
it  arises  from  a  narrow  education  and  not 
from  a  prosaic  nature.  Prudence  and 
decorum  have  sometimes  their  wild  oats  to 
sow,  and  leave  the  ground  clearer  after  a 
preliminary  crop  of  prejudices.  By  far  the 
^eater  number  contract  with  age ;  but  the 
larger  and  stronger  natures  expand,  as  Peel's 
expanded,  by  observation,  and  still  more  by 
action.  Attentive  from  the  first  to  his  im- 
mediate duties,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  dili- 
gent inspection  of  what  was  near  him  by  a 
constantly  increasing  circle  of  vision.  His 
character  was  strong  enough  to  correspond 
with  the  enlargement  of  his  intellectual 
views;  and  he  bad  the  courage  to  follow 
his  convictions  when  they  were  bold  and 
new,  as  he  had  acted  upon  them  when  they 
were  recommended  by  the  traditions  and 
practice  of  the  teachers  and  colleagues  of 
his  youth.  £ven  his  outward  appearance 
corresponded  in  its  development  to  his  mind. 
The  sagacious  but  common-place  countenance 
of  his  earlier  manhood  was  marked,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  by  a  peculiar  expresdiion  of 
refined  and  somewhat  playful  acuteness. 
The  ready  adaptation  of  his  features  to  the 


purposes  of  not  unfriendly  or  disrespectful 
caricature,  was  chiefly  facilitated  by  the  more 
recent  traits  of  countenance  to  which  we 
refer.  A  faithful  portrait  conveyed  so  much 
of  his  character,  that  the  slightest  exaggera- 
tion immediately  represented  the  humorous 
or  satirical  purpose  of  the  artist.  No  carica- 
turist could  have  made  him  look  dull,  or 
silly,  or  intemperate ;  but  his  sagacious  look 
was  easily  converted  into  a  glance  of 
triumphant  slyness  or  sometimes  of  compla- 
cent superiority.  By  far  the  best  portraits 
of  him  which  remain  are  to  be  found  among 
the  sketches  of  HB.  and  of  Punch,  We 
hope  that,  among  the  various  memorials 
which  are  to  be  erected  in  his  honor,  there 
will  be  found  at  least  one  which  may  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  his  features,  and  be 
worthy  of  its  subject  and  of  the  country ; 
but  even  if  our  artists  add  another  failure  to 
the  long  list  of  our  national  shortcomings, 
we  have  no  fear  that  hbtory  will  fail  to  do 
justice  to  an  honest  and  generally  successful 
statesman.  The  emotion  which  has  been 
occasioned  by  his  death  is  honorable  to  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  to  himself  it 
constitutes  a  memorial  so  noble  and  befitting 
a  worthy  ruler, 

'*  That  kings  for  sach  a  tomb  might  wish  to  die.** 


-»♦• 


•♦♦- 


BOOK   TRADE  OF  THE  EAST. 


We  have  learned  with  pleasure  that  the 
Board  of  Education  is  extending  the  number 
of  its  publications  in  the  native  languages. 
After  all  that  can  be  said  of  our  English 
(and  much  can,)  it  must  be  owned  that  nei- 
ther here  nor  anywhere  can  the  body  of  any 
people  be  addressed  to  a  good  purpose  but 
m  their  own  tongue.  The  art  of  printing 
has  made  great  advances  of  late  years  in  Bom- 
bay,— particularly  the  lithographic  branch, 
for  which  the  chief  Eastern  languages  are  well 
adapted.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that 
as  many  as  six  difierent  editions  of  the  entire 
Koran  in  Arabic  have  been  lately  worked  off 
in  Bombay,  consisting  in  the  aggregate  of 
about  15,000  copies.  There  b  great  facility 
for  such  work  in  Bombay,  and  "  the  freedom 
of  the  press/  must  thus  already  be  dear  to  na- 


tions who  only  enjoy  it  from  a  distance.  The 
Koran,  we  are  told,  thus  printed  in  Bombay, 
is  despatched  to  Persia,  Arabia,  &c,,  and  in- 
stead of  costing  fifteen,  «twenty,  or  thir^ 
rupees  each,  as  very  ordinary  copies  used  to 
do,  now  sells  for  three,  and  sometimes  two 
rupees,  with  a  good  profit  to  the  printer. 
In  this  way  Bombay  may  now  be  considered 
the  book-store  of  a  great  part  of  Central 
Asia.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  the  arts  of 
Christians  should  thus  be  used  in  spreading 
so  much  of  idolatry  and  error.  But  as  the 
sun  shines  on  the  just  anc^n  the  unjust,  so 
are  these  arts  applied  for  good  purposes  as 
well  as  bad.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that 
good  will  be  the  crowning  result. — Indian 
Paper, 
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THE  GIFTS  OF  SCIENCE  TO  ART -PART  II. 


Electric  Telegraph — Scientific  -^eial 
Voyage  of  Messrs.  Barral  and  Bixio — 
Conclusion. 

Such  is  the  latest  and  greatest  improve- 
ment of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  system  of  Mr. 
Bain,  that  it  provides  a  superfluity  of  power ; 
that  the  exigencies  of  communication  do  not 
demand  the  extraordinary  celerity  and  facili- 
ty of  despatch  which  it  supplies  ;  that  to  use 
it  for  the  common  purposes  of  telegraphic 
communication,  is  like  employing  a  steam- 

•  engine  to  thread  a  needle. 

The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  The  public  have 
not  yet  become  familiar  with  the  capabilities 
and  the  uses  of  this  vast  agent  of  intercommu- 
nication, which  will  soon  show  itself  to  bear  to 
the  post-ofBce  the  same  relation  as  the  stock- 
ing-loom does  to  the  knitting-needle,  or  the 
spinning  frame  to  the  distaflf.  They  are  now 
restrained  from  calling  into  play  the  functions 
of  the  Electric  Telegraph  by  the  excessive 
cost  of  transmission.  To  send  a  communica- 
tion from  London  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow, 
costs  at  the  rate  of  eight-pence  per  word. 
Using  round  numbers,  a  letter  of  moderate 
length,  say  one  consisting  of  300  words, 
would  therefore  cost  ten  pounds,  and  the 
answer  to  it,  supposing  it  of  equal  length,  as 
much  more.  Now,  except  in  cases  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  such  a  tariff  con- 
stitutes an  absoltrte  prohibition.  But  with 
telegraphs  working  on  the  system  adopted  in 
England,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be 
avoided.  The  tariff  may  be  too  high,  and 
some  reduction  of  its  amount  might  increase 
the  profits  of  the  company,  by  augmenting 
.the  quantity  of  business  done  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  diminution  of  the  rate  of 
charge.     But  such  an  extent  of  communica- 

'  tion  as  we  cont^plate,  and  as  we  feel  as- 
sured will,  sooner  or  later,  be  realized,  would 
be  utterly  impracticable  with  the  present 
telemtiphs. 

The  probable  effect  of  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  charge  for  the  transmission  of 


telegraphic  messages  may,  in  some  measure, 
be  estimated  from  the  state  of  telegraphic 
business  in  the  United  States.  There  a  tariff, 
considerably  lower  than  that  which  is  estab- 
lished in  England,  has  been  adopted  ;  and 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  the  amount  of  the 
communicati9ns  is  increased  in  an  enormous 
proportion,  and  that  their  character  is  alto- 
gether different.  While,  for  example,  no 
Londoli  journal,  save  the  T^mes,  is  able  to 
afford  a  daily  telegraphic  despatch  of  the 
French  news,  exceeding  a  few  lines  in  length, 
and  that  only  from  Dover  to  London,  the 
New  York  journals,  the  price  of  which  is 
only  one  penny,  while  that  of  the  London 
journals  is  five  pence,  receive  by  telegraph 
complete  and  detailed  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  at  Washington. 

During  the  trial  of  Professor  Webster  at 
Boston,  on  the  charge  of  murder,  which  pro- 
duced so  much  excitement  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe,  a  complete  report  of 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  speeches 
of  counsel,  was  forwarded  every  night  by 
telegraph,  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and 
appeared  m  the  morning  journals  the  next 
day. 

Now,  the  telegraphic  tariff  in  America, 
though  inferior  to  that  adopted  in  Europe,  is 
very  far  above  what  it  might,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  reduced  to,  when  the  improved  and 
accelerated  method  of  transmission,  which  we 
have  described,  shall  be  adopted. 

The  methods  now  used  in  America  are 
those  of  Morse,  and  the  earlier  improvements 
of  Bain.  The  method  of  transmitting  a  writ- 
ten report  by  the  application  of  the  perforated 
ribbon  of  paper,  which  we  have  described, 
has  been  only  recently  patented  in  that 
country,  and  has  not  yet  been  brought  into 
operation,  consequently  the  celerity  of  com- 
munication, which  would  enable  the  trans- 
mission to  be  accomplished  at  a  vastly  re- 
duced price,  has  not  yet  been  practically 
realized  there. 

In  reference  to  what  has  been  just  stated 
it  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  that  one  of 
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the  London  journals  had  the  spirit,  not  long 
since,  to  try,  by  experiment,  whether  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  a  long  and  detail- 
ed telegraphic  despatch  daily  transmitted 
from  Paris  would,  to  use  a  commercial  term, 
pay,  A  contract  was,  as  we  are  assured, 
made  with  the  telegraphic  establishment,  and 
a  sum  of  more  than  £400  per  month  was 
actually  paid  for  such  daily  communication. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  advantage 
was  not  adequate  to  the  expense,  for  even 
at  this  price  the  intelligence  was  obliged  to 
be  conveyed  in  so  compressed  a  style  a&to 
be  deprived  of  its  principal  attraction. 

Even  the  daily  despatch  of  the  TimeB,  now 
published,  consists,  as  will  be  perceived  by 
reference  to  that  journal,  of  a  few  heads  of 
news,  a  sort  of  table  of  contents  to  the  de- 
tailed despatch  which  is  to  follow.  Such 
communications  can  have  no  interest  or  utility, 
except  in  cases  where  events  of  great  im- 
portance have  to  be  announced,  a  circum- 
stance which  it  is  evident  can  never  be  of 
daily  occurrence. 

By  means  of  two  conducting  wires  it  is  im- 
possible, with  the  telegraphs  now  used  in 
England,  to  transmit  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred words  per  hour,  and  although  that 
average  capability  be  claimed  for  the  existing 
system,  we  doubt  extremely  whether  it  can 
be  realized  one  day  with  another.  But  as- 
suming it  to  be  practicable,  it  would  follow 
that  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours  two  conducting 
wires  could  not  transmit  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  four  hundred  words,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  144  despatches  of  the  aver- 
age length  of  100  words.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  which  would 
give  anything  approaching  to  full  play  to  the 
demands  of  the  public,  once  awakened  to  the 
advantages  which  such  a  system  of  commu- 
nication would  offer,  would  create  a  demand 
for  transmission  far  exceeding  the  powers  of 
any  practicable  number  of  conducting  wires. 

But  with  a  system  constructed  on  the 
principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Bain,  a  single  wire 
is  capable  of  transmitting  about  20,000  words 
per  hour,  and  two  wires  would  therefore 
transmit  40,000  per  hour,  being  thirty-three 
times  more  than  can  now  be  transmitted. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  system,  therefore, 
the  tariff  of  transmission  might,  with  the  same 
profit,  be  reduced  in  a  ratio  of  about  thirty 
to  one,  so  that  a  despatch,  the  transmission 
of  which  would  now  cost  a  pound,  Would  be 
sent  at  the  cost  of  eight-pence. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  the  working  out  of 
the  system,  many  other  sources  of  economy 


would  be  developed,  and  a  much  greater  re- 
duction of  expenses  effected. 

When  the  powers  of  this  improved  tele- 
graph shall  be  brought  into  full  operation, 
and  when  this  mode  of  intercommunication 
shall  be  available  by  the  public  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  great  changes  in  the  social  and 
commercial  relations  of  the  centres  of  com- 
merce and  population  must  be  witnessed. 
Hitherto  the  use  of  the  telegraph  on  the 
Continent  has  been  limited  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  public  has  been  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Such  a  system,  however, 
cannot  be  of  long  duration,  and  the  precur- 
sors of  a  speedy  change  are  already  apparent. 
A  project  of  law  has  been  presented  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, to  open  the  telegraph  to  commerce 
and  the  public.  Lines  of  electric  telegraph 
have  been  constructed,  and  are  already  in 
operation,  along  the  principle  lines  of  railway 
in  France.  A  commission  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Belgian  Government,  to  report  upon 
the  means  which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  con-^ 
struct  lines  of  electric  telegraph  throughout 
that  kingdom.  Lines  of  considerable  extent 
are  in  operation  in  the  Prussian  States,  and 
still  more  extended  systems  are  in  prepara- 
tion. Measures  are  in  progress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  hnes  of  electric  telegraphs  in 
the  territories  of  Austria,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Wirtemburg,  Baden,  and  all  the  lesser  states 
of  Germany.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
issued  orders,  for  the  construction  of  lines  of 
telegraphic  wires  to  connect  St.  Petersburgh 
with  Moscow,  and  with  the  Prussia,  Saxon, 
and  Austrian  lines  of  telegraph. 

The  measures  for  sinking  a  system  of  con- 
ducting wires  in  the  channel  between  Dover 
and  Calais  are  in  progress.  Of  the  ultimate 
practicability  of  this  project  there  seems  no 
ground  for  doubt.  In  the  United  States 
wires  have  been  already  sunk  in  several  amis 
of  the  sea,  under  which  a  never-ending 
stream  of  dispatches  passes,  and  although 
the  width  of  these  pieces  of  water  is  in  no 
case  so  considerable  as  that  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
encountered  in  the  latter  case  have  been  suc- 
cessfully surmounted. 

When  Dover  shall  have  been  pnited  with 
Calais,  by  the  realization  of  this  project,  and 
when  the  various  lines  now  in  progress,  and 
contemplated,  on  the  Cttitinent  shall  be 
completed,  London  will  beconnected  by  con- 
tinuous lines  of  telegraphic  communication 
with  Brussels,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  Dantzig,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Prague, 
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Vieniw,  Trieste,  Munich,  Augsburgh,  Stutt- 
gard,  and  the  towns  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  from  Cologne  to  Basle ;  also  with 
Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Ant- 
werp, and  every  part  of  Belgium  ;  also  with 
Boulogne,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Paris,  Stras- 
burgh.  Board eaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  all 
the  intermediate  towns 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  mail  at  Mar- 
seilles the  leading  journals  of  London,at  a  cost 
which  would  appear  fabulous,  have  obtained 
their  dispatches  by  means  of  special  couriers 
riding  express  from  Marseilles  to  Boulogne, 
and  by  express  steamers  from  Boulogne  to 
Folkestone.  All  this  will  be  changed.  The 
agent  of  the  TAines  at  Marseilles  will  receive 
from  the  Alexandrian  steamer  the  dispatches 
ready  perforated  on  the  ribbon  of  paper  (a 
process  which  may  be  executed  before  their 
arrival) ;  he  will  take  it  to  the  telegraph 
office,  where  it  will  be  attached  to  the  m- 
strument,  and  will  be  transmitted  direct  to 
London  at  the  rate  of  20,000  words  per 
hour  on  each  wire.  Two  wires  will,  there- 
fore, transmit  three  columns  of  the  T^mes  in 
eight  minutes ! ! 

If  a  London  merchant  desire  to  dispatch 
an  important  communication  to  his  corre- 
spondent at  Hamburg  or  Berlin,  he  will  be 
able  to  do  so,  and  to  obtain  an  answer  in  five 
minutes,  provided  the  letter  and  answer  do 
not  exceed  a  thousand  words,  and  that  his 
correspondent  is  ready  without  delay  to  re- 

If  the  Foreign  Secretary  desire  to  send  an 
important  dispatch  to  the  British  minister  at 
Vienna,  he  is  obliged  at  present  to  expedite 
it  by  a  queen's  messenger  traveling  express. 
He  will  then  have  only  to  get  it  perforated 
on  a  ribbon  of  paper  in  characters  known 
only  to  himself  aRd  the  ambassador,  and  to 
forward  it  to  Vienna  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  words  per  minute. 

A  project  has  been  announced  in  the 
journals,  which  might  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  creature  of  some  candidate  for  Bedlam, 
if,  after  what  we  have  stated  as  being  actu- 
ally practised,  we  could  dare  to  pronounce 
anything  of  the  kind  impracticable.  The 
project  we  allude  to  is,  to  carry  a  telegraphic 
communication  across  the  Atlantic!  It  is 
proposed  to  encase  a  number  of  wires  m  a 
coating  which  will  not  be  affected  by  sea 
water,  and  to  sink  it  in  the  ocean  !  One  ex- 
tremity of  this  eiectric  cable  is  to  be  fixed  at 
New  York  or  Boston,  and  the  other,  we  pre- 
sume, at  Galway ! 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  held  in  Dublin,  in  1836, 


Dr.  Lardner,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Rotunda,  startled  the  public  by  a  prediction, 
that  "  the  day  was  at  hand  when  a  railway 
across  Ireland,  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  or 
some  other  western  port  connected  with  a 
line  of  Atlantic  steamers,  would  render  Ire- 
land one  stage  on  a  great  highway,  connect- 
ing London  with  New  York."  It  is  a  fact 
sufficiently  curious,  that  this  prediction  has 
been  literally  verified;*  but  what  would 
have  been  said  at  that  time,  had  the  Doctor 
hinted  at  the  bare  possibility  of  an  electric 
wire  crossing  Ireland,  and  forming  a  part  of 
one  continuous  wire  uniting  these  capitals, 
along  which,  streams  of  intelligence,  political, 
commercial,  and  social,  would  be  constantly 
flowing  ? 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  often  that, 
which  is  regarded  as  fantastical  and  chimeri- 
cal in  one  age,  acquires  the  character  of  cold 
reality  in  another.  Strada,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
lusions, says  Addison, 

"  Gives  an  account  of  a  chimerical  corrcppond- 
ence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a  certain 
loadstone,  which  had  such  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if 
touched  by  two  several  needles,  when  one  of 
these  needles  so  touched  began  to  move,  the  other, 
though  at  ever  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  us 
that  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed  of 
these  needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscribing 
it  with  twenty-four  letters,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  hourtt  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordi- 
nary dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  nee- 
dles on  each  of  these  plates  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  could  move  round  without  impediment,  so 
as  to  point  to  any  of  the  twenty-four  letters.     Up- 


*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  public  rumor 
should  impute  a  statement  to  the  eflbct,  that  a  steam 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  physical  impossi- 
bilitv,  to  Dr.  Lardner,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  first  to  predict  the  establishment  of  steam  com- 
municatioD  with  America,  and  who  made  that  pre- 
diction on  an  occasion  at  once  so  memorable  and  so 
public,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  thousand 
persons.  The  calumny,  however,  being  fabricated 
and  circulated  by  interested  parties,  amused  those 
wiio  delight  to  find  scientific  men  committing  blun- 
ders ;  and,  although  it  has  been  since  refuted,  and 
the  authentic  reports  of  the  day  which  appeared  in 
the  Timei  newspaper,  of  Dr.  Lardner's  speeches  de- 
livered in  Dublin  m  1&86,  and  in  Bristol  in  1887,  to 
the  very  contrary  effect,  have  been  republished,  the 
public  still  clings  to  what  it  considers  a  capital  Joke 
affainst  scientific  men  and  their  predictions.  The 
iHmes  itself  revived  the  old  story  m  the  year  1 845, 
when  Dr.  Lardner  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
in  which  he  reproduced  from  the  7im««  paper  itself 
the  report  of  the  speech,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  statement  made  by  him  was  precUely  the 
reverse.  This  settled  the  pomt  for  the  moment  -.  but 
it  has  often  been  since,  and  will  probably  always 
continue  to  be  revived.— See  Tifne$,  Oct  29, 1846. 
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on  their  separating  from  one  another  into  distant 
countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves 
punctually  into  their  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of 
the  day,  and  to  converse  with  one  another  by  this, 
their  invention.  Accordingly,  when  they  were 
some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut 
himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
immediately  cast  his  eye  upon  the  dial-plate.  If 
he  had  a  mind  to  write  anything  to  his  friend,  he 
directed  his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the 
words  that  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a  little 
pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or  sentence,  to 
avoid  conrusion.  The  friend,  in  the  meanwhile, 
saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle  moving -of  itself 
to  every  letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent 
pointed  at.  By  this  means,  they  talked  together 
across  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyea  their 
thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  instant  over  cities 
or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

**  If  M.  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer  of  romance 
(continues  Addison)  had  introduced  a  necroman- 
cer, who  is  generally  in  the  train  of  a  knight-er- 
rant, making  a  present  to  two  lovers  of  a  couple 
of  those  abovementioned  needles,  the  reader  would 
not  have  been  a  little  pleased  to  have  seen  them 
corresponding  with  one  another  when  they  were 
guarded  by  spies  and  watches,  or  separated  by 
castles  and  adventures. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  if  ever  this  invention  should 
be  revived  or  put  in  practice,  I  would  propose 
that  on  the  lover's  dial-plate  there  should  be  writ- 
ten, not  only  the  twenty-four  letters,  but  several 
entire  words,  which  have  always  a  place  in  pas- 
sionate epistles ;  as  flames,  darts,  die,  language, 
absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  hang,  drown,  and  the 
like.  This  would  very  much  abridge  the  lover's 
pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  would 
enable  him  to  express  the  most  useful  and  sienifl- 
cant  words  with  a  single  turn  of  the  needle. 

Addison  wrote  this  in  1711.  Had  he  lived 
an  hundred  and  forty  years  later  he  would 
have  seen  not  only  the  sympathetic  needles 
of  Strada,  but  even  the  alphabetic  dial  liter- 
ally realized.  The  form  of  magnetic  tele- 
graph invented  by  M.  Siemens,  and  con- 
structed and  in  operation  on  some  of  the 
Prussia  lines,  presents  the  precise  form  de- 
scribed by  Strada.  The  needles  established 
at  two  distant  stations  play  upon  two  dials, 
on  which,  instead  of  the  twelve  hours,  are 
engraved  the  twenty-four  letters,  and  the 
electric  current,  and  the  mechanism  connected 
with  it  cause  the  needles  to  move  sympa- 
thetically. Whatever  letter  one  is  made  to 
point  at«  the  other  instantly  turns  to  the 
same,  even  though  they  should  be  separated 
by  "  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts." 

But  he  might  witness  still  greater  miracles. 
A  lover  in  London  might  write  an  epbtle  to 
his  mistress  in  Vienna,  the  handle  of  the  pen 
being  in  London,  and  its  point  and  the  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  the  letter  is  written,  being 
in   Vienna!      By  a  further    improvement, 


which  is  announced  in  one  of  the  memoirs 
recently  read  before  the  French  Institute,  it 
appears  that  an  individual  can,  by  means  of 
the  electro-chemical  telegraph,  produce  writ- 
ten characters  in  ordinary  writing  upon  paper 
placed  at  any  distance  from  the  writer. 
Thus,  a  merchant  at  London  may  take  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  and  with  it  write  a  letter  or 
draw  a  bill ;  this  letter,  or  this  bill,  shall,  at 
the  same  moment,  be  committed  to  paper, 
letter  for  letter,  and  word  for  word,  in  any 
desired  place  telegraphically  connected  with 
London,  in  Petersburgh  for  example,  and 
such  letter  or  bill,  so  written,  shall  be  in  the 
handwriting,  and  shall  be  signed  with  the 
usual  signature  of  the  writer,  and  this  shall 
be  accompUshed  instantly  upon  the  move- 
ment of  the  pen  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  in 
London  1 

The  method  of  working  this  last  miracle  is 
not  given  in  detail,  but  it  is  indicated  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  enable  an  adept  to 
comprehend  its  principle. 

At  the  moment  we  are  engaged  upon  this 
article,  a  circumstance  has  occurred  so  close- 
ly connected  with  the  application  of  physical 
discoveries  to  elevated  purposes,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  to  advert  to  it. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  discoveries  which 
modern  science  has  given  birth  to,  there  is 
perhaps  not  one  which  has  been  applied  to 
useful  purposes  on  a  scale  so  unexpectedly 
contracted  as  that  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  penetrate  into  the  immense  ocean  of  air 
with  which  our  globe  is  surrounded,  and  to 
examine  the  physical  phenomena  which  are 
manifested  in  its  upper  strata.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  moment  the  power 
was  conferred  upon  us  to  leave  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  rise  above  the  clouds  into 
the  superior  regions,  a  thousand  eager  in- 
quirers would  present  themselves  as  agents 
in  researches  in  a  region  so  completely  un- 
trodden, if  such  term  may  here  be  permitted. 

Nevertheless,  this  great  invention  of  serial 
navigation  has  remained  almost  barren.  If 
we  except  the  celebrated  serial  voyage  of 
Gay-Lussac  in  1804,  the  balloon,  with  its 
wonderful  powers,  has  been  allowed  to  degen- 
erate into  a  mere  theatrical  exhibition,  ex- 
citing the  vacant  and  unreflecting  wonder  of 
the  multitude.  Instead  of  being  an  instru- 
ment of  philosophical  research,  it  has  become 
a  mere  expedient  for  profitun  the  hands  of 
charlatans,  so  much  so,  that,  on  the  occasioii 
to  which  we  are  about  to  advert,  the  person 
who  were  engaged  in  the  project  incurred 
failure,  and  risked  their  lives,  from  their  aver- 
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sion  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
those  who  had  made  aerostation  a  mere  spec- 
ticle  for  profit.     They  thought  that  to  touch 

Sitch  they  must  be  defiled,  and  preferred 
anger  and  the  risk  of  failure  to  such  asso- 
ciition. 

It  is  now  about  two  months  since  M.  Barral, 
a  chemist  of  some  distinction  at  Paris,  and  M. 
Bixio,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
(whose  name  will  be  remembered  in  connexion 
with  the  bloody  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
when,  bravely  and  humanely  discharging  his 
duty  in  attempting  to  turn  his  guilty  fellow- 
citizens,  from  their  cour8e5  he  nearly  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Archbishop,  and  was  severely 
wounded,)  resolved  upon  making  a  grand  ex- 
periment with  a  view  to  observe  and  record 
the  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  a  greater  height  and 
with  more  precision  than  had  hitherto  been 
accomplished.  But  from  the  motives  which 
we  have  explained*  the  project  was  kept 
secret,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  experi- 
ment should  be  made  at  an  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  under  circumstances,  which 
would  prevent  it  from  degenerj^ting  into  an 
exhibition.  MM.  Arago  and  Hegnault  un- 
dertook to  supply  the  aerial  voyagers  with  a 
programme  of  the  proposed  performance 
and  instruments  suited  to  the  projected  ob- 
servations. M.  Arago  prepared  the  pro- 
gramme, in  which  was  stated  clearly  what 
observations  were  to  be  made  at  every  stage 
of  the  ascensional  movement. 

It  was  intended  that  the  balloon  should  be 
80  managed  as  to  come  to  rest  at  certain 
altitudes,  when  barometric,  thermometric, 
hygrometric,  polariscropic,  and  other  obser- 
vations, were  to  be  taken  and  noted  ;  the 
balloon  after  each  series  of  observations  to 
make  a  new  ascent. 

The  precious  instruments  by  which  these 
observations  were  to  be  made  were  prepared, 
and,  in  some  cases,  actually  fabricated  and 
graduated,  by  th«  hands  of  M.  Regnault 
himself. 

To  provide  the  balloon  and  its  appendages, 
recourse  was  had  to  some  of  those  persons 
who  have  followed  the  fabrication  of  bal- 
loons as  a  sort  of  trade,  for  the  purposes  of 
exhibition. 

In  this  part  of  their  enterprise  the  voy- 
agers were  not  so  fortunate,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  and  still  less  so  in  having  taken 
the  resolution  to  ascend  alone,  unaccompa- 
nied by  a  practised  aeronaut.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  if  they  had  selected  a  person,  such 
as  Mr.  Green,  for  example,  who  had  already 
made  frequent  ascents  for  the  mere  purpos# 


of  exhibition,  and  who  had  become  fat&iliar 
with  the  practical  management  of  the  ma- 
chine, a  much  more  favorable  result  would 
have  ensued.  As  it  was,  the  two  voyagers 
ascended  for  the  first  time,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  like  that  of  a  natural 
philosopher,  who,  without  previous  practice, 
should  undertake  to  drive  a  locomotive,  with 
its  train,  on  a  railway  at  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
rejecting  the  humble  but  indispensable  aid  of 
an  experienced  engine-driver. 

The  necessary  preparations  having  been 
m^e,  and  the  programme  and  the  instru- 
ments prepared,  it  was  resolved  to  make  the 
ascent  from  the  garden  behind  the  Observa- 
tory at  Paris,  a  plateau  of  some  elevation, 
and  free  from  buildings  and  other  obstacles, 
at  day-break  of  Saturday,  the  29th  June. 
At  midnight  the  billoon  was  brought  to  the 
spot,  but  the  inflation  was  not  completed  un- 
til nearly  10  o'clock,  a.Mv 

It  has  since  been  proved  that  the  balloon 
was  old  and  worn,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  supplied  for  such  an  occasion. 

It  was  obviously  patched,  and  it  is  now 
known  that  two  sempstresses  were  employed 
during  the  preceding  day  in  mending  it,  and 
some  stitching  even  was  found  necessary 
after  it  had  arrived  at  the  Observatory. 

The  net- work,  which  included  and  support- 
ed the  car  was  new,  and  not  originally  made 
with  a  view  to  the  balloon  it  inclosed,  the 
consequences  of  which  will  be  presently  seen. 

The  night  between  Friday  and  Saturday, 
was  one  of  continual  rain,  and  the  balloon 
and  its  netting  became  thoroughly  saturated 
with  moisture.  By  the  time  the  inflation  had 
been  completed,  it  became  evident  that  the 
net-work  was  too  small ;  but  in  the  anxiety 
to  carry  into  eflfect  the  project,  the  conse- 
quences of  this  were  most  unaccountably 
overlooked.  We  say  unaccountably,  because 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  how  ex- 
perimental philosophers  and  practised  ob- 
servers, like  MM.  Arago  and  Regnault,  to 
say  nothing  of  numerous  subordinate  scien- 
tific agents  who  were  present,  did  not  antici- 
pate what  must  have  ensued  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air.  Nevertheless,  such  was 
tlie  fact. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  instru- 
ments being  duly  deposited  in  the  car,  the 
two  enterprising  voyagers  placed  themselves 
in  it,  and  the  balloon,  which  previously  had 
been  held  down  by  the  strength  of  twenty 
men,  was  liberated,  and  left  to  plunge  into 
the  ocean  of  air,  at  twenty- seven  minutes 
after  ten  o'clock. 

The  weather,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
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was  unfavorable — the  sky  being  charged 
with  clouds.  A3  it  was  the  purpose  of  this 
project  to  examine  much  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  than  those  which  it  had 
been  customary  for  aeronautic  exhibitors  to 
rise  to,  the  arrangements  of  ballast  and  infla- 
tion which  were  adopted  were  such  as  to 
cause  the  ascent  to  be  infinitely  more  rapid 
than  in  the  case  of  public  exhibitions ;  in  short, 
the  balloon  darted  upward  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow,  and  in  two  minutes  from  the 
moment  it  was  liberated,  that  b  to  say,  at 
twenty-nine  minutes  past  ten,  plunged  into 
the  clouds,  and  was  withdrawn  from  the 
anxious  view  of  the  distinguished  persons  as- 
sembled in  the  garden  of  the  Observatory. 

While  passing  through  this  dense  cloud, 
the  voyagers  carefully  observed  the  barome- 
ter, and  Knew  by  the  rapid  fall  of  the  mer- 
cury that  they  were  ascending  with  a  great 
velocity.     Fifteen    minutes   elapsed    before 
they  emerged  from  the  cloud ;  when  they 
did  so,  however,  a  glorious  spectacle  present- 
ed itself.     The  balloon,  emerging  from  the 
superior  surface  of  the  cloud,  rose  under  a 
splendid  canopy  of  azure,  and  shone  with 
the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun.     The  cloud  which 
they  had  just  passed  was  soon  seen  several 
thousand  feet  below  them.     From  the  obser- 
vations taken  with  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer,  it  was  afterward  found  that  the 
thickness  of  the  cloud  through  which  they 
had  passed  was  9,800  feet — a  little  less  than 
two  miles.     On  emerging  from  the  cloud, 
our  observers  examined  the  barometer,  and 
found   that  the  mercury  had  fallen  to  the 
height  of  18  inches :  the  thermometer  show- 
ed a  temperature  of  45°  Fahr.     The  height 
of  the  balloon  above  the  level  of  the  sea  was 
then  14,200  feet.     At  the  moment  of  emerg- 
ing from  the  cloud,  M.  Barral  made   polari- 
scopic  observation,  which  established  a  fact 
foreseen  by  M.  Arago,  that  the  light  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  clouds  was  unpolar- 
ized  light. 

The  continued  and  somewhat  considera- 
ble fall  of  the  barometer  informed  the  ob- 
servers that  their  ascent  still  continued  to  be 
rapid.  The  rain  which  had  previously  fallen, 
and  which  wetted  the  balloon,  and  saturated 
the  cordage  forming  the  network,  had  now 
ceased,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  bal- 
loon had  passed  above  the  region  in  which 
the  rain  prevailed.  The  strong  action  of  the 
sun  and  almost  complete  dryness  of  the  air 
in  which  the  vast  machine  now  floated, 
caused  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  which 
enveloped  it.  The  cordage  and  the  balloon 
becommg  dry,  and  thus  relieved  of  a  certain 


weight  of  liquid,  was  affected  as  though  a 
quantity  of  ballast  had  been  thrown  out,  and 
it  darted  upwards  with  increased  velocity. 

It  was  within  one  minute  of  eleven  when 
the  observers,  finding  the  barometer  cease 
the  upward  motion,  and  finding  that  the  ma- 
chine oscillated  round  a  position  of  equilib- 
rium by  noticing   the  bearing  of   the  sun, 
they  found  the  epoch  favorable  for  another 
series  of  observations.     The  bjirometer  there 
indicated  that  the  balloon  had  attained  the 
enormous    height    of    19,700    feet.      The 
moisture     which    had    invested    the    ther- 
mometer had  frozen  upon  it,  and  obstructed, 
for  the  moment,  observations  with  it.    It  was 
while  M.  Barral  was  occupied  in  wiping  the 
icicles  from  it  that,  turning  his  eye   upward, 
he  beheld  what  would  have  been  suflicient  to 
have  made  the  stoutest  heart  quail  with  fear. 
To  explain  the  catastrophe  which,  at  this 
moment,  and  at  nearly  20,000  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  about  a  mile  above 
the  highest  strata  of  the  clouds,  menaced 
the  voyagers,  we  must  recur  to  what  we  have 
already  stated  in  reference  to  the  balloon  and 
the  not- work.    As  it  was  intended  to  ascend 
to  an  unusual  altitude,  it  was  of  course  known 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  rarefied 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  very  much 
diminished  pressure,  the  gas  contained  in  the 
balloon  would  have  a  great  tendency  to  dis- 
tend, and  consequently  space  must  be  allow- 
ed for  the  play  of  this  effect.     The  balloon, 
therefore,  at  starting  was  not  nearly  filled 
with  gas,  and  yet,  as  we  have  explained  it, 
very  nearly  filled  the  net-work  which  inclos- 
ed it.    Is  it  not  strange  that  some  among  the 
scientific  men  present  did  not  foresee,  that 
when  it  would  ascend  into  a  highly  rarefied 
atmosphere,  it  would  necessarily  distend  it- 
self to  such  a  magitude,  that  the  netting 
would  be  utterly  insuflicient  to  contain  it? 
Such  effect,  so   strangely  unforeseen,  now 
disclosed  itself  practically  realized  to  the  as- 
tonished and  terrified  eyes  of  M.  Barral. 

The  balloon,  in  fact,  had  so  swelled  as  not 
only  completely  to  fill  the  netting  which  cov- 
ered it,  but  to  force  its  way,  in  a  frightful 
manner,  through  the  hoop  under  it,  from 
which  the  car  and  the  voyagers  were  sus- 
pended. 

In  short,  the  inflated  silk  protruding  down- 
wards through  the  hoop,  now  nearly  touched 
the  heads  of  the  voyagers.  In  this  emergen- 
cy tbe  remedy  was  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  valve  must  be  opened,  and  the  bal- 
loon breathed,  so  as  to  relieve  it  from  the 
over-inflation.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
the  valve  in   this  machine  is  placed  in  a 
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sort  of  sleeTe,  of  a  length  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, connected  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  balloon,  through  which  sleeve  the  string 
of  the  valve  passes.  M.  Barral,  on  looking 
for  this  sleeve,  found  that  it  had  disappeared. 
Further  search  showed  that  the  balloon  being 
awkwardly  and  irapropeely  placed  in  the  in- 
closing net- work,  the  valve  sleeve,  instead  of 
hanging  clear  of  the  hoop,  had  been  gather- 
ed up  in  the  net- work  above  the  hoop  ;  so 
that,  to  reach  it,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  have  forced  a  passage  between  the 
inflated  silk  and  the  hoop. 

Now  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  such 
an  incident  could  never  have  happened  to 
the  most  commonly-practiced  balloon  exhib- 
itor, whose  first  measure,  before  leaving  the 
ground,  would  be  to  secure  access  to,  and 
the  play  of  the  valve.  This,  however,  was, 
in  the  present  case,  fatally  overlooked.  It 
was,  in  fine,  now  quite  apparent  that  either  of 
two  eff'ects  must  speedily  ensue — viz :  either 
the  car  and  the  voyagers  would  be  buried  in 
the  inflated  silk,  which  was  descending  upon 
them,  and  thus  they  would  be  suSTocated ;  or 
that  the  force  of  distension  must  burst  the 
balloon.  If  the  rupture  were  to  take  place 
in  that  part  immediately  over  the  car,  then 
the  voyagers  w<3uld  be  suffocated  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  hydrogen ;  if  it  should  take 
place  at  a  superior  part,  then  the  balloon, 
rapidly  discharged  of  its  gas,  would  be  pre- 
cipitated to  the  earth,  and  the  destruction^ 
01  its  occupants  rendered  inevitible. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  voyagers 
did  not  lose  their  presence  of  mind,  but 
calmly  considered  their  situation,  and  prompt- 
ly decided  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
M.  Barral  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  car,  and 
the  net- work  suspending  it,  and  forced  his 
way  through  the  hoop,  so  as  to  catch  hold 
of  the  valve-sleeve.  In  this  operation,  how- 
ever, he  was  obliged  to  exercise  a  force  which 
produced  a  rent  in  a  part  of  the  silk  below 
the  hoop,  and  immediately  over  the  car.  In 
a  moment  the  hydrogen  gag  issued  with  ter- 
rible force  from  the  balloon,  and  the  voya- 
gers found  themselves  involved  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  it. 

Respiration  became  impossible,  and  they 
were  nearly  suffocated.  A  glance  at  the 
barometer,  however,  showed  them  that  they 
were  falling  to  the  ground  with  the  most 
fearful  rapidity. 

During  a  few  moments  they  experienced 
all  the  anguish  attending  asphyxia.  From 
this  situation,  however,  they  were  relieved 
more  speedily  than  they  could  then  have 
imagined  possible ;  but  the  cause  which  re- 


lieved them  soon  became  evident,  and  'in- 
spired them  with  fresh  terrors. 

M.  Barral,  from  the  indications  of  the 
barometer,  knew  that  they  were  being  pre- 
cipitated to  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a 
velocity  so  prodigious,  that  the  passage  of 
the  balloon  through  the  atmosphere  dispelled 
the  mass  of  hydrogen  with  -which  they  had 
been  surrounded. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  evident  that  the  small 
rent  which  had  been  produced  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  balloon,  by  the  abortive  attempt 
to  obtain  access  to  the  valve,  could  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  a  fall  so  rapid. 

M.  Barral  accordingly  proceeded  to  exam- 
ine the  external  surface  of  the  balloon,  as  far 
as  it  was  visible  from  the  car,  and,  to  his  as- 
tonishment and  terror,  he  discovered  that  a 
rupture  had  taken  place,  and  that  a  rent  was 
made  about  five  feet  in  length  along  the 
equator  of  the  machine,  through  which,  of 
course,  the  gas  was  now  escaping  in  immense 
quantities.  Here  was  the  cause  of  the  fright- 
ftil  precipitation  of  the  descent,  and  a  source 
of  imminent  danger  in  the  fall. 

M.  Barral  promptly  decided  on  the  course 
to  be  taken. 

It  was  resolved  to  check  the  descent  by 
the  discharge  of  the  ballast,  and  every  other 
article  of  weight.     But  this  process,  to  be 
effectual,  required  to  be  conducted  with  con- 
siderable coolness  and  skill.    They  were  some 
thousand  feet  above  the  clouds.     If  the  bal- 
last were  dismissed  too  soon,  the  balloon 
must  again  acquire  a  perilous  velocity  before 
it  would  reach  the  earth.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  descent  were  not  moderated  in  time, 
its  fall  might  become  so  precipitate  as  to  be 
ungovernable.     Nine  or  ten  sand  bags  being 
therefore  reserved  for  the  last  and  critical 
moment,  all  the  rest  of  the  ballast  was  dis- 
charged.     The   fall   being   still  frightfully 
rapid,  the  voyagers  cast  out,  as  they  descend- 
ed, through  the  cloud  already  mentioned, 
every  article  of   weight    which  they   had, 
among  which  were  the  blankets  and  woollen 
clothing  which  they  had  brought  to  cover 
them  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
their  shoes,  several  bottles  of  wine,  all,  in 
fine,  save  and  except  the  philosophical  instru- 
ments.    These  they  regarded  as  the  soldier 
does  his  flag,  not  to  be  surrendered  save  with 
life.     M«  Bixio,  when  about  to  throw  over 
a  trifling  apparatus,  called  an  aspirator,  com- 
posed of  copper;  and  filled  with  water,  was 
forbidden  by  M.  Barral,'  and  obeyed  the  in- 
junction. 

They  soon  emerged  from  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  cloud,  through  which  they  had  fallen 
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in  less  than  two  minutes,  having  taken  fifteen 
minutes  to  ascend  through  it.  The  earth 
was  now  in  sight,  and  they  were  dropping 
upon  it  hke  a  stone.  Every  weighty  article 
had  been  dismissed,  except  the  nine  sand- 
bags which  had  been  designedly  reserved  to 
break  the  shock  on  arriving  at  the  surface. 
They  observed  that  they  were  directly  over 
some  vine- grounds  near  Lagny,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  and  could  dis- 
tinctly see  a  number  of  laborers  engaged  in 
their  ordinary  toil,  who  regarded  with  un- 
measured astonishment  the  enormous  object 
about  to  drop  upon  them.  It  was  only  when 
they  arrived  at  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the 
surface  that  the  nine  bags  of  sand  were 
dropped  by  M.  Barral,  and  by  this  manoeuvre 
the  lives  of  the  voyagers  were  probably  saved. 
The  balloon  reached  the  gi'ound,  and  the  car 
struck  among  the  vines.  Happily  the  wind 
was  gentle  ;  but  gentle  as  it  was,  it  was  suf- 
ficient, acting  upon  the  enormous  surface  of 
the  balloon,  to  drag  the  car  alotig  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  drawn  by  fiery  and  ungoverna- 
ble horses.  Now  arrived  a  moment  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  which  also  had  been  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  by  M,  Barral.  If 
either  of  the  voyagers  had  singly  leaped  from 
the  car,  the  balloon,  lightened  of  so  much 
weight,  would  dart  tfp  into  the  air.  Neither 
voyager  would  consent,  then,  to  purchase  his 
own  safety  at  the  risk  of  the  other.  M.  Bar- 
ral, therefore,  threw  his  body  half  down  from 
the  car,  laying  hold  of  the  vine-stakes,  as  he 
was  dragged  along,  and  directing  M.  Bixio  to 
hold  fast  to  his  feet.  In  this  way  the  two 
voyagers,  by  their  united  bodies,  formed  a 
sort  of  anchor,  the  arms  of  M.  Barral  playing 
the  part  of  the  fluke,  and  the  body  of  M. 
Bixio  that  of  the  cable. 

In  this  way,  M.  Barral  was  dragged  over 
a  portion  of  the  vineyard  rapidly,  without  any 
other  injury  than  a  scratch  or  contusion  of 
the  face,  pfoduced  by  one  of  the  vine-stakes. 

The  laborers  just  referred  to  meanwhile 
collected  and  pursued  the  balloon,  and  final- 
ly succeeded  in  securing  it,  and  in  liberating 
the  voyagers,  whom  they  afterwards  thanked 
for  the  bottles  of  excellent  wine,  which,  as 
they  supposed,  had  fallen  from  the  heavens, 
and  which,  wonderful  to  relate,  had  not  been 
broken  from  the  fall,  although,  as  has  been 
stated,  they  had  been  discharged  ab6ve  the 
clouds.  The  astonishment  and  perplexity  of 
the  rustics  can  scarcely  be  imagined  on  see- 
ing these  bottles  drop  in  the  vineyard. 

This  fact  also  shows  how  perpendicularly 
the  balloon   must   have  dropped,  since  the 
bottles,  dismissed  from  such  a  height,  fell  in 
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the  same  field  where,  in  a  minute  afterward, 
the  balloon  also  dropped. 

The  entire  descent  from  the  altitude  of 
twenty  thousand  feet  was  effected  in  seven 
minutes,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  fifty 
feet  per  second. 

In  fine,  we  have  to  report,  that  these  ad- 
venturous partisans  of  science,  nothing  dis- 
couraged by  the  catastrophe  which  has  oc- 
curred, have  resolved  to  renew  the  experi- 
ment under,  as  may.be  hoped,  less  inauspi- 
cious circumstances;  and  we  trust  that  on 
the  next  occasion  they  will  not  disdain  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  co-operation  and  pre- 
sence of  some  one  of  those  persons,  who,  hav- 
ing hitherto  practised  aerial  navigation  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  amusement,  will,  doubtless, 
be  too  happy  to  invest  one  at  least  of  their 
labors  with  a  more  useful  and  a  more  noble 
character. 


Our  limits  warn  us  that  this  article,  which 
has  already  exceeded  customary  bounds, 
must  come  to  a  close.  We  must,  therefore, 
leave  to  others  to  pursue  the  consequences  of 
the  inventions  which  wc  have  in  these  pages 
hastily  indicated.  What  social,  commercial, 
and  political  changes  may  not  be  looked  for, 
when  all  the  great  centers  of  population,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce,  have  been  brought 
into  intellectual  contact ! — when  persons^nd 
things  afe  carried  over  the  surface  of  the 
land  at  a  mile  a  minute,  and  intelligence  at 
the  rate  of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
miles  per  second  !  I 

The  author  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
fictions  of  the  day  has  affirmed,  that  in 
adapting  to  his  purpose  the  results  of  his 
personal  observation  on  men  and  manners, 
he  had  found  himself  compelled  to  mitigate 
the  real,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  limits 
of  the  probable.  No  attentive  and  contem- 
plative observer  of  the  progress  of  the  arts 
of  life,  at  the  present  time,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  wit  1  the  prevalence  of  the  same  cha- 
racter in  their  results,  as  that  which  compelled 
the  writer  alluded  to  to  suppress  the  most 
wonderful  of  what  had  fallen  under  his  eye, 
in  order  to  bring  his  descriptions  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility. 

Many  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
time  when  persons,  conespondence,  and  mer- 
chandize, were  transported  from  place  to 
place  in  this  country  by  stage-coaches,  vans, 
and  wagons. 

In  those  days,  the  fast  coach,  with  its  team 
of  spanking  blood-horses,  and  its  bluff  driver, 
with  broad- brimmed  hat  and  drab  box-coat, 
from  which  a  dozen  capes  were  pendant^  vbi^ 
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''  handled  the  ribbons'*  with  such  consum- 
mate art,  could  pick  a  fly  from  the  ear  of  the 
off  leader,  and  turn  into  the  gateway  of 
Oharing-Cross  with  the  precision  of  a  ffeome- 
irician,  were  the  topics  of  the  unbounded  ad- 
miration of  the  traveler.  Certain  coaches 
obtained  a  special  celebrity  and  favor  with 
the  public. 

We  cannot  forget  how  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  glistened  when  he  mentioned  the 
Brighton  "  Age,"  the  Glasgow  "  Mail,"  the 
Shrewsbury  "  Wonder,"  or  the  Exeter  "  De- 
fiance"— the  Age,  which  made  its  trip  in  five 
hours,  and  the  Defiance,  which  acquired  its 
fame  by  completing  the  journey  between 
London  and  Exeter  in  less  than  thirty  hours. 

The  rapid  eirculation  of  intelligence  was 
also  the  boast  of  those  times.  With  what 
pride  was  it  not  announced,  that  the  news  of 
each  afternoon  formed  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion at  tea-tables  the  same  evening,  twenty 
miles  from  London,  and  that  the  morning 
journals,  still  damp  from  the  press,  were 
served  at  breakfast,  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles,  as  early  as  the  frequenters  of  the  Lon- 
don clubs  received  them. 

Now,  let  us  imagine  that  some  profound 
thinker,  deeply  versed  in  the  resources  of. 
Science  and  Art  at  that  epoch,  were  to  have 
gravely  and  publicly  predicted  that  the  gen- 
eration existing  then  and  there  would  live,  to 
see  all  these  admirable  performances  become 
obsolete,  and  consigned  to  the  history  of  the 
past;  that  they  would  liv^  to  regard  such 
vehicles  as  the  Age  and  Defiance,  the  clum- 
sy expedients  of  past  times,  and  their  celerity 
such  as  to  satisfy  those  alone  who  were  in  a 
backward  state  of  civilization ! 

Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  person  were  to 
affirm,  that  his  contemporaries  would  live  to 
see  a  coach  like  the  Exeter  Defiance  making 
its  trip,  not  in  thirty,  but  in  five  hours,  and 
drawn,  not  by.  two  hundred  blood-horses, 
but  by  a  moderate-sized  stove  and  four 
bushels  of  coals ! 


Let  us  further  imagine  the  same  sagacious 
individual  to  declare,  that  his  contemporaries 
would  live  to  see  a  buikling  erected  in  the 
center  of  London,  in  the  cellars  of  which  ma- 
chinery would  be  provided  for  the  fabrica- 
tion, of  artificial  lightning,  which  should  be 
supplied  to  order,  at  a  fixed  price,  in  any 
quantity  required,  and  of  any  prescribed 
force  ;  that  conductors  would  be  carried  from 
this  building  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  by 
which  such  lightning  should  be  sent  at  will ; 
that  ta  the  attics  of  this  same  building  would 
be  provided  certain  small  instruments,  like 
barrel-organs  or  piano-fortes,  played  on  by 
boys ;  that>  by  means  of  these  instruments, 
the  aforesaid  lightning  should,  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  said  boys,  deliver  mes- 
sages at  any  part  of  Europe,  from  Peters- 
burgh  to  Naples ;  and  in  fine,  that  answers 
to  such  messages  should  be  received  instan- 
taneously, and  by  like  means;  that  in  this 
same  building  offices  sliould  be  pi:ovided, 
where  any  lady  or  gentleman  might  enter,  at 
any  hour,  and,  for  a  few  shillings,  send  a 
message  by  lightning  to  Paris  or  Vienna,  and, 
by  waiting  for  a  few  moments,  receive  an 
answer ! 

If  such  predictions  had  been  hazarded  by 
any  individual,  however  eminent  might  be 
his  reputation,  and  great  his  acquirements, 
he  would  be  inevitably  set  down  as  a  filter 
occupant  for  Bedlam  than  any  other  place  of 
abode.  Yet,  most  of  these  things  have  come 
to  pass,  and  the  rest  only  wait  the  comple- 
tion of  the  mechanism  necessary  to  execute 
them.  Such  thinc^s  have  become  so  inter- 
woven with  our  daily  habits,  that  familiarity 
has  blunted  the  edge  of  wonder. 

Compared  with  all  such  realities,  the  illu- 
sions of  Oriental  romance  grow  pale ;  fact 
stands  higher  than  fiction  in  the  scale  of  the 
marvellous ;  the  feats  of  Aladdin  are  tame 
and  dull ;  and  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp  yields 
precedence  to  the  Spirits  which  preside  over 
the  Battery  and  the  Boiler. 
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Bernard  Barton's  Opinions  of  Words- 
worth.— Wordsworth's  residence  and  mine 
are  fifteen  miles  asunder,  a  sufficient  distance 
to  preclude  any  frequent  interchange  of  vi- 
sits. I  have  known  him  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  for  about  half  that  time  intimately. 
The  strength  and  the  character  of  his  mind 
you  see  in  the  "  Excursion,"  and  his  life  does 
not  belie  his  writing ;  for  in  every  relation 
of  life,  and  every  pomt  of  view,  he  is  a  truly 


exemplary  and  admirable  man.  In  conver- 
sation he  is  powerful  beyond  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries; and  as  a  poet — I  speak  not 
from  the  partiality  of  friendship,  nor  because 
we  have  been  so  absurdly  held  up  as  both 
writing  upon  one  concerted  system  of  poetry, 
but  with  the  most  deliberate  exercise  of  im- 
partial judgment  whereof  I  am  capable, 
when  I  declare  my  full  conviction  that  poste- 
rity will  rank  him  with  Milton. 
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EXPERIENCES   OF   A  BARRISTER. 


THE  EEFUGEE. 


The  events  which  I  am  about  to  relate  oc- 
curred towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
sometime  before  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  in  strictness  fall  within  my 
own  experiences  as  a  barrister. .  Still,  as  they 
came  to  my  knowledge  with  much  greater 
completeness  than  if  I  had  been  only  profes- 
sionally engaged  to  assist  in  the  catastrophe 
of  the  drama  through  which  they  are  evolv- 
ed, and,  as  I  conceive,  throw  a  strong  light 
upon  the  practical  working  of  our  criminal 
jurisprudence,  a  brief  page  of  these  flight 
leaves  may  not  inappropriately  record  them. 

About  the  time  I  have  indicated,  a  Mrs. 
Rushton,  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  of  com- 
mercial opulence,  resided  in  Upper  Harley 
street,  Cavendish-square.  She  was  a  woman 
"  of  family,''  and  by  her  marriage  had  neat- 
ly lowered  herself,  in  her  relatives'  opmion, 
by  a  union  with  a  person  who,  however 
wealthy  and  otherwise  honorable,  was  so  en- 
tirely the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes — 
owed  all  that  he  possessed  so  immediately 
to  his  own  skill,  sagacity  and  perseverance— 
that  there  was  an  unpleasant  rumor  abroad 
about  his  widowed  mother  being  indebted  to 
her  son's  success  in  business  for  having  pass- 
ed the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  in  ease  and 
competence.  Mr.  Rushton  had  left  his  widow 
a  handsome  annuity,  and  to  his  and  her 
only  son  a  well  invested  income  of  upwards 
of  seven  thousand  a  year.  Since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Rushton,  who  inherited 
quite  her  full  share  of  family  pride,  if  no- 
thing else,  had  sought  by  every  method  she 
could  devise  to  re-enter  the  charmed  circle 
from  which  her  union  with  a  city  merchant 
had  excluded  her.  The  most  e£feotual  mode 
of  accomplishing  her  purpose  was,  she  knew, 
to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  her  son 
and  a  lady  who  would  not  be  indisposed  to 
accept  of  wealth  and  a  well  appointed  estab- 
lishment in  May  fair  as  a  set-off  against  birth 
and  high  connection. 

Arthur  Rushton^  at  thb  time  betweea  two 


and  three-an4-twenty  years  of  age,  was  a 
mild,  retiring,  rather  shy  person,  and  endow- 
ed with  a  tenderness  of  disposition,  of  which 
the  tranquil  depths  had  not  as  yet  been 
ruffled  by  the  faintest  breath  of  passion. 
His  mother  possessed  almost  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  him ;  and  he  ever  listened  with 
a  smile,  a  languid,  half-disdainful  one,  to  her 
eager  speculations  upon  the  numerous  eligi- 
ble matches  that  would  present  themselves 
the  instant  the  "  season  "  and  their  new  es- 
tablishment in  Mayfair— of  which  the  deoo- 
ration  and  furnishing  engaged  all  her  availa- 
ble time  and  attention — enabled  them  to 
open  the  campaign  with  effect.  Arthur 
Rushton  and  myself  had  been  college  com- 
panions, and  our  friendly  intimacy  continued 
for  several  years  afterward.  At  this  period 
especially  we  were  very  cordial  and  unre- 
served in  our  intercourse  with  each  other. 

London  at  this  time  was  crowded  with 
French  exiles  escaped  from  the  devouring 
sword  of  Robesperrie  and  his  helpers  in  the 
work  of  government  by  the  guillotme,  almost 
all  of  whom  claimed  to  be  members  of,  or 
closely  connected  with,  the  ancient  nobility 
of  France.  Among  these  was  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  De  Tourville,  who, 
with  his  daughter  Eugenie,  had  for  a  consid- 
erable time  i>ccupied  a  fi^st  floor  in  King 
street,  Holborn.  Him  I  never  saw  in  life, 
but  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  was  one  oC 
the  most  accomplished,  graceful,  enchanting- 
ly- interesting  persons  1  have  ever  seen  or 
known.  There  was  a  dangerous  fascination' 
in  the  pensive  tenderness  through  which  her 
natural  gaiety  and  archness  of  manner  would 
at  intervals  flash,  like  April  sunlieht  glancing 
throuffh  clouds  and  showers,  which,  the  first 
time  I  saw  her,  painfully  impressed  as  muoh 
as  it  charmed  me — perceiving,  as  I  quickly 
did,  that  with  her  the  future  peace,  I  could 
almost  have  said  life,  of  Arthur  Rushton  was 
irreyocably  bound  up.  The  fountains  of  his 
heart  were  for  the  first  time  stirred  to  t»\>ftAaL 
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inmost  depths,  and,  situated  as  he  and  she 
were,  what  hut  disappointment,  hitterness, 
and  anguish  could  well-up  from  those 
trouhled  waters  ?  Mademoiselle  de  Tour- 
ville,  I  could  perceive,  was  fully  aware  of 
the  impression  she  had  made  upon  the  sen- 
sitive and  amiable  Englishman  ;  and  I  some- 
times discovered  an  expression  of  pity — of 
sorrowful  tenderness,  as  it  were — pass  over 
her  features  as  some  more  distinct  revelation 
than  usual  of  the  nature  of  Arthur  Rush  ton's 
emotions  flashed  upon  her.  I  also  heard  her 
express  herself  several  times,  as  overtly  as 
she  could,  upon  the  impossibility  there  exist- 
ed that  she  should,  however  much  she  might 
desire  it,  settle  in  England,  or  even  remain 
in  it  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
All  this  I  understood,  or  thought  I  did,  per- 
fectly ;  but  Rush  ton,  bewildered,  entranced 
by  feelings  altogether  new  to  him,  saw  no- 
thing ;  heard  nothing  but  her  presence,  and 
felt,  without  reasoning  upon  it,  that  in  that 
delirious  dream  it  was  his  fate  either  to  live 
or  else  to  bear  no  life.  Mrs.  Rushton — and 
this  greatly  surprised  me — absorbed  in  her 
matrimonial  and  furnishing  schemes  and  pro- 
jects, saw  nothing  of  what  was  going  on. 
Probably  the  notion  that  her  son  should  for 
an  instant  think  of  allying  himself  with  an 
obscure,  portionless  foreign ep,  was,  to  a  mind 
like  hers,  too  absurd  to  be  for  a  moment  en- 
tertained ;  or But  stay :  borne  along  by 

a  crowd  of  rushing  thoughts,  I  have,  I  find, 
somewhat  anticipated  the  regular  march  of 
my  narrative. 

M.  and  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville,  accord- 
ing to  the  after-testimony  of  their  landlord, 
Mr.  Osborn,  had,  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  England,  a  y^ry  constant  visitor  at 
their  lodgings  in  King  Street.  He  was  a 
tall  French  gentleman,  of  perhaps  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  distinguished  appearance. 
His  name  was  La  Houssaye.  He  was  very 
frequently  with  them,  indeed,  and  generally 
he  and  M.  de  Tourville  would  go  out  together 
in  the  evening,  the  latter  gentleman  not  re- 
turning home  till  very  late.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  after  Mademoiselle 
de  Tourville  ceased  to  reside  with  her 
father. 

Among  the  fashionable  articles  with  which 
Mrs.  Rushton  was  anxious  to  surround  her- 
self, was  a  companion  of  accomplishments 
and  high -breeding,  who  might  help  her  to 
mb  off  the  rust  she  feared  to  have  contracted 
by  her  connection  with  the  city.  A  Parisian 
lady  of  high  lineage  and  perfect  breeding 
might,  she  thought,  be  easily  obtained ;  and 
an  advertisement  brought  Mademoiselle  de 


Tourville  to  her  house.  Mrs.  Rushton  was 
delighted  with  the  air  and  manners  of  the 
charming  applicant ;  and,  after  a  slight  in- 
quiry by  letter  to  an  address  of  reference 
given  by  the  young  lady,  immediately 
engaged  her,  on  exceedingly  liberal  terms, 
for  six  months — that  being  the  longest 
period  for  which  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville 
could  undertake  to  remain.  She  also  stipu- 
lated for  permission  to  pass  the  greater  part 
of  one  day  in  the  week — that  which  might 
happen  to  be  most  convenient  to  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton — with  her  father.  One  other  condition 
testified  alike  to  M.  de  Tourville*s  present 
poverty  and  her  own  filial  piety  ;  it  was, 
that  her  salary  should  be  paid  weekly — she 
would  not  accept  it  in  advance — avowedly 
for  her  parent's  necessities,  who,  poor  exile  ! 
and  tears  stood  in  Eugenie's  dark  lustrous 
eyes  as  she  spoke,  was  ever  trembling  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave  from  an  aflfection  of 
the  heart  with  which  he  had  been  long 
afflicted.  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville,  I 
should  state,  spoke  English  exceedingly 
well,  as  far  as  the  rules  of  syntax  and  the 
meanings  of  words  went,  and  with  an  accent 
charming  in  its  very  defectiveness. 

She  had  resided  with  .Mrs.  Rushton,  who 
on  all  occasions  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consideration,  for  rather  more 
than  two  months,  when  an  incident  occurred 
which  caused  the  scales  to  fall  suddenly  from 
the  astonished  mother's  eyes-,  and  in  a  moment 
revealed  to  her  the  extent  of  the  risk  and 
mischief  she  had  so  heedlesslv  incurred.  The 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  it  struck  Mrs. 
Rushton,  as  she  was  descending  the  stairs, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville,  who  had 
complained  of  headache  in  the  morning, 
would  like  to  take  an  airing  with  her.  The 
sound  of  the  harp  issuing  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  faintly-distinguished  tones  of 
her  voice  in  some  plaintive  silver  melody, 
perhaps  suggested  the  invitation  ;  and 
thither  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  at  once 
proceeded.  The  folding-doors  of  the  back 
drawing-room  were  partially  open  when 
Mrs.  Rushton,  on  kind  thoughts  intent,  en- 
tered the  front  apartment.  Mademoiselle 
de  Tourville  was  seated  with  her  back  toward 
her  at  the  harp,  pouring  forth  with  her  thrill- 
iqg  and  delicious  voice  a  French  romaunt ; 
and  there,  with  his  head  supported  on  his 
elbow,  which  rested  on  the  marble  chimney- 
piece,  stood  her  son,  Arthur  Rushton,  gazing 
at  the  apparently  unconscious  songstress 
with  a  look  so  full  of  devoted  tenderness — so 
completely  revealing  the  intensity  of  passion 
by    which    be  was    possessed — that    Mrs. 
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Rushton  started  with  convulsive  affright,  and 
could  not  for  several  minutes  give  articula- 
tion to  the  dismay  and  rage  which  choked 
her  utterance.  Presently,  however,  her 
emotions  found  expression,  and  a  storm  of 
vituperative  abuse  was  showered  upon  the 
head  of  the  astonished  Eugenie,  designated 
as  an  artful  intrigante,  a  designing  pauper, 
who  had  insinuated  herself  into  the  establish- 
ment for  the  sole  purpose  of  entrapping  Mr. 
Arthur  Rushton — with  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  same  effect.  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville, 
who  had  first  been  too  much  surprised  by 
the  unexpected  suddenness  of  the  attack'  to 
quite  comprehend  the  intent  and  direction  of 
the  blows,  soon  recovered  her  self-possession 
and  hauteur.  A  smile  of  contempt  curled 
her  beautiful  lip,  as,  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  pause  in  Mrs.  Rushton's  breath- 
less tirade,  she  said,  "  Permit  me,  madam,  to 
observe  that  if,  as  you  seem  to  apprehend, 
your  son  has  contemplated  honoring  me  by 
the  offer  of  an  alliance  with  his  ancient 
house  "-^—  Her  look  at  this  moment 
glanced  upon  the  dreadfully-agitated  young 
man  ;  the  expression  of  disdainful  bitterness 
vanished  in  an  instant  from  her  voice  and 
features  ;  and,  after  a  few  moments,  she 
added,  with  sad  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor, 
"  That  he  could  not  have  made  a  more  un- 
happy choice — more  unfortunate  for  him, 
more  impossible  for  me !"  She  then  hastily 
left  the  apartment,  and,  before  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  had  left  the  house  in  a 
hackney-coach. 

The  scene  which  followed  between  the 
mother  and  son  was  a  violent  and  distressing 
one.  Mr.  Rushton,  goaded  to  fury  by  his 
mother's  attack  upon  Mademoiselle  de  Tour- 
ville, cast  off  the  habit  of  deference  and  sub- 
mission which  he  had  always  worn  in  her 
presence,  and  asserted  with  vehemence  his 
right  to  wed  with  whom  he  pleased,  and  de- 
clared that  no  power  on  earth  should  pre- 
vent him  marrying  the  lady  just  driven 
ignominiously  from  the  house  if  she  could 
be  brought  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  hand 
and  fortune  !  Mrs.  Rushton  fell  into  passion- 
ate hysterics ;  and  her  son,  having  first  sum- 
moned her  maid,  withdrew  to  ruminate  on 
Mademoiselle  de  Tourville's  concluding  sen- 
tence, which  troubled  him  far  more  than 
what  he  deemed  the  injustice  of  his  mother. 

When  Mrs.  Rushton,  by  the  aid  of  water, 
pungent  essences,  and  the  relief  which  even 
an  hour  of  time  seldom  fails  to  yield  in  such 
cases,  had  partially  recovered  her  equanimity, 
she  determined,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  best  course  of  action,  to  consult  a 


solicitor  of  eminence,  well  acquaiiUed  with 
her  late  husband,  upon  the  matter.  She 
had  a  dim  notion  that  the  Alien  Act,  if  it 
could  be  put  in  motion,  might  rid  her  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  and  her  friends. 
Thus  resolving,  and  ever  scrupulous  as  to 
appearances,  she  carefully  smoothed  her 
ruffled  plumage,  changed  her  disordered 
dress,  and  directed  the  carriage,  which  had 
been  dismissed,  to  be  again  brought  round 
to  the  door.  **  Mary,  she  added,  a  few 
moments  afterward,  **  bring  my  jewel-case — 

the  small  one :  you  will  find  it  in  Made 

in  that  French  person's  dressing-room." 

Mary  Austin  reappeared  in  answer  to  the 
yiolent  ringing  of  her  impatient  lady's  bell, 
and  stated  that  the  jewel-case  could  nowhere 
be  found  in  Mademoiselle's  dressing-room. 
"  Her  clothes,  everything  belonging  to  her, 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
carried  away,  and  perhaps  that  also,  in  mis- 
take, no  doubt." 

"  Nonsense,  woman !"  replied  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton.  "  I  left  it  not  long  ago  on  her  toilet- 
glass.  I  intended  to  show  her  a  purchase  I 
had  made,  and,  not  finding  her,  left  k  as  I 
tell  you." 

Another  search  was  made  with  the  same 
ill  success.  Mary  Austin  afterward  said 
that  when  she  returned  to  her  mistress  the 
second  time,  to  say  that  the  jewel-case  was 
certainly  gone,  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
instead  of  anger,  it  seemed  to  her,  glanced 
across  Mrs.  Rush  ton's  face,  who  immediately 
left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward was  driven  off  in  the  carriage. 

About  an  hour  aitor  her  departure,  I 
called  in  Harley  Street  for  Arthur  Rushton, 
with  whom  I  had  engaged  to  go  this  evening 
to  the  theatre  to  witness  Mrs.  Siddon's  Lady 
Macbeth,  which  neither  of  us  had  yet  seen. 
I  found  him  in  a  state  of  calmed  excitement, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself ;  and  after  listen- 
ing with  much  interest  to  the  minute  account 
he  gave  me  of  what  had  passed,  I,  young 
and  inexperienced  as  I  was  in  such  affairs, 
took  upon  myself  to  suggest  that,  as  the 
lady,  he  nothing  doubted,  was  as  irreproach- 
able in  character  as  she  was  confessedly 
charming  and  attractive  in  person  and  man- 
ners, and  as  he  was  unquestionably  his  own 
master,  Mrs.  Rushton's  opposition  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  long  continuance ;  and  that, 
as  to  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville's  somewhat 
discouraging  expression,  such  sentences  from 
the  lips  of  ladies — 

"  That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unst  ught  be 
won  " — 
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were  seldom,  if  ever,  I  had  understood,  to 
be  taken  in  a  literal  and  positive  sense. 
Under  this  mild  and  soothing  treatment,  Mr. 
Rushton  gradually  threw  off  a  portion  of  the 
load  that  oppressed  him,  and  we  set  off  in 
tolerably  cheerful  mood  for  the  theatre. 

Mrs.  Siddons's  magnificent  and  appalling 
impersonation  over,  we  left  the  house ;  he, 
melancholy  and  sombre  as  I  had  found  him 
in  Harley  Street,  and  I  in  by  no  means  a 

Say  or  laughing  mood.  We  parted  at  my 
oor,  and  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the 
tragedy,  so  wonderfully  realized  in  its  chief 
creation,  or  whether  coming  events  do  some- 
times cast  their  shadows  before,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  know  that  an  hour  after  Kushton's 
departure  I  was  still  sitting  alone,  my  brain 
throbbing  with  excitement,  and  so  nervous 
and  impressionable,  that  a  sudden,  vehement 
knocking  at  the  street  entrance  caused  me 
to  spring  up  from  my  chair  with  a  terrified 
start,  and,  before  I  could  master  the  impul- 
sive emotion,  the  room  door  was  thrown 
furiously  open,  and  in  reeled  Arthur  Rush- 
ton — pale,  haggard,  wild — his  eyes  ablaze 
with  horror  and  affright  1  Had  the  ghost 
of  Duncan  suddenly  gleamed  out  of  the 
viewless  air,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
startled — awed ! 

•*  She  is  dead  ! — poisoned  !"  he  shrieked, 
with  maniaciil  fury ;  "  killed  ! — murdered  ! 
—-and  by  her!" 

I  gasped  for  breath,  and  could  hardly 
articulate—"  What !  whom  V 

**  My  mother  1"  he  shouted,  with  the  same 
furious  vehemence — "  Killed  !  by  her !  Oh, 
hoiTor  ! — horror ! — horror !"  and,  exhausted 
by  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  the  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  staggered,  shuddered  vio- 
lently, as  if  shtiken  by  an  ague  fit,  and  fell 
heavily — for  I  was  too  confounded  to  yield 
him  timely  aid — on  the  floor. 

As  soon  as  1  could  rally  my  scattered 
senses,  I  caused  medical  aid  to  be  summoned, 
and  got  him  to  bed.  Blood  was  freely  taken 
from  both  arms,  and  he  gradually  recovered 
consciousness.  Leaving  him  in  kind  and 
careful  hands,  I  hurried  off  to  ascertain  what 
possible  foundation  there  could  be  for  the 
terrible  tidings  so  strangely  announced. 

I  found  the  establishment  in  Harley  street 
in  a  state  of  the  wildest  confusion  and  dis- 
may. Mrs.  Rushton  teas,  dead  ;  that,  at  all 
events,  was  no  figment  of  sudden  insanity, 
and  incredible,  impossible  rumors  were  flying 
from  mouth  to  mouth  with  bewildering  ra- 
pidity and  incoherence.  The  name  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Tourville  was  repeated  in  every 
variety  of  abhorrent  emphasis ;  but  it  was 


not  till  I  obtained  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Rushton's  solicitor  that  I  could  understand 
what  really  had  occurred,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  what  was  suspected.  Mrs. 
Rushton  had  made  a  deposition,  of  which 
Mr.  Twyte  related  to  me  the  essential  points. 
The  deceased  lady  and  gone  out  in  her  car- 
riage with  the  express  intention  of  calling  on 
him,  the  solicitor,  to  ascertain  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  apply  the  Alien  Act  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Tourville  and  her  father,  in  order  to 
get  them  sent  out  of  the  country.  Mr  Twyte 
did  not  happen  to  be  at  home,  and  Mrs. 
Rushton  immediately  drove  to  the  De  Tour- 
villes'  lodgings  in  King  street,  Holborn,  with 
the  design,  she  admitted,  of  availing  herself 
of  what  the  was  in  her  own  mind  satisfied 
was  the  purely  accidental  taking  away  of  a 
jewel-case,  to  terrify  Mademoiselle  de  Tour- 
ville, by  the  threat  of  a  criminal  charge,  into 
leaving  the  country,  or  at  least  to  bind  her* 
self  not  to  admit,  under  any  circumstances, 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Rushton's  addresses.  She 
found  Eugenie  in  a  state  of  extraordinary, 
and  it  seemed  painful  excitement,  and  the 
young  lady  entreated  that  whatever  Mrs. 
Rushton  had  to  say  should  be  reserved  for 
another  opportunity,  when  she  would  calmly 
consider  whatever  Mrs.  Rushton  had  to  urge. 
The  unfortunate  lady  became  somewhat  irri- 
tated at  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville's  obsti- 
nacy, and  the  unruffled  contempt  with  which 
she  treated  the  charge  of  robbery,  even  af- 
ter finding  the  missing  jewel-case  in  a  band- 
box, into  which  it  had  been  thrust  with  some 
brushes  and  other  articles  in  the  hurry  of 
leaving.  Mrs.  Rushton  was  iterating  her 
threats  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  moved 
toward  the  bell*  to  direct,  she  said,  the  land- 
lord to  send  for  a  constable,  but  with  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  doing  so,  when  Made- 
moiselle de  Tourville  caught  her  suddenly  by 
the  arm,  and  bade  her  step  into  the  next 
room.  Mrs.  Rushton  mechanically  obeyed, 
and  was  led  in  silence  to  the  side  of  a  bed, 
of  which  Eugenie  suddenly  drew  the  curtain, 
and  displayed  to  her,  with  a  significant  and 
reproachful  gesture,  the  pale,  rigid  counten- 
ance of  her  father's  corpse,  who  had,  it  ap- 
pears, suddenly  expired.  The  shock  was 
terrible.  Mrs.  Rushton  staggered  baok  into 
the  sitting-room,  sick  and  faint,  sank  into  a 
chair,  and  presently  asked  for  a  glass  of 
wine.  "  We  have  no  wine,"  replied  Made- 
moiselle de  Tourville  ;  "  bu  tthere  is  a  cordial 
in  the  next  room  which  may  be  better  for 
you."  She  was  absent  about  a  minute,  and 
on  returning,  presented  Mrs.  Rushton  with  a 
large  wmc-glassful  of  liquid,  which  the  de 
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ceased  lady  eagerly  swallowed.  The  taste 
was  strange,  but  not  unpleasant ;  and  instant- 
ly afterward  Mrs.  Rush  ton  left  the  house. 
When  the  carnage  reached  Harley  street, 
she  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  pros- 
tration: powerful  stimulants  were  adminisr 
tered,  but  her  life  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine.  She  survived  just  long  enough 
to  depose  to  the  foregoing  particulars ;  upon 
which  statement  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville 
had  been  arrested,  and  was  now  in  custody. 

**  You  seem  to  have  been  very  precipi- 
tate/' I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  the  solicitor 
had  ceased  speaking  :  "  there  appears  to  be 
as  yet  no  proof  that  the  deceased  lady  died 
of  other  than  natural  causes." 

'*  You  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  Mr.  Twyte. 
"There  is  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  minds 
of  the  medical  gentlemen,  although  the  post- 
mortem examination  has  not  yet  taken  place. 
And,  as  if  to  put  aside  all  doubt,  the  bottle 
from  which  this  Eugenie  de  Tourville  admits 
she  took  the  cordial,  proves  to  contain  dis- 
tilled laurel -water,  a  deadly  poison,  curiously 
colored  and  flavored."   . 

Greatly  perturbed,  shocked,  astonished  as 
I  was,  my  mind  refused  to  admit,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  probability,  hardly  the  possi- 
bility, of  Eugenie  de  Tourville's  guilt.  The 
reckless  malignancy  of  spirit  evinced  by  so 
atrocious  an  act,  dwelt  not,  I  was  sure,  with- 
in that  beauteous  temple.  The  motives  al- 
leged to  have  actuated  her — fear  of  a  crimi- 
nal charge,  admitted  to  be  absurd,  and  desire 
to  rid  herself  of  an  obstacle  to  her  marriage 
with  Arthur  Rushton — seemed  to  me  altoge- 
ther strange  and  inapplicable.  The  despera- 
tion of  unreasoning  hate  could  alone  have 
prompted  such  a  deed  ;  for  detection  was  in- 
evitable, had,  in  truth,  been  courted  rather 
than  attempted  to  be  avoided. 

My  reasoning  made  no  change  in  the  con- 
clusions of  Mr.  Twyte,  the  attorney  for  the 
prosecution,  and  I  hastened  home  to  admin- 
ister such  consolation  to  Arthur  Rushton  as 
might  consist  in  the  assurance  of  my  firm 
conviction  that  his  beloved  mother's  life  had 
not  been  wilfully  taken  away  by  Eugdnie  de 
Tourville.  I  found  him  still  painfully  agitated  ; 
and  the  medical  attendant  told   me  it  was 

feared  by  Dr. that  brain  fever  would 

supervene,  if  the  utmost  care  was  not  taken 
to  keep  him  as  quiet  and  composed  as,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  was  possible.  I  was, 
however,  permitted  a  few  minules*  conversa- 
tion with  him ;  and  my  reasoning,  or,  more 
correctly,  my  confidently- expressed  belief — 
for  his  mind  seemed  incapable  of  following 
my  argument,  which  it  indeed  grasped  faintly 


at,  but  slipped  from,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant 
— appeared  to  relieve  him  wonderfully.  I 
also  promised  him  that  no  legal  or  pecuniary 
assistance  should  be  wanting  in  the  endeavor 
to  clear  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  of  the 
dreadful  imputation  preferred  against  her.  I 
then  left  him.  The  anticipation  of  the  phy- 
sician was  unfortunately  realized :  the  next 
morning  he  was  in  a  raging  fever,  and  his 
life,  I  was  informed,  was  m  very  imminent 
danger. 

It  was  a  distracting  time ;  but  I  deter- 
minedly, and  with  much  self-effort,  kept  down 
the  nervous  agitation  which  might  have  other- 
wise rendered  me  incapable  or  fulfilling  the 
duties  I  had  undertaken  to  perform.  By 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  had  secured 
the  active  and  zealous  services  of  Mr.  White, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  criminal  at- 
torneys of  that  day.  B^  application  in  the 
proper  quarter,  we  obtamed  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  prisoner,  who  was  temporarily 
confined  in  a  separate  room  in  the  Bed -Lion 
Square  Lock-up  House.  Mademoiselle  de 
Tourville,  although  exceedingly  pale,  agi- 
tated, and  nervous,  still  looked  as  lustrously 
pure,  as  radiantly  innocent  of  evil  thought  or  • 
deed,  as  on  the  day  that  I  first  beheld  her. 
The  practised  eye  of  the  attorney  scanned 
her  closely.  "As  innocent  of  this  charge," 
he  whispered,  "as  you  or  J."  I  tendered 
my  services  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady 
with  an  earnestness  of  manner  which  testified 
more  than  any  words  could  have  done  how 
entirely  my  thoughts  acquitted  her  of  offence. 
Her  looks  thanked  me ;  and  when  I  hinted 
at  the  promise  exacted  of  me  by  Arthur 
Rushton,  a  bright  blush  for  an  instant  man- 
tled the  pale  marble  of  her  cheeks  and  fore- 
head, indicating  with  the  tears,  which  sud- 
denly filled  and  trembled  in  her  beautiful 
eyes,  a  higher  sentiment,  I  thought,  than 
mere  gratitude.  She  gave  us  her  unreserved 
confidence;  by  which,  after  careful  sifting, 
we  obtained  only  the  following  by  no  means 
entirely  satisfactory  results : — 

Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  and  her  father 
had  escaped  from  the  terrorists  of  France  by 
the  aid  oi,  and  in  company  with,  the  Cheva- 
lier la  Houssaye,  with  whom  M.  de  Tour- 
ville had  previously  had  but  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance. The  chevalier  soon  professed  a 
violent  admiration  for  Eug6nie ;  and  having 
contrived  to  lay  M.  de  Tourville  under  heavy 
pecuniary  obligations  at  play — many  of  them 
Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  had  only  very 
lately  discovered — prevailed  upon  his  debtor 
to  exert  his  influence  with  his  daughter  to 
accept    La  Houssaye's  hand   in   marriage. 
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After  much  resistance,  Mademoiselle  de  Tour- 
\ille»  overcome  by  the  commands,  entreaties, 
prayers  of  her  father,  consented,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the  marriage  should  not  take 
place  till  their  return  to  France,  which,  it 
was  thought  need  not  be  very  long  delayed, 
and  that  no  more  money  obligations  should 
in  the  meantime  be  incurred  by  her  father. 
La  Houssaye  vehemently  objected  to  delay ; 
but,  finding  Eugenie  inexorable,  sullenly  ac- 
quiesced. It  was  precisely  at  thjs  time  that 
the  engagement  with  Mrs.  Rushton  was  ac- 
cepted. On  the  previous  afternoon.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Tourville,  on  leaving  Harley  street, 
after  the  scene  with  the  deceased  lady,  went 
directly  home,  and  there  found  both  her  father 
and  the  chevalier  in  hot  contention  and  ex- 
citement. As  soon  as  La  Houssaye  saw  her« 
he  seized  his  hat,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment  and  house.     Her  father,  who  yrss 

freatly  excited,  had  barely  time  to  say  that 
e  had  fortunately  discovered  the  chevalier 
to  be  a  married  man,  whose  wife,  a  woman 
of  property,  was  still  living  in  Languedoc, 
when  what  had  always  been  predicted  would 
follow  if  any  unusual  agitation  happened :  M. 
.  de  Tourville  suddenly  placed  his  hand  on  his 
side,  uttered  a  broken  ezclamatiun,  fell  into 
a  chair,  and  expired.  It  was  about  two  hours 
after  this  melancholy  event,  that  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton  arrived.  The  account  before  given  of  the 
interview  which  followed,  was  substantially 
confirmed  by  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville,  who 
added,  that  the  cordial  she  had  given  Mrs. 
Rushton  was  one  her  father  was  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  taking  when  in  the  slightest 
degree  excited,  and  that  she  was  about  to 
give  him  some  when  he  suddenly  fell  dead. 

We  had  no  doubt,  none  whatever,  that 
this  was  the  whole,  literal  truth,  as  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville 
extended ;  but  how  could  we  impart  that  im- 
pression on  an  Old  Bailey  jury  of  those  days, 
deprived  as  we  should  be  of  the  aid  of  coun- 
sel to  address  the  jury,  when  in  reality  a 
speech,  pointing  to  the  improbabilities  arising 
from  character,  and  the  altogether  liwguilty- 
like  mode  of  administering  the  fatal  liquid, 
was  the  only  possible  defence  ?  Cross-ex- 
amination promised  nothing ;  for  the  evi- 
dence would  consist  of  the  dying  deposition 
of  Mrs.  Rushton,  the  finding  of  tl>e  laurel- 
water,  and  the  medical  testimony  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  The  only  person  upon  whom 
suspicion  glanced  was  La  Houssaye,. and  that 
in  a  vague  and  indistinct  manner.  Still,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  him  without  delay,  and 
Mr.  White  at  once  sought  him  at  his  lodgings, 
of  which  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  furnished 


the  address.  He  had  left  the  house  suddenly 
with  all  his  luggage  early  in  the  morning, 
and  our  efforts  to  trace  him  proved  fruitless. 
In  the  meantime,  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  body  had  taken  place,  and  a  ver- 
dict of  wilful  murder  against  Eugenie  de 
Tourville  unhesitatingly  returned.  She  was 
soon  afterward  committed  to  Newgate  for 
trial. 

The  Old  Bailey  session  was  close  at  hand, 
and  Arthur  Rushton,  though  immediate  dan- 
ger was  over,  was  still  in  too  delicate  and 
precarious  a  state  to  be  infornved  of  the  true 
position  of  affairs  when  the  final  day  of  trial 
arrived.  The  case  had  excited  little  public 
attention.  It  was  not  the  fashion  in  those 
days  to  exaggerate  the  details  of  crime,  and, 
especially  before  ttial,  give  the  wings  of  the 
morning  to  every  fact  or  fiction  that  rumor, 
with  her  busy  tongue,  obscurely  whispered. 
Twenty  lines  of  the  "  Times"  would  contain 
the  published  record  of  the  commitment  of 
Eugenie  de  Tourville  for  poisoning  her  mis- 
tress, Caroline  Rushton  ;  and,  alas!  spite  of 
the  crippled  but  earnest  efforts  of  the  emi- 
nent counsel  we  had  retained,  and  the  elo- 
quent innocence  of  her  appearance  and  de- 
meanor, her  conviction  and  condemnation  to 
death  without  hope  of  mercy !  My  brain 
swam  as  the  measured  tones  of  the  recorder, 
commanding  the  almost  immediate  and  vio- 
lent destruction  of  that  beauteous  master- 
piece of  God,  fell  upon  my  ear ;  and  had  not 
Mr.  White,  who  saw  how  greatly  I  was  af- 
fected, fairly  dragged  me  out  of  court  into 
the  open  air,  I  should  have  fainted.  I  scarcely 
remember  how  I  got  home — in  a  coach,  I 
believe  ;  but  face  Rushton,  after  that  dread- 
ful scene,  with  a  kindly-meant  deception — 
lie — in  my  mouth,  I  could  not,  had  a  king's 
crown  been  the  reward.  I  retired  to  my 
chamber,  and,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
directed  that  I  should  on  no  account  be  dis- 
turbed. Night  had  fallen,  and  it  was  grow- 
ing somewhat  late,  when  I  was  startled  out 
of  the  painful  reverie  in  which  I  was  still  ab- 
sorbed by  the  suddenly  pulling  up  of  a  fu- 
riously-driven coach,  followed  by  a  thunder- 
ing summons  at  the  door,  similar  to  that 
which  aroused  me  on  the  evening  of  Mrs. 
Rush  ton's  death.  I  seized  my  hat,  rushed 
down  stairs,  and  opened  the  door.  It  was 
Mr.  White ! 

"  Well  !-^well  r  I  ejaculated. 

"  Quick — quick  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  reply. 
"  La  Houssaye^^ — he  is  found — has  sent  for  us 
— quick !  for  life — life  is  on  our  speed !" 

I  was  in  the  vehicle  in  an  instant.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  we  had  reached  our  desti- 
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nation — a  house  in  Duke  street,  Manchester 
Square. 

"  He  is  still  alive,"  replied  a  young  map,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  White's  hurried  inquiry  We 
rapidly  ascended  the  stairs,  and  in  the  front 
apartment  of  the  first  floor,  beheld  one  of 
the  saddest,  mournfulest  spectacles  which 
the  world  can  offer — i  fine,  athletic  man,  still 
in  the  bloom  of  natural  health  and  vigor,  and 
whose  pale  features,  but  for  the  tracings 
there  of  fierce,  ungovemed  passions,  were 
strikingly  handsome  and  intellectual,  stretched 
by  his  own  act  upon  the  bed  of  death  !  It  was 
La  Houssaye!  Two  gentlemen  were  with 
him — one  a  surgeon,  and  the  other  evidently 
a  clergyman,  and,  as  I  subsequently  found,  a 
magistrate,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
surgeon.  A  faint  smile  gleamed  over  the 
face  of  the  dying  man  as  we  entered,  and  he 
motioned  feebly  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  which, 
closely  written  upon,  was  lying  upon  a  table 
placed  near,  the  sofa  upon  whicn  the  unhappy 
suicide  was  reclining.  Mr.  White  snatched, 
and  eagerly  perused  it.  I  could  see  by  the 
vivid  lighting  up  of  his  keen  gray  eye  that  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  satisfactory  and  sufficient. 

**  This,"  said  Mr.  White,  "  is  your  solemn 
deposition,  knowing  yourself  to  be  dying  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  La  Houssaye  ; 
"  the  truth— the  truth  !" 

**  The  declaration  of  aman/'said  the  c  ler- 
gyman,  with  some  asperity  of  tone,  "  whode- 
fyingly,  unrepentingly,  rushes  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Creator,  can  be  of  little  value  !*' 

**  Ha !"  said  the  dying  man,  rousing  him- 
self by  a  strong  effort ;  "  I  repent — yes — 
yes — I  repent !  I  believe — do  you  hear  ? — 
and  repent — believe.  Put  that  down,"  he 
added,  in  tones  momently  feebler  and  more 
husky,  as  he  pointed  to  the  paper ;  "  put 
that  down,  or^-of  perhaps — Eu-genie — per- 
haps"  

As  he  spoke,  the  faint  light  that  had  mo- 
mently kindled  his  glazing  eye  was  suddenly 
quenched;  he  remained  for  perhaps  half  a 
minute  raised  on  his  elbqw,  and  with  his  out- 
stretched finger  pointing  toward  the  paper, 
gazing  blindly  upon  vacancy.  Then  the 
arm  dropped,  and  he  fell  back  dead ! 

We  escaped  as  quickly  as  we  could  from 
this  fearful  death-room,  and  I  found  that  the 
deposition  which  Mr.  White  brought  away 
with  him  gave  a  full,  detailed  account,  writ- 
ten in  the  French  lan^u.age,  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton. 

La  Houssaye,  finding  that  M.  de  Tourville 
had  by  some  means  discovered  the  secret  of 
his  previous  marriage,  and  that  consequeutly 


all  hope  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  Eugeide, 
whom  he  loved  with  all  the  passion  of  bis 
fiery  nature,  would  be  gone,  unless  De  Tour- 
ville could  be  prevented  from  communicating 
with  his  daughter,  resolved  to  compass  the 
old  man's  instant  destruction.  The  chevalier 
persuaded  himself  that,  as  he  should  manage 
it,  death  would  be  attributed  to  the  affection 
of  the  heart,  from  which  M.  de  Tourville  had 
so  long  suffered.  He  procured  the  distilled 
laurel- Water — how  and  from  whom  was  mi- 
nutely explained — colored,  flavored  it  to  re- 
semble as  nearly  as  possible  the  cordial  which 
he  knew  M.  de  Tourville — and  he  only — was 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  taking.  A  precisely- 
similar  bottle  he  also  procured — the  shop  at 
which  it  was  purchased  was  described — and 
when  he  called  in  King  street,  he  found  no 
difficulty,  in  an  unobserved  moment,  of  sub- 
stituting one  bottle  for  the  other.  That  con- 
taining the  real  cordial  he  was  still  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  it  would  be  found  in  his  valise. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Tourville  frustrated  his  design,  and  he  rushed 
in  fury  and  dismay  from  the  house.  A  few 
hours  afterward,  he  heard  of  the  sudden 
death  of  M.  de  Tourville,  and  tittributing  it 
to  his  having  taken  a  portion  of  the  simu- 
lated cordial,  he.  La  Houssaye,  fearful  of  con- 
sequences, hastily  and  secretly  changed  bis 
abode.  He  had  subsequently  kept  silence, 
till  the  conviction  of  Eugenie  left  him  no 
other  alternative,  if  he  would  not  see  her 
perish  on  the  scaffald,  than  a  full  and  un- 
reserved confession.  This  done  —  Eugenie 
saved,  but. lost  to  him — he  had  nothing  more 
to  live  for  in  the  world,  and  should  leave  it. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  document;  and 
all  the  parts  of  it  which  were  capable  of  cor- 
roborative proof  having  been  substantiated,  a 
free  pardon  issued  from  the  crown — the  tech- 
nical mode  of  quashing  an  unjust  criminal 
verdict — and  Mademoiselle  de  Tourville  was 
restored  to  liberty. 

She  did  not  return  to  France.  Something 
more,  perhaps,  than  a  year  after  the  demon- 
stration of  her  innocence,  she  was  married  to 
Arthur  Rush  ton,  in  the  Sardinian  Catholic 
Chapel,  London,  the  bridegroom  having,  by 
her  influence,  been  induced  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  Rome.  The  establishments  in  Harley 
street  and  Mayfair  were  broken  up,  and  the 
newly- espoused  pair  settled  in  the  county 
Galway,  Ireland,  where  Mr.  Riishton  made 
extensive  landed  purchases.  They  have  lived 
very  happily  i^  long  life,  have  been  blessed 
with  a  large  and  amiable  family,  and  are  now 
— for  they  are  both  yet  alive — surroimded 
with  grandchildren  innumerable. 
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TRIAL  OF  PROFESSOR  JOHN  W,  WEBSTER. 


Report  of  the  Trial  of  Professor  John  W.  Webster j  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Dr,  George  Parkman,  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts , 
holden  at  Boston^  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  1850.  Phonographic  Report,  by 
Dr.  James  W.  Stone.     Boston,  1850. 


Much  attention  has  of  late  years  been 
paid  to  the  statistics  of  crime;  and  there 
are  preserved  in  Blue-books  the  results  of 
the  collection  and  classification  of  such  actual 
offences  as  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
visited  with  punishment  by  our  laws.  With- 
out doubt,  these  have  their  uses;  but  we 
are  perhaps  apt  to  overvalue  such  statistics 
as  the  means  of  a  moral  estimate,  forgetting 
that  crimes'  do  not  stand  at  anything  like  the 
same  point  on  a  moral  scale  as  on  a  criminal 
code.  What  the  law  of  a  nation  visits  with 
death,  may  be  but  moderately  censured,  if 
censured  at  all,  by  morality ;  what  morahty 
pronounces  to  be  great  wickedness,  may  find 
no  place  in  the  criminal  code:  they  were 
never  designed  to  be  equal  or  coincident,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  them  so  impairs  both. 
For  what,  in  this  view,  are  crimes  ?  Pro- 
hibited and  punishable,  but  not  necessarily 
immoral  acts;  or  if  immoral,  only  in  the 
subordinate  sense  of  being  in  violation  of 
laws  which,  as  such,  citizens  ought  to  obey ; 
a  duty  which,  as  we  must  all  know,  will  not 
bear  much  pressure.  The  proportion  of  crimes, 
which  are  also  moral  offences,  varies  with 
the  state  of  civilization,  and  the  width  given 
to  legislation.  The  greater  is  the  number  of 
moral  offences  whicn  are  constituted  crimes 
in  any  system,  probably  the  greater  also  will 
be  the  number  of  conventional  crimes. 
Where  there  is  much  unwillingness  to  inter- 
fere with  freedom  of  action,  and  other  moral 
restraints  are  more  looked  to  than  legisla- 
tion, the  number  of  conventional  crimes  may 
be  expected  to  be  small.  It  might  be  very 
interesting  to  examine  our  crimmeil  code  at 
successive  periods,  with  a  view  to  such  clas- 
sification, and  to  inquire  in  which  direction 
legblation  is  moving,  and  whither  it  seems 
to  tend.  It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  the 
greater  is   the  proportion  of  conventional 


crimes  in  any  code,  the  less  be  its  moral  in- 
fluence— a  strong  reason  for  reducing  these 
to  the  lowest  practicable  point.  Again, 
crimes  are  dependent  on  contingencies  ;  that 
is,  the  same  act  will  or  will  not  be  a  crime, 
according  to  the  unforeseen  result.  Take  a 
common  instance  :  In  a  brawl  two  men  are 
knocked  on  the  head  impartially,  and  with 
the  same  weapon ;  the  harder-headed  of  the 
two  is  unhurt,  the  other  is  killed.  One  case 
is  unrecorded  in  the  tables  of  crime,  the 
other  figures  under  the  head  Murder. 

Then,  a  crime  always  implies  something 
external  (however  little,  in  some  cases ;)  the 
law  takes  no  account  of  crimes  completed  in 
the  will,  but  not  in  the  act,  circumstances 
preventing ;  which  may  explain  what  is  often 
observed,  that  some  small  change  of  circum- 
stance will  suddenly  multiply  particular 
crimes;  whence  it  is  rashly  inferred,  per- 
haps, that  there  has  been  a  great  moral 
change.  In  this  view,  how  many  murders 
may  be  recorded  in  Heaven  for  one  that  is 
witnessed  on  Earth  !  In  what  proportion  of 
cases  each  crime  is  preceded  by  a  moral 
change  in  the  actor,  there  are  probably  no 
means  of  estimating;  a  large  number  of 
criminals  are  known  to  be  such  by  trade ; 
but  as  to  the  rest  (including  most  of  those 
guilty  of  what  are  called  great  crimes,)  the 
question  remains  unanswered.  Or,  once 
more,  let  it  be  considered  how  great  con- 
fusion would  be  introduced  into  our  Sche- 
dules of  Crime,  by  such  a  modification  of  the 
doctrine  and  laws  regarding  •*  property,"  as 
should  yet  leave  the  moral  state  of  the  na- 
tion substantially  unchanged. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  too, 
What  determines  the  form  of  crime  ?  In  a 
rude  state  of  society,  we  should  expect  to 
find  murder,  for  example,  more  frequently 
sadden  and  violent ;  with  civilization,  more 
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deliberate  and  scientific.  To  each  of  the 
most  remarkable  recent  cases*  we  believe 
this  remark  would  appl?  ;  and  ifa  almost  all 
of  them  the  motive  to  the  crime  has  -corres- 
ponded with  such  a  mode  of  it ;  the  crimi- 
nals not  by  anj  means  belonging  to  the 
dregs  of  society,  but  being  persons  of  some 
reputation.  It  has  been  lucre,  in  some 
sense ;  not  any  less  sordid  and  more  impet- 
uous motive,  such  as  revenge ;  either  the 
crael  enforcing  of  a  combination  to  raise 
wages,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  cotton- 
spinners;  or  the  immediate  possession  of 
wealth,  as  in  the  cases  of  Courvokier  and 
the  Mannings ;  or  some  more  remote  advan- 
tage of  status,  as  in  those  of  Tawell  and 
Rush ;  and  in  that  to  which,  we  have  now  to 
advert,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  union  of 
the  two  last. 

But  without  hazarding  any  general  con- 
clusion, and  without  farther  preface,  we 
shall  now  relate  some  particulars  of  a  great 
crime,  which  from  the  position  of  the  par- 
ties, the  nature  of  the  proof,  and  the  whole 
circumstances  attending  it,  seems  to  vindicate 
for  itself  a  place  in  these  pages,  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  universal  and  permanent  interest. 

On  Friday,  the  23rd  of  November,  1849, 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  one  of  the  wealthieat 
and  best  known  citizens  of  Boston,  of  an  old 
family,  and  highly  respected,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Col- 
lege there,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  rather 
remarkable  person  and  very  active  habits,  was 
walking  about  the  city,  and  transacting  busi- 
ness as  usual— one  of  his  last  acts  bemg  the 
Eurchase  of  some  lettuce  for  the  dinner  of 
is  invalid  daughter ;  the  only  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  being  his  wife,  and  one 
son,  who  was  then  travelling  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Being  "  one  of  the  most 
punctual  of  men,"  his  absence  from  the  family 
table  at  half- past  three  o'clock  excited  sur- 
prise ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
there  was  serious  apprehension,  his  absence 
still  continuing  unexplained.  It  was  thought 
better  to  postpone  all  public  search  until  the 
arrival  of  *'  the  cars''  (train,)  on  Saturday 
at  two  o'clock ;  but  when  that  hour  arrived, 
with  no  tidings  of  him,  a  most  vigorous  and 
minute  search  was  instituted  by  his  friends, 
with  the  aid  of  the  police  force  of  Boston, 
and  of  advertisements  offering  large  rewards 
for  such  intelligence  as  should  lead  to  his 
discovery,  and  was  continued  without  inters 
mission  until  the  following  Friday.  In  the 
words  of  the  City  Marshal],  "Men  were  sent 
in  all  directions  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  oh  aU 


the  railroads,  to  all  the  towns  on  the  coast 
We  searched  over  land  and  water,  and  un- 
der water." 

It  was  known  on  Sunday,  that  on  the  pre- 
vious Friday,  at  half- past  one  o'clock.  Dr. 
Parkman  had,  by  appointment,  met  with  Dr. 
Webster,  (Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  and  Lec« 
turer  on  Ciiemistry  in  the  Medical  College, 
Boston,)  in  his  rooms  at  the  Medical  College, 
and  no  further  trace  could  be  found;  the 
fact  of  the  interview  having  been  first  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Webster. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  interview,  and  the  circumstance 
in  which  it  took  place.  In  1842  Dr.  Park- 
man  had  lent  Dr.  >yebster,  on  his  promissory 
note,  $400,  and  in  1847  a  further  advance 
was  made  to  Dr.  Webster  by  Dr.  Parkman, 
and  some  other  parties,  in  acknowledgment 
of  which  there  was  a  promissory  note  given 
Dr.  Parkman  for  1(2482,  payable  by  yearly 
instalments  in  four  years ;  a  balance  due  on 
a  former  note,  to  the  amount  of  |;332,  being 
included.  "Dr.  Parkman  had  held  two 
mortgages;  one  to  secure  the  $400  note, 
which  was  given  in  1 842,  and  another  which 
secured  that  note,  and  the  other  note  for 
$2432,  which  was  given  in  1847.  The  mort- 
gage which  was  given  in  1847,  covered  all 
Dr.  Webster's  household  furniture,  his  books, 
and  all  his  minerals,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history.  That  cabinet  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  so  that  all  that  was  left  to  secure 
that  mortgage  was  the  household  furniture, 
and  what  books  he  may  have  bad."  From 
a  memorandum,  prepared  in  April,  1849»  it 
was  shown  that  the  amount  of  Dr.  Webster's 
debt  to  Dr.  Parkman  was,  at  that  time, 
$456  27 ;  being  made  up  of  three  items  due 
at  different  times.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Parkman  had  been  pressing  urgently  for  pay* 
ment  of  the  balance  due  to  himself,  and  that 
there  had  been  frequent,  and  by  no  means 
friendly  communications  between  the  parties 
on  the  subject.  The  account  given  by  Dr.  / 
Webster  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman^ 
(with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  on  inti* 
mate  terms,  having  formerly  been  a  member 
of  his  congregation,  and  having  very  recently 
received  from  him  pastoral  ofifices,)  of  the 
last  interview  with  his  brother,  was  as  fol- 
lows:— That  he  called  upon  Dr.  Parkman 
at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  (of 
Friday,  28d  November,)  and  arranged  that 
Dr.  Parkman  should  meet  him  at  the  Col* 
lege  at  half-past  one;  that  Dr.  Parkman 
came  at  that  hour,  having  some  papers  in 
his  hand,  and  received  from  Dr.  Webster 
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$483,  and  some  odd  cents,  upon  'which  Dr. 
Parkman  took  out  one  of  the  notes,  and 
hurriedly  dashing  his  pen  across  the  signa- 
ture, went  away  in  great  haste,  leaving  the 
note  behind  him,  saying,  as  he  left  the  room, 
that  he  would  have  the  mortgage  cancelled. 
On  the  last  interview  between  them  in  the 
presence  of  any  witness,  (which  took  place  in 
the  College  on  the  previous  Monday,)  Dr. 
Parkman  indignantly  complained  to  Dr. 
Webster  that  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  which 
was  mortgaged  to  him  in  security  of  the  ad- 
vances we  have  referred  to,  had  been  after- 
wards fraudulently  sold  to  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  and  to  another  person  he  made  some 
very  severe  remarks  in  relation  to  this  trans- 
action, substantially,  if  not  in  express  terms, 
charging  Dr.  Webster  with  dishonesty.  At 
parting,  Dr.  Parkman  is  reported  to  have  said 
with  much  enerey,  **  something  must  be  done 
to-morrow."  Ihe  following  day.  Dr.  Web- 
ster sent  a  note  to  Dr.  Parkman, — the  terms 
of  which  are  unknown, — and  Dr.  Parkman 
was  proved  to  have  on.  Thursday  gone  out 
to  Cambridge,  where  Dr.  Webster  resided. 
Having  given  these  uninteresting,  but  essen- 
tial details,  we  shall  now  resume  our  narra- 
tive of  the  investigation  made  in  consequence 
of  Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance. 

Every   clue  discovered  led  the  searchers 
back  to  the  Medical  College,  and  there  end- 
ed ;  no  person  being  to  be  found  who  had 
spoken  with  Dr.  Parkman  after  his  interview 
with  Dr.  Webster.     Along  with  other  build- 
ings,  the   College  was  searched ;   first  on 
Monday,  (slightly,  and  merely  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse for  searching  other  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,) and  again  upon  Tuesday,  but  with 
no  serious  suspicion  and  wich  no  discovery. 
In  the  mean  time  another  investigation  had 
^     been  going  on  in  the  hands  of  Littlefield,  the 
janitor  of  the  College,  who  had  as  early  as 
Sunday  evening  begun  to  entertain  suspi- 
cions,  which  all  his  subsequent  assiduous 
watching  increased,  and  which  led  to  the  dis-* 
covery,  upon  Friday,  in  the  laboratory,  and 
in  a  vault  connected  with  it,  of  certain  hu- 
man remains,  believed  to  be  those  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  and  to  the  apprehension  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster  on  the 
charge  of  murder. 

The  premises  in  the  Medical  College  used 
by  Dr.  Webster,  consisted  of  (1st)  lecture 
room  in  front;  (2d)  upper  laboratory  be- 
hind the  lecture  room,  furnished  with  a 
stove,  water  and  a  sink ;  and  having  a  sm&ll 
room  adjoining,  where  chemical  materials 
were  kept.  These  were  on  the  first  floor. 
On  the  basement  storey  there  was  (dd)  low- 


er laboratory,  (which  was  reached  by  a  stair 
from  the  upper  one),  containing  an  assay 
furnace,  and  provided  with  water  and  a  sink ; 
having  a  store  room  adjoining,  and  a  private 
closet,  with  an  opening  into  a  vault  at  the 
base  of  the  building,  into  which  vault  the 
sea  water  had  access  through  the  stones  of 
the  wall,  which  had  been  some  years  before 
slightly  pushed  out  of  their  original  position. 
Into  this  vault  there  was  no  opening  except 
that  in  the  private  closet.  After  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  college  had  been  repeat- 
edly searched  without  success,  the  janitor 
resolved  to  make  an  examination  of  this 
vault,  which  he  effected  by  secretly  breaking 
a  hole  through  the  brick  and  lime  wall,  at  a 
point  almost  directly  under  the  private  closet, 
taking  care  to  work  only  during  Dr.  Web- 
ster's absence. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  30th  No- 
vember, exactly  a  week  after  Dr.  Parkman's 
disappearance,  the  opening  was  made ;  and 
there  were  discovered,  lying  in  the  vault,  a 
few  feet  from  the  opening,  parts  of  a  male 
human  body.  These  consisted  of  the  pelvis 
(the  hip  bones),  the  right  thigh  (from  the 
hip  to  the  knee),  and  the  left  leg  (from  the 
knee  to  the  ankl  e). 

In  consequence  of  this  disclosure  Dr. 
Webster  was  immediately  apprehended  ;  and 
a  more  careful  search  was  made  in  the  labo- 
ratory on  the  next  and  the  following  days, 
which  resulted  in  farther  discoveries.  Buried 
among  tan  in  a  tea-chest,  and  covered  with 
specimens  of  minerals,  were  found  a  large 
hunting  knife ;  a  thorax  (chest,)  with  both 
clavicles  and  scapulae  attached,  and  having 
a  perforation  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  and 
a  left  thigh,  to  which  a  piece  of  string  was 
fastened. 

These  parts  being  placed  together  corres- 
ponded perfectly ;  there  were  no  duplicates  ; 
and  they  left  no  doubt  of  their  having  been 
portions  of  one  body.  They  showed  no  in- 
dications of  having  been  prepared  for  anatom- 
ical purposes  by  the  usual  injection  of  the 
blood-vessels ;  and  when  the  absent  parts 
were  hypothetically  supplied,  they  determ- 
ined the  total  height  of  the  person  to  be  five 
feet  10|  inches.  The  parts  found  in  the 
chest  appeared  to  have  been  acted  on  by 
heat  and  potash ;  those  found  in  the  vault 
by  water.  , 

Among  the  ashes  of  the  furnace  were 
about  200  grains  of  gold ;  a  pearl  shirt  but- 
ton, a  human  tooth,  with  a  hole  in  it,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  stopped  ;  three  blocks 
of  mineral  teeth,  with  rivets,  but  without  the 
gold  plate  in  which  they  are  usually  set ;  and 
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a  great  many  fragments  of  bone  belonging 
to  the  skull,  face,  (four  fragments  of  the 
lower  jaw  were  specially  noticed,)  neck,  fore- 
arms, hands,  right  leg  below  the  knee,  and 
feet;  all  of  which,  although  some  of  the 
fragments  were  extremely  minute,  were  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions)  referred  to  their  re- 
spective places,  and  named  in  a  catalogue, 
containing  about  fifty  articles,  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  apparently  with  much  skill, 
by  Dr.  Wyraan,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Harvard  University.  These  bones  appeared 
to  have  been  exposed  to  intense  heat,  and 
some  of  them  in  contact  with  gold ;  being 
colored  pink  by  the  oxide  of  that  metal. 
There  was  also  found  in  the  laboratary  a 
laree  double-edged  sheath-knife,  (called  also 
a  Turkish  knife,)  which  showed  marks  of 
having  been  recently  cleaned,  a  small  saw, 
and  some  other  articles  which  will  be  men- 
tioned when  we  have  to  consider  them  as 
used  in  evidence. 

We  have  stated  that  Dr.  Webster  was  ap- 
prehended on  the  30th  of  November  ;  on  the 
7th  of  January,  after  a  long  investigation, 
the  Grand  Jury  found  against  him  an  indict- 
ment for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  which 
came  on  for  trial  at  Boston,  before  the  Hon- 
orable Lemuel  Shaw,  Chief- Justice,  and  three 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  19th  of 
March,  1850.  The  trial  lasted  during  eleven 
days,  there  having  been  no  fewer  than  116 
witnesses  examined — forty -seven  of  them  be- 
ing called  on  behalf  of  the  accused  ;  the 
Court  sitting  between  eight  and  nine  hours 
each  day  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  such 
circumstances,  with  so  many  persons  neces- 
sarily engaged,  and  such  exhausting  interest, 
no  casualty  should  have  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt the  proceedings. 

At  this  period  of  our  narrative  we  shall 
ask  our  readers  to  consider  with  us,  for  a 
moment,  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Bos- 
ton, and  throughout  all  the  eastern  part  at 
least,  of  the  United  States,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween Dr.  Parkman's  mysterious  withdrawal 
(from  a  scene  with  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  familiarly  associated)  and  Dr.  Webster's 
trial.  The  urgent  and  extensive  inquiries  by 
messengers  sent  everywhere  must  have  made 
the  matter  one  of  general  notoriety  a  day  or 
two  after  the  event;  but  the  publicity  thus 
given  to  the  fact  of  Dr.  Parkman's  disap- 
pearance, and  to  each  new  discovery,  would 
be  soon  extended  beyond  all  our  calculation, 
by  the  ceaseless  reproductions  of  daily  penny 
newspapers,  published  in  all  the  principal 
towns.     The  city  of  Boston  may  be  aboat 


three-fourths  the  size  of  Edinburgb,  which 
it  resembles  also  in  having  a  literary  reputa- 
tion and  in  being  the  seat  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable university.*  One  of  the  public 
benefactors  of  the  city,  a  wealthy,  influential, 
well-known  man  has  been  missed,  and,  as  it 
is  believed,  has  been  murdered  within  the 
medical  college  of  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  founders,  by  the  teacher  of  chemistry 
in  this  college  and  professor  of  the  same 
science  in  that  university.  It  would  appear 
from  the  associates  with  whom  we  find  Dr. 
Webster  to  have  been  on  terms  of  at  least 
considerable  intimacy,  such  as  senators, 
judges,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  such 
others,  including  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, Dr.  Jared  Sparks,  (known  to  our  readers 
as  the  biographer  of  Washington,)  that  he 
bore  a  fair  character,  and  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  highly  respectable  position  in  society — 
"  kind-hearted,  amiable,  humane,  peaceable, 
agreeable,"  such  are  the  terms  in  which  his 
acquaintances  describe  one  whom  the  whole 
community  had  now  come  to  think  of  as  a 
murderer. 

On  such  occasions,  as  many  of  us   may 
have  experienced,  there  is  a  sudden  shock, 
a  sense  of  insecurity,  as  if  nil  things  were 
out  of  joint  in  the  moral  world,  and  society 
were  resting  on  a  foundation  the  unsuspected 
rottenness  of-  which  had  now,  at  last,  shown 
itself.     In  the  streets  people   meet   doubt- 
ingly  ;  speak  in  whispers,  with  the  curiosity 
of  alarm,  as  if  each  thought  himself  the  next 
victim,  and  his  nearest  neighbor  bis  foe  ;  but 
all  this  is  soon  past,  and  men's  minds  are 
calmed  again  by  the  growing  conviction  that 
all  are  not  murderers  ;  that  this  is  but  the 
discovery  of  one  alien  more  in  the  commu- 
nity, who,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  gnawing 
at  its  heart,  hTis  now  at  last  come  to  the  sur- 
face to  be  crushed.     Such  may  be  the  feel- 
ings (to  be  succeeded   ere   long   by  gentler 
thoughts)  expressed  in  the  first  outburst  of 
indignation  and  revenge  on  the  dscovery  of 
some  great  atrocity,  and  by  such  feelings  we 
may  suppose    the  inhabitants  of  Boston  to 
have    been  stirred  (we  may  not  say  out  of 
repose,  which  is  there  little  known^  but)  with 


*  The  population  of  Boston  in  1844  waa  118,000. 
Hnrvard  University,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  en- 
dowed institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  in  Boston,  but  in  Cambridge,  a  fmall  town 
about  three  miles  distant;  yet  the  university  moat 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  New  England 
capital.  It  would  seem  to  have  endowments  yield- 
ing not  much  leas  than  £10,000  per  annum.  The 
salaries  of  tke  professors  are  said  to  vary  from  £200 
to  £400. 
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U  unusual  agitatioa  by  the  publio  tecnsa- 
tion  and  impending  trial  of  Dr.  Webster.* 

We  Hhall  now  attempt  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  so  far  as  our  narrow  limits  allow, 
the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial,  and  put 
them  in  n  position  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
justice  of  the  accusation;  conitidering,  Itl, 
The  proof  of  the  remains  bein^  those  of  Dr. 
Parkraan;  and,  2d,  The  proofof  Dr.  Web- 
ster's guilty  connection  with  those  remains. 

I.  The  evidence  of  the  Temains  being  ihoie 
of  Dr.  I'arkman. 

Dr.  Parkman  had  not  been  seen  after  being 
at  the  Medicul  College  on  29d  of  November, 
at  hnlf-past  one  o'clock  ;  and  the  body  is  first 
looked  for  where  the  living  man  wna  laat 
known  to  have  been. 

An  attempt  wasmade  in  defence  lo  prove 
that  Dr.  Pnrkman  had  been  on  the  streets  at 
Boston  nt  a  la,tcr  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  Rve 
witnesses  spoke,  with  more  or  less  confidence, 
of  having  seen  him,  but  not  one  could  be 
found  who  had  conversed  with  him  ;  and  the 
inference  is  irresistible  that  those  witnesses, 
if  speaking  honestly,  were  mistaken  in  the 
person,  the  day,  or  the  hour.  To  meet  their 
evidence,  however,  there  was  evidence  offered 
on  the  other  side,  but  judged  too  indirect  to 
be  admissible,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  in 
Boston  a  person  so  remarkably  like  Dr.  Park- 
man  OS  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  him, 

Again,  the  general  figure  and  appearance 
indicated  by  toe  remains,  including  a  very 
peculiar  hairiness  of  the  back,  corresponded 
perfectly  with  Dr.  Parkraan'a ;  the  height 


•  A  private  corrCTpoodent,  writing  from  Boston 
on  the  4th  of  December,  after  narratiog  the  difcov- 
•rj  of  the  remaina,  Ihus  eipresss!  himself ; — "  Tou 
must  know  that  Dr.  Webster  haa  been  pcafesaor  of 
ebemistry  (or  about  twenty  yeara,  is  a  man  of  ez- 
celleat  standing,  a  very  gentlemanly  accomplished 
man,  and  altogether  stands  as  high  as  any  one  in 
this  coiDmiinit;,  The  whole  public  wai  takeo 
aback;  businesa  was  at  a  stand  still ;  no  one  kneiv 
what  tD  think  or  believe,  and  the  whole  community 
have  received  a  moral  shock  which  it  will  be  Img 
before  they  recover.  It  is  sapposed-  that  Dr.  Park- 
man,  in  tiying  to  recover  (he  moaej  from  Dr.  Web- 
■tar,  had  irritated  him  in  some  war,  and  that  he  had 
•truck  a  hasty  and  fatal  blow,  and  then  in  this  moat 
savage  manner  attempted  to  conceal  hia  crime.  I 
fear  he  is  guilty,  and  will  hereafter  stand  fuinvard 
in  the  anoals  of  crime  moet  fearfully,"  Dr.  Web- 
ster's acquirements  and  science  made  bim  not  un- 
knOwD  in  this  country ;  and  we  are  told  that  at  the 
very  time  of  which  we  now  write  he  was  in  ccrrea- 
poodeoce  with  a  distinguished  lover  of  science  in 
Bdinburgh.  He  is  said  to  have  collected  a  sdentific 
library  containing  I03U  voLumes,  and  to  have  boast- 
ad  of  being  poBiwsed  of  the  beat  musical  library  in 


[Oct. 

(6  feet  lOj  inches,)  which,  on  the  OTidence  of 
the  ftnatomiita  examined,  "could  be  deter- 
mined certainly  to  within  half  an  inch,"  was 
precisely  the  same ;  and  the  time  of  life  was 
similar.  The  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  indi- 
cated by  four  fragments  of  the  right  half, 
implied  a  liaing  chin,  (which  was  so  promi- 
neat  a  feature  of  Dr.  Parkman,  that  one  of 
the  witnesses  states,  that,  in  jest  with  ber 
sister,  she  had  called  bim  "  chin,")  and 
showed  the  absence  of  certain  teeth  ;  and 
there  wae  "  a  remarkable  depression"  on  tbs 
left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  corresponding  with 
what  the  dentist  who  had  made  artificial 
teeth  for  Dr.  Parkman,  called  "  a  great 
irregularity;"  and  this  introduces  the  follow- 
ing singularly  conclusive  evidence  of  iden- 
tity. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  among  the 
articles  found  in  the  laboratory  furnace  were 
three  blocks  of  mineral  teeth.  These  were 
without  hesitation  recognized  by  a  dentist  in 
Boston  as  teeth  which  he  had  made  for  Dr. 
Parkman  in  October  and  November,  1 840. 

Dr,  Keep's  evidence  is  as  follows  i — 

"  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  teeth 
being  ordered  were  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
first  question  asked  by  Dr.  Parkman,  when  the 
loeth  were  ordered,  was,  '  How  long  will  it  tnke 
lo  make  them  7'  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  why  he 
was  so  particular  to  know-  He  told  me  that  the 
Medical  College  was  to  be  opened,  and  (hat  it  was 
necessary  for  him  lo  be  there,  and  perhaps  to 
Kpeak ;  and  he  wanted  ihem  by  that  time,  or  else 
he  did  not  want  them  at  all.  That  time  was  a 
very  short  one ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  month  ir 


requiring  as  much  skill  as  could  be  used. 

to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  gave  a  large 

part  of  my  allention  to  it,  from  day  to  day.     In 


I  hegan  to  di 


consequence  of  these  circumstances,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  lime,  and  the  close  application  I 
gave  to  it,  I  remember  very  distinctly  what  was 
done,  more  than  in  ordinary  cases, 

"  I  proceeded  tn  my  usual  mode  to  take  the  im- 
presaion.  The  first  step  was,  to  take  an  exact 
facsimile  o(  each  jaw,  with  wax,  metal,  liquid 
plaster,  &c.     A  plate  was  made   from  that ;  and 


the  n< 


se,  to 


lation  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw.  A 
model  of  the  lower  jaw  was  made  from  an  impres- 
sion taken  with  wax,  while  in  a  plastic  state,  and 
by  means  of  this  the  lower  plate  was  titled.  The 
upper  plate  was  fitted  in  the  same  manner.     (Dr* 

■'  B,  which  fitted  to 

made  before  the 
gold  plates,  to  ascerUin  whether  there  was  any 
defect  in  the  models.  When  the  plates  were 
fitted  to  bis  mouth,  1  requested  him  to  close  it 
nntil  I  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  suitable  distance. 
"  A  great  irregularity  on  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  Dr.  Parkman  gave  me  great  trouble 
in  getting  thia  up.  Each  set  of  teeth  were  made 
in  three  blocks,  and  then  joined  to  the  gold  plate. 
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There  were  spiral  springs  that  connected  the  two 
sets  of  teeth,  to  enable  the  patient  to  open  his 
month  and  close  it  with  less  danger  of  the  teeth 
being  displaced,  as  they  woald  have  been  without 
the  springs.  There  was  an  accident  which  in- 
jured one  of  the  teeth  in  the  front  block,  and  de- 
layed the  finishing  of  them  until  near  the  end  of 
the  night  before  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege. They  were  finally  finished,  by  setting  my 
assistant  at  work  on  them  with  all  the  assiduity 
he  could,  at  just  thirty  minutes  before  the  opening 
of  the  Medical  College.  When  I  next  saw  Dr. 
Parkman,  he  paid  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
room  for  his  ton^e.  In  order  to  obviate  that 
difficulty,  I  ground  the  block  of  the  lower  jaw  on 
the  inside,  to  make  it  lighter,  and  furnish  more 
room  for  the  tongue.  This  grinding,  at  that  time, 
was  not  accomplished  with  so  much  ease.  The 
teeth  being  on  the  plate,  we  could  not  grind  on  a 
large  wheel.  We  had  to  grind  on  a  very  small 
wheel.  This  grinding  removed  the  pink  color 
that  represented  the  gums,  and  also  the  enamel 
from  the  inside  of  the  lower  teeth.  The  beauty 
of  it  was  defaced  by  this  grinding.  The  shape 
lef^  by  the  grinding  was  very  peculiar,  because 
of  it^  being  ground  on  a  small  wheel,  smaller 
than  itself. 

"  I  saw  Dr.  Parkman  frequently.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
about  two  weeks  previous  to  his  disappearance. 
He  called  late  in  the  evening,  about  ten  o'clock. 
It  so  happened  that,  not  being  very  well,  I  had 
retired  for  the  night.  The  person  who  went  to 
the  door,  seeing  Dr.  Parkman,  asked  him  in,  and 
went  up  and  told  me  that  it  was  he.  I  sent  word 
to  him  that  I  would  come  down  as  soon  as  I 
could.  He  told  me  his  trouble.  I  took  his  teeth, 
both  upper  and  lower,  examined  them,  and  put  on 
a  new  spring.  He  staid  about  half  an  hour,  when 
he  was  ready  to  go  home.  I  had  no  more  pro- 
fessional intercourse  with  him  at  all.  I  went  into 
the  country  to  pass  Thanksgiving, at  Lon^meadow, 
and  returned  on  the  Monday  morning  afler 
Thanksgiving.  Arrived  home,  I  was  told  that 
Dr.  Lewis  wanted  to  see  me,  and  he  presented 
me  with  these  remains  of  mineral  teeth,  [showing 
them,]  with  the  request  that  I  would  examine 
them.  On  k)oking  at  them,  I  recognized  tbem  to 
be  the  same  teeth  I  had  made  for  Dr.  Parkman. 
The  most  of  the  upper  portion  that  remained  was 
the  block  belonging  to  the  left  side  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Several  other  parts  had  been  very  much  in- 
jured by  fire.  I  proceeded  to  look  for  the  mould 
upon  which  these  teeth  were  made,  put  the  metal 
upgn  its  proper  place,  and  it  fitted  exactly.  There 
is  sufficient  left  of  these  blocks  to  identify  the 
place  where  they  belonged.  There  is  no  mistake. 
[He  then  showed  the  mould  and  remains  of  teeth, 
&c.]  All  the  pieces  having  been  found,  there 
were  five  pieces,  which  fitted  to  their  exact  places. 
The  only  piece  that  could  not  be  identified  might 
or  might  not  have  been  right;  but  it  was  supposed 
to  be  right,  as  there  was  no  reason  that  it  should 
not  be  so. 

**  I  found  imbedded,  more  or  less,  with  these 
mineral  teeth,  some  very  minute  portions  of  gold, 
which  is  termed  cancellated,  being  peculiar  to  the 


jaw-bone.  I  saw  the  teeth  in  the  doctor's  head| 
the  last  time  I  saw  him,  in  conversing  with  him. 
The  presumption  is  very  strong,  that  these  teeth 
were  put  in  the  fire  in  the  head.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  these  mineral  teeth,  that,  especially  if  they 
have  been  worn,  they  absorb  small  particles  of 
water;  when  suddenly  heated,  the  surface  be- 
comes  closed,  and  the  water  becomes  steam,  and 
there  would  be  a  report,  with  an  explosion.  I  have 
known  such  explosions  to  take  place  on  heating 
teeth  that  have  been  worn  ;>and  when  they  have 
been  worn  recently,  the  explosion  is  always  sure 
to  take  place,  if  heated  rapidly,  tf,  while  in  the 
head,  they  were  put  into  the  fire,  only  a  small 
portion  would  be  exposed  to  the  heat ;  and  as  the 
temperature  would  be  raised  so  gradually,  the 
water  would  have  time  to  escape ;  and  this  ac- 
counts, in  my  mind,  for  the  teeth  not  being  crack- 
ed, excepting  the  front  teeth,  which  woiild  have 
been  most  exposed.  I  have  found,  fused  into  the 
remains  of  teeth,  portions  of  the  natural  jaw.  All 
these  teeth  were  exhibited  to  me  at  ttie  same 
time." 

How  little  could  it  have  been  thought 
when,  three  years  ago,  Dr.  Parkman  was 
hailed  by  a  crowd  of  spectators  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Medical  College,  then  first 
opened,  that  that  building  was  to  be  other- 
wise associated  with  his  name,  becoming  to 
bim  at  once  altar,  tomb,  and  funeral  pile  ; 
that  there,  when  his  life  had  been  cruelly 
sacrificed,  his  body  should  in  part  be  hidden 
in  a  vault,,  in  part  burned  with  fire,  yet  all  dis- 
honored ;  and  that  the  teeth  which  were  to 
have  helped  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
that  festival,  should  be  only  the  silent  incor- 
ruptible witnesses  of  the  murder. 

The  evidence  of  Dr.  Keep  was  confirmed 
by  that  of  his  Assistant,  who  found  further 
proof  of  identity  in  the  marks  of  the  blow- 
pipe, which  still  remained  to  show  some  more 
recent  repairs.  Another  dentist  stated,  that 
he  was  quite  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
the  works  of  one  of  his  profession  from  those 
of  another.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
**  There  are  characteristics  about  teeth,  by 
which  a  dentist  would  be  as  likely  to  know 
his  own  works  as  a  sculptor  would  be  to 
recognize  his  own  statues,  or  a  merchant  his 
own  writing."  Another  witness  said,  "  I 
think  the  dentist  who  made  it  could  identify 
it  as  easily  as  an  artist  who  had  spent  a  week 
in  painting  a  man's  face  on  canvass,  would 
recognize  the  picture  painted  by  himself*" 

Taking  all  these  together ;  finding  the 
body,  hypothetically  constructed,  by  means 
of  a  rigid  science,  from  the  discovered  re- 
mains to  correspond  perfectly  with  that  oif 
Dr.  Parkman,  in  height,  age,  and  general 
form,  differing  in  no  known  respect ;  and 
findmg,  further,  a  very  marked  peculiarity  in 
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ihe  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  common  to  both, 
there  seems  a  great  probability  of  identity, 
which  is  raised  to  a  sufficient  certainty  by 
the  maker's  unqualified  recognition  of  the 
teeth. 

Having  disposed  of  the  first  point,  by 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  con* 
eluded  that  the  remains  were  those  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  we  have  now  before  us  the  more 
serious  task  of  giving  an  abstract  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  charge  against  Dr.  .Web- 
ster was  founded  and  maintamed. 

We  would  here  caution  our  readers  not  to 
look  for  the  interest  in  such  an  abstract  which 
belongs  to  the  testimony  itself;  it  is  one 
thing  to  learn  by  report  the  gist  of  what  a 
man  says,  quite  another  thing  to  hear  him 
say  it ;  and  the  absence  of  all  personal  in- 
terest is  ill  compensated  by  any  possible  com- 
pression ;  and  even  with  this  we  cannot,  in 
the  few  pages  that  remain  to  us,  do  more 
than  give  the  leading  facts  and  inferences. 

II.   The  Eoldence  of  Dr.  Webster  s  guilt. 
Under  this  head  we  shall  have  to  consider 
(1.)  the  proof  that  the  remains  found  were 
in  Dr.  Webster's  possession  ;    (2.)  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  exclude  all  probability  of 
suicide  or  accidental  death,  and  to  infer  homi- 
cide or  slaughter  ;  and  (3.)  how  far  self-de- 
fence or  extreme  provocation  can  be  reasona- 
bly alleged  to  render  the  homicide  ./us^i/^a^/c, 
or  to  reduce  it  to  manslaughter.     In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  the  first  of  these  only  that  will  re- 
quire our  serious  attention  ;  the  second  being 
plainly  excluded  by  the  circumstances  which 
will   be    stated ;    and    there    being    really 
nothing  in  the  case  which  can  adequately 
support  the  third.  We  have  only  to  state  for 
the  information  of  our  readers,  what  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  in  his   clear,   brief,   judicial 
charge,  stated  to  the  jury,  that  ".murder  is 
(by  the  law  of  England  as  adapted  to  Massa- 
chusetts Institutions)  the  violently  killing  of 
any  person  under  the  peace  of  the  Common- 
wealth, with  malice  prepense  or  aforethought, 
either  express  or  implied  by  law  ;"  and  "  that 
the  implication  of  ma)ice  arises  in  every  in- 
stance of  intentional  homicide,  the  fact  of 
killing  being  first  proved ;"  or  in  other  words, 
that  every  act  by  which  a  man  intentionally 
kills  another,  is  presumed  to  be  an  act  of 
murder  ,*  and  that  the  burden  lies  on  the 
slayer  to  take  it  out  of  that  category,  by 
proving  that  there  was  either  such  provoca- 
tion (by  something  more  than  words)  as  to 
make  the  homicide  less  guilty,  and  so  reduce 
it  io  manslaughter,  or  such  occasion  to  repel 


▼Iblence,  that  it  was  justified  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  self-defence. 

The  first  matter  of  evidence  to  be  noticed 
is  that  the  remains  (which  we  have  now  con- 
cluded to  be  Dr.  Parkman's)  were  found  con- 
cealed on  Dr.  Webster's  premises,  and  part  of 
them  buried  in  tan,  which  he  is  proved  to  have 
ordered  during  that  very  week.  According 
to  the  statement  made  by  him  on  being 
questioned  immediately  after  .his  apprehen- 
sion, ••  nobody  had  access  to  my  private 
apartments  but  the  porter  who  makes  the 
fires."  It  would  not  appear  that  even  he 
had  access  to  the  private  closet  from  which 
the  parts  must  have  been  thrown  into  the 
vault;  for  Dr.  Webster  seems  to  have  car- 
ried the  key  about  with  him,  and  it  was  found 
on  his  person.  In  the  same  vault  were 
found  a  diaper  roller  and  two  towels,  the 
latter  marked  with  a  W.,  and  the  roller  hav- 
ing been  in  the  laboratory  on  the  day  of 
Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance,  with  a  pair 
of  blood-stained  sHppers  nearly  new  ;  and 
in  the  closet  there  was  a  pair  of  trousers 
also  marked  with  blood,  and  having  Dr. 
Webster's  name.  The  witness  goes  on  to 
state :  "  There  was  a  pause  for  some  minute 
and  a  half;  then  he  exclaimed,  Oh,  that 
villian  !  I  am  a  ruined  man."  This  expres- 
sion (by  which  he  meant  to  suggest  that  the 
porter  was  the  criminal)  seems  to  us  to  in- 
dicate too  much  knowledge  on  the  subject 
to  be  consistent  with  innocence,  as  he  had 
not  then  been  told  any  particulars  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  body,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  the  question  put  by  him  at  the 
same  time,  **  Did  they  find  the  whole  of  the 
body  ?"  Then  there  was  proof  of  some 
anatomical  skill  in  the  separation  of  the 
parts.  Professor  Wyman  said,  "  It  struck 
me  that  the  sternum  was  taken  out  as  it 
would  have  been  by  a  physician  at  an  ordi- 
nary post  mortem  examination.  I  was  also 
struck  with  the  separation  of  the  sternum 
from  the  clavicles  or  collar  bones,  and  first 
rib  ;  the  route  for  the  knife  to  pass  through 
is  so  difficult,  that  a  person,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  the  parts,  would 
not  have  been  very  likely  to  direct  it  in  that 
way."  Another  witness  said,  "there  was 
no  hacking  about  it  ;  the  thigh  and  hips 
were  disarticulated  neatly."  Again,  chemi- 
cal solvents  had  been  used,  especially  potash, 
which  Dr.  Jackson  stated  to  be  the  very 
best  solvent  of  the  human  body,  and,  when 
applied  with  heat,  to  be  capable  of  dissolving 
I  in  a  few  hours  double  its  own  weight. 
I  l^'arther,  although  he  had  no  lectures  to  de- 
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lirer  during  that  week.  Dr.  Webster  was 
mnCh  in  the  litboralory,  at  unuaual  hours, 
and  with  locked  doors.  On  the  assumed 
day  of  tlie  murder,  he  was  there  until  half- 
past  five,  and  left  the  doors  locked.  .  Upon 
every  dity  between  that  time  and  his  appte- 
hensioD,  except  Sunday  and  Thureday, 
(Thanksgiving  day,)  he  was  in  the  labora- 
tory, always  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
often  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  remarked,  too,  that  there  had 
been  frequent  and  excessive  firts  in  the. 
laboratory ;  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  a  fire 
was  kindled  by  Dr.  Webster's  own  hftods, 
and  in  a  furnace  where  the  janitor  had  never 
before  known  one  to  be.  Between  Friday 
and  Wednesday  the  greater  part  of  two 
hogsheads  of  "  pitch  pine  kindlings "  had 
been  consumed,  and  an  unknown  quantity 
of  canncl  coal,  bark,  and  anthracite  coal, 
beside  "grape  vine  trimmings"  which  bad 
been  sent  from  Cambridge.  "The  water 
was  kept  running  all  the  week,"  although 
Dr.  Webster  had  formerly  objected  to  it  as 
noisy  and  injurious  ;  and  this  ia  important,  as 
explaining  the  fact  of  very  few  traces  of 
blood  being  found  on  the  floor  or  elsewhere ; 
however  much  had  been  spilt,  there  wis 
water  enough  to  wash  it  out;  ond  the  iiriier 
stair  of  the  laboratory  had  been  copiously 
sprinkled  with  nitrate  of  copper,  wkich  Dr. 
Wymnn,  after  experiments,  testified  to  have 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  bipod  globules 
or  "  discs,"  so  as  to  render  these  no  longer 
recognisable  under  the  microscope,  the  best, 
or  the  only  test  of  small  spots  o[  blood. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  in  a  medical 
cnllege,  there  would  be  ocher  means  of  dis- 
posing of  the  remHiDa  of  a  human  body 
easier  and  less  liable  to  suspicion  than  com- 
bustion ;  and,  in  fact,  the  door  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room, which  had  been  fastened  on  Friday 
night,  was  found  open  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  there  was  discovered  in  the  laboratory  a 
lBrg«  bunch  of  skeleton  keys,  (Dr.  Webster 
stated  that  he  had  "  picked  them  up  in 
Fruit  Street,"  where  he  seems  to  have  lived 
formerly.)  one  of  which  opened  that  door; 
but  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  access  to  the 
locked  vault  in  which  the  remains  of  subjects 
for  dissection  were  put  away. 

We  may  here  mention,  as  imp6rtant,  that 
there  were  keys  on  that  bunch  W  which  all 
the  doors  of  the  lecture-room  and  laboratory 
might  be  opened. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  our  readers  hare 
now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remains 
were  Dr.  Parkman's  ;  that  a  great  part  of  the 
body  had  been,  during  that  week,  destroyed 
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by  fire,  and  other  chemical  agents,  within 
Dr.  Webster's  laboratory,  where  be  waa 
known  to  have  been  very  frequently,  and  had 
the  means  of  being  at  unkno,wn  ^mes :  we 
have  found  that  other  parts  of  the  body 
were,  along  with  a  knife  which  belonged  to 
him,  concealed  in  a  bag  among  tan,  which 
he  had  sent  on  Monday,  and  conred,  with 
his  minerals ;  still  farther,  that  the  vault  in 
which  the  remaining  parts  were  discovered 
was  gne  to  which  he  alone  seems  to  bare 
had  access  ;  and  we  shall  now  refer  to  acon- 
veraation  he  had  with  the  janitor  on  the 
Monday  previous  to  Dr.  Parkman's  death, 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  he  inquired 
about  the  state  of  the  vault,  and  had  reason  . 
to  thbk'it  a  place  b(  unusual  security. 

"  Dr.  Webater  asked  ir  the  vault  had  ever  been 
fixed,  where  w^  need  to  put  the  rBraains  of  subjects 
from  the  di»<ectiog-roon),  and  from  the  Demon. 
stralor  of  Anstomy'g  room, — meaning  the  vault 
in  the  epiry.  He  added,  that  there  had  been  soaie- 
thing  i'i'l  about  having  it  repaired,  or  a  new  one 
bulU  He  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  it. 
H'  asked  where  it  was  built.  I  told  him  it  was 
luill  right  under  his  coal-bin,  which  was  between 
his  laboratory  and  the  dissect!  og-room.  In  the 
'e  put  about  eight  tuns  of  coal.  I  told  him 
the  weight  of  this  coal  sprung  the  wall  so  as  to 
make  it  leak,  and  canted  an  offensive  odor  to  be 


told  him  the  vault  had  been  all  kivered  up  with 
dirt,  and  there  had  been  no  smell  since.  He  asked 
me  how  I  got  down  under  the  building  to  kiver  it 
up,  or  how  any  one  could  get  down.  I  told  him 
we  look  up  the  brick  floor  in  the  dissecting-room 
entry,  and  then  took  up  the  board  floor  about  six 
feet  long.  He  asked  me  if  that  was  all  the  way 
to  get  down  under  the  building.  I  told  him  it  waa 
under  his  laboratory  or  front  room,  and  told  him 
how  the  wall*  run.  He  asked  me  if  we  could 
£et  a  light  into  that  vault ;  and  I  told  him  '  No.' 
He  asked  me  if  I  was  sure  of  it.  I  Cold  him  I 
waa,  for  I  had  tried,  a  few  days  before,  to  get  a 
light  into  the  vault.  He  said  he  wanted  to  get 
some  gas  oat  of  Che  vault.  I  had  tried  to  get  a 
light  in,  to  find  something  which  Dr.  Ainsworth 
had  lost,  and  the  foul  sir  put  it  out.  Dr.  Ains- 
worth  had  let  down  an  African  skuli,  to  macemte 
in  the  vaull/and  the  rope  had  rotted  oB*.  I  at- 
tempted to  put  a  light  down,  and  it  went  out 
Dr.  Webster  told  me  he  wanted  to  get  some  gas 
to  try  an  experiment,  I  lold  him  then  would  be 
a  good  lime,  as  it  waa  high  tide  and  the  water 
would  preas  the  gas  up.  raahed  him  bow  he  was 
going  to  get  the  gas  into  any  vessel.  He  said  he 
had  apparatus  that  he  could  do  it  with.  He  told 
me  when  be  wanCed  to  get  the  gas  he  would  let 
me  know.     And  that  is  the  last  I  ever  heaid  of 
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Tuesday,  dutbg  the  search  of  the  premises, 
when  the  private  closet  was  mentioned,  Dr. 
Webster  immediately  called  the  attention  of 
the  officers  to  the  store-room,  in  such  amanner 
that  at  that  time  the  janitor  "  thought  it  suspi- 
cious/' With  reference  to  the  intended  dis- 
posal of  the  remains,  we  have  two  other 
items  of  evidence.  The  first  is,  that  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  day  of  his  arrest,  (Friday, 
30th  November,)  he  ordered  a  tin  box  to  be 
made.  He  gave  a  piece  of  paper,  describing 
it  as  eighteen  inches  square,  and  thirteen 
inches  in  depth.  "He  wanted  it  made 
tight,  of  thick  tin,  with  a  very  strong  handle 
on  the  cover,  and  so  that  he  could  solder  it 
np  himself;"  and  he  '▼as  anxious,  were  it 

S^sible,  to  have  it  by  next  day  at  noon, 
e  said,  when  ordering  it,  « that  he  wanted 
to  put  books  and  other  small  things  in  it." 
This  is  important  as  negative  of  h  suggestion 
made  in  defence,  that  he  mighv  have  re- 
quired the  box  to  send  plants  in  it  U  Fayal, 
which  he  was  stated  to  have  occa^onally 
done.  He  did  not  prove  that  he  had  any 
plants  prepared,  or  any  opportunity  to  sead 
them ;  and  had  there  been  so  innocent  a  des-» 
tination  of  the  box,  there  would  seem  no 
reason  for  stating  a  different  oqe. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  th^  parts  of 
the  body  still  uncoilsumed  were,  (in  the  tea- 
chest,)  the  thorax  and  left  thigh  ;  and,  (in 
the  vault,)  the  pelvis,  the  right  thigh,  and 
the  left  leg.  Now,  it  appears  from  the  de- 
tailed measurements  made  and  reported  by 
a  medical  committee,  to  which  we  had 
already  to  refer,  that  the  length  of  the 
"  thoracic  portion  "  was  1  T\  inches,  that  of 
the  leg  16,  and  that  of  each  thigh  18  inches; 
so  that  a  box  of  the  dimensions  of  that  or- 
dered by  Dr.  Webster  woula  just  hold  these 
remuns,  which  (unless  we  are  in  error  as  to 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  box)  must  have 
been  laid  out  and  measured  by  him  before 
his  orders  were  given.  It  inay  be  here 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  Dr.  Webster's 
intention  to  include  in  it  the  parts  in  the  vault, 
these  being  already  disposed  of,  and  out  of  his 
reach.  The  second  item  of  evidence  we  referred 
to  will  explain  this.  It  was  proved  that  on 
Tuesday  night  (November  27th)  Dr.  Web- 
ster purchased,  not  stating  with  what  pur- 
pose, half  a  dozen  of  the  largest  sized  fish- 
hooks ;  three  of  which  were  found  on  Friday 
on  the  shelf  of  a  closet  in  the  laboratory, 
bound  together,  back  to  back,  with  stout 
twine  or  "marline,"  (of  a  very  peculiar 
fgbric,  and  precisely  similar  to  that  found 
j.Qund  the  thigh  in  the  tea-chest,  and  to  some 
^^at  was  in  Dr.  Webster's  private  room,)  so 


as  to  form  a  grapple ;  and  "  a  little  above 
the  place  where  they  were  joined  was  a  piece 
of  lead  of  about  four  or  five  ounces  in  weight. 
Three  or  four  more  were  shown,  some  single 
and  some  bound  together.  With  one  of  the 
bunches  was  a  heavy  sinker,  perhaps  weigh- 
ing six  or  eight  ounces.  The  twine  was 
heavy  and  stout,  of  about  one-half  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  clothes-line." 

With  no  explanation  from  Dr.  Webster  of 
the  use  of  this  "grapple,"  we  cannot  avoid 
the  inference  that  it  was  his  intention,  by 
means  oT  it,  to  "  fish  up"  the  remains  from 
the  vault.  Assuming  this,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  body  had  been  stored  in 
pieces  in  the  vault,  which  were  to  be  brought 
up  again,  one  by  one,  as  there  should  be 
room  in  the  fire.  It  was  proved  that  the 
aperture  in  the  private  closet  was  too  small 
to  admit  bf  the  thorax  being  passed  through 
it  into  the  vault;  and  the  more  probable 
supposition,  we  think,  is,  that  Dr.  Webster 
had  early  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the 
perfect  security  afforded  by  that  hiding- 
place,  and  had  resolved  to  recover  those 
parts  by  means  of  the  grapple,  in  order  to 
*.heir  safer  disposal.  It  quite  consists  with 
this  view  that  the  portions  found  in  the 
vault,  and  not  the  others,  bore  marks  of  hav- 
ing be«n  subjected  to  the  action  of  water. 
The  original  plan  may  have  been  to  burn  the 
whole  Dodj ;  but  when  time  pressed,  and 
inquiries  at  U^e  College  were  becoming  more 
urgent  every  day,  the  tin  box  may  have  been 
resorted  to  as  a  readier  means  for  the  re- 
moval of  what  still  remained  of  it. 

We  have  now  done  with  "  the  remains," 
and  are  brought  to  another  very  pregnant 
fact — the  discovery  of  the  documents  of 
debt  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Webster.  He  had 
all  along  stated  that  the  smaller  note  (for 
8400)  had  been  left  in  the  laboratory  by  Dr. 
Parkman,  with  the  signature  scored,  (after 
he  had  received  payment  of  the  principal, 
and  interest  due  on  it ;  but  the  "  amount" 
stated  by  Dr.  Webster  to  have  been  paid, 
was  proved  not  to  be  the  exact  amount  due  ;) 
but  he  had  not  disclosed  that  there  was  also 
in  his  possession  the  larger  note  (for  $2,432.) 
These  two  notes  were  found  after  his  arrest, 
together  with  some  memoranda  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  debt  to  Dr.  Parkman,  in  a  trunk  in 
hk  house.  It  seems  very  improbable  that 
so  punctual  a  man  of  business  as  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  proved  to  be,  should  have  left  even 
the  smaller  note  in  Dr.  Webster's  hands  un- 
discharged; still  more  improbable  that  he 
should  have  left  also  the  larger  note,  in 
which   he  had  himself  only  a  partial  right. 
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there  being  other  creditors  under  it.  Yet, 
this  note  also,  on  T^hich  there  appeared  to 
be  money  still  due,  Dr.  Webster  had  appro- 
priated, having  marked  "paid''  across  it. 
There  was  evidence  strongly  tending  to 
prove  that  Dr.  Webster  was  not  at  that  time 
in  funds  to  pay  either  of  the  debts.  It  was 
from  the  students'  fees  that  he  had  promised 
to  pay  the  note,  and  about  the  time  in  ques-' 
tion,  he  had  received  a  considerable  sumftom 
the  collection  of  these  fees ;  but  there  was 
conclusive  proof  that  none  of  that  money 
had  gone  to  pay  Dr.  Parkman,  and  there 
was  no  attempt  on  the  other  part  to  show 
any  different  source  from  which  the  money 
might  have  come. 

The  matter  we  have  last  adverted  to,  the 
possession  of  these  notes,  not  only  affords  in 
the  circumstances  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  obtained  at  the  cost  of  Dr. 
Parkman's  life,  but  supplies  a  motive  for  the 
crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  suggested  at 
the  trial,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  preva- 
lent belief  in  Boston,  on  the  discovery  of  Dr. 
Parkman's  death,  that  the  homicide  was  not 
deliberate,  but  sudden  or  passionate ;  that 
angry   words  had   led  to  rash  fatal  blows. 
Nothing   was   disclosed  at  the  trial  which 
could  give  any  probability,  and  the  very  evr- 
donce  of  character  given  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Webster,  seems  very  unfavorable  to  such  a 
view.     One  of  his  friends  describes  ^him   as 
"  hasty  and  irritable,  but  soon  forgetting  the 
>    cause  of  excitement,  lacking  depth  of  pas- 
sion."    Another  says,  •*  I  have  known  Dr. 
Webster  to  be  considered  a  petulent  man, 
but  one  who  would  exhaust  his  sudden  fit  of 
petulance  in  words."     AU  concur  in  having 
"  never  heard  of  any  acts  of  violence."     Is  it 
likely  that  the  first  act  of  passionate  violence 
should  be  ill  the  calm  meridian  of  life,  and 
that  act  a  murder  ?     It  is,  indeed,  an  appal- 
ling thought ;  yet  the  facts  of  the  case,  well 
considered,  seem  inevitably  to  lead  to  it,  that 
the  needy  debtor,  hard  pressed  by  an  urgent 
creditor,  whom  he  could  no  longer  silence, 
and    was  without  the  means  of  satisfying ; 
want,   possibly  ;  loss  of  social  status,  expo- 
sure, bankruptcy  almost  certainly  in  waiting 
for  him  at  the  yery  next  step;  seeing  no 
other  issue  from  his  calamites,  (the  result, 
apparently,  of  careless  and  extravagant  hab- 
its,) and  not  having  virtue  to  bear  them,  con-* 
ceived  a  plan  of  getting  quit  of  the  debt  by 
the  murder  of  his  creditor.     Not  having  the 
means  of  payment,  and  well  knowing  that  no 
further  excuse  would   be  listened   to,   Dr. 
Webster  invited  Dr.  Parkman  into  his  labora- 


tory, just  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  lecture, 
prior  to  the  holidays,  and  having  thus  before 
him  a  week  of  leisure ;  in  his  conversation  on 
the  state  of  the  vault,  he  displayed  an  inter- 
est in  the  matter  otherwise  unexplained  ;  and 
on  that  fatal  morning  he  told  the  collector, 

ito  whom  Dr.  Parkman  had  been  applying 
or  payment  out  of  the  fees,)  "  You  will  have 
no  further  trouble  with  Dr.  Parkman,  for  I 
have  settled  with  him,**  Must  he  not  have 
then  been  contemplating  the  cruel  settlement? 
It  was  found  that  on  the  day  before  that  of 
Dr.  Parkman's  death,  Dr.  Webster  sent  to 
the  hospital  for  blood,  to  be  used,  according 
to  his  statements,  in  illustrating  his  lectures ; 
but  the  blood  was  not  obtained.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  that  he  required  it  for 
chemical  uses ;  it  may  have  been  wanted  in 
order  to  account  for  spots  requiring  some  ex- 
planation. There  is  one  other  matter  of  evi- 
dence which  we  have  reserved  until  now,  also 
leading  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  janitor 
states : — 

"  In  the  morning,  Friday,  November  23d,  after 
I  made  his  fire,  swept  the  room,  and  went  to  set 
the  broom  behind  the  door  leading  from  his  back* 
room  to  the  laboratory,  I  saw  the  sledge-hammer 
behind  the  door.  It  was  usually  in  the  laboratory* 
The  handle  was  about  two  feet  long,  of  white  oak, 
and  it  would  weigh  six  or  seven  pounds.  I  never 
saw  it  in  his  back-room,  or  anywhere,  except  in 
the  laboratory,  be(ore.  One  side  of  the  hammer 
was  about  as  large  as  half  an  orange,  and  it  was 
rounded  on  both  sides.  I  carried  it  down  stairs 
into  the  laboratory,  and  set  it  tip  against  the  box 
in  the  centre  of  the  laboratory.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  of  it  since,  though  I  have  hunted  the 
building  all  over." 

This  brings  us  to  the  manner  of  the  death, 
on  which  we  can  throw  no  farther  light,  and 
which,  even  Were  it  otherwise,  we  would  ra- 
ther leave  in  the  shade.     Whether  the  stab 
in  the  left  breast  or  the  fractures  of  the  skuU 
had  been  made  during  life  or  after  death, 
could  not  be  determined  with  any  certainty^ 
and   there   remained    no    other    indications 
about  the  body  to  tell  the  details  of  the 
story.     The  indictlment  contained  a  charge 
applicable  to  each  of  these ;  but  the  count 
chiefly  relied  on  charged  Dr.  Webster  with* 
having  "  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  mar- 
lice  aforethought,  and  by  some  means,  in-^ 
struments,   and  weapons,   to   the  jury  ua- 
known,"  deprived  George  Parkman  of  life. 

We  have  now  given  such  an  abstract  as 
our  limits  alloW  of  the  evidence  by  which  this 
charge  was  maintained.  In  defence,  few  ex- 
planations were  given  :  the  prisbner  disclaim- 
ed all  knowledge  of  the  remains,  (as  he  bad 
done  from  his  apprehension,)  and.seemed  ta 
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rely  chiefly  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  oh  his  own  reputation. 
Three  ^  his  own  daughters  were  also  ex- 
amined, in  order  to  prove  how  much  be  had 
been  at  home  (at  Cambridge)  during  ihat 
week  ;  but  their  evidence  in  no  respect  con- 
tradicted that  which  showed  him  to  have 
been  at  the  College  almost  daily,  but  ac- 
counted only  for  other  hours.  He  was  ably 
defended  by  the  Honorable  (Judge)  Pliny 
Merrick,  of  Worcester,  and  E.  D.  Sohier,  Esq., 
of  Boston ;  but  he  addressed  the  jury  himself 
after  his  counsel  had  spoken!  The  speech 
was  chiefly  an  attempt  to  explain  some  mi- 
nute particulars,  and  without  other  know- 
ledge of  those  particulars  would  be  unintelli- 
ble.  Among  them  were  certain  annoymous 
letters  with  reference  to  Dr.  Park  man's  dis- 
appearance, alleged  to  have  been  written  by 
Dr.  Webster,  but  to  which  we  have  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  advert,  as  to  which  he  pro- 
tested, "  I  call  my  God.  to  witness,  while  I 
positively  declare  I  never  wrote  them."  We 
shall,  however,  quote  one  sentence  from  this 
defence : — 

•*  My  very  calmness  has  been  brought  agains^ 
me — my  trust  has  been  iq  my  God  !  1  have  been 
advised  by  my  counsel  to  remain  as  calm  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  That  money  paid  Dr.  Parkman,  I  had  posi- 
tively laid  by,  from  day  to  day,  in  this  little  trunk, 
and  unfortunately  no  one  can  be  produced  who 
saw  me  pay  it.  Several  years  aji^o  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  having  students  in  my  laboratory,  but 
for  a  number  of  years  I  have  prepared  every ihinff 
with  my  own  hands.  The  reasons  why  I  excluded 
any  one  from  my  laboratory  are  obvious ;  I  will 
not  allude  to  them." 

**  His  remarks,"  We  are  told,  "  were  made  with 
ffreat  distinctness  and  earnestness,  yet  exhibited 
far  less  emotion  than  his  counsel  did  for  him,  and 
showed  that  he  had  profited  by  their  advice  to  keep 
calm." 

We  might  have  adverted  to  Dr.  Webster's 
behavior  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  ;  but  there 
seems  much  sense  in  a  remark  made  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  that,  "  it  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed to  have  a  very  slight  bearing.  Thtire  is 
nothing  from  the  experience  of  the  jury  to 
show  how  men  will  act  when  charged  with 
such  a  crime."  But  however  this  be,  it  pos- 
sesses a  great  moral  interest.  It  is  something 
to  know  it  to  be  not  impossible  for  the  fa- 
ther of  a  family,  who  has  all  his  hfe  long 
borne  a  fair  name,  and  associated  with  the 
good  and  gentle,  to  be  engaged  in  the  mom- 
iDg  in  the  murder  of  his  benefactor,  and  when 
he  has  washed  from  his  hands  the  blood 
and  the  ashes  of  the  furnace,   which  he 


had  been  feeding  with  flesh  and  bones,  '*  to 
appear  as  usual,"  trim  and  dressed  in  so- 
ciety in  the  evening,  "joining  in  conversa- 
tion on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  discoveries 
m  ventilation  ;**  or  to  retire  within  the  circle 
of  his  own  home,  unsuspected  and  unques- 
tioned by  his  wife  and  daughters,  ^*  reading 
to  them,  and  playing  whist.  When  first  told 
that  he  was  in  custody  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  he  was  very  violently  affected  with 
tremor  and  spasms,  so  as  to  lead  one  of  the 
officers  to  suspect  that  he  had  swallowed 
poison;  and  in  this  state,  while  unable  to 
stand,  was  taken  with  cruel  haste  to  the 
scene  of  death ;  b^t  he  soon  recovered  his 
self-possession;  and  during  that  long  trial, 
which  disclosed  facts  and  objects  that  must 
have  made  most  men  tremble,  he  maintained 
perfect  composure.  At  8  o'clock,  p.  m.,  of 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  trial,  March  30th, 
after  a  charge  from  the  Chief  Justice,  which 
occupied  in  delivery  no  more  than  three 
hours,  the  jury  retired  to  consider  the  case, 
and  at  ten  minutes  before  eleven,  they  re- 
turned into  Court  with  a  verdict  of  "  Guil- 
ty.*'*     The    Court    was     then    adjourned 


*  The  followiDg;  letter  from  one  of  the  jury,  which 
is  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Trial,  will  be  read, 
we  are  sure,  with  mucn  interest : — 


i< 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Traveler, 


"Gentlemen, — Having    read  in  several  papers 
what  purported  to  be  a  relation  of  the  scenes  and 
events  which  transpired  in  the  Jury- room  on  the 
trial  of  John  W.  Webster,  I  have  felt  desirous  (now 
that  the  sul^ectbas  been  brought  before  the  public 
mind,)  that  a  plain  statement  of  the  more  important 
matters  connected  with  the  Jury-room  should  be 
made,  as  it  might  prove  interesting,  if  not  instruc- 
tive, to  the  community.    The  Jury  was  composed 
of  twelve  men,  from  as  many  different  branches  of 
the  mechanical  and  mercantile  *  professions  ;'  they 
were  from   four  different  r^igious  denominationa, 
and  their  ages  varied  from  2S  to  66  years.    They 
vere  men  whom  I  should  designate  as  possessing 
good  sound  common  sense — men  capable  of  judging, 
of  discerning,  of  appreciating  evidence,  and  estima- 
ting its  importance.    The  Jurors,  after  they  had  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  as  the 
evidence  began  to  bear  with  crushing  weight  upon 
the  prisoner,  and  the  *  net- work  of  complicated  cir- 
cumstances' seemed  to  encircle  him,  felt  strongly 
the  need  of  *  that  wisidom  which  cometh  from  above,* 
to  guide  and  direct  tLeir  minds  aright,  in  their  most 
momentous  and  responsible  situation. 

"  It  was  then  that  our  worthy  Foreman  (whom 
we  all  must  highly  respect,  and  whom  we  shall 
ever  remember  with  pleasure)  proposed  to  the  Jury 
that  they  should  have  religious  Ber7iciBs  every  eve- 
ning. The  proposition  waB  most  cheerfully  responded 
to,  and  ever  after  that  time  the  voice  of  praise  and 
prayer  ascended,  as  we  trust,  from  sincere  hearts  to  the 
throne  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Mercy.  I  need  not 
aay  that  the  bnrden  of  every  prayer  was  for  wisdom 
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until  next  day,  when  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced,  to  be  carried  into  execution  "  at 
such  time  as  the  Executive  Government  of 
this  Commonwealth  may  by  their  warrant  ap- 
point." Proceedings  were  taken,  but  unsuc- 
cessful, on  the  part  of  Dr.  Webster,  to  set 
aside  the  trial,  on  the  ground  of  some 
merely  technical  informalities,  which  have  de- 
layed the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  we 
have  not  jet  heard  that  any  day  has  been 
named. 


to  guide  and  direct  unto  a  right  decision,  and  for 
blessings  most  rich  and  precious  to  descend  upon  the 
priifoner  and  his  afflictea  family. 

**  I  now  come  to  the  closing  part  of  this  moment- 
ous trial.  When  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  had 
given  in  their  testimony,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  announced  the  evidence  on  their  part 
cloned,  a  feeling  of  pain  and  anguish  must  have 
come  over  the  mind  of  every  Juror.  '  What!  can 
no  more  be  said — no  more  be  done  in  behalf  of  the 
unhappy  prisoner?  Is  that  the  evidence — the  only 
evidence  on  which  we  are  to  place  our  verdict  of 
*Not  OuiUitr 

"  At  that  very  time,  with  the  light  which  the  able 
charge  of  the  uhief-Justice  aAerward  gave  ut  on 
several  points  of '  the  law  and  the  evidence,'  I  think 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
the  Jury  when  I  say,  that  they  were  as  fully  pre- 
pared for  their  verdict  as  they  were  when  they  re- 
aired  to  the  Jury  room,  after  listening  to  the  most 
cble  and  eloquent  pleas  of  the  prisoner't  senior 
uouDsel  and  tne  Attorney- General,  so  strongly,  so 
ftlly  had  the  evidence  pointed  to  the  prisoner  as 
the  guilty  man,  akd  to  no  one  else.  After  the  Jury 
had  gone  to  their  room — with  the  various  evidences 
of  guilt  spread  out  on  the  table  before  them,  and 
the  door  locked  upon  them,  shut  out  as  it  were  en- 
tirely from  the  world,  with  nothing  but  the  eye  of 
the  Omniscient  Ood  upon  (hero — so  painful  ^^'aa  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  so  unwilling  were  they  to 
come  to  the  result  which  cUl  felt  they  must  come  to, 
that  thirty  to  forty  minutes  were  spent  ere  anything 
was  done ;  when  at  last  the  voice  of  the  Foreman 
was  heard  calling  them  to  order,  and  reminding 
them  of  duty,  however  painful.  And  when  they 
had  all  taken  their  seats  aroupd  the  table,  then  it 
was  that  one  of  the  Jurors  arose  and  said,  'Mr. 
Foreman,  before  entering  upon  the  further  conside- 
ration and  decision  of  this  most  important  matter,  I 
would  propose  that  we  seek  for  Divine  wisdom  and 
guidance.'  The  proposition  oaet  with  a  cordial  re- 
sponse, and  the  Foreman  called  upen  a  Juror  to 
offer  prayer.  This  was  done  most  feelingly  and 
sincerely.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  mo>t  trying 
and  painful  part  of  oui^ arduous  duty.  The  various 
articles  which  were  put  into  the  case  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Jury,  and  particularly  those  things 
which  seemed  to  bear  most  strongly  against  the  pri- 
soner. The  final  decision  of  the  question  was  re- 
solved into  three  parts : 

'*  First,  Are  the  remains  of  a  human  body,  found 
in  the  Medical  College,  on  the  80th  November,  1849, 
those  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Parkman  ? 

**  Second,  Did  Dr.  George  Parkman  come  to  his 
death  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  W.  Webster,  in  the 
Medical  College,  on  the  28d  November,  1 S49  f 

« Third,  U  Dr.  John  W.  Webster  guilty,  as  set 


It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  question  of  capital  pun- 
ishments will  form  an  obstacle  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  jurors  in  this  case  who  were  held 
disqualified  by  holding  such  opinions  on  this 
subject  as  would  prevent  them  from  convict- 
ing, (four  out  of  twenty- two  who  were  call- 
ed,) the  balance  would  seem  to  be  much  in 
favor  of  the  older  doctrine.  It  may  surely 
be  said,  at  least,  that  if  Dr.  Webster  is  not 
executed,  capital  punishments  have  come  to 
an  end  in  Massachusetts.  Such  a  case  as 
the  present  appears  to  test  whether  people 
mean  what  they  say,  who  speak  of  the  re- 
formation of  the  criminal  as  the  chief  end  of 
punishment;  for  probably  no  one  believes 
that  confined  alone,  or  in  the  company  of 
other  criminals  and  of  tyrnkeys,  with  the 
occasional  visits  of  the  Jail  chaplain,  and  sub- 
ject to  any  model- prison  discipline  which 
even  the  most  approved  system  pursued  in 
the  United  States  affords.  Dr.  Webster  will 
be  exposed  to  better  influences  than  in  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  daughters  and  of  just 
enlightened  Christian  friends.  Indeed,  the 
instances  in  which  "  penitentiaries"  are  truly 
places  of  repentance  or  reformation,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  very  few  ;  and  they  occur  per- 
haps all,  or  nearly  all,  among  those  offenders 
who  haye  been  from  the  womb  such  outcasts 

that,   having  never  known,   in   any  better 

« 

forth  in  the  indictment,  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Pf. 
George  Parkman? 

"  When  the  vote  on  the  first  question  was  put, 
twelve  hands  arosie  immediately.  Some  little  dis- 
cussion then  took  plac^,  when  the  second  question 
wat  tested,  and  twelve  hands  at  once  arose.  The 
Third — the  most'  important  question  of  all— -was 
next  to  be  tried.  Quite  a  pause  ensued.  One  Jo- 
ror — in  his  sympathies  of  kmdness  for  the  prisoner, 
(who  was  his  personal  acquaintance  or  friend.)  aQd 
his  afflicted  family,  shrunk  from,  the  *fier^  ordcaL' 
*  Can't  we  stop  here!  Oan't  the  law  be  vmdicated 
and  justice  satisfied  if  we  pause  here  ?  Must  we 
take  the  life  of  the  unhappy  prisoner }'  Some  dia- 
cushion  ehSHed ;  the  mind  of  the  Juror  seemed  more 
calm,  and  he  expressed  his  readinens  to  vote  on  the 
Jinal  question,  which  was  then  put,  and  twelve 
hands  arose.  The  die  was  cast,  and  John  W.  Wel^- 
ster  was  pronounced  guilty  of  murder. 

**  Tiius  ended  the  closing  scene  in  the  Jury-room. 
What  afterwards  transpii«d  in  the  Court  room  is 
already  known  to  the  public.  When  our  Formau 
then  pronounced  that  awful  word — Guilty  I  the  Jury, 
as  well  as  the  prisoner,  trembled,  aed  grew  laint. 
And  what  a  relief  it  was  to  us,  when  we  were  agaia 
allowed  to  '  go  free,*  apd  rejoin  our  families  and 
friends  after  so  long  and  painful  a  separation ;  and 
there  was  not  a  Juror's  heart  but  would  have  leaped 
for  joy  could  the  prisoner  have  been  justly  allowed 
the  same  unspeakable  blessing. 

•*  BoiUm,  JprU  8, 1850.         Ow»  of  thi  Jcbt." 
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sense,  euardian,  provider,  guide,  or  teacher, 
but  dnfting  about  with  other  refuse  among 
the  eddies  of  society,  they  have  there,  in 
prison,  first  found  kindness  and  a  home. 

This  trial  suggests  many  reflections;  we 
can  hardly  hint  at  one  of  these.  It  illus- 
trates the  extreme  difficulty  of  utterly  de- 
stroying a  murdered  body.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  more  favorable 
to  such  destruction  than  those  which  were 
here  present.  An  able  chemist  iq  his  labo- 
ratory, with  furnace,  stoire,  water,  all  man- 
ner of  acids  and  alkalies,  has  a  week  for  this 
hateful  work ;  and  still  it  is  so  little  done 
that  of  no  single  limb  could  it  be  said  that 
nothing  remained.  Is  it  that  the  charitable 
Elements,  which  so  soon  obliterate  the  re- 
cords of  human  frailty,  are  slow  to  efface  the 
traces  of  murder  ? 

Our  readeris  will  now  judge  how  far  this 
trial  deserved  the  notice  to  which  we  have 
deemed  it  entitled.  The  Attorney- General 
concluded  his  powerful  speech  in  these 
words  : — "  I  do  feel,  gentlemen,  that  upon 
twelve  men  here  is  resting  a  higher  respon- 
sibility than  ever  rested  on  twelve  men  in 
Massachusetts  before.  Remember  that  we 
have  had  here,'  through  these  long  and  weary 
days,  those  whose  labors  will  carry  this  trial 
into  all  lands,  to  be  read  in  all  languages." 
To  what  extent  these  anticipations  are  to  be 
fulfilled  we  shall  not  pronounce.  It  was  a 
rhetorical,  and  may  have  been  an  exagge- 
rated statement ;  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Webster  of  Boston  will  be  long 
remembered  with  infamv. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written  a 
new  element  has  come  under  notice,  being 
Dr.  Webster's  confession  ;  obtained  on  the 
23d  of  May,  by  the  ufgency  of  his  spiritual 
adviser,  by  whom  it  was  believed,  and. laid 
before  a  meeting  of  Council  at  Boston  on  the 
2d  July,  with  a  petition  for  commutation  of 
punishment,  and  an  elaborate  argument  in 
support  of  the  petition.  It  is  too  long  for 
insertion  here,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  at  pre- 
sent in  possession  of  it,  has  been  made  suffi- 
ciently public  by  otlier  means.*     We  shall, 


*  It  will  be  found  in  the  7\me$  and  Morning 
Chronicle  newspapers  of  the  18th  July,  the  latter 
cootaioing  also  an  earlier  petitioa.(JuQe  4tb),  which 
was  afterward  withdrawn.  Both  petitions  are 
siffDed  by  Dr.  Webster.  This  earlier  petition  con- 
taias  the  following  paragraph : — "  I  would  most 
respectfully  and  humbly  petition  your  Excellency 
(the  Governor)  and  the  Honorable  Council,  to  be 
permitted  to  declare,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  the  awful  crime — 
that  I  never  entertained  any  other  than  the  kindest 


however,  quote  that  part  which  professes  to 
relate  the  manner  in  which  the  murder  was 
committed : — 

"  Dr.  Parkman  agreed  to  cq^ll  on  me  as  I  pro- 
posed. He  came,  accordingly,  between  half-past 
one  and  two  o'clock,  entering  At  the  lecture-room 
door.  I  was  engaged  in  removing  some  glasses 
from  my  lecture-room  table  into  the  room  in  the 
rear,  called  the  upper  laboratory.  He  came  ra- 
pidly down  the  step,  and  followed  me  into  the  la- 
boratory. He  immediately  addressed  me  with 
ffreat  energy — *  Are  you  ready  for  me.  Sir  ? 
Have  you  got  the  money  ?*  I  replied,  *  No,  Dr. 
Parkman  ;*  and  I  was  ♦hen  beginning  to  state  my 
condition  and  my  appeal  to  him,  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  me,  and  interrupted  me  with  much  ve- 
hemence. He  called  me  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar, 
and  went  on  heaping  on  me  the  most  bitter  taunts 
and  opprobrious  epithets.  While  he  was  speak- 
ing he  drew  out  a  handful  of  papers  from  his 
pocket,  and  took  from  among  them  my  two 
notes,  and  also  an  old  letter  from  Dr.  Ho- 
sack,  written  many  years  ago,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  success  in  getting  me  appoint- 
ed Professor  of  Chemistry.  *  You  see,'  he  said, 
^  I  got  you  into  ypur  office,  and  now  I  will  get  you 
out  of  it*  He  put  back  into  his  pocket  allthe 
papers  except  the  letter  and  the  notes.  I  cannot 
tell  how  long  the  torrent  of  threats  and  invectives 
continued,  and  I  can  recall  to  memory  but  a  small 
portion  of  what  he  said  ;  at  first  I  kept  interpos- 
ing* trying  to  pacifv  him,  so  that  I  might  obtain 
the  object  for  which  I  sought  the  interview,  but 
I  could  not  stop  him,  and  soon  my  own  temper 
was  up ;  I  forgot  everything,  and  felt  nothing  but 
the  sting  of  his  words.  I  was  excited  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  passion,  and  while  he  was  speaking 
and  gesticulating  in  the  most  violent  ana  mena- 
cing manner,  thrusting  the  letter  and  his  fist  into 
my  face,  in  my  fury  1  seized  whatever  thing  was 
handiest,  (it  was  a  stick  of  wood,)  and  dealt  him 
an  fnstantaneous  blow  with  all  the  force  that 
passion  could  give  it  I  did  not  know,  or  think, 
or  care,  where  I  should  hit  him,  nor  how  hard,  nor 
what  the  efi^t  would  be.  It  was  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  force 
of  the  bio  V.  He  fell  instantly  upon  the  pave- 
ment. There  was  no  second  blow ;  he  did  not 
move.  I  stooped  down  over  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  lifeless.  Blood  flowed  from  his  mouth,  and 
I  got  a  sponge  and  ^iped  it  away.  I  got  some 
ammonia  and  applied  it  to  his  nose,  but  without 
effect.  Perhaps  I  spent  ten  minutes  in  attempts 
to  resuscitate  him,  but  I  found  he  was  absolutely 
dead.    In  my  horror  and  ct)nstemation  I  ran  in- 

feelings  towards  Dr.  Parkman,  and  that  I  never  had 
any  inducement  to  injure,  in  any  way,  him,  whom  I 
have  long  numbered  among  my  best  friends.  To 
Him  •  who  seeth  in  secret,'  and  before  whom  I  may 
ere  long  be  called  to  appear,  would  I  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  what  I  now  declare,  as  also  for  the 
truth  of  the  solemn  declaration  that  I  had  no  agen- 
cy in  placing  the  remains  of  a  human  body  in  or 
under  my  room  in  the  Medical  Ck)llege  in  Boston, 
nor  do  I  inow  by  whom  they  were  so  placed  there." 
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slinclively  to  the  doon  Kod  bolted  them,  Ihedoora 
of  the  lecture-room, and  ofthe  laboratory  below. 
And  then,  what  wan  I  to  do  7  II  never  occurred 
to  me  to  go  out  and  declare  what  had  been  doop, 
and  oblaiD  aseialance.  luw  nothing  but  the  al- 
ternative or  a  BUcceBifnl  moveraeot  and  ronceal- 
ment  of  the  body  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  infamy 
and  destruction  on  the  other.  The  first  thing  I 
did,  as  soon  aa  I  could  do  anything,  was  to  draw 
the  body  into  the  private  room  adjoining,  where  I 
took  off  the  clothes  and  began  putting  them  into 
the  fire,  which  was  burning  in  (he  upper  labora* 
tory.  They  were  all  consumed  there  that  after- 
noon, with  papers,  pocbet-book,  and  whatever 
they  contained." 

Thus  far  we  have  lei  the  narrative  spe>:k 
for  itself;  but  we  shall  not  transfer  into 
these  pages  the  painful  details  which 
describe  the  separation  and  disposal  of  the 
pEtrts.  It  is  enough)  for  our  purpose  to  let 
it  be  known  that  Dr.  Webster  proceeded 
instantly  to  his  work,  and  that  before  he  left 
the  laboratory  at  six  o'clock  that  evening 
the  clothes  had  been  all  burned  in  the  stove, 
(nothing  having  been  removed  from  the 
pockets  except  the  watch,  thrown  over  the 
Iridge;)  the  body  dismembered;  the  head, 
viscera,  and  some  of  the  limbs  thrown  into 
the  furnace,  (where  a  fire  was  burning  for 
the  purpose  of  making  oiygen  gas,)  "and 
fuel  heaped  on;"  and  the  remainder  of  the 
body  put  in  two  cisterns  with  wat«r,  one  of 
which  was  under  the  lid  of  the  lecture  room 
table,  and  the  other  in  the  loner  laboratory, 
into  the  latter  of  which  a  quantity  of  potash 
was  at  the  same  time  thrown. 

The  narralire  then  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  When  the  body  had  been. thus  all  disposed  of, 
.  I  cleared  away  all  traces  of  what  had  been  done. 
I  think  the  stick  with  wbicb  the  fatal  blow  had 
been  struck,  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  the  stump,  of 
a  large  grape  vine— say  two  mches  in  diameter, 
and  two  feel  long.  It  was  one  of  several  pieces 
which  I  bad  carried  in  from  Cambridge  long  be- 
fore, for  tbe  purpose  of  sbowing  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain chemical  fluids  in  coloring  wood,  by  being 
absorbed  Into  the  pores.  The  grape  vine,  being 
a  >ery  porous  wood,  was  well  adapted  for  thai 
purpose.  Another  longer  stick  bad  been  used  as 
intended,  and  exhibits  to  the  students,  'Hiis 
one  had  not  been  used.  I  put  it  into  the  fire.  [ 
took  up  the  two  notes  cither  from  the  table  or  the 
floor ;  [  think  the  table,  close  by  where  Dr. 
Parkman  had  fallen.  I  seized  an  old  metallic 
pen  lying  on  the  table,  dssbed  it  across  the  face, 
and  through  the  signatures,  and  put  them  in  my 
pocket.  I  do  not  know  why  I  did  this  rather  than 
put  them  in  the  fire,  for  I  had  not  considered  for 
a  moment  what  effect  either  mode  of  disposing  of 
them  would  have  on  the  mortgage,  or  ray  indebt- . 
edness  to  Dr.   Parkman  antrtfie  other   persona  ] 


interested,  and  I  had  not  yet  given  a  single 
thought  to  the  question  as  to  whst  account  I 
ahouM  give  of  the  object  or  result  of  my  interview 
with  Dr.  Parkman.  I  never  saw  the  sledge 
hammer  spoken  of  by  Littlefield ;  never  knew  of 
its  existence,  at  least  1  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
I  left  the  college  to  go  home  as  late  as  sixo'cloek. 
I  collected  myself  ae  well  as  I  could,  that  I  might 
meet  my  fairuly  and  others  with  composure." 

The  only  farther  facts  stated  in  this  con- 
fession which  we  shall  notice  are  as  foUowa : 
That  Dr.  Webster  had  brought  the  Turkish 
knife  from  Cambridge  to  have  the  sheath  r«- 
paired,  and  that  no  use  was  made  of  it,  the 
marks  of  recent  cleaning  being  the  wo)^  of 
his  daughters,  and  the  other  knife  being  his 
only  instrument ;  that  on  Sunday  he,  for  the 
first  time,  made  up  his  mind  what  course  to 
take,  and  what  account  to  give  of  the  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Parkman  ;  that  on  the  same 
day  he  looked  into  the  laboratory,  but  did 
nothing  ;  that  on  Monday,  after  the  officers' 
visit,  he  threw  the  parts  which  had  been  un- 
der tbe  lecture  table  Into  the  vault,  and 
packed  the  thorax  into  the  tea-chest  among 
tan  which  had  long  been  in  the  laboratory. 
The  following  statements  we  shall  give  m 
his  own  words . — 

"  The  perforation  of  'he  tliora;t  bad  been  made 
by  the  knife.  At  the  time  of  removing  the  via> 
cera  on  VVednexday,  I  put  on  kindlings,  and  made 
a  lire  in  the  furnace  hclow,  having  lirst  poked 
down  the  ashes.  Some  of  the  limbs,  I  cannot  re- 
member which,  or  how  many,  were  consumed  at 
tbat  time.  This  was  tbe  last  I  had  lo  dd  with 
tbe  remains.  The  tin  box  was  designed  to  re- 
ceive the  Ihnrax,  though  I  had  not  concluded 
where  I  should  finally  put  the  box.  Tbe  fish 
hookt,  tied  UD  as  grapples,  were  to  be  used  for 
drawing  up  tlie  parts  in  the  vault,  whenever  I 
should  determine  how  lo  dispose  of  them,  and  yet, 
strange  enough,  I  had  a  confused  double  object  in 
ordering  the  box,  and  making  the  grapples.  I 
had  before  intended  to  get  such  things  lo  send  to 
Fayal  ;  (he  box  to  hold  the  plants  and  other  ar- 
ticles whict"  I  wished  to  protect  from  ibe  salt- 
water and  the  sea  air,  and  Ihe  hooka  to  be  used 
there  in  obtaining  coralline  plants  from  the  «e>. 
It  was  this  previously  intended  use  of  them  that 
suggested  and  mixed  itself  up  with  the  idea  of  the 
other  application.  I  doubt,  even  now.  to  which 
use.  they  would  have  been  applied.  1  bad  not 
used  the  hooks  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 
When  I  found  the  carriage  was  stopping  at  the 
gaol,  I  was  sure  of  my  fate.  Before  leaving  the 
carriage  I  took  a  dose  of  strychnine  from  my 
pocket  and  swallowed  it  I  had  prepared  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  pill  before  I  left  my  laboratory  on 
the  23d.  I  thought  I  CoOld  not  bear  to  sur?i*a 
detection.  I  thought  It  was  a  large  dose.  The 
■"ate  of  my  nervous  system  probably  defeated  its 
action  partially.    Tbe  effects  of  tbe  poison  wen 
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terrible  befonddeicription.  It  wat  io  operation 
at  the  college,  and  berore  I  went  there,  bat  most 
•everely  aJlerwardB,  I  wrofe  but  one  of  the 
anonymoas  letters  prod  need  Mthe  tria1~tbe  one 
miilM  at  EmI  Cambridge.  I  have  drawn 
up,  io  leparate  papcrf,  an  explanation  of  the 
use  I  intended  to  miUie  of  the  .blood  «ent  for 
on  Thursday  the  23d,  and  of  the  coDvenatign  with 
Littletield  about  the  dissecting  vault.  I  think 
that  Peltee,  in  his  teeiimony,  nl  the  trial,  put  loo 
strongly  my  words  about  having  settled  with  Dr. 
Parkman.  Whatever  I  did  say  of  the  hind  was  in 
tbe  hope  I  entertained  that  I  should  be  able  to 
pacify  Dr.  Parkman,  and  make  some  arrangement 
with  him,  and  wb«  said  in  order  to  quiet  Petlee, 
who  was  becoming  restive  under  the  solicitationa 
irfDr.PaTk.iaiL]f 

We  have  it  then  on  Dr.  Webst«r'8  own 
statement,  that  he  murdered  Dr.  Parkmau, 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  the  murder 
an  a^gravftted  one.  When  the  just,  although 
passionate  and  even  insulting  remonstrances 
or  threats  of  an  injured  creditor  and  bene- 
factor, sixty  years  old,  are  met  by  a  suddenly 
fatal  felling  blow  on  the  head;  and  that 
within  the  rooms  of  a  Medical  College,  from 
the  band  of  a  professor  there,  who  had  in- 
vited the  interview,  it  is  surely  u  crime  of 
great  atrocity.  Of  this  crime  Dr..  Webster 
now  stands  confessed  as  guiUy.  But  the  far- 
ther queslion  arises,  is  the  statement  true  ? 
We  think  not ;  so  far  as  it  confines  his  guilt 
within  even  those  limits;  and  shall  now  give 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  tliis  conclu- 
sion rests. 

Dr.  Webster  is  twice  perjured;  first  at 
trial,  and  then  in  the  petition,  he  hod  in  the 
most  solemn  and  emphatic  terms  (»lled  Qod 
to  witness  that  he  was. innocent  of  the  crime 
which  he  has  since  confessed.  The  fact  of 
his  still  protesting  his  innocence  of  a  prtmedi- 
taled  murder,  in  solemn  words,  "  As  I  live, 
as  God  is  my  witness,''  can  give  his  state- 
ment no  weight ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  use 
more  solemn  language  than  that  he  had  al- 
ready ptxtfaned.  We  cannot  then  regard  his 
statement  as  having  any  claim  whatever  to 
be  believed  in  his  favor.  We  may  take  it; 
however,  as  a  hypothesis,  and  shall  consider 
in  two  or  three  words  (1.)  how  far  it  is  coher- 
ent and  probable  in  itself;  and  (2.)  bow  far 
it  agrees  with  facts  otherwise  known.  But 
our  first  remark  is,  that  it  is  tbe  minimum  of 
a  confession  ;  adding  little  of  any  moment  to 
our  knowledge,  and  just  admitting  the  least 
guilt  which  could  with  any  plausibility  ac- 
count for  the  unquestionable  facts. .  The 
chances  are  much  against  such  a  confession 
containing  the  whole  truth  ;  however  inter- 
esting it  may  be  as  verifying  the  judgment 
already  given  oa  the  particulars  of  evidence, 
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which  it  doea  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  shew- 
ing how  truly,  by  a  patient  eiamioation  of 
facts  and  circumstances,  we  may  read  the 
history  of  a  murderer's  most  secret  hours. 
(1.)  It  seems  improbable  that  such  a  blow 
given  with  such  a  weapon,  (the  porosity  of 
which  would  lessen  its  deadliness,)  should.  Id 
the  circumstances,  cause  immedi;ite  death ; 
more  improbable  that  a  man  who  had  never 
before  been  known  to  commit  an  act  of  vio- 
lence, should,  on  the  provocation  of  words 
merely,  give  such  a  blow;  most  improbable 
that  having  done  it  with  the  violence  of  ex- 
treme ungovemed  passion,  be  should  instantly 
resume  his  wonted  calmness,  and  spending 
only  ten  minutes  in  the  attempt  to  restore, 
without  even  a  thought  of  disclosure,  go  on 
considerately  to  such  a  disposal  of  the  body 
as  men  of  ordinary  nerve  must  have  shrunk 
from.  If  he  felt  so  little  guilty  in  the  matter, 
would  he  have,  on  tbe  spot,  prepared  poison  ? 
If  he  bad  never  thought  of  their  relation  to 
the  debt,  why  should  he  have  scored  and 
pocketed  the  notes  ?  Is  it  hkely,  that  hav- 
ing on  his  table  the  large,  double-edged  Turk- 
ish knife,  he  should  have  used  only  a  clasp 
hunting-knife  for  such  a  purpose  ?  If  the 
marks  of  cleaning  were  his  daughter's,  he 
could  easily  have  proved  it,  for  they  were  ex- 
amined on  other  matters. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  Intrinsic  difficulties 
which  meet  us  on  reading  his  confession ; 
and  if  we  now  measure  with  it  the  known 
facts,  we  shall  find  it  quite  inadequate  to 
explmn  those  from  which  chiefly  we  inferred 
the  murder  to  have  been  dehberate.  (S.) 
There  still  remains  against  Dr.  Webster  tlie 
statement  to  PeLtee,  that  "  he  had  settled 
with  Dr.  Parkman ;"  and  the  improbability, 
that  not  having  tlie  means  of  payment,  he 
should  have  invited  Dr.  Parkman  to  the 
laboratory  with  any  hope  of  appeasing  him. 
Or,  can  we  believe  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  sledge  hammer  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  laboratory,  and  was  found  behind 
the  inner  door  on  that  very  Friday  morning? 
Littlefieid  had  not  put  it  there  ;  and  no  one 
else  had  access.  If  Dr.  Webster  had  re- 
quired blood  for  one  of  his  lectures,  he  could 
surely  have  proved  the  fact,  or  its  probability. 
The  conversation  with  Littlefieid  about  tbe 
vault  remains  unexplained.*  Is  it  likely 
that  a  fire  in  the  furnace  was  necessary  for 


*  The  T«c«Dt  BtatameDt  made  by  Dr.  Webster  io 
regard  to  then  two  matters,  appesn  not  to  have 
been  publiibed  ;  but  aa  we  are  already  in  poaees- 
sion  of  the  ezpUaatioDs  od  both  points,  which  he 
^ve  at  ihe  times  referred  to,  we  can  hardly  be- 
liave  that  any  fkrther  Biplauatiatu  will  be  of  much 
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so  common  a  purpose  as  making  oxygen  gas ; 
and  that  the  janitor  had  never,  during  years, 
known  a  6re  there  ?  Now,  if  each  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, regarded  by  itself,  is  to  have 
some  weight,  what  shall  we  say  when  we  find 
them  all  meeting,  the  hammer,  the  blood,  the 
fire,  on  that  fatal  day,  the  conversation  about 
the  vault  the  day  before  that  on  which  the 
interview  was  asked  ?  Would  God  we  could 
discover  some  other  theory  which  should  ex> 


plain  the  facts  involving  less  terrible  guilt ! 
But  the  conclusioA  we  had  before  come  to 
remains  unshaken,  is  rather  confirmed  by  this 
confession.  However,  we  may  err  in  this 
judgment,  we  are  aware  our  error  can  at 
least  have  no  effect  on  Dr.  Webster's  fate, 
which  will  have  been  finally  determined  long 
before  these  pages  can  by  any  accident  have 
been  carried  across  the  Atlantic. 
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OircK  in  my  childish  davt  I  beard 
A  woman's  voice  that  slowly  read, 
How  'twizt  two  shadowy  mountains  sped 
Four  colored  steeds,  four  chariotir  whirr'd. 

I  watched  until  she  laid  the  book 
On  the  white  casement- ledge  again ; 
My  heart  beat  high  with  joyful  pain 
On  that  strange  oracle  to  look. 

Day  after  day  I  would  ascend 
The  staircase'in  that  large  old  house. 
And  still  and  timorous  as  a  mouse 
I  sat  and  made  the  book  my  friend. 

I  saw  the  birth  of  seas  and  skies, 
The  first  sweet  woman,  first  brave  man ; 
1  saw  how  morning  light  began, 
How  faded— over  Paradise. 

I  stood  with  the  first  Arab  boy ; 
I  saw  the  mother  and  the  child. 
Of  Oriental  vision  wild, 
Laugh  by  the  well  for  utter  joy. 

I  saw  the  youth  go  forth  at  mom, 
A  traveler  to  the  Syrian  land, 
And  in  the  lonely  evening  staiid 
An  exile  weary  and  forlorn. 

I  saw  him  by  the  roadside  lay 

His  sunken  head  upon  a  stone, 

And  while  he  slumbered,  still  and  lone, 

A  dream  fell  on  him,  fair  as  day. 

I  saw  a  golden  ladder  reach 
From  earth  to  heaven  amon^  the  stars. 
And  up  and  down  its  gleaming  bars 
Trod  stately  angels  without  speech. 

{    What  wonders  did  I  not  behold  I 
Dark  gorgeous  women,  turbaned  men, 


White  tents,  like  ships,  in  plain  and  glen, 
Slaves,  palm  trees,  camals,  pearls,  and  gold. 

Ah !  many  an  hour  I  sat  and  read, 
And  Qod  seemed  with  me  all  day  long ; 
Joy  murmured  a  sweet  undersong, 
I  talk'd  with  angels,  with  them  fed. 

It  was  an  old  deserted  room  ; 
There  was  a  skylight  strait  above, 
And  the  blue  sky  look'd  through  like  love, 
Softening  and  coloring  mortal  gloom. 

No  playmate  had  I,  knew  no  game, 
Yet  sometimes  left  my  book  to  run 
And  blow  bright  bubbles  in  the  sun — 
In  after  life  we  do  the  same. 

That  time  is  gone ;  you  think  me  weak 
That  I  regret  that  perish*d  time, 
That  I  recall  my  golden  prime 
With  beating  heart  and  blushing  cheek. 

Tl)st  Book  BO  prized,  you  tell  me,  friend. 
Is  full  of  false  and  deadlv  tales : 
Tou  say,  **  a  palsied  world  bewails 
Its  influence  ;  but  it  soon  shall  end." 

Thank  God  for  that :  I  live  for  truth. 
Glad  to  lesign  each  rainbow  sham ; 
But  still  remembering  what  I  am, 
I  praise  my  sweet  and  saintly  youth. 

It  was  so  genial  and  sincere, 

My  joy  and  wonder  were  so  strong, 

So  rare  and  delicate  a  song 

Young  LifeVaa  singing  in  mine  ear. 

I  therefore  still  in  fancy  climb 
Up  to  that  old  and  faded  rbom. 
Where  feelings  like  fresh  roses  bloom 
Over  the  grave  of  that  fair  time. 
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COURTSHIP  IN  THE  TIME  OF  KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 


In  presenting  our  readers  with  the  follow- 
ing narrative^  we  must  assure  them,  in  the 
first  pjace,  that  it  is,  in  all  respects,  a  true 
and  faithful  one;  being  compiled  from  the 
autograph  memoranda  and  diary  of  the  prin- 
cipal character  therein,  respecting  whom  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  by 
way  of  introduction.  Be  it  understood,  then, 
that  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year 
1620,  a  certain  young  man,  by  name  Sy- 
monds  D'Ewes,  being  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  lately  a  fellow- commoner  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  came  up  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his 
studies  in  the  learned  society  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  His  father,  Paul  D'Ewea,  was  one 
of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery,  and  usually 
brought  up  his  family  from  the  (Country  to 
reside  with  him  in  town  during  the  term. 
He  had  five  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  in  her  twentieth  year ;  and  pn  this  occa- 
sion he  took  a  lodging  for  them  in  the 
Strand. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Symonds  D'Ewes 
gives  his  father  the  character  of  being  nig- 
gardly, irascible,  and>  austere.  Although  he 
was  a  man  of  very  considerable  wealth — his 
official  gains  amounting  to  £1100  per  annum, 
and  his  wife,  now  deceased,  having  been 
heiress  to  a  large  estate — he  could  not  be 
induced  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment with  his  son  upon  the  important  sub- 
ject of  allowance.  And  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, when  the  son  was  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  his  father's  parsimony,  and  the 
father's  angry  temper  excited  by  the  son's 
over-bold  remonstrances,  that  their  discus- 
sions terminated  in  a  very  unbecoming  out- 
break. Such  had  been  the  case  very  recently, 
on  the  son's  bringing  home  with  him  from 
college  a  tutor's  account,  which  the  father 
for  some  time  positively  refused  to  discharge ; 
and  the  result  was  an  angry  and  sullen  feel- 
ing on  both  sides. 


As  party  spirit,  both  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion, was  running  extremely  high,  it  may 
be  well  to  observe  that  the  D'Eweses  be- 
longed to  the  great  and  increasing  body 
designated  by  themselves  the  "  religious  and 
honest"  of  mankind,  and  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  "  Puritans."  Not  only  in  respect  to 
doctrine,  but  also  in  respect  to  discipline, 
they  were  admirers  of  the  school  of  Calvin. 
But  inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the  lower 
clergy,  and  even  of  the  bishops,  were  as  yet 
decidedly  Calvmistic  in  doctrine.  Episcopacy 
was  acquiesced  in  by  them  as  an  ordinance 
which  might  be  tolerated  for  the  present. 
After  the  Prelacy  had  become  Arminian,  and 
had  shown,  as  it  was  thought,  an  inclination 
to  resume  some  of  the  cast-off  insignia  of  Po- 
pery, enforcing  the  observance  of  ceremonies 
which  \^ere  looked  upon  as  superstitious, 
our  hero  became  an  opponent  of  Episcopacy. 
In  regard  to  the  civil  government  of  the 
country,  the  Puritans  had  not,  either  now  or 
at  any  subsequent  period,  any  dislike  to  mon- 
archy in  the  abstract :  though  they  set  them- 
selves very  decidedly  against  those  measures 
by  which  James,  if  he  had  succeeded,  would 
have  made  the  monarchy  an  absolute  one. 
Our  hero,  in  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  supported  the  Crown  to 
the  best  of  bis  ability,  even  to  the  last. 

His  tastes  and  pursuits  were  literary,  and 
of  a  decidedly  senous  cast.  At  Cambridge 
he  was  a  hard  reader,  and  he  had  brought 
away  with  him  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
Latin  and  a  smattering  of  Greek.  In  divini- 
ty be  was  better  versed  than  in  either.  Three 
sermons  on  the  Sunday  he  made  a  point  of 
attending,  besides  one  or  two  lectures  during 
the  week ;  and  what  he  heard  he  also  digest- 
ed. Certain  of  his  friends  told  him,  indeed, 
that  he  ought  to  become  a  minister  rather 
than  a  lawyer ,  but,  for  some  reason  not 
alleged,  it  was  decided  otherwise.  He  de- 
voted himself  in  after  life  to  the  study  of 
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the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native  land ; 
and  his  name  is  now  associated  with  those 
of  his  friends,  Selden,  Cotton,  and  Dug- 
dale. 

From  a  personal  description  which  he  gives 
of  his  sister  Cecilia,  with  whom  we  are  in- 
formed in  another  place  that  he  was  "  ac- 
counted admirably  to  symmetrize,"  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  had  *'  a  very  well-favored 
and  pleasing  countenance,  with  a  full  and 
quick  black  eye*"  In  another  place  we  are 
informed  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  labor 
under  a  slight  obliquity  of  vision,  and  "  the 
black  ball  of  the  right  eye  was  somewhat 
dilated."  For  this  defect  the  midwife  who 
introduced  him  into  the  world  is  made  re- 
sponsible ;  and  he  professes  to  entertain  some 
doubt  that  it  was  done  "  maliciously,"  and 
not  "  casually."  It  was  the  cause  to  him  of 
'•  mickle  grief :"  not  so  much,  however,  he 
wishes  it  to  be  understood,  on  account  of 
"  the  deformity,"  which  after  all  "  was  not 
great,"  as  on  account  of  "  the  weakening  of 
the  optic  faculty,"  which,  to  one  whose 
studies  were  "  almost  continual  and  uninter- 
missive,"  gave  him  occasion  "  too  often  to  be 
sensible  of  the  loss." 

The  country  residence  of  Paul  D'Ewes 
was  at  Stow-Langtoft  Hall,  near  Bury-St. 
Edmunds ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  October, 
in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  D*Ewes  family, 
having  spent  two  days  upon  the  journey, 
**  passed  through  London,"  and  arrived  at  the 
Six  Clerks*  Office  in  Chancery  Lane.  In 
these  days  London  ended,  Kterally  as  well  as 
nominally,  at  Temple  Bar.  They  bad  scarcely 
alighted  when  the  father's  angry  temper 
vented  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  in 
the  son's  mind  *'  a  vaticination  of  future 
misery/'  For  on  going  up  into  "the  cham- 
ber where  they  kept,"  Symonds  chanced  to 
open  a  casement  which  "  hung  but  by  one 

fimmer,"  or  hinge,  and  "  tittered  somewhat." 
t  was  done  **  unwittingly  ;"  and  no  sooner 
was  it  done  than  he  "  i^pented"  of  it.  But 
his  father  instantly  poured  forth  so  many 
furious  words,  as  to  make  him  quickly  per- 
ceive that  it  would  prove  but ''  ill  entertain- 
ment" to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  such 
a  father,  and  that  little  but  "  wretchedness" 
was  in  store  for  him. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he  rose  be- 
times, and  went  to  hear  the  sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross,  Of  this  sermon  and  its  subject  he 
makes  no  mention  ;  but  he  heard  one  in  the 
afternoon  from  "  that  good  man,  and  excel- 
lent scholar,"  Mr.  Gouge,  of  Blackfriars, 
which  he  rejoiced  to  find  applicable  in  a  re- 


markable manner  to  his  own  circumstances. 
The  preacher  showed  that  all  affliction  comes 
from  God,"  and  that  "  godly  people  must 
never  expect  to  be  free  from  it,'  and  that  in 
the  present  world  they  are  "  as  sheep  among 
wolves."  In  applying  this  to  his  own  case, 
Symonds  hesitated  neither  to  include  himself 
in  the  number  of  the  sheep,  nor  to  assign  a 
place  among  the  wolves  to  his  father. 

On  the  Monday  morning  he  set  himself  to 
the  ordering  of  certain  things  necessary  for 
his  "  continuance  in  the  Temple,"  of  which 
the  principal  were  a  gown  and  a  new  suit  of 
clothes ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  "  ill  apparel" 
in  which  he  had  come  up  out  of  the  country, 
he  was  ashamed  to  show  himself  in  public. 
While  the  new  suit  was  preparing  he  found 
the  time  hang  heavy  upon  his  hands,  for  it 
was  necessary  either  to  confine  himself  to  the 
back  streets,  as  Beau  Brummell  is  said  to 
have  fecommended  his  brother  to  do  on  a 
similar  occasion,  or  to  suffer  a  tedious  iiupri- 
sonment  within  the  walls  of  his  father's  office. 
On  the  morning  of  the  arrival  of  the  new 
suit  he  lay  in  bed  somewhat  longer  than 
usual  in  expectation  of  it ;  and  having  array- 
ed himself  to  his  satisfaction,  as  soon  as  it 
came,  he  sallied  forth  "with  a  moderate 
cheerfulness,"  casting  aside  his  **  rustic  ac- 
coutrements" with  disdain.  The  effect  of 
his  personal  embellishment  was  first  tried 
upon  an  aunt  and  her  two  daughters,  who 
resided  in  Mark  Lane;  and  after  spending 
some  time  with  them  "in  pleasant  chat,"  he 
went  to  St.  Paul's,  and  exhibited  his  bravery 
among  the  gallants  *in  Paul's  Walk.  The 
next  day  he  walked  to  Westminster,  and 
after  viewing  the  new  Banqueting- house  of 
Inigo  Jones,  which  was  then  in  the  course  of 
erection,  in  place  of  that  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  the  year  before,  he  went  to 
the  Abbey  and  to  the  "  stately  Hall."  In  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  "  My  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Hubbard  sat  as  Chief;"  in  the 
King's  Bench,  Sir  Henry  Montague  ;  and  in 
the  Chancery,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Veru- 
1am,  who  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  pride. 
In  the  Court  of  Chancery  he  stayed  "a 
pretty  while,"  fascinated  by  that  "eloquent, 
expression  of  himself,  and  graceful  delivery/' 
to  which,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  dislike  of  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  is  expressed  by  him 
in  other  places,  he  could  not  forbear  ta  as- 
sign the  meed  of  his  admiration. 

On  the  Sunday  he  went  as  before  to 
Blackfriars,  when  he  heard  from  Mr.  Gouge 
a  sermon  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.    In  speak- 
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ing  of  the  nature  of  the  dove,  the  preacher 
enlarged  upon  the  tender  care  which  she 
shows  in  providing  for  her  young ;  and  he 
made  an  observation  to  the  effect  that  *'  every 
true  child  of  God  should  endeavor  to  better 
others,  and  to  draw  them  to  God  as  much 
as  he  can,  by  communicating  to  them  that 
which  he  knows."  TIpon  this  advice  Sy- 
monds  acted.  After  dinner,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  sisters,  who,  **  upon  little  or  no  occa- 
sion had  stayed  at  home,"  he  took  a  Bible 
and  delivered  a  great  part  of  the  morning's 
sermon  from  memory.  In  the  midst  of  it — 
"in  comes  my  father;"  who,  although  not 
averse  to  sermons  in  general,  did  not  alto- 
gether approve  of  this  lecturing  propensity  in 
.the  young  Templar.  He  therefore  "  break 
off  the  holy  exercise,"  by  addressing  con- 
versation to  the  young  ladies  who  formed 
the  audience.  Upon  this  Symonds  left  the 
room  in  haste,  and  went  to  church  again. 
In  the  evening,  when  supper  was  ended,  he 
again  began  to  communicate  what  he  had 
heard  to  his  sisters ;  and  again — "  in  came 
my  father,"  in  the  very  midst  of  his  exhibi- 
tion. He  did  not,  however,  interrupt  the 
youthful  preacher,  as  in  the  morning,  but 
desired  Irim  to  proceed.  The  sermon  was 
upon  the  brevity  of  man's  life ;  and  in  the 
course  of  it  was  introduced  the  argument, 
that  since  nothing  can  be  carried  out  of  the 
world  when  we  leave  it,  **  it  is  of  little  profit 
to  be  covetous."  Although  this  was  a  ten- 
der subject  to  meddle  with,  Symonds 
thought  upon  his  past  privations,  and  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ty. In  a  manner  which  he  designates  **  all 
affable  and  humble,"  but  which  others  might 
think  all  cool  and  impudent,  he  ventured  to 
speak  against  his  father's  <*  too  much  par- 
simony.' Of  course  the  holy  exercise  was 
again  broken  off,  as  in  the  morning ;  for  this 
was  more  than  Paul  D'Ewes  could  tolerate. 
He  applied  "many  bitter  terms"  to  his  son, 
and  "  refused  to  go  to  prayers"  with  him, 
and  "  declafed  that  many  suns  would  not 
suffice  to  eradicate  his  anger."  It  is  amazing 
to  see  how  Symonds  at  once  assumes  the  air 
of  a  martyr.  Having  satisfied  himself  with 
tke  reflection  Uiat  his  father  is  "  much  too 
■abject  to  this  Kbd  of  perturbation,"  he  goes 
to  rest  with  the  comfortable,  assurance  that 
of  his  own  "  innocence  "  in  the  matter  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  question  or  doubt. 

The  reflection  upon  "  this  evil  estate  at 
home,"  added  to  "  the  partaking  of  doleful 
news  "  respecting  the  misfortunes  of  Prince 
Frederic,  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  in 


Bohemia,  caused  the  thoughts  of  Symonds 
to  ''  settle  down  ''  the  next  day  into  a  deep 
melancholy."  His  father  would  not  agree 
to  his  "going  into  commons"  at  the  Tem- 
ple, until  he  could  get  a  chamber ;  and  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  occupy  any  other 
chamber  than  a  certain  one  upon  which  he 
had  a  legal  claim,  but  which  was  now  in 
the  possession  of  mi  oc:u:.Mr.t  who  did  not 
choose  to  be  disturbed.  And  as  to  an  al- 
lowance, he  would  not  bear  the  subject  to 
be  alluded  to.  "  Mewed  up "  with  this 
morose  father  at  the  Six  Clerks'  Office, 
wliere,  says  Symonds,  "  if  the  pet  did  take 
him,  though  upon  a  slight  or  no  occasion,  he 
would  not  so  much  as  look  upon  me  once 
In  four  or  five  days,  I  began  to  lament  my 
coming  up  from  Cambridge,  since  that  which 
I  had  hoped  would  prove  my  chiefest  com- 
fort— to  wit,  my  father's  company — served 
for  my  greatest  cross." 

From  these  manifold  griefs  and  discom- 
forts our  friend  Symonds  saw  no  other  hope 
of  a  deliverance  than  by  a  wealthy  mar- 
riage. Provided  that  a  wife  could  be  found 
with  a  competent  dowry,  and  that  his  father 
could  be  persuaded  to  come  down  with  a 
corresponding  allowance,  Symonds  believed 
that  he  should  secure  at  once  a  position  and 
a  comfortable  home.  Whether  by  accident 
or  not,  it  happened  most  opportunely  that 
just  at  this  crisis  such  a  match  was  actually 

Eroposed  to  him;  the  proposer  being  my 
ord  Chancellor's  gentleman,"  a  Mr.  Bol- 
dero,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  lady  and 
her  family,  and  offered  his  assistance  and  ad- 
vice in  the  negotiation. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  modem 
times — for  Symonds  D'Ewes  was  as  yet  at 
an  age  when  matrimony,  according  to  our 
present  notions,  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question — this  match  was  by  no  means  the 
first  which  his  friends  had  proposed  for  him. 
While  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy  at  school, 
"some  speech  "  had^ transpired  of  marrying 
him  to  a  daughter  of  the  dowager  Lady 
Parker,  who  lived  at  Erwarton  Hall  in  the 
«Qianty  of  Suffolk ;  and  it  appears  that  he 
had  seen  the  young  lady,  and  was  not  insen- 
sible to  her  merits.  Again,  while  he  was  at 
college,  his  friend  Gibson,  the  pastor  of  Ked- 
ington,  had  recommended  to  him  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  the  Lord  Chief  J  ustice 
of  the  common  Pleas  :  the  splendor  of  which 
alliance — for  the  Chief  Justice  was  held  in 
especial  honor  by  the  Symonds'  party — at 
first  attracted  him.  But  when  he  reflected 
that  the  young  lady  was  only  in  her  twelfth 
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year,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  her,  and 
that  it  was  not  yet  ascertained  whether  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart  might  approve  of 
him  for  a  son-in-law,  he  condemned  himself 
as  having  been  "  too  temerarious  '*  in  his  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  a  proposal,  in  the  way 
of  which  there  stood  so  many  difficulties. 
He  therefore  signified  to  his  friend  who  had 
proposed  it,  what  he  calls  **  an  ambiguous 
dislike  ;"  thus  terminating  the  fears  and  anx- 
ieties which  had  disturbed  his  quiet  for  sev- 
eral days  and  nights,  .and  laying  his  head 
upon  his  pillow  with  an  approving  con- 
science, "  almost  enrapt "  with  the  comforta- 
ble assurance  that  a  happy  marriage  and  in- 
dependence were  yet  in  store  for  him. 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  this,  that  his 
friend  Boldero  made  a  third  proposal,  at  a 
dinner  given  to  Symonds  and  his  sister  by 
another  "  gentleman  of  My  Lord  Chancellor's 
chamber  '*  at  his  residence  "  over  anent 
York  House/'  The  lady  in  question  was  a 
Mistress  Jemima  Waldgrave,  the  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  EdwaM  Waldgrave,  es- 
quire, of  Lawford  House  in  Essex,  "  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  whose  yearly  revenues 
were  a  thousand  a-year  or  thereabouts." 
This  gentleman  was  of  worshipful  descent — 
tracing  up  his  ancestry  in  a  direct  line  to  Sir 
Richard  Waldgrave,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  III., 
whose  descendants  in  another  line  have  been 
ennobled,  and  are  now  the  possessors  of  the 
barony  of  Rad stock  and  the  earldom  of 
Waldgrave.  Symonds  "  easily  apprehend- 
ed "  the  proposition,  and  indeed  was  "  won- 
derfully moved  therewith,"  He  passed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  afternoon  in  pri- 
vate conversation  with  Mr.  Boldero,  who  un- 
dertook to  break  the  matter  to  his  father. 

But  although  the  proposal  was  accepted 
by  Paul  D'Ewes  with  much  apparent  willing- 
ness, a  considerable  period  elapsed  before 
any  material  progress  was  made.  Frequent 
visits  were  paid  to  Bpldero  at  Westminster ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  fruitless  visits, 
and  the  mind  of  our  hero  was  ill  at  ease. 
He  was  accustomed  to  retire  for  solitary 
meditation  into  the  fields — those  *^fitU» 
in  which  were  erected  the  churches  of  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Giles ;  and  he  is  constantly 
complaining  of  the  intrusion  of  worldly 
thoughts  of  riches  and  advancement  in  the 
midst  of  his  devotions.  Mr.  Gouge's  ser- 
mons did  not  promote  so  much  edification  as 
heretofore. 

While  matters  were  in  this  unsatisfactory 
state,  it  happened  that  during  the  Christmas 
festivities  in  the  Temple,  he  met  at  supper, 


in  the  rooms  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tem- 
ple, who  was  his  college  friend  and  country- 
man, a  certain  Mr.  Wiide,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice's  daughter  was  one  of  the  three 
ladies  who  had  been  proposed  to  him  ;  and 
he  therefore  took  the  opportunity,  **  after 
their  kindly  entertainment  of  good  cheer  and 
pleasing  music,"  of  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Wade.  He  began  by  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  that  "  the  worthy  judge," 
who  had  been  sick,  was  **  in  the  recovering 
mood  ;"  and  he  then  proceeded  to  make  cer- 
tain particular  inquiries  about  his  daughter, 
intimating  that  **  a  very  dear  friend  of  his 
had  been  wished  to  her  in  marriage,"  and 
had  desired  his  counsel  *'  in  the  matter." 
Having  thus  poked  his  head  into  the  sand,  he 
persuaded  himself  that  his  entire  person  was 
invisible,  and  obtained  from  my  lord's  gentle- 
man a  promise  that  he  should  have  a  sight 
of  the  damsel  the  next  morning. 

Sir  Henry  Hubbard — or  Hobart,  as  it  is 
given  in  modern  orthography — was  held  in 
high  repute  throughout  the  nation  as  a 
sound  lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  By 
Lord  Bacon  he  was  regarded  as  a  most  pro- 
voking obstacle  in  the  way  of  promotion. 
To  Bacon's  great  disappointment,  Hobart  got 
the  office  of  attorney -general,  in  the  place  of 
Coke,  and  for  a  long  time  nothing  could  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  vacate  it.  He  refused  even 
the  chief -justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench ; 
and  it  was  only  by  intriguing  to  get  Coke 
into  that  office,  and  thus  tempting  Hobart 
by  the  lighter  duties  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
that  he  attained  his  object  at  last.  Hobart 
was  thought  a  likely  person  for  the  chan- 
cellorship, at  the  accession  of  Charles  I. ; 
but  his  independence  had  given  ofifence  at 
court,  and  he  died  in  his  office  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  soon  after. 

His  residence  was  in  the  close  or  precincts 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  near  Smith- 
field,  where  once  had  dwelt  the  infamous 
Chancellor  Rich.  Out  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  structure,  several  mansions  had 
been  erected  by  other  persons  of  note ;  and 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  i(undry  old  mulberry  trees — th«  fre- 
quent appendages  of  ancient  grandeur — were 
still  surviving.  Hither  came  our  friend 
Symonds,  according  to  his  appointment 
Having  announced  to  the  servant  at  the 
door  his  desire  to  see  Mr.  Wade,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hall ;  and  while  he  stood 
waiting  there  for  Mr.  Wade's  appearancei 
the  **  little  gentlewoman "  herself  came  in. 
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who  was  the  unconscious  object  of  his  visit. 
She  came  there  "  to  speak  to  a  poor  woman, 
who  had  brought  her  mother  some  oranges 
and  lemons."  What  the  little  gentlewoman 
thought  of  the  precise-looking  youth  with 
oblique  vision,  the  friend  of  her  father's  gen- 
tleman, who  stood  waiting  in  the  hall  with 
the  poor  orange-woman,  or  whether,  indeed, 
she  thought  of  him  at  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  : 
but,  at  all  events,  she  could  have  little  idea 
that  matrimony  was  in  his  hecid,  and  that 
she  was  herself  the  object  of  it ;  and  that, 
at  this  very  moment,  he  was  scrutinizing  care- 
fully her  merits  and  attractions,  in  order  to 
weigh  them  against  those  of  a  rival.  Such 
was,  however,  the  case.  "  Tliere  were  many 
arguments,"  he  says,  "  on  both  sides."  The 
little  gentlewoman  before  him  "  might  bring 
more  honor  and  credit,"  as  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  lord  the  Chief  Justice,  a  personage 
of  high  station  and  popular  fame ;  but  the 
lady  in  Essex  would  bring  more  wealth, 
"  being  heir  at  least  to  four  hundred  a-year." 
In  regard  to  personal  attractions,  *'  nature 
had  donq  sufficiently  for  both."  In  point  of 
"  education,"  the  other  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage, being  the  elder.  And  this  led  to 
"  the  true  substance,  which  was  the  equality 
of  years ;"  the  other  being  about  his  own 
age,  but  "  this  worthy  virgin  "  only  eleven, 
"^11  the  rest  was  circumstantial."  One  of 
the  two  he  "  fully  determined  to  match  with, 
if  it  should  be  possible ;"  but  the  preference 
was  given  to  the  young  lady  in  Essex,  inas- 
much as,  in  her  case,  the  prospect  of  com- 
pleting the  match  was  somewhat  nearer  at 
hand  than  in  the  case  of  her  rival.  Thus 
were  ended  the  doubts  which  "had  pos- 
sessed "  his  "  wakened  mind,"  as  he  lay 
musing  on  his  condition  and  prospects,  for 
some  time  past.  He  acknowledges,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  is  "certain  of  neither;" 
and  some  time  after,  he  added  in  a  marginal 
note, — "Homo  proponit,  Deus  disponit : 
neither  of  them  came  to  pass  " 

Symonds  after  this  had  a  conference  with 
his  friend  Wade,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  seen  any  other  of  Sir  Henry's  numerous 
family  than  "  the  little  gentlewoman,"  Mis- 
tress Mary,  in  whom  he  was  more  particularly 
interested.  She  was  the  second  daughter, 
and  died  unmarried.  Sir  Henry's  lady,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Bell,  of  Baaupre  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  figures  in 
I'Estrange's  collection  of  the  han-mots  of  the 
period,  as  having  anticipated  Sheridan's  witty 
ejaculation,  when  called '  upon  to  say  grace 
in  the  absence  of  a  clergyman.  The  weari- 
some effusions  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  whom 


her  husband  patronised,  were  doubtless  to  her 
taste. 

The  question,  so  far  as  his  own  inclination 
was  concerned,  being  now  decided,  Symonds 
proceeds  to  consider  that  others  are  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  besides  himself.  Two 
essential  preliminaries  are  to  be  settled — the 
obtaining  of  her  parent's  consent,  and  "  the 
linking  together'  of  their  affections.  So 
serious  is  hb  impression  of  the  importance  of 
matrimony,  and  of  "  the  many  effects  "  result- 
ing therefrom,  in  regard  to  the  happiness  of 
life,  that  he  can  never  meditate  upon  it  with- 
out "  fearful  and  reverend  cogitations." 
"  Great  is  the  policy,  and  strong  are  the 
assailants  of  Satan,  as  well  by  outward  ob- 
jects as  by  fantasies  conceived  inwardly, 
by  fruitless  cogitations  of  honors,  riches,  and 
the  like,"  to  alienate  his  mind  from  spiritual 
things,  and  especially  from  the  public  in- 
struction of  Mr.  Gouge  ;  but  he  has  recourse 
to  "  often  prayer,"  and  endeavors  thereby  to 
obtain  "  God's  blessing  and  assistance  in  the 
main." 

The  course,  however,  of  our  hero's  matri- 
monial speculations  did  not  yet  run  smooth. 
There  were  serious  obstacles  in  the  way, 
though  we  are  prevented,  by  frequent  and 
extensive  erasures,  from  ascertaining  what 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  these  obstacles. 
His  father  continues  in  the  same  mind,  being 
not  only  willing,  but  desirous ;  and  that  there 
was  no  change  in  his  own  resolution  we  find 
from  an  observation  which  he  recorded  when 
a  letter  was  brought  out  of  Suffolk  by  his 
friepd  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnard iston,  cQntaining 
the  positive  offer  of  the  Lady  Parker's 
daughter,  with  a  portion  of  £3000.  "  I  had 
determined,"  he  says,  "another  way." 
Nevertheless,,  his  melancholy  was  so  deep, 
that  during  the  festive  assemblage  of  the 
family,  which  took  place  at  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  sister,  in  the  month  of  February, 
"  it  was  much  noted  by  all,  and  divers  did 
express  their  thoughts.  "  But  I  had  many 
causes  of  it,"  he  adds,  "and  I  could  not 
cease." 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  we  see 
some  signs  of  progress.  A  certain  Mr.  Lit- 
tlebury,  who  b  a  neighbor  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  Waldgrave  family,  and  also  a 
kinsman  of  Boldero,  is  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
and  "  labors  very  far  m  it."  Paul  d'Ewes 
also  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Waldgrave,  ex- 
planatory of  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  a  yearly  revenue  upon  his  son, 
in  case  of  the  marriage  taking  place  ;  and 
this  letter,  of  which  he  gets  a  sight,  "  by 
good  providence,"  at  Boldero's  lodging,  gives 
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him  '*  much  content."  He  takes  immediate 
steps  to  get  his  portrait  painted,  as  a  suita- 
ble o£fer  to  the  lady  when  opportunity  may 
occur.  '*  A  limner  in  Chancery  Lane  **  un- 
dertakes the  work,  and  the  first  sitting  is 
"  for  the  most  part  of  a  forenoon,"  until  it  is 
**  drawn  in  dead  colors."  He  bespeaks  also . 
a  tablet  wherein  to  put  it,  and  then  waits 
impatiently  for  the  reply  to  his  father's  let- 
ter. 

But  Mr.  Waldgrave  required  much  time 
for  deliberation.  The  portrait  was  finished, 
and  seven  weeks  elapsed  before  there  was  a 
shadow  of  a  chance  of  presenting  it.  Mr. 
Waldgrave's  letter  arrived,  but  even  then 
there  was  no  invitation.  The  old  man  was 
cautious.  He  did  not  choose  to  admit  any 
one  as  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  being  his 
son-in-law,  until  he  had  seen  him.  After  the 
expiration,  therefore,  of  three  weeks  more, 
he  makes  his  appearance  in  London,  having 
come  up,  as  he  gives  it  out,  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  One  fine  morning  in  the  month  of 
May,  Symonds  sallies  forth  from  the  Temple 
to  "  Paul's  Church,"  to  give  him  the  meet- 
ing. He  paces  to  and  fro  among  the  crowd, 
witK  the  subdued  murmur  of  many  tongues 
and  many  feet  upon  his  ear ;  but  he  misses 
Mr.  Waldgrave,  and  returns  to  his  room 
chopfallen.  "  I  feared,  methought,  all  the 
day,"  he  says,  "  as  if  some  ill  were  toward 
me."  And  his  forebodings  were  true.  For 
when  the  fathers  met — Mr.  Waldgrave  inti- 
mating that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  his 
daughter  any  portion  in  hand,  while  Symonds 
was  to  have  an  allowance  of  £1100  a-year; 
and  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  a  considera- 
ble jointure  to  be  settled  upon  his  daughter 
— Paul  D'Ewes,  not  without  reason,  thought 
'*  the  good  old  man  somewhat  exacting," 
and  "angrily  brake  off"  all  the  negotia- 
tion. 

What  the  feelings  of  Symonds  were  on 
this  rude  scattering  of  his  hopes,  we  can  only 
conjecture  ;  for  although,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  he  committed  his  thoughts 
to  paper,  in  a  cooler  mood  he  erased  them 
all.  His  first  step  was  to  hold  a  consulta- 
tion with  "  honest  "  Mr.  Boldero  ;  and  his 
second  was  to  endeavor,  by  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Waldgrave,  to  **  amend  the 
evil "  that  had  been  done  by  his  father's 
rashness.  "  As  God  had  ordered  it,"  he 
found  the  old  gentleman  at  his  lod^in^ ; 
and,  having  introduced  himself,  he  pleaded 
his  cause  not  withotit  success.  By  these  ex- 
ertions, the  negotiations  were  commenced 
anew.  Paul  D'Ewes  threw  off  some  of  the 
reserve  which  he  had  usually  assumed  toward 


his  son,  speaking  with  him  **  both  sadly  and 
seriously ;"  and  the  latter  was  rejoiced  to  find 
that  his  father  was  so  much  in  earnest,  and 
that  "  his  intentions  were  to  so  good  pur- 
pose." The  next  day  Paul  D'Ewes  directed 
his  son  to  '^  go  in  the  coach  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Waldgrave  after  supper,  and  to  recommend 
his  best  love  to  him ;"  which  directions 
Symonds  carefully  fulfilled,  taking  with  him 
his  faithful  ally  Boldero.  We  are  prevented, 
by  certain  erasures,  from  learning  the  parti- 
culars of  this  interview,  further  than  the  fact 
that  "  the  good  old  man ''  was  just  going  to 
bed  when  they  arrived,  and  that  he  "sat  a 
j)retty  while  discoursing  with  them  in  his 
night-cap." 

The  next  day,  however,  the  father  and  the 
son  went  together  in  the  coacii  to  pay  a  vi- 
sit of  ceremony,  during  which  the  old  man 
"  spoke  so  friendly  and  pleasantly,  and  bade 
them  farewell  so  lovingly,"  that  Symonds 
hugged  himself  in  the  persuasion  that  "  all 
was  going  on  right."  So  satisfied  was  he  of 
this,  that  the  next  morning  he  presented 
himself  again  at  Mr.  Waldgrave's  lodging 
with  a  joyful  countenance,  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  favorable  impression,  and  to  take 
respectful  leave  of  him  on  his  departure 
into  Essex.  But  he  found  himself  much  less 
at  home  with  the  capricious  old  man  tlian  he 
had  expected.  '*  Whether  it  was  through 
the  craziness  of  hi;^  age,  or  his  haste  to  be 
gone,  or  his  unwillingness,  I  could  not  guess ; 
but  he  brake  off  abruptly,  and  I  was  fain  to 
depart  a  great  deal  timelier  than  I  thought 
to  have  done,  with  discontent  and  grief." 

The  call  was  evidently  unseasonable.  In- 
dependently of  other  reasons,  it  was  irksome 
to  the  old  man  to  be  troubled  with  the  boy's 
presence  just  at  the  moment  when  the  bustle 
of  preparation  for>  departure  was  at  its 
height.  For  advice  and  consolation,  Sy- 
monds betook  himself  to  his  two  faithful  al- 
lies; and,  at  their  suggestion,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  young  lady  s  mother,  the  Lady 
Bingham — who,  being  a  knight's  widow  when 
Mr.  Waldgrave  married  her,  still  retained 
her  title.  This  epistle,  which  was  so  care- 
fully worded,  that  it  cost  him  the  whole  day 
to  prepare,  Mr.  Littlebury  undertook  .to 
carry  down  to  Lawford  with  him,  professing 
also  to  be  able  to  "  prevail  much'  with  Mr. 
Waldgrave,  and  promising  to  "  ube  his  best 
furtherance." 

In  the  meantime,  Paul  D*Ewes  consents 
that  his  son  Symonds  shall  go  down  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Littlebury,  which  was  near 
Lawford,  and  endeavor  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  press  his  suit  in  person ;  and  in  order  that 
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notbing  may  be  wanting  on  bis  own  part  to 
tbe  furtherance  of  so  delicate  and  important 
an  errand,  be  promptly  advances  the  large 
sum  of  thirty  pounds  for  the  purchasing  of 
apparel.  When  we  consider  that  this  sum 
would  be  as  much  as  eighty  or  ninety  pounds 
in  the  present  day,  and  that  Paul  D'Ewes*s 
habitual  parsimony  was  not  likely  to  allow 
bis  purse  strings  to  be  drawn  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  absolutely  needful,  we  shall 
see  how  extravagantly  expensive  tbe  article 
of  dress  was  in  tliese  days.  Having  receiv- 
ed the  money,  Symonds  immediately  set  him- 
self to  "  the  buying  of  necessaries,"  and  the 
next  day  set  out  on  his  journey,  intending  to 
stay  a  short  time  at  Newhall,  the  residence  of 
bis  aunt,  near  Upminster,  in  Essex,  and  from 
thence,  so  soon  as  the  outward  habiliments 
which  he  bad  bespoken,  should , arrive  from 
the  tailor,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Mr.  Little- 
bury 's  residence  at  Law  ford.  We  must  not 
forget  to  state  that  his  friend  Boldero  accom- 
panied him. 

The  entertainment  given  to  our  travelers 
by  '*  my  aunt  Lathan,"  was  **  both  fair  and 
good  ;"  and  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon 
their  enterprise.     But  the  smiles  of  fortune 
were  delusive.     The  next  day  Boldero  fell 
sick,  and  on  the  day  following  he  was  **  so 
far  cast  down,  as  in  so  short  a  time  it  was 
admirable  to  see  ;"  neither  of  his  sudden  re- 
covery did  there  appear  any  hope.     In  the 
heart  of  Symonds  was  "  bred"  a  •*  double 
sorrow ;"  first,  in  behalf  of  his  friend,  and, 
secondly,   of  himself.     The  journey,   upon 
which  all  his  happiness  seemed  to  depend, 
was  for  the  present  entirely  put  a  stop  to ; 
and  he  decided  that  there  was  no  occasion 
now  to  send  to  the  tailor  for  the  new  suit. 
The  next  morning  there  appeared  some  slight 
hope  of  the  sick  man's  *•  amendment ;"  but 
in  the  afternoon  he  was  in  "  a  burning  fev- 
er," which  "raged  io  terribly"  that  bis  life 
was  despaired  of.     In  his  delirium  he  "  talk' 
ed  idly,  to  the  trouble  of  all  present,"  and  to 
Symond*8  "no  small  grief  and   fear,"  who 
was   alarmed   at   the   prospect  of  his  own 
affairs   being  made  tbe    subject    of   "idle 
talk"  before  strangers.     On  the  Wednesday, 
"  through  God's  blessing  upon  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  physician,  one  Dr.  Crake,"  there 
were  evident  signs  of  amendment,  and  "  all 
fear  of  death  was  past."    The  disease  prov- 
ed to  be  the  small-pox.     And  inasmuch  as 
Symonds  "  dared  not  to  come  at"  his  friend, 
**  by  reason  of  the  infection  of  the  disease," 
be  wrote  "  a  letter  of  comfort"  to  him,  giv- 
ing him  "  all  manner  of  good  directions,  both 
o    h  is  outward  and  bis  inward  health ;"  re- 


solving, at  tbe  same  time,  to  pursue  the 
journey  to  Lawford  alone  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  day  following  a  letter  was  brought 
from  Mr.  Littlebury,  assuring  him  of  "  a  safe 
welcome"  whenever  he  might  choose  to  pre* 
sent  himself.  To  this  letter  he  sent  "a 
thankful  reply,"  not  "  forgetting  to  reward 
tbe  messenger ;"  and  in  the  morning  of  May 
the  24th  he  set  forward  in  bis  father's  coach 
alone. 

But  tbe  fates  were  still  envious,  and  our 
hero  had  no  sooner  cleared  himself  of  one 
difficulty  than  he  found  himself  involved  in 
another.  After  traveling  some  distance  on 
the  road  to  Maldon,  where  he  was  to  sleep 
that  night  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  father's 
tenants,  he  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
money  which  his  father  had  given  him  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  his  journey,  amounting 
to  seven  pounds,  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
bustle  at  his  departure.  The  discovery  at 
first  overwhelmed  him  with  consternation : 
he  recollected,  however,  that  the  tenant  at 
Maldon  was  to  pay  him  forty  pounds  for  rent, 
and  this  recollection  set  him  at  ease  again. 
But  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  when  he 
alighted,  doubtless  with  some  of  the  dignity 
of  a  landlord,  at  the  tenant's  door,  he  found 
the  man  so  far  overcome  with  liquor,  that  he 
declared  he  would  neither  admit  him  into  the 
house,  nor  pay  a  farthing  of  rent.  He  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  put  back  again  into  the 
coach  certain  articles  of  baggage  which  he 
bad  taken  out  therefrom,  including  the  new 
suit,  and  to  drive  to  the  Blue  Boar.  Here 
he  passed  the  night  in  peace,  having  fortu- 
nately in  his  pocket  as  much  money  of  his 
own  as  sufficed  to  pay  the  bill,  which  money, 
"in  this  extremity,"  did  him  "good  ser- 
vice." 

Tiiese  were  "  hard  beginnings ;"  but  Sy- 
monds, in  the  hopefulness  of  youth,  ventured 
to  calculate  upon  their  bringing  a  "  good 
ending."  Yet  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  a 
fresh  trouble  that  very  night ;  for  he  felt  so 
sick,  and  suffered  so  severely  from  the  head- 
ache, as  to  make  him  fear  that  he  had  taken 
the  infection  of  the  small- pox  from  Boldero. 
But  by  the  aid  of  "  honest  outward  means/' 
such  as  "  good  warm  posset,  with  bezoar- 
stone  and  hartshorn  to  it,"  he  got  "  a  night's 
rest  with  very  little  disturbance,"  and  found 
himself  "somewhat  bettered  in  the  morn- 
ing." -And  starting  from  Maldon  at  "  nine 
of  the  clock,"  he  travelled  "  with  so  good 
speed  and  courage"  that  a  little  after  twelve, 
he  found  himself  at  the  King's  Head  in  the 
ancient  town  of  Colchester,  where  his  coad- 
jutor Littlebury  was  waiting  for  him. 
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The   two  friends  iqnnediately  **  went  to 
dinner,  and  held  macbr discourse  together." 
A  while  after  dinner  It  was  discovered,  to 
the  no  small  surprise  and  delight  of  Sy  monds, 
that  the  yet  unseen  and  unknown  object  of 
his  matrimonial  Speculations  was  at  that  very 
time  in  the  town,  i||company  with  the  Lady 
Bingham  her  tnotffibr.     Upon  hearing  this, 
Mr.  Littlebury  immediately  went  out  in  quest 
of  them.     They  were  found  at  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Bowman — perhaps  Beaumont — one  of 
the  numerous  refugees  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, with  whom  Colchester  at   that  time 
abounded.     And  after  he  had  arranged  the 
preliminaries,  Mr.  Littlebury  returned  to  the 
inn  for  his  young  friend.     The  suitor  was 
presented  in  due  form.     It  had  been  express- 
ly stipulated,  however,  by  the  mother,  that 
no  allusion  should  yet  be  made  to  the  object 
of  our  hero's  journey,  so  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  confined  to  *'  things  political  and 
economical ;"  and  after  a  pretty  long  chat, 
Symonds  "  bade  them  courteously  farewell," 
and  withdrew.     In  spite  of  the  cruel  erasures 
which  are  frequent  at  this  place,  it  is  evident 
that  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  Sy- 
monds, and  that  he  was  impatient  to  know 
whether  it  was  reciprocal.     Scarcely  allow- 
ing them  time  to  arrange  their  thoughts,  Mr. 
Littlebury  shortly  after  went  back  to  the 
ladies,  to  learn  what  they  had  to  say  respect- 
ing his  young  friend ;  and  he  returned  with 
the  negative  report  that  there  was  **  no  dis- 
like/' but  that  the  mother  did  not  quite  ap- 
prove his  "youthful  years."     She  did  not 
object,  however,  to  his  pursuing  his  journey 
to  Law  ford  Hall  the  next  day,  where  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  "  discourse  with  the 
youn;^  gentlewoman  more  fully." 

The  two  friends  had  now  leisure  to  *'  dis- 
course upon  certain'  sUite  businesses,"  and 
other  news  of  the  day.     The  progress  of  the 
Spanish  match,  the  prospects  of  the  French 
Protestants,  the  indulgences  granted  at  home 
to  the  Papists,  were  discussed  in  their  turn ; 
and  it   was  stated  by  Littlebury  that  Mr. 
Ward,  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Ipswich, 
"  is  still  in  prison,  though  some  of  the  chief 
persons  in  the  town  have  been  with  Secretary 
Calvert  for  his  deliverance."     The  house  in 
which  this  conversation  took  place  is  still  in 
existence ;  but  it  is  no  longer  an  inn,  and  its 
ancient  title  of  the  King's  Head  is  known 
only  by  tradition.     When  the  garrison  of  the 
Royalists  in  the  town  of  Colchester  surren- 
dered to  Fairfax,   after   their   blockade   of 
eleven  weeks,  in  tlie  year  1648»  it  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  articles  that  the  officers  should 
render  themselves  up  to  the *^/<erc^  of  the 
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Lord  General  Fairfax  in  this  house  ;  and  the 
door  is  still  pointed  out  through  which  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
Lisle  were  conducted  to  the  council  of  war 
sitting  at  the  Moot  Hall,  by  whose  mercy 
they  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  forthwith. 

After  their  discourse  wjis  ended,  Symonds 
accompanied  his  friend  Littlebury  to  bis  resi- 
dence at  Langham,  a  village  about  six  miles 
to  the  north  of  Colchester,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Stour,  and  fronting  the  green 
slopes  of  Suffolk  beyond  it.  Betimes  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  which  was  Satur- 
day, Littlebury  went  over  to  his  neighbors* 
at  Lawford  Hall,  and  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  them,  after  which  he  returned  to 
fetch  his  friend. 

The  thoughts  of  Symonds  were  so  fully 
occupied  with  the  business  he  had  in  hand 
that  he  felt  little  inclination  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  the  Yale  of  Dedham  as  they  passed 
along  it :  and  when  they  had  surmounted 
the  steep  ascent  which  brought  them  upon 
the  table-land,  he  cared  not  so  much  for  the 
prospect  of  the  estuary  of  the  Stour,  and  the 
distant  glimpse  of  the  shipping  at  Harwich 
beyond  it,  as  for  the  ancient  chimneys  which 
his  companion  pointed  out  to  him  through 
the  foliage  of  the  oaks  which  they  were  ap- 
proaching.    After  they  had  alighted,  he  saw 
that  the  house  was  ''  both  good  and  conve- 
nient."    The  good  old  Mr.  Waldgrave  re- 
received  them,  and  when  they  conversed  with 
him  a  while,  **  down  came  my  lady,"  accom- 
panied by  her  two  daughters — namely,  Mis- 
tress Jemima  and  her  half  sister,  who  was 
married  to  a  gentleman  in  Suffolk.     After 
they  had  discoursed  together  a  while  within 
doors,  they  walked  out  into  the  garden ;  and 
here,  whether  by  design  or  by  accident,  Sy- 
monds "had  the  opportunity  to  go  aside 
with  the  gentlewoman  into  a  private  walk, 
and   to  discourse  with  her  about  an  hour*"' 
At  first  **she  was  unwilling,"  he  says,  "for 
the  general,  to  try  the  married  life  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  our  discourser  for  I  did  not  desire 
to  prove  tedious,  I  took  a  parting  salutation 
of  her  for  that  time."     Very  much  that  fol- 
lowed is  erased  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  re- 
turned to  Langham  "  betweei\  five  and  six 
of  tiie  clock,"  well  satisfied  with  the  progress    4t 
he  had  made,  and  with  an  inviUition  which 
he  had  received  to  return  and  pay  a  longer 
visit  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 

On  the  Sunday,  Symonds  "  was  partaker 
of  two  sermons '  at  Langham  church.  In 
one  of  them,  "it  was  honestly  discoursed 
how  subject  even  religious  men  are  to  slip 
many  times,  though  God  will  i^^s^x  ^^'^SSir 
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them  to  fall  finally  ;"  and  in  the  other,  *'  how 
the  Sahbath  ought  duly  and  strictly  to  be 
kept :"  two  very  favorite  subjects  with  the 
popular  divines  of  the  day.  As  Symonds 
and  his  friend  walked  home  from  church, 
they  fell  into  conversation  with  some  of  the 
"  parishioners  who  had  lately  heard  from  Lon- 
don," and  they  were  told  ihat  Mr.  Gouge  of 
Blackfriars,  Symonds*  favorite  preacher,  who 
"  had  been  clapt  up  in  prison  for  speaking 
faithfully  against  the  Papists" — most  proba- 
bly for  meddling  with  the  Spanish  match — 
was  now  set  at  liberty.  They  were  also  in- 
formed of  a  judgment  which  had  befallen  two 
noblemen  of  the  Palatinate,  "who  were 
drowned  in  returning  home,  from  a  convivial 
meeting,  where  they  had  been  drinking  the 
health  of  the  Emperor."  Such  topics  of 
conversation  were  believed  by  Symonds  and 
his  friends  to  be  ''not  altogether  displeasing 
to  our  good  God,  forasmuch  as  they  tended 
to  a  religious  end."  In  the  evening,  after 
supper,  they  "  discoursed  upon  the  religious 
government  of  a  family." 

At  length  Monday  morning  arrived.  It 
•having  been  arranged  that  Symonds  should 
sleep  that  night  at  Lawford  Hall,  and  pur- 
sue his  journey  to  London  the  next  morning, 
he  rose  early  and  "  penned  a  letter"  in  his 
most  exquisite  style,  to  be  presented  to  Mis- 
tress Jemima,  along  with  his  portrait.  He  had 
engaged  his  friend  Littlebury  to  undertake 
the  presentation  after  his  own  departure  ;  the 
letter,  therefore,  was  "  dated  accordin^^ly." 

Taking  his  "  final  leave  for  this  lime"  of 
the  village  of  Langham,  and  accompanied  as 
before  by  Littlebury,  he  set  out  after  this  for 
Lawford.  In  his  reception  all  was  courteous 
and  agreeable  ;  but  finding  that  "  little  or 
nothing  could  be  done"  untU  dinner  was  over, 
he  waited  for  that  time  with  some  degree  of 
impatience.  All  that  he  records  of  the  din- 
ner is  that  it  was  "  both  plenteons  and  order- 
ly.*' When  dinner  was  ended,  he  was  "ad- 
mitted to  a  private  discourse  with  Mistress 
Jemima  in  her  chamber ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  pressed  his  suit  with  much  fervency, 
and  not  altogether  without  eifect.  •'  I  then 
went,*'  he  says,  "  and  discoursed  with  the 
good  old  lady,  her  mother  desiring  to  con- 
firm her  opinion  of  me  likewise.**  But  the 
success  he  met  with  here  was  but  indifferent. 
"  Freely  and  honestly  she  objected  what  she 
could ;  and  I,  as  well  as  I  could,  gave  her 
reasonable  answers,  and  those  from  my 
heart.**  The  fact  was,  that  she  had  already 
decided  that  the  match  should  never  take 
place ;  and  poor  Symonds  would  have  been 
a  happier  man  for  the  next  three  months  if 


she  had  told  him  plainly  that  there  was  no 
hope  :  whereas  she  soffered  him  to  leave  her 
with  the  impression  t||$t  the  opposition  was 
no  greater  than  might -1>e  overcome  by  per- 
severance. 

He  now  sought  "  the  young  gentlewoman" 
herself  and  "  walked  with  her  a  long  time  in 
the  park  which  stands  n#|r  adjoining  to  the 
house,  first  alone,  and  then  with  company  ;*' 
after  which  he  "  had  discourse,  both  familiar 
and  pleasant,  with  her  and  her  sister  in  her  sis- 
ter*8  chamber,**  flattering  himself  with  the  per- 
suasion that  he  had  "  filled  her  taste  with  so 
many  and  pretty  tales,**  as  to  have  made  an 
impresfcion  decidedly  favorable  to  his  wishes. 
"  Yea,  to  say  the  truth,*^  he  exclaims,  some- 
what boaslingly,  "  I  received  as  many  tokens 
and  signs  of  her  gracious  willingness,  as  none 
had  ever  before  received  the  like,  and  more 
indeed,  than  at  the  first  sight,  I  could  expect, 
to  the  admiration  of  all.*'  Yet  mark  his 
prudent  forbearance : — "  Howsoever,  I  was 
not  too  exultant  upon  this  first  good  overture, 
but  carried  myself  in  an  equal  strain ;  and 
no  marvel,  for  there  were  yet  many  things 
to  be  done.**  NeveKheless  he  was  in  a  hap- 
py mood,  and  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
everything  about  him.  **  Our  cheer  at  sup- 
per was  very  good  ;  but  it  seemed  even  more, 
because  all  things  were  done  with  such  ex- 
cellent order  and  silence.*'  And  when  he 
retired  to  his  chamber  at  night ;  "  after  pub- 
licly with  our  company,  and  also  privately, 
commending  myself  to  God*8  protection,** 
there  was  nothing  wanting  which  he  could 
expect,  **  but  all  things  so  sweet  and  cleanly, 
that  it  seemed  almost  a  Paradise  rather  than 
a  country  house.*' 

The  next  morning  when  breakfast  was 
over,  "  it  being  about  eight  of  the  clock," 
Symonds  and  his  friend  Littlebury  '*took 
coach  to  depart,"  just  at  the  time  that  the 
Waldgrave  family,  including  "  the  gracious 
Mistress  Jemima,'*  were  "  entering  their  own 
coach  to  go  to  Dedham  sermon.**  Upon  "  a 
spacious  green  before  the  house**  they  took 
their  leave  of  each  other  for  this  time,  Mr. 
Waldgrave  giving  our  hero  "  letters  of  war- 
rant for  a  speedy  return.*' 

The  village  of  Dedham  had  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  popularity  of  its  lecturers  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the 
lectureship  is  slill  kept  up  by  a  special  en- 
dowment. Rogers  the  lectuierat  the  peiiod 
of  our  narrative,  was  a  divine  of  some  repute ; 
he  is  styled  by  Symonds,  "a  famous  and  re- 
ligious minister  of  God*s  Word  ;"  and  Neal 
says,  '*  that  be  had  a  great  gift  in  preaching, 
his  matter  being  Eolid,  and  his  manner  at- 
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tractive."  A  bust  of  his  grave  countenance 
may  still  be  seen  in  Dedham  church,  where 
belies  "in  expectation  of  the  resurrection 
which  he  preached/'  as  it  is  not  inappropri- 
ately expressed  in  the  inscription  below.  He 
died  in  1636,  and  was  succeeded  by  Newco- 
men,  an  active  partisan  of  the  Puritan  school, 
and  one  of  the  authors  of  that  well-known 
attack  upon  Episcopacy,  entitled  "  Smec- 
tymnuus,  * 

The  lecture]^  like  the  mendicant  friar  in 
former  times,  too  frequently  beguiled  away 
the  people  from  their  legitimate  pastor  in  the 
parishes  which  lay  within  the  sphere  of  his 
attraction.  Thus  the  Waldgrave  family  seem 
to  have  been  regular  attendants  at  "the 
Dedham  sermon,  *  though  their  residence 
was  in  another  parish.  The  name  of  Wald- 
grave, indeed,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
annals  of  Puritanism.  It  was  "  to  the  vir- 
tuous and  elect  lady,  the  Lady  Waldgrave," 
that  the  notorious  Bastwick  of  Colchester 
dedicated  one  of  his  most  irreverent  attacks 
upon  the  Liturgy  and  the  bishops ;  writing 
from  his  prison  the  Gatehouse,  where  he  lay 
"  like  an  Essex  calf,  cooped  up  a- fatting  by 
the  prelates  for  sacrifice."  This  patroness 
of  Bastwick  was  a  relative  of  the  Lawford 
Waldgraves,  and  lived  in  the  neighboring 
parish  of  Wormingford. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  friend  the 
suitor,  who  professes  to  have  left  the  place 
with  a  philosophical  indifference,  "  neither 
over-joyed  nor  over-sorry."  At  the  White 
Hart  of  Colchester  he  and  friend  Littlebury 
partook  of  a  lobster  together ;  and  having 
intrusted  to  his  friend's  charge  the  portrait 
and  the  letter  before  mentioned,  Symonds 
bade  him  farewell,  and  proceeded  onward  to 
London.  His  horses  were  disposed  to  "  go 
so  cheerfully  homeward,"  that,  instead  of 
"  lying"  at  Ingatestone,  as  he  intended,  he 
went  through  the  thirty-eight  miles  to  Up- 
minster  in  one  day. 

The  family  at  Newhall,  which  had  been 
joined  by  D'Ewes  the  eld^r,  since  Symonds 
left  them  the  week  before,  were  assembled 
at  supper  when  he  presented  himself;  and, 
much  to  his  annoyance,  his  father  began  at 
once,  and  before  them  all,  "  to  demand  how 
he  had  sped."  Checking  the  old  man's  ill- 
timed  impatience,  Symonds  begged  of  him 
"  to  stay  that  discourse  until  after  supper ;" 
and  he  made  this  request  "  with  such  mode- 
rate and  easy  speech," — such  an  affectation 
of  indifference, — that  "  some  of  those  at  the 
table — yea,  the  old  man  himself — thought 
that  all  was  lost."  But  after  supper  was 
ended,  Symonds  formally  handed  over  to 


him  two  letters, — the  one,  Mr.  Waldgrave's 
*•  letter  of  warrant  for  a  speedy  return  ;"  and 
the  other,  a  formal  report  prepared  and  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Littlebury.  He  then  gave  a 
circumstantial  history  of  what  he  designated 
his  "  blessed"  proceedings — this  expressive 
epithet,  though  partially  erased,  being  still 
legible.  But  it  was  now  the  father's  turn  to 
assume  an  air  of  indifference.  Whether  be 
was  somewhat  disgusted  by  his  son's  conceit, 
or  whether  he  was  beginning  to  dislike  the 
match,  or  whether  a  certain  suspicion  be 
correct  which  Symonds  presently  suggests 
to  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  ;  but  Symonds, 
at  all  events,  was  thrown  aback.  "  How  he 
stood  affected,"  he  says,  "  I  could  hardly 
tell ;  but  I  was  half  afraid  that,  now  the  mat- 
ter had  passed  thus  far,  he  repented  ;  and  I 
wondered  that  such  should  be  the  mutability 
of  men's  minds."  But  the  cordial  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Boldero,  who  was  now  recovering 
from  his  late  illness,  made  some  amends  for 
the  father's  unaccountableness.  He  sincerely 
congratulated  Symonds  on  "  this  first  act  of 
good  fortune,"  after  so  many  scenes  of  dis- 
aster, adding  his  "  prayers  for  good  succeaa 
in  the  future." 

As  soon  as  Symonds  found  himself  once 
more  in  London,  he  went  about  to  pick  up 
all  the  news.  He  was  informed  that  "  Floyd 
the  Welsh  Papist,"  who  had  been  convicted 
of  uttering  irreverent  remarks  upon  the  Pals- 
grave Frederic,  had  been  riding  thiough  the 
streets  with  his  face  to  the  hoise's  tail  ac- 
cording to  his  sentence,  and  had  stood  also 
in  the  pillory  ; — that  French  refugees  were- 
coming  over  "  by  forties  and  fifties  in  a  conn 
pany  ;  — that  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato- 
was  prohibited  from  preaching,  "  because  he 
averred  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  not 
heretical,  but  schismatical ;" — and  lastly,  that 
the  King  was  about  "  to  break  up  the  Par- 
liament, to  the  grea\  discontent  of  his  rub- 
jects."  Symonds  took  some  interest  in  these 
rumors  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  strove  to 
fix  his  thoughts  upon  his  ordinary  avocations, 
and  he  made  "very  little  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  law."  His  father's  indifference 
to  the  match  appeared  to  be  growing  into 
aversion  ;  which  "  after  he  had  willingly  sent 
me  to  visit  the  young  gentlewoman,  and  I 
had  received  from  her  many  tokens  of  good 
proceeding,"  appeared  a  wanton  act  of  pater- 
nal caprice.  His  spirits  fell,  and  he  sank 
into  a  "deep  melancholy." 

In  this  mood  he  heard  a  story  of  Lord 
Beauchamp,  the  son  of  the  lately  deceased 
Earl  of  Hertford,  which,  by  showing  the  evil' 
effects  of  melancholy,  led  him  to  pray  to  €k)d- 
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for  grace  to  strive  against  it.  "  So  strangely 
was  this  nobleman  possessed  with  melan- 
choly, that  he  feared  if  any  person  should 
come  into  the  closet  where  his  sweetmeats 
were  kept,  they  would  poison  him.  Where- 
fore once,  when  it  happened  that  the  door  of 
his  closet  had  been  left  open,  while  his  man 
was  sitting  in  the  next  room,  although  the 
man  was  quite  ignorant  of  it,  my  lord  run  up 
hastily  and  threw  all  his  delicates  out  at  the 
window ;  and  if  present  remedy  had  not  been 
found,  he  would  also  have  poisoned  the  man, 
in  order,  as  he  thought  to  avenge  the  wrong." 

That  Lord  Beauchamp's  mind  should  have 
given  way  under  its  burden  of  suffering,  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  had  been 
familiar  with  sorrow  from  the  time  that  he 
first  saw  the  light.  His  birthplace  was  in 
the  Tower;  by  a  persecuted  and  heart- 
broken mother  he  was  nurtured  ;  and  having, 
like  her,  ventured  to  marry  without  the  royal 
permission,  he  was  committed  to  custody  and 
separated  from  his  wife.  His  mother  waa 
sister  to  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Symonds,  too,  had  his  trials.  In  the 
young  lady  at  Lawford  he  had  discovered 
the  very  person  calculated  to  insure  the  con- 
jugal happiness  and  independence  of  station 
which  so  long  had  been  the  subject  of  his 
day-dreams.  In  his  suit  with  her  he  seemed 
to  have  been  tolerably  successful.  Other 
obstacles  were  gradually  giving  way,  but  his 
father's  unaccountable  aversion  seemed  to 
become  more  obstinate.  And  when  the  cause 
of  this  became  manifest,  it  made  the  matter 
still  worse.  For  in  the  midst  of  manifold 
erasures,  and  hints  scarcely  more  intelligible 
than  the  erasures,  we  find  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  been  captivated  by  the  arts  of  "  a 
young  light  woman,"  and  was  actually  medi- 
tating a  second  marriage.  This  he  commu- 
nicated in  plain  terms  to  his  son.  Of  course 
Symonds  opposed  it  with  all  his  powers  of 
argument.  He  represented  to  him  how 
lamentable  it  would  be,  "  after  he  had  been 
commended  generally  for  his  abstinence  so 
long,  if  he  should  cause  his  wisdom  to  be 
called  in  question"  by  the  rash  step  which 
he  was  contemplating.  He  showed  him,  also, 
how  much  "  content  and  comfort"  was  likely 
to  accrue  from  his  own  alliance  with  ''  the 
religious  gentlewoman  at  Lawford."  By 
which  **  honest  and  Christian  arguments" 
the  old  man  appeared  to  be  somewhat  moved. 
Their  effect,  too,  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  discreet  conduct  of  Mr.  Littlebury, 
who  "  carried  himself  wisely"  throughout 
the  whole  affair.  But  it  was  an  effect  merely 
transient.  On  the  very  next  day  Paul  D'Ewes 


brought  out  two  letters  for  his  son's  inspec 
tion,  who  found  to  his  "  no  litde  grief,"  that 
the  matter  had  advanced  farther  than  he  an- 
ticipated, and  that  the  lady  whom  he  feared 
to  have  for  step-mother  **  seemed  willing  be- 
yond the  modesty  of  woman."  He  found 
also  that  there  was  an  intention  to  settle  upon 
her  as  a  jointure  some  of  the  StowLangtoft 
property,  which  had  been  promised  to  him- 
self, in  case  of  his  marriage,  "  for  present 
maintenance."  His  surprise  and  sorrow 
overpowered  him,  and  he  "  knew  not  well 
either  what  to  speak  or  what  to  think."  His 
father  promised,  indeed,  to  take  no  further 
steps  until  his  own  marriage  **  was  over 
past,"  and  he  also  promised  to  do  nothing 
which  should  be  "  much"  to  his  "  hurt." 
But  Symonds  saw  nothing  but  "  shame"  to 
his  father,  and  ''  misery"  to  himself ;  and 
retiring  to  his  chamber,  he  humbled  himself 
in  prayer  to  God. 

I  The  next  day  came  a  reiteration  of  the 
assurance  that  he  should  receive  "  no  loss  or 
damage,"  and  at  the  same  time  an  intima- 
tion that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  avail  him- 
self of  Mr.  Waldgrave's  invitation  to  go  down 
into  Essex  on  the  Monday  following.  There 
was  "  some  speech,"  also,  about  "  the  con- 
triving "  of  his  clothes  "  against  that  time." 
With  a  heart,  therefore,  somewhat  exhilar- 
ated, he  joined  a  friend's  supper  party  the 
same  evening  ;  and  having  made  himself 
"  moderately  merry  "  with  them,  which  was 
a  "  great  refreshing  "  to  his  mind,  he  en- 
joyed for  once  a  "  sweet  and  comfortable 
sleep." 

There  being  still  certain  unpleasant  symp- 
toms of  inconstancy  and  backsliding  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  Symonds  was  heartily  glad 
when  he  found  himself  again  on  the  road  to 
Lawford.  His  father  had  written  a  letter  to 
Mistress  Jemima  with  his  own  hand — of 
which  letter  more  anon.  The  two  travelers 
— for  the  faithful  Boldero  accompanied  him 
as  before — slept  at  *'  the  Cock  Inn  at  Gens- 
ford,"  and  arrived  at  Langham  the  next 
afternoon.  Having  sent  to  announce  his 
arrival,  and  received  in  reply  "  assurance  of 
a  kind  welcome,"  Symonds  pursued  his  way 
to  Lawford  Hall  after  dinner,  "  happily," 
and  with  a  joyous  spirit.  The  young  gentle- 
woman received  him  graciously,  and  indulged 
him  with  "  much  pleasant  discourse,"  though 
it  was  "  little  to  the  purpose  in  hand  :"  and 
being  invited  to  "  continue  here  "  until  the 
next  Tuesday,  *'  thus  far  "  he  flattered  him- 
self that  **  all  things  went  off  pretty  well." 
He  had  some  conversation  also  with  "  the 
good  old  man;"  but,  being  careful  "not  to 
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seem  too  hasty  "  in  the  mutter,  until  he  had 
"  fully  sounded  "  the  aflfections  of  the  lady, 
he  confined  it  chiefly  to  subjects  of  a  public 
and  political  character. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following, 
Symonds  ventured  to  enter  into  discourse 
with  Mistress  Jemima  about  "  the  matter  in 
hand  ;"  and,  finding  her  "  both  affable  and 
gentle,"  insomuch  that  he  became  **  hopeful 
of  a  blessed  furtherance,"  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  Mr.  Waldgrave  in  his  early 
walk  the  next  morning,  and  there  he  began 
'*  boldly  and  freely  "  to  speak  of  marriage. 
The  old  man  was  "very  affable,"  and 
Symonds  was  overwhelmed  with  delight. 

But  his  father's  letter  had  not  yet  been 
delivered,  and,  in  truth,  he  was  afraid  to  de- 
liver it ;  for,  although  it  was  "  penned  in  a 
good  phrase,"  it  contained  "  certain  unsea- 
sonable.imperious  passages,"  from  which  he 
already  "  prt^saged  "  mischief.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  should  be  kept  back,  he  feared 
his  father's  displeasure,  and  "an  abortive 
issue  of  the  overture.  At  length,  therefore, 
he  resolved  at  once  "  to  put  it  to  the  hazard." 
And  no  sooner  was  it  delivered,  than  the 
mischief  began  to  work. 
The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,entering  again 
into  conversation  with  Mistress  Jemima,  upon 
the  same  all-engrossing  subject,  he  found 
her,  to  his  infinite  sorrow,  "clean  off  from 
her  former  resolution."  Instead  of  the  gra- 
cious familiar  to  wjiioh  she  had  thus  far  used 
him,  and  which,  while  it  increased  his  love 
for  her,  had  also  increased  his  confident  hope 
that  the  affection  was  reciprocal,  he  found  a 
sudden  change  to  caution  and  reserve.  He 
was  "  driven  at  once  into  a  most  deep  melan- 
choly.*' With  a  heavy  and  anxious  spirit 
he  betook  himself  to  rest,  and  the  dawn-  of 
the  "  blessed  Sabbath  "  that  ensued  brought 
"no  quiet  "  to  his  distracted  thoughts.  Al- 
though, "  at  the  hearing  of  the  sacred  word 
opened"  he  strove  to  "separate  all  his  thoughts 
from  worldly  affairs  ;"  and  although  Mr.  Ides, 
the  worthy  pastor  of  Lawford,  performed 
"  honestly"  his  part,  giving  them  in  the  morn- 
ing a  sermon,  and  in  the  afternoon  "  an  ex- 
pounding of  a  part  of  the  Creed  by  way  of 
catechizing,"  nothing  could  dispel  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  evil  which  possessed  him. 
On  Monday  morning  it  was  acknowledged, 
without  reserve,  that  Paul  D'Ewes's  "un- 
seasonable and  foolish  letter  "  was  the  root 
of  "all  this  discontent."  The  Lady  Bing- 
ham, indeed,  told  Symonds,  without  reserve, 
that  if  his  father  "  took  authority  upon  him 
so  early,"  her  dau";hter  ''should  never  come 
under  his  power. '      In  fact,,  the  die  was 


struck,  and  Symonds'  fate  was  decided.  He 
conversed  awhile  with  the  young  lady  in  the 
forenoon,  and  found  her  "  prettily  affable  ;" 
but  having  in  the  meanwhile  received  a  re- 
newed caution  against  giving  him  any  further 
encouragement,  in  the  afternoon  she  was 
"clean  off  again."  After  supper  he  "had 
liberty  "  to  walk  out  a  little  with  her,  and 
he  was  partaker  of  much  mirth  ^'  in  her 
blessed  company  ;"  but  he  could  not "  obtain 
any  ^rcat  matters  in  serious  converse  with 
her  concerning  his  "  intended  business," 
and  in  much  anxiety^  he  retired  to  rest.  How 
he  should  "  speed  with  her  in  the  future,"  he 
knew  not. 

On  the  Tuesday,  Mr.  Waldgrave  took 
Symonds  with  him  to  Dedham  lecture  ;  and 
as  they  walked  along,  Symonds  was  glad  to 
take  this  as  a  proof  that  his  friend  Little- 
bury  had  "  set  all  right  again  with  the  old 
folks,"  as  he  had  the  day  before  promised  to 
do;  and,  thus  flattering  himself  that  "all 
things  were  in  a  good  state,"  he  became 
"  prettily  jocund.'*  With  a  mind  somewhat 
quiet,  he  listened  to  the  sermon  of  the  famed 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  enlarged  upon  the  nature 
and  ground  of  "  the  hope  which  is  laid  up  in 
heaven  for  the  Christian,"  and  showed,  also, 
what  "  miserable  estate  the  Papists  are  in, 
being  altogether  deprived  of  this  assured  and 
sacred  hope."  But  something  in  the  course 
of  the  day  occurred  to  convince  him  that 
his  hopes  were  vain,  and  that  "  all  was  like 
to  come  to  nothing."  What  this  was,  we 
are  prevented  by  his  various  obliterations  from 
learning. 

On  the  Wednesday,  Symonds  took  his 
departure.  The  good  Mr.  Waldgrave  was 
*'  prettily  merry  "  with  him,  and  "  very  affa- 
ble ;"  writing  to  his  father  "  a  most  honest 
and  good  letter,"  in  which  he  expressed  a 
regret  that  the  young  man's  "  entertainment 
with  his  daughter  "  had  not  been  so  good  as 
he  wished,"  and  a  hope,  likewise,  for  bettor 
in  future.  Symonds  had  no  enemy,  it  would 
appear,  in  Mr.  Waldgrave.  The  lady  mother 
was  the  mainspring  of  the  opposition  to  him. 
He  easily  found  that  "  the  daughter's  elbow 
leaned  upon  her  mother's  breast;"  that 
"  what  one  spake,  the  other  had  learned  ;" 
that  "  both  sang,  as  it  were,  the  same  song." 
As  from  neither  he  found  "any  final  -des- 
pair," so  from  both  he  found  "  little  or  no 
comfort."  He  bade  adieu  to  Lawford  in 
sadness ;  and  in  company  with  his  friend, 
who  did  all  he  could  to  enliven  him,  "  by  his 
affable  and  cheerful  carriage,"  he  pursued 
his  journey  to  London,  sleeping  that  night 
at  "  the  Blue  Boar  at  Ingarstone." 
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It  was  a  hard  thing  for  Symonds  to  regard 
himself  in  the  light  of  a  rejected  suitor  ;  and 
80  long  as  the  merest  shadow  of  hope  re- 
mained, he  refused  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise. As  there  appeared  symptoms  of  a 
favorable  disposition  toward  him  in  the  good 
old  man,  he  resolved  to  cultivate  that  dis- 
position. He  wrote  a  careful  letter  to  him, 
sending  him  **  all  the  best  novelties,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  from  the  pen  and  the 

gress,  that  the  town  afforded."  He  apprised 
im  that  "  Dr.  Williams,  Uie  Dean  of  West- 
minster, was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  likely  to 
have  the  Great  Seal ;  also,  that  Gary,  Lord 
Falkland,  was  in  election  for  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land ;"and  that  the  good  Edrl  of  Southampton 
was  a  close  prisoner  under  the  charge  of  the 
before- mentioned  Dr.  Williams,  at  the  Dean- 
ery of  Westminster."  To  the  mother,  Lady 
Bingham,  he  sent  an  earnest  request  for  "  the 
continuance  "  of  that  which  she  had  never 
yet  vouchsafed  to  grant,  namely, — "  her  con- 
sent." To  the  gracious  Mistress  Jemima, 
herself,  he  poured  forth  his  expressions  of 
admiration  in  some  of  his  "  best  lines."  None 
of  these  epistles  seem  to  have  been  answered  or 
acknowledged  ;  yet,  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
he  wrote  a  second  time  ;  after  wliich,  finding 
that  the  same  profound  silence  was  still  con- 
tinued, with  the  advice  of  his  coadjutors,  he 
began,  "in  serious  though  tfulness,  to  prepare 
for  a  final  breach  or  conclusion." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  annual 
removal  of  Paul  D'Ewes  and  his  family  into 
the  country,  and  our  friend  began  to  ponder 
in  his  mind  where  he  should  "  bestow"  him- 
self fpr  a. season,  being  .well  assured  that  the 
unsuccessful  suit  of  the  heir  of  Stow -Lang- 
toft  to  the  coheiress  of  Lawford,  is  known 
and  talked  of  by  all  the  gossips  "  in  almost 
the  whole  of  this  end  of  the  realm."  Having 
heard  from  Cambridge  that  his  old  friend 
Senhouse,  of  St.  John's — who  had  been 
talked  of  for  the  Mastership  of  the  College, 
in  the  event  of  Dr.  Gwynn  being  made  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's — was  disappointed  of 
his  preferment,  the  bishopric  being  given  to 
Dr.  Laud,  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Symonds 
felt  for  him  as  a  fellow-sufferer — "  his  Mas- 
tership and  ipy  intended  marriage  being  both 
so  much  noised  abroad."  Senhouse,  however, 
might  perhaps,  **  after  all,  be  made  the  Dean 
of  Gloucester" — which  appointment  actually 
took  place — whereas,  for  his  own  disap- 
pointment there  is  no  remedy  whatever,  ne 
grew  every  day  more  miserable.  It  vexed 
him  to  hear  his  father  *'  ever  talking  of  his 
own  foolish  marriage ;"  and  seeing  that  the 


old  man  was  so  bent  upon  matrimony,  he 
'*  plotted"  with  the  rest  of  the  family  to  en- 
courage him  to  marry  some  "good  and  an- 
cient widow."  He  enlisted  two  ministers  of 
the  neighborhood  to  act  as,  auxiliaries — the 
one,  by  dissuading  his  father  from  the  mar- 
riage, which,  as  he  was  given  to  understand, 
"  in  a  tedious  and  disastrous  conversation," 
was  likely  to  take  place  ''suddenly  ;"  and  the 
other,  by  endeavoring  to  negociate  an  inter- 
view for  him  with  Mr.  Waldgrave. 

With  those  of  their  own  party,  the  Puritan 
clergy  seem  to  have  exercised  considerable 
influence,  and  in  their  domestic  affairs  to 
have  interfered  in  no  small  degree.  Symonds 
thought  at  one  time,  that  he  had  discovered 
the  "  chief  let  and  hindrance"  to  his  success 
in  "  the  double-dealing  of  a  certain  preach- 
er," who,  professing  to  be  his  friend,  had  yet 
**  interposed  for  another  ;"  and,  by  the  aid  of 
one  Mr.  Fairweathcr,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
who  **  could  do  much  with  this  minister,"  he 
thinks  that  this  mischief  may  be  remedied. 
He  caught,  in  short,  at  every  straw.  We  are 
sorry  to  state  that  he  entertained,  at  one 
time,  the  scheme  of  sending  letters  clandes- 
tinely to  Lawford  Hall,  by  means  of  his 
friend,  Boldero's  sister  A  momentary  gleam 
of  hope  burst  forth  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence from  Boldero,  that  Mistress  Jemima 
had  shown  some  signs  of  favor  towards  him  ; 
but  he  soon  became  afraid  that  this  was 
"only  hypocrisy,"  she  being  unwilling  to 
have  it  thought  that  the  rejection  of  the  suit 
was  owing  solely  to  herself.  His  thoughts 
were  so  distracted,  even  on  the  Sunday,  as 
too  often  to  cause  the  breach  of  that  blessed 
day.  At  the  assizes  at  Bury,  he  meets  with 
**  many  friends  and  ancient  acquaintances," 
and  he  is  present  during  a  trial  for  murder, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  considerable 
interest  throughout  the  country :  but  neither 
the  interest  of  this  trial,  nor  the  company  of 
friends,  could  divert  his  thoughts  from  the 
one  subject  that  engrossed  them.  His  friends 
were  "  very  merry  ;"  but  Symonds  was  mer- 
ry "  only  so  far  as  his  disquiet  would  give 
him  leave."  He  hears  everywhere  **  great 
talk  of  the  match,"  which  is  supposed  to  be 
finally  settled,  being  himself  all  the  while 
only  too  qertain  that  **  it  is  even  now  in 
breaking  off." 

At  length,  through  the  indiscretion  of  Mr. 
Littlebury,  who  had  mentioned  it  to  Paul 
D*Ewes*s  clerk,  John  Scott,  the  rumor  of  the 
**  breaking  off"  came  to  the  ears  of  Paul 
D'Ewes  himself,  who  was  highly  indignant — 
in  the  first  place,  because  it  was  an  affront 
to  his   family,   and  secondly,   because   his 
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family  had  kepi  him  ia  ignorance  of  it.  He 
inn  mediately  looked  out  for  another  string  to 
his  bovir,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in- 
formed Symonds  that  a  mitch  had  been  pro- 
posed to  him  with  one  of  the  daucrhters  of 
Sir  Giles  Allington,  of  Horseheath,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, whose  lady  was  a  daughter  of 
the  first  Eirl  of  Exeter.  To  this  proposition 
Symonds  was  decidedly  averse.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  aspire  to  so  high  a  lady, 
"  excepting  on  many  base  conditions  ;'*  and, 
in  comeliness  of  person,  between  her  and 
Miss  Jemima  there  was  "  no  comparison." 
The  Cecils  had  already  become  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  families  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  young  lady  in  question  was  doubly  con- 
nected with  them,  being  descended,  on  the 
father's  side,  from  the  great  Lord  Treasu- 
rer's sister,  and,  on  the  mother's  side,  from 
the  Lord  Treasurer  himself.  The  well-known 
letter,  in  which  the  first  Eirl  of  Exeter  de- 
sires his  "  cousin  Allington"  to  supply  him 
with  evidence  from  the  family  records,  that 
their  common  grandfather  was  not  a  sieve- 
maker,  as  some  had  slanderously  asserted, 
was  addressed  to  her  grandfather.  But  how- 
ever eligible  such  an  alliance  would  have 
been  in  point  of  family  connection,  Symonds 
at  once  formed  the  resolution  to  decline  it, 
though  he  was  afraid  to  speak  out  his  reso- 
lution too  openly,  lest  it  should  displease  his 
father.  His  thoughts  were  lingering  after 
the  lady  at  Lawford,  and  he  half  doubted 
that  this  fresh  proposal  had  been  made 
without  any  sufficient  authority,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  diversion  of  them. 

He  persisted  still  in  writing  letters,  and 
still  his  letters  were  unanswered — excepting, 
indeed,  that  he  received  one  short  epistle 
from  Mr.  Waldgrave  during  the  lady  Bing- 
ham's absence,  in  which  the  old  gentleman 
stated  that  he  could  not  say  anything  until 
his  wife's  return.  Even  Mr.  Littlebury  is 
constrained  to  acknowled^re  that  "  a  final 
breach  is  inevitable."  Symonds  begins  to  feel 
*' illish."  He  cannot  go  to  church;  and  he 
"  half  suspects  an  ague."  His  "  kind  tutor," 
Holdsworth,  and  his  **  ancient  friend,"  Gib- 
son, pay  a  visit  to  Stow-Langtoft,  and  ad- 
minister to  him  "  many  good  comforts :"  he 
becomes  more  and  more  desirous  **  to  lay  to 
heart  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Holdsworth,  and  to 
make  a  relimous  use  of  it."  The  arrival  of 
these  gentlemen  was  opportune,  and  their 
consolation  needful ;  for,  just  as  they  were 
departing,  "  in  came  Mr.  Waldgrave  s  man 
with  a  flat  and  final  denial." 

All  the  odium  of  the  refusal  was  laid  upon 
the  young  lady  herself — "She  could  not 


like."  But  the  servant  averred  that  "it 
was  the  wicked  old  lady  that  had  wrought 
it ;"  and,  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not 
Symonds  was  willing  to  believe  that  it  was 
so.  With  a  show  of  pious  resignatioi^  he 
bows  under  the  stroke,  "  as  an  act  of  that 
Infinite  Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  u 
fittest  for  them  that  serve  Him."  '*  And 
thus,"  he  says,  mournfully,  "  seeing  that 
well  near  a  whole  years's  labor  has  vanished 
like  a  shi^dow,  and  suddenly  fallen  like  a 
drop  of  wax  from  a  torch,  without  nobe,  and 
without  honesty  in  those  concerned  on  the 
other  part,  in  pensiveness  was  I  fain  to  shut 
up  the  day."  At  a  more  advanced  period, 
he  says,  that  the  present  portion  of  his  life 
"  may  justly  be  accounted  one  of  the  most 
unhappy,  being  for  the  most  part  misspent 
in  idle  discourses,  visitations,  and  issueless 
cares,"  which  time  he  would  afterward 
"gladly  have  redeemed  at  a  great  rate  I" 

A  momentary  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to 
break  forth  on  his  hearing  that  Mr.  Drue 
Drury,  of  Riddles  worth,  who  had  married 
Jemima  Waldgrave's  sister,  had  shown  a  dis- 
position to  befriend  him,  and  had,  indeed, 
"  spoken  in  his  favor  very  earnestly."  He 
went  over  to  call  upon  this  gentleman, 
whose  "library,  curious  pictures,  and  ar- 
mory," excited  an  especial  degree  of  his  ad- 
miration ;  and  he  also  received  from  him  a 
letter  "  full  of  sweetness  and  hope."  But 
the  hope  was  delusive,  and  "the  letter 
proved,  alas  !  only  a  compliment."  He  strove 
to  wean  himself  from  the  seductive  day- 
dreams in  which  he  had  so  long  indulged ; 
contenting  himself  with  a  fling  now  and  then 
at  "  the  inveterate  malice,"  or  the  "  contrary 
ends,"  of  the  "  old  lady  mother."  Never- 
theless, when  the  family  went  up  to  town,  at 
the  commencement  of  term,  making  their 
resting-place  for  the  first  night  at  Langham, 
he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  which 
was  offered  of  calling  once  more  at  Lawford, 
to  take  his  final  leave. 

For  the  third  and  last  time,  then,  Symonds 
pursued  his  way  along  the  vale  of  Dedham, 
and  with  feelings  somewhat  different  to  those 
which  had  possessed  him  before.   Mr.  Wald- 

frave  was  gone  to  Dedham  sermon,  Mistress 
emima  was  forbidden  to  come  down  stairs, 
and  the  only  person  visible  was  my  Lady 
Bingham — cautious,  cold,  and  civil.  He  did 
not  now  "  come  to  sue  unto  her  humbly ;" 
and  therefore,  although  they  had  much  dis- 
course respecting  the  match,  "  it  was  all  to 
very  little  purpose."  The  chambermaid,  how- 
ever, whom  this  youthful  diplomatist,  in  his 
two  journeys  taither,  had  made  his  friend, 
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assured  him  thai  her  young  mistress  "  was 
as  willing  as  he  could  be  ;*'  and  that  "  the 
wicked  old  lady  had  kept  her  in ;"  and  that 
she  had  "  so  far  gulled  the  old  man,  as  to 
make  him  believe  that  his  daughter  was  un- 
willing/* otherwise  it  would  never  have  been 
broken  off.  Hearing  this,  Symonds  was  the 
more  desirous  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
young  lady,  and  with  that  intent,  he  stayed 
dinner,  "  hoping  she  would  come  down." 
But  "  all  would  not  do  ;  the  old  fox  was  too 
cunning  to  bft  catched."  As  sooh,  therefore, 
as  dinner  was  ended,  he  took  a  formal  leave 
of  his  impracticable  hostess,  and  sullenly 
turned  his  back  upon  that  **  good  and  conve- 
nient" mansion,  which,  about  three  months 
before,  he  had  pronounced  to  be  "a  paradise 
rather  than  a  country-house.*' 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  London 
the  disappointment  was  brooded  over  in 
secret.  He  had  '*  neither  clothes  to  go 
abroad,  nor  the  face  to  do  it,**  there  being 
"80  much  inquiry  about  the  match.**  He 
gathered  together  **  the  letters  which  had 
passed  to  and  fro  du.nng  this  wooing  time,*' 
and  "  they  were  many  in  number.*'  He  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  his  endeavor  *'  to 
make  a  true  use  of  the  disappointment,  and 
to  learn  contentedness :  that  so,  like  the  waters 
to  Noah's  ark,  it  might  be  the  means  to  make 
his  thoughts  ascend  higher,  even  to  that  holy 
mountain  in  which  dwells  all  true  happiness.** 
He  sat  down  to  "  Cokc*s  Reports,**  and  read 
over  again  some  parts  of  Littleton.  He  de- 
shred  "  wholly  to  forget  the  naughty  lady  at 
Lawford,  and  the  business  itself.**  He  puzzled 
awhile  over  **  a  letter  without  a  name,'*  which 
some  one  had  addressed  to  him,  and  **  he 
dreamed,  as  it  were,  the  exposition  of  it;** 
and  having  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  it 
was  written  by  Mr.  Waldgrave*s  clerk,  he 
laid  it  aside  as  unworthy  of  further  notice. 

Yet  he  could  not  at  once  forget  "  the  gra- 
cious Mistress  Jemima  ;**  for,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  poor  Mr.  Waldgrave  being  "  carried 
off  by  a  cold,**  it  was  agreed  that  Paul  D'Ewes 
should  pay  his  addresses  to  the  widow,  and 
Symonds  commence  again  his  old  suit  with 
the  daughter.  But  this  scheme  also  proved 
abortive,  and  henceforward  the  grapes  were 
clearly  sour.  The  match  was  discovered  to 
be  "  not  so  much  to  be  desired,"  the  gentle- 
woman being  older  than  himself,  "  which  in 
process  of  time  would  doubtless  have  bred 
much  nauseating  and  inconvenience.*' 

The  husband  eventually  fixed  upon  by 
Mistress  Jemima,  or  by  her  mother  in  her  be- 
half, was  Mr.  John  Crewe,  the  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thbmas  Crewe,  a  lawyer  of  some  dis- 
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tinction,  and  the  nephew  of  that  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  who  was  removed  by  Charles  I.  for 
resisting  the  system  of  illegal  loans  and  bene- 
volences. At  the  Restoration,  John  Crewe 
was  created  Baron  Crewe  of  Stcne.  We  are 
sorry,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  he 
did  not  prove  a  very,  indulgent  husband  to 
Mistress  Jemima,  and  that  "  there  was  no  very 
contented  life  between  them.**  Symonds  in- 
forms us  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  went 
to  call  upon  her  at  her  lodging  in  Holborn, 
having  heard  of  her  conjugal  infelicity,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  enlarge 
upon  his  own  good  fortune  in  that  respect ; 
which  he  did,  doubtless,  with  admirable  com- 
placence. He  admonishes  her  to  remember 
that "  matches  are  decreed  by  God  in  heaven, 
and  that  every  married  person  ought  to  com- 
fort their  minds  to  a  persuasion  that  their 
own  respective  wife  or  husband  is  the  best 
they  could  have  had.**  Ay,**  replied  the  un- 
happy lady,  "  if  one  could  do  so.**  Where- 
upon Symonds  proceeded  to  remonstrate, 
showing  her  **  wherein  she  ought  to  consider 
-herself  happy,*'  and  sincerely  endeavouring  to 
minister  all  the  comfort  he  could.  But,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  Mr.  Crewe*s  brothers 
and  a  cousin  coming  into  the  room,  he  was 
compelled  to  break  off  the  discourse  abruptly. 

Doubtless,  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
himself  that  Mistress  Jemima  would  have 
done  better  if  she  had  married  Symonds 
D'Ewes,  and  that  Symonds  D'Ewes  had  done 
better  by  not  marrying  Mistress  Jemima. 
The  lady  whom  he  eventually  secured  as  his 
wife  was  the  sole  heir-general  of  the  ancient 
race  of  Clopton,  and  descended,  by  the  suc- 
cessive marriages  of  her  ancestors,  from  "  the 
female  inheritrices  of  many  gr^at  and  ancient 
families.**  Symonds  studied  her  genealogy 
until  he  grew  enraptured  therewith.  The 
deeper  he  dived  into  antiquity,  the  more  was 
he  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  prize.  He 
found  in  that  ancient  and  august  record  called 
Domesday,  the  mjention  of  one  William 
Peccatum,  or  Pech6 ;  and  he  **  gathered 
strongly**  that  his  little  girl  of  fourteen — for 
she  was  no  more  than  fourteen  when  he 
married  her — was  that  Norman  warrior's 
direct  representative. 

But  if  the  history  of  Mistress  Anne  Clopton 
and  her  ancestors  were  illustrious,  the  history 
of  Mistress  Jemima  Waldgrave  and  her  de- 
scendants is  far  more  illustrious,  for  her  blood 
is  now  flowing  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the 
nobles^  families  in  England. 

The  barony  conferred  upon  her  husband 
was  held  by  two  of  her  sons  in  succession, 
and  Nathaniel,  the  younger  of   them,  held 
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also  the  princely  bishopric  of  Durham  for  the 
long  period  of  fifty  years. 

Her  eldest  'son,  Thomas,  the  second  baron, 
had  six  daughters ;  one  of  whom,  Vfho  bore 
the  name  of  Jemima,  married  Henry,  the  last 
Duke  of  Kent  of  the  De  Grey  family.  This 
Jemima's  daughter,  Amabel,  married  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  was  the  mother  of 
another  Jemima,  who  succeeded  as  Marchion- 
ess de  Grey  in  her  own  right.  This  Mar- 
chioness de  Grey  married  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  and  was  the  mother  of  a  Mary  Jemima, 
who  married  Lord  Grantham,  and  through 
whom  Jemima  Waldgrave  is  the  ancestress  of 
the  present  or  expectant  possessors  of  the 
earldoms  of  Ripon,  De  Grey,  and  Cowper. 
From  Airmine,  another  daughter  of  Thomas, 
the  second  Baron  Crewe,  are  descended  the 
family  of  Cartwright  of  Aynho,  and  the  pre- 
sent Viscount  Chetwynd.  From  Catharine, 
a  third  daughter,  is  descended  Sir  George 
Crewe  of  Caulk. 

But  Jemima  Waldgrave  had  also  a  daugh- 
ter, Jemima,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, that  gallant  commander  whose  ship 
was  burnt  in  the  great  sea-fight  of  Solebay, 
and  whose  body  was  drifted  by  the  tide  to 
Harwich.  This  Jemima,  Countess  of  Sand- 
wich, is  the  ancestress  of  a  noble  progeny. 
Seven  successive  Earls  of  Sandwich  are  de- 
scended from  her  through  her  eldest  son, 
Edward.  Through  her  son  Sydney  are  de- 
scended the  numerous  progeny  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Bute,  including,  in  the  present  gene- 
ration, the  possessors  or  heirs-apparent  of  the 
baronies  of  Wharncliflfe,  Congleton,  Hather- 
ton,  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  and  Stuart  de 
Decies ;  of  the  viscounty  of  Canning  ;  of  the 
earldoms  of  Harrow  by,  R>infurly,  Portarling- 
ton,  Beverley,  and  Darnley ;  of  the  mar- 
quisates  of  Bute,  Drogheda,  and  Waterford  ; 
beside  an  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  the  last 
generation.  In  this  line  there  is  also  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  Waldgrave  blood  with  that  of 
the  family  of  Buonaparte.  Through  her 
daughter  Anne,  Jemima  Countess  of  Sand- 
wich is  the  ancestress  of  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  and  of  the  present  heir-apparent 
of  the  earldom  of  Brownlow.  And,  lastly, 
through  her  daughter  Jemima,  who  married 
Sir  Philip  Carteret,  she  becomes  the  ances- 
tress of  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Granville  :  comprising,  in  one  line,  the 
Earis  of  Dysart,  in  another  Hue  the  family 
and  descendants  of  the  6rst  Marquis  of  Bath, 
which  include  the  present  or  expectant  pos- 
sessors of  the  barony  of  Cartaret,  the  earl- 
doms of  Aylesford,  Chesterfield,  Harwood, 
Cawdor,  Desart,  Dartmouth,  and  Ellesmere, 
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marquisate  of  Bath,  and  the  dukedom  of 
Buccleuch ;  in  a  third  line  the  family  of  the 
first  Earl  Spencer,  beginning  with  the  beau- 
tiful Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whose  descend- 
ants are  the  present  or  expectant  represen- 
tatives of  the  dukedoms  of  Devonshire, 
Leinster,  Argyle,  and  Sutherland ;  of  the 
earldoms  of  Granville,  Burlington,  and  Car- 
lisle ;  of  the  viscounty  of  Clifton,  and  of  the 
baronies  of  Blantyre  and  Rivers;  then,  coming 
to  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  whose  descen- 
dants are  the  present  Earl  Spencer  and  Baron 
Littleton ;  and  concluding  with  the  Lady 
Henrietta  Frances  Spencer,  the  mother  of 
the  Earl  of  Besborough,  the  Baron  de  Mauley, 
the  Baroness  Kinnard,  and  the  late  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb. 

So  many  are  the  titled  families  now  ex- 
isting, who  must  look  up  to  "  the  gracious 
Mistress  Jemima"  of  Lawford  Hall  as  their 
ancestress  :  {heir  descent  may  easily  be 
traced  with  the  aid  of  a  peerage,  and  doubt- 
less many  others  of  her  illustrious  descend- 
ants remain  yet  undiscovered.  The  Mon- 
tagues, of  which  family  the  Earls  of  Sand- 
wich are  a  branch,  were  so  marvellously 
prolific  in  days  of  yore,  that  when  Lord 
Montagu  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  that  monarch  to  cut 
off  the  entail  of  some  land  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  old  Lord  Chief  Justice,  hb 
grandfather,  with  remainder  to  the  Crown, 
he  alleged  that  the  descendants  of  the  Lord 
Chief- Justice  amounted  to*  four  thousand 
already.  The  ancestral  name  of  Jemima 
does  not  come  down  so  nearly  to  the  present 
time  in  the  Montagu  branch,  as  we  have 
shown  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  branch  of 
De  Grey.  A  fifth,  in  regular  succession,  oc- 
curs in  the  person  of  a  sister  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Granville,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  world  under  George  II.  There 
was  also  a  Jemima,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Montj\gue,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jemima,  Coun- 
tess of  Sandwich,  who  married  Sir  Sidney 
Medows  ;  but  she  died  without  issue. 

In  concluding  this  tedious  history  of  our 
friend's  wooing,  we  may  observe  that,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  Lady  Bingham  ac- 
knowledged that  all  the  opposition  to  his 
suit  had  orignated  in  herself,  telling  Symonds, 
when  he  went  to  call  upon  her  in  her  sick- 
ness, that  he  dealt  forgivingly  with  her,  **  as 
Joseph  had  dealt*  with  his  brethren."  To 
which  he  replied  with  complacent  dignity — 
**  Why,  madam,  should  enmity  between 
Christians  be  perpetual ;  especially  since  that 
which  you  intended  to  be  against  %ne,  is 
turned  to  my  greater  good  ?"    And  we  may 
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also  observe,  that  Lawford  Hall  is  still  in 
existence,  an  edi6ce  "  good  and  convenient," 
as  it  first  appeared  to  the  enamored  youth 
who  came  as  a  suitor  to  its  young  Mistress  ; 
and  **  the.  green  before  the  doors"  is  little 
changed  since  he  stood  upon  it  to  take  leave 
of  the  family  after  his  first  %nait.  The  green 
vale  of  Dedham,  however,  with  its  meadows 
and  its  mills,  so  familiar  to  those  who  admire 
the  landscapes  of  John  Constable,  is  now 
traversed  by  a  railway,  and  the  train  now 
sweeps  across  the  very  road  on  which  the 
family  coach  of  the  Waldgraves  jogged  along 
to  Dedham  sermon.  The  monument  of  the 
good-natured  Mr.  Waldgrave,  "  who  mar- 
ried Dame  Sarah  Bingham,  and  by  her  had 
Jemima  who  married  John  "  Lord  Crewe  of 
of  Stene,"  as  well  as  that  of  the  Dame  Sarah 
Bingham  herself,  may  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  Lawford  by  any  who  have  curiosity  enough 
to  search  for  them. 


Respecting  Symonds  D*Ewes  himself,  we 
shall  not  trespass  on  our  readers'  time  fur- 
ther than  to  inform  them,  that,  in  after-life, 
he  tore  himself  for  a  while  from  the  study  of 
"  ancient  records,  and  other  exotic  monu- 
ments of  the  past,"  which  he  regarded  as 
"  the  most  satisfying  and  ravishing  parts  of 
human  knowledge,''  in  order  to  serve  his 
country  as  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament ; 
and  that,  besides  supplying  the  House,  when 
it  was  needful,  with  precedents  on  questions 
of  privilege  or  prerogative,  he  indulged  them 
with  sundry  set  speeches,  of  which  one  was 
upon  the  postscripts  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  another  upon  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  mass 
of  manuscripts,  the  chief  part  of  which  are 
in  the  Harleian  Collection  of  the  Library  of 
the  .British  Museum. 
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Tis  sweet  to  lie  in  the  noon-day  sha^e. 
When  the  white  clouds  sailiog  overhead, 
Wl  en  the  flowers  give  out  a  heavy  perfume, 
And  the  bee  hangs  o'er  them  with  busy  hum, 
And  think  of  the ! 


Tis  Bweet  to  wander  in  twilight  pale, 
When  night  is  dropping  her  dusky  veil, — 
To  watch  the  stars  as  they  slowly  appear, 
And  track  the  bat  as  he  flits  through  the  air, 
And  think  of  the  I 


Tis  sweet  in  all  hours  of  day  or  night, 
In  the  deepest  gloom  or  tlie  brightest  light, 
In  the  lonely  silence  or  festive  cheer, 
Tis  sweet — no  matter  when  or  where — 
To  tlink  of  thee  1 


Fm  weary  of  this  heavy  chain, 

Im*  weary  of  this  lengthened  pain, — 

Would  I  were  free  I 
One  thought  before  me  day  and  night, 
One  object  ever  in  my  sights 

Too  dear  to  me  I 

I  think  of  what  I  was  before. 

The  gay  and  lightsome  heart  I  bore, 

4nd  what  I'm  now  1 
The  beating  pulse,  the  choking  sigh. 
The  burning  blush,  the  sleepless  eye. 

Are  all  I  know  1 

Tet  there  are  times  when  doubts  depart. 
And  thoughts  come  soothing  o'er  my  heart, 

Which  sweetly  say 
That  some  one  also  feels  like  me. 
And  some  one  suffers  equally, — 

Oh,  that  he  may ! 
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A    HEROINE    OF    BURNS. 


The  peasant  poet  of  Scotland  had  many 
loves ;  but  amongst  them  all  there  is  none 
ivhicb  has  held  forth  such  images  of  purity 
and  tenderness  as  his  attachment  to  one  on 
whom  he  has  himself  conferred  the  poetical 
appelhitive  of  Highland  Mary.  The  love  of 
the  poet  for  this  young  woman  was  broken 
off  by  the  event  of  her  sudden  death.  She 
also  appears,  from  his  own  descriptions,  to 
have  been  a  singularly  gentle  and  affectionate 
creature.  Thes>e  circumstances,  embalmed 
in  the  heart- touching  strains  of  the  poet 
himself,  have  excited,  regarding  her,  an  inte- 
rest such  as  has  rarely  indeed  befallen  a 
maiden  of  her  humble  rank. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  known  or  un- 
derstood regarding  Highland  Mary  may  be 
expressed  in  a  few  sentences.  Her  name 
was  Mary  Campbell,  and  she  had  been  a 
servant  at  Coilsfield  House,  in  Burns'  neigh- 
borhood in  Ayrshire,  and  likewise  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Mauchline. 
Burns  himself  places  on  record  that  she 
was  **  a  warm-hearted,  charming  young  crea- 
ture as  ever  blessed  a  man  with  generous 
love.**  He  adds — "After  a  pretty  long 
tract  of  the  most  ardent  reciprocal  attach- 
ment, we  met  by  appointment,  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  where  we  spent  the 
day  in  talking  a  farewell,  before  she  should 
embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrangg 
matters  among  her  friends  for  our  projected 
change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  the  autumn 
following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed, 
when  she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever, 
which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a 
few  days,  before  I  could  even  hear  of  her 
illness.**  This  is  the  bulk  of  her  story.  Mr. 
Cromek,  who  published  "  Reliques  of  Burns,*' 
had  learned  some  more  minute  particulars. 
"  The  adieu,'*  he  says,  "  was  performed  with 
all  those  simple  and  striking  ceremonials 
which  rustic  sentiment  has  devised  to  prolong 
tender  emotions  and  inspire  awe.  The  lovers 
stood  on  each  side  of  a  small  purling  brook ; 
they  laved  their  hands  in  the  stream,  and 


holding  a  Bible  between  them,  pronounced 
their  vows  to  be  faithful  to  each  other.  They 
parted — never  to  meet  again.** 

There  are,  however,  no  memorials  of  this 
parting  comparable  to  the  verses  in  which 
Burns  has  recorded  it.     For  example : — 

"  Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  locked  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu*  tender; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

Wc  tore  oursels  asunder. 
But,  oh,  fell  death's  untimely  frost 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  ! 
Now  green^s  the  sod  and  cauld  the  clay 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary. 

"  Oh  pale,  pale  now  tliose  rosy  lips 

1  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly  ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  ; 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  loed  me  dearly  ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary  !" 

Or  the  still  more  affectionate  verses,  "  To 
Mary  in  H<»ven,"  which  he  composed  seve- 
ral years  after  the  death  of  their  subject, 
under  remarkable  circumstances.  Burns  was 
now  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith — a 
husband,  and  the  father  of  several  children. 
He  had  passed  through  scenes  of  gay  and 
elegant  life  in  Edinburgh,  and  indulged  in 
many  passionate,  though  temporary  attach- 
ments. Still,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
image  of  the  simple  Highland  girl  had  re- 
mained deep  in  his  heart,  and  he  could  never 
recall  her  melancholy  fate  without  a  pang. 
One  har>'est  evening,  in  the  year  1789,  after 
he  had  been  busy  all  day  with  his  reapers, 
his  wife  observed  him  grow  very  sad  about 
something.  He  had  remembered  that  it  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mary.  He 
**  at  length  wandered  out  into  the  barnyard, 
to  which  his  wife,  in  her  anxiety  for  his 
health,  followed  him,  entreating  him  in  vain 
to  observe  that  the  frost  had  set  in,  and  to 
return  to  the  fireside.  On  being  again  and 
again  requested  to  do  so,  he  alway  promised 
compliance — but  still  remained   where  he 
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was,  striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  con- 
templating the  sky,  which  was  singularly 
clear  and  starry.  At  last  Mrs.  Burns  found 
him  stretclied  on  a  mass  of  straw  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet  "  that  shone 
like  another  moon,"  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
come  in.  He  immediately,  on  entering  the 
house,  called  for  his  desk,  and  krote  exactly 
as  they  now  stand,  with  all  the  ease  of  one 
copying  from  memory,  the  sublime  and 
pathetic  verses  :*'* 

"  Thou  llncTcring  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  upher^st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
Oh,  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Whore  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

lie  ir'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

"  That  sjicrcd  hour  can  1  forget — 

Can  I  fortjet  the  hallowed  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  to  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace, 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

*'  Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

'J'wined  amVous  round  the  raptured  scene ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

Tlie  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray — 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  spewl  of  wingdd  day. 

• 

"  Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ! 
Time  but  th'  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ?" 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  the 
theme  of  such  verses  without  becoming  an 
object  of  profound  interest  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  them.  Accordingly 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  later  times  parti- 
cularly, everything  which  could  be  readily 
learned  regarding  Highland  Mary  has  been 
brought  before  the  public.  It,  after  all, 
amounted  to  little ;  and  that  little,  apart 
from  the  love  of  Bums,  was  commonplace 
enough.  It  was  learned,  for  instance,  that 
her  father  was  a  sailor  belonging  to  a  revenue 
cutter  stationed  at  Campbeltown — that  her 

*  Lookhart's  Life  of  Burns. 


relations  latterly  lived  at  Greenock,  where 
her  mother  died  in  poverty  in  1828 — and, 
strai^ge  to  say,  that  her  friends  had  enter- 
tained so  strong  a  prejudice  against  her 
lover,  as  to  burn  his  letters,  and  enjoin 
silence  about  his  name.  One  memorial, 
however,  of  the  love  of  Burns  and  Mary 
made  its  appearance  not  long  after  the  mo- 
ther's death,  and  was  heard  of  with  a  thrill 
of  interest  all  over  Scotland.  This  was  the 
identical  Bible  which  the  poet  had  given  to 
his  mistress  on  the  day  of  their  parting. 
Passing  to  Canada,  in  the  possession  of  a 
collateral  relative  of  Mary,  it  was  there  re- 
deemed for  a  large  sum  by  some  enthusiastic 
Scotsmen,  and  sent  home  to  be  deposited  in 
the  poet's  monument  at  Ayr.  It  was  a  plain 
and  somewhat  worn  copy  in  two  volumes, 
containing  the  poet's  name  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
either,  together  with  two  texts  marking  the 
intense  feeling  of  that  memorable  second 
Sunday  of  May — "  And  ye  shall  not  swear 
by  my  name  falsely — I  am  the  Lord."  Levit. 
xix.  12.  "Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself, 
but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths." 
Matt.  V.  33.  This  relic,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
has  been  preserved  with  great  care,  and  is, 
during  the  traveling  season,  viewed  with 
deep  emotion  by  thousands. 

It  was  strange,  all  this  time,  that  no  bi- 
ographer of  Burns  had  undertaken  to  assign 
a  date  to  the  affair  of  Mary  Campbell.  Mr. 
Cromek  had  called  her  "  the  first  object  of 
the  youthful  poet's  love ;"  and  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  beautiful,  generous  "  Essay  on 
the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,"  also 
spoktt  of  the  attachment  as  occurring  at  an 
early  period  of  the  poet's  life.  Burns  him- 
self, in  sending  a  song  written  about  her  to 
Mr.  Thomson,  had  said,  **  In  my  very  early 
years,  when  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the 
West  Indies,  I  took  the  following  farewell  of 
a  dear  girl ;"  the  song  was  one  beginning — 

**  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  the  Atlantic's  roar  ?" 

Language,  by-the-by,  which  does  not  look 
very  like  a  farewell  to  a  sweetheart.  He  had 
said  of  still  another  song  on  the  same  person 
— one  entitled  "The  Highland  Lassie" — 
"  This  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  my  early 
life,  before  I  was  known  at' all  in  the  world.*' 
These  expressions,  with  the  very  character  of 
the  whole  affair — invested,  it  seemed  to  be, 
with  a  purity  bespeaking  the  unsullied  mom 
of  life — led  all  alike,  writers  and  readers,  to 
rest  quietly  in  the  assumption  that  Bums 
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had  courted  Mary  at  some  early  period  of 
his  career,  when  contemplating  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies  to  push  his  fortune  there. 
Yet  no  notice  of  any  such  design  could  be 
pointed  to  in  his  life,  or  any  letter  or  other 
document  connected  with  him,  anterior  to 
the  summer  of  1786,  when  matters  had  as- 
sumed such  a  posture  between  him  and  Jean 
Armour,  his  future  wife,  that  he  did  arrange 
for  such  a  voyage^  from  which,  indeed,  he 
was  only  withheld  by  the  success  of  his 
poems,  published  at  that  crisis. 

The  mystery  thus  attached  to  the  story  of 
Mary  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  had  hitherto  been 
unconnected  with  the  history  and  works  of 
the  Ayrshire  bard.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  idea  of 
its  being  a  juvenile  attachment  of  Burns  had 
hitherto  been  too  easily  acquiesced  in.  The 
Bible  bore  on  its  title-page  the  date  1*782, 
when  Burns  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
It  must  have  been  later  than  that  lime. 
After  the  poet's  name  was  inscribed  that  of 
his  residence,  "  Mossgiel."  He  did  not  live 
there  till  the  spring  of  1784  :  it  mus-t  have 
also  been  later  than  that  time,  more  particu- 
larly as  Burns  was  most  unlikely  to  be  think- 
ing of  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  when 
just  entering  upon  a  new  farm,  the  fortunes 
of  which  were  all  to  be  proved.  Mr.  Dou- 
glas was  less  forcible  in  his  objections  to 
1785 ;  neither  could  he  be  considered  as 
settling  the  event  as  not  earlier  than  the 
spring  of  1786,  on  the  mere  showing  that 
Burns  up  to  that  time  was  accustomed  to 
spell  his  name  "  Bumess,"  whereas  it  is 
Burns  on  the  Bible  inscriptions^because  the 
spelling  of  names  is,  in  some  degree,  a  mat- 
ter of  caprice,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  least 
other  people  wrote  his  name  "  Burns"  before 
1780 — so,  indeed,  it  is  entered  in  the  register 
of  his  birth.  It  was  nevertheless  remarkable 
that  we  should  be  forced  past  1784,  when 
B'irns  could  not  be  considered  as  very  youth- 
ful, and  brought  into  a  period  of  his  life  of 
which  the  details  are  comparatively  well 
known,  there  being  amongst  these  no  recog- 
nized or  authoritative  trace  of  Mary.  In 
1785,  Burns  Wiis  devotedly  attiiched  to  Jean 
Armour.  It  was  a  year  of  great  and  bril- 
hant  literary  exertion,  being  that  in  which 
the  bulk  of  his  poems  was  composed.  There 
is  no  room  here  for  tjie  contemplated  voy- 
age to  the  West  Indies,  or  the  love  of 
Highland  Mary.  In  1780,  afi  has  been 
inenii»>ned.  Burns  was  brought  by  evil  for- 
tune to  prepare  for  such  a  vovage ;  but 
*^»^n    his    other    circumstances   were   such 
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as,  at  first  sight,  to  preclude  such  an  attach- 
ment. With  Jean  he  had  avowed  a  private 
marriage  in  spring — not  a  moment  too  early, 
one  would  have  said,  for  the  young  lady's 
peace;  though,  strange  to  say,  her  father 
had  forced  her  to  disclaim  Burns  as  her 
husband,  infinitely  to  the  grief  and  resent- 
ment of  the  unhappy  poet.  Wiis  it  now 
that  Burns  loved  Mary  Campbell?  It  could 
not  be  at  any  later  time — that  was  quite  clear  J 
for  Burns  had  no  need  to  think  of  exile  from 
his  native  land  after  October,  1780,  when 
his  success  as  a  poet  was  decided.  Much 
reason  was  shown  why  it  could  not  be  earlier. 
Not  without  some  hesitation,  Mr.  Douglas 
became  convinced  that,  think  what  we  might 
of  it,  it  was  in  the  May  of  1780,  little  more 
than  a  month  after  he  had  been  thrown  off 
by  Jean  Armour,  that  he  took  that  tender 
farewell  of  the  simple  Highland  Lassie  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  know  her  thence- 
forth no  more  as  a  living  woman,  but  as  an 
image  of  beauty,  and  tenderness,  and  truth, 
resting  in  his  bosom  forever. 

On  his  bringing  th'is  theory  before  a  learned 
society  in  Edinburgh,  the  ingenuity  and 
acuteness  of  his  arguments  were  acknow- 
ledged; and  many  admitted  that  he  had 
made  it  all  but  certain  that  1780  was  the 
true  date.  On  that  occ^ision  a  member  said 
that,  if  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  as 
seemed  likely,  he  did  not  see  how  it  should 
greatly  affect  our  feelings  regarding  either 
Burns  or  the  story  of  this  attachment.  The 
vacillating  pulses  of  the  heart  are  a  great 
mystery.  Burns,  we  know  well,  had  been 
rendered  half  frantic  in  consequence  of  his 
repudiation  by  Jean.  At  such  a  crisis  his 
soul  would  rush  to  a  compensation  in  the  af- 
fections of  some  more  devoted  fair  one,  espe- 
cially if,  MS  was  not  unlikely,  he  had  felt  fa- 
vorably disposed  toward  that  other  person 
before.  A  month  or  six  weeks  was  a  long 
time  in  the  almanac  of  the  heart,  at  least  a 
S()lway- tided  heart  like  that  of  Burns.  It 
often  happens  that,  under  a  disappointment 
or  rejection  from  one  woman,  a  man  will  ab- 
ruptly pay  addresses  to  and  marry  another. 
Some  other  persons  spoke  on  the  occasion, 
but  generally  expressed  themselves  as  in- 
clined to  regard  the  point  as  still  greatly 
doubtful. 

In  a  new  biography  of  Burns  which  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  is  preparing,  upon  a  plan 
which  will  include  his  pooms  and  letters, 
and  involve  greater  accuracy  and  greater 
detail  than  any  preceding  one,  it  has  been 
necessary  of  course  to  treat  this  question, 
and,  if  possible,  to  settle  it.     For  this  pur- 
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pose  the  author  made  some  personal  investi- 
gations, which  resulted  in  bringing  such 
powerful  documentary  evidence  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Doughis's  theory,  that  he  has  felt  him- 
self entitled  to  introduce  the  affair  of  Mary 
as  occurring  in  1786.  The  present  paper 
may  best  be  completed  by  an  extract  from 
the  work.* 

*  Mary,  we  are  to  presume  from  the  nar- 
ration of  the  poet,  had  proceeded  immedi- 
ately after  their  parting  to  Campbeltown, 
where  her  parents  then  resided.  She  had 
spent  the  summer  there;  but  whether  she 
had  taken  any  steps  in  arranging  matters  for 
a  union  with  Burns  seems  doubtful,  as  it  is 
the  report  of  a  very  intelligent  member  of 
the  family  that  her  mother  used  to  speak  as 
if  she  had  never  been  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject. Another  report  in  the  family  is,  that 
while  Mary  resided  with  her  parents,  they 
became  alarmed  at  her  receiving  a  letter 
weekly  from  one  whom  they  heard  spo- 
ken of  as  "  a  strange  character,"  and  **  a  great 
scoffer  at  women."  Mary  met  the  account 
of  her  lover's  character  with  a  smiln,  and 
thereafter  was  allowed  to  continue  receiving 
his  letters."!* 

•A  sister  of  Mary's  mother  was  the  wife 
of  one  Peter  Macpherson,  a  ship- carpenter  at 
Greenock.  It  being  determined  that  hei 
younger  brother  Robert  should  be  entered 
with  Macpherson  as  an  apprentice,  her  father 
came  to  Greenock  to  make  the  proper  ar- 
rangements, and  Mary  accompanied  him. 
For  this  step  on  Mary's  part  we  can  well 
surmise  further  and  private  reasons  of  her 
own,  since  Burns  has  expressly  said  that  she 
crossed  the  sea  (the  Firth  of  Clyde)  to  meet 
him.  There  was  what  is  called  a  brothering- 
Jeast  at  Macpherson's  on  Robert  Campbell 
being  admitted  to  the  craft;  and  it  is  the 
distinct  recollection  of  a  daughter  of  Mac- 
pherson still  living  that  Mary  gave  her 
*  assistance  in  serving  the  company.  Next 
morning,  according  to  thb  same  person's  re- 
collection, the  boy  Robert  was  so  indisposed 
as  to  be  unable  to  go  to  his  work.  When 
Macpherson   came   home   to   breakfast,   he 

•  Mr.  R.  Chambers  takes  this  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing that  he  will  receive  with  thankfulness  anv  pa- 
pers written  by  or  respecting  Bums.  He  pledges 
himself  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  any  which  may 
be  forwarded  to  him,  and  to  return  them  carefully. 
In  a  subject  so  obscured  and  confused,  even  a  date 
may  sometimes  be  of  consequence.  He  would 
therefore  intrent  that  persons  possessing  documents, 
and  willing  to  entrust  him  with  them,  will  not  be 
too  ready  to  think  them  unlikely  to  be  useful. 

f  Letter  of  John  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
•Soota  Times'  newspaper,  Nov.  7,  1S29. 


asked  i^hat  had  detained  him  from  the  yard, 
and  was  told  that  the  young  man  was  very 
poorly.  Mary  jocularly  observed  that  he 
had  probably  taken  a  little  too  much  after 
supper  last  night ;  and  Macpherson,  in  a 
similar  spirit  of  badinage,  said,  "  Oh,  then, 
it  is  just  as  well,  in  case  of  the  worst,  that  I 
have  agreed  to  purchase  that  lair  in  the 
kirkyard ;"  referring  to  a  place  of  sepulture 
which  he  had  just  secured  for  his  family — a 
very  important  matter  in  Greenock,  as  there 
was  then  no  resting-place  for  the  remains  of 
those  who  did  not  possess  such  property, 
except  tlie  corner  assigned  to  strangers  and 
paupers,  or  a  grave  obtained  by  favor  from 
a  friend. 

'The  young  man's  illness  proved  more  se- 
rious than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  Mary 
attended  him  with  great  tenderness  and 
assiduity.  In  a  few  days  Robert  began  to 
recover,  but  at  the  same  time  Mary  drooped, 
and  became  seriously  unwell.  Her  friends 
believed  and  said  that  she  suffered  from  the 
cast  of  an  evil  eye,  and  recommended  her 
father  to  go  to  a  cross  burn — that  is,  a  pi. ire 
where  two  burns  meet — and  select  seven 
smooth  intones  from  the  channel,  boil  them 
with  new  milk  for  a  certain  time,  and  then 
give  her  the  milk  to  drink.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  were  Highland  people, 
and  that  the  Highlanders  are  to  this  day  full 
of  superstitious  notions.  The  drink  was  duly 
prepared,  as  had  been  recommended,  and 
given  to  Mary ;  but  her  illness  was  soon  de- 
clared to  be  fever,  of  a  malignant  species 
tlien  prevalent  in  the  town,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  poor  girl  died.  She  was  buried  in  the 
lair  which  her  uncle  had  so  recently  bought, 
being  the  first  of  the  family  who  was  placed 
in  it. 

'Such  are  the  particulars  derived  from 
Macpherson's  daughter,  and  from  a  male 
relative  of  the  family*  who  has  often  con- 
versed on  the  subject  with  Mary's  mother. 
There  seems  to  be  no  gooiL  reason  for 
doubting  them,  or  any  of  them.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  story  is  defective  is  the 
date,  a  matter  regarding  which  the  memory 
is  apt  to  be  less  faithful  than  with  respect  to 
events.  There  is,  unluckily,  no  register  of 
deaths  or  funerals  for  this  period  in  Gree- 
nock. In  my  eflforts,  by  other  means,  to 
ascertain  the  date  of  Mary's  death,  I  met  for 
some  time  with  little  success.  On  a  visit  to 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  making  investi- 
gations, my  first  attention  was  given  to 
Mary's  grave.     It  is  in  the  burial-ground  of 

*  Mr.  J.  0.  Douglas,  clothier,  Qreenock 
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the  West  Church  of  Greenock,  the  original 
and  principal  parish  of  the  town — a  melan- 
choly and  half- deserted  precinct,  so  close  to 
the  Firth,  that  a  stone  could  be  thrown  into 
it  from  the  passing  steamers.     In  a  central 
situation  are  two  flat  stones,  recording  the 
ancestors    of   the    illustrious  James  Watt. 
Near  the  west  end  is  the  little  plot  which 
had  belonged  to  Peter  Mac pherson,  the  ship- 
carpenter.     Shading  it  from  the  setting  sun 
is  a  tall,  elegant  structure  which  a  few  ad- 
mirers of  Burns  have  erected  for  the  com- 
memoration of  her  whom  the  poet  loved. 
It '  contains  a  sculpture    representing   the 
parting  of  the  lovers,  while  a  sliip  in  another 
compartment  hints  a  dififerent  part  of  the 
story.     At  the  foot  of  this  lofty  structure 
nestles  the  original  little  headstone  of  Mac- 
pherson.     In  its  semilunar  upper  compart- 
ment are  carved  the  tools  of  a  carpenter, 
with  the  date   1700.     Underneath,  on  the 
square  body  of  the  stone,  is  the  legend — 
"  Thb  Burying-Place  belongs  to  Peter  Mac- 

Sherson,  ship-carpenter  in  Greenock,  and 
[ary  Campbell  his  spouse,  and  their  child- 
ren. 1787."  There  was  an  uncertainty 
here.  The  stone  might  have  been  erected  in 
1760  by  some  member  of  Macpherson's 
family,  from  whom  he  bad  inherited  it ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  legend  and  second  date, 
Mary  might  have  been  buried  there  at  any 
time  from  1700  downward.  I  observed, 
however,  that  the  legend  and  second  date 
are  inscribed  upon  a  surface  half  an  inch  or 
so  inward  from  that  on  which  the  tools  were 
carved,  as  if  an  earlier  inscription  had  been 
obliterated — implying  that  the  stone  had 
undergone  a  renovation  in  1787.  If  that 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  doing  of  Macpher- 
son  when  he  became  possessed  of  the  lair, 
the  tendency  of  the  evidence  might  be  said 
to  be  m  favor  of  a  late  rather  than  an  early 
date  for  the  death  of  Mary.  Still,  the  mat- 
ter was  left  at  an  unsatisfactory  point. 

'At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  was  brought 
to  mind  that  there  was  a  Register  of  Lairs, 
in^which  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  date  of 
Macpherson's  purchase  was  entered.  A 
wretched  tattered  old  volume  was  found 
buried  in  a  mass  of  similar  rubbish,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Teulon,  superintendent  of 
the  burying-grounds  of  Greenock,  by  whose 
obliging  assistance,  with  no  small  difficulty, 
an  entry  was  at  length  found  to  the  following 
effect': — 


« 1760  feet 

"  Janv  14.  Duncan  Robertson,  car- 
penter       -        -        -    6    £0  .  9  .  0 
1786 


"  Oct.  12.  This  lair  is  this  day  transferred  to  Peter 
Macpherson,  ship-carpenter  in  Green- 
ock.'^ 

There  could  not  of  course  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  ground  which  contains  the 
ashes  of  Highland  Mary  was  bought  by  her 
uncle  at  the  very  time  when  Robert  Bums 
designed  to  sail  from  Greenock  for  the  West 
Indies.     Macpherson,  exactly  as  I  had  con- 
jectured, had  succeeded  to  a  stone,  which  he 
had  renovated,  preserving  only  the  sculpture 
of  his  predecessor's  emblems  of  trade,  be- 
cause these  were  equally  suitable  for  himself. 
Unless,   then,  we  are  to   reject  the  family 
story  entirely,  and  supposed  it  possible  that 
Mary  was  buried  here  while  Duncan  Robert- 
son possessed  the  ground,  which,  I  am  in- 
formed, the  customs  of  sepulture  in  Greenock 
render  to  the   last  degree  improbable,  we 
must  admit  that  her  death  took  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  1786 — consequently  after  her 
poet- lover  had  broken  off  his   match  with 
Jean  Armour ;  in  short,  the  piteous  tale  of 
the  Highland  Lassie   comes  in   as   one   of 
several  episodes  that   chequered   the   main 
attachment  of  Burns*  life — that  which  ter- 
minated in  making  him  at  length  a  husband. 
*  Mary*s  parents  and  other  near  relations, 
who  afterwards  settled  in  Greenock,  were  of 
such  a  grade  of  mind  and  strain  of  sentiment 
as   to   shrink  for  many  years  from  all  ac- 
knowledgement of  Burns  as  her  lover.     It 
cannot  be  surprising  that  a  man  who  could 
think  of  administering  a  decoction  of  pebbles 
as  a  cure  for  his  daughter's  illness,  was  narrow- 
spirited  enough  to  burn  the  letters  of  a  great 
*poet,and  forbid  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
family.     The  mother,  who  was  a  good,  kind- 
hearted  creature,  was  more  relenting.     She 
learned  to  sing  the  song  of  the  '*  Highland 
Lassie"  to  her  grand  children.     On  being 
asked  by  her  grand-nephew,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dou- 
glas, if  she  thought  that  Mary  would  have 
married  Burns,  she  said  that  she  could  not 
tell  what  might  have  happened  if  Mary  had 
survived ;  but  she  did  not  think  her  sweet 
lassie  could  have  ever  been  happy  with  so 
wild  and  profane  a  genius  as  Burns ;  and  yet 
she  would  immediately  add,  that  he  was  **  a 
real  warm-hearted  chield" — for  such  was  the 
impression  he  had  made  upon  her  when  he 
had  subsequently  paid  her  a  visit.     The  old 
woman  always  spoke  of  Mary,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  her  eight  children,  as  a  paragon  of 
gentleness  and  amiability.   Her  sincerity  was 
a  quality  which,  above  all  others,  the  mother 
fondly  dwelt  on.    There  is,  indeed,  all  desi- 
rable reason  to  believe  that  Mary  was  of  a 
character  to  have  graced,  if  not  even  recti- 
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fied,  a  companion  spirit  such  as  Burns —  ' 
who,  in  subsequent  years,  might  well  liave 
imagined  th^U  with  her  lie  coutd  have  been 
sometbin^  different  from  what  be  was. 

"  Whit  Ciinr]ue^t  o'er  Mdi  erring  thought 

Of  thftt  fierce  re^ilm  had  Ai;ne-'<  wrought ! 

1  had  not  wandered  wild  nnd  wide 

With  such  itn  angel  for  ray  guide ; 

Nor  heaven  nor  eirtli  could  ihen  reprove  me,  ' 

If  she  had  livoil,  und  lived  to  love  mo." 

'  Wu  have  now  to  turn  to  Mosagiel,  where 
the  poet  vas  living  in  nn  unsettled  state, 
looking  forward  to  the  Jamaica  voyage,  but 
still  hopefu]  that  a  ram  would  be  caught  iu 
the  thicket — that  is,  an  Excise  situuilon  prove 
attainable — so  as  to  save  him  from  exile.  It 
was  a  late  harvest  that  year.  According  to 
Bums'  own  desciiptioa — 

"  Autumn  mourna  her  ripenine  corn 
By  winter's  eariy  ravage  torn. 

Mrs.  Begg*  remembers  that,  after  the 
harvest-work  was  over,  and  she  had,  as 
Q  the  big  wbee),  in  whicb  either 
r  one  of  her  sisters  was  assisting 
her — Robert  and  Gilbert  being  also  present 
— a  letter  for  the  former  was  handed  in. 
He  went  to  the  window  to  open  and  read  it, 
and  she  was  struck  by  the  look  of  agony  which 
was  the  consequence.  He  went  out  without 
uttering  a  syllable.  The  family  learned 
notliing  of  the  facts  of  the  case  till  after  the 
publication  of  some  of  the  soni,'s  written 
upon  Mary ;  and  even  then,  they  became  , 
aware  of  this  strange  paesage  in  their  bro- 
ther's history  only  as  somethino;  too  sacred 
for  disoussioD  or  remark.  So  deep  was  this 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Begg, 
that  she  never  spoke  of  the  story  to  her 
daughters,  till  Mr.  Douglas'  investigation 
broke  through   the  reserve,  and  she  added 

*  The  Burvivlng  lUter  of  Baras. 


usual,  takgn  to  tl 
her  mother  or  or 
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her  testimony  as  to  the  true  year,  and  re" 
lated  the  above  particulars. 

'  Bums'  reasons  for  maintaining  a  mystery 
on  the  subject,  as  lie  has  endently  done,  can 
only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  He  might 
have  some  sense  of  remorse  about  this  sim- 
ple girl — he  might  feel  some  little  shame  on 
account  of  her  bumble  position  in  life — he 
mightdreadtheWorl^'sknowingthat,Bfterthe 
affair  of  Jean  Armour,  in  the  midst  of  such 
calamitous  circumstances,  and  facing  a  long 
exile  in  the  West  Indies,  he  had  been  so 
madly  imprudent  as  to  engage  a  poor  girl  to 
join  him  in  wedlock,  whether  to  i;o  with  him, 
or  to  wait  for  his  return.  Some  remarks  of 
Dr.  Currie,  in  which  this  affair  is  touched 
upon,  and  which  significantly  occur  immedi- 
ately after  the  recital  of  the  rencontre  with 
the  Bonny  Lass  of  Ballochmyle  [aji  affair 
of  summer  1786],  are  here  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  helping  to  verify  a  narration  other- 
wise apt  to  appear  a  modem  myth.  '  The 
sensitulity,'  says  he,  '  of  our  bard's  temper, 
and  the  force  of  his  imagination,  exposed 
him  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  impressions 
of  beauty ;  and  these  qualities,  united  to 
his  impassioned  eloquence,  gave  him  in  turn 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  female  heart. 
Tlie  baaks  of  the  Ayr  formed  the  scene  of 
youthful  passions  of  a  still  tenderer  nature, 
/Ae  knioi-y  nf  which  tl  would  be  improper  to 
reoeal,  were  it  even  in  our  power ;  und  the 
truces  of  which  will  aoon  be  disrocerable  only 
in  thiiae  ilraias  of  nature  and  sensibility  to 
vjhick  they  i/ave  birth.  The  song  entitled 
'  Highlanil  Mary'  is  known  to  relate  to  one 
of  these  attachments.  'It  wa^  written,'  says 
our  bard,  '  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  of  my  youthful  days.'  The  object 
of  this  passion  died  early  in  life,  and  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  mind  of  Burns  seems  to 
have  been  '  deep  and  lasting.'  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  Currie  had  got  a  hint  of  the 
affair  from  Gilbert  Burns,  but  with  injunc- 
tions to  touch  on  it  lightly." 


CfHiots  Statehest. — It  is  slnled  tlint  the  | 
building  for  the  exhibition  of  1851  will  con-  | 
tain  500  miles  of  window  snshes,  100  miles  I 
of  putty,  24  miles  of  zinc  guttering,  8  miles 
to  drive  under  cover.  The  building  will  be  j 
wholly  of  glass,  wood  frame,  and  iron  pil-  | 
lars.  In  one  position  the  spectator  will  be 
able  to  see  one  thousand  feet  before  bin  in 


one  unbroken  view.  It  is  believed  that  the 
buUding  will  be  so  superb,  tha>  the  public, 
on  whose  behalf  the  opposition  has  been 
made,  nill  be  the  first  to  oppose  its  removal. 
A  writer  in  The  Builder  stjites  that  150  tons 
of  putty  will  be  required  to  make  the  build- 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


Such  \%  the  mystic  title-page  of  a  remark- 
able volmne.  No  explanatory  hint  is  added 
with  the  exception  of  these  few  words  and 
letters,  which,  following  a  prefatory  hymn, 
face  the  collection  of  elegiac  poems  of  which 
the  book  consists :  In  Memoriam  A.  H.  H. 
Obiit.  MDcccxxxiii.  From  internal  evidence, 
and  we  suppose  from  direct  knowledge,  all 
the  literary  authorities  agree  in  affirming 
that  the  mourner  is  Alfred.  Tennyson,  and 
the  m«umed  Arthur  Uallam,  ihe  son  of  the 
Historian. 

When  grief  seeks  the  expression  of  poetry, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  cry  out  of  the  anguished 
heart.  While  the  fancy,  imagination,  and 
invention  are  dealing  with  such  themes,  and 
mechanic  skill  adapting  the  forms  of  unpli- 
ant  words,  the  diverted  afifections  must  have 
stopped  their  bleeding.  Time,  at  least,  must 
have  lent  its  healing,  and  the  Sorrow,  no 
more  an  agony  of  bereavement  or  passion, 
have  passed  into  the  perhaps  holier  form  of 
a  spiritual  influence,  a  sentiment,  a  worship. 
Its  object  is  translated,  the  sense  of  daily 
loss  has  been  gradually  softened,  the  memo- 
ries of  earth  have  become  the  hopes  of  heav- 
en, and  wear  only  spiritual  looks,  and  speak 
only  spiritual  words.  It  is  the  soul  that  now 
communes  with  grief^  and  no  longer  the  un- 
shielded heart.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
this  in  our  perusal  of  "  In  Memoriam/'  else 
a  sensitive  mind  may  be  in  danger  of  revolt 
and  disgust  at  its  appearance  of  fondling  and 
making  much  of  sorrow.  The  poems  seem 
to  have  been  written  at  intervals  extending 
over  the  seventeen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  poet's  friend.  In  that 
time  grief  has  ceased  to  be  a  pang,  and  has 
become  an  aspiration  and  a  worship :  and 
the  friend,  not  lost  but  invisible,  no  more  felt 
as  belonging  to  earth,  yet  with  all  his  per- 
sonal relations  preserved,  has  become  one  of 
the  spiritual  influences  of  God.  In  such  a 
frame  the  heart,  having  had  time  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  altered  conditions  of  place,  in- 
tercourse, and  bodily  relation,  has  risen  mto 
a  holy  contentment  with  all  that  is  left  to 
it, — more,  perhaps,  than  what  was  taken 
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away, — with  the  faiths  and  contemplations 
of  the  soul  and  the  spiritual  imagination. 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  theory  will  apply 
to  every  part  of  "  In  Memoriam."  Certainly 
the  mere  fancy  seems  at  work  at  a  time 
when  from  the  recency  of  bereavement  we 
should  wish  the  heart  alone  to  be  at  liberty 
to  speak.  When  Horace  invokes  the  pre- 
cious ship  that  carries  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean his  dear  friend,  the  living  Virgil,  we 
expect  the  poet's  imagination  to  be  as  free 
as  the  breeze, — yet  to  us  there  seems  more 
heart  in  the  protest  against  the  impious 
boldness  of  mankind,  which  disregarding  the 
divine  barrier  of  disunitinflr  Ocean  has  borne 
away  from  him  the  half  of  his  own  life  in  the 
person  of  his  friend,  than  in  the  imaginative 
strains  with  which  the  modem  poet  salutes 
the  ship  that  over  the  same  Mediterranean 
bears  the  tinburied  corpse  of  his  friend  to  its 
grave  at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  heart  could  so  soon  bear  to  give 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  images 
which  the  fancy  so  exquisitely  supplies  : — 

"  Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore, 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains, 
Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o*er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain ;  a  favorable  speed 
Roflle  thy  mirror'd  mast,  and  lead 

Thro*  prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn. 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 
Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  thro*  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above ; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow  ; 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  be  sleeps  now, 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love." 

There  are  no  less  than  eight  poems  ad- 
dressed to  this  ship,  and  most  of  them  of  a 
a  wonderful  beauty,  yet  so  full  of  the  un- 
troubled suggestions  of  fancy,  and  of  the 
finest  observations  of  external  nature,  and 
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so  elaborately  wrought  by  the  poetic  art, 
that  one  is  induced  to  belieye,  indeed  to 
hope,  that  the  chronology  of  the  events  is 
not  the  same  with  the  chronology  of  the 
compositions :  and  that  though  now  arranged 
in  the  order  of  time,  the  poems  are  not  the 
records  of  ^the  very  feelings  of  the  first  an- 
guished hours.  We  cannot  all  at  once  sym- 
pathize with  the  poet's  contemplation  of  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  that  carries  the  corpse, 
and  of  the  "  sea -change  "  on  the  body  of  his 
friend  buried  beneath  the  waves,  nor  with 
his  ascription  of  it  at  that  moment  to  a  fool- 
ish, home-bred  fancy,  that  it  would  be  sweet- 
er to  our  hearts  that  it  should  rest  beneath 
the  clovei^sod.  Yet  what  a  living  mind, 
what  a  variety  of  thought,  sympathy,  and 
power,  is  in  this  short  poem ! — 

*^  I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel ; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night ; 
I  see  the  cabin-window  bright ; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thou  bringest  the  sailor  to  his  wife, 
And  travel'd  men  from  foreign  lands ; 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands ; 

And  thy  dark  frieght,  a  vanishM  life. 

So  bring  him :  we  have  idle  dreams : 
This  Took  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fancies :  O  to  us, 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God  ; 

Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 
Should  gulf  him  fathom  deep  in  brine ; 
And  hands  so  often  clapped  \n  mine, 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells." — p.  1 5. 

The  "  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God,"  is  a 
remarkable,  perhaps  not  a  justifiable,  expres- 
sion, to  indicate  the  village  worshippers  tak- 
ing the  sacramental  cup  around  the  altar- 
rail  ;  but  it  shows  the  poet's  power,  and  aim 
at  exact  truthfulness  of  description,  for  there 
are  other  intimations  through  the  volume 
that  his  friend  lay  buried  in  the  chancel, 
and  this  in  itself  is  proof  that  the  poem  was 
an  after- thought.  The  volume  is  full  of  such 
fine  links  and  harmonies,  as  connect  this  and 
the  preceding  line,  evidently  suggested  by 
the  truth  of  mcts,  with  the  deep  pathos  of  the 
following  poem,  in  a  much  later  part  of  the 
book: — 

"  When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest, 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west, 
There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls ; 


Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  name 

Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 
And  o'er  the  number  of  Uiy  years. 

The  mystic  glonr  swims  away ; 

From  ofl^my  bed  the  moonlight  dies ; 

And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes, 
I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray  : 

And  then  1  know  the  mist  is  drawn, 

A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 

And  in  the  chancel,  like  a  ghost, 
Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  oawn." — p.  92. 

We  must  give  another  of  these  exquisite 
poems,  addressed  to  the  ship  that  carries  the 
corpse,  indicating,  as  we  think,  that  before  it 
could  have  been  written,  the  strong  grief  of 
the  torn  heart  had  become  a  quiet  theme  for 
the  contemplative  imagination.  The  poet's 
soul  leaves  his  body,  and  hovers  like  a  bird 
round  the  death-freighted  vessel. 

"  Lo !  as  a  dove,  when  up  she  springs 
To  bear  to  Heaven  a  tale  of  woe. 
Some  dolorous  message  knit  below 
The  wild  pulsation  of  her  wings ; 

Like  her  I  go :  I  cannot  stay : 
I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind, 

And  leave  the  cliffs,  and  haste  away 

O'er  ocean  mirrors  rounded  large, 
And  reach  the  glow  of  southern  skies. 
And  see  the  sails  at  distance  rise. 

And  linger  weeping  on  the  marge, 

And  saying :  *  Comes  he  thus,  my  friend  ? 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  care  7' 

And  circle  moaning  in  the  air : 
'  Is  this  the  end  ? — is  this  the  end  ?' 

And  forward  dart  again,  and  play 
About  the  prow,  and  back  return 
To  where  the  body  sits,  and  learn. 

That  1  have  been  an  hour  away.'' 

Whilst  this  melancholy  ship  is  on  her  voy- 
age, the  poet's  thoughts  are  with  her  on  her 
track.  But  there  seems  to  us  some  un- 
reality in  the  "  fancies  which  aver"  whether 
the  day  is  calm  or  stormy — 

'*  That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass.'' 

The  pathos  of  this  picture  of  the  calm 
day,  the  calm  sea,  and  the  calm  dead,  can- 
not be  exceeded.  How  wonderfully  is  the 
stillness,  and  the  very  air  and  feeling  of  an 
autumn  morning,  made  present  to  us  by  the 
image  of  the  falling  chesnut ! 
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"  Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  ffrief, 
And  only  through  the  faded  leaf 
The  chesnut  pattering  to  the  ground : 


Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  these  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold  : 

Calm  and  still  light  on  von  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air. 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair : 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 
And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast. 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep.'* 

—p.  17 

There  are  many  confessions  throughout 
the  volume  that  it  is  not  the  true  expression  of 
the  poet*8  grief,  but  rather  a  mechanical  at- 
tempt to  relieve  it — to  deaden  the  bitterness 
of  the  heart-sorrow,  by  calling  in  all  the 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  even  that  skill 
which  deals  with  the  artificial  structure  of 
verse,  to  bear  a  part  of  the  burden,  and  take 
the  strain  off  the  affections.  There  are  times 
when,  though  faithful  nature  could  not  bear 
another  task  or  another  contemplation,  it  yet 
need  not  sit  vacant  and  passive  under  the 
weight  of  wo,  and  the  spirit  can  now  exert 
itself  on  the  calamity  that  before  crushed  it. 
Still  we  must  confess  that,  even  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, thei'e  is  in  this  volume  too  much  of 
the  luxury  of  wo,  too  much  of  a  fond  and 
willful  dwelling  on  its  circumstance,  and  too 
little  of  the  holy  and  peaceful  fruits  to  the 
heart  that  is  exercised  thereby.  We  have, 
indeed,  the  distinct  statement,  that  he  writes 
not  to  utter  his  grief,  but  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  sense  of  pain. 

"  I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 
For  words,  like  nature,  half  reveal. 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies ; 
•    The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 
Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I'll  wrap  me  o'er, 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold ; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 

Is  given  in  outline,  and  no  more." — ^p.  6. 
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In  another  place,  he  says,  that  his  spirit 
can  find  relief  in  words  only  when  the  tides 
of  his  grief  are  not  full.  This  he  illustrates 
by  some  exquisite  imagery.  His  friend,  it 
would  appear,  lies  buried  by  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  which  murmurs  past  his  grave  ; 
but  it  is  silenced,  like  hb  more  tranquil  sor- 
row, when  the  waves  of  the  mighty  deep 
rush  in  and  overwhelm  it.  Each  audibly 
trickles  again,  only  when  the  swelling  waters 
have  subsided.  For  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
poem,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  his 
friend  died  at  Vienna. 

*^  The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

Thedarken'd  heart  that  beat  no  more; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There,  twice  a-day,  the  Severn  fills. 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hush'd  nor  moved  along ;  -  ' ' 
And  hush'd  my  deepest  ^ef  of  all, 
When  filled  with  tears  that  cannot  fall, 

I  brim  with  sorrow,  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 

Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls : 

My  deeper  anguish  also  falls. 
And  I  can  speak  a  little  then." — p.  32. 

The  same  feeling  is  expressed  under  very 
different,  but  not  less  perfect,  imagery,  in 
the  next  poem. 

*'  The  lesser  griefs  that  may  be  said. 
That  breathe  a  thousand  tender  vows, 
Are  but  as  servants  in  a  house. 
Where  lies  the  master  newly  dead ; 

Who  speak  their  feeling  as  it  is. 
And  weep  the  fulness  from  the  mind  r 
'  It  will  be  hard,'  they  say,  *  to  find 

Another  service  such  as  this.' 

My  lighter  moods  are  like  to  these. 
That  out  of  words  a  comfort  win ; 
But  there  are  other  griefs  within. 

And  tears  that  at  their  fountain  freeze ; 

For  by  the  hearth  the  children  sit, 
Cold  in  that  atmosphere  of  Death, 
And  scarce  endure  to  draw  a  breath, 

Or  like  ta  noiseless  phantoms  flit ; 

But  open  converse  is  there  none. 
So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink 
To  see  the  vacant  chair,  and  think 

^  How  good !  how  kind !  and  he  is  gone,' " — 
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Sometimes  indeed  there  seems  a  resolute- 
ness in  his  mourning,  a  retention  of  it  by  the 
win. 

^  Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way ; 
I  with  it ;  for  I  long  to  prove 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  Love, 
Whatever  fickle  tongues  may  say.  — p.  43. 

But  this  is  always  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
test, that  these  flying  shades  of  the  inner 
darkness  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  realities 
of  the  unspoken  agony. 

"  If  these  brief  lays,  of  sorrow  horn, 
Were  taken  to  be  such  as  closed 
Grave  doabts  and  answers  here  proposed. 
Then  these  were  snch  as  men  might  scorn : 

Her  care  is  not  to  part  and  prove ; 
She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  remit. 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit, 

And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love : 

And  hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with  words ; 
But  better  serves  a  wholesome  law. 
And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  measure  from  the  chords : 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay. 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip, 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away." — p.  70 

He  is  conscious  that  he  will  be  upbraided 
for  a  selfish  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  woe ; 
and  his  defence  is  not  of  a  very  spirited  order; 
he  must  yield  to  the  instincts  of  feeling,  and 
obey  nature  like  the  birds.  One  plea  he  puts 
in,  in  mitigation  of  judgment  on  his  abandon- 
ment to  his  mood,  which  it  will  be  well  to 
regard — that  only  those  should  be  his  judges 
who  have  shared  his  experience  and  know  his 
case. 

"  I  sing  to  him  who  rests  below. 

And  since  the  grasses  round  me  wave, 
I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave. 
And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow. 

The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then. 
And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  speak ; 
*  This  fellow  would  make  weakness  weak. 

And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men.' 

Another  answers, '  Let  him  be. 
He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain, 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy.' 

A  third  is  wroth, '  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  song. 
When  more  and  more  the  people  throng 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power? 


*  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon. 
When  science  reaches  forth  her  arms 
To  feel  from  world  to  world,  and  charms 

Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon  7' 

« 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing : 
Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dust : 
I  do  but  sing  because  1  must, 

And  pipe  but  as  (he  linnets  sing : 

And  unto  one  her  note  is  gay, 
For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged ; 
And  unto  one  her  note  is  chang^. 

Because  her  brood  is  stolen  away." — p.  36. 

We  shall  set  down  in  order  the  few  par- 
ticulars which  the  volume  itself  enables  us  to 
collect,  of  the  friendship  whose  earthly  inter- 
ruption it  deplores. 

It  was  not  of  long  life,  nor  had  it  its  roots 
in  childhood.  It  was  only  of  four  years* 
duration,  if  we  are  not  taking  this  elegy  too 
literally. 

"  The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go, 

Which  lead  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  well , 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell. 
From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow : 

And  we  with  singing  cheered  the  way, 
And  crown'd  with  all  the  season  lent. 
From  April  on  to  April  went. 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May : 

But  where  the  path  we  walked  began 
To  slant  the  fiflh  autumnal  slope, 
As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  sat  the  Shadow  fear'd  of  man ; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship. 
And  spread  his  mantle  dark  snd  cold ; 
And  wrapped  thee  formless  in  the  fold. 

And  duU'd  the  murmur  on  thy  lip ; 

And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see. 
Nor  follow,  tho'  I  walked  in  haste  ;  . 
And  think  that  somewhere  in  the  waste, 

The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me." — p.  38. 

But  though  thus  short,  its  intensity  is  not 
unnatural ;  for  it  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  noblest  springy  of  youthful  faith,  when 
two  minds,  enthusiastic,  pure,  and  richly 
gifted,  strengthen  in  each  other  the  holy 
aspirations  which  no  experiences  of  men,  and 
no  failures  of  virtue  in  themselves,  have  yet 
dishonored.  A  friendship  that  began  and  had 
all  its  being  in  that  golden  light  of  life  may 
well  consecrate  the  heart  for  ever.  Its  birth 
could  not  have  been  very  remote  from  Ihe 
genial  remembrances  here  recorded. 

*'  I  passed  beside  the  reverend  walls 
In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown  ; 
I  roved  at  random  through  the  town. 
And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  nails ; 
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And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  hi^h-built  organs  make, 
And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 

The  prophets  blazoned  on  the  panes ; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 
The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows ;  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  the  same ;  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt 

Another  name  was  on  the  door ; 
I  lingered ;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 

That  crashM  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor ; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art. 
And  labor,  and  the  chanmn?  mart, 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land ; 

When  one  >^ou1d  aim  an  arrow  fair, 
But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string ; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 

And  one  an  inner, here  and  there; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he 
Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 
We  lent  him.    Who,  but  hung  to  hear 

The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  point  with  power  and  grace, 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law, 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face. 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise ; 
And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 

The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo.^'— p.  127. 

The  friendship  began  at  College  was  made 
more  dear  and  intimate  in  the  intercourses  of 
a  home  in  the  country,  when  Arthur  was  the 
poet's  guest. 

Witch-elms  that  counterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright : 
And  thou,  with  all  thy  breadth  and  height 

Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore  ; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down. 
My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fair, 
And  shook  to  ail  the  liberal  air 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town : 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw  ; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports  ; 

They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brawling  courts 
And  dusky  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 
Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark, 
To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 

The  landscape  winking  through  the  beat ; 
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O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares. 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew, 
The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew. 

And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears ! 

0  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 
About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 

The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn : 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 
A  ffuest,  or  happy  sister,  sung. 
Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flung 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon," 

The  "  happy  sister  "  was  to  have  been  the 
bond  of  their  love.  How  beautifully  this  ia 
told,  and  how  loyely  the  vision  of  this  life  of 
related  companionship  1 

*'  When  I  contemplate  all  alone. 

The  life  that  nad  been  thine  below. 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 
To  which  thy  crescent  would  have  grown ; 

1  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 

A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 
In  fflance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiss, 
On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood ; 

Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine ; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on. 
When  thou  should'st  link  thy  life  with  one 

Of  mine  own  house,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  *  Uncle '  on  my  knee ; 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower. 

Despair  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

I  seem  io  meet  their  leaet  desire. 
To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them  mine, 
I  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 

Beside  the  never-lighted  fire. 

I  see  myself  an  honored  guest. 
Thy  partner  in  the  flowerv  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  teble-talk. 

Of  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest : 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labor  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise, 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  hills 

With  promise  of  a  morn  as  fair ; 
And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hours 
Conduct  by  paths  of  ^wing  powers, 

To  reverence  and  the  silver  hair  i 


What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant  7 
Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 

The  low  begioDings  of  content."— p.  116. 
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The  poet  refuses  to  give  any  description 
of  his  lost  friend ;  partly  from  the  hopeless 
difficulty  of  conveying  in  words  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  personal  power  and  con- 
verse ;  and  partly  in  natural  shrinking  from 
that  coldness  of  the  world  "  which  credits 
what  is  done,"  but  has  little  care  for  unful- 
filled promise,  though  it  was  Death  that 
broke  the  earthly  performance  which  is  go- 
ing on  somewhere  else.  But  he  is  not  al- 
vrays  able  to  retain  this  distrustful  silence. 
We  give  one  of  several  attempts  to  commu- 
nicate the  peculiar  presence  of  his  friend : — 

'*  Heart — affluence  in  discursive  talk 
From  household  fountains  never  dry  ; 
The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye, 
That  saw  thro'  all  the  Muses'  walk ; 

Seraphic  intellect  and  force 

To  seize  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man  ; 

Impassion'd  logic  which  outran 
The  hearer  in  its  fiery  course ; 

Hi^h  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 
fiut  touch'd  with  no  ascetic  gloom : 
And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 

Thro'  all  the  years  of  April  blood ; 

A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England,  not  the  schoolboy  heat. 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt ; 

And  manhood  fused  with  female  grace 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  would  twine 
A  trustful  hand,  unasked,  in  thine 

And  find  bis  comfort  in  thy  face ; 

All  these  have  been,  and  thee  mine  eyes 
Have  look'd  on  :  if  they  look'd  in  vain 
My  shame  is  greater  who  remain. 

Nor  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise." — ^p.  168. 

Some  of  the  most  touching  poems  in  the 
volume,  for  all  have  had  the  eiperience  that 
inspired  them,  are  those  which  celebrate  the 
return  of  anniversaries  after  the  death  of  one 
with  whom  all  their  joy  and  all  their  hope 
had  been  interwoven.  We  have  the  records 
of  at  least  three  Christmas  days,  and  they 
mark  the  spiritual  stages  of  grief.  The  first 
is  but  a  patient,  all- enduring  concession  to 
custom :  the  holy  emblems  do  not  yet  sway 
the  heart,  though  the  pious  will  consents  to 
lift  the  consecrated  signs  : — 

*'  With  such  compelling  cause  to  grieve 
As  daily  vexes  household  peace. 
And  chains  regret  to  his  decease, 

.  How  dare  we  keep  our  Christmas-eve ; 

Which  brings  no  more  a  welcome  guest 
To  enrich,  the  threshold  of  the  night 
With  shower'd  largess  of  delight, 

In  dance  and  song  and  game  and  jest 


Yet  go,  and  while  the  holly  boughs ' 
Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font, 
Make  one  wreath  more  for  Use  and  Wont 

That  guard  the  portals  of  the  house ; 

Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by, 
Gray  nurses,  loving  nothing  new  ; 
Why  should  they  miss  their  yearly  due 

Before  their  time  ?    They  too  will  die." — p.  47. 

The  next  Christmas,  the  outward  calm  is 
recovered,  and  the  tears  dried,  but  there 
sleeps  at  the  heart,  "  the  quiet  sense  of  some- 
thing lost:"  on  the  last,  whose  record  we 
!  have,  the  spiritual  Hope  is  quite  in  the  as- 
cendant. Christ,  and  all  who  slept  in  him, 
are  alive  that  day ;  and  comforted  Sorrow 
has  become  ardent,  longing,  perhaps  impa- 
tient, Faith.  The  dirge  of  death  gives  place 
to  the  hymn  of  confidence :  and  the  heart  of 
the  reader,  somewhat  oppressed  by  the  long 
melancholy,  rejoices  at  last  to  have  the 
claims  of  Earth  and  Heaven  harmonized  in 
the  trustfulness  of  love  and  expectation.  It 
is  finely  marked  by  the  incidents  of  domestic 
history  appearing  in  the  poem,  that  this  ef- 
fect had  been  aided  by  the  liberation  from 
over-powering  associations  consequent  on  a 
change  of  dwelling.  The  old  bells,  now 
heard  no  more,  had  tones  that  could  recal 
only  one  set  of  feelings.  The  change  of 
scene  has  helped  to  break  the  bond  of  use, 
and  give  the  Future  its  rightful  power. 

"  Rinff  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 
Ring  out  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  is  ^oing,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  fi3se,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring' in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Rin^  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  : 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes. 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  ana  the  spite. 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  gpod. 
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Ring  ont  old  shapes  of  fool  disease, 
Riog  out  the  narrowing  lost  of  gold ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." — p.  163. 

\  The  deepest  interest  of  these  poems  is  in  the 
strivings  of  the  spirit  to  hold  converse  with 
the  dead,  to  conceive  aright  the  nature  of  the 
unseen  ties  that  may  still  connect  the  loving 
and  faithful  of  each  world,  and  through  the 
heart  to  reason  against  and  set  aside  the  fear 
of  widening  separation  between  souls  in  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  existence,  and  subject 
perhaps  to  different  laws  and  measures  of 
spiritual  growth.  There  is  much .  curiosity, 
both  of  a  physical  and  of  a  moral  kind,  which 
simple  love  should  silence,  taking  her  own 
trusts  and  prophesies  as  sufficient  for  her 
confidence,  as  Mary  was  satisfied  to  ask  no 
questions  of  Lazarus,  of  his  four  days'  so- 
journ beyond  mortality,  in  her  full  content- 

"  ment  with  his  presence,  and  that  of  the  holy 
Love  which  gave  him  back. 

**  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer, 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits, 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits, 
And  he  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 

Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  face. 

And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears. 
Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete, 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers. 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure ; 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure. 

Or  is  there  blesbedness  like  theirs  7" — p.  51. 

There  is  no  more  common  trepidation  of 
the  heart,  than  that  new  and  inconceivable 
modes  of  existence  may  so  deprive  us  of  all 
fellowship  ''  in  the  links  that  bind  the 
changes"  of  the  dead,  that  never  can  we  be 
truly  mated  again.  The  fear  belongs  to  the 
speculative,  not  to  the  spiritual  nature.  It 
is  powerfully  put  in  one  of  these  poems,  and 
nobly  answered  in  the  next. 

"  I  vex  my  heart  with  fancies  dim : 
He  still  outstript  me  in  the  race ; 
It  was  but  unity  of  place 
That  made  me  dream  I  rank'd  with  him. 


And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still. 
And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 
A  lord  of  larcre  experience,  train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will : 

And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  ths  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves,  but  knows  not,  reaps 

A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows  ?" — p.  64. 

Love  indeed  is  the  only  condition  of  inter- 
course, and  so  he  speaks  his  confidence  out 
of  the  noble  trusts  of  the  heart : — 

^  I  loved  thee.  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 
The  soul  of  Sbakspeare  love  thee  more." 

Nor  does  Love  fear  the  holiness  of  God's 
sainted  ones.  How  noble,  how  truly  Chris- 
tian and  trustful,  is  this  vindication  of  the 
boldness  of  earthly  affection,  even  through 
much  consciousness  of  failure,  weakness,  and 
sin,  to  meet  the  inspecting  eye  of  the  righte- 
ous dead.  The  heart  suggests  no  fears,  so 
long  as  the  will  is  loyal,  and  the  aspiration 
that  admits  us  to  God,  cannot  be  rejected  by 
any  that  stand  between  us  and  Him. 

"  Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 
Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide  '^ 
No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  ? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame. 
See  with  clear  eye  some  hidden  shame, 

And  I  be  lessened  in  bis  love  ? 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue : 
Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith  ? 
There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death ; 

The  dead  shall  look  me  thro'  and  thro' ! 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall : 
Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger,  other  eyes  than  oura 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all. — p.  73. 

Again  how  true  to  love,  and  therefore  to 
God,  is  the  strong  desire  for  personal  identi- 
ty and  recognition,  though  compelled  to 
struggle  with  spiritual  trusts  and  weapons 
against  some  of  nature's  signs  of  individual 
decay  !  There  is  something  spiritual  even  in 
the  constancy  with  which  he  clings  to  the 
"  eternal  form"  that  shall  still  individualize, 
**  divide  the  eternal  soul  from  all  beside,"  as 
a  protest  and  protection  against  the  heartless 
mockery  of  any  "  remerging  in  the  general 
Soul." 


(( 


The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole 
.    No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave; 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul  ? 
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Are  Grdd  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careXul  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life  ; 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear ; 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 
And  falling  with  my  wait  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's*  altar-stairs. 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God ; 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." — p.  79. 

The  fears  and  doubts  that  issue  out  of  the 
perishableness  of  our  bodies  and  the  sins  of 
our  souls,  are  worthily  extinguished  by  the 
cries  of  the  heart,  and  the  prophesies  of  the 
spirit  accredited  by  Faith  as  God*s  own  voice 
and  word.  That  faith  is  itself  not  the  evi- 
dence, but  the  reality  of  a  divine  nature  in  us. 

"  Ob,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed. 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete  : 

That  not  a  worm^is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shriverd  in  a  fruitless  fire. 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold  !  we  know  not  anything ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last — far  oflT— at  last,  to  all. 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream ;  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  ciring  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." — p.  77. 

This  subservience  of  Knowledge  to  Faith 
appears  from  first  to  last  as  the  poet's  con- 
fidence, for  he  everywhere  takes  the' know- 
ledge of  the  Heart  as  that  margin  of  expe- 
rience, of  real  contact  with  God,  which  gives 
strength  and  ground  to  trust  the  infinite 
unknown.     Thus  in  the  prefatory  poem : — 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, — 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 


Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster." 

And  the  volume  is  closed  and  rounded 
with  the  same  sentiment,  that  Faith  grows 
out  of  Knowledge,  and  that  Knowledge  is 
Wisdom  only  when  culminating  in  Faith. 

"  Half  grown  as  yet,  a  child  in  vain — 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith. 
But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain. 

Of  Demons  ?  fiery-hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place ; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild. 
If  all  be  not  in  vain  ;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 

With  wisdom,  like  the  younger  child  : 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind. 
But  wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 
0,  friend,  who  camest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  me  behind. 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  from  hour  to  hour 

In  reverence  and  in  charity.'^ — p.  177. 

How  truly  religious  i^  this  noble  affirma- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Heart  to  have  its 
experiences  and  testimonies  taken  for  the 
holy  pledges  of  God  ! 

**  If  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  *  Believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep ; 

I 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part. 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  answer'd  *  I  have  felt.'  *' — p.  191. 

The  progress  of  individual  man  and  of  the 
race,  and  the  successive  changes  even  of  the 
inanimate  earth  through  the  slow  periods  of 
geology,  are  all  signs  to  the  poet's  heart  of 
God's  full  intention  to  fulfil  the  longings  after 
perfection,  the  prophetic  intimations  of  the 
nature  He  has  given.  We  have  the  earnest 
of  His  spirit ;  and  such  are  the  proofs  with 
which  Religion  deals ;  all  else*  is  sense  or 
science.  And  this  faith  touches  all  the 
springs  of  individual  effort,  for    unless  we 
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co-operate  with  God's  spirit  where  can  be 
our  coDfideDce  that  we  are  bom  to  such 
hopes  ?  All  the  inferences  we  may  trace 
from  the  course  of  Providence  are  for  us  null 
and  void,  until  we  partake  of  the  creative 
ipirit,  and  feel  the  force  of  Christ's  axiom, 
"My  father  worketb,  and  I  work."  It  is 
only  the  consciousness  that  there  is  no  an- 
swering reality  within,  that  could  dim  the 
prophecies  of  man's  future  blessedness  and 
perfection. 

*'  Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  ffiant  laboring  in  his  youth ; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth, 
As  dying  nature's  earth  and  lime ; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead, 

Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 

Forever  noble  ends.    They  say 
The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 
And  grew  to  seeming  random  forms. 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man ; 

Who  throve  and  branch*d  from  clime  to  clime, 

The  herald  of  a  higher  race. 

And  of  himself  in  higher  place, 
If  80  he  type  Uiis  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more  ; 
And  crown'd  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  g1orie8,*move  his  course,  and  show 

That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore. 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom. 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears ; 
And  dipped  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.    Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die."^p.  183. 

This  faith  can  spiritually  subdue  all  the 
outward  and  material  evidences  of  decay  and 
annihilation — the  worm  and  the  grave,  but 
it  cannot  subdue  the  hunger  of  the  heart  for 
renewed  personal  communication.  If  it 
could,  indeed,  it  would  subdue  the  heart 
itself,  the  basis  of  Faith,  for  what  redemption 
of  His  pledges  could  God  owe  to  us,  if  it 
could  become  to  us  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  our  affections  fed  on  phantoms  or 
realities  ?  It  is  unsatisfied  desire  that  pro- 
mises the  future. 

"  I  wage  not  any  feud  with  Death 

For  changes  wrought  on  form  and  face ; 
No  lower  life  that  earth's  embrace 
May  breed  with  him,  can  fright  my  faith. 


Eternal  process  moving  on, 
From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks ; 
And  these  are  but  the  shatter'd  stalks 

Or  ruined  chry&lis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  death,  because  he  bare 

The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth  ; 

I  know  transplanted  human  worth 
Will  bloom  to  profit,  otherwhere. 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 
The  wrath  that  gamers  in  my  heart ; 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak." — p.  112. 

The  sentiment  of  the  last  verse,  somewhat 
impatiently  and  rebelliously  expressed;  under 
the  influence  of  time  and  faith,  assumes  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  volume  this  chastened 
and  perfect  form : — 

^       "  The  face  will  shine 
Upon  me,  while  1  muse  alone ; 
The  dear,  dear  voice  that  I  have  known 
Will  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine. 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 
For  days  of  happy  commune  dead ; 
Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled, 

Than  some  strong  bond  ivhich  is  to  fre." 

There  are  two  pieces  which  we  wish  to 
bring  into  immediate  connection :  the  differ- 
ence between  all  earthly  partings  and  that 
parting  which  places  the  great  gulf  of  death 
between  us  and  our  friend  ;  and  the  spiritual 
qualifications  for  any  feelbg  of  communion 
with  the  dead : —  , 

"  Could  we  forgot  the  widow'd  hour 
And  look  on  Spirits  breathed  away, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 
When  first  she  wears  her  orange-flower ! 

When  crown'd  with  blessings  she  doth  rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home, 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes ; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move. 
And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  face. 
As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 

She  enters  other  realms  of  love ; 

Her  office  then  to  rear,  to  teach, 

Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 

A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 
The  generations  each  with  each  ; 

And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruits 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 

The  foil-grown  energies  of  heaven. 
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Ay  me,  the  difference  I  discern  ! 
How  often  shall  her  old  fire-side 
Be  cheer'd  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 

How  often  she  herself  return, 

And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told, 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her  boast, 
Till  even  those  that  miss'd  her  most. 

Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old : 

But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low ; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know. 

And  thine  in  undiscovered  lands." 


'*  How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head. 
With  what  divine  affections  bold 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would  hold 
An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

.  In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 

The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say, 
My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast, 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair, 
The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air. 

The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest ; 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din. 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within.*' 

We  must  draw  these  extracts  to  a  close. 
We  had  designed  to  say  much  more  of  our 
own,  but  as  we  turned  the  pages  something 
exquisite  forced  itself  upon  us  and  extinguish- 
ed our  thought.  We  do  not  regret  this. 
The  best  review  of  such  a  book  is  that  which 
will  draw  the  reader  into  some  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  which,  out  of  such  circumstan- 
ces, breathes  such  sweetness  and  sacredness. 
The  key -note  of  the  whde  is  struck  at  the 
beginning  : — 

"  I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall ; 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most ; 


"Hs  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all."* 

And  the  same  sentiment  seeks  strength  to 
sustain  and  justify  itself  in  the  last  pray- 
er: — 

^  O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 
Ris6  in  the  spiritual  rock, 
Flow  through  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure, 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  the  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  conquer'd  years 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved, 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul."— p.  201. 

There  is  added  to  the  volume  a  Marriage 
Lay ;  but  the  old  strain  returns  at  the  re- 
membrance of  another  marriage  that  was  to 
have  been  :  and  when  through  those  fair  por- 
tals he  beholds  the  unspoiled  Future,  and  the 
unborn  races  that  in  the  long  succession  of 
the  ages  are  to  have  their  origin  in  Love,  and 
God  giving  with  every  new  generation  a  new 
hope  and  a  new  trial  to  mankind,  his  faith  in 
the  far-off  Perfection,  which  would  seem  thus 
secured,  is  still  strengthened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  what  has  been  : — 

"  Whereof  the  man,  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet,  was  a  noble  type^ 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe. 
That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  Grod ; 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 

And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

*  These  lines  remind  us  of  Monckton  Milnes,  than 
whom  Doue  has  developed  more  worthily  theReli* 
gion  of  Sorrow.    The  coincideDce  of  the  words  that 
form  the  rhyme  is  curious , 
**  He  who  for  Love  hath  undergone 
The  worst  that  can  befall. 
Is  happier  thousand-fold  than  one 
Wno  never  loved  at  all 


1 1  ^  1 1 


The  Mormons  in  England. — Mr.  Mackay, 
of  England,  who  has  mixed  much  with  the 
Mormons  in  Liverpool,  has  published,  in  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle,  a  full  account  of 
the  sect,  many  of  whom  constantly  emigrate 
to  this  country.  He  says  they  boast  of  an 
emigration  fund  of  three  and  a  half  tons  of 
California  gold. 

It  appears  that  the  Mormon  emigration 
from  England,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has 


amounted  to  nearly  14,000,  and  that,  during 
the  past  year,  it  reached  2,600 — consisting 
chiefly  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  of  a  supe- 
rior class,  from  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, Wales, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland.     "  The 

frowth  of  Mohammedanism,''  says  Mr.  Mac- 
ay,  "  rapid  as  it  was,  is.  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  rise  and  growth  of  Mormonism." 
Mr.  Mackay  b  somewhat  mistaken. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND'S  SKETCH  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 


I  HAD  occasion  to  make  some  remarks 
about  M.  Talleyrand  on  his  first  appearance 
in  the  political  world ;  bat  now,  to  use  the 
beautiful  expression  of  one  of  the  ancients, 
his  last  hour  has  revealed  his  whole  life  to 
me.  I  have  been  at  diflferent  times  con- 
nected with  M.  Talleyrand,  and  it  may  have 
been  observed  that  I  always  remained  con- 
stant to  him  as  a  man  of  honor,  especially  in 
the  vexatious  afiEair  of  Mons,  when  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  politically  ruined  for  him.  My 
simplicity  induced  me  to  share  with  him  all 
the  odium  which  he  brought  upon  himself ; 
I  pitied  him  while  Montreuil  struck  him  in 
the  face.  At  one  period  he  spared  no  pains 
to  win  me ;  he  wrote  to  me  at  Ghent,  to 
seek  my  support,  declaring  that  I  was  a  man 
of  consideration,  whose  services  would  be 
very  .valuable ;  when  I  was  living  at  the 
H6tel  de  la  rue  des  Capucines,  he  assigned 
me  in  the  most  delicate  manner  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  became  my 
enemy  merely  because  I  would  not  encroach 
upon  his  generosity — unless,  perhaps,  he 
felt  jealous  on  account  of  my  obtaining  some 
advantages  which  were  not  the  result  of  his 
own  efforts.  The  remarks  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  very  freely  about  me,  did 
not  in  the  least  offend  me,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  M.  Talleyrand  to  offend  anybody  ; 
but  his  intemperate  language  has  absolved 
me,  and  since  he  has  cnosen  to  constitute 
himself  nw  judge,  he  has  certainly  invested 
me  with  tne  same  right  with  regard  to  him- 
self. 

M.  Talleyrand's  vanity  deceived  him ;  he 
believed  that  the  part  which  he  had  to  play 
was  the  consequence  of  his  genius;  he 
imagined  himself  a  prophet,  yet  he  was 
always  mistaken  ;  his  opinions  respecting  the 
future  were  not  of  the  slightest  value ;  he 
could  not  look  beyond  the  present — he  was 
master  only  of  the  past.  He  was  unable  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  anything,  and 
was  unassisted  by  the  light  of  conscience. 
He  did  not  discover  any  extraordinary  pene- 
tration, and  integrity  was  not  at  all  appreciated 


by  him.  He  was  unacquainted  with  that 
lofty  ambition,  which*  embraces  the  interests 
of  the  public  welfare  as  one  of  the  most 
active  means  of  conducing  to  private  interest. 
First,  we  find  kings,  cabinets,  foreign  minis- 
ters, and  ambassadors,  formerly  dupes  of  this 
man,  and  who  were  never  able  to  fathom  his 
character,  endeavoring  to  prove  that  they 
were  compelled  to  bow  to  an  irresistable 
authority,  and  that  they  would  just  as 
, readily  have  taken  off  their  hat  to  Napoleon's 
scullion.  Then  again,  the  members  of  the 
ancient  French  aristocracy,  connected  with 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  are  really  quite  proud  to 
be  able  to  include  in  their  circle  a  man  who 
was  obliging  enough  to  assure  them  of  his 
importance.  Lastly,  the  revolutionists,  and 
the  immoral  tribe,  though  they  were  ready 
to  cry  out  against  titles  and  honors,  yet  had 
a  secret  leanmg  toward  aristocracy.  These 
singular  converts  eagerly  sought  baptism  at 
its  hands,  and  expected  that  this  would 
endow  them  with  refinement  and  high- 
breeding.  The  double  apostacy  of  the 
prince  flattered  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
features  of  the  amour  propre  of  the  youne 
democrats ;  for  from  this  they  concluded 
that  their  cause  was  just,  and  that  a  noble 
and  a  priest  are  indeed  very  much  to  be 
despised.  However  it  may  be  with  regard 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand's  want  of  moral  percep- 
tion, it  is  quite  clear  that  his  mind  was  not 
of  sufficiently  lofty  stature  to  admit  of  his 
creating  a  lasting  illusion,  nor  were  hia 
faculties  of  so  extensive  a  kind  as  to  enable 
him  to  turn  falsehood  to  account  in  raising 
his  character.  He  has  been  viewed  too 
closely  ;  his  fame  will  not  endure,  because 
no  national  idea,  which  would  remain  after 
he  had  passed  away — no.  celebrated  action — 
no  useful  discovery,  nor  extraordinary  inven- 
tion, which  would  be  a  feature  in  the  epoch, 
is  connected  with  his  life.  A  life  remarkable 
for  virtue  appeared  to  be  denied  to  him,  and 
his  days  were  not  distinguished  by  any  perils 
through  which  he  had  passed,  for  he  did 
not  remain  in  his  own  country  durmg  the 
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Reign  of  Terror ;  nor  did  he  return  till  the 
forum  was  changed  into  an  an ti- chamber. 

The  political  monuments  serve  to  prove 
the  comparative  mediocrity  of  Talleyrand : 
it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  one  thing 
by  which  he  rendered  himself  useful  or 
remarkable  under  Bonaparte  ;  no  important 
negotiation  was  carried  on  through  his 
means  ;  whenever  he  was  left  to  act  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will,  he  almost  always  allowed 
opportunities  to  escape  without  availing  him- 
self of  them,  or  contrived  to  spoil  whatever 
he  undertook.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  the  Due  d'Enghien's  death ; 
if  this  be  true,  it  is  a  stain  upon  his  character 
never  to  be  wiped  away. 

I  was,  however,  far  from  accusing  the 
Minister,  when  I  was  giving  my  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  prince's  death;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  too 
careful  of  his  feelings.  M.  Talleyrand  showed 
surprising  effrontery  in  making  groundless 
assertions.  I  have  not  before  alluded  to  the 
speech  which  he  read  to  the  peers  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  relative  to  the  address 
upon  the  war  of  Spain.  He  began  his  speech 
with  the  following  solemn  words : — "  It  is 
now  sixteen  years  ago  since  I  was  called 
upon  by  him  who  then  governed  the  world, 
to  offer  my  advice  respecting  the  policy  of 
engaging  in  a  struggle  with  the  Spanish 
people.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  give  him 
offence,  in  laying  bare  the  future  before  his 
eyes,  in  exposing  to  him  all  the  dangers 
which  would  rise  up  in  a  host  before  him,  if 
he  persevered  in  an  aggression  which  was 
not  less  unjust  than  rash.  My  disgrace  was 
the  result  of  my  sincerity.  How  singular  is 
my  fate ;  that  after  so  considerable  a  time 
has  elapsed,  it  has  placed  me  again  in  a 
similar  position  with  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
to  renew  the  same  efforts,  and  to  offer  the 
same  advice." 

In  this  statement  there  is  so  much  want 
of  memory,  or  so  much  falsehood,  as  to 
make  one  shudder ;  you  open  your  ears  and 
rub  your  eyes,  for  you  feel  quite  sure  that 
you  must  be  either  in  a  trance  or  you  must 
be  dreaming.  You  c^annot  resist  gazing  with 
a  mixture  of  terror  and  admiration  upon  the 
person  who  has  made  these  fearless  assertions 
with  so  much  calmness,  and  who,  on  descend- 
ing the  tribune  takes  his  place  without  show- 
ing any  sign  of  emotion.  You  almost  begin 
to  wonder  if  this  man  has  not  been  endowed 
with  the  power  of  creating  and  annihilating 
truth  at  will.  I  did  not  answer :  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  shade  of  Napoleon  would 
suddenly  make  its  appearance,  and,  resuming 


the  lower  of  speech,  would  openly  accuse 
M.  Talleyrand  of  the  awful  falsehood  he  had 
just  uttered.  Witnesses  of  the  scene  were 
still  sitting  among  the  peers,  and  among  the 
number  were  M.  le  Comte  de  Montesquieu  ; 
the  virtuous  Due  de  Doudeauville  has  often 
related  the  particulars  to  me,  for  he  heard 
them  from  that  same  M.  de  Montesquiou  his 
n}rother-in-law's)  own  mouth.  M.  le  Comte 
ae  Cessac,  who  was  also  another  witness  of 
this  scene,  described  it  to  any  who  wished 
to  be  acquainted  with  it;  he  fully  believed 
that  the  grand  elector  would  be  arrested  on 
quitting  the  privy  council ;  and  that  Napo- 
leon, in  his  anger,  would  shout  to  his  pale 
minister,  "it  becomes  you  certainly  to  cry 
out  against  the  war  in  Spain,  you  who  were 
the  person  who  advised  me  to  that  course — 
you  from  whom  I  have  a  heap  of  letters  in 
which  you  endeavored  to  prove  to  me  that 
the  war  was  tfs  necessary  as  it  was  politic.*' 
These  letters  were  missed  when  the  archives 
were  removed  from  the  Tuilleries  in  1814. 
M.  Talleyrand  observed  in  his  address,  that 
he  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  offend 
Napoleon,  by  unveiling  the  future  to  him, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  dangers  which  would 
stHse  from  an  aggression  not  less  unjust  than 
rash.  As  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  never  been 
subject  to  this  misfortune,  pray  let  him  con- 
sole himself  in  his  grave ;  there  is  not  the 
least  occasion  for  his  adding  this  calamity  to 
all  the  afflictions  of  his  life. 

The  principal  error  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
towards  legitimacy,  was  his  having  dissuaded 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  from  concluding  a 
marriage  between  the  Due  de  Berry  and  a 
princess  of  Russia,  but  his  unpardonable 
error  towards  France  was  his  consenting  to 
the  revolting  treaties  of  Vienna.  The  result 
of  M.  Talleyrand*8  negotiations  is,  that  we 
are  left  without  frontiers ;  a  lost  battle  at 
Mons  or  at  Coblentz,  would  allow  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  in  eight  days,  to  make  their 
appearance  beneath  the  walls  of  Paris. 
Under  the  ancient  mon^chy  France  was  not 
only  shut  in  by  a  circle  of  fortresses,  but  she 
was  defended  on  the  Rhine  by  the  indepen- 
dant  States  of  Germany.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  first  to  invade  the  Electorates, 
or  to  negotiate  with  them  before  they  could 
enter  our  country.  Switzerland,  a  free  and 
neutral  country  was  another  of  our  frontiers  ; 
there  were  no  roads,  no  one  dared  intrude 
upon  her  territory.  The  Pyrenees,  too,  were 
impassable,  being  guarded  by  the  Bourbons 
in  Spain.  This  was  exactly  what  Talleyrand 
never  understood ;  these  are  the  errors 
which  will  remain  forever  a  blot  on  his 
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character  as  a  politician,  errors  which  have 
deprived  us  in  one  day  of  the  result  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  labors,  and  Napoleon's 
victories. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Talleyrand's 
policy,  was  superior  to  that  of  Napoleon. 
When  Napoleon  became  intoxicated  with 
success,  he  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  enor- 
mous errors,  which  could  not  fail  to  strike 
the  minds  of  everybody,  and  M.  Talleyrand 
certainly  perceived  them  as  readily  as  other 
people ;  biit  that  does  not  prove  that  he  was 
gifted  with  the  vision  of  a  lynx.  He  com- 
promised himself  strangely  in  the  affair  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien ;  he  was  quite  at  fault 
on  the  subject  of  the  war  in  Spain  in  1807, 
although  he  was  so  anxious  to  deny  the 
advice  which  he  had  given,  and  to  recall  his 
words. 

The  old  engravings  of  the  Abb6  de  Peri- 
gord  give  us  the  idea  of  rather  a  handsome 
man.  However,  as  he  grew  old  his  physios- 
Domy  looked  the  very  image  of  a  death  s 
head ;  his  eyes  were  so  dull  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  their  expression  could  be  read. 
He  possessed  an  air  of  .high -breeding*  which 
belonged  to  his  birth  ;  he  was  «  rigid  obser- 
ver of  etiquette,  and  exhibited  an  air  of 
coldness  and  disdain,  which  served  to  cast  a 
kind  of  illusion  about  his  person.  His 
manner  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  humbler  class  of  people,  and  over 
men  of  modem  society,  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  that  of  the  old  times.i  For- 
merly a  man  resembling  M.  Talleyrand  was 
met  with  here  and  there,  but  nobody  noticed 
him  particularly  ;  but  standing  alone  amidst 
democratic  manners,  M.  Talleyrand  appeared 
quite  a  phenomenon.  Thpugh  Madame  de 
Staers  exertions  he  obtained  his  nomination 
to  the  ministry  by  Chenier.  M.  Talleyrand, 
who  was  then  in  bad  circumstance^},  several 
times  recommenced  building  his  fortune.  On 
one  occasion,  he  received  a  considerable  sum 
from  Portugal,  in  the  hope  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  would  be  signed  by  the  Directory, 


however  the  treaty  was  never  signed.  On 
another  by  a  sale  of  the  public  securities  of 
Belgium  at  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  and  again, 
on  the  creation  of  the  transient  kingdom  of 
Etruria,  by  the  secularization  of  church- 
property  in  Germany ;  and  by  the  bartering 
of  his  opinions  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
He  would  have  gone  even  to  the  length  of 
ceding  to  Austria  the  oldest  papers  in  our 
archives ;  but  this  time  he  became  the  dupe 
of  M.  Metternich,  who,  after  having  the 
documents  carefully  copied,  religiously  re- 
stored them.  The  Prince  of  Benevento  was 
by  nature  idle,  frivolous,  and  dissipated,  and 
study  was  utterly  distasteful  to  him ;  he 
prided  himself  on  that  which  ought  to  have 
humbled  him,  upon  maintaining  his  position 
after  the  fall  of  empires.  Minds  of  the  first 
order,  authors  of  revolutions  disappear,  but 
those  of  a  second  order,  who  profit  by  them, 
remain  when  all  has  changed. 

M.  Talleyrand  unable  to  write  a  single 
phrase  by  himself,  could  manage  to  make 
people  work  under  him  tolerably  well;  by 
dint  of  scratching  out  and  altering,  his  secre- 
tary contrived  to  arrange  his  despatches 
methodically,  and  as  he  wished,  and  then  he 
copied  them  with  his  own  hand.  I  have 
heard  him  read  some  interesting  passages 
from  his  memoirs  relating  to  his  youth.  He 
was  most  fickle  in  his  taste,  for  he  would 
detest  on  the  following  day  what  he  had  liked 
exceedingly  the  previous  one :  so  that  if 
these  memoirs  are  still  preserved  entire,  of 
which  I  have  considerable  doubt,  and  the 
opposite  versions  are  preserved  as  well,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  opinions  about  the 
same  facts,  and  especially  about  the  same 
name,  will  be  prodigiously  at  variance.  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  dep6t  of  these  manu- 
scripts in  England ;  the  order  which  waa 
pretended  to  have  been  issued  that  the 
memoirs  should  not  be  published  for  forty 
years  from  that  time  appears  to  me  only  a 
posthumous  piece  of  juggling. 


The  Peerage. — Of  the  present  Houser  of 
Lords,  wliich,  including  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
representative  peers,  but  excluding  the  bish- 
ops, consists  of  about  325  members,  there 
are  only  16  whose  peerages  are  more  than 
300  years  old ;  in  other  words,  the  whole  of 
the  British  peerage,  as  it  existed  in  the  year 
1550,  with  the  exception  of  15  members,  has 
become  extinct.     And  it  is  to  be  remarked 


that  of  this  15,  more  than  the  proper  pro- 
portion consists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers.  A  similar  extinction  is 
nearly  completed  in  th^  baronetage.  Of  the 
200  English  baronets  created  by  James  I, 
only  30  have  representatives  remaining ;  all 
the  rest  have  disappeared.  Foreign  coun- 
tries display  the  operation  of  the  same  law. — 
BritUh  Banner, 
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BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  LIBRARIES. 


During  the  last  few  months,  startling  state- 
ments, disclosing  the  dearth  of  public  libraries 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  appeared  in 
most  of  our  public  journals.  They  do  not, 
however,  comprise  a  tithe  of  the  curious  and 
valuable  information  embedded  in  the  bulky 
*blue-book  from  which  they  were  excerpted. 
This  document  is  a  rich  mine  of  suggestive 
facts  and  data,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  assorted,  and  smelted  into  a  compact  and 
available  form,  for  the  use  of  the  advocates 
of  education  and  the  apostles  of  popular  en- 
lightenment. It  exhibits  the  most  singular 
national  anomalies,  and  develops  phenomena 
at  once  humiliating  and  cheering.  Its  reve- 
*lations  are  alternately  streaked  with  lights 
and  shadows,  in  strange  and  fitful  contrast. 
Whilst — ^judging  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
provision  made  for  our  intellectual  illumina- 
tion and  nurture — we  are  shown  to  be  the 
most  benighted  of  all  civilized  peoples,  we 
are,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  these  serious 
disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  eclipsing  every 
other  nation  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, the  inventiveness  of  genius,  the  master- 
ship of  mind,  and  the  opulence  and  upward 
tendency  of  our  literature.  Our  object,  in 
the  present  article,  is  to  classify  and  condense, 
as  far  as  possible,  some  of  the  information 
scattered  through  the  work  referred  to ;  in- 
formation that  has  been  gleaned  from  the 
most  varied  sources — from  clergymen,  libra- 
rians, literati,  members  of  Parliament,  town- 
clerks,  ex-ministers  of  Continental  govern- 
ments, popular  lecturers,  self-educated  work- 
ing-men,  and  city  missionaries.  Yet,  in  spite 
01  the  great  diversity  existing  in  the  charac- 
ter, position,  and  experience  of  these  wit- 
nesses, there  is  found  to  be,  on  collating  their 
evidence,  a  remarkable  oneness  of  sentiment 
on  the  two  more  prominent  topics  of  inquiry 
— namely,  the  disgraceful  destitution  of  pub- 
lic depositories  of  books,  freely  accessible  to 
the  public ;  and  the  growing  capacity  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  society  to  appreciate  and 
improve  the  privileges  conferred  by  such  in- 
stitutions. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  attention  of  Par- 


liament and  the  public  was  directed  to  the 
formation  of  free  galleries,  museums  of  art, 
and  schools  of  design,  as  a  means  of  popular 
enlightenment  and  an  incitement  to  intellec- 
tual pursuits.  Many  persons  at  the  time  dis- 
played considerable  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  libellously  contended  that,  however 
successfully  such  institutions  might  be  esta- 
blished among  foreign  nations,  they  would 
not  be  appreciated,  and  might  be  abused,  by 
our  own.  The  experiment,  however,  was 
made.  The  British  Museum,  the  magnificent 
gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  the  National 
Gallery,  with  various  other  metropolitan  and 
provincial  institutions,  were  thrown  open  gra- 
tuitously to  the  public.  The  boding  vatici- 
nations of  the  false  prophets  were  utterly 
falsified.  The  decorum  of  the  people  speedily 
struck  their  jealous  slanderers  dumb.  And 
it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  no  abuse 
has  attended  the  concession,  whilst  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  the  large  measure  of 
rational  enjoyment  and  healthy  mental  stim- 
ulus that  has  resulted.  Another,  and  a  yet 
more  beneficent  improvement,  still  remains 
to  be  effected.  The  extensive  establishment 
of  public  libraries  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  particularly  in  the  large  centres 
of  population,  is  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata 
of  the  age.  Such  libraries  have  long  existed 
on  the  Continent,  and  have  enjoyed  the  fos- 
terage of  the  governments  of  the  various 
States.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
influences  emanating  from  such  stores  of  ac- 
cumulated lore  have  been  fraught  with  incal- 
culable advantages  to  the  literature  and  gene- 
ral character  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
have  been  amassed.  And,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  litera- 
ture of  England,  and  the  mental  stature  and 
stamina  of  its  sons,  denied  the  benefits  of 
such  institutions,  must  have  proportionately 
suffered.  The  extent  to  which  this  national 
privation  may  have  tended  to  impoverish  our 
literary  treasures,  to  propagate  error  and 
ignorance  from  age  to  age,  to  cripple  British 
intellect  and  limit  its  achievements,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain.     We  find  Gibbon  com- 
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plaining  that,  in  his  time,  **  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  was  destitute  of  that,  useful  in- 
stitution, a  public  library ;"  and  that  "  the 
writer  who  had  undertaken  to  treat  any  large 
historical  subject,  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  for  his  private  xae  a  nume- 
rous and  private  collection  of  books  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  his  work/*  Even  in 
a  large  town  like  Liverpool  there  was  no  pub- 
lic depository  of  books  from  which  Roscoe 
could  procure  the  ordinary  Italian  works 
requisite  for  composing  his  **  Historical  Bio- 
graphies," so  that  he.  Tike  Gibbon,  was  under 
the  costly  necessity  of  purchasing  his  own 
materials  of  literary  workmanship.  Only 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  Graham, 
the  learned  historian  of  North  America,  left 
this  land  and  established  himself  at  G5ttingen, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  the 
rich  and  freely-accessible  collection  of  books 
in  its  university.  George  Dawson,  in  his  evi- 
dence, complained  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  such  auxiliaries  to  literary  la- 
bor, authors  and  editors  at  the  present  day 
suffered  great  inconveniences  and  losses, 
especially  in  country  towns.  The  literary 
man  is  obliged  to  make  a  list  of  the  topics  he 
wishes  to  elucidate,  and,  if  poor,  reserves 
them  till  he  visits  London;  or  should  he 
happen  to  be  in  easy  circumstances,  he  comes 
up  on  purpose  to  solve  those  questions.  He 
(Mr.  Dawson)  knew  a  person  who  came  up 
expressly  on  such  an  errand  from  Leicester ; 
but,  from  not  having  made  proper  inquiry, 
when  he  arrived  in  London  he  found  the 
British  Museum  closed.  That  necessarily 
created  great  delay.  "  There  are  many  books 
which  it  is  very  necessary  to  refer  to,  and 
which  ought  to  be  attainable  in  all  large 
towns,  but  which  are  not  to  be  obtained  m 
the  country  at  all — works,  too,  without  which 
a  man  could  not  carry  on  a  newspaper  for 
six  months.  Supposing,  for  instance,  he 
wanted  to  write  an  article  on  the  Hungarian 
struggle,  the  chances  are  that  he  could  not 

fet  any  thoroughly  good  work  on  Hungarian 
istory,  or  public  documents  connected  with 
that  country,  in  Birmingham.  Therefore, 
public  libraries  are  not  only  desirable  for  the 
working  classes,  but  also,  and  almost  equally, 
for  the  instructors  of  those  classes — the  men 
who  contribute  to  the  periodical  literature 
and  the  newspapers  of  the  country.''  With 
these  few  specimen  facts  before  us,  it  may  be 
safely  inferred  that  the  standard  of  Britbh 
literature,  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign 
nations  where  opportunities  of  ample  research 
have  been  enjoyed,  has  suffered  deterioration 
from  the  want  of  suitable  dep6ts  of  books 


easy  of  access.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  same  privation  must  have  acted  detrimen- 
tally on  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

With  a  view  of  establishmg  the  fact  of  the 
immense  superiority  of  foreign  libraries  over 
our  own — in  respect  to  their  numbers,  the 
vastness  of  the  literary  wealth  they  enshrine, 
their  entire  accessibility  to  applicants  from 
among  every  class  of  the  community,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  allowed  to  circulate 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  institution — we  will, 
in  the  most  compendious  form  possible,  pre- 
sent some  comparative  statements  of  the 
principal  Continental  and  British  libraries. 
From  the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee, 
which  is  said  to  embody  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  truth  that  can  be  attained,  it  ap- 
pears that  France  contains  186  public  libra- 
ries, 109  of  which  comprehend  10,000 
volumes  or  upwards  each ;  Belgium,  14 ;  the 
Prussian  States,  53,  or  44  possessing  above 
10,000  volumes ;' Austria,  with  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  49;  Saxony,  9;  Bavaria,  18; 
Denmark,  j5 ;  Tuscany,  10 ;  Hanover,  5 ; 
Naples  and  Sicily,  8 ;  Papal  States,  16  ;  Por- 
tugal, 1 ;  Spain,  27,  or  17  comprising  10,000 
volumes;  Switzerland,  13;  Russian  Empire, 
12  ;  whilst  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possess 
only  34  such  depositories  of  learning,  the  large 
majority  of  which,  moreover,  are  accessible  only 
to  privileged  individuals  or  corporations,  and 
ought  not  properly  to  be  included  under  such 
a  category. 

Upon  further  inspection  of  the  tabular 
statements  it  is  discoverable  that  out  of  a 
total  of  458  libraries  in  the  European  states, 
there  are  53  that  are  distinguished  as  lend- 
ing libraries;  but  of  this  goodly  number, 
thus  standing  out  in  bold  and  honorable  re- 
lief, 120/  one  is  to  be  found  in  our  so  much  be- 
lauded country.  In  these  53  libraries  alone, 
in  the  year  1848,  there  were  more  than  seven 
millions  of  volumes,  independent  of  manu- 
scripts, which  are  thus  rendered  eminently 
serviceable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
towns,  cities,  and  neighborhoods  in  which 
they  are  deposited.  In  a  statistical  list,  ex- 
hibiting 330  towns  or  cities  throughout 
Europe,  that  are  enriched  by  the  possession 
of  town,  university,  cathedral,  communal, 
gymnasium,  or  public  libraries,  the  keenest 
scrutiny  can  detect  no  more  than  eleven 
places  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  these 
favored  isles  of  ours,  whilst  the  chief  of  the 
literary  stores  belonging  even  to  these  ar0 
placed  under  the  most  exclusive  regulations. 

If  from  countries  we  descend  to  particular 
towns  and  cities^  we  find  the  contmst  between 
our  own  and  foreign  lands  no  less  disconrag- 
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ing  and  humiliating.  In  the  following  table 
are  represented  the  number  of  libraries  in 
some  of  the  principal  capitals  and  other  dis- 
tinguished places  in  Europe — the  aggregate 


volumes  in  each  town  or  city — the  popula- 
tion of  the  same — and  the  proportion  of 
volumes  to  every  100  of  its  inhabitants — 


Name  of  Town 

No.  of 
Libs. 

2 

Aggregate  No. 
of  Voloines. 

Population 

of  each  City  or 

Town. 

No.  of  Vols. 

to  every  100 

persons. 

Milan 

250,000 

171,268 

146 

Padua     . 

3 

177,000 

45,000 

393 

Prague 

3 

198,000 

107,358 

184 

Venice    . 

4 

137,000 

97,156 

141 

Vienna 

3 

453,000 

360,000 

126 

Heidelberg 

1 

200,000 

13,430 

1,500 

Munich 

2 

800,000 

106,537 

751 

Nuremberg 

4/ 

2 

46,000 

40,000 

115 

firusaels     . 

2 

143,500 

134,000 

107 

Copenhagen    . 

3 

557,000 

119,292 

467 

Montpellier 

3 

100,000 

33,864 

295 

Paris 

9 

1,474,000 

920,000 

160 

Hamburgh  . 

6 

200,367 

128,000 

156 

Naples    . 
Bologna 

4 

290,000 

350,000 

82 

2 

233,000 

69,000 

337 

Rome     . 

6 

465,000 

152,000 

306 

Berlin 

2 

460,000 

290,797 

158 

Breslau  . 

4 

370,000 

88,869 

416 

Petersburgh 

3 

505,900 

469,720 

107 

Genoa    . 

4 

120,000 

97,620 

122 

Dresden 

4 

840,500 

69,500 

490 

liOipsic   . 

2 

192,000 

47,514 

404 

Madrid 

2 

260,000 

170.000 

153 

Stockholm 

2 

82,000 

83,885 

97 

Upsal 

1 

150,000 

4,500 

3,333 

Florence 

6 

299,000 

97,548 

306 

BamsH,  J 

tc 

Aberdeen    . 

2 

46,000 

64,778 

71 

Cambridge 

^ 

6 

261,724 

25,000 

1,046 

Dublin 

• 

4 

143,654 

238,531 

60 

Edinburgh 

3 

288,854 

138,182 

209 

Glasgow     . 
London  . 

3 

80,096 

300,000 

26 

4* 

490,500 

2,200,000 

22 

Manchester 

1 

19,900 

360,000 

5i 

Oxford    . 

• 

8 

373,300 

24,000 

1,547 

"'  For  >D  aoooDDt  of  the  character  of  these 

These  figures  but  too  faithfully  represent 
the  meagre  supply  of  books  for  the  free  use  of 
the  people  of  this  country  compared  with  con- 
tinental States.  Even  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  at  first  sight  may  strike  us  as  being  re- 
deeming exceptions  to  the  rule,  yield  up  their 
solitary  glory  on  the  slightest  examination. 
The  valuable  libraries  for  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, are  in  no  sense  entitled  to  the  de- 
signation of  "  public" — so  that  the  above  re- 
presentation is  fallaciously  favorable  to  those 
ancient  towns ; — the  books  bear  no  sort  of 
profitable  relation  to  the  inhabitants  at  all, 
^^cept  it  be  the  relation  which  the  ensepul- 
cn^d  dead  bear  to  the  living  men  who  con- 
^uaily^vander  about  the  precincts  of  their 
tombs.  Th«  books  are  solely  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  literati,  and  students  con- 


MetropoIltMi  Librariet,  lee  p.  14,  «l  te^. 

nected  with  the  universities.  They  repose, 
from  year  to  year,  upon  their  stately  shelves, 
in  solemn  and  unruffled  quietude,  unques- 
tioned by  the  eager  lips  and  eyes  of  the  out- 
side multitude.  Speaking  of  the  Cambridge 
libraries,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  librarian  at 
Caius  College,  remarked  that  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  respective  bodies  in  the  Univer- 
sity. There  have  recently  been  some  en- 
largements and  improvements  introduced  in- 
to the  regulations,  whereby  the  restrictions 
hitherto  existing  have  been  relaxed,  involv- 
ing a  more  extended  admission  of  readers. 
*'  The  University,  for  the  most  part,  consists 
of  three  decrees — Masters  of  Arts,  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  and  Under- Graduates.  For  a  long 
time,  the  Masters  of  Arts  only  had  access  to 
the  books.    After  a  certam  time,  those  non- 
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resi4ent  in  the  University,  and  those  resident, 
too,  had  the  privilege  of  taking  out  of  the 
^uildin^  ten  volumes  each.  Some  years  af- 
terward, the  Bachelors  of  Arts,  the  second 
degree,  had  the  same  privilege  fallowed  to 
them  within  other  limits — five  books,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  number  allowed  to  be  taken 
out ;  and  just  within  this  month,  (May, 
1849,)  they  have  conceded  to  the  under- 
graduates the  privilege  of  having  books  out 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  college  tutors." 
The  same  witness,  referring  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  stated  that  their  system  is 
much  more  restricted.  For  example,  no 
Master  of  Arts,  even  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity, either  resident  or  non-resident,  can 
take  any  book  out.  He  must  use  them  in 
the  building,  from  which  they  are  never  suf- 
fered to  be  removed.  No  under- graduate 
is  even  suffered  to  read  the  books  in  the  Bod- 
leian collection.  Thus,  in  these  famous  seats 
of  learning,  to  whose  stores  of  erudition  every 
British  author  is  compelled  gratuitously  to 
supply  a  copy  of  all  the  works  he  publishes, 
the  members  of  the  republic  of  letters  are 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  ad- 
vantages they  have  created  and  sustained. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  principal 
Ubraries  of  the  several  European  capitals, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
magnitudes.  Those  before  which  an  asterisk 
appears,  are  lending  libraries  : — 


Paris    .    .  . 

Munich .    .  . 

Petersburgh  . 

London .    .  . 

Copenhagen  . 

Berlin  .    .  . 

Vienna .    .  . 

Dresden     .  . 

Madrid .     .  . 
Wolfenbuttal 

Stuttgard  .  . 

Paris     .     .  , 

Milan    .    ,  . 

Paris     .    .  . 
Darmstadt 

Florence    .  . 

Naples  .    .  . 

Brussels    .  . 
Rome    .    . 

Hague  .    .  . 
Paris 
Rome 
Parma  .    . 


•         •         • 


Volt. 

♦National  Library  .    .    .  824,000 

♦Royal  Library  ....  600,000 

Imperial  Library    .    .    .  446,000 

British  Museum  Library  .  485,000 

♦Royal  Library  ....  412.000 

♦Royal  Library  ....  410,000 

♦Imperial  Library  .    .    .  818,000 

♦Royal  Library  ....  800,000 

National  Library     .    .    .  200,000 

Ducal  Library    ....  200,000 

Royal  Library    ....  187,000 

Arsenal  Library.    .    .    .  180,000 

♦Brera  Library   ....  170,000 

♦St.  Genevieve  Library  .  160,000 

♦Grand  Ducal  Library .    .  160,000 

Magliabecchian  Library  .  150,000 

♦Royal  Library  ....  150,000 

Royal  Library    ....  188,600 

Casanati  Library    .    .    .  120,000 

Royal  Library    ....  100.000 

♦Mazarine  Library .    .    .  100,000 

Vatican  Library .    .    .    .  100,000 

♦Ducal  Library  ....  100,000 


It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  whilst 
treating  upon  these  magnificent  institutions, 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  a  few  curious 
particulars  relative  to  their  privileges,  their 
antiquity,  the  causes  that  have  contributed 
VOL.  XXh  NO.  n. 


to  their  progressive  increase,  and  the  munifi- 
cent funds  that  have  been  appropriated  to 
their  sustentation  and  enlargement. 

The  majority  of  the  libraries  specified 
above,  are  entitled,  by  law,  to  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  within  the  States  to 
which  they  respectively  belong.  This  privi- 
lege is  enjoyed  by  the  national  libraries  of 
Paris  and  Madrid ;  the  royal  libraries  of  Mu- 
nich, Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  Naples, 
Brussels,  and  the  Hague  ;  the  Brera  Library, 
at  Milan  ;  the  Magliabecchian,  at  Florence  ;  • 
the  Ducal  Library,  at  Parma  ;  together  with 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Exclusive 
of  England,  the  practice  prevails  nowhere  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  in  Lombardy  and  Ve- 
nice, and  in  Parma — two  of  the  worst  go- 
verned countries  in  Europe.  In  Belgium 
and  France,  three  copies  are  exacted ;  in 
Austria,  Denmark,  Naples,  and  Geneva,  two 
copies;  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hol- 
land, Tuscany,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  the  United  States,  only  one 
copy.  In  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  co- 
pies were  formerly  exacted ;  but  when  th« 
censorship  of  the  press  was  abolished,  that 
exaction  ceased. 

In  France,  according  to  Monsieur  Guizot, 
the  bookseller  is  required  to  transmit  three 
copies  of  every  work  published  to  the  offie« 
appointed,  upon  failure  to  do  which,  he  be- 
comes obnoxious  to  prosecution.  This  ezao- 
tion  extends  to  every  successive  edition  of  a 
work,  and  also  includes  those  of  a  costly  des- 
cription. But  the  government  frequently 
subscribes  toward  productions  of  a  high  and 
expensive  character,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  publication. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  compul- 
sory that  every  author  shall  give  to  the  li- 
brary under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
State,  one  copy  of  his  work  ;  in  others,  it  is 
not  compulsory,  but  it  is  always  done,  as  a 
sort  of  traditional  civility.  It  is  not  cua- 
tomary,  however,  to  present  a  specimen  of 
every  reproduction,  unless  important  altera*^ 
tions  have  been  made.  Mons.  Libri,  an  Itar 
lian  Hterateur,  who  has  had  great  ezperienoe 
in  the  management  of  public  libraries,  ea- 
teems  the  usage  a  hardship  and  injustice  to 
authors.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  large, 
illuminated,  or  costly  works,  in  oirder  to 
evade  the  sacrifice,  bad  copies  will  be  dono 
for  the  government,  so  that  the  libraries  for 
which  they  are  destined  are  afterward' 
obliged  to  purchase  perfect  copies.  'F'^ 
his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ^orumg/ 
of  this  compulsory  presentation,  *y®**™».*jy 
entertained  strong  convictio>M  of  its  practice 
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inefficiency.  "  I  believe,"  he  asserts,  "  that 
ai  least  the  half  of  those  books  are  lost ; 
they  come  in,  generally,  in  such  a  way — by 
sheets,  <fec. — ^that  it  is  impossible  to  get  them 
into  proper  order  without  very  large  ex- 

i)ense,  so  as  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  the 
aw.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  least  25,000 
Tolumes  are  missing  in  the  Dep6t  Legal  of 
France.  The  Dep6t  Legal  is  the  establish- 
ment to  which  the  editors  are  obliged  to  con- 
g]gn  those  copies.  It  would  be  more  advisa- 
ble to  keep  only  a  single  copy  of  every  work, 
for  in  that  way  it  might  be  preserved.  At 
present,  in  Paris,  for  instance,  those  books 
are  not  useful  at  all.  If  any  body  applies 
for  a  modern  book,  printed  during  the  past 
year,  he  is  almost  sure  not  to  find  it  in  the 
National  Library."  Thus  it  seems  that 
authors  and  publishers  resort  to  every 
available  expedient  to  impede  the  free 
working  of  what  they  evidently  regard  as 
an  unrighteous  law. 

In  Belgium,  likewise,  the  law  compels  the 
producer  of  a  book  to  send  three  copies  of 
every  edition  to  the  municipal  council  of  the 
town  in  which  it  is  published,  and  which  thus 
becomes  a  guarantee  for  his  copyright.  The 
work  is  then  sent  from  the  provincial  town 
to  the  government.  In  that  country  there 
are  very  few  works  toward  which  the  go- 
vernment does  not  subscribe  for  a  i\umber  of 
copies,  thus  affording  a  stimulus  to  literary 
enterprise,  and  placing  itself  in  a  position  to 
distribute  some  copies  to  the  libraries  in  the 
provinces,  thereby  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment and  extension  of  such  depositories.  All 
the  libraries  have  become  municipal  since  the 
time  of  the  French  republic ;  those  of  Liege 
and  Ghent  were  ceded  to  the  Universities, 
but  with  this  restriction,  that  they  should 
always  remain  the  property  of  the  town ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  government  have 
sometimes,  within  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
spent  some  £12,000  on  the  enrichment  of 
those  noble  institutions.  Although  the 
Chamber  ordinarily  only  votes  a  grant  of 
66,000  or  70,000  francs  for  the  Royal  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Brussels,  yet  whenever  there 
occurs  a  large  sale  of  books,  a  special  grant 
is  made  for  the  purpose.  It  recently  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  most  choice  and  curious 
public  libraries  had  been  announced  for  sale ; 
a  bulky  catalogue,  occupying  six  vols.,  had 
been  printed ;  the  government  immediately 
e  forward,  bought  the  entire  collection 
ut  £13,000,  and  added  it  to  the  royal 
library^iiCthe  capital.  They  did  the  same 
thing  also  «b  Ghent.     The  library  bought  at 


Ghent  consisted  of  about  20,000  vols.,  and 
that  in  Brussels  of  about  60,000  vols. 

In  many  of  the  Continental  States,  where 
the  governments  watch  all  the  publications 
emanating  from  the  press  with  great  jeal- 
ousy, the  books  are  required  chiefly  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  correspond  with 
the  manuscript  after  it  had  passed  the  ordeal 
of  censorship. 

The  same  regulation  for  the  compulsory 
delivery  of  books  by  authors  or  publishers  is 
imposed  in  England.  And  although  the 
Legislature,  a  few  years  ago,  reduced  the 
number  of  copies  so  exacted  from  eleven  to 
five,  it  is  still  felt  to  be  an  oppressive  tax, 
especially  as  some  considerable  portion  of 
the  books  go  to  the  extension  of  libraries  that 
are  not  public.  The  origin  of  this  exaction 
was  first  of  all  a  private  agreement  between 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  and  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany in  1610,  which  was  afterward  recog- 
nized by  the  Ledslature.  In  1637,  there 
was  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  enforcing 
the  delivery,  which  had  been  much  neglect- 
ed. By  subsequent  Copyright  Acts,  the 
three  copies  originally  levied  were  augmented 
to  eleven.  Still  earlier  than  1610,  there  had 
been  a  demand  of  one  copy  from  every  prin- 
ter, which  was  purely  for  the  purposes  of 
censorship.  Under  the  Copyright  Act,  the 
following  are  the  libra,ries  that  were  entitled 
to  receive  copies  of  works  gratuitously  : — 
The  British  Museum ;  Sion  College,  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford ;  the 
University  Library  at  Cambridge  ;  the  libra- 
ries of  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin ;  King's 
Inn,  in  Dublin ;  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
in  Edinburgh;  together  with  those  of  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  St.  Andrews ;  making  eleven  in 
all.  The  Copyright  Amendment  Act,  pass- 
ed in  1836,  abolished  the  privilege  in  respect 
to  six  of  the  number,  and  substituted  a 
money  grant  from  the  Treasury,  varying  in 
amount — the  highest  being  that  granted  to 
Glasffow  of  £707  ;  to  St.  Andrew's,  £630  ; 
to  Edinburgh,  £575;  to  the  King's  Inn  Li- 
brary, Dublin,  £433 ;  to  Sion  College,  Lon- 
don, £363 ;  and  to  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, £320 ;  so  that  much  inequality  now 
exists.  The  total  amount  received  by  those 
libraries  is  £3,028.  The  Act  was  not  ex- 
tended to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
libraries,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to 
accept  compensation,  and  the  strong  indis- 
position they  evinced  to  submit  to  any 
change  in  the  ancient  arranfi^ements.  In  re- 
ference to  the  ineffective  andf  vexatious  work- 
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ing  of  the  present  law  of  copyright  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Edward8*8  remarks  are  worthy  of 
attention.  "  Even  with  regard  to  its  express 
intention,'*  he  says,  **  I  think  it  is  framed  in 
a  very  bungling  manner;  for  example,  the 
booksellers  of  Dublin,  instead  of  delivering 
a  book  to  Trinity  College,  may  send  it  up  to 
London,  and  force  Trinity  College  to  get  it 
back  at  its  own  expense.  I  have  Known  that 
to  be  done.  Booksellers  are  often  very  much 
annoyed  by  the  exaction,  and  obey  the  act 
with  great  unwillingness.  ...  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  retain  the  power  of  exact- 
ing copies,  but  I  would  grant  the  power  of 
payment  for  them  at  the  trade  price  ;  at  least 
in  all  instances  where  payment  shall  be  re- 
quested. By  this  method  we  should  secure 
the  desideratum  of  having  certain  great  re- 
positories in  the  country,  containing  all  the 
books  that  are  published,  without  mflicting 
injustice  on  authors." 

An  id§a  may  be  formed  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  works  thus  annually  exacted,  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  there  have 
been  published  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
31,395  books ;  the  estimated  value  of  one  copy 
of  each  of  which,  taken  at  publication  price, 
is  £13,420.  This  calculation  embraces  new 
works,  and  new  editions  and  reprints  of  old 
books,  but  it  excludes  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odical publications.  In  Germany  the  total 
number  of  separate  works,  inclusive  of  pam- 
phlets, published  in  1846,  was  11,600;  in 
1847,  about  11,400;  and  in  1848,  about 
10,500.  In  France  there  appeared,  in  1842, 
6,445  separate  works,  pamphlets  included ; 
and  in  1847,  5,530. 

An  investigation  into  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  some  of  the  European  libraries, 
and  into  the  causes  of  their  comparative  pro- 
gressive augmentation,  is  suggestive  of  many 
important  considerations  that  may  be  turned 
to  practical  account  by  those  who  are  labor- 
ing to  build  up  the  intellectual  greatness  of 
our  country.  The  most  ancient  of  the  great 
libraries  of  printed  books  is  thought  to  be 
that  at  Vienna,  which  dates  from  1440,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  opened  to  the  public  as 
early  as  1575.  The  Town  Library  at  Ratis- 
bon,  dates  from  1430;  St.  Mark's  Library, 
at  Venice,  from  1468  ;  the  Town  Library  of 
Frankfort,  from  1484 ;  that  of  Hamburgh, 
from  1529 ;  of  Strasburg,  from  1531  ;  of 
Augsburg,  from  1537  ;  those  of  Berne  and 
Geneva,  from  1550 ;  that  of  Basel,  from 
1564.  The  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen 
was  founded  about  1650.  In  1671,  it  pos- 
sessed 10,000  vols.;  in  1748, about  65,000; 
in  1778,  100,000;  in  1820,  800,000;  and 


it  is  now  supposed  to  contain  412,000  vols. 
'Hie  National  Library,  in  Paris,  was  founded 
in  1595,  but  was  not  made  public  until  1737. 
In  1640,  it  contained  about  17,000  vols. ;  in 
1684,  50,000  ;  in  1775,  150,000  ;  in  1790, 
200,000;  and  it  now  possesses  at  least 
824,000  vols.  The  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  was  established  in  1753,  and  opened 
to  the  public  in  1757,  with  about  40,000  vols. 
In  1800,  it  contained  about  65,00D  vols.;  in 
1823,  125,000;  in  1836,  nearly  240,000; 
and  it  now  comprehends  435,000  vols.  Bat 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  whole  of  the 
difference  between  1836  and  1848  arises 
from  the  actual  increase  of  the  collection ; 
but  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  many  thousands  of  tracts,  for- 
merly in  volumes  or  cases,  have  been  sepa- 
rately bound,  and  are  now  enumerated  as 
distinct  volumes. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Copenhagen  Li- 
brary has  been  mainly  owing  to  judicious 
purchases  at  favorable  opportunities.  The 
rapid  increase  of  the  noble  National  Library 
at  Paris,  since  1790,  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  Revolution  ;  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries  and  convents,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels  and 
emigrants,  having  placed  many  fine  libraries 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
day.  And  although,  in  some  cases,  large 
numbers  of  books  and  manuscripts  appear  to 
have  been  summarily  disposed  of  **  for  the 
service  of  the  arsenal,"  more  usually  special 
instructions  were  given,  that  the  officers  at 
the  head  of  the  National  Library  should 
have  an  unlimited  power  of  selection,  and  of 
this  thev  made  extensive  use.  The  increase 
of  the  l^ritish  Museum,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  mainly  indebted  to  donations.  Of  its 
435,000  books,  at  least  200,000  have  been 
presented  or  bequeathed. 

Many  of  the  chief  libraries  of  Continental 
cities  are  sustained  by  their  respective  go- 
vernments in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  The 
average  annual  sum  allotted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Library,  at  Paris,  is 
£16,575;  to  that  of  the  Royal  Library,  at 
Brussels,  £2,700 ;  to  that  of  Munich,  about 
£2,000  ;  to  that  of  Vienna,  £1,900  ;  to  that 
of  Berlin,  £3,745  ;  to  that  of  Copenhagen, 
£1,250;  to  that  of  Dresden,  £500;  and  to 
that  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Library  of  Darms- 
tadt, £2,000. 

The  average  annual  sum  expended  in  the 

purchase  of  printed  books  for  the  library 'of 

the  British  Museum,  previous  to  1836,  was 

only  £1,135.     From  1837  to  1845  inclusive, 

I  the  sum  devoted  to  this  purpose  avera^g^ 
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£3,443  a  year.  In  1846  and  1847,  in  con- 
sequence of  urgent  representations  having 
been  made  to  the  Treasury  of  the  great  de- 
ficiencies existing  in  the  collection  of  printed 
books,  a  special  increase  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  was  made,  amounting  to  £10,000.  In 
1848,  however,  this  sum  was  reduced  to 
£8,500;  whilst,  in  1849,  it  was  still  further 
frittered  down  to  £5,000.  The  entire  amount 
of  this  latter  year  allotted  to  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  libraiy,  in  all  its  departments,  is 
£23,261.  The  aggregate  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  printed  books,  in- 
cluding maps  and  musical  works,  from  its 
foundation,  in  1753,  to  Christmas,  1847,  is 
£102,447 ;  and  that  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  manuscripts,  £42,940 ;  together, 
£145,387.  The  sums  expended  during  the 
same  period,  in  prints  and  drawings,  amount 
to  £29,318;  in  antiquities,  coins,  and  med- 
als, to  £125,257  ;  and  in  specimens  of  natu- 
ral history,  to  £43,599. 

A  comparison  between  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  French  and  British  legisla- 
tures, for  the  general  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  public  depositories  of  books,  places 
the  latter  in  a  still  more  unfavorable  light. 
Confining   our  attention  to   those   libraries 
alone  which  constitute  independent  establish- 
ments, and  where  the  exact  amount  of  funds 
can,  therefore,  be  ascertained,  it  appears  that, 
since  1823,  the  French  government  has  voted 
the  sum  of  £426,571  for  four  public  libraries 
in    Paris,     exclusive    of    another    sum    of 
£107,426  for  buildings   and  their  mainten- 
ance .The  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
French  Institute   show   that  £16,848  have 
'  been  appropriated  to  its  library,  during   the 
same  period,  from  the  public  treasury ;  to 
that  of  the  University  of  Paris,  £  13,011: 
making  a  total  of  £456,430  devoted  to  the 
public  libraries  of  Paris ;  exclusive  of  those 
of    the   Museum   of  Natural   History,    the 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Observatory, 
and  the  fine  public  library  of  the  Conserva- 
tory  of  Music   (which  is  said    to    contain 
17,000  vols).   If  the  proportion  of  the  public 
grants   to  these    institutions   expended   on 
their  books  be  calculated  approximately  at 
£65,000,  the  ag^egate   total  so   expended 
by  votes  of  the  French  Legislature   will  be 
£621,430 ;  or,  on  the  average,  to  £20,065  a 
year. 

During  these  same  twenty-six  years,  the 
sum  devoted  by  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons to  public  libraries  in  London,  is,  at  the 
utmost,  £282,486 ;  or,  on  an  average,  £10,- 
864  a  year. 
The  bisd's-eye  view  we  have  thus  endeav- 


ored to  present  of  the  great  libraries  of  Eu- 
rope would  be  incomplete  without  a  hasty 
glance  at  those  connected  with  the  Universi- 
ties. Those  specially  entitled  to  notice  may 
be  ranked  in  the  following  order  : — 


Gottin^^  . 
Breslau .  . 
Oxford  .  . 
Tubingen  . 
Munich .  . 
Heidelberg . 
Cambridge  . 
Bologna 
Prague  .  . 
Vienna  .  . 
Leipsic  .  . 
Copenhagen 
Turin  .  . 
Lonvain 
Dublin  .  . 
Upsal  .  . 
£riangen  . 
Edinburgh  . 
Glasgow     . 


♦University  Library   .  .  360,000 

University  Library     .  .  250,000 

Bodleian  Library  .     .  .  220,000 

University  library     .  .  200,000 

University  Library     .  .  200,000 

University  Library     .  .  200,000 

Public  Library .     .     .  .  166,724 

University  Library     .  .  150,000 

♦University  Library  .  .  130,000 

University  Library     .  .  115,000 

University  Library     .  .  112,000 

University  Library     .  .  110,000 

♦University  Library  .  .  110,000 

University 105,000 

Trinity  College  Library  .  104,239 

♦University  Library  .  .  100,000 

University  Library     .  .  100,000 

University  Library     .  .  90,854 

University  Library     .  .  58,096 


The  foundation  of  the  University  Library 
of  Turin  dates  from  1436  ;  that  of  Cambridge, 
from  1484 ;  that  of  Leipsic,  from  1544  ;  that 
of  Edinburgh,  from  1582 ;  and  the  Bodleian, 
from  1597.  The  small  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1215. 

The  Gottingen,  Prague,  Turin,  and  Upsal, 
are  leading  libraries.  Those  of  Gottingen, 
Prague,  Turin,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dub- 
lin, are  legally  entitled  to  copies  of  all  works 
published  within  the  States  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes accruing  to  the  Bodleian  from  the 
operation  of  the  Copyright  Act,  since  1826, 
computing  them  from  the  number  supplied  to 
the  British  Museum,  would  be  about  38,000. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Tubingen 
Library  is  about  £760 ;  of  the  Gottingen 
Library,  £730  ;  of  the  Breslau,  about  £409. 
That  of  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford,  is  now  about 
£4,000 — of  which  sum  £1,375  is  defrayed 
by  proceeds  of  various  benefactions,  about 
£650  by  matriculation  fees,  and  about 
£1,600  by   '  library  dues.* 

In  reference  to  the  degree  of  accessibility 
to  all  the  foreign  libraries  that  have  passed 
in  review,  it  may  be  generally  affirmed  that 
admission  is  granted  unrestrictedly — to  the 
poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich — to  the  foreigner 
as  well  as  to  the  native.  "  The  libraries  of 
France,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "are  accessible  in 
every  way  ;  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  and 
also  for  borrowing  books.  Any  workman^ 
whatever  his  social  condition,  who  can  obtain 
a   certificate  from  bis  employer  as   to    his 
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respectability  and  bonesty,  may  have  books 
lent  to  him."  We  have  also  the  assurance 
of  his  Excellency,  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  that 
the  fourteen  libraries  of  Belgium  "  are  all 
accessible  to  the  public  ;  any  person,  without 
any  letter  of  authorization,  may  go  into  them 
and  be  supplied  with  a  book,  if  he  asks  for 
it."  The  same  privilege  is  shown  to  exist 
in  the  libraries  even  of  jealous  and  priest- 
ridden  Italy.  M.  Libri  states  that,  in  almost 
every  town  in  Italy,  there  are  public  libraries 
freely  accessible  to  the  public — a  concession 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  applying  for 
permission  to  read  forbidden  books,  over 
which  the  Church  and  the  government  keep 
a  strict  watch.  For  instance,  the  Florentine 
"  History  of  Macchiavelli"  is  prohibited,  and 
there  are  many  others  to  which  the  same 
restriction  extends.  Generally  speaking, 
the  books  are  not  lent  out  to  individuals  to 
read  at  home  ;  but  the  libraries  attached  to 
all  the  universities  of  Italy  lend  books  to  pro- 
fessors ;  whilst  the  privilege  of  reading,  in- 
stead of  being  monopolized  by  the  students, 
b  shared  by  the  public  at  large.  The  access 
in  Italy  is  more  unrestricted  than  that  enjoy- 
ed at  the  British  Museum.  Respecting  the 
libraries  of  Germany,  C.  Meyer,  Esq.,  Ger- 
man Secretary  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  says : — "  They  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, freely  accessible ;  they  are,  moreover, 
lending  libraries,  which  is  one  most  important 
difference  between  the  English  and  German 
libraries.  Every  citizen  has  free  access  to 
the  town  library,  and  every  member  of  the 
University  has  free  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity library  ;  and  each  of  these  two  classes 
of  readers  can  mutually  introduce  the  other 
to  the  respective  libraries  they  are  privileged 
to  attend.  Thus  the  .system  in  the  German 
towns  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  adopted 
at  the  British  Museum,  with  this  important 
distinction,  however — that  the  latter  is  not  a 
lending  library,  whereas  the  introduction  to 
a  German  library  confers  the  right  of  taking 
away  books." 

Now  it  appears  that  we  have  only  one 
hbrary  in  Great  Britain  that  affords  the  same 
measure  of  advantages  and  facilities  with  the 
glorious  array  of  foreign  collections  at  which 
we  have  glanced ;  and  that  is  the  library 
founded  by  Humphrey  Chetham,  in  Man- 
chester. There  are  ten  or  eleven  libraries  to 
which  admission  may  be  secured  by  the  pro- 
duction of  some  sort  of  recommendation ; 
and  there  are  about  twenty  in  addition  that 
are  accessible  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favor. 

In  our  metropolis  there  are  a  few  old  and 
scanty  libraries,  but  which,  however  resusci- 


tated and  improved,  would  never  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  mighty  wants  of  our  ex- 
tending population,  The  more  ancient  part 
of  London  is  the  spot  best  supplied.  The 
vast  population  which  is  being  almost  daily 
added  to  our  modem  Babylon,  is  withdraw- 
ing further  and  further  from  the  feeble  beams 
which  these  conservatories  of  light  diffuse. 
The  City,  and  the  precincts  of  the  British 
Museum,  are  the  localities  best  furnish^ 
with  books.  But  so  far  as  libraries  may  be 
regarded  as  auxiliaries  of  sound  learning,  and 
as  an  index  to  popular  intelligence,  and  in- 
tellectual progress,  a  kind  of  literary  dark- 
ness and  stagnation  seems  to  prevail  over  the 
congregated  masses  inhabiting  the  newly- 
formed  districts  of  the  metropolis.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  no  public  library  to  be  found 
in  Piralico,  none  in  Marylebone,  none  in  Fins- 
bury,  none  in  Islington  or  Hackney,  none  in 
South wark,  and  only  the  shadow  of  a  de- 
parted one  in  Westminster.  Almost  every 
collection  of  books  in  London  or  the  pro- 
vinces that  can  aspire  to  the  character  of  a 
public  library,  owes  its  origin  to  a  somewhat 
remote  date;  showing  that  our  ancestors, 
with  all  their  imputed  inferiority,  paid  more 
attention  to  the  formation  of  such  institutions 
than  ourselves.  We  will  give  a  few  parti- 
culars^respecting  some  of  them. 

Dr.  Williams* 8  Library,  situated  in  Red 
Cross-street,  in  the  city,  was  opened  in  1729. 
It  originally  constituted  the  private  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Williams,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  to  which  he  subsequently  added 
the  library  of  Dr.  Bates.  It  is  vested  in 
trustees,  who,  early  in  the  trust,  placed  it 
under  the  administration  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  all 
responsibility  Irom  themselves.  Many  valu- 
able donations  and  bequests  have  been,  ii^ 
past  years,  made  to  the  foundation ;  and  the 
number  of  volumes  now  contained  in  the  li- 
brary is  about  20,000.  The  specific  object 
of  the  founder  in  establishing  it  is  not  defined 
in  the  will.  The  trustees  have  recently  ex- 
tended its  advantages  to  every  person  of  re- 
spectability, free  of  all  expense  and  trouble. 
The  works  are  principally  on  theology,  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  biography,  with  a  few 
in  all  the  more  important  departments  of 
learning.  There  is  accommodation  for  fifty 
or  sixty  readers ;  but  the  number  who  fre- 
quent the  room  during  the  year  does  not  average 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty ^  and  these  are  chiejlif 
divines.  Being,  in  common  with  all  our  h- 
braries,  only  open  during  the  day,  when  the 
multitudes  are  necessarily  busily  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  trade,  iu  influence  and  utility 
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are  yery  elight.  The  librarian  thinks  it  is 
situated  in  a  bad  locality,  and  suggests  its 
removal  to  the  neighborhood  of  IJniversity 
College,  where,  by  an  increase  of  accommo- 
dation, and  by  being  thrown  open  in  the 
evening,  it  might  become  a  real  blessing  to 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Not  far  from  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  in 
London  Wall,  is  situated  the  library  of  Sion 
Col  lege  f  founded  by  Dr.  White,  rector  of  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  West,  in  the  year  1636. 
The  conditions  of  admission  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  British  Museum.  A 
note  from  any  Fellow  of  the  College — that 
is  to  say,  any  incumbent  in  London — will  in- 
troduce a  reader  for  twelve  months ;  while  a 
discretionary  power  is  given  to  the  librarian 
to  allow  persons  to  consult  the  library  whom 
he  may  consider  qualified.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  library  was  to  afford  literary  fa- 
cilities to  the  Established  clergy  of  the  city 
of  London.  The  number  of  volumes  ranges 
between  36,000  and  40,000 ;  they  are  on 
general  subjects,  with,  however,  a  larger 
proportion  than  usual  of  theological  works ; 
many  of  the  books  are  exceedingly  rare,  or 
altogether  unique.  The  iCollection  is  rich  on 
general  history,  particularly  concerning  the 
times  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  the  same  period 
on  the  Continent.  The  number  of  persons 
who  frequent  the  library  is  not  more  than 
300  or  400  a  year ;  and  the  number  of  vol- 
umes in  circulation  during  the  same  period 
do  not  exceed  0,000,  all  of  which  are  taken 
out  by  the  clergy,  A  few  physicians  and 
men  of  antiquarian  research  frequent  the 
room ;  hut  no  persons  of  the  working,  and 
very  few  of  the  middle,  classes  of  society.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Christmas,  the  librarian,  suggests 
that  by  an  arrangement  enabling  more  per- 
sons to  take  out  books  on  certain  terms  of 
subscription,  this  library  might  be  opened  to 
the  public,  and  200  readers  accommodated, 
where  at  present  there  are  not  more  than  six 
or  seven.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  this, 
or  any  other  library  in  a  large  town,  will  be 
extensively  used,  unless  it  be  open  in  the 
evening. 

In  the  city  of  Westminster,  there  still 
slumbers  the  library  founded  by  Archbishop 
Tenison,  in  the  year  1685.  In  the  ''orders 
and  constitutions  "  of  the  founder,  it  is  de- 
clared that  "  the  books  of  the  said  library  " 
are  to  be  "  for  public  use,  but  especially  for 
the  use  of  the  vicar  and  lecturer  of  the  said 
parish,"  and  other  clergymen  within  the  pre- 
cincts. The  **  public  '*  intended  to  be  bene- 
fited by  this  collection,  consists  of  the  in- 
habitants residing  within  the  boundaries  of 


the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Martin.  The  trus- 
tees are  appointed  for  life  by  a  Master  in 
Chancery.  The  books  are  mainly  upon  the- 
ological subjects,  of  great  variety,  curiosity, 
and  value ;  but  do  net  exceed  4000  in  num- 
ber. They  are  stated  by  the  librarian  to  be 
in  as  dilapidated  a  condition  as  books  can 
well  be ;  they  are  kept  under  the  careful 
custody  of  lock  and  key,  and  are  never  taken 
down  to  be  cleaned,  whilst  the  bindings  are 
rapidly  going  to  decay  from  neglect.  Dur- 
ing eighteen  months,  one  studious  person 
only  applied  for  permission  regularly  to  con- 
sult the  books :  he  did  so  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  gave  up  in  despair.  This  li- 
brary has  been  degraded  into  a  club-room, 
where  persons  repair  to  read  newspapers 
and  play  at  chess.  Were  it  restorea,  it  is 
thought  that  it  would  be  much  frequented, 
and  that  accessions  would  be  made  by  way 
of  donations.  It  appears  that  accommoda- 
tion could  with  ease  be  provided  for  thirty 
readers.  The  restoration  of  the  library  is 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  trustees ; 
and  it  certainly  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
good  local  library  for  Westminster. 

These,  with  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Lambeth  Palace  library,  constitute  the  en- 
tire public  provision  for  the  intellectual  nur- 
ture and  delectation  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  souls !  How  far  they  are  adapted 
for  that  purpose,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
determine. 

Connected  with  the  deaneries  and  chapters 
of  our  cathedrals,  there  is  an  ancient  set  of 
libraries  commonly  called  cathedral  libraries. 
Of  these  there  are  thirty-four  in  England  and 
six  in  Ireland.  Their  basis  is  theological ;  to 
some  of  them  additions  are  annually  made  ; 
and  attention  is  being  given  to  their  restora- 
tion and  improvement  In  several,  a  mode- 
rate freedom  of  access  is  conceded  to  the 
public.  The  number  of  volumes  in  each 
ranges  from  4,000  to  1 1 ,000.  These,  if  the 
sanction  of  those  who  preside  over  them 
could  be  obtained,  would  form  excellent 
nuclei  of  provincial  libraries  for  the  ancient 
cities  of  our  land. 

Parochial  libraries  once  prevailed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  throughout  this  country. 
Evidence  has  been  collected  of  the  existence 
of  163  such  libraries  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  16  in  Scotland.  They  were  generally 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  Their 
foundation  was,  in  the  first  instance,  due  to 
individual  benevolence  ;  but  subsequently, 
and  principally,  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bray 
and  his  '  associates,'  at  the  beginning  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.     They  have, 
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in  most  cases,  been  suffered  to  go  to  dilapi- 
dation. In  Beccles,  Suffolk,  however,  the 
books  have  been  rescued  from  neglect  and 
danger,  deposited  in  a  room,  and  made  the 
germ  of  a  town  library.  This  laudable  ex- 
ample is  commended  to  the  imitation  of 
others  who  possess  the  perishing  wreck  of  a 
public  parish  library. 

We  have  done.  A  multitude  of  reflec- 
tions and  practical  suggestions  come  throng- 
ing upon  us ;  but,  however  important  they 
may  seem,  we  impose  a  rigorous  restraint  on 
ourselves,  and  conclude  this,  we  trust  not  val- 


ueless, article  without  further  comment  The 
facts  we  have  amassed  may  be  safely  left  to 
produce  their  proper  practical  effect  upon  iha 
minds  of  our  mtelligent  readers,  and  act  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  benevolent  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  myriads  of  our  untaught.  The 
exertions  of  the  British  people  may  do  much 
toward  supplying  the  deficiency  we  have 
pointed  out ;  and  what  they  have  already 
accomplished  clearly  proves,  that  they  need 
only  to  be  apprised  of  their  duty  honestly 
and  earnestly  to  set  about  its  performance. 


Fro«    Bharpe's    MagasiB*. 
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**  Take  ye  the  world,"  eaid  Jove,  from  highest  heaven, 
Uoto  mankind.    "  Yours  shall  it  heoceforth  be ; 

As  heirloom  and  inheritance  'tis  given, 
But  dwell  in  it  fraternally." 


Then  quickly  every  one  his  share  secured ; 

Then  busily  bestir'd  them  all  who  could : 
The  husbaudmao  with  com  and  oil  was  stored, 

The  Doble  hunted  thro'  the  wood. 


The  merchant  took  that  which  his  warehouse  needed 
The  abbot  stocked  himself  with  rich  old  wine ; 

The  king  the  bridges  and  the  roads  impeded, 
Saying,  "  a  toll  on  these  is  mine." 


Long  after,  when  the  sharins^  was  all  over, 
The  poet  came  from  some  far  land  abroad ; 

No  unclaimed  portion  could  his  eye  discover, 
And  each  poissession  bad  its  lord 


**  Woe's  me,"  he  cried,  "  shall  I  alone  of  all 
Forgotten  be — I,  thy  most  cherished  son  T 

Whilst  from  his  lips  loud  lamentations  fall, 
He  casts  himself  before  Jove's  throne. 


**  If  thou  in  the  far  land  of  dreams  abided," 

Replied  the  god,  "  for  that  reproach  not  me ; 
Where  wast  thou  when  mankincf  the  world  dividedr 


«*  I,"  said  the  Poet,  •'was  with  thee. 


"  Mine  eyes  upon  thy  countenance  were  feeding, 
Thy  heavenly  harmonies  rang  in  mine  ear : 

Pardon  the  spirit  who,  th^  glory  heeding, 
Neglected  this  terrestrial  sphere." 


"  What's  to  be  done!"  said  Jove.  "  The  world  is  given. 
Nor  wood  nor  field,  nor  market  now  is  mine ; 

Wilt  thou,  O  Poet  I  dwell  with  me  in  heaven  f 
Whene'er  thoa  need'st  a  home  it  shall  be  thine." 
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THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 


The  fact  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that — owing  to  whatever  cause,  whether  to 
want  of  skill,  or  of  care,  or  of  love — the  laws 
of  the  English  tongue  have  (great  and  small) 
heen  oftener  and  more  glaringly  broken,  and 
that  by  some  of  its  best  writers,  than  those 
of  almost  any  other  refined  language.  It  is 
therefore  gratifying  to  see,  from  the  number 
of  works  which  are  now  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  greater  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
the  principles  of  our  language  than  at  any 
former  time. 

Commending  them  to  our  readers,  we  shall 
take  leave  of  these  books  for  the  present, 
and  turn  to  a  part  of  the  field  they  have  but 
slightly  touched  upon  ;  inquiring  what  have 
been  the  past,  and  what  are  the  present  ten- 
dencies of  the  English  tongue,  with  regard  to 
the  matter  it  employs,  and  whether  these 
may  be  deemed  for  good  or  evil. 

Our  countrymen  have  always  been  prone 
to 'overlook  the  inborn  strength  of  their  own 
language,  and  to  draw  on  the  riches  of  a  for- 
eign element.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Robert  of  Gloucester  could  utter  the  taunt, 
that  nowhere  but  in  England  did  men  slight 
their  mother  tongue — 

"  I  ween  there  be  ne  man  in  world  contreyes' 

none 
That  ne  holdeth  to  their  kind  (natural)  speech, 
but  England  lone ;" 

and  it  might  have  been  uttered  many  times 
since.  For  mstance,  looking  into  any  news- 
papers of  the  day,  we  find  ourselves  entreated 
to  buy  Antigropelos,  Euknemida,  Rypopha- 
gon,  and  so  forth ;  and  we  afterwards  find 
that  these  are  not,  as  would  be  expected,  the 
names  of  unknown  curiosities  from  a  far  land, 
but  of  things  not  more  uncommon  than 
riding  boots,  gaiters,  and  shaving  soap. 
These  are  but  the  bolder  tokens  of  deep-root- 
hi  evil ;  of  great  aflfectation,  of  false  delicacy, 
of  greater  love  to  a  foreign  language  than  to 
our  own,  of  mistrust  in  the  powers  of  English, 


and  therefore  of  their  gradual  decay  from 
want  of  exercise ;  evils  which  have  all  along 
been  the  besetting  sins  of  our  literature,  which 
have  abated  at  times,  and  which  now  at  last 
giv.e  some  promise  of  entirely  disappearing. 
I  et  these  tendencies  were  for  good  as  well 
as  for  evil.  By  contact  with  the  Roman  lan- 
guages, ours  became  more  polished ;  and  it 
was  moreover  enriched  with  many  new  tones, 
words,  and  idioms. 

But,  although  it  may  be  allowed  that,  in 
times  past,  such  a  leaning^  was  not  altogether 
hurtful,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
overdone  even  then  ;  and  that,  if  persevered 
in  now  or  hereafter,  nothing  but  evil  can 
come  of  it.  That  it  was  overdone  will  be 
shown  afterward  by  a  passing  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  language ;  and  that  it  bodes 
unmitigated  evil  for  the  future  is  evident,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  already  reaped  all  the 
advantages  that  it  had  to  bestow.  Our 
'  speech  can  hardly  become  more  polished 
than  it  is,  and  certainly  not  by  means  of  one 
less  polished  than  itself;  hardly  also  may 
its  tones  be  improved,  for,  though  it  has  not 
the  prevailing  mellowness  of  the  Italian,  or 
the  sustained  dignity  of  the  Spanish,  it  has, 
like  the  pianoforte,  such  a  happy  bleeding  of 
both,  that  any  change  would  only  takeaway 
from  what  is  a  great  beauty,  variety  in  the 
compass  of  sound ;  and  as  for  more  words 
and  phrases,  the  English  tongue  is  already 
so  fully  equipped,  and  so  powerful  that  (take 
it  for  all  in  all)  it  stands  at  the  head  of  living 
languages.  The  evils,  therefore,  of  such  a 
course  cannot  be  balanced  by  any  benefit. 

These  evils  are  briefly  twofold,  trenching 
as  they  do  upon  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  language,  and  upon  its  fertility.  Upon 
these  two  our  argument  is  mainly  founded, 
although  there  are  others  to  rest  upon. 
Much  weight,  however,  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
first,  as  the  parties  who  chiefly  offend  give 
little  heed  to  the  beautiful,  and  can  only  be 
reached  by  motives  of 
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Such  a  motive  is  the  other.  Every  lanmiage 
has  a  seed  within  itself,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  each  one  its  own  fruit  is  always 
better  than  the  fruit  of  any  other,  and  that, 
therefore,  when  new  words  are  needed,  we 
should  get  them  from  the  natural  sources  of 
the  language.  But  the  seeds  of  the  English 
tongue  have  been  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  have  long  lain  dormant,  till  we  have  well- 
nigh  killed  them.  Whenever  new  words 
have  been  wanted,  they  have  been  grafted 
from  without,  instead  of  growing  from  within, 
and  they  have  been  grafted  even  when  there 
has  been  no  want.  Now  is  it  not  a  woful  specta- 
cle to  behold  a  language,  very  widely  spread, 
endowed  with  the  noblest  literature  in  ex- 
istence, lauded  as  second  only  to  the  Greek 
for  vigor  and  beauty,  and  yet  (we  will  not 
say  wanting  productive  power,  but)  lying 
fallow — producing  little  of  its  own,  and  in- 
debted for  almost  every  new  word  to  lan- 
guages less  powerful  and  less  beautiful  than 
itself  ?  It  cannot  yet  be  said  with  truth,  that 
it  has  entirely  lost  its  productive  power,  but 
it  soon  may,  and  already  it  has  been  greatly 
weakened.  We  have  forgotten  much,  but 
we  have  not  forgotten  all,  and  there  is  there- 
fore time  to  remedy  the  mischief.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  giving  fuller  and  fairer  play 
to  the  native,  that  is,  the  great  Saxon  element 
of  the  language ;  and  we  are  thankful  that 
people  are  beginning  to  see  the  matter  in 
this  light;  otherwise,  considering  how  many 
new  words  are  being  added  to  our  language, 
the  greater  part  of  which  come  from  abroad, 
our  tongue  might  be  in  danger  of  dying  out : 
a  dialect  might  indeed  outlive,  but  it  would 
not  be  Motherenglish,  it  would  be  Doglatin 
The  evil,  then,  is  being  somewhat  amended, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  almost  unwittingly. 
This,  indeed,  marks  the  history  of  our  lan- 
guage above  every  other,  t.hat  its  changes  have 
taken  place  haphazard,  without  help  of  rea- 
son or  foreknowledge.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  its  history,  must  have 
seen  changes  made  in  gross  ignorance  of  its 
make  and  laws,  and  according  to  the  random 
whims  of  taste,  often  a  bad  one ;  nay,  some 
of  them  were  the  effects  of  downright  lazi- 
ness. 1 1  is  al  ways  easier  to  take  a  word  ready 
made  from  another  language,  than  to  find  or 
coin  one  in  our  own,  as  it  has  always  been 
cheaper  for  slaveholders  to  import  or  buy 
slaves  than  to  rear  them  ;  and,  accordingly, 
says  Tyrwhitt,  the  poets,  after  the  Conquest, 
saw  it  their  interest  to  borrow  as  many  words 
as  they  could  from  France ;  and  being,  for  a 
long  time  chiefly  translators,  "  the  expedient 
saved  them  the  trouble  of  hunting  for  cor- 


respondent terms  in  Saxon."  Yet,  though 
one  cannot  help  thinking  the  taste  bad  which 
directed  many  of  these  changes,  it  was  not 
unnatural,  seeing  our  native  literature  had 
not  then  a  gleanmg  of  the  renown  it  has  since 
reaped.  We  of  the  present  day  cannot  agree 
with  it,  because  the  immortal  writings  of  our 
ancestors  have  given  us  another  taste,   a 

freater  liking  for  English  than  for  Latin  or 
rench  ;  still  mofe  are  we  at  odds  with  their 
reason,  because  they  had  very  little  reason  ; 
they  did  not  ask  for  reasons  in  making  the 
changes  which  they  did ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  not  only  think  that  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage has  been  married,  but  are  sure  that 
its  prolific  power  and  strength  of  frame  have* 
been  very  much  weakened.  Like  that  eagle 
which  stole  from  the  altar  a  piece  of  flesh  to 
which  some  embers  were  sticKing,  and  there- 
by burned  up  his  nest,  the  more  we  have 
thieved  from  the  classical  dictionaries,  the 
more  has  the  inward  life  of  the  English 
tongue  been  scorched  and  dried  up. 

We  are  reforming  the  language  thus  par- 
tially and  unwittingly,  because  the  evil  is  but 
dimly  seen ;  but,  were  it  even  seen  fully,  any 
attempt  at  amendment  must  be  greatly  hin- 
dered by  the  principle  on  which  every  rule 
for  English  composition  has  been  founded. 
That  we  should  keep  to  the  fashion.  Our 
language  may  be  tight- laced,  but  no  matter, 
saith  the  grammar,  custom  wills  it.  That 
whatever  is  is  right,  is  its  first  maxim  ;  and 
many  are  the  rules  for  finding  what  may  be 
deemed  reputable  usage.  Having  no  love 
for  sudden,  sweeping  revolutions,  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  this,  except  in  so  far  as  it  blinds 
us  to  higher  principles,  and  to  the  real  errors 
of  the  language.  But  we  are  sure  that  far 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  maxim, 
and  far  too  much  deference  paid  to  usage, 
when  we  know  that  such  a  man  as  Fox  for- 
bore the  use  of  very  good  words,  simply  be- 
cause not  found  in  writers  like  Dryden. 
This  has  arisen  from  an  idea  that  our  tongue 
is  fixed,  and  has  been  fixed  ever  since  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  like  Attic  Greek,  or 
classical  Latin.  But  no  language,  while 
living,  has  ever  stood  still,  and  English  hath 
always  been  on  the  wing :  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, and  will  not  now  remain  at  rest.  Not 
a  few  are  the  words  daily  coined ;  none  of 
the  later  poets  have  given  so  many  new 
words  as  Tennyson.  Wherever  thel-e  is  origi- 
nal thinking  the  mind  craves  for  original  word- 
ing ;  wherever  there  are  poets  there  are  word- 
minters ;  the  very  name  of  the  Danish  Scald 
told  he  was  a  smoother  of  language.  But 
while  80  maby  new  words  are  being  framed — 
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more  perhaps  than  at  any  former  Ume — ^it  so 
happens  that  a  new  kind  of  words  is  making 
its  appearance;  pure  English,  introduced 
chiefly  by  the  students  of  German  literature. 
Our  forefathers  followed  their  taste,  and 
these  are  seemingly  guided  by  nothing  but 
taste ;  it  so  happens  that  the  former  went 
wrong,  it  so  happens  that  the  latter  are  right. 
They  are  right,  (if  we  may  judge,)  but  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  they  were  right  on  princi- 
ple ;  else  their  very  love  for  the  German 
mind  may  mislead  them  in  the  end.  For  the 
Germans  are  doing  all  they  can  to  cripple 
their  language,  out  of  love  to  the  dead 
tongues,  as  if  a  man  were  to  chop  off  his  own 
leg  in  admiration  of  wooden  ones. 

Let  us  know,  then,  distinctly  where  we 
are,  and  what  we  are  about,  and  whither  our 
language  is  driving.  There  are  two  roads 
before  it,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  a  Ger- 
man, and  a  Roman :  it  hovers  betwixt  the 
two ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  which  it  shall 
take.  We  may  choose  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  let  UB  choose  with  our  eyes  open,  let  us 
choose  on  principle.  To  this  end  some  ob- 
servations have  already  been  adventured ; 
and  it  may  help  still  further  to  a  sound  opi- 
nion, if  we  bring  to  mind  the  historical 
position  of  the  language,  and  if  we  can  find 
the  present  value  of  its  two  great  elements. 

To  begin  with  the  latter :  what  part  of  the 
language  is  native,  and  what  share  of  it 
foreign  ?  This  can  be  answered  very  nearly. 
In  round  numbers,  the  native  or  Saxon  words 
have  to  do  with  the  sensible  world,  and 
foreign  words  with  the  spiritual ;  the  former 
stand  for  things  particular  and  concrete,  the 
latter  for  things  general  and  abstract.  There 
are  exceptions ;  general  words  'Saxon,  par- 
ticular words  foreign ;  and  the  language  is 
thus  gifted  with  many  synonyms,  both 
pleasing  from  their  variety  and  helpful  from 
their  number ;  but  the  rule  is,  that  whenever 
we  leave  the  lower  ground  of  the  material, 
and  mount  into  the  airy  regions  of  the  imma- 
terial; whenever  we  begin  to  abstract,  to 
feneralize,  to  classify,  we  then  begin  to  use 
latin  and  Greek  words. 

A  wrong  use,  however,  has  been  made  of 
this  fact :  it  has  been  said,  that  Saxon  b 
barren  of  words,  and  that  if  English  were 
robbed  of  its  Greek  or  Latin  terms,  it  would 
be  shorn  of  its  main  strength.  We  would 
rob  it  of  nothing  that  is  really  valuable.  Of 
course,  were  we  to  weed  out  a  number  of  its 
words,  and  not  plant  others  instead,  we 
should  leave  the  language  bare ;  but  bare  is 
not-  barren.  This  objection  is  as  old  as  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  he  answered  it  with  a  flat 


denial.  There  is  no  doubt,  he  said,  but  Eng- 
lish is  "  plenteouse  enoughe  to  expresse  our 
myndes  in  any  thinge  whereof  one  man  hath 
used  to  speke  with  another."  It  has  no  lack 
of  words  for  the  things  of  sense,  and  whence, 
but  from  these  (with  which  every  language 
teems,  and  English  overflows)  are  obtained 
those  abstract  or  scientific  or  philosophic 
names  which  mark  what  cannot  be  perceived 
by  sense  ?  Granting  that  Saxon  is  without 
such  words,  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  ask  a 
list  of  philosophic  names  ready  made  ?  The 
stuff  is  there — full  store — for  making  these 
words,  and  if  nobody  makes  them,  why.  blame 
the  language  ?  Let  us  rather  blame  our- 
selves. The  Saxon  is  not  a  whit  worse  off 
than  the  Latin  or  Greek ;  for  there  was  a 
time  when  these  had  no  philosophic  lan- 
guage, and  when  the  wise  men  had  to  frame 
one  for  themselves. 

But  the  other  inquiry  is  awailing,  namely, 
as  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  language. 
How  came  our  tongue  to  be  what  it  is  ?  And 
what  verdict  doth  history  pass  on  the  ques- 
tion we  are  now  discussing  ? 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Saxons  became 
masters  of  England,  and  their  speech  was 
spoken  throughout  the  land,  though  with  a 
small  sprinkling  of  words  from  the  British. 
By  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  they  were 
themselves  overcome  by  the  Danes,  who,  first 
landing  in  787,  passed  into  the  country  in 
large  numbers,  settled  there,  and,  at  last, 
after  a  long  string  of  defeats  and  victories, 
gained  completely  the  upper  hand,  when 
(about  fifty  years  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest^ Canute  ascended  the  throne,  and 
thereby  the  Saxon  had  a  new  sprinkling  of 
words  from  the  Norse.  But  a  greater  change 
was  wrought  upon  it  by  the  French,  with 
many  of  whose  idioms,  as  well  as  words,  it 
was  enriched,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  as  we  naturally,  but  very  loosely 
say ;  for  he  who  has  got  no  further  than 
Goldsmith's  History,  should  know,  that 
after  all  his  endeavors  (this,  however,  is  a 
fable  of  the  Abbot  of  CroylandV,  William 
made  no  endeavors)  to  make  French  the 
popular  language,  the  English  still  gained 
ground ;  and  that  it  had  adopted  much  more 
of  the  French  idiom  for  two  or  three  reigns 
before,  than  during  the  whole  Une  of  Norman 
kings  succeeding.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
other  countries,  whose  languages  are  laden 
with  Norman  words,  were  themselves  unvi- 
sited  by  the  Norman  hordes,  clearly  tells  that 
the  English  tongue  was  very  little  put  about 
by  the  Conquest,  and  that,  had  it  never  taken 
place,  the  same  results  would  have  happened 
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which,  ne  bnow,  did.  If  to  this  be  added 
a  few  words  of  monkiBh  L»tiD,  we  shall  hare 
the  mailer  of  the  Eoglitih  language  ai  spoken 
about  Cliaucer'e  time,  the  olJ  English.  With 
Occleve,  we  may  call  Chaucer  himself — "the 
first  finder  of  our  language." 

A  simple  enough  trulh  is  drawn  from  all 
thb,  to  wit,  that  Saxon  is  the  staple  of  the 
language.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
thinlc  or  speak  as  if  they  thought  ^see  the 
first  page  of  Ivanhoe)  that  somenow  or  other 
the  Saion  and  French  went  halves,  forming 
an  alliance  on  the  same  footing ;  and  hence 
the  present  English  ;  hence  also  the  right  of 
our  neighbors  to  smuggle  into  it  so  man^ 
score  of  new  words  yearly.  Though  this 
were  true,  the  right  would  not  follow,  and 
much  less  when  false ;  Saxon  is  the  root 
and  stem,  the  Langue  d'ouic,  but  an  ingrafted 
branch. 

The  after  history  of  the  language  is  fraught 
with  weighty  lessons.  It  teaches  us  that, 
notwithstanding  the  body  af  the  English 
tongue  being  Saxon,  and  French,  Latin,  and 
Qreek  words  no  better  than  adopted  ahens, 
our  countrymen  have  ever  been  bent  on  sti- 
fling and  overbearing  the  former,  and  on 
fondling  and  cherishing  the  latter.  Ittcach- 
es,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  one  after  ano- 
ther, our  best  writers  have  lamented  such 
frowardnesa,  always  bidding  them  trust  more 
to  its  own  inward  powers  i  and  that  their 
words  have  booted  us  little,  having  seldom 
been  heai'kened  to,  and  forgotten  indeed 
sometimes  by  themselves,  wear^  as  they 
were  with  swimming  against  the  tide. 

Il  is  nulorious,  that  at  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, very  many  Greek  and  Latin  words  were 
drawn  into  the  innguiige  1  many  more  than 
needed,  and  which  have  therefore  been  part- 
ly pruned  away.  This  has  been  remarked, 
for  instance,  in  the  Prayer-book,  where  Latin 
and  Saion  words  of  the  same  meaning  go 
two  and  two — words  of  a  feather  flocking  to- 
gether ;  the  Saion  being  the  least  worthy, 
and  like  decoy  ducks  valued  only  for  catch- 
ing the  wild.  We  should  remember,  how- 
ever, how  difficult  it  must  always  be  to  think 
in  one  jnnguage  and  write  in  another. 

The  rage  for  foreign  words  waxed  hotter 
and  hotter  under  the  Stuarts.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  had  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
James  the  First ;  for  we  find  him  advising 
his  son.  Prince  Henry,  to  write  in  his  own 
language,  among  other  reasons,  because  "  it 
best  becomelh  a  king  to  purifie  and  make 
famouse  his  own  tongue.'  But  the  flame 
was  fanned  by  his  grandsons,  both  of  them 
bred  in  France,     Waller.ia  ooodemoation  of 
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the  very   language   that  has  preserred  hi* 
name,  thanklessly  wrote — 


Milton,  again,  waa  content  with  these  Bri- 
tish islands  as  his  world  ;  yet  even  he  did  all 
he  could  to  accommodate  the  English  to  the 
shape  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Most  author* 
either  wrote  in  Latin,  or,  as  Dryden  says  of 
Ben  Jonson,  did  a  little  too  much  romanixe 
their  own.  Newton,  long  after,  wrote  his 
great  work  in  Latin  ;  and  m  it,  or  in  French, 
Leibnitz,  his  rival,  wrote  almost  entirely,  and 
what  little  was  in  German,  is  said  to  have 
been  very  sorry. 

An  outcry  waa  not  long  of  being  raised 
against  Ibis  partiality  for  the  Roman  tongues. 
A  voice  had  indeed  been  lifted  from  the  first : 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Robert  of  Brunne,  Hig* 
den,  and  others,  had  long  before  spoken  of  . 
it  in  no  kindly  tone  ;  while  after  them,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  6ir  Thomas  Uore,  Sir 
John  Cbeke,  R^^r  Aacbam,  Wilson,  Put- 
tenham,  Carew,  Spenser,  Chapman,  Arthur 
Golding,  and  others,  declared  loudly  against 
thus  making  free  with  the  language,  taking 
their  stand  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping, 
what  they  called,  the  birth  tongue  pure  and 
entire,  and  of  speaking  it  plainly  for  plaio 
Englishmen  —  in  the  words  of  Robert  de 
Brunne — 


They  were  talking,  however,  to  the  wind ; 
no  one  minded  what  they  said.  Ekcb  waa 
wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  and  never  swerved 
from  it.  The  scholar  thought  the  language 
worthless,  unless  iC  had  a  goodly  leaven  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  for  why,  it  was  barren  a( 
words  ;  the  gentleman  would  none  of  it,  but 
spiced  with  French,  for  why,  it  was  low ;  the 
leech  would  have  it  dosed,  himself  knew 
with  what,  for  why,  marry  1  because  it  was 
understood  ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  that,  see- 
ing its  real  power,  felt  that  it  needed  no  for- 
eign help,  and  mourned  that  its  wells  were 
becoming  defiled.  But  those  were  the  cho- 
sen few,  whose  opinions  will  carry  w^ght 
through  all  time.  In  the  present,  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Milton  bad  already,  in  his 
speech  for  a  free  Press,  lashed  those  who 
were  thus  ''  apishty  Romanizing,"  and  whose 
learned  pens  "  could  cast  no  ink  without  La- 
tin ;"  and  now  again,  they  were  mildly  up- 
braided by  Dryden,  (mildly,  for  himself  was 
an  ofiender,  and  took  upon  him  to  call  the 
English  a  barbaroua  tongue] ;  the;^  were 
sharply  chidden  by  Locke ;  tbey  were  fulloried 
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by  Butler,  and  pelted  by  Lestrange — even 
Bunvan  had  a  hit  at  them :  and  besides  these, 
the  lesser  guns,  Dr.  Bohun  and  Peter  Hey- 
lin,  showed  6ght.  The  cry  was  long  raised 
ere  any  plan  was  settled  for  putting  down 
the  outrages ;  and  John  Evelyn  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  propose  one.  Evelyn  was 
clever  in  his  way ;  if  he  had  no  great  horse- 
power, he  had  a  great  deal  of  hobbypower. 
At  one  time  he  wished  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  Royal  Society  ! — and  again,  in  a 
letter    (June   1666)   to   Sir  Peter  Wyche, 

ia  glaring  instance,  Jby-the-bye,  of  the  very 
aults  he  was  writing  against),  spoke  of  mak- 
ing a  list  of  the  new  words  "  daily  minted  by 
ourLogodsedali,"  and  of  getting  some  touch- 
stone to  try  them  by,  that  it  might  be  "  re- 
solved on  what  should  be  sufficient  to  render 
them  current,  ui  chitate  donentur;  since  with- 
out restraining  that  same  indomitam  nooandi 
verba  lirentiam,  it  will  in  time  quite  disguise 
the  language.*'  Slill  nothing  was  done  to 
stay  the  evil ;  almost  nothing  till  about  1710, 
when  first  the  Tattler,  and  then  the  Specta- 
tor, made  their  appearance.  Afterwards  was 
printed  Swift's  *•  Proposal  for  correcting,  im- 
proving,and  ascertaining  the  English  tongue." 
In  that  pamphlet  he  has  a  remark,  which  has 
often  since  been  repeated,  and  which,  if  true 
then,  is  much  more  so  now ;  that  were  it  not 
for  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book,  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  understand  anything 
that  was'  written — say  two  hundred  years 
ago ;  "  and  I  doubt**  he  goes  on,  **  whether 
the  alterations,  since  introduced,  have  added 
much  to  the  beauty  or  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  though  they  have  taken  a  great 
deal  from  that  simplicity,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  perfections  in  any  language.*'  The 
Spectator  went  far  in  working  the  change 
desired  by  Swift,  a  stop  having  been  put  to 
the  inflood  of  Latin  words.  But  Addison 
and  his  friends  did  not  go  far  enough,  did 
not  cut  deep  enough,  since  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  supply  of  new  words,  should 
these  be  needed  ;  and  ever  after,  even  until 
now,  that  supply  not  growing  from  within, 
has  had  to  be  grafted  from  without.  And 
while  the.  indwelling  strength  of  our  tongue 
has  been  thus  so  far  palsied,  the  external 
support  has  been  of  little  value,  inasmuch  as 
a  staff  is  but  a  poor  exchange  for  a  limb ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  its  own  beauty  has  been 
withering,  and  the  beauty  it  has  borrowed  is 
that  of  a  painted  cheek.  Foreign  words  can 
never  paint  like  those  of  home ;  they  are 
only  engravings.  Lamartine  says  of  his  own 
language  that  it  is  too  "  mathematical,  and 
its  words  are  as  dry,  stiff,  and  colorless  as 


ciphers:"  and  Sismondi  is  still  more  severe, 
not  to  speak  of  Schlegel  and  others  out  of 
France :  no  wonder,  then,  if  our  tongue 
should  lose  in  beauty,  in  so  far  as  it  borrows 
its  lustre  from  the  French.  And  the  French 
is  so  dull  and  unpoetical,  just  because  its  own 
lustre  is  borrowed.  We  borrow  from  the 
French,  and  they  from  the  Latins :  the  moun- 
tains look  on  Marathon,  and  Marathon  looks 
on  the  sea.  Whatever  beauty  may  lie  in 
Greek  or  Latin  or  French,  or  even  Saxon 
words,  in  themselves,  they  cannot  be  beauti- 
ful to  us,  if  unmeaning  and  lifeless ;  that  is, 
if  their  meaning  does  not  shine  through  them, 
for  we  seldom  use  words  without  attaching  a 
sense  to  them,  though  we  often  fail  to  see  the 
meaning  lodged  within  the  word.  And  there- 
fore must  Saxon  words  always  be,  to  us  atleast, 
the  most  beautiful,  because  we  can  understand 
them  better,  from  knowing  more  of  their 
family  history.  That  is  rightly  a  dead  lan- 
guage or  dead  word,  which  does  not  speak 
to  us,  which  we  cannot  thoroughly  under- 
stand, or  whose  etymology  we  are  unable  to 
fathom  ;  and  English  is  aead  so  far  forth  as 
its  roots  and  true  meaning  are  unknown.  To 
a  good  scholar  Latin  and  Greek  are  living 
languages,  and  to  those  who  use  English  un- 
thinkingly it  may  be  dumb  and  dead.  So 
that  while  the  initiated,  who  can  trace  an 
expression  to  its  cradle,  and  know  what  fine 
thoughts  have  gathered  in  time,  and  will  ga- 
ther again,  upon  even  the  most  vulgar  words, 
like  moss  upon  an  ugly  stone, — while  these 
find  in  English  and  in  all  languages  the  rich- 
est poetry,  the  unlearned  and  unthinking, 
however  they  may  handle  the  words,  have 
no  eye  for  their  real  and  hidden  beauty ;  and 
to  them  about  one-half  of  our  language  is 
speechless,  to  them  almost  all  words  of  the 
Southern  stock,  and  many  of  the  Northern 
are  benumbed  and  dead. 

To  return :  the  change,  thus  brought 
about,  did  not  abide  long,  and  stood  the  lan- 
guage in  little  stead ;  for  before  forty  years 
had  past,  Johnson  again  had  to  raise  the  hue- 
and-cry  of  innovation.  And,  yet  he  himself 
joined  with  the  trespassers,  and  bloated  the 
language  still  more.  Not  that  he  himself 
brought  in  many  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
but  that  he  mainly  employed  those  we  al- 
ready had :  he  starved  what  should  have 
been  kept  up,  and  pampered  what  should 
have  been  kept  down,  till  our  language  be- 
came like  himself,  little  sinew  and  much  fat. 
It  seems  he  was  smitten  with  this  liking  by 
reading  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
which  nevertheless,  Southey  thinks,  might 
cure  any  one  of  such  a  madness ;  and  for  this 
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very  end,  he  once  prescribed  the  "  Vulgar 
Errors"  to  his  friend  William  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, who  had  been  bitten.  One  is  almost 
inclined  to  say  that  (in  his  eariier  works) 
Johnson,  and  such  as  he,  did  not  write  Ens;-' 
lish,  but  a  dialect  of  it.  This  is  pleasantly 
mooted  in  a  play  got  up  (1779)  in  mockery 
of  the  craze  for  learning  and  learned  words, 
so  common  then.*  An  old  man  and  an  Ox- 
onian dispute  whether  the  following  be  Eng- 
lish or  not : — "  Yon  lucid  orb,  in  ether  pen- 
sile, irradiates  the  expanse.  Refulgent  scin- 
tillations, in  th'  ambient  void  opaque  emit 
humid  splendor,  <fec.,  <fec.*'  Says  the  Oxo- 
nian :  "  I  am  en  wrapt  in  astonishment !  You 
are  imposed  on,  Sir! — instead  of  classical 
language,  (Latin  or  Greek,)  you  have  heard 
a  rant  m  English."  '''English!"  auoth  the 
old  man,  '*  D'ye  take  me  for  a  fool  ? — D*ye 
think  I  don't  know  my  own  mother  tongue  ? 
'Twas  no  more  like  English  than  I  am  like 
Whittington's  cat."  "  It  was  every  syllable 
English,**  "There's  impudence!  —  There 
wasn't  no  word  of  it  English."  "  Oh,  the 
torture  of  ignorance !"  '*  Ignorant !  come, 
come,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  travelers  !  I 
know  you  mean  all  this  as  a  skit  upon  my 
edication, — but  I'll  have  you  to  know,  sir, 
that  I'll  read  the  hardest  chapter  in  Nehe- 
miah  with  you  for  your  ears."  The  Oxonian 
said  very  truly  that  the  foregoing  piece  was 
a  rant,  but  he  also  said  it  was  English ;  and 
by  our  common  rules,  which  call  every  word 
with  an  English  ending  such,  almost  every 
word  is  good,  sound  English ;  the  arrange- 
ment is  also  English,  the  whole  sentence 
English.  But  how  laughable  to  say  so ! — 
the  absurdity  is  seen  because  the  speech 
happens  to  be  unmeaning.  Yet  Johnson 
well-nigh  came  up  to  this  ideal,  but  good 
sense  and  deep  thought  heavily  rolled  be- 
neath bis  bulky  language.  In  the  above 
case  we  hear  the  rattle  of  cartwheels,  in  his 
the  booming  of  a  thunderclap ;  the  sounds 
are  the  very  same,  but  how  unlike  are  the 
feelings  which  they  beget !  The  greatest  evil 
was  that  Johnson  became  the  founder  of  a 
school.  He  was  not  like  the  many  book- 
makers of  the  day  and  of  bygone  days,  who 
were  like  him  given  to  such  swollen  lan- 
guage— unreadable;  but  was  a  very  OTeat 
and  powerful  writer,  and  was  reckoned  the 
first  of  critics ;  so  that  soon  he  had  many 
followers,  who  could  easily  ape  him  so  far  as 
words  went,  although  utterly  unable  to  keep 
him  pace  when  it  came  to  thinking.  These 
gave  long  life  to  his  worst  faults,  while  his 
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fairest  beauties  dwined  away.  Doubtless, 
he  had  beauties  as  well  of  speedh  as  of 
thought ;  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  deny  it 
either  of  himself  or  some  of  his  school ;  but 
it  would  also  be  foolish  to  say  that  French 
messes  are  not  often  nicer  than  simpler  dish- 
es, and  yet  who  will  say  that  plainer  fare  is 
not  best,  and  relished  best,  in  the  long  run  ? 
To  our  minds,  the  greatest  beauty,  far  above 
mere  elegance,  is  purity  ;  and  neither  John- 
son nor  his  followers  have  that.  The  stand- 
ard of  purity  must  indeed  differ  at  different 
times,  and  can  never  wholly  be  without  spot. 
Dan  Chaucer  was  the  very  pink  of  purity,  to 
Spenser ;  yet  even  he  has  been  blamed,  and 
not  groundlessly.  No  one,  however,  is 
dreaming  of  such  an  unsullied  pattern  ;  and 
Johnson  was  condemned  by  himself,  when  he 
declared  that,  to  write  the  English  tongue  m 
its  perfection,  a  man  must  give  day  and  night 
to  Addison. 

Cowper  then  arose  in  song,  and  Words- 
worth in  his  wake.  Wordsworth's  idea  of 
poetry  was  a  great  riddle  to  the  literary 
world.  With  the  foregoing  poets  there  had 
been  a  bewildering  mistiness  of  thought,  ai^ 
corresponding  slackness  of  language.  He 
with  others,  taking  the  cue  from  Cowper, 
cried  loudly  for  simplicity,  for  downright 
plainness,  even  though  it  should  be  oftentimes 
rugged  and  uncouth  ;  and  he  said  that  this 
would  best  be  gained  by  employing  oar  every 
day  speech.  It  looked  very  odd  that  a 
poet  should  plead  for  homely  language,  and 
in  this  shape  the  proposal  never  had  much 
favor.  Common  or  ordinary  language  is, 
however,  the  self-sam^;  as  Saxon ;  and  whe- 
ther it  was  thus  resolved  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, yet  so  it  is  that  our  poetry  is  now 
more  thoroughly  Saxon  than  since  tlie  days 
of  Spenser.  Still  this  was  not  due  to  Words- 
worth alone ;  he  was  luckily  backed  by  Scott, 
Byron,  and  others  who  had  then  the  public 
ear,  and  who,  from  an  early  friendship  for  old 
English  authors-,  took  to  writing  almost  whol- 
ly old  English  words. 

What  was  done  in  verse  could  not  but  be 
felt  in  prose.  Yet  only  somewhat,  for  while 
there  were  those  who  strove  to  write  good 
Saxon,  (and  they  were  still  more  governed 
by  a  desire  of  bringing  down  philosophy  to 
the  people,)  there  were  others  who  Latinized 
their  language  more  than  ever — whose  prose 
went  mad  and  raved  Greek.  And  the  work 
even  of  the  former  was  only  negative ;  almost 
all  they  did  was  to  outroot  many  of  the  Latin 
words  without  filling  their  places.  Hence, 
Saxon  was  said  to  be  sbanty  in  words ;  hence, 
the    writers    thesiattlves   could    only  give 
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descriptions  of  the  outward  bodied  world,  and 
when  they  came  to  speak  of  the  inner, 
though  ten  world,  stood  stock  still,  till  being 
driven  again  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  names, 
they  seemed  to  grant  that  Saxon  had  failed 
them.  They  had  a  fear  which  the  increasing 
study  of  German  has  very  much  lessened  ; 
they  were  afraid  of  being  singular,  knowing 
how  often  peculiarities  have  been  nicknamed 
affectation,  as  when  the  Lyrical  Ballads  were 
sneered  at  on  this  score.  When  a  writer  lays 
down  a  rule,  and  taking  or  mistaking  it  for  a 
golden  one,  always  sticks  to  it,  he  may  be 
laughed  at  for  his  pains,  but  hardly,  we 
think,  for  putting  on  airs ;  sinner  he  may  be 
for  laying  down  the  rule,  but  sinner  he  is  not 
for  walkmg  by  it;  he  is  your  true  man. 
Those,  indeed,  who  would  mend  their  lan- 
guage, by  giving  an  example,  must  dare  seem 
quaint ;  but  they  will  only  seem  so,  and  fur- 
ther acquaintance  will  wear  away  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  new  expression.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  at  the  growing  attention  paid  to 
German  and  old  English  authors,  and  hope- 
fully look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  lan- 
guage, which  has  all  its  life  been  a  wayfarer, 
shall  return  to  its  early  home  and  natural 
condition,  and  nobody  shall  wonder  or  fret  at 
the  change.  Meanwhile  one  cannot  choose 
but  notice  the  increasing  favor  shown  to  Sax- 
on expressions ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how, 
in  one  way  or  another,  praise  of  this  kind  is 
dealt  out ;  either  unawares  in  some  passing 
remark,  or  broadly  and  knowingly,  as  when 
Southey  is  lifted  to  the  skies  for  his  rich  flow 
of  Saxon,  when  Johnson  is  tumbled  to  the 
nether  shades  for  marring  his  English  with 
Latin,  or  when  the  Bible  and  Bunyan  are 
applauded  for  having  no  big  words.  In  al- 
most every  newspaper  one  may  read  such 
things ;  and  perhaps,  like  straws,  they  tell 
how  the  wind  blows  better  than  publications 
carrying  more  weight. 

We  hasten,  however,  to  learn  what  men 
of  higher  standing  say,  and  here  we  must  be 
very  brief.  We  shall  afterward  have  to  no- 
tice an  objection  made  to  Saxon,  and,  for  the 
present,  quote  from  Robert  Hall  what  bears 
upon  it.  His  friend  and  biographer  had 
used  the  word  felicity  three  or  four  times 
together,  and  was  asked  by  Hall  why  he  did 
so,  since  happiness  was  a  better  word,  more 
musical,  and  genuine  English,  coming  from 
the  Saxon.  "Not  more  musical,''  said  his 
friend. — "  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  more  musical, 
and  so  are  words  derived  from  the  Saxoti  ge- 
nerally ;*'  and  then  he  gives  examples.  This 
opinion  comes  with  greater  force,  as  it  ffoes 
quite  against  Hall's  own  practice,  by  which 


his  writings  always  seemed  like  a  newly  and 
thickly  metalled  road — very  hard  driving. 
There  is  no  English  author,  however,  who 
does  not  deal  pretty  freely  in  words  from  the 
classical  languages,  and  hardly  any  who  have 
qualms  of  conscience  in  doing  so.  Perhaps 
Southey  dropped  most  thoroughly  the  ac- 
quaintance of  such  foreigners,  and  when  he 
came  to  write  English,  allowed  the  remem- 
brance of  eveiT  other  tongue  escape  him. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  he  says : — •'  I  can  tolerate  a  Ger- 
manism for  family  sake  ;  but  he  who  uses  a 
French  or  Latin  phrase  where  a  pure  old 
English  word  does  as  well,  ought  to  be  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered  for  high  treason  against 
his  mother  tongue."  (The  letter  is  dated 
February  1803.)  His  exception  of  German 
is  mark  worthy ;  as  likewise  his  statement,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  same  letter,  that  he 
learnt  to  write  English,  not  from  any  English 
author,  but  by  hearing  of  Biirger's  language, 
and  seeing  a  translation  of  it ;  to  be  marked, 
we  say,  because  Southey,  among  others,  has 
been  spoken  of  as  having  had  a  very  loath- 
ing of  everything  German.  Alike  at  fault 
are  that  lust  of  novelty,  which  takes  after  the 
Germans  in  everything,  and  would  wrest  a 
noble  language  like  ours  into  the  crooked 
proportions  of  one  not  yet  full-framed ;  and 
that  drowsy,  unclannish  taste,  which  can  pass 
words  from  the  French,  or  any  of  the  Roman 
languages,  and  visit  with  all  the  vials  of  their 
wrath  every  endeavor  to  enrich  the  English 
tongue,  by  borrowing  from  the  Northern 
group,  as  if  that  were  unlawful  gain,  when, 
in  truth,  it  can  be  shown  that  we  borrow  of 
the  latter  in  a  manner  far  more  lawful  than 
from  the  former.  Those  who  give  way  to 
the  first  of  these  impulses  will  soon  cool 
down;  and  those  who  yield  to  the  second,, 
will  soon  die  out ;  yet  it  may  not  be  in  vain 
to  remind  the  one,  that  there  is  nothing  about 
which  a  people  are  more  touchy  and  unforgiv- 
ing, because  there  is  nothing  to  whose  powers 
and  failings  they  are  more  keenly  alive,  than 
language — the  messenger  of  their  thoughts ; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  idly  tampering  with 
the  English  tongue,  they  are  playing  with  an 
edge-tool  that  will  stab  their  reputation  ere 
long;  and  we  remind  the  other,  that  both 
Scott  and  Southey — Southey,  purest  of  late 
writers — were  brightened  up  by  the  fires  of 
German  literature,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
great  wonder  if  English  and  German  were  in 
time  so  near  each  other  that  there  should 
be  no  more  difference  between  them  than 
between  the  younger  and  elder  dialects  of 
Greece. 
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But,  returniDg  to  names,  Dr.  Arnold,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  (Feb- 
ruary,   1835,)   said,  that   our  tongue   was 
greatly  below  his,  "  by  having  lost  so  much 
of  its  native  character,  and  become  such  a 
jumble  of  French  and  Latin  exotics  with  the 
original   Saxon;"   and   elsewhere    {Miscell 
Wijrks,  p.  160,)  he  calls  it  an  enormous  evil, 
that  "  the  rich  and  poor  in  England  have 
each  what  is  almost  a  distinct  language  ;  the 
language  of  the  rich,  which  is,  of  course,  also 
that  of  books,  being  so  full  of  French  words, 
derived  from  their  Norman  ancestors,  while 
that  of  the  poor  still  retains  the  pure  Saxon 
character,  inherited  from  their  Saxon  forefa- 
thers."    But  our  argument  from  authority 
will  be  cut  short,  and  wound  up  by  men- 
tioning  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  Bunyan  and  the  English 
language  in  his  hands  :  "  The  style  of  Bun- 
yan is  delightful  to  every  reader,  and  inval- 
uable as  a  study  to  every  person  who  wishes 
to  obtain  a  wide  command  over  the  English 
language.    The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabulary 
of  the  common  people.     There  is  not  an  ex- 
pression, if  we  except  a  few  technical  terms 
of  theology,  which  would  puzzle  the  rudest 
peasant.     We  have  observed  several  pages 
which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  of  more 
than  two  syllables.     Yet  no  writer  has  said 
more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.     For 
magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement  ex- 
hortation, for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every 
purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  di- 
vine, this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain 
working  men,  was  perfectly  sufficient.  There 
is   no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we 
would  so  readily  stake  the  fame  of  the  old 
unpolluted  English  language,  no  book  which 
shows  so  well  [as  the  Pilgrim's   Progress] 
how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  proper 
wealth,  and  how  little  it  has  improved  by  all 
that  it  has  borrowed." 

The  outline  of  the  history  of  English, 
which  we  have  thus  hurriedly  sketched,  is 
full  of  instruction.  It  shows  how  mindful  we 
have  been  of  the  wealth  of  other  languages, 
and  how  forgetful  of  the  indwelling  pow- 
ers of  our  own.  Our  own  is  yet  un weaned. 
Taking  all  into  account,  is  it  not  expedient  to 
apply  some  sovereign  cure,  that  it  may  no 
longer  be  dependent  On  outward  aid  ?  In 
general  terms,  that  cure  must  be — to  un- 
shackle and  give  ampler  room  to  the  long 
cramped  and  slighted  powers  of  the  Saxon, 
and  to  hail  its  new  words  or  combinations  of 
words  more  readily  than  ever  we  did  any 
from  the  French,  or  Latin,  or  Greek.  We 
have  had  so  much  to  do  with  Latin  and 


Greek,  we  have,  as  it  were,  lived  in  them 
from  our  youth  up,  and  are  so  accustomed 
to  see  their  words  draughted  into  our  lan- 
guage, that  they  pass  muster  at  once,  with- 
out seeming  far-fetched,  without  being 
thought  of  at  all ;  they  are  so  cheaply  earn- 
ed (for  the  taking)  that  we  think  all  right 
and  well,  and  nothing  remarkable.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  so  weaned  from  our  mo- 
ther tongue,  the  study  of  Saxon  is  so  un- 
wonted, and  we  meet  so  seldom  with  new 
Saxon  words,  that  when  we  do,  they  are  sure 
to  catch  the  eye,  and  perhaps  hurt  it,  just  as 
when  a  traveler  comes  from  abroad, the  talking 
of  his  very  friends  seems  strange,  and  grates 
on  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  most  unnatural  but 
most  unwise,  for  we  can  easily  conceive  (it  is 
only  a  supposition)  how,  by  some  sudden  revo- 
lution, the  study  of  the  dead  languages  should 
be  given  up,  and  yet  our  mental  life,  so  far 
from  ebbing,  flow  with  a  mightier  tide ;  and 
where  then  could  we  get  new  words,  when 
now  our  language  is  lowered  to  beggary  ? 
There  are  some  who  would  make  us  believe 
that  the  very  alms  of  these  languages  is 
costlier  and  better  far  than  anything  our 
own  can  bestow.  So  be  it;  but  to  rely 
thereon  is  just  as  foolish  and  hopeless  as  it 
would  be  to  stop  working  our  iron,  and  tin, 
and  coal  mines,  that  our  workmen  may  go 
search  for  gold  dust  in  Africa,  or  dig  for  it 
in  California.  Nevertheless,  let  us  fulfil  our 
part  to  our  mother  tongue, which  is  our  bound- 
en  duty,  and  she  will  not  be  behind  hand  in 
hers  ;  neither  sluggish  nor  niggardly,  she  will 
reward  us  more  than  a  dead  tongue,or  a  stran- 
ger can,  as  surely  as  England  with  her  iron  has 
become  wealthier  than  Spain,  though  Spain 
had  the  Peruvian  mines  for  her  purse. 

These  are  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  and 
we  may  now  asK  what  is  the  likelihood.^ 
This  will  be  ascertained  by  glancing  at  the 
influences  which  are  at  present  working  upon 
the  language.  The  foremost  is  the  power  of 
long  habit,  which,  of  course,  works  in  behalf 
of  the  old,  highly  Latinized  English.  It  is 
not  easy  to  fors;et  the  past,  and  begin  life 
anew :  we  are  all  Tories.  *Twas  thus  with 
much  ado  that  Southey  enfranchised  the 
word  blackguard ;  and  since  then,  we  may 
see  how  willing  writers  are  to  befriend  this 
outcast,  but  how  afraid,  and  how  they  al- 
ways seem  to  hold  him  at  arm's  length,  and 
take  good  care  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  South- 
ey, by  telling  that  he  set  the  example.— 
Along  with  this  is  the  love  of  imitation. 
When  a  beginner  sits  down  to  write,  his  sen- 
tences will  just  take  the  shape  of  those  which 
last  left  their  print  on  his  mind*    If  he  reads 
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Johnson,  he  will  write  Johnson-wise  ;  if  Ad- 
dison, as  Addison  does  ;  if  Swift,  like  Swift. 
It  is  thus  not  true  that  a  man  shapes  his  own 
style ;  the  changes  are  not  many  that  he  will ; 
it  is  formed  for  him  unawares.  The  force, 
therefore,  with  which  the  most  esteemed  and 
well-known  writings  bear  on  every  one's 
compositions,  cannot  be  too  highly  rated. 
A  power  that  tells  on  the  same  side  is  the 
study  of  the  glorious  languages  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  never  wish  to  see  that  study 
flagging :  but  surely  we  have  had  our  fill  of 
classic  words,  and  it  is  fitting  that  other 
tongues,  of  nearer  kin  to  our  mother  tongue, 
should  have  a  share  of  our  attention.  These 
forces,  however,  might  be  weak  enough,  if 
not  wielded  by  another:  they  are  the  tools  of 
hasty  writers,  pushed  for  words  on  a  sudden, 
i>T  of  lazy  ones,  who  will  not  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  seeking  them  in  English.  Like  those 
Britons  of  yore,  who  Jilways  when  worsted 
by  the  Picts,  fled  for  shelter  to  the  Romans, 
they,  when  put  about  for  a  word,  fly  straight 
to  Greece  or  Rome :  *tis  the  shortest  cut, 
and  they  are  sure  of  help.  But  even  this 
evil  hath  set  bounds,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
call,  not  only  for  clear,  or  fine,  or  flowing 
language,  but  for  brilliant  also ;  and,  to  write 
brilliantly,  one  must  write  Saxon.  Take  up 
any  sparkling  passage  in  any  writer,  and  it 
will  be  found  studded  with  Saxon  words ; 
the  reason  being,  that  abstract  words  have 
little  or  no  glitter  about  them,  that  only  con- 
crete have,  and  that  these  in  English  are  near- 
ly all  Saxon. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  powers  banded 
on  the  Saxon  side,  naturally  strong  and  able 
to  match  the  former,  but  stronger  and  able 
to  overmatch  them  by  youthful  vigour. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Then  there  is  the  influence  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  Oxford  Divines,  and  some 
others.  Be  their  divinity  soothfast  or  not, 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  tractarian  leaders 
are  very  wise  men ;  they  have  therefore  very 
shrewdly  paid  court  to  Motherenglish,  and  a 
rich  spell  has  the  old  mother  woven  them. 
No  poet,  not  even  Cowper,  gives  so  much  of 
the  cream  of  English  idiom  as  Keble;  and 
many  of  the  prose  writings  smack  of  the 
same.  Their  books,  perfect  as  works  of  art, 
thus  bewitched  and  aglow  with  warm  reli- 
gious feeling,  have  won  a  way  where  other- 
wise they  could  never  have  entered.  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  increasing  attention  be- 
stowed on  the  Middle  Ages  and  on  old  English 
works.  Sir  Thomas  More  has  already  told 
uSy  that  old  English  **  is  plenteouse  enoughe 
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in  words ;"  and  this  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands.  **  The  English,  particularly  what  we 
call  the  plain  English,  is  a  very  copious  and 
expressive  language,"  said  Samuel  Richard- 
son, and  so  Johnson,  Jeffrey,  and  Hall.  It 
has  at  present,  however,  a  dearth  of  scientific 
words  ;  not  because  it  is  barren,  but  because 
it  has  never  been  culiivated  ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  when  our  writers  began  to 
put  away  the  Latin  and  French  words,  they 
did  not  place  others  in  their  room,  and  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  this  has  been  at  all 
done.  And  the  study  of  black-letter  has 
been  both  a  spur  and  a  great  help  to  them, 
giving  much  insight  into  the  hoards  of  the 
language.  One  word  which  has  thus  become 
common  is  saw  ;  it  was  never  indeed  wholly 
disused,  but  Theodore  Hook  first  made  us  at 
home  with  it  by  the  now  hackneyed  motto 
to  his  "  Sayings  and  Doings."  Minds  open 
to  the  foregoing  power,  must  be  swayed  still 
more  by  acquaintance  with  a  language  of  the 
same  stamp  as  Saxon,  that  language  a  living 
one,  and  that  the  German.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  not  a  few  German  words,  or  rather 
copies  of  German  words,  have  been  enlisted 
into  our  service.  Instead  of  the  French  way 
of  forming  a  compound  word  (boat  of  steam), 
the  German  has  led  us  back  to  our  old  way 
(steamboat).  It  is  only  within  the  last 
twenty  ^bears  that  handbook  came  into  fashion ; 
and  in  writings  published  about  the  year 
1830,  it  is  always  escorted  by  an  explanation 
— handbook  or  manual.  Again,  it  is  not  long 
since  fatherland  was  adopted  from  the  Ger- 
man ;  from  which  also  other  words  ending  in 
land  have  been  taken,  as  birth- 1  fairy-,  cloud- ^ 
dream^,  wonder-land.  In  like  manner,  one 
may  see  from  books  of  Eastern  travel,  that  we 
shall  soon  have  to  welcome  the  kindred  words 
morning-land  and  evening-land,  for  east  and 
west.  But  lastly,  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  place  the  truths  of  science  within 
the  reach  of  the  people  further  these  influ- 
ences. Those  who  in  books  for  popular  use 
still  keep  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  terms  are 
driven  to  the  clumsy  expedient  of  a  glossary 
at  the  end ;  and  we  must  say  that  those  who 
have  done  away  with  these  terms  have 
hitherto  done  little  else  ;  they  have  cast  down 
without  building  up.  Yet  their  labor  was 
not  small,  and  is  by  no  means  without  value  ; 
as  pioneers,  they  have  cleared  the  way,  and 
the  task  of  the  pioneer  is  not  a  trifling  one. 
The  present  subject  was  indeed  first  made 
important  by  those  who  were  seeking  the 
spread  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  world  of  letters  is  not  a  kingdom, 
but  a  republic ;  and  though  thus  there  could 
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be  no  royal  road  to  learninor  why  might  there 
not  be  a  popalar  one?  Yet  the  difficulty 
was  great  and  peculiar  to  ourselves ;  any- 
where else  it  would  not  have  been  felt  so 
much  ;  in  Greece  or  Rome  perhaps  not  at  all. 
There  we  find  that  not  only  the  greatest  poets, 
but  also  the  greatest  philosophers  belonged 
to  the  lower  classes ;  Protagoras,  a  porter ; 
Epicurus,  of  mean  birth  ;  JEa6p,  a  slave ; 
Epictetus,  another ;  and  Socrates,  the  great- 
est of  all,  his  father  a  stone-cutter,  his  mother 
a  midwife ;  himself  an  orphan  boy  cheated  6f 
the  pittance  bequeathed  him.  In  Britain, 
however,  while  the  poets,  from  Shakspeare 
to  Burns,  and  later  still,  have  been  often  men 
of  the  people  and  self-taught,  the  philoso- 
phers from  Bacon  and  Locke  downwards, 
have  generally  been  higher  born  and  always 
colle<je  bred.  And  for  this  reason :  in  Greece, 
the  speech  not  only  of  the  bard  but  of  the 
sage  was  at  bottom  the  same  as  that  of 
the  veriest  clown,  and  thereby  the  honors 
of  the  two  former  were  within  ken  of  the 
latter ;  but,  in  Britain,  while  the  peasant 
could  grasp  at  the  poet's  meed,  because  he 
knew  the  poet's  language,  he  could  not  so 
easily  reach  to  the  rewards  of  science,  because 
it  had  a  language  of  its  own,  to  him  unintel- 
ligible. For  although  Bacon  led  out  philo- 
sophy from  the  schools  where  it  had  been 
buried,  he  yet  left  it  swathed  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  has  been  wearing  its  grave- 
clothes  ever  since.  Here,  then,  was  the  great 
drawback ;  it  was  not  enough  to  cheapen 
books  and  the  other  means  of  instruction  ;  if 
the  people  were  to  be  taught,  they  must  be 
taught  in  their  own  tongue  ;  the  sciences 
must  shake  off  theij;  winding-sheet ;  new 
books  must  be  written.  The  speech  of  every- 
day life  was  Saxon ;  our  poetry,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  was  almost  all  Saxon ;  but 
the  language  of  philosophy,  whatever  it  was, 
was  not  Saxon,  being  full  of  those  terms 
which  are  called  big,  or  hard,  or  dictionary 
words.  These,  therefore,  were  to  be  cast 
away,  if  knowledge  was  no  longer  to  be 
shrouded,  and  cast  aside  in  some  measure 
they  were.  The  work,  a  great  work,  was 
thus  begun ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  not  now  lose  sight  of  it,  or  stop  short  of 
carrying  it  through. 

A  question  falls  here  to  be  examined,  but 
there  is  hardly  room  for  it.  A  living  tongue 
is  always  changing,  never  fixed  :  how  far  can 
we  change  it  at  will  ?  We  cannot  stay  to 
answer  this  generally,  as  a  proper  answer 
would  have  to  be  built  upon  a  very  large 
induction ;  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  mean- 
time, however,  to  mention  a  single  fact.  In 
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the  Ionic  and  old  Attic,  the  letter  sigma  was 
prominent  to  a  fault.     Some  writers,  as  Euri- 
pides, took  great  delight  in  it,  but  generally 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  blemish  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  the  Boeotian  ear  that  disliked  it 
most.     Pindar  called  it  base-bom  (xij85aXo  v 
(fav)  ;  and  Lasos  of  Hermione,  in  certain  of 
his  odes,  dropped  it  altogether.     Now,  we 
know  that  in  the  later  Attic  there  is  no  such 
blemish,  and  that  tau  often  fills  the  place  of 
the  outlawed  »igma,  (as  leparru)  for  ^pa^tfu,) 
This  change,  it  is  said,  was  brought  about  by 
Pericles,  whQ  was  wont  to  prepare  his  speech- 
es very  carefully  beforehand,  studying  every 
gesture,  tone,  and  look,  and  who  made  th^ 
substitution  to  avoid  the  hissing  sound  that 
prevailed  so  much.    English  is  in  the  same 
awkward   plight ;  its  hissing — by  whatever 
letters  produced,  *,  z,  x,  ih,  ch,  ti,  c,  j,  «: — at 
once  draws  notice  from  a  foreigner,  and  need 
only  be  pointed  out  for  all  to  feel  its  harsh- 
ness.   The  way  to  cure  it  (more  constitutional 
than  the  wfty  of  Pericles)  is  by  employing 
more  frequently  the  third  person  singular  of 
verbs  in  ih  instead  of  8,  (hath  for  has,  passeth 
for  passes) ;  and  by  reviving,  if  possible,  ibe 
old  plural  in  en,  (as  oxen,  treen  for  trees,  eyen 
for  eyes,)  and  using  it  in  all  those  cases  where 
the  other  plural  would  be  disagreeable.     Let 
our  readers  settle  if  it  be  possible.     It  would 
require  at  least  some  courage  to  set  it  afoot. 
There  is  less  need  of  lingering  on  this  head, 
as  there  is  no  one  that  we  know  of — not  even 
the  spelling  reformers — seeking  to  introduce 
arbitrary  changes;  and  we   ourselves   only 
presume  to  throw  out  some  hints  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  tendencies,  at  present 
in  action,  ahould  be  directed.  ^  We  crave  the 
indulgence  of  our  readers  towards  the  at- 
tempt, such  as  it  is.     Let  us  not  be  mistaken 
however,  the  ground  we  take  is  simply  this:. 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  language,  hvtH 
there  is  assuredly  no  wisdom  in  saying  that 
it  cannot  be  bettered,  especially  whea  we 
know  that  so  much  as  one-third  of  it  is  a 
dead  letter  to  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Queen's  lieges.     Keeping  this  iu  mind,  and. 
taking  knowledge  that  there  are  at  this  mo- 
ment certain  forces  at  work  upon  it,  (and 
some  of  them  have  never  been  in  action  be- 
fore,) all   we  say  is,  that  if  our  language, 
above  all  our  philosophic  language,  need  any 
improvement,   now  is  the   time  to  do  it. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.     These  forces 
are  undeniable ;  all  we  ask  is  that  they  be 
not  crushed,  indeed  they  cannot  be  crushed  ; 
we  ask  that  they  be  not  allowed  to  work, 
aimlessly  and  recklessly.    The  English  Ian* 
guage  is  ridden  by  a  nightmare — awal 
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her ;  she  is  a  new  Penelope — scare  away 
her  suitors.  Let  us  do  over  agaiu  what 
Addbon  and  Steele  did ;  but  more,  let  us 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  evil,  and  raise  the 
means  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  its  own 
words  through  all  time  coming.  They  took 
away  the  crutches  of  the  language  without 
teaching  it  to  walk  ;  let  us  do  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  Perhaps  they  did  enough  for 
the  times,  and  therefore  all  that  ought  to  be 
expected.  Mind  was  not  stirring  then,  there 
were  no  great  thoughts  upheaving ;  hence 
no  loss  would  be  felt  in  making  the  retrench- 
ments, and  no  need  would  be  felt  for  a  new 
coinage.  But  now,  when  the  boundaries  of 
thought  have  been  greatly  widened — on  the 
eve  of  another  era,  the  grandest  of  all — in  an 
age  rife  with  vast  speculations,  when  the  soul 
of  man  is  laboring  with  mighty  thoughts 
and  desires  almost  too  big  for  utterance,  and 
which,  at  least,  the  old  phraseologies  are 
unable  to  express,  we  may,  and  we  ought  to 
reform,  but  we  cannot  retrench.  And  if 
there  is  to  be  any  life  in  our  phraseology  an- 
swering to  our  living  conceptions,  it  must  be 
built,  not  upon  the  antique  foundations  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  but  nearer  home;  if  the 
burning  thoughts  are  to  be  conveyed  in 
breathing  words,  the  words  must  come  from 
a  living  tongue,  else  we  can  never  realize  the 
ideal  of  a  language  so  well  described  by 
Gibbon  in  referring  to  the  Greek — a  language 
at  once  capable  of  giving  a  soul  to  the  objects 
of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of 
mind  ;  else,  though  our  hands  will  indeed  be 
the  hands  of  a  Briton,  our  voice  will  be  the 
voice  of  a  ghost  or  of  a  foreigner. 

Cicero  enriched  the  Latin  language  with 
many  words  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  and 
Plutarch,  in  writing  his  life,  tells  us  that  he 
did  so  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  meta- 
phor or  by  translation,  thus  contriving  to 
make  them  intelligible  and  familiar  to  the 
Romans.  The  ways  and  means  employed 
by  Cicero  can  be  employed  in  every  other 
lan^age,  and  they  are  the  only  true  ones. 

We  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  first  of  these, 
as  it  is  so  simple — by  employing  in  philoso- 
phy the  words  that  a  poet  would.  Always 
the  strongest,  and  often  the  best  meaning  of 
a  word  is  had  in  its  root,  and  if  we  have 
that,  we  have  a  clue  to  all  the  rest.  One 
language  is  at  first  like  every  other,  it  has 
like  roots  with  another ;  and  it  is  only  when 
these  roots  are  trained  by  the  hands  of  art 
that  they  shoot  and  blossom  into  such  new, 
or  secondary,  or  imaginative  meanings — that 
the  language  to  which  they  belong  becomes 
unlike  all  others,  as  the  wild  flowers  grow 


up  in  the  garden,  until  they  seem  no  longer 
of  the  same  stock  as  before.  And  in  this 
^&y»  by  an  image,  an  idea  can  often  be  ex- 
pressed very  clearly  in  one  tongue,  while 
given  more  vaguely  in  another  wanting  the 
image.  (Compare  the  English  thimble  with 
the  German  finger-hat,  and  gloce  with  hand- 
shoe  ;  compare  also  imagination  with  mind's 
eye.)  This  Cicero  did,  but  not  we  ;  we  do 
not  grow  words  for  ourselves,  but  transplant 
them.  And  yet,  why  should  we?  Have 
we  no  poets?  Is  Shakespeare  not  pic- 
turesque enough  ?  St;^nge  to  say,  the  very 
picturesque  language  of  nis  prose  brethren 
has  been  deemed  a  rank  and  lawless  extra- 
vagance. These  manbergs  were  no  common 
men,  and  are  to  be  judged  by  no  common 
rules;  if  we  should  be  wary  in  judging  of 
any,  it  is  of  them.  They  have,  nevertheless, 
been  blamed,  and  we  dare  say  that  the  fault 
is  not  theirs,  but  our  own.  They  did  a  cer- 
tain thing,  and  because  we  have  not  followed 
it  up,  we  gravely  cry  out  that  they  did 
wrong,  allowing  their  imaginations  to  go 
astray  and  their  pens  run  wild.  But  the 
fault  is  our  own  in  not  seeing  the  use  of 
their  work,  not  laying  hold  of  it,  and  turning 
it  to  good  account.  Their  phraseologies, 
now  condemned,  are,  as  it  were,  the  pillars 
of  some  vast  building,  on  whose  copes  it  was 
for  us  to  have  raised  the  vaulted  dome,  be- 
neath which  wisdom  and  all  goodly  know- 
ledges might  house,  and  lift  their  voices, 
making  the  roof  ring  with  the  pealing  utter- 
ances of  truth ;  but  we  have  lost  the  plan ; 
we  see  only  so  many  columns  standing  as- 
sunder  ;  we  cannot  grasp  them  into  one 
large  whole;  and,  forsooth,  not  only  must 
the  building  be  forsaken,  but  the  builders 
belied  and  befooled.  That  fanciful  language 
which  we  decry,  was  the  very  thing  out  of 
which  our  philosophical  speech  should  have 
been  framed  ;  and  surely  this  would  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  after  race  of 
writers,  had  they  been  left  to  themselves, 
living  in  calmer  limes ;  but  they  were  fallen 
on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  amid  bloodshed 
and  all  kinds  of  warfare. 

**  Language,"  says  Emerson,  "  is  fossil 
poetry ;"  and  how  much  more  is  philosophic 
language,  since  those  invisible  things,  which 
philosophy  deals  with,  can  only  be 
set  before  our  minds,  as  far  as  language  is 
concerned,  in  the  likeness  of  the  visible  ? — it 
is  and  should  be  poetry  to  the  backbone. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  that  these  men 
could  not  utter  their  thoughts  but  decked  in 
the  folds  of  some  image  or  other,  this  tells 
that  nature  was  at  work,  striving  to  give  an 
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outward  dwelling-place  and  bodily  shapes 
to  shadowy  abstractions,  which,  however 
thinkable,  can  only  be  spoken  of  when  so 
embodied.  And  what  makes  this  picturesque 
language  seem  so  strange  is,  that  we  our- 
selves  do  not  employ  it :  the  words  we  speak 
daily  are  every  bit  as  fanciful,  and  the  two 
most  philosophic  languages,  the  Greek  and 
the  German,  are  not  only  the  most  pic- 
turesque, but  also  the  most  grotesque.  Had 
this  and  other  principles  been  acted  on, 
English  might,  at  the  present  day,  far  outvie 
the  German ;  but  it  must  give  place — that 
is,  simply  as  a  language,  tnough,  taking  it 
for  all  in  all,  not  forgetting  its  noble  litera- 
ture, and  the  breadth  of  country  over  which 
it  is  spoken,  it  ranks  highest  in  the  common- 
wealth of  tongues. 

But  Cicero  had  another  way  of  getting 
new  words,  by  translation. 

It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  English 
word-framer,  that  the  greater  number  of  our 
compound  verbs  should  have  the  preposition 
after  instead  of  before  ;   and  thus  he  has 
either  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Latin,  or, 
making  the  best  of  what  he  has,  and  puttinfi^ 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  give  rise  to  sucn 
follies  as  go-between^  go-bye,  goings-on,  >  For 
which  last,*  processes  is  often  used,  on-goings 
hardly  ever.     It  does  well  enough  to  keep 
the  preposition  aloof  from  the  chief  part  of 
the  word,  so  long  as  it  tarries  a  verb ;  there 
is  a  litheness  given  in  this  way  to  a  sentence: 
but  when  we  want  to  make  a  new  word  from 
these  together,  we  ought  never  to  forget  the 
laws  (or,  perhaps,  they  ought  rather  to  be 
called  the  shifts)  of  language.     Though  to 
hang  on  and  to  draw  back  read  well  enough, 
and  a  hanger-on  and  a  drawback  are  not  very 
bad,  how  are  we  to  go  further  ? — how  are 
we  to  form  an  adjective  from  the  last  named  ? 
The  firit  step  was  wrong,  and  now  we  must 
come  to  a  stand.     This  has  been  a  great  bar 
to  tlie  onward  march  of  our  language  ;  it  has 
often  forced  us  to  seek  aid  from  other  tongues, 
when  we  might  have  been  beholden  to  none ; 
and  we  may  come,  in  the  words  of  Johnson, 
•*  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France."  The  French 
also  know  it :  Cousin,  for  one,  looks  forward 
to   the  French   language    decomposing    all 
others.     This,  then,  is  the  chief  difficulty  to 
be  grappled  with.     Another  is,  that  we  have 
given  over  using  many   words  which  ought 
to  enter  largely  into  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds, and  employing,  instead,  all  manner 
of  circumlocutions  ;  thus,/o/^  (people,  popu- 
lation, public,  inhabitants,  <fec.  <fec.)  and  mote, 
(meeting,   assembly,   convention,   congrega- 
tion, synod,   convocation,  congress,)    as   in 


kinsfolk,  folkmote,  wardmote,  halymote,  wit- 
tenagemote ;  and  also  such  prefixes  and 
affixes  as  appear  in  the  following  words, — 
withhold,  withstand,  forbid,  forgive,  growth, 
truth,  health,  wisdom,  freedom,  and  a  few 
others.  Still,  taking  the  language  as  it  is, 
for  better,  for  worse,  a  host  of  words  might 
be  formed  in  Cicero's  1»econd  way.  People 
who  are  far  better  acquainted  with  other 
languages  than  our  own,  not  finding  in  it  at 
the  first  glance  the  words  or  expressions  they 
want,  with  great  modesty  regard  their  own 
inability  as  only  the  weakness  of  their  mothef 
tongue  ;*  or  if  the  language  indeed  fail  them, 
it  is  overlooked  that  though  the  phrase  may 
not  be  there  in  reality,  it  is  there  potentially. 
A  long  array  of  expressions  might  easily,  in- 
deed, be  raked — a  treasure-trove — out  of  the 
Saxon  part  of  our  language,  even  in  its 
present  state,  which  few  dream  of  finding 
there. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  manner  of 
taking  words  from  the  GernAn  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  manner  of  taking  words  from 
the  French ;  we  do  not  take  the  word  itself, 
but  translate  it ;  wo  do  not  say  hand-buch, 
but  hand-book.     Were  we  to  build  houses  in 
Britain  after  the  German,  or  French,  or  Ital- 
ian mode,  we  should  never  think  of  going  to 
the  German,  or  French,  or  Italian  quarries 
for  stone  ;  no  more  do  we  think  of  bringing 
in  the  German  words  themselves :  enough 
for  us  to  imitate.     But  it  is  not  enough  to 
imitate  the  French  and  Latin  words,  we  im- 
port them  ;  not  only  are  we  to  fight   like 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  must  have  a  Greek 
and  Roman  army ,  not  only  are  we  to  keep 
to  the  spirit,  we  must  stick  to  the  letter.     It 
may  be  added,  what  is  too  often  forgotten, 
that,  when  proper  names  are  descriptive,  they 
ought  always  to  be  translated  ;  as,  the  Mid- 
land (not  tne  Mediterranean^  Sea,  Alexander 
ihe  Great,  Charles  the  Bala,  Richard  Lion- 
heart  (not  Coeur  de  Lion),  Saint  John  Qol- 
denmouth  (not  Chryso&tom).     Th^  has  been 
done  in  most  cases  where  we  have  not  stood 
in  awe  of  the  foreign  language,  as  with  the 
names  of  the  North  American  Indians ;  even 
as  the  French  also  have  made  free  with  our 
language,  calling  England,  Angleterre,  and 
as,  in  the  Levant,  they  call  the  above  Greek 
father  Mar  Yuhannah  Foom  Addahab. 

*  This  is  bat  too  common,  and  we  cannot  too 
much  insist  upon  what  has  been  well  said  by 
Qeurge  Herbert,  himself  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  English  language : — 

**  Let  foreifn  nationi  of  their  laofaage  boait. 
What  fiae  variety  each  tongoe  affords : 
I  like  our  laof  aaxe,  as  oor  men  aad  coasts ; 
fTAa  cttmi*!  dr$9§  it  w$U;  went  wU,  Ml  wvrds.** 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  an  objection 
that  is  sometimes  made  against  a  purer  stan- 
dard of  English.  In  the  olden  time  our 
mother  tongue  was  slandered  as  barbarous, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  beat  down  the  slander 
by  calling  it  "  all  a  fantasye,"  and  continuing 
to  write  m  it.  It  is  now  also  darkly  hinted 
that  the  pure  English  part  of  the  mnguage 
is,  when  weighed  with  its  other  half,  wanting 
not  a  little  in  beauty.  But  the  beauty  of  a 
language  (we  take  it)  is  in  having  its  sounds 
musical,  and  its  words  a  speaking  likeness  of 
thought.  For  the  latter,  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  our  own  language  must  ever  be 
to  u$  more  expressive,  more  full  of  word 
painting,  than  any  foreign  one,  and  that, 
therefore,  Saxon  must  so  far  forth  be  more 
beautiful  than  French,  or  Latin,  or  Greek*; 
and  as  to  the  former,  our  greatest  writers 
h^ive  always  awarded  to  Saxon  the  praise  of 
melody.  We  have  already  mentioned  Robert 
Hall,  and  in  the  same  strain  George  Chap- 
man bursts  foith.  The  verses  are  well 
known,  but  they  will  bear  a  repetition : — 

**  And  for  our  long  that  still  id  so  eropayred 
By  travelling  linguists,  I  can  prove  it  clear. 
That  no  toog  hath  the  muse's  utterance  heyred 
For  vcr^e,  and  that  swete  musique  to  the  ear 
Strook  out  of  rime,  so  naturally  as  this." 

And  he  did  prove  it,  the  whole  volume  is  a 
living  voucher. 

Most  objections  are  like  cats ;  they  are. 
very  treacherous,  always  alight  on  their 
legs,  see  in  the  dark,  and  have  nine  lives ; 
do  what  you  like  they  come  to  life  again,  and 
it  is  almost  sheer  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
getting  the  better  of  them.  Yet  they  must 
oe  overthrown ;  and  it  now  behooves  us  to 
sift  the  one  only  reason  given  for  that  on  hand : 
Saxon,  it  is  said,  is  wanting  in  beauty,  be- 
cause those  who  write  it  can  only  write  in 
monosyllables.  AU,  however,  who  chime 
herewith  have  to  be  told,  that  the  guilt  lies 
neither  on  these  luckless  wights,  nor  on  their 
language,  but  with  the  gainsayers  themselves, 
who  have  forgotten  how  to  handle  the  Saxon 
roots,  and  how  to  graft  one  on  to  another, 
and  who,  if  any  else  should  try  his  hand  at 
it,  look  on  with  an  evil  eye,  and  cry  down 
the  attempt  as  an  outrageous  inroad.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  growing  taste 
for  old  English  words,  that  people  employ 
them  daily  more  and  more,  and  that  this 
taste  will  soon  be  the  ruling  one ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  than  one  literary  journal 
could  be  named  that  has  whined  at  the 
change,  bewailing  the  backslidings  of  the 
language.     Still  it  is  not  true  that  there  are 


none  but  these  monosyllables  in  the  Saxon  ; 
there  are  many  of  two,  many  of  three  sylla- 
bles, and  many  much  longer,  brotherhood, 
mckednesB,  onlybegotten,  urrfathomable, 
heaven lymindedness ;  and  whoever  chooses 
may  form  ten  thousand  more,  as  long-winded, 
as  high^ounding,  and  perhaps  also  as  unut- 
terable as  any  of  the  full-mouthed  classic 
words.  Furthermore,  many  words  (English 
is  full  of  them)  that  seem  two  monosyllables, 
might  almost  be  called  diuyllables,  set  up, 
set  on,  shut  out,  shut  in,  and  so  on.  •  It  will 
be  seen  that  when  we  use  such  we  have  to  add 
a  second  preposition,  so  that  the  first  belongs 
to  the  verb  alone,  and  is  properly  insepara- 
ble from  it.  Of  course  we  very  easily  see 
the  jointinff  of  these  words,  and  therefore 
take  them  tor  two,  dubbing  each  a  monosyl- 
lable :  one  might  as  well  break  up  such  words 
never- the-less,  fare-well,  cast-a-way,  into  their 
several  parts,  and  then  rate  them  for  being 
so  small,  or  when  a  gun  or  flute  is  taken  to 
pieces,  sneer  at  their  littleness,  or  quarrel 
with  a  cluster  of  currants  because  each  of 
the  berries  is  so  insignificant.  Formerly 
when  armies  engaged  in  battle  they  were 
drawn  up  in  one  long  line,  fighting  from 
flank  to  flank :  but  a  great  general  broke  up 
this  heavy  mass  into  several  files.  So  that  he 
could  bend  his  front  at  will,  bring  any  troops 
he  chose  into  action,  and,  even  after  the  fi^st 
onslaught,  change  the  whole  order  of  the 
field  ;  and  though  such  a  broken  line  might 
not  have  pleased  an  old  soldier's  eye,  as  hav- 
ing a  look  of  weakness  about  it,  still  it  carried 
the  day,  and  is  everywhere  now  the  arrange- 
ment. There  will  thus  be  an  advantage, 
the  advantage  of  suppleness,  in  having  the 
parts  of  a  word  to  a  certain  degree  kept  by 
themselves  ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  way  with  all 
languages  as  they  become  more  refined ;  and 
so  tar  are  monosyllabic  languages  from  being 
lame  or  ungainly,  that  such  are  the  sweetest 
and  graceful  lest,  as  those  of  Asia ;  and  the 
most  rough  and  untamed  (those  of  North 
America)  abound  in  huge  unkempt  words, — 
yardlongtailed,*  like  fiends.  Those  who  have 
learned  geography  from  Ewing  will  remem- 
ber that  byword  of  schoolboys,  the  greeting 
given  by  the  Mexicans  to  their  priests — Not- 
lazomahuizleopixcatatzin.  It  may  be  added, 
that  in  the  same  address  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted  some  verses  of  Chapman's,  he 
runs  a  tilt  in  behalf  of  the  English  monosyl- 


*  The  reader  must  excuse  this  word.  It  was  the 
coinage  of  Joseph  Hill,  Cowper's  friend,  and  was  a 
great  fiivorite  with  the  Poet  See  Letters,  June  9, 
1786. 
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lables,  making  a  lounge  by  the  way  at  the 
lengthiness  of  French  and  Italian. 

This  then  is  the  only  reason  that  has  ever 
been  given  why  Saxon  shojild  be  deemed  un- 
meet for  the  stately  tread  of  lofty  discourse. 
The  abettors  of  such  a  prejudice  think  they 
write  the  more  nobly  the  more  they  lop  oflf 
the  Idioms  from  the  language  ;  their  idea  of 
good  writing  arises  in  the  shape  of  some  tall 
palm-tree,  without  a  sprig  of  green  on  its 
huge  stalk,  and  but  a  little  tuft  of  leafiness 
to  finish  with.  Those  who  admire  our  old 
English  have  quite  another  standard ;  they 
behold  England's  oak,  with  its  hundred  hands 
outspread  ;  they  love  its  burly  twistings,  and 
knots,  and  jagged  boughs ;  they  are  taken 
with  the  unruly  whims,  and  wreathen  smiles, 
and  all  the  merry  waywardness  of  root  and 
stem,  and  branch  and  twig  and  leaf ;  and  they 
trustfully  lean  on  the  iron  strength  of  the 
whole.  There  is  no  language  wealthier  in 
words,  none  so  wealthy  in  sounds.  The  on- 
ly unpleasant  sound  in  the  language,  the 
same  as  in  the  Ionic,  the  sweetest  of  the 
Greek  dialects,  is  the  hissing  already  alluded 
to ;  (and  they  who  lisp  have  therefore  some 
excuse  for  their  foppery,  like  the  Friar  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  who  did  so 

"  To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tongue.*') 

As  at  present  written,  however,  there  is  that 
dearth  of  scientific  words  which  we  have  not 
attempted  to  conceal.  Were  this  filled  up 
it  might  cope  with  and  outdo  the  German  ; 
we  might  make  it  as  full  and  fruitful,  with 
this  over  and  above,  that  the  Saxon  has  been 
^ound  smooth  by  time,  whereas  the  German 
IS  rough  and  coarse ;  the  one  melting  in  the 
mouth,  the  other  sticking  in  the  throat.  The 
great  fault  is,  we  repeat,  that  when  our  lan- 
guage rises  above  the  material  world,  it  has 
no  longer  a  seed  within  it,  it  becomes  rugged 
and  offensive  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear, 
and  is  only  intelligible  by  means  of  a  foreign 
language.  The  truths  of  science,  instead  of 
being  couched  in  the  Queen's  English  for  all 
the  Queen's  lieges,  are  thus  veiled  and  be- 
clouded in  a  jargon,  which  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin,  but  a  medley  of  both,  with  the 
gathtrings  of  twenty  more.  When  one  thinks 
indeed  of  the  fortunes  of  the  language,  and 
how  its  scientific  half  has  been  scraped  to- 
gether, one  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
its  high  name  and  seeming  power  can,  in  very 
truth,  be  owing  to  its  own  great  strength, 
or  not  rather  to  the  mighty  men  who  wielded 
it,  and  who  could  haply  have  stamped  equal 
power  and  equal  renown  on  the  most  beggar- 
ly slang. 


People  are  so  fond  of  talking  big,  and 
they  find  it  so  much  easier  to  write  Latin — 
than  to  write  Saxon-English,  that  though 
the  right  may  be  known  and  acknowledged, 
they  will,  perhaps,  go  on  doing  the  wrong  ; 
shielding  themselves  with  that  everlasting 
bull  of  Fope's — whatever  is  is  right.  On 
the  strength  of  this,  every  one,  will  or  nill,- 
must  fall  in  with  the  order  of  the  day,  good 
or  bad.  To  many  this  is  no  hardship  ;  they 
yield  they  know  not  what — they  know  not 
why.  If  things  be  sound  at  bottom,  this  is 
right  also,  because  it  keeps  alive  what  is  good, 
and  screens  us  from  endless  change :  but 
what  will  be  said  of  it,  if  it  be  the  means  of 
preserving  what  is  bad,  if  it  keep  alive  a 
practice  that,  we  have  shown,  should  be  done 
away  with  ?  Let  us  remember  the  impor- 
tance of  making  our  pongue  as  thorough  as 
may  be,  and  of  so  handing  it  down  to  after- 
times.  A  language  is  not  ours  to  use  as 
we  list ;  it  belongs  to  all  times,  and  for  the 
present  we  are  entrusted  with  its  keeping. 
Let  it  be  known  also,  that  English  bids  fair 
one  day  to  become  the  language  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  that  blunders  made  now,  or 
erewhile,  cannot  be  amended  then.  This  is 
not  saying  too  much.  It  speeds  from  land 
to  land,  from  sea  to  sea  ;  they  talk  it  in  India 
and  in  America,  the  furthest  East  and  the 
utmost  West ;  at  Gibraltar  too,  and  at  Cape- 
town, the  rounding  points  of  Europe  and 
Africa; 

«*  And  who  in  tfme  knows  whither  we  may  vent 
The  treasures  of  our  tongue?    To  what 
strange  shores 
This  gain  of  our  best  glory  shall  b?  sent. 
To  enrich  the  unknowing  nitions  with  our 
stores  ?" 

The  only  language  which  can  now  pretend 
to  complete  with  it  in  this  walk,  are  the  Ger- 
man and  the  French,  and  English  is  by  na- 
ture more  adapted  than  either  for  becoming 
the  speech  of  vast  multitudes,  being  more 
simple  than  the  one,  more  expressive  than 
the  other,  and  more  musical  than  either. 
Again,  turning  to  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
try, we  may  there  see  another  reason  for  ar- 
riving at  a  similar  conclusion.  The  very  gen- 
eral expectation  of  a  golden  age  is  a  remark- 
abl  e  feature  of  the  present  times.  Some  fish 
for  it  in  political  changes,  but  all  whose  opin- 
ion is  worth  having,  look  tor  it  in  the  world's 
becoming  more  Christain,  in  the  spread  of  the 
Church,  and  thus  also  in  the  spread  both  of 
those  ghostly  blessings  of  which  itself  is  the 
bearer,  and  of  that  social  happiness  of  which 
it  was  meant  to  be  the  harbinger.    Nov^ 
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without  forgetting  that  the  powerful  are  not 
always  the  messengers  of  the  Almighty,  (a 
lesson  so  common  as  to  be  taught  in  every 
fairy  tale,)  but  calmly  and  unvauntingly 
judging  from  the  works  in  English  alone  on 
religion,  in  poetry,  and  philosophy,  we  must 
see  that  it  is  the  tonj^ue  best  fitted  for  going 
on  this  errand,  of  fylfillin^  the  behests  of 
Christian  kindliness ;  its  religion  being  deeply 


practical  and  of  the  best,  as  in  Lei^hton,  and 
Taylor,  and  Bunyan ;  its  philosophy  coming 
home  to  men's  bosoms  and  businesses,  as  in 
fiacon,  and  Lockp,  and  Butler ;  and  its  poe- 
try, as  in  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  being  lofiier, 
and  wiser,  and  better  than  any  other.  This 
is  DO  dream,  and  if  not,  how  weighty  muBt 
become  every  decision  as  to  the  language. 


Sib  Robert  Peel  as  an  Orator. — Sir  | 
Robert  Peel's  speeches  were,  like  himself, 
practical.  Their  eloquence  consisted  in  their 
persuasiveness,  in  the  skill  with  which  the 
arguments  were  evolved,  and  in  the  illustra- 
tions, generally  familiar  and  tangible,  "  to 
the  general.''  His  statements  of  his  case 
were  singularly  lucid — built  up  laboriously, 
and  constructed  with  precision,  so  as  to  make 
them  clear  to  the  least  ready  capacity. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  career  he  had 
as  it  were,  to  instruct  the  public  in  principles 
and  detiiils,  more  especially  on  commercial 
questions ;  and,  of  course,  there  remains 
much  on  record  which  had  only  a  temporary 
and  fleeting  interest.  Moreover,  to  impress 
his  purpose  on  his  hearers,  he  would  fre- 
quently repeat  his  arguments;  which,  though 
effective  in  the  delivery,  was  tedious  to  pe- 
ruse. Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  the  singular  fascina- 
tion of  his  manner,  and  the  pains  he  took  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  various  capacities  he  had 
to  address,  was  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
'  and  influential  speakers  of  his  time.  In  fact 
iiis  was  the  eloquence  adapted  to  a  popular 
assembly,  which  was  to  be  assailed,  not  mere- 
ly through  the  passions  or  the  imagination, 
but  through  prejudices,  habits  of  thought, 
interests  not  always  of  the  highest  order,  as 
well  as  through  reason.     Looking  at  the  ma- 


terials of  which  his  speeches  were  formed, 
the  winning  art  of  the  speaker  was  the  more 
to  be  admired.  Let  us  add,  that  when  the 
ordinary  necessities  of  debate  did  not  com- 
pel Sir  Robert  Peel  to  descend  to  the  level 
of  the  average  of  his  hearers,  he  could  be  as 
lofty  and  philosophical  as  the  most  elaborate 
orators.  His  personal  vindications  at  great 
crises  of  his  life  were  characterized  by  a 
striking  dignity,  which  uniformly  commanded 
respect  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Such 
a  combination  of  qualities — of  wisdom,  the 
fruit  of  long  experience — of  caution,  the  con- 
sequence, not  of  timidity  but  of  prudence — 
of  boldness,  tempered  by  sagacity — of  infor- 
mation, gleaned  through  a  long  and  labori- 
ous public  life — of  high  probity  and  sensitive 
honor — of  statesmanlike  wisdom,  not  disdain- 
ing popular  inQuence  and  sympathy — of  elo- 
quence spontaneously  springing  from  the  pe- 
culiar wants  of  his  position,  and  intuitively 
adapted  to  the  occasions  of  its  exercise — such 
a  rare  union  of  many  requisites  for  a  states- 
man and  minister  in  a  popular  government 
will  not  soon  be  seen  again  in  any  individual. 
Nowhere  will  his  loss  be  more  deplored  than 
in  that  House  of  Commons  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  rule,  by  the  power  of  his  per- 
suasive eloquence,  with  almost  absolute  sway. 
— Morning  Chronicle. 
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If  these  volumes  gave  the  personal  as  well 
as  literary  life  of  the  author,  he  would  rank 
as  a  second  Boswell — only  with  not  so  great 
a  man  for  the  hero.  He  would  be  his  own 
Boswell.  He  is  proud  of  L.  H.,  even  of  his 
little  peculiarities,  not  to  say  failings.  He 
takes  the  liberty  of  differing  sometimes  with 
him  in  opinion — but  not  rudely.  Circum- 
stances have  changed.  If  L.  H.  had  written 
now,  he  might  have  modified  his  expressions 
in  some  degree:  but,  after  all,  they  were 
right  at  the  time.  In  fact,  he  toadies  him- 
self a  little — that  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  over 
the  whole  is  spread  so  genuine  an  air  of  bon- 
hommie  that  the  reader  s  attempts  to  demur 
are  fruitless.  Where  he  does  not  coincide, 
he  at  least  acquiesces  ;  he  grows  kindlier  and 
couthier  as  he  and  his  author  go  on  toge- 
ther ;  and  at  last  he  fairly  slips  his  arm  into 
his,  calls  him  L.  H.  to  his  face  without  the 
Mister,  and  slides  into  his  humor  as  men  do 
into  that  of  a  genial  companion  over  t*other 
bottle. 

The  personal  history,  we  repeat,  is  omit- 
ted, for  we  are  neither  to  be  talked  nor  title- 
paged  out  of  our  senses.  All  we  learn  from 
the  book  is,  that  he  was  born  at  S juthgate  of 
such  and  such  parents  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber 1784,  and  that  in  due  time  he  quaffed 
Helicon  and  sky-blue  at  Christ's  Hospital. 
After  that  we  find  him  commencing  certain 
publications — then  we  discover  that  he  is 
married — then  we  accompany  him  on  a  plea- 
sure ramble  to  Italy  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children — then  we  are  all  at  home  again — 
and,  finally,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  he 
has  received  a  pension  from  government. 
But  in  lieu  of  personal  and  family  details  we 
have  scenes,  portraits,  characters,  opinions, 
and  quotations  from  his  own  works  without 
number.  This  injures  the  book  as  a  whole, 
and  may  make  some  people  even  suppose  it 
to  be  tedious  in  its  discursiveness;  but  in 
point  of  fact,  although  it  wants  a  sufficiently- 

*  A  very  neat  edition  of  this  genial  and  engaging 
work,  of  wliicb  euch  pleasant  specimens  are  here 
given,  has  been  recently  issued  by  the  enterprising 
house  of  Haepu  A  fiaoTHiss,  New  York. 


marked  thread  of  narrative  to  hold  on  by  as 
you  go  through  the  volumes,  there  is  interest 
and  amusement  in  every  page  taken  separ- 
ately, and  a  pleasanter  table-book,  therefore, 
could  not  readily  be  found. 

From  his  father,  a  Barbadian,  who  was 
always  going  to  be  made  a  bishop  but  never 
was,  Mr.  Hunt  received  for  his  sole  inherit- 
ance— ^and  a  rich  one  it  was — a  happy  tem- 
perament, which  his  mother  in  vain  endea- 
vored to  qualify.  "  I  may  call  myself,'*  says 
he,  "  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  etymological 
not  excepted,  a  son  of  mirth  and  melancholy ; 
for  my  father's  Christian  name  (as  old  stu- 
dents of  onomancy  would  have  heard  with 
serious  faces)  was  Isaac,  which  is  Hebrew  for 
"laughter;"  and  my  mother's  was  Mary, 
which  comes  from  a  word  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, signifying  "bitterness."  And, indeed, 
as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  my 
mother  smile,  except  in  sorrowful  tenderness, 
so  my  father's  shouts  of  laughter  are  now 
ringing  in  my  ears.  Not  at  any  expense  to 
her  gravity,  for  he  loved  her,  and  thought  ^ 
her  an  angel  on  earth,  but  because  his  ani- 
mal spirits  were  invincible.  I  inherit  from 
my  mother  a  tendency  to  jaundice,  which  at 
times  has  made  me  melancholy  enough.  I 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  I  have  passed  a  day 
during  half  my  life  without  reflections,  the 
first  germs  of  which  are  traceable  to  suffer- 
ings which  this  tendency  once  cost  me.  My 
prevailing  temperament,  nevertheless,  is  my 
father's  ;  and  it  has  not  only  enabled  me  to 
turn  those  reflections  into  sources  of  traa- 
quility  and  exaltation,  but  helped  my  love  of 
my  mother's  memory  to  take  a  sort  of  pride 
in  the  infirmity  which  she  bequeathed  me." 
This  father,  it  appears,  was  somewhat  wild 
for  a  clergy  maft  ;  but  he  was  fond  of  sermons 
nevertheless,  and  of  reading  the  Bible,  and 
above  all,  he  was  what  his*  son  called  some- 
body else,  "  very  generous  and  handsome- 
minded — a  genuine  human  being." 

The  impressions  made  in  youth  upon  a 
happy  temperament  are  always  lasting  and 
always  delightful,  while  a  differently  con- 
stituted individual  only  learns  to  enjoy  as  he 
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gets  along,  and  looks  back  with  disgust  upon^ 
his  early  days.  The  youth*  of  Leigh  Hunt 
was  a  paradise.  He  remembers  with  com- 
placency his  blue  gown,  knee-breeches,  and 
yellow  stockings  at  Christ's  Hospital ;  and  if 
the  small  beer  was  undrinkable,  he  was  al- 
lowed water  with  his  bread  instead.  He  has 
been  told  that  the  cranberries  he  has  met 
with  since  must  have  been  as  fine,  and  as 
large  and  juicy  as  the  cranberries  of  those 
days ;  but  nevertheless  he  cannot  persuade 
himself  that  he  ever  ate  a  true  cranberry- tart 
since  he  used  to  visit  in  Austin-Friars: 
''  Blessed  house !  May  a  blessing  be  upon 
your  rooms,  and  your  lawn,  and  your  neigh- 
boring garden,  and  the  quiet  old  monastic 
name  of  your  street !  and  may  it  never  be  a 
thoroughfare !  and  may  all  your  inmates  be 
happy !  Would  to  God  one  could  renew  at 
a  moment's  notice  the  happy  hours  we  have 
enjoyed  in  past  times  with  the  same  circles, 
and  in  the  same  houses !  A  planet  with  such 
a  privilege  would  be  a  great  hft  nearer  hea- 
ven. What  prodigious  eveningi,  reader,  we 
would  have  of  it !  What  fine  pieces  of  child- 
hood, of  youth,  of  manhood — ay,  and  of  age 
as  long  as  our  friends  lasted !" 
'  Christ's  Hospital  was  of  course  not  all  sun- 
shine, otherwise  the  sunshine  would  not  have 
been  prized.  It  had  even  a  horror  of  its  own, 
and  as  this  was  of  an  original  kind,  we  intro- 
duce it  to  our  readers  by  its  name  of  the 
Fazzer. 

"  The  Fazzer  was  known  to  be  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  boys  themselves.  In  fact,  he 
consisted  of  one  of  the  most  impudent  of  the 
lugger  ones ;  but  as  it  was  his  custom  to 
disguise  his  face,  and  as  this  aggravated  the 
terror  which  made  the  little  boys  hide  their 
own  faces,  his  participation  of  our  common 
human  nature  only  increased  the  supernatu- 
ral fearfulness  of  his  pretensions.  His  office 
as  Fazzer  consisted  in  being  audacious,  un- 
known, and  frightening  the  boys  at  night ; 
sometimes  by  pulling  them  out  of  their  beds  ; 
sometimes  by  simply  fazzing  their  hair 
('fazzing'  meant  pulling  or  vexing,  like  a 
goblin ;)  sometimes  (which  was  horriblest  of 
all)  by  quietly  giving  us  to  understand,  in 
some  way  or  other,  that  the  'Fazzer  was 
out' — that  is  to  say,  out  of  his  own  bed ; 
and  then  being  seen  (by  those  who  dared  to 
look)  sitting,  or  otherwise  making  his  appear- 
ance, in  his  white  shirt,  motionless  and  dumb. 
It  was  a  very  good  horror  of  its  kind.  The 
Fazzer  was  our  Dr.  Faust  us,  our  elf,  our 
spectre,  our  Flibbertigibbet  who  *  put  knives 
in  our  pillows,  and  halters  in  our  pews.'  He 
was  Jones,  it  is  true,  or  Smith ;  but  he  was 


somebody  else — an  anomaly,  a  duality,  Smith 
and  sorcery  united.  My  fnend  Charles  Oilier 
should  have  written  a  book  about  him.  He 
was  our  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  and  yet  a 
common  boy." 

The  chief  luxury  was  spending  money 
when  there  was  any  to  spend.  Hunt's  pa- 
rents were  both  as  "  generous  as  daylight" 
(he  forgets  the  assessed  tax !)  *'  but  they  could 
not  give  what  they  had  not ;"  so  the  task  of 
teaching  him  the  use  of  money  was  reserved 
for  his  rich  aunt,  who  presented  him  some- 
times with  a  half-guinea.  The  first  that  came 
was  a  poser.  What  to  do  with  so  vast  a 
sum  ?  He  held  a  consultation  with  his  com- 
panions, and  ''  one  shilling  was  devoted  to 
pears,  another  to  apples,  another  to  cakes, 
and  so  on,  all  to  be  bought  immediately,  as 
they  were ;  till  earning  to  the  sixpence,  and 
being  struck  with  a  recollection  that  I  ought 
to  do  something  useful  with  that,  I  bought 
six-penn'orth  of  shoe-strings." 

At  length  the  time  came  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  his  entrance  into  the  world  ; 
and  after  going  bare-headed  for  eight  years, 
except  on  the  rare  occasion  when  he  stuck 
hb  little  crumpet  of  a  cap  on  its  few  inches  of 
pericranium,  he  was  made  to  assume  that 
strange  uncomfortable  absurdity — a  hat. 

"  I  then  cared  as  little  for  the  rains  as  I  did 
for  anything  else.  I  had  now  a  vague  sense 
of  worldly  trouble,  and  of  a  great  and  serious 
change  in  my  condition  ;  besides  which,  I  had 
to  quit  my  old  cloisters,  and  my  playmates, 
and  long  habits  of  all  sorts ;  so  that,  what 
was  a  very  happy  moment  to  schoolboys  in 
general,  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  painful 
of  my  life.  I  surprised  my  school -fel- 
lows and  the  master  with  the  melancholy 
of  my  tears.  I  took  leave  of  my  books,  of 
my  friends,  of  my  seat  in  the  grammar-school, 
of  my  good- hearted  nurse  and  her  daughter, 
of  my  bed,  of  the  cloisters,  and  of  the  very 
pump  out  of  which  I  had  taken  so  many  deli- 
cious draughts,  as  if  I  should  never  see  them 
again,  though  I  meant  to  come  every  day. 
The  fatal  hat  was  put  on;  my  father  was 
come  to  fetch  me. 

We,  hand  in  hand,  with  strange  new  steps  and 

slow, 
Through  Holbom  look  our  meditative  way." 

But*  he  carried  his  youth  with  him,  and 
his  predisposition  to  be  happy,  and  to  love 
and  admire  the  beautiful  wherever  he  found 
it :  a  Httle  girl  standing  in  a  little  river  with 
bare  legs  washing  some  Hnen  realized  one  of 
those  visions  of  which  he  expected  to  find 
the  world  full.     This  was  a  vision  of  an  oval 
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face,  with  blue  eyes  full  of  gentle  astonish- 
ment, and  a  profusion  of  flaxen  locks  on  either 
side.  But  at  that  time  he  took  "  every  beauty 
for  an  Arcadian,  and  every. brook  for  a  fairy 
stream ;  and  the  reader  would  be  surprised 
if  he  knew  to  what  extent  I  have  a  similar 
tendency  still.  I  find  the  same  possibilities 
by  another  path." 

A  little  later  he  saw  another  vision  on  the 
stage,  and  his  description  of  it  is  one  of  the 
best  things  in  the  book,  or  perhaps  in  any 
book.  "Mrs.  Jordan  was  inimitable  in  exem- 
plifying the  consequences  of  too  much  re- 
straint in  ill-educated  country-girls,  in  romps, 
in  hoydens,  and  in  wards  on  whom  the  mer- 
cenary have  designs.  She  wore  a  bib  and 
tucker,  and  pinafore,  with  a  bouncing  pro- 
priety, fit  to  make  the  boldest  spectator 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  bringing  such  a  house- 
hold lesponsibility  on  his  shoulders.  To  see 
her  when  thus  attired  shed  blubbering  tears 
for  some  disappointment,  and  eat  all  the 
while  a  great  thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
weeping,  and  moaning,  and  munching,  and 
eyeing  at  every  bite  the  part  she  meant  to 
bite  next,  was  a  lesson  against  will  and  appe- 
tite worth  a  hundred  sermons  of  our  friends 
on  board  the  hoy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  could  assuredly  have  done  and  said 
nothing  at  all  calculated  to  make  such  an 
impression  in  favor  of  amiableness  as  she  did, 
when  she  acted  in  gentle,  generous,  and 
confiding  characters.  The  way  in  which  she 
would  take  a  friend  by  the  cheek  and  kiss 
her,  or  make  up  a  quarrel  with  a  lover,  or 
coax  a  guardian  into  good-humor,  or  sing 
(without  accompaniment)  the  son^  of  '  Since 
then  I'm  Doomed,'  or,  '  In  the  Dead  of  the 
Night,'  trusting,  as  she  had  a  right  to  do, 
and  as  the  house  wished  her  to  do,  to  the 
sole  effect  of  her  sweet,  mellow,  and  loving 
voice — the  reader  will  pardon  me,  but  tears 
of  pleasure  and  regret  come  into  my  eyes  at 
the  recollection,  as  if  she  personified  what- 
soever was  happy  at  that  period  of  life,  and 
which  has  gone  like  herself.  The  very  sound 
of  the  little  familiar  word  hud  from  her  lips 
(the  abbreviation  of  husband,)  as  she  packed 
it  closer,  as  it  were,  in  the  utterance,  and 
pouted  it  up  with  fondness  in  the  man's  faee, 
taking  him  at  the  same  time  by  the  chin,  was 
a  whole  concentrated  world  of  the  power  of 
loving." 

Reading,  then,  came  to  multiply  his  visions, 
and  more  especially  the  reading  of  the  *'  Par- 
naso  Italiano,"  a  collection  of  poetry  in  fifty- 
six  12mo.  volumes,  for  whicn  he  joyfully 
paid  £30,  under  rather  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances.    He   was   condemned  to   two 


years'  imprisonment  for  a  political  libel,  and 
the  "  Pamaso"  was  a  *'  lump"  of  sunshine  on 
his  shelves,  in  which  nymphs,  enchantresses, 
magicians,  heathen  gods,  and  Christian  saints, 
disported  themselves  together.  The  reader, 
he  tells  us,  would  be  surprised  to  know  to 
what  a  literal  extent  this  was  the  case  ;  but 
why  should  he  be  surprised,  knowing  as  he 
does  the  kind  of  abode  into  which  this  matter- 
of-fact  observer  metamorphosed  his  prison  ? 
"  I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses ; 
I  had  the  ceiling  colored  with  clouds  and 
sky;  the  barred  wmdows  I  screened  with 
!  Venetian  blinds ;  and  when  my  bookcases 
were  set  up,  with  their  busts  and  flowers 
and  a  pianoforte  made  their  appearance,  per- 
haps there  was  not  a  handsomer  room  on 
that  side  the  water.  I  took  a  pleasure,  when 
a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to  see  him 
come  in  and  stare  about  him.  The  surprise 
on  issuing  from  the  Borough,  and  passing 
through  the  avenues  of  a  jail,  was  dramatic. 
Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no  other 
such  room  except  in  a  f^ry  tale.  But  I  pos- 
sessed another  surprise ;  which  was  a  garden. 
There  was  a  little  yard  outside  the  room, 
railed  off  from  another  belonging  to  the 
neighboring  ward.  This  yard  I  shut  in  with 
green  palings,  adorned  with  a  trellis,  bordered 
it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth  from  a  nursery, 
and  even  contrived  to  have  a  grass-plot. 
The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young 
trees.  There  was  an  apple-tree  from  whicn 
we  managed  to  get  a  pudding  the  second 
year.  As  to  my  flowers,  they  were  allowed 
to  be  perfect.  Thomas  Moore,  who  came  to 
see  me  with  Lord  Byron,  told  me  he  had 
seen  no  such  heart's-ease.  I  bought  the 
*  Pamaso  Italiano'  while  in  prison,  and  used 
often  to  think  of  a  passage  in  it  while  look- 
ing ^t  this  miniature  piece  of  horticulture  :— 

'  Mio  picciol  orto, 
A  me  »ei  vigna,  e  campo,  e  selva,  e  prate.* 

BlXDI. 

*  My  little  garden, 
To  me  thou'rt  vineyard,  field,  and  meadow,  and 
MTood.' 

Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather, 
sometimes  under  an  awning.  In  autumn  my 
trellises  were  hung  with  scarlet  runners, 
which  added  to  the  flowery  investment.  I 
used  to  shut  my  eyes  in  my  arm-chair,  and 
affect  to  think  myself  hundreds  of  miles  off." 

But  this  was  nothing.  Any  •*  decorator  " 
might  have  done  as  much  ;  but  Leigh  Hunt, 
by  dint  of  imagination,  without  any  assistance 
from  material  objects,  converted  the  large 
garden  of  the  prison  into  an  extensive  do- 
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main,  certainly  as  large  as  a  gentleman's 
park  at  the  least.  He  divided  this  ground 
into  districts,  dressed  himself  elaborately, 
put  on  his  gloves,  and  taking  a  book  under 
his  arm,  sallied  forth  to  enjoy  a  long  walk, 
requesting  his  wife  not  to  wait  dinner  if  he 
should  be  too  late.  In  this  prison  he  wrote 
poetry  by  the  mile,  and  saw  friends  by  the 
score  ;  and  so  mightily  were  his  visitors  af- 
fected by  the  state  which  surrounded  him, 
that  even  the  radical  Hazlitt  would  stand 
with  his  hat  off  on  the  threshold,  which  his 
host  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
pass. 

Perhaps  the  best  things  in  this  work  are 
the  author's  opinions  of  men  and  books. 
They  are  always  clear,  sparkling,  racy,  fre- 
quently just,  but  rarely  profound.     The  fling 
at  Izaak  Walton  is  admirable,  and  his  home 
question  to  those  who  seek  amusement  in 
sufferings  that  are  unnecessary  and  unavoid- 
able is  worth  a  sermon.     The  strange  thing 
is,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  make 
a  practice  of  impaling  living  creatures  on  an 
iron   instrument,  which  they  then  recreate 
themselves  by  trying  to  tear  through  the 
entrails  of  other  living  creatures,  are  con- 
sidered  all    the   more    amiable    for    these 
devilries.    Angling  is  decidedly  an  innocent, 
nay,  a  Christian  employment,  for  somehow 
or  other  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  sort  of 
affinity  with  religion!      "As  to  old   Izaak 
Walton,  who  is  put  forward  as  a  substitute 
for  argument  on  this  question,  and  whose 
sole  merits  consisted  in  his  having  a  taste  for 
nature  and  his  being  a  respectable  citizen, 
the  trumping  him  up  into  an  authority  and  a 
kind  of  saint  is  a  burlesque.  He  was  a  writer 
of  conventionalities ;  who,  having  comfortably 
feathered  his  nest,  as  he  thought,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come,  concluded  he 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  amuse  him- 
self by  putting  worms  on  a  hook  and  fish 
into  his  stomach,   and   so  go   to  Heaven, 
chuckling  and  singing  psalms.     There  would 
be  something  in  such  a  man  and  in  his  book 
offensive  to  a  real  piety,  if  that  piety  did  not 
regard  whatever  has  happened  in  the  world, 
great  and  small,  with  an  eye  that  makes  the 
Best  of  what  is  perplexing,  and   trusts  to 
eventual  good  out  of  the  worst.    Walton  was 
not  the  hearty  and  thorough  advocate  of 
nature  he  is  supposed  to  have  been.     There 
would  have  been  something  to  say  for  him 
on  that  score,  had  he  looked  upon  the  sum  of 
evil  as  a  thing  not  to  be  diminished.    But  he 
shared  the  opmions  of  the  most  commonplace 
believers  in  sin  and  trouble,  and  only  con- 
gratulated himself  on  being  exempt  from  their 


consequences.  The  overweening  old  man 
found  himself  comfortably  off  somehow ;  and 
it  is  good  that  he  did.  It  is  a  comfort  to  all 
of  us,  wise  or  foolish.  But  to  reverence  him 
is  a  jest.  You  might  as  well  make  a  god  of 
an  otter.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  because  of  the 
servitor  manners  of  Walton  and  his  biogra- 
phies of  divines  (all  anglers,)  wrote  an  idle 
line  about  his  '  meekness '  and  his  '  heavenly 
memory.*  When  this  is  quoted  by  the  gen- 
tle brethren,  it  will  be  as  well  if  they  add  to 
it  another  passage  from  the  same  poet,  which 
returns  to  the  only  point  at  issue,  and  upsets 
the  old  gentleman  altogether.  Mr.  Words- 
worth's admonition  to  us  is — 

*  Never  to  link  oar  pastime  or  our  pride 

With  suffering  to  the  meanest  thing  that  lives.' 

The  remarks  on  Hogarth,  and  on  the  les- 
sons to  youth  generally,  which  were  fashion- 
able during  our  author's  nonage,  are  likewise 
in  Mr.  Hunt's  best  style.     Every  good  boy 
was  to  ride  in  his  coach  and  be  a  lord  mayor, 
and  every  bad  boy  was  to  be  hung  or  eaten 
by  Rons ;  and  so  Hogarth's  *'  Apprentices  " 
identify  virtue  with  prosperity  and  vice  with 
bad  fortune.     Hogarth,  however,  "  in  most 
of  his  pictures,  was  as  healthy  a  moralist  as 
he  supposed  himself,  but  not  for  the  reasons 
which  he  supposed.  The  Gods  he  worshipped 
were  Truth   and   Prudence ;    but   he   saw 
more  of  the  carnal  than  spiritual  beauties  of 
either.     He  was  somewhat  of  a  vulgarian  in 
intention  as  well  as  mode.     But  wherever 
there  is  genius,  there  is  a  genial  something 
greater  than  the  accident  of  breeding,  than 
the  prevailing  disposition,  or  even  than  the 
conscious  design  ;  and  this  portion  of  divinity 
within  the  painter,  saw  fair-play  between  his 
conventional  and  immortal  part.     It  put  the 
beauty  of  color  into  his  mirth,  the  counter- 
action of  mirth  into  his  melancholy,  and  a 
lesson  beyond  his  intention  into  all :  that  is 
to  say,  it  suggested  redemptions  and   first 
causes   for   the  objects   of  his  satire ;   and 
thus  vindicated  the  justice  of  nature  at  the 
moment,  when  he  was  thinking  of  little  but 
the  pragmaticalness  of  art."  ^*  Sand  ford  and 
Merton  '  was  the  first  healthy  juvenile  book 
that   appeared  ,*    and   in   the  present    day, 
although  there  are  of  course  varieties  of  merit 
in  such   productions  as  in  others,  there  is 
little  or  no  absolute  trash. 

Campbell  gave  our  author  the  idea  of  a 
French  Virgil — "  Something  a  little  more  cut 
and  dry  than  I  had  looked  for ;  compact  and 
elegant,  critical  and  acute,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  authorship  upon  him :  a  taste  over- 
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anxious  not  to  commit  itself,  and  refining  and 
diminisbinff  nature  as  in  a  drawing-room 
mirror.  This  fancy  was  strengthened  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  by  his  expatiating  on 
the  greatness  of  Racine.  I  think  he  had  a 
volume  of  the  French  poet  in  his  hand.  His 
skull  was  sharply  cut  and  fine  ;  with  plenty, 
according  to  the  phrenologists,  both  of  the 
reflective  and  amative  organs :  and  his  poetry 
will  bear  them  out.  For  a  lettered  solitude, 
and  a  bridal  properly  got  up,  both  according 
to  law  and  luxury,  commend  us  to  the  lovely 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  His  face  and  person 
were  rather  on  a  small  scale ;  his  features 
regular ;  his  eye  lively  and  penetrating ;  and 
when  he  spoke,  dimples  played  about  his 
mouth  ;  which,  nevertheless,  had  something 
restrained  and  close  in  it.  Some  gentle 
Puritan  seemed  to  have  crossed  the  breed, 
and  to  have  left  a  stamp  on  his  face,  such  as 
we  often  see  in  the  female  Scotch  face  rather 
than  the  male.  But  he  appeared  not  at  all 
grateful  for  this  ;  and  when  his  critiques  and 
his  Virgilianism  were  over,  very  unlike  a 
Puritan  he  talked  !  " 

Sir  Walter  Scott  he  considers  to  be,  upon 
the  whole,  "  the  greatest  writer  Scotland  has 
produced  ;"  but  we  doubt  whether  he  com- 
prehends well  in  what  this  greatness  con- 
sisted. His  being  *'  the  least  quotable  for 
sententiousness  or  wit,  or  any  other  memor- 
able brevity,  in  the  whole  circle  of  illustrious 
writers,"  is  not  a  defect  in  Scott's  literary 
character,  as  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  consider  it. 
Scott  was  an  artist — that  is  the  whole  secret. 
His  efforts  were  directed,  not  to  minute 
points  of  the  picture,  but  to  the  general  effect. 
He  was  more  a  writer  of  epics  than  of  epi- 
grams. The  very  rapidity  with  which  he 
wrote  shows  his  possession  of  the  subject, 
while  it  necessarily  involves  a  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  finish  and  nicety  of  details. 

Here  is  his  sketch  of  Wordsworth  : — "  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  whom  Mr.  Hazlitt  designated 
as  one  that  would  have  had  the  wide  circle 
of  his  humanities  made  still  wider,  and  a 
good  deal  more  pleasant,  by  dividing  a  little 
more  of  his  time  between  his  lakes  in  West- 
moreland and  the  hotels  of  the  metropolis, 
had  a  dignified  manner,  with  a  deep  and 
roughish  but  not  unpleasing  voice,  and  an 
exalted  mode  of  speaking.  He  had  a  habit 
of  keeping  his  left  hand  in  the  bosom  of  his 
waistcoat ;  and  in  this  attitude,  except  when 
he  turned  round  to  take  one  of  the  subjects 
of  his  criticism  from  the  shelves  (for  his  con- 
temporaries were  there  also,)  he  sat  dealing 
forth  his  eloquent  but  hardly  catholic  judg- 
ments.    In  his  '  father's  house'  there  were 


not  '  many  mansions.'  He  was  as  sceptical 
on  the  merits  of  all  kinds  of  poetry  but  one, 
as  Richardson  was  on  those  of  the  novels  of 
Fielding.  Under  the  study  in  which  my 
visitor  and  I  were  sitting  was  an  archway, 
leading  to  a  nursery-ground  ;  a  cart  happen- 
ed to  go  through  it  while  I  was  inquiring 
whether  he  would  take  any  refreshment ; 
and  he  uttered,  in  so  lofty  a  voice,  the  words, 
'  Anything  which  is  going  forward^  that  I 
felt  inclined  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
take  a  piece  of  the  cart.  Lamb  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  it.  But  this  was  a  levity 
which  would  neither  have  been  so  proper  on 
my  part,  after  so  short  an  acquaintance,  nor 
very  intelligible  perhaps,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  to  the  serious  poet.  There  are  good- 
humored  warrants  for  smiling  which  lie  deep- 
er even  than  Mr.  Wordsworth's  thoughts 
for  tears.  I  did  not  see  this  distinguished 
person  again  till  thirty  years  afterwards, 
when,  I  should  venture  to  say,  his  manner 
was  greatly  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the 
former  instance,  indeed  quite  natural  and 
noble,  with  a  cheerful  air  of  animal  as  well 
spiritual  confidence ;  a  gallant  bearing,  curi- 
ously reminding  one  of  a  certain  illustrious 
duke,  as  I  have  seen  him  walking  some  doz- 
en years  ago  by  a  lady's  side,  with  no  unbe- 
coming oblivion  of  his  time  of  life.  .  .  . 
Walter  Scott  said  that  the  eyes  of  Bums 
were  the  finest  he  ever  saW.  I  cannot  say 
the  same  of  Mr.  Wordsworth — that  is,  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  even  of  the 
profound.  But  certainly  I  never  beheld  eyes 
that  looked  so  inspired  or  supernatural.  They 
were  like  fires  half  burning,  half  smouldering, 
with  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  two  caverns. 
One  might  imagine  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have 
had  sucn  eyes.'  , 

His  portrait  of  Lamb  is,  upon  the  whole, 
good,  though  finical.  "As  his  frame,  so  was 
his  genius.  It  was  as  fit  for  thought  as  could 
be,  and  equally  as  unfit  for  action  :  and  tnis 
rendered  him  melancholy,  apprehensive,  hu- 
morous, and  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
everything  as  it  was,  both  from  tenderness  of 
heart  and  abhorrence  of  alteration.  His  un- 
derstanding was  too  great  to  admit  an  absur- 
dity ;  his  frame  was  not  strong  enough  to 
deliver  it  from  a  fear.  His  sensibility  to  ^ 
strong  contrasts  was  the  foundation  of  his 
humor,  which  was  that  of  a  wit  at  once  mel- 
ancholy and  willing  to  be  pleased.  He  would 
beard  a  superstition,  and  shudder  at  the  old 
phantasm  while  he  did  it.  One  could  have 
imagined  him  cracking  a  jest  in  the  teeth  of 
a  ghost,  and  then  mdtin^  uvtA'0^^\^cs&L'- 
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self,  out  of  a  sympathy  with  the  awful,  .  .  . 
I  should  say  he  condescended  to  be  a  puns- 
ter, if  condescension  had  been  a  word  befit- 
ting wisdom  like  his.     Being  told  that  some- 
body had  lampooned  him,  he  said,   '  Very 
well,  ril  Lamb-pun  him/     His  puns  were 
admirable,  and  often  contained  as  deep  things 
as    the   wisdom  of  some  who  have  greater 
names — such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  Nicole 
the  Frenchman,  who  was  a  baby  to  him.  He 
would  have  cracked  a  score  of  jokes  at  him 
worth  his  whole  book  of  sentences  :  pelted 
his  head  with  pearls.     Nicole  would  not  have 
understood  him,  but  Rochefoucault  would, 
and  Pascal  too  ;  and  some  of  our   old  Eng- 
lishmen would   have  understood   him    still 
better.     He   would    have    been  worthy   of 
hearing  Shakspeare  read  one  of  his  scenes 
to  him,  hot  from  the   brain.  ...  He  was 
fond  of  telling  wild  stories  to  children,  en- 
grafted on  things  about  them ;  wrote  letters 
to  people  abroad,  telling  them  that  a  friend 
of  theirs  had  come  out  in  genteel  comedy  ; 
and  persuaded  George  Dyer  that  Lord  Cas- 
ilereagh   was   the    author  of   *  Waverley  !* 
...     He  knew  how  many  false  conclusions 
and  pretensions  are  made  by  men  who  pro- 
fess to  be  guided  by  facts  only,  as  if  facts 
could  not  be  misconceived,  or  figments  taken 
for  them  ;  and  therefore  one  day,  when  some- 
body was  speaking  of  a  person  who  valued 
himself    on    being    a    matter-of-fact    man, 
*Jfow,'  s-iid  he,  *  I  value  myself  on  being  a 
matte r-oMie  man.' "  But  Lamb,  for  all  that, 
was  a  man  of  great  veracity,  although  even 
the  truth  he  told  sometimes  in  jest.     The 
writer  of  these  columns  once  met  him  at 
dinner  (for  the  first  time),  and  on  being  asked 
to  take  wine  with  him,  replied  with  some 
empressement  of  manner;   on  which  Lamb, 
stretching  forward  confidentially,  remarked 
in' his  stuttering  way — which  seemed  to  give 
point  to  his  jokes  rather  than  otherwise — 
•*  But  don't  think  anything  of  that,  for  I  would 
t — take  wine  with  anybody  P* 

Coleridge  next.  Coleridge  was  as  little 
fitted  for  action  as  Lamb,  but  on  a  different 
account.  His  person  was  of  a  good  height, 
but  as  sluggish  and  solid  as  the  other's  was 
light  and  fragile.  He  had,  perhaps,  suffered 
it  to  look  old  before  its  time  for  want  of  ex- 
ercise. His  hair  was  white  at  fifty;  and  as 
he  generally  dressed  in  black,  and  had  a 
very  tranquil  demeanor,  his  appearance  was 

gentlemanly,  and  for  several  years  before  his 
eath  was  reverend.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  something  invincibly  young  in  the  look 
of  his  face.  It  was  round  and  fresh-colored, 
with  agreeable  features,  and  an  open,  indolent, 


good-natured  mouth.  This  boy-like  expres- 
sion was  very  becoming  in  one  who  dreamed 
and  speculated  as  he  did  when  he  was  really 
a  boy,  and  who  passed  his  life  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a  book  and  his 
flowers.  His  forehead  was  prodigious — a 
great  piece  of  placid  marble — ^and  his  fine 
eyes,  in  which  all  the  activity  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  concentrate,  moved  under  it  with 
a  sprightly  ease,  as  if  it  was  pastime  to  them 
to  carry  all  that  thought.'  He  does  not  con- 
sider him  to  have  been  the  ethereal  being  he 
is  represented  by  Hazlitt.  "  I  fancied  him  a 
good-natured  wizard,  very  fond  of  earth,  and 
conscious  of  reposing  with  weight  enough  in 
his  easy-chair,  but  able  to  conjure  his  ethe- 
realities about  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
He  could  also  change  them  by  thousands, 
and  dismiss  them  as  easily  when  his  dinner 
came.  It  was  a  mighty  intellect  put  upon  a 
sensual  body ;  and  the  reason  why  he  did 
little  more  with  it  than  talk  and  dream  was, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  such  a  body  to  do 
little  else.  I  do  not  mean  that  Coleridge 
was  a  sensualist  in  an  ill  sense.  He  was 
capable  of  too  many  innocent  pleasures  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  the  way  that  a  man 
of  the  world  would  take  it.  The  idlest 
things  he  did  would  have  had  a  warrant. 
But  if  all  the  senses,  in  their  time,  did  not 
find  lodging  in  that  humane  plenitude  of  his, 
never  believe  that  they  did  in  Thomson  or  in 
Boccaccio.  Two  affirmatives  in  him  made  a 
negative.  He  was  very  metaphysical  and 
very  corporeal;  so  in  mooting  everything, 
he  said  (so  to  speak)  nothing.  His  brains 
pleaded  all  sorts  of  questions  before  him,  and 
lie  heard  them  with  so  much  impartiality 
(his  spleen  not  giving  him  any  trouble)  that 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  sit  in  his  easy- 
chair  and  hear  them  for  ever,  without  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  It  has  been  said  (indeed  he 
said  himself)  that  he  took  opium  to  deaden 
the  sharpness  of  his  cogitations.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  if  he  ever  took  anything 
to  deaden  a  sensation  withm  him,  it  was  for 
no  greater  or  more  marvellous  reason  than 
other  people  take  it — which  is,  because  they 
do  not  take  enough  exercise,  and  so  plague 
their  heads  with  their  livers." 

But  we  might  go  on  long  enough  quoting 
from  this  most  genial  book.  Leigh  Hunt  is 
now  in  his  sixty -sixth  year,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  he  intends  to  live  on  his  father's  tem- 
perament a  quarter  of  a  century  longer.  "  It 
is  astonishing,"  says  he,  "  how  long  a  cordial 
pulse  will  keep  playing  if  allowed  reasonably 
to  have  its  sway."  The  men  he  describes  as 
dying  at  a  good  old  ago  were  all  hearty, 
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kindly,  natural  people ;  and  even  if  they  in- 
dulged in  an  extra  bottle  of  wine,  it  did  them 
no  harm.  "  I  do  not  know,"  says  he,  "  whe- 
ther such  men  ever  last  as  long  as  tee- 


totalers ;  but  they  certainly  last  as  long,  and 
look  a  great  deal  younger  than  the  carking 
and  severe."  They  last  longer,  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  they  never  grow  old  at  all ! 


•** 


^^ L 


From    Chambers**    Edinbarfb    Jonrnal. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A   POLICE   OFFICER 


THE   PURSUIT. 


The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told  that  al- 
beit police-officers,  like  other  men,  chiefly  de- 
light to  recount  their  successful  exploits,  they 
do,  nevertheless,  experience  numerous  and 
vexatious  failures  and  disappointments.  One 
especially  I  remember,  of  which  tlie  irritating 
recollection  did  not  pass  away  for  manv 
weeks.  I  had  been  for  some  time  in  pursuit 
of  a  rather  eminent  rascal,  though  one  young 
in  years,  and  by  marriage  respectably  connect- 
ed, who,  by  an  infamous  abuse  oi  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  the  highly-respectable 
firm  who  employed  him,  had  contrived  to 
possess  himself  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
with  which,  or  at  least  with  the  portion  of  it 
falling  to  his  share — for  wc  discovered  that 
he  had  been  for  some  time  connected  with  a 
first-rate  gang  of  swindlers — he  hoped  to  es- 
cape to  America.  The  chase  was  hot  after 
him ;  and  spite  of  all  his  doublings  and  turn- 
ings, and  the  false  scents  adroitly  thrown  out 
bv  his  confederates,  with  the  view  to  favor 
his  escape,  I  at  last  fairly  ran  him  to  earth 
at  Plymouth,  though  in  what  precbe  spot  of 
it  he  burrowed  I  could  not  for  the  moment 
ascertain.  Neither  was  I  well  acquainted 
with  his  features ;  but  in  the  description  of 
his  person  furnished  me,  there  were  certain 
indellible  marks  enumerated  which,  upon 
strict  examination,  could  not  fail  to  deter- 
mine his  identity.  He  purposed,  I  ascer- 
tained, to  attempt  leaving  England  in  a  bark 
bound  for  New  York,  which  was  to  sail  from 
Plvmouth  on  the  day  after  I  arrived  there.  Of 
this  I  was  fully  satisfied,  and  I  determined  to 
capture  him  on  board.    Accordingly,  about 


half  an  hour  before  the  ship  was  to  sail,  and 
after  all  the  passengers  had  embarked,  two 
of  the  local  officers  and  I  got  into  a  boat 
which  I  had  some  time  previously  engaged 
to  be  in  readiness,  and  put  off  to  the  vessel^ 
The  wind  was  decidedly  fair  for  the  emigrant 
ship ;  and  so  stiffly  did  it  blow  from  the 
north-east,  that  four  hands,  I  was  informed, 
were  required,  not  indeed  to  convey  us  swift- 
ly out,  but  to  pull  the  boat  back  against  the 
wind,  and  the  strong  tide  which  would  be 
running  outside  the  breakwater.  The  iea 
dashed  smartly  at  times  over  the  boat,  and 
the  men  pulled  their  sou'-wester  caps  well 
over  their  eyes,  to  shield  themselves  from  the 
blinding  spray.  We  were  speedily  on  board : 
and  the  captain,  although  much  annoyed  at 
the  delay,  paraded  his  motley  passengers  as 
well  as  crew  before  us ;  but  to  my  extreme 
surprise,  our  bird  was  not  amongst  them ! 
Every  possible  and  impossible  hiding-place 
was  thoroughly  but  vamly  searched  ;  and  we 
were  at  length  compelled  to  a  reluctant  ad- 
mission that  the  gentleman  we  were  in  quest 
of  had  not  yet  honored  the  captain  of  the  Co- 
lumbia with  his  patronage. 

We  sullenly  returned  into  the  boat ;  and 
the  instant  we  did.sd,  the  anchor,  already' 
atrip,  was  brought  home  ;  the  ship's  bows 
fell  rapidly  off;  her  crowded  canvas  dilated 
and  swelled  in  the  spanking  breeze,  and  she 
sprang  swiftly  off  upon  her  course.  It  was 
a  pretty  and  somewhat  exciting  spectacle; 
and  I  and  my  companions  continued  to  watch 
the  smartly-handled  vessel  with  much  inter- 
est, iill  a  point  of  land  hid  her  from  our  view* 
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We  then  turned  our  faces  toward  Plymouth, 
from  which,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  we  were 
apparently  as  distant  as  ever.  '^Tbe  tide, 
let  alone  the  wind,  is  dead  against  us !'' 
growled  the  master  of  the  boat,  who  was 
now  pulling  the  near  oar,  in  reply  to  a  re- 
mark from  one  of  the  Plymouth  officers. 
This  man  had  steered  on  going  out.  A  quick 
suspicion  flashed  across  me.  **  Where  is  the 
other  boatman  who  came  out  with  us  ?"  I 
sharply  demanded.  The  old  seaman,  instead 
of  replying,  turned  himself  half  round  toward 
the  weather-bow  oar,  exclaiming,  '*  Easy,  Bil- 
ly— easy ;  let  her  ifcse  lie  a  little  closer  to 
the  wind  !"  This,  I  readily  saw,  was  done 
to  conceal  a  momentary  confusion,  arising 
from  the  suddenness  of  my  question — a  very 
slight  one,  by-the-by,  for  the  fellow  was  an 
old  man-of-war's  man,  with  a  face  hardened 
and  bronzed  by  service,  weather,  grog,  and 
tobacco  smoke.  I  repeated  the  question  in 
a  more  peremptory  tone.  The  veteran  first 
deliberately  squirted  a  mouthful  of  tobacco 
juice  over  the  side,  and  then  with  an  expres- 
sion of  his  cast-iron  phiz,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble by  words  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of,  so 
compounded  was  it  of  diabolical  squint,  lamb- 
like simplicity,  and  impudent  cunning,  re- 
tlied,  "  That  wor  a  passenger  to  Yankee 
land — a  goin'  there,  I'm  purty  suspicious, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health."  I  looked  at 
the  Plymouth  officers,  and  they  at  me.  The 
impudent  ingenuity  of  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  us  seemed  scarcely  credible. 
"He — he — ho — ho!"  rumbled  out  of  the  to- 
bacco-stifled throat  of  the  old  rogue,  "  If  he 
wor  somebody  you  wanted,  it  wor  uncommon 
well  done.  Didn't  you  bbsarve  him  jump 
into  the  main  chains  of  the  barkey  jist  as  you 
wor  leavin'  on  her,  and  cast  us  otf  a  minute 
afterward?  He  prefarred  stoppin*  with  us 
whilst  your  wor  rummagin*  the  nooker — he 
—he— ho— ho!" 

It  was  useless  bandying  words  with  the 
fellow  ;  and  though  I  felt  desperately  sa- 
vage, I  had  sense  enough  to  hold  my  tongue. 
**  Pull  smartly,"  said  one  of  the  Plymouth 
officers  ;  "  a  shot  will  bring  her  to  yet." 

*'  Why,  ay,"  rejoined  the  imperturbable 
seaman  ;  "  it  mout,  if  you  could  get  speech 
of  the  admiral  in  time  ;  but  I'm  thinkm'  we 
ishall  be  a  good  while  yet  pulhn'  in  against 
thi^choppin'  wind  and  head  sea." 

And  sure  enough  they  were  !  More  than 
another  hour,  (by  some  boatmen-craft  unex- 
plainable  by  me,  for  the  sailors  apparently 
rowed  with  all  their  might,)  were  we  in  reach- 
ing the  landing-place  ;  and  by  that  time  all 
chance  of  compelling  the  return  of  the  C(h 
lumbia  was  long  past. 


It  would  be,  I  knew,  impossible  to  prove 
complicity  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
boat  with  the  escaped  felon,  and  I  preferred 
to  digest  the  venom  of  my  spleen  in  silence 
rather  than  by  a  useless  display  of  it  to  add 
to  the  chuckling  delight  ofVhe  old  rascal  of  a 
boatman. 

We  had  passed  some  distance  along  the 
quay,  when  one  of  the  local  officers,  address- 
ing a  youngish  sailor,  who,  with  folded  arms 
and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  was  standing 
in  philosophical  contemplation  of  the  sea  and 
weather,  said,  "  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance 
of  the  emigrant  ship  that  sailed  awhile  ago, 
putting  in  at  any  port  along  the  coast  ?" 

The  man  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
regarded  the  questioner  for  a  few  moments 
with  an  expression  of  contemptuous  curiosity 
anything  but  flattering  to  its  object,  and 
bawled  out,  addressing  himself  to  a  weather- 
beaten  seaman  a  few  yards  off,  "  I  say,  Tom 
Davis,  here's  a  Blue  Bottle  as  wants  to  know 
the  name  and  bearins  of  the  port  off  the 
Land's  End,  which  the  barkey  that  sailed 
awhile  agone  for  Ameriker,  with  a  north- 
easter kicking  her  endways,  is  likely  to  bring 
up  in :  I'm  not  acquainted  with  it  myself,  or 
else  I'd  tell  the  gentleman." 

The  laugh  from  two  or  three  bystanders 
which  followed  this  sally,  greatly  irritated 
the  officer,  and  he  would  have  indulged  in 
an  angry  reply  had  not  his  more  prudent 
comrade  taken  him  by  the  arm  and  urged 
him  away. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  veteran  addressed  as 
Tom  Davis,  as  we  were  passing  him,  "  Jim 
there  has  always  got  plenty  of  jawing  tackle 
aboard ;  but.  Lord  love  ye,  he's  a  poor  dumb 
cretur  at  understanding  the  signs  of  the  wea- 
ther !  He's  Uilkin'  about  north-easters,  and 
don't  see  that  the  wind  is  beginning  to  chop 
about  like  a  bumboat  woman  with  a  dozen 
customers  round  her.  It's  my  opinion,  and 
Tom  Davis  ought  by  this  time  to  be  summut 
of  a  judge,  that,  instead  of  a  north-easter,  it's 
a  precious  sight  more  likely  to  be  blowing  a 
sou'- wester  before  two  hours  are  past,  and  a 
sneezer,  too ;  and  then  the  Columby,  if  she 
ha'nt.  made  a^ good  offin',  which  she  is  not 
likely  to  have  done,  will  be  back  again  in  a 
brace  of  shakes." 

"Do  you  think  it  probable,"  I  eagerly 
asked,  "  that  the  Columbia  will  be  obliged 
to  put  back  into  Plymouth  ?" 

*•  I  don't  know  about  probable.  It's  not 
so  sure  as  death  or  quarter-day,  but  it's 
upon  the  cards  for  all  that." 

'*  Will  it  be  early  in  the  night,  think  you, 
that  she  will  run  in,  if  at  all  ? 

**  Ah  I  there  now  you  wants  to  know  too 
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much/'  said  the  old  seaman,  turning  on  -his 
heel.  "  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  find  in 
an  hour  or  so's  time  that  the  wind  has  chop- 
ped round  to  the  sou*- west,  or  within  a  pMnt 
or  two,  and  that  it's  hlowin'  the  buttons  off 
your  coat  one  after  another,  the  Colamby,  if 
she's  lucky,  won't  be  far  off." 

The  half- bantering  prediction  of  the  old 
seaman  was  confirmed  by  others  whom  we 
consulted,  and  measures  for  preventing  our 
quarry  from  landing,  and  again  giving  us  the 
slip,  were  at  once  discussed  and  resolved 
upon.  We  then  separated,  and  I  proceeded 
to  the  tavern  at  which  1  had  put  up  to  get 
some  dinner.  I  had  not  gone  far,  when  my 
eye  fell  upon  two  persons,  whose  presence 
there  surprised  as  well  as  somewhat  grieved 
me.  One  was  the  young  wife  of  the  crimi- 
nal on  board  the  Columbia.  I  had  seep  her 
once  in  London,  and  I  knew,  as  I  before  in- 
timated, that  she  was  of  respectable  parent- 
age. There  was  no  exultation  in  her  counte- 
nance. She  had,  no  doubt,  followed  or  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Plymouth  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  his  escape,  and  now 
feared  that  the  capricious  elements  woula 
render  all  the  ingenuity  and  boldness  that 
had  been  brought  iRto  play  vain  and  profit- 
less. She  was  a  mild-looking,  pretty  woman 
— very  much  so,  I  doubt  not,  till  trouble 
fell  upon  her,  and  wonderfully  resembled  the 
female  in  the  "  Momentous  Question  ;"  so  re- 
markably indeed,  that  when,  years  afterward, 
I  first  saw  that  print,  I  felt  an  instantaneous 
conviction  that  I  somewhere  met  with  the 
original  of  the  portrait ;  and  after  much  puz- 
zlement of  brain,  remembered  when  and 
where.  The  resemblance  was  doubtless 
purely  accidental ;  but  it  was  not  the  less 
extraordinary  and  complete.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  a  gray-haired  man  of  grave, 
respectable  exterior,  whom  I  at  once  con- 
cluded to  be  her  father.  As  I  |  assed  close 
by  th(^  he  appeared  about  to  address  me, 
and  1  half-paused  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say ;  but  his  partly -formed  purpose  was 
not  persisted  in,  and  I  proceeded  on  my 
way. 

After  dining,  I  returned  to  the  quay.  The 
wind,  as  foretold,  was  blowing  directly  from 
the  south-west ;  and  during  the  short  space 
of  time  I  hiid  been  absent,  had  increased  to  a 
tempest.  The  wild  sea  was  dashing  with 
terrific  violence  against  the  breakwater,  dis- 
cernable  only  in  the  fast-darkening  night  by 
a  line  of  white  tumultuous  foam  and  spray, 
which  leaped  and  hissed  against  and  over  it. 

**  A  dirty  night  coming  on,"  said  a  subal- 
tern officer  of  the  port  whom  I  had  previ- 


ously spoken  with  ;  "  the  Columbia  will,  I 
think,  be  pretty  sure  to  run  in  with  the 
tide." 

**  When  do  you  say  is  the  very  earliest 
time  she  may  be  expected  ?" 

"  Well,  in  my  opinion,  judging  from  where 
she  was  when  I  was  on  the  look-out  a  quar- 
ter Oi  an  hour  agone,  not  under  three  hours. 
Let  me  see.  It's  now  just  upon  the  stroke  of 
five :  about  eight  o'clock,  I  should  say,  she 
will  be  here ;  certainly  not  before,  perhaps 
much  later ;  and  if  the  captain  is  very  obsti- 
nate, and  prefers  incurrring  a  rather  serious 
risk  to  returning,  it  may  be  of  course  not 
at  all." 

I  thanked  him ;  and  as  remaining  on  the 
bleak  quay  till  eight  o'clock  or  thereabout 
was  as  useless  as  unpleasant,  I  retraced  my 
steps  toward  the  Royal  George  Tavern, 
calling,  in  my  way,  on  the  Plymouth  officers, 
and  arranging  that  one  of  them  should  re- 
lieve me  at  ten  o'clock — it  having  been  pre- 
viously agreed  that  we  should  keep  an  al- 
ternate watch  during  the  night  of  two  hours 
each.  I  afterward  remembered  that  this 
arrangemefit  was  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
incautiously  loud,  at  the  bar  of  a  public- 
house,  where  they  insisted  upon  my  taking  a 
glass  of  porter.  There  were,  I  should  sayi; 
more  than  a  dozen  persons  present  at  the 
time. 

The  fire  was  blazing  brightly  in  the  parlor 
of  the  Royal  George  when  I  entered,  and  I 
had  not  been  seated  near  it  many  minutes  be- 
fore I  became  exceedingly  drowsy  ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  I  had  not  been  in  bed  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind  in 
my  eyes  for  a  couple  of  hours  had,  of  course, 
added  greatly  to  their  heavy  weariness. 
Habit  had  long  enabled  me  to  awake  at  any 
moment  I  had  previously  determined  on,  so 
that  I  felt  no  anxiety  as  to  oversleeping  my- 
self; and  having  pulled  out  my  watch,  no- 
ticed that  it  was  barely  half- past  five,  wound 
it  up,  and  placed  it  before  me  on  the  table,  I 
settled  myself  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair, 
and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

I  awoke  with  a  confused  impression,  not 
only  that  I  had  quite  slept  the  time  I  had 
allotted  myself,  but  that  strangers  were  in 
the  room,  and  standing  about  me.  I  was 
mistaken  in  both  particulars.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  parlor  but  myself,  and  on  glan- 
cing at  the  watch,  I  saw  that  it  was  but  a 
quarter  past  six.  I  rose  from  the  chair,  stir- 
red the  fire,  took  two  or  three  turns  about 
the  room,  listened  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
howling  wind  and  driving  rain  whic.  shook 
and  beat  against  the  casement,   sat  down 
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again,  and  took  up  a  newspaper  which  was 
lying  on  the  table. 

I  had  read  for  some  time,  when  the  parlor 
door  opened,  and  who  should  walk  in  but 
the  young  wife  and  elderly  gentleman  whom 
t  had  seen  in  the  street.  I  at  once  concluded 
that  they  had  sought  me  with  reference  to 
the  fugitive  on  board  the  Cotambia ;  and  the 
venerable  old  man's  rather  elaborate  apolo- 
gies for  intrusion  over,  and  both  of  them 
seated  on  the  side  of  the  fireplace  opposite 
to  me,  I  waited  with  grave  curiosity  to  hear 
what  they  might  have  to  say. 

An  awkward  silence  ensued.  The  young 
woman's  eyes,  swollen  with  weeping,  were 
bent  upon  the  floor,  and  her  entire  aspect 
and  demeanor  exhibited  extreme  sorrow  and 
dejection.  I  pitied  her,  so  sad  and  gentle  j 
did  she  look,  from  my  very  soul.  The  old  | 
man  appeared  anxious  and  careworn,  and  for 
some  time  remained  abstractedly  gazing  at 
the  fire  without  speaking.  I  had  a  mind  to 
avoid  a  painful,  and,  I  was  satisfied,  profitless 
interview,  by  abruptly  retiring,  and  was  just 
rising  for  the  purpose,  when  a  fiercer  tem- 
pest-blast than  before,  accompanied  by  the 
pattering  of  heavy  rain-drops  against  the 
window-panes,  caused  me  to  hesitate  at  expos- 
ing myself  unnecessarily  to  the  rigor  of  such  a 
night ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  gray- 
haired  man  suddenly  raised  his  eyes,  and  re- 
garded me  with  a  fixed  and  grave  scrutiny. 

"This  war  of  the  elements,"  he  at  last 
said,  "  this  wild  uproar  of  physical  nature,  is 
but  a  type,  Mr.  Waters,  and  a  faint  one,  of 
the  convulsions,  the  antagonisms,  the  hurt- 
ful conflicts  ever  raging  in  the  moral  world." 

I  bowed  dubious  assent  to  a  proposition 
not  apparently  very  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
which  1  supposed  chiefly  occupied  his  mind, 
and  he  proceeded. 

"  It  is  difficult  for  dim-eyed  beings  such 
as  we  are  always  to  trace  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  ever-watchful  Power  which  conducts 
the  complex  events  of  this  changing,  many- 
colored  life  to  wise  and  foreseen  issues.  The 
conflicts  of  faith  with  actual  experience  are 
hard  for  poor  humanity  to  bear,  and  still 
keep  unimpaired  the  jewel  beyond  price  of 
unwavering  trust  in  Him  to  whom  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  are  known.  Ah,  sir !  guilt, 
flaunting  its  vanities  in  high  places — ^inno- 
cence in  danger  of  fetters — are  perplexing 
subjects  to  dwell  upon  !" 

1  was  somewhat  puzzled  by  this  strange 
talk,  but,  hopeful  that  a  meaning  would  pre- 
sently appear,  I  again  silently  intimated  par- 
tial concurrence  in  his  general  views. 

"There  is  no  longer  much  doubt,  Mr. 


Waters,  I  believe,"  be  after  a  few  moments 
added  in  a  much  more  business-like  and  sen- 
sible tone,  "  that  the  Columbia  will  be  forced 
back  again,  and  that  the  husband  of  this  un- 
happy girl  will  consequently  fall  into   the 

hands  of  the  blind,  unreasoning  law 

You  appear  surprised.  .  .  .  My  name,  I 
should  have  mentioned,  is  Thompson :  and  be 
assured,  Mr.  Waters,  that  when  the  real  facts 
of  this  most  unfortunate  aflair  are  brought 
to  your  knowledge,  no  one  will  more  bitterly 
regret  than  yourself  that  this  tempest  and 
sudden  change  of  wind  should  have  flung 
back  the  prey  both  you  and  I  believed  had 
escaped  upon  these  fatal  shores." 

"  From  your  name,  I  presume  you  to  be 
the  father  of  this  young  woman,  and " 

"  Yes,"  he  interrupted ;  "  and  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  innocent  man  you  have  hunted 
down  with  such  untiring  activity  and  zeal. 
But  I  blame  you  not,"  he  added,  checking 
himself — "  I  blame  you  not.  You  have  only 
done  what  you  held  to  be  your  duty.  But 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  indeed  inscruta- 
ble !" 

A  passionate  burst  of  grief  from  the  pale, 
weeping  wife,  testified  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  fugitive  husband's  offences  or  crimes 
against  society,  he  at  least  retained  her  affec- 
tion and  esteem. 

**  It  is  very  unpleasant,"  I  observed,  "  to 
discuss  such  a  subject  in  the  presence  of  re- 
latives of  the  inculpated  person,  especially  as 
I  as  yet  perceive  no  useful  result  likely  to 
arise  from  it ;  still,  since  you  as  it  were  force 
me  to  speak,  you  must  permit  me  to  say, 
that  it  appears  to  me  you  are  either  grossly 
deceived  yourself,  or  attempting,  for  soaie 
purpose  or  other,  to  impose  upon  my  credu- 
lity." 

"  Neither,  sir  —  neither,"  replied  Mr. 
Thompson  with  warmth.  "  I  certainly  am 
not  deceived  myself,  and  I  should  hogo  that 
my  character,  which  I  doubt  not  is  well 
known  to  you,  wil)  shield  me  from  any  sus- 
picion of  a  desire  to  deceive  others." 

*'  I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  your 
personal  respectability ;  still  you  may  be  un- 
wittingly led  astray.  I  very  much  regret  to 
say,  that  the  evidence  against  your  daugh- 
ter's husband  is  overwhelming,  and  I  fear 
unanswerable." 

"  The  best,  kindest  of  husbands !"  broke  in 
the  sobbing  wife  ;  "  the  most  injured,  the  most 
persecuted  of  men !" 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  I,  rising  and  seizing 
my  hat,  **  to  prolong  this  conversation.  If 
he  be  innocent,  he  will  no  doubt  be  acquit- 
ted ;  but  as  it  is  now  close  upon  half-past 
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seven  o'clock,  I  must  beg  to  take  my  leave 
of  you." 

"  One  moment,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Thompson 
hastily.  "  To  be  frank  with  you,  it  was  en- 
tirely for  the  purpose  of  asking  your  advice 
as  an  experienced  person  that  we  are  here. 
You  have  heard  of  this  young  man's  father  ?" 

**  Joel  Masters  ? — Yes.  A  gambler,  and 
otherwise  disreputable  person,  and  one  of  the 
most  specious  rascals,  I  am  told,  under  the 
sun." 

**  You  have  correctly  described  him.  You 
are  not  perhaps  acquainted  with  his  hand- 
writing V* 

'*  Yes,  I  am ;  partially  so  at  least.  I  have 
a  note  in  ray  pocket — here  it  is — addressed 
to  me  by  the  artful  old  scoundrel,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  luring  me  from  the  right  track  after 
his  son." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Waters,  please  to  read  this 
letter  from  him,  dated  Liverpool,  where  it 
appears  he  was  yesterday  to  embark  for 
America." 

The  letter  Mr.  Thompson  placed  in  my 
hands  startled  me  not  a  little.  It  was  a  cir- 
cumstantial confession  addressed  by  Joel 
Masters  to  his  son,  setting  forth  that  he,  the 
father,  was  alone  guilty  of  the  offence  with 
which  his  unfortunate  son  was  charged,  and 
authorizing  him  to  make  a  full  disclosure 
should  he  fail  in  making  his  escape  from  the 
country.  This  Was,  I  thought,  an  exceed- 
ingly cheap  kind  of  generosity  on  the  part4)f 
honest  Joel,  now  that  he  had  securea  him- 
self by  flight  from  the  penalties  of  justice. 
The  letter  went  on  to  state  where  a  large 
amount  of  bank-notes  and  acceptances,  which 
the  writer  had  been  unable  to  change  or  dis- 
count, would  be  found. 

"  This  letter,"  said  I,  "  is  a  very  important 
one ;  but  where  is  the  envelope  ?  ' 

Mr.  Thompson  searched  his  pocket-book  ; 
it  was  not  there.  "  I  must  have  dropped  it," 
he  exclaimed,  "  at  my  lodrings.  Pray  wait 
till  I  return.  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  con- 
vince you  of  this  unfortunate  young  man^s 
innocence.  I  will  not  be  more  than  a  few 
minutes  absent."     He  then  hurried  out. 

I  looked  at  my  watch :  it  wanted  five-and-. 
twenty  minutes  to  eight.  *'  I  have  but  a 
very  few  minutes  to  spare,"  I  observed  to 
the  still  passionately-CTieving  wife ;  '*  and  as 
to  the  letter,  you  had  better  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  attorney  for  the  defence." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  sobbed  the  wife,  raising  her 
timid  eyes  toward  me,  "  you  do  not  believe 
us,  or  you  would  not  be  so  eager  to  seize  my 
husband." 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  replied,  **  I  have  no  right 
VOL.  XXL  NO.  n. 


to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  haVe  told  me ; 
but  my  duty  is  a  plain  one,  and  must  be  per- 
formed." 

''Tell  me  frankly,  honestly,"  cried  the 
half-frantic  woman,  with  a  renewed  burst  of 
tears,  "  if,  in  your  opinion,  this  evidence  will 
save  my  unhappy,  deeply-injured  husband  ? 
My  father,  I  fear,  deceives  me — deceives  him- 
self with  a  vain  hope." 

I  hesitated  to  express  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  a  statement,  obnox- 
ious, as  a  few  moments'  reflection  suggested, 
to  so  much  suspicion.  The  wife  quickly  in- 
terpreted the  meaning  of  my  silence,  and 
broke  at  once  into  a  flood  of  hysterical  lamen- 
tation. It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
kept  life  in  her  by  copious  showers  of  water 
from  the  decanter  that  stood  on  the  table. 
This  endured  some  time.  At  last  I  said  ab- 
ruptly, for  my  watch  admonished  me  that 
full  ten  minutes  had  been  passed  in  this  way, 
that  I  must  summon  the  waiter  and  leave  her. 

"Go — go,"  said  she,  suddenly  rallying, 
"  since  it  must  be  so.    I — I  will  follow. 

I  immediately  left  the  hq^se,  hastened  to 
the  quay,  and,  on  arrivinc^  there,  strained  my 
eyes  seaward  in  search  of  the  expected  ship. 
A  large  bark,  which  very  much  resembled 
her,  was,  to  my  dismay,  riding  at  anchor 
within  the  breakwater,  her  sails  furled,  and 
everything  made  snug  for  the  night.  I  ran 
to  the  landing- steps,  near  which  two  or  three 
sailors  were  standmg. 

"  What  vessel  is  that  ?"  I  asked,  pointing 
to  the  one  which  had  excited  my  alarm. 

"  The  Columbia,^  replied  the  man. 

"  The  Columbia !  Why,  when  did  she 
arrive  ?" 

"Some  time  ago.  The  clock  chimed  a 
quarter  past  eight  as  the  captain  and  a  few 
of  the  passengers  came  on  shore." 

"A  quarter-past  eight!  Why  it  wants 
nearly  half  an  hour  to  that  now !" 

"  Does  it  though  ?  Before  you  are  ten  min- 
utes older  you'll  hear  the  clock  strike  ninel" 

The  man  s  words  were  followed  by  a  merry 
mocking  laush  close  to  my  elbow  :  I  turned 
sharply  round,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  my  life  felt  an  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  strike  a  woman.  There  stood  the 
meek,  dove-eyed,  grief- stricken  wife  I  had 
parted  from  but  a  few  minutes  before,  gazing 
with  brazen  impudence  into  my  face. 

'*  Perhaps,  Mr.  Waters,"  said  she,  with 
another  taunting  lauffh,  "  perhaps  yours  is 
London  time;  or,  which  b  probably  more 
likely,  watches  sometimes  sleep  for  an  hour 
or  80  as  well  as  their  owners."  She  then 
skipped  gayly  o£ 
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"Are  you  a  Mr.  Waters?"  said  a  custom- 
house official  who  was  parading  the  quay. 

"  Yes— and  what  then  ?" 

"  Only  that  a  Mr.  Joel  Masters  desired  me 
to  say  that  he  was  very  much  grieved  he 
could  not  return  to  finish  the  evening  with 
you,  as  he  and  his  son  were  unfortunately 
obliged  to  leave  Plymouth  immediately." 

It  would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  have 
flung  the  speaker  over  the  quay.  By  a  great 
effort  I  denied  myself  th*  tempting  luxury, 
and  walked  away  in  a  fever  of  rage.  Neither 
Joel  Masters  nor  his  son  could  afterwards  be 
found,  spite  of  the  unremitting  efforts  of  my- 


self and  others,  continued  through  several 
weeks.  They  both  ultimately  escaped  to 
America ;  and  some  years  afterward  I  learned 
through  an  unexpected  channel,  that  the 
canting,  specious  old  rascal  was  at  length 

fetting  his  deserts  in  the  establishment  of 
ing  Sing.  The  son,  the>8ame  informant  as- 
sured me,  had,  through  the  persuasions  and 
influence  of  his  wife,  who  probably  thought 
justice  might  not  be  so  pleasantly  eluded 
another  time,  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
was  leading  an  honest  and  prosperous  life  at 
Cincinnati. 


From    th«    N«w  Monthlj  Mafasfne. 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS. 


To  establish  the  place  of  residence  of  this 
political  puzzle  is,  unquestionably,  to  arrive 
at  his  identity.  That  this  has  not  been  at- 
tempted by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham),  in  his 
admirable  "  Handbook  of  London,"  is  a  sa- 
tisfactory proof  that  the  authorship  of  the 
remarkable  letters  which  bear  the  famous 
signature  of  Junius  was  unknown  to  him,  as, 
indeed,  it  has  hitherto  been  to  the  whole 
world,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  advocacy  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  so  many  different 
persons.  After  considering  the  various  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  Lord  George  Sackville, 
Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  Burke,  Colonel  Barrfe, 
Dr.  Wilmot,  and  the  rest,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  not,  as  Lord  Byron  says, 
that  Junius  "  was  really,  truly,  nobody  at 
all,"  but  that  he  was  a  personage  who  hith- 
erto^to  the  best  of  my  belief— has  never 
been  suspected.  Besides  a  vast  amount  of 
internal  evidence,  sufficient  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Woodfall's  "  Diary  "  which  points 
most  conclusively  to  the  authorship.  In 
that  passage  Woodfall  states  that  "  about 
ten  o'clock  one  Sunday  night" — the  date 
being  given — "  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of 
Junius  was  left  at  his  house  by  a  gentleman 


in  a  snuff- colored  coat  and  breeches,  and 
wearing  a  bag-wig,  cocked  hat,  sword,  and 
silver  shoe-buckles,  who,  after  handing  in 
the  letter,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  with 
strict  and  solemn  injunctions  of  secrecy,  dis-. 
appeared  hastily  round  the  comer."  That 
the  stranger  was  hastily,  but  cautiously  fol- 
lowed "by  a  person  of  reliable  discretion," 
(but  whether  this  was  Woodfall  himself  or 
another  does  not  appear) ;  and,  after  being 
tracked  to  St.  Martin 's-lane,  from  thence  to 
Leicester^square,  and  onward  through  one  of 
the  alleys  leading  into  Newport-market,  till 
he  arrived  in  Dean-street,  Sobo,  was  there 
seen  to  enter  Walker's  Hotel  (then  called 
**  Jack's "),  the  place  where  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  ate  the  supper  of  "  rumps  and 
kidneys,"  which  ended  in  the  great  lexico- 
grapher being  sold  by  his  "  simple  "  friend. 
Junius,  according  to  this  statement,  was 
now  fairlv  housed,  and  all  that  remained  for 
Woodfall  (or  his  friend)  was  to  ascertain 
who  the  mysterious  individual,  who  thus  sur- 
reptitiously entered  the  hotel,  iti  point  of 
fact,  was.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  inquiry 
was  not  prosecuted  that  night,  but  the  house 
was  placed  under  the  close  surveillance  of 
one  of  those  guardians  of  the  town  whose 
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vigilance  and  6delity  have  passed  into  a  | 
proverb.  The  "  watchman  "  employed  on 
this  occasion  was  an  Irishman,  named  Pat- 
rick OToole,  and  he  distinctly  stated  on  the 
following  morning  (that  is  to  sav,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  he  could,  after  a  night's  hard 
drinking  with  two  chairmen  and  a  link- boy,) 
that  just  as  he  was  calling  "  half- past  six  and 
a  cloudy  morning  '*  (the  time  of  year,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  depth  of  winter,) 
he  observed  a  hackney-coach  draw  up  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel  (his  first  impression  being 
that  there  were  two,  so  certain  was  he  of  the 
fact,)  and,  after  considerable  bustle  inside, 
the  door  was  carefully  opened  by  a  waiter 
in  black,  and  a  man  dressed  exactly  like  the 
gentleman  who  left  the  letter  at  Woodfall's 
(except  that  he  was  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  large  traveling  roq^telaure,  which 
completely  disguised  his  person,)  stepped 
hastily  into  the  coach,  and  was  driven  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  country.  That,  after 
having  taken  hia  "  mornin*,"  and  when  pre- 
paring to  leave  his  beat,  OToole  inquired  of 
"  somebody  whom  he  met  "  who  the  gentleman 
was  who  went  off  in  the  hackney-coach; 
and  then  learnt,  to  his  surprise,  that  his 
name  was  Smith.  That  as  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he 
called  upon  Woodfall,  and  communicated 
the  important  intelligence  to  him,  and  that 
Woodfall,  **  as  was  the  custom  with  gentle- 


men at  that  day,*'  ^ave  him  a  guinea,  which 
he  spent  in  punch  before  night.  Subse- 
quently, it  appears,  from  the  same  extract 
of  the  "  Diary,"  that  Woodfall  himself  called 
at  "  Jack's,"  and  learnt  that  a  gentleman 
named  Smith  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  house,  and  several  inhabitants  of  Deaji*- 
street  also  catne  forward  with  their  testi- 
mony to  the  efiiect  that  a  person  in  a  snuff- 
colored  coat,  &c.,  had  **  more  than  once  been 
seen  in  that  neighborhood  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night." 

Woodfall  refrains  from  saying  anything 
more  on  the  subject ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  several  links  of  evidence— observing  how 
closely  the  mysterious  stranger  was  tracked 
— how  vigilantly  he  was  watched — how 
completely  above  suspicion  is  the  testimony 
of  O'Toole — how  fortuitous  was  the  discove- 
ry of  the  name  of  the  unknown  person — and 
how  -entirely  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  correspond  with  that  mixture  of  caution 
and  daring  which  were  so  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  Junius, — when  all  these  things  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  requires  a  degree 
of  scepticism  which  I,  for  one,  am  happy  not 
to  acknowledge,  to  refuse  immediate  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  Junius  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  one  and  thb  same  person,  and 
that  Walker's  Hotel,  in  DeaiL-street,  was  the 

BOUSE  HE  inhabited. 


Copyright  op  American  Books. — John 
Murray  having  prosecuted  Henry  Bohn  for 
publishing  the  works  of  Washington  Irving, 
whereof  Murray  holds  a  copyright,  it  was 
stated  that  the  defendants  intended  to  rest 
their  right  to  publish  the  works  in  question 
upon  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Washinffton 
Irving  was  an  alien,  and  that  he  could  have 
no  copyright  in  those  works  which  he  could 
assign  or  communicate  to  Mr.  Murray.  It 
had  recently  been  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  it  was  argued  that  that  de- 
cision would  govern  the  case,  that  the  law 
of  copyright  conferred  no  benefit  except 
upon  British  subjects  by  birth  and  domicile. 
The  copyriglit  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
present  motion  to  protect  had  been  pipr- 


chased  absolutely  for  large  sums  by  the  late 
Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Russell  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Gifford) 
for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Bohn,  said  that  what 
was  now  complained  of  by  the  motion,  had 
been  going  on  for  three  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  Mr.  Murray's  copyrigfaty 
if  he  had  any,  had  been  infringed  without 
anychallenge,  either  in  law  or  equity. 

The  /ice  Chancellor  said  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  point  there  decided 
must  one  day  find  its  way  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  thought  the  question,  which  was 
a  very  important  one,  could  not  as  y^t  be 
considered  finally  settled. 

On  technical  grounds  the  case  was  post- 
Ijoned  to  t^  nest  term  of  the  Conrt. 
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From   fioff'i   Instraetor. 


LACORDAIRE,  THE  FRENCH  PULPIT  ORATOR. 


France  has  given  birth  to  orators  of  the 
highest  order.  At  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  be- 
fore the  popular  assembly,  in  the  professorial 
chair,  in  the  literary  closet,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  art,  she  has  produced  men  of 
surpassing  eloquence.  And  such  she  still 
produces — witness  Thiers,  Guizot,  Lamartine, 
to  name  no  more. 

But  there  is,  in  particular,  one  kind  of  ora- 
tory which  the  French  at  one  time  brought 
almost  tQ  perfection,  and  in  which  they  still 
greatly  excel — the  oratory  of  the  pulpit. 
The  names  of  the  logical  Bourdaloue,  of  the 
puissant  Bossuet,  of  the  elegant  Flechier,  of 
the  tender  Fenelon,  of  the  graceful  Massillon, 
are  known  to  every  one ;  and  the  tradition  of 
these  great  names  has  descended  to  worthy 
successors  in  the  present  day,  for  the  high 
character  of  French  pulpit  eloquence  is  well 
maintained  by  preachers  such  as  Monod  and 
Coquerel  of  the  Reformed  Church,  by  such 
as  Eavagnan,  Dupanloup,  and  Lacordaire 
among  the  Romanists. 

The  last  mentioned  is  a  rema)>kable  man, 
and  that  not  merely  as  a  preacher  or  a 
rhetorician.  His  other  qualities  and  his  pre- 
vious history  are  singular  and  striking.  He 
is,  moreover,  the  type  of  a  class;  and,  as 
such,  his  biography  is  far  more  instructive 
than  his  sermons,  and  far  more  impressive 
than  his  eloquence.  Farther,  the  history  of 
Lacoixlaire  has  been  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  his  church  since  he  joined  it — 
he  has  been  so  much  mixed  up  with  the 
movement  which  has  taken  plac^  in  it — the 
vicissitudes  of  Romanism  in  France  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  are  so  resumed  in  those 
^f  the  individual,  that,  to  mark  the  course  in 
.which  he  has  floated,  is  to  understand  the 
current  of  the  stream.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  devote  some  space  to  this  remarkable 
man,  confining  ourselves,  however,  rather  to 
a  sketch  of  his  life  and  of  his  opinions,  than 
entering  into  any  systematic  review  of  his 
works  or  upon  any  regular  criticism  of  his 
oratory.* 

*  We  have,  once  for  all,  to  e^^reas  ooroliUgatioDS 
to  the  notice  of  Lacordaire,  pufbhahed  by  IL  LoiTBiD, 


Henri  Lacordaire  is,  as  Bossuet  was,  a  na- 
tive of  Burgundy,  having  been  bom  in  the 
village  of  Recez-sur-Ource  in  that  province. 
In  1812,  being  then  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Lyceum  of  Dijon,  where  he  suf- 
ficiently distinguished  himself,  more  especially 
by  his  success  in  the  study  of  rhetoric.  From 
this  school,  being  destined  for  the  bar,  he 
was  sent  to  the  '*  Ecole  de  Droit''  of  Dijon. 
Hera  he  studied  law  with  considerable  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  tendency  of  his  mind  and  of 
his  pursuits  may  be  gathered  from  the  sage 
advice  he  received  from  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
"not  to  apply  too  much  to  metaphysics." 
But  to  metaphysics  he  nevertheless  did  apply, 
and  that  with  ardor;  the  consequence  was 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  youth 
of  his  age,  in  a  university  where,  to  use  his 
own  subsequent  expression,  **  he  breathed 
skepticism  with  the  very  air." 

Drinking,  but  not  deeply,  of  philosophy, 
and  drawing  only  from  the  sources  of  the 
Voltaire  school,  he  became,  naturally  enough, 
a  convert  to  the  superficial  doctrines  of  the 
last  century ;  and  in  the  Societe  d'Etudes,  a 
debating  society  which  existed  in  the  college 
for  the  discussion  of  "  public  law,  history, 
philosophy,  and  literature,"  the  future  monk 
was  known  as  the  stoutest  defender  of  deism. 
And  to  the  defence  of  deism  in  religion  he 
joined  that  of  democracy  in  politics ;  so  that, 
if  a  few  years  back  he  certainly  recorded  his 
opinion  ''that  France  could  only  be  a  mo- 
narchy or  a  chaos,"  he  did  no  more,  after  all, 
when  he  took  his  place  as  a  representative  of 
the  people  in  the  National  Assembly,  to  the 
cry  of  "  Vive  la  Republique  1"  than  testify 
his  return  to  his  earlier  opinions. 

Lacordaire  having  finished  his  law  studies 
in  1822,  immediately  went  to  Paris.  There 
he  began  to  practice  as  an  advocate,  and  he 
soon  had  some  trifling  causes  to  plead,  in 
which,  moreover,  small  as  was  the  opportu- 
nity, he  appeared  with  considerable  distinc- 
tion.   He  became  remarked,  and  M.  Berryer, 

ex-doyen  de  la  Faculty  de  Droit  de  Dijoo,  and  to  the 
54th  and  56th  numbers  of  the  **  Galene  des  Contem- 
pofaina  niottrea." 
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it  is  said,  even  predicted  him  the  first  rank  at 
the  bar  "  If  he  did  not  abuse  his  facility  of 
speaking.'*  His  ambition  began  to.  rise.  Al- 
though he  was  then  living  "  in  a  little  room 
only  six  feet  square/'  splendid  dreams  visited 
him ;  the  highest  rewards  his  profession  offer- 
ed appeared  in  the  distance  ;  his  imagination 
clothed  him  in  the  first  magisterial  robes; 
"  hope  sprinkled  favors  manifold"  on  the  as- 
piring lawyer;  the  springs  of  life  were  still 
fresh  in  him  ;  the  idea  of  the  ceHbate  or  the 
cloister  would  have  made  him  shudder.  But 
it  was  not  to  last.  Within  eighteen  months 
after  his  appearance  at  the  bar,  Lacgrdaire 
entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  In  that 
short  time  the  skeptic  became  not  only  a  con- 
vert to  religion  but  a  candidate  for  thej[)riest- 
hood.     How  did  this  come  about  ? 

We  find  that  the  youn^  advocate  had  not 
long  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
when  a  kind  of  melancholy  took  possession  of 
him,  which  neither  present  success  nor  bril- 
liant prospects  could  chase  away.  He  grew 
sick  of  law ;  **  this  fire  of  enthusiasm  and 
imagination*' — so  he  says  in  a  letter  of  the 
time — *'  was  not  given  me  to  be  extinguished 
in  the  icy  chills  of  jurisprudence — to  be  stifled 
under  those  hard  and  positive  meditations." 
A  splendid  future  ceased  to  allure  him. 
When  his  fancy  had  pictured  to  him  all  the 
honors  his  ambition  aspired  to,  he  asked  him- 
self what  then  7  and  the  answer  was,  "  all  is 
vanity."  He  thus  writes  to  a  friend :  "  I  have 
little  attachment  to  existence,  my  imagination 
has  worn  that  out ;  I  am  sated  with  every- 
thing without  having  had  the  experience  of 
anything.  If  you  only  knew  how  sad  I  am 
becoming !  They  speak  to  me  of  the  glory 
of  authorship,  of  public  office,  but,  to  be 
frank,  I  find  glory  a  pitiable  thing,  and  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  men  can  take  so  much 
trouble  in  running  after  such  a  silly  little  fool." 

"  Who  would  fardels  bear"  if  mere  fame 
were  the  only  recompense,  was  the  sum  of 
Lacordaire's  reasoning.  He  sighed  for  tran- 
quillity, obscurity,  and  ease ;  he  longed  to  re- 
sume his  literary  pursuits  ;  all  he  wished  was 
"  to  live  quietly  ut  his  own  fireside,  without 
pretension  and  without  noise.  I  shall  never 
be  content,"  he  goes  on,  "  till  I  have  three 
chestnut-trees,  a  potato  field,  a  com  field, 
and  a  cottage  in  liie  depths  of  a  Swiss  val- 
ley." This  "  babbling  o'  green  fields"  of 
course  boded  the  death  of  his  progress  at  the 
bar. 

In  this  sickly  state  of  mind,  "  feeble,  dis- 
couraged, solitary  in  the  midst  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  men,"  Lacordaire  became  ac- 
uainted  with  a  certain  abb^,  a  man  **  with  a 


voice  full  of  honey,"  to  use  the  words  of  M. 
Lorain,  who  employs  the  expression  in  a  fa- 
vourable sense.  The  result  could  scarcely  be 
doubtful ;  the  prize  was  too  tempting,  for  the 
abbe  was  the  correspondent  of  the  Dijon  de- 
bating society,  and  so  knew  the  value  of  hia 
man ;  and  the  opportunity  was  but  too  favor- 
able, for  Lacordaire  was  weak,  yearning  for 
sympathy,  unable  any  longer  himself  to  suf- 
fice for  himself,  disgusted  with  the  world,  not 
although  he  had  seen  nothing  of  it  but  because 
he  had  seen  nothing  of  it — quite  ready,  in 
short,  to  Tisten  to  a  *'  voice  full  of  honey," 
whatever  that  voice  might  say.  The  abb6 
worked  skilfully  and  quickly.  We  find 
Lacordaire  writing  in  the  month  of  February 
in  such  a  tone  as  this,  "  I  am  working,  I  am 
taking  patience,  I  ha/e  the  future  before  me." 
But  on  the  15th  March  he  writes,  "  A  strange 
idea  took  possession  of  me  the  other  day — ^I 
seriously  thought  of  becoming  a  village 
priest."  It  is  true  that  he  continues,  "  Illu- 
sions of  the  moment,  phantoms  that  imme- 
diately vanish!"  but  the  idea  existed — how 
had  it  been  suggested  ?  To  a  young  man  in 
a  morbid  state  of  mind,  declaring  that  he 
longed  for  a  tranquil  life  and  a  cottage  in  a 
Swiss  valley,  a  single  word  would  suffice, 
without  alarming  him,  to  give  the  hint  of  the 
similar  blessings  which  a  country  priest  en- 
joys. He  would  work  out  the  idea  himself. 
And  so,  in  fact,  Lacordaire  did ;  for  it  was 
on  the  12  th  May,  being  in  less  than  two 
months  after  treating  the  thought  of  becom- 
ing a  priest  as  an  illusion  and  a  phantom, 
and  within  three  of  his  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  struggle  on  resolutely  at  the  bar, 
that  he  entered  the  seminary. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  hurried  step  was 
taken  not  only  without  the  consent  but  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  family.  His  only 
surviving  parent,  who  had  hoped  very  fondly 
of  him,  resigned  herself  to  the  blow  only  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months  and  the  inter- 
change of  many  letters ;  yet  this  poor  mother 
whom  the  proselytising  abbo  must  have 
known  to  be  ignorant  of  her  son's  intention — 
if,  indeed,  he  was  not  actually  the  cause  o  f 
her  being  kept  so — was,  according  to  M. 
Lorain,  "  of  a  simple  and  firm  piety,"  and, 
therefore,  as  "  a  good  Catholic,"  not  likely  to 
have  opposed  her  son's  views  had  she  thought 
the  step  calculated  for  his  welfare.  But  she 
was  also  **  a  woman  of  sound  and  strong  rea- 
son, of  a  judicious  and  elevated  character"-— 
quite  sufficient  grounds  for  her  being  kept  in 
the  dark. 

Such  was  the  secret  and  precipitate  way 
in  which  Henri  Lacordaire  retired  from  thia 
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world  and  was  lost  to  France.  We  say  re- 
tired from  the  world,  because,  though  the  en- 
trance into  a  seminary  has  nothing  final  in  it, 
nevertheless,  to  a  man  of  his  stamp,  it  wks 
impossible  that,  having  once  adopted  such  a 
course,  he  should  not  pursue  it  to  the  end. 
And  we  say  that  he  was  thus  lost  to  France, 
because  that  course  was  inevitably  to  lead 
him  to  belong  to  Rome,  to  whose  interests, 
henceforth,  not  only  all  his  energies  and 
abilities  were  to  be  devoted,  but  his  person- 
ality and  national  feeling  were  to  h6  sacrificed. 
Henceforth  in  Lacordaire  there  are  two 
natures,  and  we  see  a  perpetually  renewed 
struggle  between  them ;  the  victory,  however, 
always  declares  for  the  same  side;  and 
though  ever  and  anon  the  man  and  the 
Frenchman  in  him  rebel,  the  priest  in  every 
case  succeeds  in  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion. 

In  the  seminary  Lacordaire  pursued  his 
theological  studies,  sometimes  cheerful,  some- 
times sad;  but,  when  sad,  reasoning  away 
his  sadness  by  such  thoughts  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  following  fine  passage: — - 
"  Where  do  we  not  at  times  experience  sad- 
ness ?  It  is  a  dart  that  we  bear  about  with 
us  in  our  soul ;  we  must  try  not  to  lean  upon 
the  side  where  it  is  planted,  but  we  must 
never  attempt  to  draw  it  out.  It  is  the  jave- 
lin of  Man  tinea  in  the  breast  of  Epameinon- 
das,  not  to  be  removed  but  with  death  and 
our  eatrance  into  eternity." 

On  the  22d  September,  1827,  he  was  or- 
dained, and  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
almoner  to  the  convent  of  the  Visitation.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  the  College 
Stanislas.  In  1828  he  was  made  afmoner 
adjunct  to  the  College  Henry  IV.,  but  his 
ardent  mind  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing on  a  sphere  where  his  energies  would 
have  more  scope.  He  formed  the  project  of 
going  out  to  America  as  a  missionary.  He 
was  even  in  communication  with  the  Roman- 
ist bishop  of  New  York,  when  the  revolution 
of  July  broke  out,  altered  his  plans,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  him  into  notice.  In- 
stead of  becoming  a  missionary  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  newspaper,  and  enter- 
ed upon  the  scene  of  public  life. 

The  newspaper  was  the  **  Avenir,"  found- 
ed by  M.  de  Lamennais.  That  remarkable 
man  had  some  time  previously  made  a  con- 
vert of  Lacordaire ;  though,  according  to  the 
latter,  it  was  long  before  he  had  been  able  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  priest-philosopher,  and  he  had  finally 
adopted  them  more  from  weariness  than  any- 
thing else.  And  here,  in  a  few  words,  we 
w^  advert  to  these. 


When,  in  1817,  the  first  volume  of  the  fa- 
mous "  Essai  sur  Tlndiflference  "  appeared, 
the  heavy  blows  which  i^  dealt  on  incredulity, 
and  the  fierce  attack  it  made  on  Protestant- 
ism, were  hailed  with  intense"  delight  in  the 
Vatican,  and  its  author  was  regarded  as  the 
very  champion  of  the  church  ;  but  when,  two 
years  afterwards,  the  second  volume  was 
published,  and  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
Romanism  with  philosophy,  Romanist  tradi- 
tion, instead  of  being  considered  as  the  sole 
and  sufficient  ground  of  belief,  was  sought  to 
be  allied,  if  not  subordinated,  to  the  tradition 
of  human  reason,  in  other  words,  to  the  doc- 
trines of  common  sense,  the  case  was  mate- 
rially changed.  When  Lamennais  declared 
that  this  common  sense — sentiment  commun — 
sensus  communis — was  to  him  "  the  sole  and 
only  seal  of  truth,"  and  that  "  his  fundamen- 
tal principle  was,  What  all  men  agree  in  be- 
lieving to  be  true  is  true,**  Rome,  well  fore- 
seeing and  instinctively  dreading  the  way  in 
which  such  a  weapon  might  be  turned  against 
her  if  she  acknowledged  its  legitimacy,  be- 
came grievously  alarmed  at  the  imprudence 
of  her  advocate,  and,  without  authoritatively 
condemning  the  work,  showed  sufficiently  her 
repugnance  to  its  principles.  A  large  pro- 
portion, however,  of  the  younger  clergy  in 
France,  and  great  numbers  of  those  among 
the  laity  who  occupied  themselves  with  such 
things,  hailed  the  new  system  with  enthu- 
siasm. Among  its  supporters  was  ultimately 
Lacordaire,  who,  after  six  years,  as  he  says, 
of  irresolution,  finally  became  one  of  its  most 
ardent  and  valuable  disciples. 

This  was  the  ecclesiastico- philosophical 
question  raised  by  Lamennais ;  there  was  also 
to  be  an  ecclesiastico-political  one,  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  had  more  practical  results.  Be 
it  remarked  that  Lacordaire,  when  he  shuffled 
off  his  deism,  still  retained  his  republican 
opinions. 

The  attachment  of  Lamennais  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  far  from  being  damped  by 
the  untoward  reception  his  attempts  to  recon- 
cile her  dogmas  with  reason  had  met  with 
from  the  higher  clergy,  had  been  pushed  to 
extreme  ultra-montanism ;  in  his  work  en- 
titled •'  Religion  Considered  in  its  Relations 
to  Civil  and  Political  Order,"  he  vigorously 
attacked  the  famous  declaration  of  19  th 
March,  1682,  restrictive  of  the  limits  of  the 
pope's  jurisdiction  in  France,  and  possibly 
only  waiting  a  fitter  opportunity  to  vindicate 
for  the  see  of  Rome  as  much  power  as  it 
possessed  under  Innocent  HI.,  he  labored  in 
the  meantime  to  establish  that  its  authority, 
at  least  in  spiritual  matters,  was  absolute, 
universal,  and  supreme.    Impelled  by  such 
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ideas,  harrassed  by  a  prosecution  for  the  work 
we  have  just  mentioned,  disgusted  with  the 
stiite  of  things  which  preceded  1830,  and 
probably  anticipating  the  coming  revolution, 
he  had  weaned  himself  from  his  attachment 
to  the  monarAiical  principles  he  had  pre- 
viously so  stoutly  defended,  and  ready  to 
transfer  his  support  to  the  democratic  party, 
he  only  waited  his  time.  That  time  came 
with  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  "  Avenir" 
was  founded,  upon  what  principles  may  easily 
be  inferred. 

As  the  "Elssay  on  Indiflference"  had  at- 
tempted to  harmonize  reason  and  faith,  so  the 
''  Avenir*'  was  to  attempt  to  harmonize  de- 
mocracy and  Elomanism.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  people  was  to  be  upheld,  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  pope  was  to  be  upheld.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  it  had  been  possible  to  set  rid 
by  any  means  of  this  people,  if  the  universal 
authority  of  Rome  could  possibly  have  been 
openly  declared,  if  a  theocracy  with  the  pope 
as  God's  vicar  upon  earth  could  at  once  have 
been  set  up  in  opposition  to  a  republic  or  a 
newdy  nasty,  it,  and  nothing  else,  would  have 
been  supported.  For,  while  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  in  temporal  matters  was  upheld, 
and  that  of  the  pope  in  spiritual,  who  was  to 
define  their  respective  jurisdictions?  The 
question  was  never  broadly  stated  by  the 
"  Avenir,"  and  of  course  no  solution  was  ever 
attempted ;  but  what  it  would  have  been  is 
plain  ;  the  pope,  though  a  party,  wauld  have 
been  the  arbiter ;  in  other  words,  all  that  the 
papacy  claims  would  have  been  conceded  to 
it,  and  the  lever  would  have  been  placed  in 
its  grasp  wherewith  it  could  move  the  world. 
At  a  later  period,  M.  de  Lamennais,  having 
become  still  more  a  democrat  and  still  less  a 
churchman,  declared  that  the  system  of  the 
*' Avenir"  was  erroneous,  and  only  postponed 
the  difficulty  ;  but  this  was  evident  from  the 
very  first  to  any  calm  observer. 

Started  with  the  principles  we  have  stated, 
the  '*  Avenir"  preached  various  practical 
means  to  bring  them  into  operation.  As  an 
organ  of  ultra-montanism,  it  called  for  the 
abolition  of  every  law  regulating  the  relaUon 
of  the  Gallican  Church  to  the  Papal  see, 
characterizing  as  "  odious  and  base"  the  de- 
claration of  1082 — the  work  of  Bossuet — 
which  laid  down  the  limits  of  the  pontifical 
power;  it  condemned  all  concordats,  holding 
that  the  supreme  authority  of  Rome  should 
never  pact  with  "disguised  schism;"  it  de- 
manded the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  sUite,  the  rejection  by  the  former  of  all 
endowments,  and  the  renunciation  by  the 
atter  of  all  interference,  direct  or  indirect, 


with  the  nomination  of  bishops,  and  with 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  general. 

At  the  same  time,  as  being  also  an  organ 
of  democracy,  the  "  Avenir"  claimed  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience,  absolute  liberty  of  the 
press,  absolute  liberty  of  association,  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and,  what  was  going  perhaps 
much  further,  it  denounced  the  **  fatal  system 
of  centralization,"  and  advocated  "  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  department,  each  arron- 
dissement,  and  each  commune."  And  if  it 
seem  strange  that  such  extremely  radical 
doctrines  should  be  maintained  by  a  journal 
which  secretly  hoped  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Pope  8  supremacy,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Lamennais,  who  was  its 
life  and  soul,  was  sincere  in  hb  belief  that 
Rome  could  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
age  and  the  progress  of  modern  liberty. 
When  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  had  to 
choose  between  his  attachment  to  democracy 
and  his  obedience  to  Rome,  we  shall  present- 
ly see  that  he  did  not  long  hesitate  how  to 
decide. 

The  chief  contributors  to  the  "Avenir" 
were,  besides,  Lamennais,  the  Abbe  Gerbert, 
Count  Montalembert,  M.  de  Coux,  M.  Rohr- 
bacher,  and  Lacordaire.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  the  last-mentioned,  recalled  to 
an  active  and  exciting  life,  and  restored  to 
communion  with  a  busy  world,  soon  became 
a  very  different  being  from  the  hypocondriac 
youn^  man  he  was  when  he  took  refuge  in 
the  church  during  a  fit  of  melancholy.  Did 
he  now  repent  of  that  hasty  resolution  ?  We 
do  not  know — it  is  his  secret — but  he  took  a 
step  which  looks  very  like  it.  On  the  24th 
December,  1830 — Chrbtmas-eve,  be  it  re- 
marked— a  strange  time  for  a  Romish  priest 
to  think  of  such  a  thing — he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  proper  functionary,  informing 
him  that  he  intended  to  reappear  at  the  bar. 
This  attempt  was,  however,  unsuccessful ; 
for  an  answer  was  returned  from  the  Council 
of  Discipline,  to  the  effect  "  that  the  indeli- 
ble character  with  which  the  abb6  had  been 
clothed  was  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  the  profession  of  an  advocate." 

Nevertheless,  in  less  tlian  a  month  after, 
Lacordaire  did  appear  at  the  bar.  It  was, 
however,  at  another  bar  from  that  he  sought. 
He  and  Lamennais  were  prosecuted  for  two 
articles  they  had  published  in  the  **  Avenir'' 
against  the  nomination  of  a  bishop,  and  so 
obtained  what  they  very  much  desired,  an 
opportunity  of  preachine  in  open  coui't  the 
novel  alliance  of'  Romanism  and  democracy. 
The  jury,  whom  the  nature  of  their  defence 
probably  greatly  puzzled,  acquitted  them, 
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and  they  retired  in  triumph.  "  There  was 
only  one  doubt  among  the  audience/'  says 
Lacordaire,  in  a  letter  which  he  soon  after- 
ward addressed  to  the  pope  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  Avenir ;"  "  is  it  really  true,  they  asked 
each  other,  that  such  is  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion?" A  most  natural  doubt — we  shall 
soon  see  how  it  was  resolved. 

This  first  success  emboldened  the  party. 
They  determined  on  a  new  trial  of  strength 
with  their  opponents.  Lacordaire,  wlio  had 
already  been  advocate,  priest,  and  journalist, 
was  to  figure  in  the  new  character  of  school- 
master. Liberty  of  instruction  had  been  in- 
scribed in  the  charter  of  1 880,  but  no  law  to 
regulate  and  define  its  exercise  had  yet  been 
promulgated  ;  to  open  a  school  without  the 
authorization  of  the  government,  was  therefore 
at  the  time  illegal.  Nevertheless,  in  the  spring 
of  1831,  De  Couz,  Montalembert,  and  Lacor- 
daire opened  one  without  such  authorization, 
after  having  boldly  and  publicly  announced 
their  intention  of  doing  so.  A  few  days 
after,  when  Lacordaire  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  instructions  to  the  some  twenty  children 
who  had  been  recruited  among  the  poorer 
class,  a  commissary  of  police  made  his  ap- 
pearance, summoned  the  unlawful  education- 
ist to  retire,  and  on  his  refusal  to  obey, 
tuined  him  and  his  pupils  out  of  door,  with 
the  aid  of  some  sergens  de  ville.  This,  of 
course,  led  to  another  prosecution ;  but  Mon- 
talembert  being  called  to  the  peerage  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  case,  this  time,  was 
brought  before  the  Chambre  des  Paris. 
There,  in  the  highest  court  of  the  realm,  La- 
cordaire, as  well  as  De  Coux,  and  the  young 
count,  had  the  satisfaction  of  delivering  fine 
speeches  on  their  favorite  topics ;  but  the 
noble  assembly,  less  intelligent,  or  more  so 
than  the  jury,  pronounced  their  condemna- 
tion, and  imposed  a  fine  upon  thpm. 

This  was  a  trifle ;  the  "  Avenir"  would 
have  survived  all  similar  prosecutions,  and 
doubtless  some  new  move  in  advance  would 
have  been  made,  when  dangers  of  a  diflferent 
kind  assailed  the  intrepid  journal.  It  had 
raised  a  division  among  the  clergy  in  France, 
and  had  made  no  small  commotion  among 
the  people  at  large.  The  episcopate  and  the 
older  members  of  the  priesthood  were  furi- 
ous at  seeing  a  pretended  Catholic  publica- 
tion attack  their  reverend  Galilean  Church, 
and  those  institutions  which  she  had  declar- 
ed "  were  to  remain  for  ever  unshaken ;" 
many  of  the  younger  clergy,  on  the  other 
hand,  admirers  of  the  masterly  works  of  La- 
mennais,  and  fond,  beside,  of  any  new  thing, 
were  enchanted   with    speculations   which, 


beside  being  novel,  seemed  based  on  a  phi- 
losophical system  ;  the  adherents  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  and  the  partisans  of  Le- 
gitimacy equally  regarded  the  democratic 
"  Avenir"  as  dangerous,  the  one  because  it 
attacked  monarchy  in  the  abstiract,  the  other 
because  it  assailed  their  visionary  '*  best  of  re- 
publics ;"  while  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
mute  with  astonishment,  and  could  no  more 
understand  the  advocacy  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  liberty  of  the  press  than  Ananias 
could  at  first  believe  in  the  conversion  of  the 
persecuting  Saul. 

Things  at  last  came  to  a  crisis.  Ptome  was 
entreated,  and  that  by  both  sides,  to  give  a 
decision  on  the  subject ;  but  Rome  at  first 
refused.  She  neither  approved  nor  con- 
demned. The  opposition  of  the  senior  cler- 
gy to  the  "  Avenir"  waxed  hotter.  The 
position  of  its  editors  became  at  last  untena- 
ble. The  temporary  suspension  of  the  jour- 
nal, which  had  existed  only  a  year,  was  re- 
solved upon;  and  in  November,  1881,  three 
of  its  chiefs,  Lamennais,  Montalembert,  and 
Lacordaire  set  out  for  Rome,  to  ascertain  in 
person  in  what  light  their  principles  were  re- 
garded at  head-quarters.  It  ii  plain  they 
had  their  misgivings. 

Before  the  suspension  of  the  **  Avenir,'* 
its  editors  had  published  in  it  a  declaration  of 
their  principles  ;  at  Rome  they  presented  to 
the  pontiff  a  memorial  from  the  pen  of  La- 
cordaire, expletive  of  this  declaration.  This 
done,  and  their  views  thus  clearly  explained, 
they  waited  for  a  judgment  on  them. 

But  in  vain.  Rome  was  then  sufficiently 
hostile  to  the  Orleans  dynasty,  but  she  feared 
to  compromise  her  authority  in  France  by 
any  very  open  countenance  of  its  assailants ; 
she  was  ready  enough  to  assault  the  spirit  of 
independence  which  the  Galilean  Church  had 
so  long  displayed,  but  she  doubted  if  a  prin- 
ciple struggled  for  by  Gerbert,  asserted  by 
Saint  Louis,  formerly  ratified  in  1682,  and 
ever  since  fully  acted  on,  were  to  be  best  at- 
tacked by  a  war  of  newspapers,  particularly 
when  the  zeal-devoured  journalists  were  in 
her.  own  eyes  far  from  bemg  beyond  suspi- 
cion. Farther,  the  critical  position  of  politi- 
cal affairs  in  Europe,  and  more  particularly  the 
state  of  Italy  itself,  threatened  as  it  was  both 
from  within  and  from  without,  not  to  speak 
of  the  traditional  and  natural  horror  which 
she  entertained  for  such  doctrines  as  liberty 
of  conscience  and  of  the  press,  rendered  it 
completely  impossible  for  her  to  reply  ap- 
provingly. But  on  the  other  hand,  however 
she  might  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Liberalism 
of  the  "  Avenir"  and  its  injudiciously  open 
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attack  on  the  Gallican  Church,  she  was  too 
much  pleased  with  the  crusade  of  her  strange 
auxiliaries  on  her  own  especial  behalf,  and 
^w  too  well  the  importance  of  retaining  the 
services  of  such  men  in  case  of  need,  to  run 
the  risk  of  extinguishing  their  ardor  by  a 
direct  condemnation.  What  she  really  had 
wished  was  that  the  "  Avenir"  should  con- 
tinue, but  without  her  sanction,  so  that  at 
any  time  she  might  have  been  able  to  dis- 
avow and  sacrifice  it.  This  desire  the  un- 
welcome appearance  of  the  three  pilgrim 
editors  disappointed ;  nevertheless,  hinting 
disapprobation  without  saying  what  she  dis- 
approved, she  pursued  her  policy  of  gaining 
time.  It  was  only  after  Lamennais  and  Mon- 
talembert  had  set  out  on  their  return  to 
France,  the  former  proclaiming  loudly  that, 
since  the  pontiff  would  decide  nothing,  he 
was  about  to  resume  his  journal,  that  Home 
pronounced  a  decisive  censure.  Fearing, 
probably,  that  the  re-appearance  of  the 
"  Avenir,"  after  the  visit  of  its  chiefs  to  the 
Vatican,  might  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  had  met  with  secret,  if  not  with  open 
encouragement  there,  the  pope  made  up  his 
mind  at  last,  and  issued  his  famous  encycli- 
cal letter  of  15th  August,  1832.  Lacordaire, 
who  had  anticipated  such  a  result,  had  left 
Rome  four  months  before  his  companions, 
expressing  his  resolution  to  take  no  part  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  "  Avenir,"  and  al- 
ready somewhat  estranged  from  his  master, 
whose  discomfiture  he  foresaw.  Possibly 
with  a  view  to  avoid  him,  he  took  a  journey 
into  Germany,  but  Lamennais  and  Montalem- 
bert  were  returning  to  Paris  cby  a  circuitous 
route,  and  Lacordaire  met  them  accidentally 
at  Munich.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  en- 
countered each  other  expressly,  that  they 
might  receive  conjointly  the  thunders  launch- 
ed against  them,  for  it  was  while  they  were 
together  at  Munich  that  they  heard  of  the 
encyclical  letter.  The  thunder  was  thunder 
indeed  ;  aghast  they  hastened  back  to  Paris, 
and  the  day  after  their  arrival  they  published 
in  the  newspapers  a  distinct  and  formal  de- 
claration of  their  submission. 

This  was  as  complete  and  humbling  as  their 
enemies  could  have  wished.  They  who  had 
defended  liberty  of  conscience  with  so  much 
zeal,  now  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  papal 
declaration,  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  "an 
absurd  and  erroneous  idea,"  which  "  flows 
from  that  most  stinking  source.  Indifferent- 
ism" — **ex  hoc  putidissimo  indifferentismi 
fonte" — if  it  it  be  not  rather  an  insane  raving 
— "  deliramentum."  They  who  had  so  stoutly 
advocated  liberty  of  the  press,  now  acqui- 


esced in  words  whfch  qualified  liberty  of  the 
press  as  "  a  most  pernicious,  never-to- be-suf- 
ficiently execrated  Imd  detestable  thing" — 
**  deterrima  ilia  ac  nunquam  satis  execranda 
et  detestabilis  libertas  artis  librarise."  They 
who  had  striven  so  hard  for  the  promotion  of 
papal  sovereignty,  who  had  endeavored  so 
zealously  to  connect  it  with  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  rising  cause  of  democracy, 
and  to  detach  it  from  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
kings,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  so  they 
were  doing  their  church  some  service,  now 
humbly  submitted  to  be  characterized  by  its 
supreme  head  as  "  arrogant,"  as  "  madmen," 
aa  **  troubled  with  a  wild  lust  of  forming 
opinions  for  themselves,"  and  as  guilty  of 
most ''  base  machinations,"  not  to  speak  of 
the  insinuation,  that  it  was  "  only  a  desire  of 
novelty  and  of  promoting  universal  sedition 
which  lay  concealed— simula to  in  religione  pie- 
tate — under  the  mask  of  a  pretended  piety." 
Lamennais,  defeat  on  his  brow  and  bitter- 
ness in  his  heart,  retired  to  the  shady  woods 
of  La  Chesnaie,  his  favorite  retreat  in  his  na- 
tive Brittany ;  Lacordaire  returned  to  his 
former  humble  position  in  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation,  where  he  prepared  himself  for 
preaching,  and  "  read  St.  Augustin  with  all 
his  might."  In  the  winter  of  1833-34,  he 
preached  at  the  College  Stanislas ;  his  '*  Con- 
lerences"  were  very  popular,  but  they  were 
not  altogether  to  the  taste  of  his  superiors, 
and  he  was  even  severely  censured  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  as  his  fidelity  to  the  holy  see 
was  beyond  suspicion,  while  his  fame  as 
a  preacner  was  already  very  considerable, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  safe  as  well  as  a  valua- 
ble instrument,  whose  remaining  errors  would 
disappear  if  he  were  allowed  time. 

With  Lamennais  it  was  very  diflferent.  While 
all  thought  him  subdued  and  silenced,  he  was 
recruiting  his  strength  at  La  Chesnaie,  dis- 
missing his  scruples,  and  preparing  to  come 
forth  as  the  champion  of  philosophy  and 
democracy.  And  accordingly,  in  May,  1834, 
despite  of  the  remonstrances  of  M.  de  Qu^len, 
the  then  archbishop  of  Paris,  he  published 
his  ''  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,"  and  cried  in  a 
voice  that  run^  through  Europe,  that  there 
his  gauntlet  lay.  This  remarkable  work, 
which,  were  it  only  for  the  poetry  of  its  con- 
ceptions and  the  energy  of  its  style,  deserves 
a  place  amongst  the  highest  productions  of 
modern  literature,  terrified  the  one  party  and 
produced  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  the  other, 
by  its  popular,  undisguised,  and  vigorous 
Liberalism.  Rome,  of  course,  very  speedily 
took  cognizance  of  the  "  Scriptural  Mar- 
seillaise,   and  it  being  intolerable  that  sue 
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things  should  be  uttered  with  impunity,  more 
especially  by  a  priest,  the  little  work  of  a 
few  score  pages  was  honored  with  a  spe- 
cial anathema.  In  an  encyclical  letter  of  7th 
July,  the  pope  declared  to  his  "  venerable 
brethren"  that  he  was  "  struck  with  horror 
at  the  very  first  glance  he  cast  on  this  book, 
so  small  in  size  but  so  immense  in  its  perver- 
sity, that  his  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he 
read  on,  and  that  it  would  be  too  painful, 
therefore,  to  pass  in  review  all  that  this  wick- 
edest ofl^pring  of  impiety  and  audacity  heaped 
together,  with  a  view  to  the  disturbance  of 
all  things  human  and  divine." 

And  so  the  Abb6  Lamennais,  whose  por- 
trait Leo  XII.  had  placed  in  his  oratory, 
whom  he  had  called  the  last  Father  of  the 
Church,  and  on  whom  he  would  have  conferred 
the  cardinal's  hat  if  the  disinterestedness  and 
modesty  of  the  simple  man  had  not  made  him 
decline  the  offer,  was  deposed  from  his  priest- 
hood and  excommunicated  by  Gregory  XVI. 

Beside  all  this  from  Rome,  the  "  Paroles 
d'un  Croyant"  brought  against  their  author 
an  attack  from  his  old  disciple.  Lacordaire, 
whom  anathema  had  convinced  and  marana- 
tha  converted,  seemed  to  think  it  necessary 
for  his  own  justification  to  give  some  reason 
for  his  change  of  opinion.  The  "  Paroles," 
.which  he  probably  regarded  as  a  defiance  t6 
his  church,  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  and 
he  published  his  "  Considerations  on  the  Phi- 
losophical System  of  M.  de  Lamennais." 
This  work  was  intended  to  refute  the  system 
developed  in  the  "  Essay  on  Indifference." 

Lamennais  had  argued  with  great  effect  in 
favor  of  common  sense.  Starting  from  the 
point  "  tKat  the  first  act  of  reason  is  necessa- 
rily an  act  of  faith,"  and  that  no  created  be- 
ing is  in  a  position  to  say  /  am,  unless  he 
begin  by  saying  /  believe,  inasmuch  as  con- 
sciousness itself  is  not  an  act  of  reason  but  of 
faith ;  and  having  shown  from  this  that  the 
individual  reason  of  any  one  man  can  only 
conduct  him  to  profound  and  universal  doubt, 
seeing  that  "  he  cannot  even  prove  himself" 
—cannot  by  reasoning  establish  even  to  him- 
self his  own  existence — and  that  he  is  able 
at  most  to  say,  "  it  is  probable  that  I  exist" 
— he  goes  on  to  establish  that "  the  unbroken 
tradition,  the  universal  agreement  of  maokmd, 
is  the  seal  of  truth,"  that  (we  have  already 
quoted  the  dictum)  "  what  all  men  agree  in 
believing  to  be  true  is  true,"  and  that  "  the 
reason  of  any  one  man  is  only  the  reason  of 
the  human  race  of  which  he  forms  a  part.'' 

He  thus  first  insists  on  the  weakness  and 
insuflSciency  of  individual  reason,  and  then 
goes  on  to  assert  that  what  is  admitted  by 


general  reason,  that  is,  by  the  united  and 
consistent  reason  of  the  whole  human  race, 
has  an  absolute  certainty,  by  which  the  rea- 
son of  each  individual  becomes  possessed  of 
a  sure  guide  and  rule  for  the  appreciating 
and  testing  of  its  own  proper  workings. 

When,  as  he  thinks  satisfactorily,  Lamen- 
nais has  thus  shown  the  true  and  only  grounds 
on  which  reason  rests,  in  trying  to  demonstrate 
that  it  begins  by  faith,  and  depends  on  the 
common  and  perpetual  consent  of  mankind, 
he  goes  on  to  maintain  that  faith  in  its  turn 
must  to  a  certain  extent  be  subject  to  reason, 
and  that  in  all  our  belief  a  rational  judgment 
must  be  exercised,  the  rational  judgment  of 
the  individual  being,  however,  always  depen- 
dent upon  and  responsible  to  the  principles 
of  infallible  common  sense.  The  elucidation 
of  the  proper  relations  between  reason  and 
faith  thus  constitutes  his  whole  end  and  aim. 

At  this  philosophy  he  had  arrived  in  the 
effort  and  hope  to  prop  up  Romanism.  Ex- 
asperated at  the  attacks  so  long  and  so  vigor- 
ously made  on  his  church  by  the  arms  of 
reason,  he  had  accepted  the  combat  and 
defied  his  adversaries  at  their  weapons  ;  the 
concluding  part  of  his  argument  is  therefore 
devoted  to  an  attempted  proof  of  the  harmo- 
ny he  discovers  between  the  Romanist  dogmas 
and  the  dictates  of  reason  or  the  voice  of 
common  sense.  Here,  however,  we  do  not 
follow  him,  as  the  controversy  between  him 
and  Lacordaire  turns  entirely  on  the  doctrines 
we  have  endeavored  to  sketch  above. 

Lacordaire  will,  as  regards  his  church, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  reason.  He  rests 
her  claims  on  other  grounds.  The  general 
reason  of  the  human  race  he,  therefore,  will 
by  no  means  admit  to  be  the  source,  as  La- 
mennais says,  of  all  authority.  **  To  pretend 
to  prove  the  authority  of  the  church  by  the 
authority  of  the  general  reason  of  the  human 
race.  In  making  this  general  reason  the  source 
of  certitude,  is  to  adopt  Protestantism  on  a 
greater  scale,  for,^  according  to  such  a  system, 
every  belief  whatever  will  depend  originally 
on  general  reason  ;  which  seems  contradictory 
of  the  existence  of  an  authority  out  of,  beyond, 
and  superior  to  it." 

This  is  the  essence  of  all  Lacordaire's  rea- 
soning. He  thought  he  had  demonstrated 
a  fatal  contradiction  in  the  system  of  his  old 
master.  Lamennais  would  deduce  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Church  both  from  her 
own  traditions,  and  from  the  general  tradi- 
tionary reason  of  mankind  ;  he  held  that  her 
tradition  was  to  be  believed  for  and  by  itself, 
and  yet  maintained  that  all  belief  whatever 
flowed  from  something  else.      "  If  general 
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reason,"  asked  Lacordaire,  in  triumph,  "  be 
as  you  say  the  source  of  all  belief,  how  can 
belief  in  the  church's  authority  be  indepen- 
dent of  it  ?" 

To  this  Lamennais  retorted  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  antagonist,  "  Catholicism  is  radi- 
cally out  of  the  pale  of  human  reason,  that 
thus  we  should  believe  in  it — believe  in  the 
Scriptures — believe  in  the  church — without 
any  reason  for  so  believing;  that,  in  the 
second  place,  these  truths  henceforth  rest  on 
nothing,  or  only  on  an  internal  impression 
produced  by  God  himself,  who  thus  forms  in 
the  soul,  by  his  omnipotence,  that  faith  which 
he  demands  of  men  that  they  render.'* 

Such  was  the  debate.  It  is  evident  that 
the  opponents  have  not  detected  the  ambigui- 
ty of  the  term  belief.  There  are  two  kmds 
of  belief.  There  is  an  intellectual  belief — 
the  belief  of  which  Lamennais  speaks — the 
belief  which  forces  itself  even  on  the  devils 
— the  result  of  reason,  be  that  derived  from 
common  sense  or  elsewhere;  but  there  is 
another  belief,  on  which  Lamennais  only 
stumbles,  which  is  not  an  intellectual  ^  belief, 
which  may  be  wanting  where  intellectual 
belief  exists,  and  which  mere  intellectual 
belief  can  never  produce.  This  latter  was 
the  belief  which  Lacordaire,  a  passion- 
ate admirer  of  St.  Augustin,  would  fain  have 
elucidated,  but  which,  as  his  principles  un- 
fortunatelv  forced  him  to  connect  it  with  faith 
in  Romanism,  he  was  far  from  showing  in  its 
true  light.  But  as  our  object  is  merely  to 
state  the  controversy,  on  this  subject  we  of 
course  do  not  enter. 

Lacordaire  had  renounced  deism,  he  had 
recanted  his  former  philosophic  opinions,  he 
had  shown  unqualiiSed  submission  to  Rome, 
he  had  declared  "he  belonged  only  to  the 
church  and  to  the  archbbhop,  his  natural  su- 
perior"— still  he  was  not  yet  entirely  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  It  was  thought  by  those  in  au- 
thority over  him,  that  the  air  of  Rome  would 
do  him  good.  To  Rome,  accordingly,  he  went, 
or  was  sent,  the  eflfects  of  which  we  now  will 
trace. 

In  December,  1836,  Lacordaire  wrote  his 
letter  "  Sur  le  Saint-Si6ge,"  a  work  whfch 
we  shall  shortly  notice  here,  for,  though  it 
was  not  published  till  two  years  later,  it  is  the 
composition  and  not  the  publication  which 
marks  the  era  in  the  author's   principles. 

After  a  fine  description  of  Home,  and  a 
poetical  glance  at  the  position  of  Italy,  geo- 
graphically and  politically  considered  ;  after 
paying  his  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Charle- 
magne, as  being  the  "founder  of  pontifical 
liberty,"  by  his  confirmation  of  the  pope's 
temporal  power ;  and  after  8ome  panegyrics 


on  the  pontiffs  themselves,  which,  were  their 
real  history  lost,  would  lead  men  to  suppose 
that  they  had  constituted  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  meek  beings,  distinguished  by  their 
learning  and  virtues,  by  the  absence  of  world- 
ly ambition  and  the  purity  of  their  love'for  the 
truth,  he  comes  to  what  is  the  real  argument 
of  the  letter,  and  propounds  it  by  proclaiming 
his  discovery  "  that  there  is  war  in  Europe  I 

The  seat  of  this  war,  however,  and  who 
the  belligerent  parties  are,  it  is  apparently 
not  so  easy  to  find  out ;  for  a  long  time  La- 
cordaire looks  about  him  in  vain,  and  puts 
every  possible  case  of  contention  before  he 
arrives  at  the  true  one.  There  is  no  war  be- 
tween the  peoples  ;  there  is  no  war  between 
the  monarchs;  there  is  no  w^r  between 
the  peoples  and  the  monarchs — between 
monarchy  and  republicanism,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  war  between  tyranny  and  liberty. 
Nor  is  the  sought  for  war  to  be  found  be- 
tween opposed  ideas,  between  particular 
points  of  doctrine.  "In  France,"  says  La- 
cordaire, contemptuously,  "  our  authors 
write  dramas  and  romances,  our  journalists 
articles  for  and  against  every  possible  minis- 
try, but  no  one  troubles  himself  about  ideas. 

At  last,  he  tells  us  where  the  war  is  car- 
ried on,  and  between  whom : — "  It  is  in  a 
higher  region  than  those  of  ideas,  kings,  and 
peoples ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  human  intelligence — 
it  is  between  faith  and  reason,  between 
the  power  of  Catholicism  and  that  of 
Rationalism — both  as  old  as  the  world,  but 
contending  now  on  a  grander  scale,  because 
both  have  arrived  at  a  point  which  will  no 
longer  admit  of  a  war  of  outposts,  but  de- 
mands a  decisive  issue.  All  know  the  his- 
tory and  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism ;  it  de- 
scends from  God  by  the  patriarchs,  by  the 
Jewish  people,  and  by  Jesus  Christ;  it 
teaches  tnat  human  reason  does  not  suffice  of 
itself  in  any  order  of  things.  Rationalism, 
too,  is  of  long  descent ;  it  comes  from  the 
devil,  through  all  those  who  have  imitated 
his  pride,  and  its  doctrine  is,  that  human  rea- 
son suffices  for  itself  in  every  order  of  things, 
both  for  living  and  for  dying.  To  arrive  at 
being,  in  the  intellectual  wond,  the  absolute 
sovereign  of  its  own  ideas — in  the  moral 
world  the  last  judge  of  its  own  actions — in 
the  social  world  to  recognise  no  other  au- 
thority than  that  which  it  has  directly  elect- 
ed— in  the  material  world  to  conquer  the  ele- 
ments, and  to  draw  from  them  the  only  real 
happiness ;  such  is  the  aim  of  Rationalism,* 

*  It  frill,  of  oonne,  b«  obienred  thAt  the  term  EaUoo- 
•liam  is  here  employed  In  ita  moit  extended  senMi  eiid 
not  in  the  oomMnAlf  ^Vj  'Mi^i^ue^M^  <s&ib  'vn  ^^^i^ii^  ^ ' 
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and  the  charter  it  destines  to  the  human  race. 
"^  Its  success  is  evidently  possible  only  by  the 
destruction  of  Catholicism,  which  professes 
doctrines  diametrically  opposite." 

Such  was  the  new  declaration  of  Lacor- 
daire.  It  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a 
following  out  of  the  controversy  with  Lamen- 
nab.  The  latter  tried  to  harmonize  reason 
and  faith.  Lacordaire  declares  that  the 
struggle  between  them  shall  be  one  for  life 
and  death.  Their  harmony,  indeed,  is  what 
.  he  dreads  the  most,  for  in  its  essence  it  is 
nothing  else  than  Protestantism,  which  he 
considers  even  **  worse  than  Rationalism,  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  Greek  schism.''  A 
Romanist  like  Lacordaire  cannot,  of  course, 
see  that  while  we  trust  to  faith  as  the  sure 
and  only  "  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  we 
must  at  the  same  time  "  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us." 

Any  one  attempting  to  refute  Lacordaire 
would  be  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  de- 
stroy his  assumptions  that  Romanism  and 
Christianity  are  identical,  that  the  terms  "  the 
Church,  and  "the  Church  of  Rome,"  are 
synonymous,  that  those  who  will  not  entirely 
exclude  reason  from  religion  are  Rationalists, 
and  that  those  who  will  not  admit  the  "  de- 
scent from  the  devil,"  of  which  he  speaks, 
are  Materialists,  and  seek  in  the  elements 
their  sole  felicity.  All  such  points  have, 
however,  been  discussed  over  and  over  again, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  while  such  men  as 
Lacordaire  exist.  We  cannot,  however,  re- 
frain from  here  quoting  a  passage  from  Bour- 
daloue,  aptly  cited  by  a  critic  before  us : — 
"  Thus  to  think"-^Bourdaloue  was  combating 
principles  such  as  Lacordaire's — "  is  to  be 
wanting  in  faith,  for  faith — I  speak  of  Chris- 
tian faith — is  not  a  mere  acquiescing  in  be- 
lieving, nor  a  simple  submission  of  the  mind, 
but  a  reasonable  acquiescence  and  submis- 
sion ;  but  how  shall  it  be  a  reasonable  ac- 
quiescing and  submission  if  reason  have  no 
share  in  the  operation  ?" 

So  writes  the  most  logical  divine  the  French 
church  boasts  ;  but  as  Lacordaire  rails  at  the 
Galilean  spirit  of  Bossuet,  so,  perhaps,  he 
may  despise  the  argumenjtation  of  Bour- 
daloue ;  there  remains,  however,  a  dilemma 
which  is  applicable  to  the  present  subject  as 
well  as  to  his  attack  upon  the  philosophy  of 
Lamennais,  and  from  which  we  do  not  see 
how  he  can  well  escape.  "  If  faith,"  we 
would  ask  him,  **  be  all,  and  reason  here  be 
nothing,  why  then  reason  ?  Is  it  not  absurd 
to  reason  against  reasoning  ?" 
'*' Before  leaving  the  letter  "  Sur  le  Saint- 
Si^ge/'  we  must  not  omit  the  recantation  of 


his  former  political  creed,  which  Lacordaire 
makes  in  it.  The  quondam  republican  writes 
thus: — "  It  might  even  be  said  that  none  but 
monarchical  parties  exist  in  France,  did  we 
not  discover  in  the  sink  of  society  a  faction — 
I  scarce  know  how  to  name  it — which  be- 
lieves itself  republican,  and  of  which  we 
want  the  courage  to  speak  ill,  only  because 
it  has  the  chance  of  cutting  our  heads  off  in 
the  interval  between  two  monarchies.  The 
papacy  has  not  to  choose  between  the  cause 
of  the  kings  and  that  of  the  peoples.  Would 
to  Heaven  the  question  were  reduced  to  so 
simple  terms,  and  that  Europe  were  divided 
into  two  so  clearly  defined  parties,  the  party 
of  the  ^ood  and  the  party  of  the  evil.' 

As  Lacordaire  was  a  royalist  when  he 
wrote  these  words,  it  is  easy  to  determine 
which  is  his  good  and  which  his  evil,  howev- 
er differently  he  may  have  spoken  and  acted 
both  before  and  since.  But  how  shall  we 
explain  this  passage  ? — **  France  is  the  most 
monarchical  country  in  the  world  ;  the  one 
which  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  given  her 
monarchs  the  most  numerous  marks  of  affec- 
tion."    Is  he  laughing  at  our  beards  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  Lacordaire  was  now  at 
his  aphelion  from  philosophy  and  democracy, 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  very 
eccentric  orbit  in  which  he  moves,  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  he  had  shot  away  was  of 
the  remotest.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  very 
strong  language  was  necessary  completely 
to  clear  himself  from  any  remaining  suspi- 
cious as  to  his  politics,  and  that  it  was  from 
this  cause  that  the  democrat  student  of  Di- 
jon, the  ex-editor  of  the  "  Avenir,"  and  the 
former  friend  of  Lamennais,  was  led  to  speak 
of  republicanism  being  discernible  only  in 
the  **  sink  of  society."  But  the  expression 
was  unfortunate,  for  whence  had  bis  own 
previous  republicanism  risen  ?  and  whence 
was  to  rise  his  republicanism  of  1848  ?  From 
the  exhalations  of  the  "  sink  of  society." 

Though  Lacordaire  might  now  justly  hope 
that  he  would  for  the  future  be  no  more  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  his  superiors,  it  was  to 
place  himself,  it  is  said,  to  a  certain  degree 
beyond  their  control  that  he  resolved  upon 
an  important  step,  which  he  carried  into  ex- 
ecution in  1839.  As  a  Dominican  he  would 
be  dependent  chiefly  on  the  head  of  his  or- 
der. Accordingly,  with  the  view  of  joining 
that  religious  body,  he  entered  the  Monastery 
of  La  Minerva,  at  Rome,  as  a  novice.  Here 
he  wrote  his  "  Memoir  in  Favor  of  the  Re- 
establishment  of  the  Order  of  Preaching 
Friars,"  a  remarkable  work  in  many  respects. 

The  memoir  is  an  attempt,  first,  to  clear 
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the  character  of  the  order  from  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  aG;ainst  it ;  more  es- 
pecially from  the  accusation  laid  at  its  door 
"  in  the  f^se  relations  of  Rationalists  and 
Protestants,"  of  its  members  having  been  the 
founders  and  promoters  of  the  Inquisition ; 
and  secondly,  having  so  established  its  inno- 
cence and  merits  in  time  past,  to  show  that 
at  the  present  day,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
harmless.  For  arbiter,  Lacordaire  appeals 
to  public  opinion,  "  which  is  the  queen  of  the 
world,  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
abrogated  old  laws  and  made  new  ones,  from 
which  charters  themselves  depend,  and  the 
decrees  of  which,  neglected  for  a  day,  end 
sooner  or  later  in  being  executed." 

To  us  it  seems  that  public  opinion  has  al- 
ready pronounced  a  most  unequivocal  judg- 
ment on  monkery,  and  that  this  judgment 
has  been  as  effectual  as  it  was  emphatic. 
The  sequel  of  the  above  passage  seems  un- 
consciously to  admit  this.  "  Some  religious 
orders  do  exist  in  France,  and  though  they 
have  been  freauently  attacked  from  a  dis- 
tance, no  insult  has  ever  knocked  at  their 
door  for  forty  years,  even  as  no  scandal  with- 
in that  time  has  ever  crossed  their  threshold." 

They  have  thus  been  unmolested  by  legal 
interference,  yet  the  whole  memoir  is  a  com- 
plaint that  they  have  been  prevented  from 
spreading.  What  then  has  prevented  them  ? 
Public  opinion  alone. 

To  return  to  the  memoir.  After  many 
pleadings  on  behalf  of  the  order  of  St.  Do- 
minic, Lacordaire  goes  on  to  describe  its 
foundation,  object,  and  constitution.  St. 
Dominic  was  a  noble  Spaniard,  of  the  name 
of  Guzman.  His  mother,  before  his  birth, 
dreamed  in  good  old  classical  style  that  she 
had  brought  forth  a  dog  holding  in  his  mouth 
a  flaming  torch,  a  lively  representation,  says 
the  ajithor,  "  of  an  order  which  none  has 
surpassed  in  eloquence  and  doctrine."  To 
our  view,  however,  albeit  we  pretend  not  to 
any  great  skill  in  oneiroraancy,  the  prodigy 
was  a  much  more  lively  representation  of  an 
order  which  none  has  surpassed  in  the  get- 
ting up  and  general  management  of  an  atUO' 
da-fi.  This  interpretation,  however,  Lacor- 
daire would  by  no  means  adroit,  for  in  the 
course  of  the  work  he  thinks  it  advisable  to 
attempt  a  refutation  of  the  common  opinion 
"  arising  from  the  works  of  Rationalist  and 
Protestant  authors,"  which  connects  their 
name  in  an  unenviable  manner  with  that  of 
the  Inquisition.  Into  this  debate  we  shall 
not  enter.  We  content  ourselves  with  re- 
marking that  Lacordaire,  in  his  zeal  for  his 
church  and  his  order,  deals  b  a  yery  sad  way 


with  history,  and  that,  under  pretence  of 
drawmg  his  evidence  solely  from  hostile  au- 
thors, ne  ingeniously,  though  not  very  hon- 
estly, passes  over  the  important  evidence  of 
the  writer,  who,  of  all  others,  from  his  ma- 
terials and  opportunities,  was  best  qualified 
to  give  evidence  on  the  subject.  We  mean 
Llorente,  of  whom  Lacordaire  makes  no  men- 
tion whatever.  The  only  excuse  we  can 
make  for  this  mode  of  reasoning  is,  that  some- 
thiiw  of  the  advocate  still  remains  in  him  ; 
that  he  considered  himself  as  if  counsel  in 
the  cause,  and  so,  from  the  liberty  allowed 
to  his  function,  entitled  to  overlook  or  sup- 
press any  hostile  evidence. 

Before  leaving  the  memoir,  we  may  quote 
one  or  two  passages  from  it  as  fair  specimens 
of  Lacordaire's  taste  and  style  : — 

"  History  has  recorded  the  works  of  the 
religious  orders.  Formidable  heresies  arose^ 
new  worlds  were  discovered,  but  in  the  regions 
of  thought,  as  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  no 
navigator  could  so  farther  than  their  devo- 
tion and  their  doctrine.  Every  shore  has 
preserved  the  trace  of  their  blood,  every  echo 
the  sound  of  their  voice.  The  Indian,  hunted 
like  a  wild  beast,  found  a  refuge  under  their 
frock ;  the  negro  still  bears  on  his  neck  the 
mark  of  their  embrace ;  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
even  more  by  their  manners  and  pride  than 
by  length  of  way,  have  seated  themselves  to 
listen  to  those  wonderful  strangers;  the 
Ganges  has  seen  them  communicate  to  a  Pa- 
rah  the  words  of  divine  wisdom  ;  the  ruins 
of  Babylon  have  afforded  them  a  stone  to 
rest  on  for  a  moment,  while  they  wiped  their 
brow  and  thought  of  ancient  days." 

This  passage  is  scarcely  to  our  liking  ;  we 
find  it  inclining  to  the  turgid  ;  and  the  causes 
by  which  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  world  reminds  us  of 
the  well  known  "  mutuo  metu  et  montibus." 
Here  is  a  better  picture  : — 

"  That  friar  whom  you  met  journeying  on 
foot  along  some  commonplace  path  in  your 
own  country  has  camped  with  the  Tartars 
along  the  rivers  of  Upper  Asia,  has  inhabited 
a  convent  of  Armenia  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat,  has  preached  in  the  capitals  of  Fez 
and  Morocco — he  is  now  on  his  way  to  Scan- 
dinavia, and  then,  perhaps,  he  will  go  into 
Red  Russia.  Many  a  bead  has  he  to  tell 
before  he  reaches  his  journey's  end." 

After  boasting  with  justice  of  the  distin- 
guished men  which  his  order  has  counted 
among  its  members,  more  particularly  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  him 
who  would  lukTB  mdeed  been  an  omameot  to 
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any  society,  the  benevolent  Las  Casas — all 
Dominicans ;  after  telling  of  the  artists, 
bishops,  cardinals,  popes,  and  saints,  male 
and  female,  who  have  belonged  to  the  insti- 
tution, and  after  in  particular  lauding  Fra 
Angelico  among  the  artists,  because  ''he  ne- 
ver painted  but  on  his  knees  his  representa- 
tions of  Jesus  and  his  Holy  Mother" — a 
position  which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  us, 
augured  more  for  his  humble  piety  than  for 
his  professional  success — he  comes  to  the 
architects  of  the  order,  and  exclaims — • 

"  Oh  happy  time  !  Terrestrial  paradise  ! 
ruined  by  despotism  and  barbarism !  All 
modern  civilization  together" — (this  must  be 
mortifying  to  Mr.  Pugin  and  the  Oxford 
amateurs) — "cannot  at  this  day  construct  a 
Christian  Church,  and  yet  three  poor  friars 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  all  unknown  to 
fame,  Fra  Sis  to,  Fra  Ristora,  and  Fra  Gio- 
yanni,  raised  at  Florence  that  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  Michael  Angelo 
went  every  day  to  see,  and  of  which  he  said 
that  it  was  fair,  pure,  and  simple  as  a  bride, 
whence  comes  the  name  which  the  common 
people  of  Florence  still  give  it — the  sweet 
name  of  La  Sposn." 

All  this  happy  time,  however,  was  to  end, 
"  for  modern  Paganism  was  victorious,  Luther 
was  at  the  gates  !" 

Lacordaire  here  evidently  wishes  to  retort 
and  turn  the  tables  on  (he  author,  whoevej* 
he  was,  of  the  famous  line  in  our  language, 
"  The  pope,  that  pagan  full  of  pride." 

We  pass  to  another  work  of  the  Dominican, 
the  subject  being  St.  Dominic  himself.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  high  eulogy  of  the  holy  man. 
We  find,  as  is  usual  in  such  legends,  miracles 
not  a  few,  and  also  some  little  diablerie.  An 
old  woman  of  Segovia,  who  had  harbored  St. 
Dominic,  had  her  house  burned,  but  having 
fortunately  put  an  old  shirt  of  the  saint  in  a 
trunk  where  she  kept  her  valuables,  she  had 
all  her  treasure  preserved  from  the  flames, 
such  wonderfully  an ti- phlogistic  properties 
did  the  precious  relic  exhibit.  In  the  same 
town  of  Segovia,  St.  Dominic,  after  a  long 
drought,  predicted  a  plentiful  rain,  and  the 
prediction  was  fulfilled ;  for  this  Lacordaire 
would  probably  rank  his  patron  with  Elijah 
— as  for  us,  we  place  him  beside  Mr.  Murphy. 

St.  Dominic  was  often  plagued  by  intrusions 
from  the  devil,  and  Lacordaire  gives  us,  from 
Thierry  d' Apolda;  a  full  report  of  a  conversa- 
tion on  one  such  occasion  between  the  evil  spi- 
rit and  the  good  man.  "  What  are  you  prowl- 
ing about  here  for  ?  "  said  the  latter,  meeting 
the  enemy  in  the  monastery  one  day.  **  For 
the  good  I  get  of  it/  replied  the  devil.    St. 


Dominic  then  shows  him  all  over  the  premi- 
ses, and  asks  him  what  advantage  he  gains 
in  each  particular  place ;  the  other  answers 
frankly  enough.  But  coming  at  last  to  the 
chapter-house,  the  devil  would  fly  away, 
'*  for  here,"  said  he,  "  I  lose  all  the  benefit  T 
elsewhere  reap,  since  here  it  is  that  the  bre- 
thren are  admonished,  confessed,  and  ab- 
solved." 

When  Lacordaire  soberly  tells  such  tales 
at  the  present  day,  we  see  that  he  has  been 
born  centuries  too  late  ;  as  a  critic  remarks, 
he  has  the  effect  of  an  anachronism.  Such 
delusions  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  blamed. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  stories  such  as  the 
following,  and  the  way  in  which  Lacordaire 
views  them  ?  He  quotes  a  document  relat- 
ing to  a  certain  Ponce  Roger,  which  begins 
thus  : — "  By  the  authority  of  the  lord  abbot 
of  Citeaux,  whp  has  enjoined  on  us  (St.  Do- 
minic) this  office,  we  have  reconciled  to  the 
church  the  bearer  of  these  presents."  If,  by 
the  way,  the  saint  does  not  act  as  an  inquisi- 
tor, or  at  least  as  a  deputy- inquisitor — for 
the  Cistertians  are  admitted  to  have  been 
inquisitors — we  do  not  see  in  what  capacity 
he  acts  at  all.  But  to  continue.  Ponce  was 
never  to  eat  flesh,  eggs,  or  cheese,  except  at 
Easter,  Whitsunday,  and  Christmas,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  specially  ordered  to  eat  of 
these  viands  "  as  a  protest  against  his  former 
errors.'*  He  was  to  keep  three  Lents  in  the 
year,  during  which  times  he  was  to  abstain 
even  from  fish.  On  three  several  Sundays 
he  was  to  walk  naked  to  the  middle  from  the 
extremity  of  the  village  to  the  door^f  the 
church,  while  a  priest  whipped  him  with  rods. 
He  was  to  repeat  seventy  paters  every  day, 
and  twenty  in  the  middle  of  every  night ;  and 
all  this  which  was  to  last  for  the  term  of  his 
life,  was  to  be  done,  "  under  the  pain  of  being 
excommunicated  as  a  perjurer  and  a  heretic, 
and  of  bein^  separated  from  the  society  of 
the  faithful.*  The  penalty  was,  that  he  was 
to  be  treated  as  a  relapsed  heretic — in  other 
words,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  to 
be  burnt.  So  much  for  St.  Dominic's  "  re- 
conciliation" of  a  heretic.  What  says  Lacor- 
daire of  this  instance  of  refined  cruelty  ? 
That  **  it  evinced  a  remarkable  spirit  of  good- 
ness"— "  un  remarquable  espnt  de  home  !" 

We  quote  another  passage  from  the  life  of 
St.  Dominic  : — "  Some  heretics  (says  Thierry 
d*Apolda)  having  been  taken  and  convicted 
in  the  Toulouse  country,  were  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  power  and  condemned  to  the 
stake.  St.  Dominic  fixed  his  look  on  one  of 
them,  with  a  heart  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Ood,  and  then  said  to  the  officers  of  the 
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court,  "  Put  this  man  aside,  and  take  care  he 
is  not  burned  ;"  then  turning  to  the  heretic 
with  great  gentleness,  "  I  know,  my  son,"  he 
said,  **  that  you  require  time,  but  that  in  the 
end  you  will  become  good  and  holy."  Adds 
the  old  historian,  "  the  thing  was  as  benevo- 
lent as  it  was  astonishing." 

Astonishing  indeed  !  But  more  astonish- 
ing still  is  the  imperturbability  with  which 
Lacordaire  recounts  the  talc,  as  if  the  com- 
mand **  take  care  not  to  bum  this  man'*  did 
not  imply  the  command  **  take  care  to  bum 
all  the  rest" — as  if  the  story  did  not  show 
thatiSt.  Dominic  had  the  power  of  saving 
from  the  flames  those  whom  he  chose,  but  that 
the  fact  of  his  having  even  once  exercised  that 
power  was  a  thing  so  rare  as  to  be  "  aston- 
ishing." Surely  in  a  panegyric  of  the  saints 
it  would  have  been  better  and  wiser  to  have 
said  nothing  of  such  very  equivocal  benevo- 
lence. 

As  a  history — and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  biography  of  St.  Dominic  necessa- 
rily includes  much  of  the  history  of  the  Albi- 
genses — the  work  is,  as  may  well  be  expected, 
highly  partial ;  as  a  romance,  however,  it  is 
interesUng  enough,  and  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion it  contains  many  fine  passages,  particu- 
larly some  in  the  descriptive  style.  The 
"  Life  of  St.  Dominic,"  like  the  "  Memoir  for 
the  Dominicans,"  was  written  during  Lacor- 
d£ure's  noviciate  ;  it  appeared,  however,  only 
in  1841,  when  its  author  had  already  taken 
the  vows.  This  he  had  done  in  1840  at  a 
monastery  near  Yiterbo,  and  he  at  that  time 
added  to  his  former  name  that  of  the  founder 
of  his  order,  so  th^t  he  thenceforth  signed 
himself  "  f'r.  Henri- Dominique  Lacordaire 
des  Fr.  Prech." 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1841,  he  re- 
appeared in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  and  delivered  a  sermon  on  French 
nationality.  This  is  a  favorite  subject  with 
him  ;  he  knows  the  weak  side  of  his  audience, 
and  accordingly  almost  all  his  discourses  re- 
sound with  the  cry  of  French  glory.  He  has 
even  pushed  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  so  far 
as  to  desire  that  his  countrymen  should  carry 
with  them  some  distinctive  emblem  into  para- 
dise ! 

After  another  visit  to  Rome,  undertaken 
probably  with  a  view  of  receiving  a  filial 
tutoring,  and  after  preaching  in  1842  and 
1843  at  Bordeaux  and  Nancy,  he  again  ap- 
peared at  Notre  Dame,  and  continued  in  the 
following  years  the  conferences  he  has  since 

Eublished.     In  1844  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
shing   a  Dominican  monastery  at  Chalais, 
near  Grenoble,  from    which  he  doabUees 


hoped  that  his  order  was  to  go  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.  We  do  not  know 
tne  result  of  the  experiment.  In  May,  1847, 
he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  General 
Drouot ;  the  subject  was  a  fine  one — Drouot 
was  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  brave  soldier. 

A  fortnight  before  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary, Lacordaire  delivered  his  "  Eloge 
Funebre  on  Daniel  O'Connell."  **  Beatiqui 
escroiunt  et  sitiunt  justitiam  quoniam  ipsi 
saturabuntur,''  Matthew  v.  6,  was  the  text 
he  took.  Its  appropriateness  to  the  subject 
was  not  clear  to  us  at  the  outset,  nor,  not- 
withstanding his  promise  that  "  the  words 
should  re-echo  through  the  whole  of  his  dis- 
course," did  he  succeed  in  enlightening  us  ; 
for  we  were  present  when  the  eulogium  was 
pronounced.  We  saw  a  French  friar  mount 
the  pulpit  of  a  French  cathedral  to  render 
**  thanks  to  God  that  it  was  allowed  his  lips 
to  speak  the  praise"  of  one  of  our  country- 
men ;  we  saw  the  immense  throng  that  filled 
spacious  Notre  Dame  to  hear  these  praises ; 
we  saw  this  zeal  to  do  honor  to  a  foreigner, 
who  had,  so  far  as  we  knew,  done  nothing 
for  France,  and  of  whose  life  and  doings  in 
his  own  country  we  were  certmn  all  but  a 
few  were  profoundly  ignorant ;  we  saw  all 
this,  and  wondered,  and  asked  ourselves  why 
it  was  so  ?  But  Lacordaire  soon  explained 
this  pomt.  "  That  O'Connell  was  the  libera- 
tor of  an  oppressed  country  were  enough  to 
justify  all  that  Rome,  France,  and  the  world 
think  of  his  memory  and  do  to  exalt  it.  But 
1  leave  aside — if  it  be  allowable  to  do  so— 
ideas  of  patriotism  which  do  not  go  suffi- 
ciently far  or  high  for  our  subject.  I  open 
the  vastest  theatre  on  which  a  human  repu- 
tation can  be  placed — the  theatre  of  the  , 
Church  and  of  humanity." 

We  saw  at  once.  The  Romanist  Church- 
man was  there  .to  praise  O'Connell  only  in 
so  far  as  he  had  been  a  devoted  and  useful 
instrument  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And 
the  audience,  such  at  least  as  were  not  attract- 
ed like  ourselves  merely  by  the  celebrity  of 
the  orator,  were  present  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  great  cause  of  ''  humanity.''  For  Britam 
being,  in  the  eyes  of  those  Frenchmen  who 
know  nothing  about  her,  so  completely  an 
aristocrat-ridden  country  as  to  be  a  chief 
enemy  of  liberty  and  progress,  any  one  who 
had  been  a  thom  in  her  side  must  have  de- 
served well  of  the  world.  We  recommend 
the  **  Eloge"  onO'Connell  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  would  wish  to  see  how 
O'Connell's  career  is  regarded  by  foreign 
Romanists. 

At  the  eleotioii  of  the  Oonstituent 
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bly,  Lacordaire,  though  rejected  at  Paris, 
where  Lamennais,  and  what  is  more,  where 
Coquerel,  the  Protestant  pastor,  were  suc- 
cessful, had  the  honor  of  being  nominated  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  company  of  M.  Berryer, 
the  distinguished  orator,  and  of  M.  Astouin, 
the  street  porter.  Great  as  his  oratorical 
success  had  been  in  the  pulpit,  Lacordaire 
did  not  appear  to  advantage  in  the  tribune. 
His  career  as  a  legislator  was  short — ^e 
failed,  and  felt  he  had  failed ;  after  a  week 
or  two  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  With  his 
activity  of  mind  it  was,  however,  impossible 
for  him  to  be  a  mere  spectator  of  this  event- 
ful epoch,  and  he  accordingly  founded  one  of 
the  three  hundred  new  journals  which  rose 
like  exhalations  from  the  revolutionary  flood 
of  February.  The  "Ere  Nouvelle"  turned 
out  not  to  be  quite  so  ephemeral  as  the  most 
of  these,  but  its  attempt  "  to  reconcile  reli- 
gion— that  is,  Romanism — with  liberty"  was 
not  duly  appreciated,  and  on  the  dd  of  June, 
1649,  it  ceased  to  appear. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  our  subject  to  con- 
clude without  one  or  two  quotations  which 
may  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  Lacordaire's 
oratory.  His  style  is  beautiful ;  Chateau- 
briand has  praised  his  **  felicity  of  expres- 
sion,'' and  declared  "  that  his  works  contain 
some  of  the  finest  pages  in  modern  French 
literature,'*  He  has,  in  grouping  and  scene- 
ry, all  the  spirit  of  a  great  painter.  For 
persuasion  he  possesses  the  advantage  of  a 
perfect  sincerity  ;  amongst  other  sources  of 
attraction  two  are  prominent — his  appeals  to 
French  nationality,  and  the  measure  of  phi- 
losophy he  deals  out  in  his  discourses.  Never 
profound,  but  always  seeming  so,  he  inspires 
nis  miscellaneous  audience  with  the  pleasing 
idea  that  they  are  successfully  exploring 
great  depths  with  him  ;  regardless  of  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  theme  for  the  pulpit,  he 
rouses  French  enthusiasm  by  a  retrospect  of 
French  glory,  and  shouts  as  loudly  as  any 
old  grenadier  the  magic  names  of  iNapoleon, 
Marengo,  Austerlitz. 

As  a  picture,  take  the  following  from  one 
of  his  conferences  : — "  It  is  now  twelve 
years  since  I  entered  Rome  for  the  first  time 
— by  the  Flaminian  gate.  I  went  up  to  the 
capitol — Jupiter  was  there  no  longer ;  I  look- 
ed for  the  rostrum  whence  the  eloquent  voices 
of  Hortensius  and  Cicero  resounded — it  had 
been  broken  down.  I  traversed  the  Palatine 
bill — the  Caesars  were  absent ;  they  had  not 
even  left  a  Praetorian  guard  to  point  out  to  the 
curious  traveler  the  spot  where  their  palace 
was.  Not  far  from  that  I  remarked  an  im- 
menae  building,  the  dome  of  which  rose  ma- 


jestically in  the  sky  ;  I  entered — an  old  man, 
before  an  altar,  held  between  his  hands  the 
bread  consecrated  eighteen  centuries  before — 
the  crowd  was  prostrate,  they  prayed,  ador- 
ed, and  wept.  -That  old  man  was  God's  re- 
presentative on  earth.  In  the  city  he  inhab- 
its, poets,  artists,  pilgrims  from  all  nations 
were  assembled — every  people  had  its  am- 
bassadors and  representatives." 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  philosophy  he  mingles  with  his  dis- 
courses : — "  Young  man  of  twenty  years,  I 
g^eet  thee !  Thou  canst  write — canst  al- 
ready use  a  vigorous  stylus,  and  engrave  thy 
serious  thoughts — thoughts  worthy,  perhaps, 
to  pass  to  eternity ;  already  it  is  known  what 
thou  wilt  be  in  the  church,  in  thy  coimtry,  in 
the  world.  But,  0  man,  be  not  too  proud  of 
thyself — proclaim  not  thyself  independent  ; 
thy  reason  is  a  juice  which  has  been  infiltra- 
ted into  thee,  a  juice  which  others  have  made 
ferment  in  thee  ;  thy  reason  is  the  reason  of 
thy  nurse,  of  thy  father,  of  thy  mother,  of 
thy  masters  ;  the  vine  hath  not  the  right  to 
pride  itself  on  the  cluster  it  parades — it  is 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  mountain 
which  may  do  so.  O  man !  it  is  not  thou 
who  speakest — who  actest ;  it  is  those  who 
have  moulded  thee,  fashioned  thee,  that 
through  thee  speak.  What  results  from  this  ? 
That  we  may  teach  the  child  error  as  well  as 
truth."     And  so,  arguing  for  his  church,  he 

foes  on  to  show  "  that  it  was  necessary  that 
esus  Christ  should  establish  in  the  world  an 
infallible  teaching  authority,  to  be  for  a  re- 
medy opposed  to  the  so  many  sources  of 
error." 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  passages  in  which 
Napoleon  figures: — "Bertrand,"  said  Napo- 
leon, a  few  days  before  his  death,  "there 
have  been  only  three  great  captains — Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  and  myself.  Alexander  and 
Caesar  are  forgotten.  I  shall  soon  die.  For 
some  time  some  of  our  old  comrades  will 
empty  a  bottle  in  my  honor,  then,  in  my 
turn,  I  shall  be  forgotten  too.  Bertrand,  do 
you  know  what  Jesus  Christ  was  ?*' — "  No, 
sire ;  I  have  busied  myself  but  little  with 
those  sort  of  things.'' — "Well,  Bertrand,  Je- 
sus Christ  is  the  only  man  whose  memory  is 
ever  living,  ever  young ;  above  all  he  is  the 
only  man  who  has  been  universally  loved ; 
his  pame,  his  life,  his  death,  command  a  sen- 
timent which  none  of  us — no  other  life — no 
other  death  can  inspire.  I  know  men  well, 
Bertrand,  and  certainly  this  man  was  God!" 
Magnificent  words,"  adds  Lacordaire, 
which  one  day  will  be  inscribed  on  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon,  and  will  shine  there  with 
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a  lustre  brighter  than  the  sun  of  Marengo 
and  Austerhtz."  Are  such  anecdotes  for  the 
pulpit  ? 

Here  we  leave  Lacordaire.  He  has  been 
comparatively  obscure  since  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  National  Assembly ;  considering 
his  character,  however,  and  the  natuie  of 
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these  present  times,  we  have  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment that  he  will  yet^be  heard  of.  What 
if  the  day  should  come,  when,  bursting  the 
shackles  with  which  he  is  bound,  he  shall  be 
able  to  give  free  scope  to  the  many  fine 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  he  possesses  ? 
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We  watched  him,  wlule  the  moonlight, 

Beneath  the  shadow'd  hill, 
Seem'd  dreaming  of  good  ansels, 

And  all  the  woods  were  still. 

The  brother  of  two  sisters 

Drew  painfully  his  breath : 
A  strange  fear  had  come  o'er  him, 

For  love  was  strong  in  death. 

The  fire  of  fatal  fever 

Bum'd  darkly  on  his  cheek. 

And  often  to  his  mother 
He  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak : 

'  I  felt,  as  if  from  slumber 

I  never  could  awake  : 
Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake  ! 

A  cold,  dead  weight  is  on  me, 
A  heavy  weight,  like  lead  ; 

My  hands  and  teet  seem  sinking 
Quite  through  my  little  bed : 

I  am  so  tir'd,  so  weary — 

With  weariness  I  ache  : 
Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake ! 
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Some  little  token  give  me, 
Which  I  may  kiss  in  sleep — 

To  make  me  feel  I'm  near  you, 
And  bless  you,  though  I  weep. 

My  sisters  say  I'm  better — 

But,  then,  their  heads  they  shake  : 

Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake ! 

Why  can't  I  see  the  poplar. 
The  moonlit  stream  and  hill, 

Where  Fanny  says  good  angels  * 

Di-eam,  when  the  woods  are  still  ? 

Why  can't  I  see  you^  Mother  ? 

I  surely  am  awake : 
Oh,  haste  !  and  give  me  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake !" 

His  little  bosom  heaves  not ; 

The  fire  hath  left  his  cheek : 
The  fine  chord — is  it  broken  ? 

The  strong  chord — could  it  break  ? 

Ah,  yes !  the  lovnig  spirit 
Hath^wing'd  his  flight  away : 

A  mother  and  two  siaters 
Look  dowi  on  lifeless  day. 
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From    the    People's    Joornal 


A   GOSSIP   ABOUT   BEETHOVEN. 


LuDWio  VAN  Bbethovsn  was  born  on  the 
l7th  of  December,  1770,  at  Bonn.  His  fa- 
ther, Johann  van  Beethoven,  was  tenor  sing- 
er in  the  electoral  chapel,  and  died  when  our 
Ludwig  had  reached  his  22d  year ;  his  mo- 
ther boasted  the  name  of  Keverich,  and  died 
acme  time  before  his  father.  To  this  mother 
he  was  fondly  attached  (another  instance  in 
fikvor  of  the  theory  of  geniuses  having  al- 
ways good  mothers,)  and  he  spoke  of  her 
with  fervent  gratitude  and  filial  affection,  as 
having  "  so  much  padence  with  his  obstinacy." 
There  is  also  a  report  current,  which  is  en- 
tirely unfounded,  of  his  being  a  natural  son 
of  William  Frederick  IT.,  King  of  Prussia ; 
l>ut  this  report,  repeated  in  seven  editions  of 
the  "  Conversations  Lexicon,"  was  refuted 
by  Dr.  Wegeler,  at  the  composer's  own  re- 
quest, by  the  publication  of  his  baptismal 
recnster,  and  by  other  means. 

Beethoven's  education  was  of  the  usual 
sort — ^neither  very  good  nor  very  neglected. 
A  little  Latin  he  picked  up  at  a  public  school. 
I£s  music,  a  great  thing  with  the  Germans,  he 
was  instruct^  in  by  his  father,  and  kept  at 
it  rather  too  closely  for  himself,  being  but  a 
stubborn  irregular  boy  at  that  time.  He  had 
a  great  dislike  to  sitting  still,  as  most  boys 
have  *  so  that  it  was  continually  necessary  to 
drive  nim  in  good  earnest  to  the  pianoforte.*" 
Some  one  of  a  myth- creating  faculty  here 
tells  a  story  of  a  spider  coming  down  and 
alighting  on  his  violin,  which  (the  spider, 
not  the  fiddle)  his  mother  one  day  destroy- 
ed ;  whereon  Ludwig  dashed  his  violin  to 
pieces.  This  reminds  us  of  the  bees  swarm- 
mg  around  Pindar's  mouth,  and  is  about  as 
probable  a  story.  The  great  Ludwig  always 
Jaughed  at  it,  when  he  saw  it  so  frequently 
related  by  some  musical  quidnunc  in  the  Ger- 
man papers. 

Soon  after  he  found  a  better  instructor  than 
his  father  in  the  person  of  M.  Pfeiffer,  a  man 
of  talent,  then  musical  director  and  oboist. 
To  this  master  Beethoven  owed  much  ;  and, 
in  gratitude  for  his  services,  aftetwards  trans- 
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mitted  money  to  him,  when  in  need  of  assist- 
ance.    In  the  year  1786,  when  but  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  was,  by  the  intercession  of 
Caunt  von  Waldstein  (to  whom  he  afterwards 
dedicated  his  grand  sonata,  op.  53,)  appoint- 
ed organist  to  the  electoral  chapel,  by  the 
elector,  Max  Franz,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that 
his  talent  at  this  early  age  was  appreciated. 
Here   one   particularly  fond  of  such  gossip 
might  listen  to  the  story  told  of  his  discom- 
fiture of  the  singer  Holler,  who,  boasting  of 
his  talent,  told  Beethoven  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him,  in  playing  a  voluntary  flourish, 
to  put  him  out  in  a  certain  place.     "Where- 
on, when  he  came  to  the  passage,  he  (Bee- 
thoven) by  an  adroit  modulation  Ted  the  sing- 
er out  of  the  prevailing  mode  into  one  hav- 
ing no  affinity  to  it—  still,  however,  adhering 
to  the  tone  of  the  former  key  ;  so  that  the 
singer,  unable  to  find  his  way  m  this  strange 
region,  was  brought  to  a  stand  still."     The 
elector  for  this  tnck  gave  him  "  a  most  gra- 
cious" reprimand,  and  bade  him  not  play 
any  more   "  such  clever  tricks  ;"  truly  with 
reason,  it  not  being  exactly  the  thing,  whilst 
performing  Divine  service.     About  this  time 
comes  Haydn  from  England  ;  and   the  elec- 
toral band  gave  him  a  breakfast  at  Godes- 
berg.     Beethoven  composes  a  cantata,  pre- 
sents it  to  Haydn,  who  thereon  praises  him, 
and  tells  him  to  persevere ;  but  what  with 
roulades,  and  bravuras,  and  the  Italian  style 
of  ornamentation   prevailing   so  much,   this 
cantata  was   too  difficult.     Beethoven  has 
truly  remarked,  "  that  a  certain  class  of  pi- 
anoforte performers  seemed  to  lose  intelli- 
gence in  proportion  as  they  gained  dexterity 
of  fingering. '     This  is  true  also  of  other  in- 
strumentalists.    "What,"   asks   one  of  his 
pupils,  "  can  such  bravura  players  make  of 
the  melodies  of  Beethoven,  so  simple,  yet  so 
profoundly  imbued  with  sentiment?"     Let 
our  young  ladies   of  the  present  day  mark 
this  well,  and  reflect  that  simplicity  and  feel- 
ing in  music  will  always  win  its  way  to  favor 
— -3ike  a  poem  full  of  nature,  such  as  Burns 
wrote,  or  an  Ionic  column,  full  of  grace  and 
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strength — and  is  besides  the  vgry  acme  of 
art;  while  a  fantasia  brillanfe,  plastered 
with  ornamentation,  resembles  too  much  the 
gaudy  painting  on  a  tea-board,  or  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  Chinese  temple.  Some  little 
time  after  this,  Beethoven  met  M.  Steikel,  a 
pianoforte  player  of  some  celebrity,  who 
spurred  on  our  composer  to  fresh  exertions, 
and  also  reformed  his  style  of  playing,  which 
at  that  time  was  heavy,  in  consequence  of 
playing  so  much   on  the  organ.     His  name 


great?  Mozart  about  this  time,  (1787) ml 
hears  him,  and  predicts  that  he  will  sbme 
day  "  make  a  noise  in  the  world."  And 
some  Ume  after,  going  to  Vienna,  our  hero 
meet.^  old  Van  Swieten,  formerly  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  at 
whose  house  he  has  musical  treats  of  compou- 
tions  by  Handel,  Sebastian  Bach,  and  the  great 
masters  of  Italy  up  to  Palestrina,  performed 
with  a  full  band.  The  old  physician  was  so 
fond  of  these  treats — and  they  were  really 


began   to  get  abroad,  and  it  is  about  this    exquisite — that  he  kept  Beethoven  often  till 


time,  or  somewhat  later,  the   first  interview 
took  place   between  himself  and  an  ardent 
admirer,  who  was  subsequently  his  biogra- 
pher.    "  I    learnt,"    says    this   gentleman, 
"  that  a  young   composer  had  appeared  at 
Vienna,  who  wrote  the  oddest  stuff  possible — 
such  as  no  one  could  play  or  understand ; 
crazy  music,  in  opposition  to  all  rule  ;  and  that 
this  composer's  name  was  BKEXHOVEiir."  Our 
author,  however,  to  judge  for  himself,  pro- 
cures Beethoven's    Sonate  Pathetic,  and  is 
attracted  and  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 
enthusiasm  by  it;  mentioning  it,  however,  to 
his  master,  he  is  warned  not  to  play  or  study 
any  "  eccentric  productions  ;"  but  the  warn- 
ing is  vain,  for  Moschelles — it  is  none  other 
than   he — procures   Beethoven's    pianoforte 
works,  as   they  successively  appear,  and  in 
them  finds  **  a  solace  and  delight  such  as  no 
other  composer  afforded. "     The  master  who 
warns  him  is  Weber.     Some  few  years  pass, 
and  Moschelles  first  sees  him  whom  he  blind- 
ly worships  :  "  I  chanced  to  be  one  morning 
in  the  music-shop  of  Domenico  Artaria,  who 
had  just  published  something  of  mine,  when 
a  man  entered  with  short  and  hasty  steps, 
and,  gliding  through  the  circle  of  ladies  and 
professors  assembled  on  business  or  talking 
over  musical  matters,  without  looking  up — 
as   though   he  wished  to  pass  unnoticed — 
made  his  way   direct   for  Artaria's  private 
office  at  the  bottom  of  the  shop.     Presently 
Artjvrip  called  me  in  and  said,  *  This  is  Bee- 
thoven ;'  and  to  him,  *  This  is  the  youth  of 
whom   I   spoke.'     Beethoven    gave    me    a 
friendly  nod ;"  but  he  put  no  musical  ques- 
tion to   Moschelles,  a  fact  which  rather  an- 
noyed that  young  aspirant,  quite  forgetting 
the  great  master  s  deafness. 

His  superior  talents  gained  him  hosts  of 
admirers,  who  were,  as  to  poet  or  to  painter, 
by  their  flattery  and  absorption  of  his  time, 
detrimental  to  his  higher  cultivation.  Let 
no  young  genius  complain  of  being  solitary  ; 
the  babbling  crowd  destroy  talent,  not  create 
it :  who  ever  heard  of  a  drawing-room  lion 
producing  anything  intensely  original  and 


late  at  night,  and  then  made  him  play  half  a 
dozen  fugues  by  Bach,  "  by  way  of  a  bless- 
sing."     In  one  of  his  notes  to  him,  he  tells 
him  to  come  by  "  half  past  eight  m  the  even- 
ing, with  his  night-cap  in  his  pocket.^*    What 
teaching  our  composer  had,  he  did  not  much 
like ;  it  bored  him ;  nor  did  he,  to  say  the 
truth,  pay  much  attention  to  his  pupils ;  and 
he  always  went  to  his  tasks,  as  he  himself 
says,   "like  an  ill-tempered  donkey."     At 
Vienna  he  meets  with  his  patrons,  the  princely 
family  of  Lichnowsky,  who  became  so  at- 
tached to  him  as  to  treat  him  with  "  grand- 
motherly fondness;  which   was    earned  to 
such  an  extent  that  very  often  the  princess 
was  on  the  point  of  having  a  glass  shade  put 
over  me,  so  that  no  unworthy  person  might 
touch  or  breathe  upon  me."*     This  fondness 
had  an  injurious  effect ;  his  eccentricities  be- 
came   in    consequence    more    marked   and 
stronger,  and,  spuming  the  etiquette  of  high 
life,  broke  through  all  barriers.     But  he  has 
noble  qualities,  this  rough  man  !    He  was  no 
money-lover :  to  bow  to  mammon  and  his 
worshippers  was,  in  his  opinion,  downright 
blasphemy — the  deepest  degradation  of  a 
man  endowed  with  genius  ;  to  respect  a  rich 
man,  he  must  know  him  to  be  good,  humane, 
and  benevolent.     Neither  does  he  defend  his 
works  from  criticism ;  so  that  it  touch  not 
his  honor,  he  is  ready  enough  to  profit  by  the 
remarks  made.     He  now   takes  lessons  of 
Haydn  ;  but  finding  that  great  man  too  like 
himself,  careless  toward  his  pupils,  he  breaks 
off  with  him,  and  gives  his  compositions  to  a 
first-rate  musician,  M.  Schenk,  to  correct  for 
him ;  and  besides  this  he  finds  time  to  fall  in 
love — as  who  does  not  ? — amor  vincit  omnia 
(love  conquers  all  things,)  ay,  and  men  too. 
In  fact,  Beethoven  was  most  deeply  smitten, 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  he  had  no 
settled  love,  no  one  object  whom  he  could 
marry  and  call  his  own  for  life — no  one  to  say 
to  him,  as  Wolfgang's  wife  did,  *'  sit  down 
and  work,"  and  spur  him  on  to  greater  and 
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more  systematic  endeavors ;  and  at  this 
time  he  had  more  commissions  than  he  could 
execute,  and  at  a  good  rate  of  payment :  for 
the  septett  (1801)  twenty  ducats — about  10^ 
sterling ;  for  the  first  symphony,  the  same ; 
for  the  first  concerto,  ten  ducats ;  for  the 
grand  B  major  sonata  (op.  22)  twenty  ducats. 

At  Prince  Lichnowsky's  most  of  his  quar- 
tetts  are  played ;  and  so  much  care  does  the 
composer  take  with  the  players,  that  he 
binds  them  "  each  to  do  his  utmost  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  and  to  surpass  the  rest." 
He  makes  at  this  time  a  musical  tour  to  en- 
joy the  works  of  the  giants  of  those  days — 
Gluck,  Sebastian  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Salieri,  c&c. — which  afiforded  the  highest 
ffratification,  with  bands  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  at  most  two  hundred  peiiformers; 
whereas  in  our  times  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred, nay,  even  a  thousand,  are  required  by 
people  to  enjoy  the  din  which  this  legion 
produces,  while  tittle  attention  is  paid  to  the 
main  point ;  but  this  excess  will  soon,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  defeat  itself . 

We  now  come  to  a  second  period  of  Bee- 
thoven's life.  His  hearing,  as  we  before 
hmted,  is  lost — entirely  lost ;  we  are  not  told 
in  any  of  his  biographies  in  what  manner, 
but  as  far  as  we  can  gather  it  was  by  a 
gradual  cessation,  a  thickening  of  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  and  drying  up  of  the  auditory 
nerves — this  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of; 
but  from  whatever  cause,  it  made  him  mis- 
erable, and  he  constantly  reverts  to  it  in  his 
letters.  Other  **  evil  principles,"  as  he  calls 
them,  are  his  brothers,  Carl  and  Johann, 
who  constantly  beset  him  for  money  and 
help ;  besides  this,  poor  fellow,  he  is  but  a 
bad  hand  at  housekeeping,  and  irritable 
enough.  It  is  astonishing,  or  rather  not 
astonishing  but  remarkable,  how  much  little 
amioyances  worry  and  torment  great  ge- 
niuses. Here  is  an  extract  from  his  journal, 
which  proves  our  assertion  as  regards  house- 
keeping : — 

Sltt  Jan.,  1819.  Given  warning  to  the  house- 
keeper. 

16lh  Feb.    The  kitchen-maid  came. 

8th  March.  The  kitchen-maid  gave  a  fort- 
night's warning. 

22d.    The  new  housekeeper  came. 

12th  May.  Arrived  at  Modlung.  "  Miser  et 
pauper  sum  "  (I  am  miserable  and  poor.) 

14th  May.  The  housemaid  came.  Wages  six 
florins  per  month. 

SOtb  July.    Given  warning  to  the  housekeeper. 

A  little  more  of  this  in  another  year,  to 
show  that  it  was  a  rule  and  not  an  exception 


in  his  life,  and  we  have  done  with  what 
might  well  be  placed  in  an  edition  of  the 
"  Calamities  of  Authors  " : — 

17th  April,  1820.  The  kitchen* maid  came. 
A  bad  day.  [This  means  that  he  had  nothing  to 
eat,  the  victuals  being  spoiled  by  long  waiting.] 

10th  May.  Given  warning  to  the  kitchen- 
maid. 

19th.    The  kitchen-maid  left 

30th.    The  woman  came. 

let  July.    The  kitchen-maid  arrived. 

28th.    At  night,  the  kitchen-maid  ran  away. 

Here  let  us  leave  her,  running  on  for  ever,  for 
what  we  know;  enough  of  this  domestic  confu- 
sion and  incessant  vexation.  Qh,  ye  German 
ladies,  what  "  bad  days  "  have  ye  to  answer 
for!  Why. did  not  some  of  you  marry  the 
musical  genius  ?  But  then  we  are  told  that 
his  attachments  were  always  among  the 
higher  classes ;  and  of  a  verity,  German  no- 
bility stick  to  their  rank. 

In  1803,  he  produced  his  **  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives;*'  in  1805,  his  "Fidelio;" 
these  works  were  composed  in  "  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood  in  the  Park  of  Schonbrunn, 
seated  between  two  stems  of  an  oak  which 
shot  out  from  the  main  trunk,  at  the  height 
of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground ;''  and  at 
this  period  it  was  that  his  brother  Carl  (his 
real  name  was  Caspar)  began  to  govern  him, 
and  trouble  him  with  his  officious  temper, 
the  great  composer  being  utterly  destitute  of 
worldly  experience,  and  tossed  like  a  ball 
from  hand  to  hand.  Being  attacked  with 
illness,  he  writes  his  will,  bequeathmg  all  to 
these  brothers,  and  reproaching  them  at  the 
same  time ;  in  this,  he  speaks  of  his  defective 
hearing  with  a  natural  but  yet  morbid  feel- 
ing :  "  Oh,  how  cruelly  was  I  driven  back 
by  the  doubly  paid  experience  of  my  defec- 
tive hearing !  And  yet,  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  say  to  people — *  Speak  louder — 
bawl — for  t  am  deaf  !*  How  could  I  speak 
of  the  defect  of  a  sense  which  I  once  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  perfection,  in  a  perfec- 
tion which  few  of  my  colleagues  possess,  or 
ever  did  possess.  ♦  *  ♦  From  the  effu- 
sions of  friendship  I  am  cut  off.  *  *  *  I 
am  obliged  to  live  as  an  exile."  He  did  not 
bear  his  loss  patiently — we  are  sorry  to  con- 
fess, from  a  want  of  trust  in  God ;  nor  did 
he  consider  that  the  loss'  might  be  conse- 
quent, as  in  all  probability  it  was,  on  the 
very  perfection  of  which  he  boasts.  Again 
he  speaks  more  calmly :  '*  Recommend  vir- 
tue to  your  children,  that  alone,  not  wealth, 
can  give  you  happiness.  Owing  to  this,  and 
to  my  art,  I  did  not  terminate  my  life  by 
suicide." 
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R« covering  from  this  illness,  nnd  being  an 
ardent  repuUican,  he  composed  his  "  Sin- 
JqhIi  Eroicn "  in  honor  of  Napoleon,  who, 
he  thought,  would  establish  a  republic,  baaed 
on  the  Platonic,  all  over  Europe.  The  origi- 
nal idea  of  this  symphony  was  suggested  by. 
General  Bernadotte,  afterward  king  of 
Sweden,  but  then  French  ambassador  to 
Vienna.  A  fair  copy  of  it  being  made,  it 
was  intended  to  be  presented  to  fionaparte, 
when  news  arrived  of  his  having  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French  ; 
at  hearing  of  this.  Beethoven  tore  off  the  title 
leaf,  and  flung  the  work  on  the  floor,  with 
a  torrent  of  exclamations  against  the  "  new 
tyrsnt," 

He  was  very  often  in  love  ;  but  these  at- 
tachments were  of  very  brief  duration.  One 
day,  when  rallying  him  on  the  conquest  of  a 
fair  lady,  he  confessed  that  this  one  had  en- 
thralled him  longer  and  more  powerfully 
than  any  ;  that  u  lo  aay,/itll  seven  months.* 
Truly  he  might  sing  with  Rochester — 

Fie  anon  it,  I  have  loved 

Full  three  day*  together ! 
And  am  like  to  love  thre«  more. 

If  it  prove  fair  weather; — 

but  these  attachments  were  strictly  virtuous  ; 
and  though  very  senlimental,  as  German 
loves  should  be,  never  once  outstepped  the 
bounds  of  propriety. 

What  time  we  pass  now,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, was  passed  m  hard  work ;  genius  is 
ever  industrious,  but  our  gossip  does  not  in- 
clude a  full  list  of  his  works.  Are  they  not 
published  by  Hoslinger?  are  they  not  writ- 
ten in  the  memory  of  Moschelles  ?  In  1809, 
he  is  made  Kapel-meister  to  the  king  of 
Wesphalia,  with  a  salary  of  600  ducats  ;  he 
is  visited  by  Germans,  Poles,  Russians, 
Danes,  French,  and  particularly  English, 
whn  appToac/ud  him  with  all  the  deference 
they  iBou/d  pay  to  a  sovereign.  He  falls  in 
love  again  with  one  Betlina,  wlio  corresponds 
with  Gothe,  and  he  is  introduced  to  the  poet. 
He  thinks  something  of  himself;  for  meeting 
together  with  Giithe  the  imperial  family,  he 
would  not  stand  asidehut  presses  his  hat  down, 
buttons  his  coat,  and  walks  with  folded  arms 
through  the  thickest  of  the  throng.  Princes 
and  pages  form  a  line ;  the  archduke  takes 
off  his  hat  to  liim,  and  the  empress  makes 
the  first  salutation.  "  Tliose  gentry,"  he 
says  triumphantly,  "  know  me :'  but  Gothe 
"  stands  aside,  with  his  hat  off,  bending  low- 
ly ;  and  Beethoven  rallies  him  smartly  for  it, 

^  •  M.  RU»'  Jfalatn.  p.  17. 
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gives  him'  no  quarter,  and  flings  all  his  sins 
m  his  face."  Bravo,  Beethoven  !  "  A  com- 
poser," says  he,  "  is  a  poet,  too."  He  is 
again  poor,  and  most  whimsicd  in  bis  abodes, 
and  changes  from  place  to  place  like  a  cou- 
rier ;  so  well  known  is  he  through  Vienna  on 
this  account,  that  few  will  take  the  trouble- 
some lodger,  and  he  has  generally  three  or 
four  places  to  pay  for  at  once.  His  price 
for  composing  mcreases  from  year  to  year, 
but  his  expenses  also.  He  is  in  1B13  found 
by  Madame  Streicher  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion, as  regards  his  wmrdrobe — not  a  decent 
coat  or  whole  shirt;  but  this  female  Samari- 
tan "  puts  him  to  righta  " — bless  her  for  it ! 
— and,  assisted  by  her  husband,  persuades 
him  to  take  a  tailor  and  his  vrife  for  servants ; 
who  are  real  good  ones,  and  our  composer  is 
composed ;  and  here,  with  several  composi- 
tions, "  Der  Gloreiche  Augenblick,  (the  Glo- 
rious Moment),  and  several  others,  closes 
this  period — his  golden  age. 

Next  cornea  his  ",  Battle  of  Vittoria,"  play- 
eii  for  the  benefit  of  wounded  soldiers,*  and 
the  allied  sovereigns  being  at  Vienna,  honor 
him.  Soon  after,  his  patron,  Prince  Carl 
Von  Licbnowsky,  dies ;  and  in  1615  Beetho- 
ven's brother  Car!  expires,  leaving  him  yet  a 
burden  in  the  shape  of  a  nephew,  who  after- 
ward turns  out  wild,  racketty,  and  loose,  and 
troubles  his  kind  uncle,  so  aa  to  make  him,  in 
after  years,  write  in  agony,  thus — "  Enough 
of  this!  Spoiled  as  you  have  been,  it  would 
do  you  no  injury  to  pay  some  attention  to  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  I  nave  suffered  so  much 
from  your  artifices,  that  it  wilt  be  a  hard 
matter  for  me  ever  to  forget  them.  •  •  • 
God  knows,  all  I  wish  is  to  be  freed  from 
you,  from  this  base  brother,  and  these  un- 
worthy relations.  May  God  hear  my  prayer '. 
for  I  can  never  trust  you  more.  Your 
father,  alas  !  Yet,  fortunately  not  your 
father." 

Agiun  he  writes — "  I  am  growing  thinner 
and  thinner,  and  am  indeed  very  poorly, 
without  any  one  to  feel  for  me.  Have  no 
secret  dealings  with  my  brother;  once  for 
all,  have  no  secrets  from  me.  Think  of  my 
suffei-ings  :  give  me  no  uneasiness."  Again  : 
"  Come  soon,  come  soon,  come  soon  I" 
A[;ain  :  "  My  dear  son — no  more  of  thia — 
come  to  my  arms :  you  shall  not  hear  one 
harsh  word.  For  God's  sake,  do  not  ruin  your- 
self !  only  corae  to  the  heart  of  your  father— 
Bekthovbb."  But  these  cries  of  agony  the  in- 


*  On  this  oecaaioD,  the  greatest  muiical  geaiuMt 
ssBisted  with  glorious  emuUtioo,  in  mbiinr  parts; 
Hammel  in  the  cannonwle ;  Moacbelles  played  tbe 
cymb«lt ;  Meyerbeer  the  great  dram. 
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fatuated  young  man  heard  not.  The  brother 
alluded  to  was  Johann;  who,  having  been 
set  up  by  his  brother  as  an  apothecary, 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  purchased  some 
land.  One  day  his  brother  coming  to  Vien- 
na, sent  up  his  card  to  his  brother  thus — 
"  Johann  Beethoven,  landowner."  Ludwig, 
not  behind  in  pride,  took  it  and  wrote  on  the 
back  of  it — "  Ludwig  Beethoven,  brainown- 
er."  But,  to  go  on :  he  wished  to  publish 
his  Mass,  and  for  that  reason  wrote  to  the 
various  monarch's  to  solicit  their  subscription. 
Four  of  them  only  subscribed  about  some 
fifty  ducats,  being  the  price;  and  Gothe, 
then  minister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar, 
to  whom  he  wrote,  did  not  even  answer  his 
letter ;  so  also  was  the  king  of  Sweden  si- 
lent. Louis  XVIII.,  however,  sent  him  a 
gold  medal,  with  the  inscription— 

*♦  Donne  par  le  roi  k  Monsieur  Beethoven." 


The  English,  always  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, wished  now  very  much  for  him  in 
England  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Philharmo- 
nic Society  ofifered  him  800  guineas,  which 
should  be  guarantied  to  him  should  he  super- 
intend the  performance  of  his  own  works,  and 
write  a  new  symphony  and  a  concerto,  to  be 
there  performed,  but  afterward  be  his  own 
property.     £600  sterling  was  guarantied  to 
him  for  a  concert  which  he  should  give  in 
London ;  but  certain  rumors  about  his  ne- 
phew made  him  give  up  the  journey  and  the 
profit.     Besides,  a  certain  Russian  prince  got 
the  great  composer  in  his  clutches,  induc- 
ing him  to  write  one  or  two  quartettes,  and 
to  dedicate  them  to  him,  for  ^hich  he  never 
got  paid.    In  December,  1827,  an  operation 
was  found  necessary  on  account  of  the  drop- 
sy, with  which  be  was  attacked.    Another 
followed  on  the  8th  of  January ;  a  third  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  the  fourth 
on  the  27th  of  February.     Dr.  Malfati,  who 
prescribed  for  him,  gave  him  iced  punch  as 
the  only  specific ;  which  restored  him  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  thought  he  was  perfectly 
well,  but  after  the  fourth  operation  even  iced 
punch  failed,  and  he  declined  rapidly.     His 
finances  were  beginning  to  fail  him,  and  to 
remedy  this  he  now  made  application  to  the 
Philharmonic  ;   no  arrangement  was,  how- 
ever, come  to.    His  brother  Johann,  who  kept 
his  caniagey  tried  to  draw  upon  him,  and  yet 
refused  to  let  him  have  any  hay  (a  hay  bath 
having  been  prescribed  fbr  his  complaint), 
saying  that  his  was  not  good  enough.  Symp- 
toms of  a  speedy  termination  to  Beethoven's 
sufferings  appeared  early  on  the  24th  of 


March,  1827,  after  the  holy  sacrament  for  the 
dying  had  been  administered  at  his  own  re- 
quest, and  received  by  him  with  true  devo- 
tion. About  one,  the  same  day,  a  terrible 
struggle  between  life  and  death  began,  and 
contmued  without  intermission  till  the  26th ; 
when,  at  a  quarter  before  six  in  the  evening, 
the  great  composer  breathed  his  last,  during 
a  tremendous  hail-storm,  at  the  a^e  of  fifty- 
six  years  three  months  and  nine  days. 

Of  his  musical  genius  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion — hs  was  a  giant  in  music ;  his 
"  gnome-like    pleasantries,"   and    **  stormy 
masses"  of  sound  carry  conviction  with  them. 
"  Under  him,"  says  one  critic,  "  the  art  at- 
tained its  climax."     "  Beethoven,"  says  Ma- 
gelli,  "  appeared  a  hero  in  the  art ;   and 
where  shall  the  historian  find  words  to  de- 
pict the  regeneration  he  produced,  when  the 
poet  himself  must  here  feel  a  loss  ?    *    *    * 
To  Beethoven,  the  hero,  do  we  owe  its  re- 
generation (the  art  of  music)  now  and  for 
ever."     Instinctively  original,  keenly  search- 
ing for  novelty,  sternly  opposing  antiquated 
forms,  he  freely  explored  the  new  world  he 
had  created  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all 
his  brothers  in  the  art.     But  who  is   not, 
partially  at  least,  acquainted  with  his  beau- 
ties ?     Pass  we  to  his  portrait  and  his  char- 
acter.    His  height  scarcely  exceeded  five  feet 
four  inches ;  his  figure  was  strong  and  mus- 
cular, his  head  unusually  large,  covered  with 
long,  bushy  grey  hair,  which  was  always  in 
a  state  of  disorder ;  his  forehead  was  high 
and  expanded,  his  eyes  small  and  brown ; 
and  when  he  laughed,  nearly  buried   in  his 
head,   but   unusually   large   and    distended 
when  composing  ;  his  mouth  was  well-form- 
ed, and  his  nose  rather  broad.     When  he 
laughed,  his   large   head  seemed   to   grow 
larger,  his  face  oroader,  and  he  looked  at 
such  times  like  a  "  grinning  ape."     Fortu- 
nately  this  was  not  often  ;   his  chin  was 
marked  in  the  middle  and  on  each  side  with 
a  long  furrow,  which  gave  him  a  peculiar 
j  expression.     When   composing,  he  dabbled 
I  with  his  hands  in  water  for  hours,  walking 
!  up  and  down  the  room  for  some  time.     In 
his  person  he  was  suflficiently  neat,  but  not 
too  scrupulous ;  and  in  his  manner  blunt  and 
sometimes  uncourteous  to  young  beginners  ; 
in  his  politics  he  was  republican,  or,  rather, 
ideally  so  ;  and  he  indulged  in  a  high  opinion 
of  himself.     In  his  living  he  was  very  abste- 
mious ;  coffee  was  his  favorite  breakfast — 
sixty  beans  to  each  cup  ;  he  was  fond  of  fish ; 
he  did  not  care  much  for  supper,  and  went 
to  bed  by  ten  o'clock  every  night.     He  never 
wrote  in  the  afternoon,  and  seldom  in  the 
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evening,  and  hated  correcting  his  cgpj,  as 
every  author,  except,  perhaps,  Pope,  must 
have  done.  Amongst  his  enjoyments  must 
be  reckoned,  a  good  glass  of  beer,  his  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  the  newspaper — the  Augs- 
burg Algemeine  Zeitung,  He  used  also  to 
pop  into  back-doors  of  public-houses,  to  read 
what  was  going  on,  ana  then  as  quickly  pop 
out  again.  Conversation  he  could  not  join 
in,  on  account  of  his  deafness.  The  use  of  a 
bath  was  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  to  him 
as  to  a  Turk.  When  his  skull  was  opened, 
the  auditory  nerves  were  found  shrivelled  and 
marrowless  ;  the  arteries  running  along  Ihem 
stretched  and  knottv ;  the  circumvolutions  of 
his  brain,  which  was  soft  and  watery,  ap- 
peared twice  as  deep  as  usual,  and  much 
more  numerous.  The  skull  throughout  was 
very  compact,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
They  relate  that  phrenologists  offered  -a  con- 
siderable sum  to  the  sexton'a  wife  for  his 
head ;  which,  however,  she  nobly  refused. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1845,  eighteen 
years  after  his  death,  a  great  festival  was 
hel4  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  to  do  honor  to 
his  genius,  and  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory. 
On  this  occasion  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
her  husband,  himself  a  German,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  nobility  of  the  principal  states 
of  Europe,  and  nearly  all  the  artistic  talent 
of  the  day,  assembled  in  that  city  to  render 
fitting  homage  to  his  name. 

Concerts  were  given,  at  which  Beethoven's 
music  was  played,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Listz  andf  Spohr  ;  banquets  were  got  up  ; 
streets,  houses,  and  canals  were  illuminated  ; 
soirees  were  given  impromptu ;  bands  of  music 
paraded  the  town,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled 
multitudes.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  the 


statue  of  Beethoven,  the  great  German  com- 
poser, was  inaugurated. 

Need  anything  more  be  said  ?  Tes,  a  few 
words.  The  greatness  of  the  genius  of  Bee- 
thoven was  then,  is  now,  and  will  forever  be, 
universally  acknowledged.  He  is  confessedly 
the  most  distinguished  musician  of  his  age  or 
country ;  and  for  the  most  striking  origmal- 
ity,  the  most  creative  genius,  the  most  vivid 
imagination,^  and  the  most  fertile  invention, 
Beethoven  stands  unrivalled.  The  romance 
of  his  own  noble  river,  and  the  wild,  fearless, 
beautiful,  enthusiastic,  generous,  noble  fea- 
tures of  German  nationalitv  are  found  per- 
vading the  strains  so  often  neard,  and  so  well 
known  in  every  country  in  Europe. 

Gaze  a  moment  on  his  features  ?  Ar^ 
there  not  mind  and  genius  stamped  indelibly 
upon  them  ? 

The  majesty  of  Mind  was  throned 

Before  the  human  race 
As  in  a  cloud ! — ^they  could  but  see 

Its  solemn  resting-place ! 
Bat  far  above  them  rose 

The  imaco  of  the  King, 
Who  built  his  palace  in  the  Soul, 

And  beard  its  angels  sing ! 

So  ffenius  wins  its  meed! — 

The  love  of  all  its  kind, 
Tlie  homage  of  a  nation's  heart, 

The  poetry  of  mind ! 
The  pride  of  monarchs'  thrones, 

Who  sees  its  trophy  won, 
And  bow  while  all  their  people  crown 

Its  glory  in  the  sun ! 

Bom  of  the  people,  singing  ever  from  hb 
inmost  heart  of  God's  glory  and  theirs,  the 
genius  of  Beethoven  is  a  noble  type  of  the 
deep  mind-lore  ever  surging  upward  from  the 
great  sea  of  the  unknown  ! 


Nineveh  Illustrated. — Botta*s  "Nine- 
veh" has  at  last  reached  completion  at  Paris. 
It  consists  of  five  folio  volumes  of  the  largest 
size ;  only  400  copies  have  been  printed  ; 
300  of  them  are  to  be  distributee!  by  the 
Government,  and  100  for  booksellers  to  be 
sold.     The  price  is   1,800  francs  a  copy,  or 


about  t600,  the  total  expense  of  the  edition 
being  206,000fr.,  or  not  far  from  t55,000. 
The  publication  of  the  work  on  so  expensive 
a  scale,  unaccompanied  by  an  edition  cheap 
enough  for  ordinary  readers,  is  a  great  blun- 
der ;  at  least  the  reputation  of  the  author 
suffers  from  it. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SEASONS. 


BT  ALFRED  H.  STREET. 


Thkre  is  nothing  to  which  manlund  are  so 
prone,  as  to  overlook  common  objects.  The 
startlhig,  the  wonderful  have  their  charms, 
bat  ns^  things  are  almost  entirely  disre- 
garded. We  have  from  oar  earliest  remem- 
brance seen  the  san  **  rejoicing  like  a  strong 
man  to  ran  his  coarse/'  the  moon  "  walking 
in  her  brightness/'  and  the  stars  spreading 
out  their  •*  poetry  of  heaven."  We  have  so 
often  looked  upon  the  rainbow  winging  his 
flkrht  from  the  west,  and  lighting  with  curv- 
ed pinions  upon  the  cloud,  to  tell  us  that  the 
tempest  is  past ;  we  have  so  constantly  be- 
held the  flower,  that  frail  child  of  the  light 
and  dew,  looking  up  in  our  face  with  a  smile, 
as  if  beseeching  us  not  to  trample  upon  it  in 
our  ramble,  that  we  attach  to  these  objects 
bat  little  interest. 

Still  let  us  dwell  for  a  space  upon  the 
common  occurrences  of  the  seasons  as  we 
find  them  in  America,  and  we  may  possibly 
find  things  which  (if  neither  new  or  original) 
yet  possess  some  claim  to  interest  and 
beauty. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves  in  the  com- 
mencement of  March.  The  earth  is  yet  cov- 
ered with  the  white  mantle  of  Winter,  but 
there  is  a  softening  in  the  air  occasionally, 
which  tells  us  that  the  chain  of  the  cold 
monarch  is  broken.  Still  is  he  lingering 
with  us,  but  with  an  ear  bent  as  if  listening 
for  the  footsteps  of  the  approaching  Spring. 

At  length  a  mild  gray  overspreads  the 
heavens,  a  light  rain  falls,  and  the  snow  com- 
mences to  vamsh.  All  around  there  is  a 
sweet  gurgling  music,  from  the  rills  that 
have  started  into  being,  and  if  the  hearing 
be  acute,  you  will  be  aware  of  tinklings  as 
of  fairy  music  beneath  the  pearly  covering 
which  is  so  rapidly  dissolving.  The  hemlock 
shakes  down  its  burthen,  and  the  meadow 
shows  its  bosom  of  russet. 

At  last  a  warm  wmd  peels  off  the  gray 
veil  from  the  sky  at  sunset,  and  morning 
brings  in  a  south  air  so  gentle  and  downy 


that  you  are  surprised  you  do  not  hear  the 
warble  of  a  bird  above  you,  or  see  the  deli- 
cate shape  of  some  blossom  at  your  feet. 

But  again  will  the  black  clouds  sweep 
over, — again  will  the  snow  stream  down, 
and  all  tne  fairy  beauty  of  blue  sky  and  soft 
sunshine  appear  like  a  passing  dream..  Once 
more,  however,  will  spring  show  her  sweet 
face,  until  the  sap  which  has  coiled  itself  in 
the  roots  to  sleep,  like  a  bear  daring  the 
winter,  begins  to  awake  and  ascend  into  the 
tree  to  pay  its  compliments  to  the  buds. 

But  whilst  this  struggle  is  progressing  be- 
tween Spring's  vanguard  month  and  Winter 
for  the  supremacy,  April  steps  in  and  deter- 
mines the  conflict  in  favor  of  its  mistress  of 
the  green  robe  and  the  flowery  sandals.  Still 
this  month  is  a  weeping,  shrinking  creature, 
appearing  as  if  unwilling  to  undertake,  be- 
cause fearful  of  her  ability  to  perform,  her 
destined  task.  The  sunshine  and  streaks  of 
rain  frequently  make  braids  m  the  air,  and 
the  cloud  does  not  more  than  show  its  black 
plume,  ere  the  rainbow  comes  flashing  out, 
and  kindles  up  ibe  sky  like  the  ladder  in 
Jacob's  vision.  The  grass  begins  to  spread 
its  green  carpet,  and  the  buds,  unlike  sappy 
heads  in  general,  are  displaying  great  pro- 
mise of  something  within  them.  At  length, 
on  some  beautiful  morning,  we  hear  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  the  sweet  carol  of  the  blue 
bird  amongst  the  trees,  as  if  commissioned 
to  tell  them  that  Spring  is  indeed  here,  and 
that  the  little  violet  has  sprung  up  at  their 
roots,  to  show  that  it  was  high  time  for  their 
buds  to  open.  And  the  trees  *'  take  the 
hint."  The  birch  hangs  itself  over  with  tas- 
sels, like  the  mantle  of  an  Indian  sachem, — the 
maple  breaks  out  into  a  crimson  glow,  like  a 
cloud  at  sunset, — the  beech  shows  at  the  tips  of 
its  sprays  down  as  soft  and  glossy  as  the  breast 
of  the  cygnet,— and  the  wild  cherry  displays 
its  banner,  white  as  the  coat  of  the  ermine. 
The  shadbush  has  been  for  some  time  scatter- 
ed along  the  sides  of  the  dark  glens  and  hoi- 
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lows,  as  if  Winter  in  his  retreat  bad  dropped 
patches  of  snow  there,  and  the  wind  flower 
has  kept  it  compaqj  with  its  little  wreath  of 
silver  in  the  paths  of  the  forest,  whilst  a 
slight  perfume  upon  the  air  tells  you* that  the 
tender  sprout  of  the  wintergreen  has  just 
pushed  aside  the  dead  leaf  the  last  Autumn 
that  had  fallen  over  the  spot  of  its  birth. 

The  clink  of  the  farmer's  hammer  is  now 
heard  about  his  fences,  his  whistle  sounds  as 
he  drives  his  flock  and  herd  to  feed  upon  the 
rising  pastures,  or  his  loud  call  echoes  as  be 
guides  his  plough  through  the  greensward, 
leaving  behind  him  rows  of  tawny  fur- 
rows. 

By  and  by  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  drop- 
ping seed  is  heara  in  the  fields,  like  the  fine 
patterings  of  a  shower  upon  water,  growing 
quicker,  as  great  dun  streaks  on  the  distant 
horizon  tell  that  April's  tears  are  forthcom- 
ing. The  grain  is  all  this  time  rising  higher 
and,  higher,  and  at  length  the  strengthening 
sun  brings  up  the  last  of  the  spring  trio,  der 
lightful  May. 

The  fringes  of  the  maple  by  this  time  lie 
like  live  coals  upon  the  forest  earth,  the  birch 
has  dropped  its  brown  tassels  upon  its  roots, 
and  the  fine  down  of  the  beech  has  floated 
through  the  air  like  the  white  stars  of  the 
thistle.  In  place  of  these,  young  leaves  are 
spotted  over  the  boughs,  springing  as  it  were 
out  in  a  day,  and  expanding  with  the  passing 
hours. 

The  fruit  trees  now  break  out  into  a  per- 
fect glory  of  fragrant  blossom,  each  tree  re- 
sounding like  a  harp  with  the  low  monotone 
of  the  honey-bees.  There  is  a  perfect  jubi- 
lee of  flowers  also  over  the  earth,  ivs  though 
a  multitude  of  gems  had  been  scattered 
around,  all  uttering  their  language  of  joy  to 
man,  and  praise  to  God.  The  birds,  too,  have 
all  made  their  appearance.  The  warble  of 
the  robin  is  heard  from  the  apple  tree,  the 
wren  chatters  as  busily  as  a  village  gossip 
from  roof  to  roof,  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker 
is  constantly  sounding  like  the  house-build- 
er's hammer  in  a  thriving  village,  whilst  the 
drum  of  the  partridge  is  heard  as  pertina- 
ciously as  that  of  the  corporal  and  his  file  in 
search  of  recruits.  At  last  the  fruit  trees 
manufacture  mimic  snow  storms  underneath 
their  branches,  and  May  stands  forth  in  full 
growth  with  flowers  at  her  feet,  green 
boughs  upon  her  head,  and  a  mantle  com- 
pletely enveloping  her  bosom  of  the  richest 
and  brightest  emerald. 

Human  life  hath  also  its  infancy,  as  have 
the  seasons.  It  hath  its  scarce  formed  ele- 
ments of   mind  and  body  ;  its  promises^ 


which  merely  show  what  will  be ;  it  is  in  the 
March  of  its  existence. 

Childhood,  like  April,  then  succeeds  ;  the 
tear  is  chased  away  by  the  smile — the  voice 
has  broken  mto  language — the  mind  bears  its 
first  few  flowers  of  intelligence,  and  every- 
thing indicates  that  the  soul  is  wakening, 
whilst  the  heart  is  being  rapidly  developed. 
Then  are  the  seeds  of  instruction  dropped 
within  the  mind,  to  bear  their  fruits  in  due 
season,  and  the  fringes,  tassels,  and  down  of 
the  faculties  betoken  the  future  glory  of  their 
leaves. 

The  May  of  youth  then  steps  in,  the  heart 
and  the  iniellect  are  still  developing,  and  at 
last  the  threshold  of  manhood  is  reached, 
with  the  physical  stature  fully  reared,  and 
the  moral  nature  showing  what  the  man  will 
most  probably  be  in  the  future  stages  of  life. 

Junt^— the  beautiful  first-bom  of  summer 
— is,  in  our  circuit,  now  brightening  the  earth 
and  the  heavens.  The  oak,  that  laggard  of 
our  forests,  has  put  on  his  coronet  of  foliage, 
and  one  pomp  of  green  is  spread  over  Uie 
woodlanos.  Amidst  it,  however,  are  later 
blossoms  than  those  of  the  springtide.  The 
chestnut  has  braids  of  gold  scattered  over  its 
dark  dome  of  leaves,  the  basswood  and 
whitewood  are  spangled  with  yellow  flowers, 
and  the  dogwood  lifts  at  its  summit  a  diadem 
of  gauzy  silver,  whilst  all  around,  in  the 
glens,  dingles,  and  glades,  the  laurel  has 
burst  into  great  nosegays  of  splendid  blos- 
soms swinging  over  the  brooks,  lighting  up 
the  shadowy  coverts,  and  making  the  moun- 
tains blaze  out  into  one  universal  floral  smile. 

The  golden  chalices  of  the  water-lilies  are 
strewed  over  the  shallows  of  the  ponds,  fre- 
quently palpitating  to  the  passage  of  the 
canoe  or  skiff  which  the  angler  urges  amongst 
them  in  search  of  the  speckled  trout  or  hun- 
gry pike.  The  wild  brooks  are  also  visited 
by  the  lovers  of  the  rod,  who  drop  their 
lines  in  the  sparkling  rifts  or  deep  black  pools 
that,  coil  themselves  amidst  the  roots  of  the 
alders  and  willows. 

And  how  beautifully  morning  lifts  her 
bright  lids  during  this  enchanting  season  \ 
How  the  first  gray  dreamy  li^ht  trembles 
along  the  air,  making  the  stars  disappear  one 
by  one,  until  the  east  is  kindled  into  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow  1  How  the  colors  stream  up 
and  out,  spreading  into  the  heavens,  and 
glowing  more  and  more  intensely,  until  a 
flash  appears,  and  at  last,  amidst  the  gor- 
geous hues  of  the  clouds,  and  the  general 
gladness  of  nature,  up  rolls  the  sun. 

And  the  blue  calm  noontide,  how  lovely ! 
The  white  clouds  are  asleep  in  the  sky,  li^ 
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snowy  sails  in  a  breathless  ocean,  and  the 
earth  basks  in  the  rich  yellow  sunlight.  In 
the  garden  walks  there  is  a  profusion  of 
roses  luring  the  wandering  bees  and  butter- 
flies to  them ;  and  behold  that  feathered 
spangle,  the  humming  bird,  darting  like 
tnought  from  flower  to  flower,  and  thrusting 
its  little  needle-like  bill  into  the  perfumed 
goblets,  as  if  to  taste  every  drop  of  the  golden 
wine  that  is  hidden  within. 

But  the  shadows  begin  to  creep  out  from 
under  the  tre^s,  and  the  long  slanting  light 
tells  us  that  the  day  is  drawing  to  its  close. 

The  sunsets  of  this  month  possess  not  the 
gorgeousness  of  those  belonging  to  Autumn. 

The  rich  crimson  and  the  lustrous  purple 
are  wanting,  but  instead,  they  have  a  pure 
transparent  beauty,  a  fine  gold  melting  up 
into  a  clear  pearly  gray,  with  sometimes  the 
young  cresceni  moon  stealing  forth  with  a 
timid  air,  like  beautiful  girlhood  just  stepping 
upon  the  arena  of  existence. 

July  now  salutes  us.  Noon  blazes  over 
the  earth  ;  there  is  a  constant  glimmer  of 
fierce  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  dancing  over 
the  fields  and  tree- tops  ,  the  peaked  clouds 
are  like  piles  of  brass,  and  all  nature  seems 
as  if  famting  with  lassitude.  The  aspen 
flickers  occasionally,  and  the  broad  leaf  of 
the  maple  now  and  then  turns  over,  but  the 
rest  of  the  woodland  seems  cut  in  rock.  The 
cattle  are  standing  in  the  dark  cool  basins  of 
the  stream  lashing  off  the  insects,  and  the 
flock  has  sought  the  highest  hills  and  ledges 
panting  to  catch  the  air. 

Suddenly  a  deep  distant  growl  is  heard  in 
the  heavens,  and  glancing  up,  you  see  the 
black  point  of  the  thunder-cloud  which  is 
coming  to  claim  dominion  over  the  sky. 

A  few  minutes  succeed — ^the  lightning 
glitters — the  growl  has  become  a  roar  and 
crash — the  cloud  is  overhead — it  swallows 
the  sun — the  horizon  is  obscured,  and  at  last 
making  the  trees  writhe  and  toss,  and  fall 
nearly  upon  their  faces,  on  speeds  the  mighty 
blast.  A  few  great  drops  fall  as  if  they 
were  tears  wrung  from  the  affrighted  day, 
then  comes  a  blinding  flash  and  fearful  roar, 
and,  like  the  fall  of  a  torrent,  down  tumbles 
the  ponderous  rain.  Now  the  storm  is  at  its 
height.  How  the  lightning  darts  and  wavers 
and  cuts  athwart  the  eye-sight !  How  the 
thunder  bounds  with  a  roar  across  the  sky, 
like  a  wild  beast  let  loose  from  his  den  !  how 
the  blast  dashes  and  drives  on !  how  the  rain 
is  whirled  into  a  fine  mist  and  smokes  along 
— the  Camilla  of  the  tempest — pursued  even 
by  the  furious  wind. 
At  last  the  tumult  ceases,  the  clouds  are 


rent  asunder,  the  sun  bursts  out,  the  rainbow 
gleams  forth  like  hope  in  the  season  of  sor- 
row, the  light  winds  shake  down  diamonds 
from  the  trees,  the  birds  sing  in  full  chorus, 
and  all  is  pure  and  fragrant  quiet,  bright  and 
golden  beauty. 

Now  smiles  the  glad  month  of  the  reaper, 
plenteous  August.  There  is  a  flashing  of 
scythes-^the  lightening  of  the  fields  all 
around — there  is  a  pleasant,  cutting,  rustling 
sound  in  the  meadows  as  the  grass  falls — 
the  maize  lifts  its  tall  stalk  furnished  with 
green  bandrols  like  a  lancer's  spear,  and 
hangs  out  its  silken  fringes  like  a  dragoon's 
helmet,  whilst  the  blossomed  buckwheat 
makes  the  air  delicious  with  its  odors. 

How  gladly  the  tired  harvester,  as  the  first 
star  glitters  like  a  diamond  on  the  forehead 
of  the  west,  shoulders  his  scythe,  and  hastens 
homeward  through  the  glimmering  twilight. 
Hark  !  it  is  the  merry  laugh  of  his  little  child 
who  is  bounding  forth  to  meet  him  as  a  turn 
in  the  footpath  brings  him  to  his  home,  and 
instantly  that  little  hand  is  linked  in  his,  and 
that  lisping  voice  is  prattling  in  his  ear.  As 
the  door  swings  open,  his  wife  is  there  to 
greet  him  with  her  smile,  that  immediately 
transmutes,  like  a  fairy  charm,  the  humble 
cottage  into  the  very  palace  of  content.  His 
arm-chair  is  his  throne — love  and  obedience 
are  his  subjects — he  is  the  monarch  of  a 
realm  of  happiness. 

And  the  harvest  moonlight,  how  beauti- 
ful !  There  walks  the  superb  queen  of  night 
in  her  azure  kingdom,  whilst  her  broad  silver 
mantle  flows  down  to  and  spreads  over  the 
earth.  Several  stars  are  around  her,  the 
pages  of  her  court,  one  heralding  her  way 
with  his  sparkling  torch,  whilst  there  are  two 
others  following,  doubtless  engaged  in  hold- 
ing her  train. 

How  she  turns  into  white  splendor  the 
lulled  water!  How  she  makes  the  leaves 
flash  out  with  a  pearly  brilliance  !  The  most 
common  objects  are  invested  with  a  lovely 
garb,  and  the  distant  landscape  is  touched 
with  a  tender  and  romantic  interest.  All 
around  there  breathes  a  peace — a  sweet  holy 

f)eace ;  the  passions  are  stilled,  the  heart  is 
ifted,  joy  is  sobered,  sorrow  is  chastened, 
prayer  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  for  the 
solemn  heavens  and  the  brightened  earth  are 
full,  deeply  full  of  God. 

The  June  of  mankind  is  probably  the  most 
happy,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  the  most  radiant 

{)eriod  of  life.  The  faculties,  the  fresh  green 
eaves  of  the  former  blossoms,  have  now  be- 
come expanded.  There  are  a  few  bright 
flowers  of  boyhood's  feeling  yet  lingering. 
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giving  a  grace  and  beauty  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  man — beautiful  and  fragrant  as  the  sum- 
mer blossoms  of  the  whitewood  and  chestnut, 
whilst  all  around  his  path,  shedding  a  glory 
over  existence,  the  laurels  of  distinction  show 
their  splendid  bloom  to  his  hopes.  Love, 
too,  at  this  season  lights  her  purple  torch, 
and  thus  on  the  altar  of  his  heart  is  kindled 
a  flame  which  brightens  his  future  course 
with  pure  undying  lustre. 

As  man  advances  deeper  in  the  pathway 
of  being — ^as  the  July  sun  of  his  life  beats 
upon  him — the  fierce  heat  and  burthen  of 
the  day  is  to  be  borne,  and  frequently  there 
come  across  him  a  lassitude  and  weariness 
when  his  energies  would  gladly  retreat  to 
the  cool  shadowy  nooks  of  life,  but  the  fierce 
storm  of  circumstances  rises  to  startle  him 
from  his  repose,  the  lightning  and  thunder  of 
adversity  gleam  and  crash  around  him,  the 
blasts  and  rains  of  sorrow  dash  upon  him, 
and  his  nature  is  convulsed  to  its  very  centre 
in  struggling  against  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 
But  again  does  the  sun  of  joy  and  prosperity 
beam  out, — again  glitters  the  rainbow  of  glad 
anticipation,  and  existence  smiles  once  more 
around  him  in  its  freshened  beauty. 

In  the  later  period  of  his  manhood,  in  his 
August  prime,  the  fruits  ofwhat  he  \^  sown 
in  his  early  years  begin  to  ripen.  Knowledge 
spreads  her  stores,  sober  experience  stands 
by  his  side,  calm  deep  wisdom  of  men  and 
things  sways  his  actions,  his  ambition  has  be- 
come chastened,  hope  no  longer  sheds  her 
deceitful  glow  over  all  things,  but  in  her  stead 
b  a  wise  calculation  of  future  chances— dis- 
appointment does  not  prostrate  his  energies, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence to  whatever  comes  to  pass,  and  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  future  may 
have  something  more  favorable  laid  up  in  its 
mysterious  depths  for  him — that  the  ever-re- 
volving wheel  of  fortune,  or,  rather,  the  never- 
ceasing  round  of  God*s  all  wise  providence, 
may  vouchsafe  to  him  joy  and  prosperity  on 
the  morrow  to  compensate  the  sorrow  and 
adversity  of  to-day,  if  he  resigns  himself  to 
the  righteous  will  of  Him  who  "  doeth  all 
things  well :"  in  short,  it  b  in  the  August  of 
life  that  the  man,  the  true  noble  man — man 
as  God  destined  him  to  be,  and  whom  m  hea- 
ven the  angels  will  hail  as  brother,  towers  up 
into  the  real  elevation  of  his  nature,  if  he  ever 
does  attain  in  this  life  that  exalted  summit. 

At  times,  also,  amidst  the  cares,  toils,  and 
distractions  of  existence,  there  beams  around 
the  wise  and  virtuous  man  a  pure,  sweet 
moonlight  of  felicity,  when  his  heins  seems 
but  a  reflection  of  that  which  he  shiul  enjoy 


in  heaven,  in  that  glorious  realm  where  all 
care  and  sorrow  shall  be  swept  away,  and 
where  the  weary  soul,  like  the  babe  upon  the 
bosom  of  its  mother,  shall  repose  in  full  faith 
and  security  upon  God. 

And  now  September,  the  first  of  the  three 
parts  of  that  sermon  which  Nature  annually 
preaches  to  man,  is  here.  The  hazy  heat 
nas  dissolved  from  the  sky  which  gloiivs  in 
its  witchery  of  blue — the  clouds  are  soft  and 
silvery,  but  therb  is  n  slight  tint  of  change 
over  the  leaves  of  the  woodlaid — the  first 
token  of  Autumn.  That  practical  Pythagore- 
an, theboblini;  has  now  departed,  to  be  trans- 
formed to  the  ortolan  of  Maryland,  and  the 
brown  rice-bird  of  the  Carolinas,  the  wedge  of 
the  wild-goose,  begins  to  be  seen  with  its 
point  directed  from  the  northern  lakes  to- 
ward southern  skies ;  the  yellow-bird  darts 
up  hill  and  down  through  the  clear  atmos- 
phere ;  whilst  the  crow,  which  always  seems 
to  hold  its  congress  in  Autumn,  commences, 
politician  that  he  is,  to  make  the  groves  echo 
with  his  wise,  solemn,  interminable  tones,  ad- 
dressed to  the  "  dear  people,"  his  fellow-crows, 
with  the  difficulty,  however,  against  him  that 
they  are  talking  all  the  while  as  busily  as  he 
is. 

The  purple  hues  of  the  aster  now  eleam 
in  the  forest  glens — the  golden  rod  curls  over 
its  rich  plumes  of  yellow,  the  crimson  apples 
of  the  thorn-tree  are  dropped  upon  the  grass, 
the  whortleberry  crouches  with  its  blue  misty 
fruit  in  the  sterile  "  barrens,"  and  the  black- 
berry, with  its  glittering  cones,  like  fairy  bee- 
hives, clambers  along  the  fences,  whilst  the 
plum  and  peach  glow  overhead,  the  thistle 
sends  its  stars  to  float  like  winged  creatures 
upon  the  breeze,  the  burr  of  the  chestnut  is 
changing  to  light  brown,  the  braid  of  the 
mullein  shows  its  flowers,  whilst,  forerunners 
of  the  October  tints,  there  are  spots  of  crim- 
son scattered  along  the  edges  of  the  oak,  and 
the  beech  displays,  here  and  there,  amidst 
its  green,  a  leaf  of  brillant  gold. 

Thick  amongst  the  shorn  grass  of  the 
meadow  are  stretched  from  grass-tip  to  ^rass- 
tip  the  white  threads  of  gossamer,  until  the 
whole  space  is  covered  with  a  web  upon  which 
the  dews  of  the  morning  flash,  like  the 
pinions  of  the  bee,  humming-bird,  or  hues 
upon  changeable  silk,  or  (what  are  as  splen- 
did) the  fancies  of  Tennyson's  poetry. 

The  most  interesting  and  beautiful  incident 
in  natural  history,  occurring  in  this  month, 
is  the  labor  of  the  field-spider.  Gluing  one 
end  of  his  slender  thread  to  some  shrub,  he 
launches  himself  forward  upon  the  other,  un- 
til he  strikes  the  opposite  t?ng  where  he 
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fastens  his  little  silver  railroad  to  glitter  in 
the  sun  ;  or  he  detaches  it  altogether,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  some  passing  bree2se, 
trusts  his  brown  frame  to  his  delicate  para- 
chute, and  is  wafted  through  the  air,  like  the 
Chapel  of  Loretto  to  the  desired  spot,  and 
there  he  "  locates*'  his  downy  cabin  as  does 
the  American  settler  far  from  the  place  of 
his  former  labors. 

October  succeeds ;  and  now  occurs  a  gala- 
show — the  very  carnival  of  the  seasons.  A 
stem,  black  frost  comes  some  chilly  night, 
and  the  morning  sun  looks  upon  a  splendid 
pageant.  The  whole  forest  is  m  one  olaze  of 
glory.  A  thousand  rainbows — a  thousand 
sunsets  seem  to  have  melted  upon  them,  until 
the  splendid  scene  appears  the  very  garden 
of  AJaddin,  where  the  topaz,  the  sapphire, 
the  amethyst,  and  the  ruby  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  glittering  colors.  The  maple 
is  in  a  flush  of  scarlet,  the  oak  is  swathed  in 
the  imperial  purple  of  the  Csdsars,  the  birch 
flaunts  out  with  its  golden  banner,  the  beech 
has  the  orange  tint  of  the  sky  just  over  the 
spot  where  the  sun  sinks,  the  pine  still  lifts 
its  changeless  plume  of  green,  meet  emblem 
of  fidelity  in  a  faithless  world,  whilst  a  multi- 
tude of  tints  are  upon  the  plants  and  bushes, 
as  if  the  leafy  gems  on  the  branches  above 
had  flashed  their  superb  hues  beneath  them. 

But  now  the  fierce  Autumn  wind  is  let 
loose,  and  the  air  is  darkened  with  the  flying 
leaves,  whirling  here  and  scattering  there, 
until  the  paths  of  the  forest  are  covered  with 
their  sear  and  withered  heaps,  and  with  a 
leaden  eye  ai^d  tearful  cheek,  November  steals 
along  as  if  mourning  over  this  decay  of  na- 
ture. 

But  amidst  her  gloom,  like  a  sweet  tone  of 
love  raid  the  harsh  accents  of  wrath — like 
one  hope  that  remains  when  all  others  have 
fled — or  like  the  fortitude  of  woman  when 
life  has  been  withered  into  a  desert,  and  the 
boasted  courage  of  man  has  departed — the 
beautiful  Indian  summer  glides  upon  the 
scene.  A  purple  haze  is  mingled  with  the 
azure  of  the  sky — purple  smoke  glimmers 
over  the  earth — the  sun  is  like  the  great 
moon  in  the  heavens,  and  his  light  falls  upon 
the  earth  in  red  and  timid  hue.  The  bark  of 
the  squirrel  is  heard  as  the  ripe  nuts  of  the 
forest  click  upon  the  dead  leaves  in  dropping, 
the  most  distant  sounds  are  borne  to  the  ear, 
and  the  whole  landscape  is  one  soft  and  lovely 

Sicture,  in  which  all  the  rich  coloring  and 
eep  shadows  and  bright  lights  are  shaded 
and  toned  down  by  that  matchless  artist.  Na- 
ture, into  a  harmony  of  tempered  and  sub- 
dued beauty. 


In  the  September  of  life  we  feel  the  change 
that  steals  gradually  over  our  habits  and 
feeling.  The  first  gray  shadow  of  advanciifg 
time  creeps  upon  our  path — the  excitement 
and  consequent  reaction  of  our  vigorous 
manhood  are  past,  together  it  may  be  with 
the  wild  gusts  of  passion  and  sorrow,  and  a 
clearer  beauty  falls  upon  our  being.  Siill  do 
our  years  press  on,  and  we  come  to  the  Oc- 
tober of  our  days,  when  the  fruits  of  our 
early  labors  are  gathered.  Perchance  then, 
when  the  energies  of  our  existence  are  de- 
caying, and  we  are  approaching  the  grave, 
the  ^al  of  our  ambition  may  be  reached; 
suddenly  our  life  may  blaze  out  into  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  wealth,  fame,  or  power, 
but  alas  1  there  is  a  warning  voiee  even  then 
for  ever  whispering  in  our  ear  "  beware  I" 

**  All  that's  bright  must  fiide  1" 

The  most  beautiful  portion  of  a  truly  good 
man's  life  however  is,  when  the  leaves  of  his 
ambition  and  wordly  hopes  and  aspirations 
have  fallen,  and  a  calm,  mild,  peaceful  seren- 
ity spreads  its  Indian  summer  hush  over  his 
existence.  His  sun  glows  with  a  tempered 
radiance — a  holy  quiet  broods  around  him — 
the  soft  light  of  good  deeds  sleeps  upon  his 
daily  walk — and  although  the  haze  of  old 
age  mingles  with  his  horizon  and  glimmers  on 
his  path,  he  is  cheered  with  the  consciousness 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  he  awaits  the 
period  when  his  life  will  glide  like  a  calm 
river  into  the  ocean  of  eteiiiity. 

There  is  an  interest  and  charm  surrounding 
Autumn  which  no  other  season  possesses.  It 
is  the  season  of  memory — tender,  chastened, 
softened  memory — when  the  mind  is  directed 
backward  upon  the  past,  and  the  heart  com- 
munes deeply  with  itself.  Spring,  that  sea- 
son of  hope,  the  very  reverse  of  Autumn, 
when  Nature  awakening  from  her  winter 
torpor  with  the  song  of  the  blue-bird  upon 
her  tongue,  and  her  hand  full  of  breathing 
violets — sweet,  joyous  Spring  has  departed. 
Summer  with  her  roses  has  given  us  her  brief 
presence,  and  likewise  gone  in  the  eternal 
system  of  change,  **  which  is  the  order  of 
tne  universe." 

.  Winter  now  "  rules  the  scene.''  But  to 
this  cold  dreary  season  there  are  few  phases 
— a  cold  monotony  takes  possession  of  Na- 
ture. Still  there  are  some  points  of  interest 
which  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

The  sweet  Indian  summer  may  be  linger- 
ing and  kissing  with  its  bland  breath  the 
forehead  of  December,  when,  towards  the 
close  of  the  shortened  day,  a  leaden  bank  of 
clouds  rises  from  the  south-west,  whilst  the 
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snowbirds  are  twittering  around  oar  dwell- 
ings, as  if  forewarning  us  of  a  change. 

Presently  the  sullen  covering  is  drawn 
over  the  sky  like  a  gray  blanket,  and  a  few 
flakes  flutter  along  the  harsh  cutting  air.  The 
flakes  soon  thicken  until  they  stream  down  in 
dense  columns  upon  the  earth,  which  mo- 
mentarily whitens.  Then  the  black  night 
strides  over  the  scene,  and  the  morning  dawns 
with  a  fierce  wind.  How  the  bitter  blast 
rushes  from  the  north-west !  how  it  howls 
and  shrieks  in  its  fury  !  how  it  whirls  up  the 
snow  into  clouds,  or  drives  it  along  like  the 
spray  of  a  tossing  ocean !  how  the  forests 
groan  and  rock  and  sway,  as  if  in  agony,  and 
how  the  summits  of  the  distant  hills  seem  to 
reel  and  stagger  as  the  snow  flies  over  them  ! 

But  the  tempest  wails  and  sobs  itself  into 
repose,  and  the  wild  struggling  landscape  at 
last  is  still.  The  earth  is  wrapped  in  its  soft 
mantle  of  ermine,  here  ruffl^  up  in  great 
wreaths,  and  there  streaming  out  like  the 
surges  of  some  pearly  sea.  Here  are  edffes 
brushed  to  a  delicate  fineness — here  basins 
scooped  beautifully  out,  and  there  are  domes 
smoothly  rounded  as  if  by  the  hand  of  an 
architect.  All  is  pure,  bright,  and  quiet 
beauty. 

January  follows;  and  a  clear  cold  day 
shines  upon  the  earth.  The  sky  is  blue  as 
steel,  and  sparkles  with  cold,  and  the  dark 
smooth  ice  spreads  like  a  polished  mirror 
amidst  a  landscape  of  ivory.  Then  how  the 
merry  skater  launches  away  upon  his  gleam 
ing  path,  the  trees  appearing  to  skim  past 
him  in  a  contrary  direction !  how  the  pulse 
leaps  and  the  blood  glows,  and  how  every 
sinew  is  strung  to  high  and  vigorous  life ! 
whilst  the  gladdening  sleigh-bells  ring  a  joy- 


ous chorus  o*er  the  beaten  snow  upon  the 
shores. 

Then  comes  February,  and  with  it  a  mild 
air  and  fine  rain,  that  freezes  however  as  it 
falls.  As  the  morning  sun  rises,  a  magical 
scene  is  presented.  The  leafless  trees  stretch 
out  their  branches  even  to  the  minutest  twigs, 
as  if  they  had  been  carved  from  silver ;  tne 
hemlock  is  covered  with  a  rich  gleaming 
fflaze,  every  roof  flashes  back  the  sun  from 
Its  polished  coat,  whilst  the  wide  landscape 
around  is  blazing  in  smooth  armor  to  the 
cloudless  but  heartless  Kght.  All  over,  too, 
are  a  million  of  dancing  atoms  in  rainbow 
coloring,  like  the  hues  that  glitter  and  chase 
each  other  along  the  threads  of  the  gossa- 
mer. 

And  the  winter  night,  how  full  of  quiet 
peace  and  household  content  it  is !  The 
wide  blaze  goes  crackling  and  sparkling  up 
the  spacious  chimney,  casting  its  red  light 
upon  chairs  and  tables,  soft  carpet  and  drawn 
curtain,  and  making  fantastic  shadows  stream 
and  waver  upon  the  walls.  In  the  warmest 
nook  of  the  fireplace  sits  the  venerable  grand- 
sure,  the  flame  bathing  his  snowy  head,  and, 
clustering  around  him,  are  vigorous  mafi- 
hood,  lovely  matronage,  smiling  youth,  and 
innocent  childhood. 

As  our  linked  round  of  the  seasons  is 
brought  to  a  close,  let  us,  with  reference  to 
them,  in  the  language  of  Thompson,  Nature's 
secretary,  exclaim — . 

**  These  as  thej  change,  Almighty  Father !  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  fall  of  Thee,  #  #  # 

«  *  *  «  « 

Come  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  His  praise.** 
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Emigration  of  Paupbr  Children. — A 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the 
rate-payers,  the  benefit  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  positive  good  of  a  large  and  increasing 
class  of  pauper  children,  has  been  propound- 
ed by  Mr.  W.  Miles,  who,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  lately  presented 
several  petitions  in  favor  of  a  pUui  of  emi- 
gration which  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  views  and  wants  of  all  parties.  His  mo- 
tion was  in  these  words :  **  That  it  is  expedi- 
ent that  the  government,  with  the  consent 
and  assistance  of  the  boards  of  guardiaos 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  should  take 


immediate  steps  to  forward  the  emigration  of 
orphan  girls,  inmates  of  the  several  work- 
houses, and  capable  of  entering  service,  to 
Australia  as  apprentices."  He  stated  that 
"  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  work- 
houses in  England  and  Wales  was  56,323, 
and  that  the  number  of  these  capable  of  en- 
tering into  service  were — ^boys,  4,670,  and 
girls,  8,608 ;  making  a  total  of  boys  and 
girls  in  those  workhouses  capable  of  entering 
service  of  8,277.  The  number  of  male  or- 
phans capable  of  entering  service  was  1,678, 
while  the  number  of  femiale  orphans  so  qual- 
ified was  1,171 ;  maldng  a  total  of  3,740. 
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JOHN    KNOX'S    HOUSE    IN    EDINBURGH. 


In  the  Netherbow,  the  street  receives  a 
contraction  from  the  advance  of  the  houses 
on  the  north  side,  thus  closing  a  species  of 
paraUelogram,'  of  which  the  Luckenbooths 
formed  the  upper  extremity — the  market- 
pltfcce  of  our  ancient  city.  The  uppermost 
of  the  prominent  houses — having  of  course 
two  fronts  meeting  in  a  right  angle,  one 
fronting  to  the  line  of  street,  the  other  look- 
ing up  the  High  Street — is  pointed  to  by 
tradition  as  the  residence  or  manse  of  John 
Knox,  during  his  incumbency  as  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  from  1660  till  (with  few  inter- 
ruptions) his  death  in  1572.  It  is  a  pictur- 
esque building,  of  three  above-ground  floors, 
constructed  of  substantial  ashler  masonry, 
but  on  a  somewhat  small  scale,  and  termina- 
ting in  curious  gables  and  masses  of  chim- 
neys. A  narrow  door,  right  in  the  angle, 
gives  access  to  a  small  room,  which  baa  loner 
been  occupied  as  a  barber's  shop,  and  which 
is  lighted  by  one  long  window  presented  to 
the  westward.  This  was  the  hall  of  the 
mansion  in  former  times.  Over  the  window 
and  door  is  this  legend,  in  an  unusually  old 
kind  of  lettering : — 

LVFE  •  GOD  •  ABVFB  *  AL  *  AND  *  YI  *  NYCHTBOVR 

•  [as  •]  YI  •  SELF* 

The  word  "  as"  is  obliterated.  The  words 
are,  in  modem  English,  simply  the  well- 
known  Scriptural  command,  "Lov^  God 
above  all,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Perched  upon  the  comer  above  the  door  is  a 
small  e^gy  of  the  Reformer,  prej^ching  in  a 
pulpit,  and  pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  a 
bione  above  his  head  in  that  direction,  which 
presents  in  rude  sculpture  the  sun  bursting 
from  clouds,  with  the  name  of  the  Deity  in- 
scribed on  his  disk  in  three  languages — 

0EO2 

DEUS 
O  O  D 

Dr.  M'Crie,  in  his  Life  of  John  Knox, 
states  that  the  Reformer,  on  commencing 
duty  in  Edinburg  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
struggles  with  the  queen-regent,  "  lodged  in 
the  house  of  David  Forrest,  a  burgess  of 
Edinburgh,  from  whicb  he  removed  to  the 
lodging  which  had  belonged  to  Durie,  abbot 
of  Dunfermline."  The  magistrates  acted 
liberally  towards  their  minister,  giving  him  a 


salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  Scottish  mo- 
ney, and  paying  his  house-rent  for  him,  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  marks  yearly.  In  October, 
1561,  they  ordained  the  dean  of  guild,  **  with 
al  diligence,  to  mak  ane  warm  studyc  of 
dailies  to  the  minister^  Johnne  Ejiox,  within 
his  hous,  aboue  the  hall  of  the  same,  with 
lyht  and  wyndokis  thereunto,  and  all  uther 
necessaris."  This  study  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  very  small  wooden  pro- 
jection, still  seen  on  the  front  of  the  first 
floor.  Close  to  it  is  a  window  in  the  angle 
of  the  building,  from  which  Knox  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  occasionally  held  forth  to 
multitudes  below. 

The  second  floor,  which  is  accessible  by 
two  narrow  spiral  stairs,  one  to  the  south, 
another  to  the  west,  contains  a  tolerably  spa- 
cious room,  with  a  ceiling  ornamented  by 
stucco  mouldings,  and  a  window  presented  to 
the  westward.  A  partition  has  at  one  time 
divided  this  room  from  a  narrow  one  towards 
the  north,  the  ceiling  of  which  b  composed 
of  the  beams  and  flooring  of  the  attic  flat, 
all  curiously  painted  with  flower- work  in  an 
ancient  taste.  Two  inferior  rooms  extend 
still  farther  to  the  northward.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  wooden  projection  already 
spoken  of  extends  up  to  this  floor,  so  that 
there  is  here  likewise  a  small  room  in  front ; 
it  contains  a  fireplace,  and  a  recess  which 
might  have  been  a  cupboard  or  a  library,  be- 
sides two  small  windows.  That  this  fire- 
place, .this  recess,  and  also  the  door  by  which 
the  wooden  chamber  is  entered  from  the 
decorated  room,  should  all  be  formed  in  the 
front  wall  of  the  house,  and  with  anecessarj' 
relation  to  the  wooden  projection,  strikes  one 
as  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  that 
projection  being  an  afterthought ;  the  ap- 
pearances rather  indicate  the  whole  having 
been  formed  at  once,  as  parts  of  one  design. 
The  attic  floor  exhibits  strong  oaken  beams, 
but  the  flooring  is  in  bad  order. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  house  there  is  a 
small  room,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
used  in  times  of  difficulty  for  the  purpose  of 
baptising  children ;  there  is  also  a  well  to 
supply  the  house  with  water,  besides  a  se- 
crel;stair,  represented  as  communicating  sub- 
tr'irraneously  with  a  neighboring  alley. 
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The  Fast.  Sketehei  of  Tratfeh  in  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land.  By  the  JUv.  J.  A.  Spencer,  Af.A., 
originally  published  by  Putnam,  of  New  York» 
and  rcpublLsbed  by  Murbat,  London,  is  thus  fSeiTor- 
ably  noticed  by  the  Athenceum ; 

The  modest  unassuming  title  of  this  book  aflbrds 
no  adequate  suggestion  ox  its  intrinsic  worth.     It  is 
written  with  so  much  earnest  truthfulness,  and 
evinces  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  eru- 
dite  labors  of  previous  writers,  that  its  place  may 
be  admitted  beside  works  of  higher  pretensions  and 
recogoixed  merit  The  author  informs  us,  that  when 
he  left  the  United  imitates,  he  had  no  intention  to 
extend  his  travels  beyond  the  European  continent; 
and  being,  therefore,  in  many  respects  unprepared 
to  undertake  a  work  on  the  East,  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  original  learned  disquisitions  or  critical  dis- 
sertations.   He  declares  his  sole  aim  to  have  been 
to  deid  plainly,  candidly  and  earnestly  with  all  that 
came  under  his  observation.     Notwithstanding  this 
disclaimer,  Mr.  Spencer's  intelligence  and  excellent 
scholarship  overcome  every  disadvantage  ;  and  his 
mind  being  unbiassed,  his  opinions  and  sentiments 
on  many  points  of  interest  possess  an  originality 
rarely  to  be  found  among  travellers  over  those  well 
trodden  tracts. 

Mr.  Wallis's  Glin^pee$  of  Spain,  (an  American 
work,)  published  by  Haepkr  <b  BaoTHxaa,  and 
republished  by  Low,  LoiidoD,  is  rather  tartly  re- 
viewed by  the  AihAumtm : 

We  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  bringing  Mr. 
Wallis  hither  for  publication.  He  adds  nothing  to 
the  matter  of  our  knowledge  of  8pain ;  his  manner 
is  not  so  exquisite  as  to  make  precious  the  hasty 
gleanings  of  a  very  limited  excursion: — and  his 
fretful  ebullitions,  where  there  could  be  no  fair  mo- 
tive fur  stirring  up  any  bitter  sources,  cannot  of 
themselves  recommend  his  book  to  i:.nglibh  readers. 
The  productions  of  foreign  genius  or  wisdom  may 
always  be  sure  of  finding  due  welcome  in  this  coun- 
try ;  nor  uhall  we  the  less  readily  appreciate  them 
on  account  of  anything  sharp  or  even  severe  against 
us  that  they  may  contain.  But  we  cannot  extend 
this  allowance  to  works  the  mediocrity  ot  which  is 
not  even  made  pungent  by  a  seasoning  of  ill-will 
toward  those  who  are  asked  to  buy  thein.  if  we 
are  to  receive  inferior  books  from  the  United  States, 
we  may  fairly  require  that  they  shall  at  least  pre- 
sent themselves,  not  with  airs  of  cavil  and  offence, 
but  with  the  graces  of  good  huinor  and  good  man- 
ners, to  which,  shidl  we  add,  good  spelling  t 

Stella  and  Vanessa.    From  the  French.    By  Lady 
Duff  Gordon,  is  characterized  as  a  "  delicately 
touched  piece  of  heart-history**  by  ihe  Athenteum. 
The  Daily  News  says  of  it : 
Who  can  escape  his  fate  f    Here  is  a  book  which 


on  its  first  appearance  we  entered  into  a  solemn  re- 
solution never  to  read,  and  now  we  cannot  refiise  to 
do  BO,  the  stimulus  offered  is  so  very  considerable. 

Washington  Jrving^s  Copyright. — The  following 
we  believe  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  sums 

Slid  by  Mr.  Murray  and  his  father  for  copyright  to 
r.  Washington  Irving : 

8k«tch  Book   •       -       •       . 
BrM«lirklg«  Hall  -       •       .       . 
Traveller  .        -        .        - 

Golamboi      ..... 
CompftoioDt  of  Colomboi       • 

Grraada 

Toor  on  the  Prairie« 
Abbotkfofd  and  Newttead 
Leftadi  of  tSpain 
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Had  these  works  been  recently  written,  not  one 
fkurthing  of  copyright  money  would  have  been 
paid  for  them  in  England  under  the  law,  as  lately 
explained  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron ;  but  we  shall 
see  bflibre  long  what  a  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Why  is  it  that  Government  does  not  take  up  the 
subject  of  an  international  copyright, — for  whidi  the 
American  public  seems  as  ripe  as  our  own  f — Mhe- 
nceutn. 

Latter-Day  Pamphlets. — Jesuitism.  Edited  by 
Thomas  OxaLYLK,  and  printed  byHARPxa  <&  Bao- 
THBiiB,  gets  roughly  handled  by  the  critics,  of 
which  the  following  from  the  Athenttum  is  a  rea- 
sonable specimen : 

This  is— we  are  thankful  for  it — the  last  of  the 
series  of  Latter-day  Pamphlets.    Now  that  they  are 
finished,  the  aim  and  object  of  their  writer  in  issu- 
ing them  seem  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  Stripped 
of  their  grotesque  jargon,  thev  offer  no  great  novelty 
of  doctnne, — no  very  fresh  form  of  bigotry, — cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  we  are  able  to  comprehena  them, 
no  new  and  wondrous  revelation  such  as  those  who 
wait  for  signs  and   wonders  had  expected.    I'he 
favorite  doctrine  of  **  work  or  hang"  was  already 
familiar  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  favorite  stoiy 
of  Francia  *,  the  deification  of  brute  power  had  fouoci 
sufficient  utterance  in  his  well-known  *'  squelch  goes 
the  rat  I**    In  fact,  the  new  heresies  in  matters  of 
faith,  work,  and  hero-worship — ^to  say  nothing  of 
history,  politics  and  prisons — ^were  all  as  well  known 
to  the  erratic  youth  of  this  present  generation  as 
nightmare,  indigestion,  and  other  of  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.    Dressed  up  in  somewhat  worse 
English,  a  little  more  extravagant  in  their  terms, 
with  generally  less  beauty  in  the  contortion  and 
less  strength  in  the  nodosity,  these  pamphlets  are 
substantially   **  Barter  liesartos,**  '*  Chartism,**  and 
'*  Past  and  Present,"  over  again.    Mr.  Carlyle  has , 
given  the  world  a  good  scolding,  pedagogue  and 
pedant  fashion, — that  is  all.     We  do  not  say  the 
world  does  not  eminently  deserve  a  scolding, — ^bat 
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there  Lb  do  denjing  that  this  administration  in  Cam- 
l^ses*  vein  has  done  it  little  ^ood.  It  has  laughed 
when  it  was  to  have  trembled, — ^held  its  sides, 
when,  ac<x^rdine  to  the  design,  it  should  have  bent 
its  knee.  We  udnk  Hr.  Carlyle  is  badly  informed 
if  he  imagines  that  these  monthly  explosions  have 
alarmed  the  people  of  England,  or  in  any  way 
shaken  the  isle  from  its  propriety.  We  suspect  tlie 
Latter-day  Saints — some  of  whose  doings  we  chro- 
nicle in  another  oolnmn — ^will  make  a  greatar  aen- 
satioQ  than  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets. 

The  Early  CofiJiieU  af  CkriMtiamty.  By  the  Rev. 
W.J.  Kip.  Originally  published  by  Applstoh  & 
Co.,  New  York,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  LUerwry 
Oaxttte: 

The  book  is  easily  written,  in  the  ornate  and 
flowing  style  now  common  to  transatlantic  ora- 
tory ;  but  there  is  no  point  in  the  compoeiUoo,  lit- 
tle grace, — and  although  elaborate  attempts  are 
made  to  paint  pictures,  no  success  is  achieved. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  **  Early  Conflicts"  which 
could  induce  us  to  advise  Mr.  Kip  to  canj  the  cam- 
paign into  the  middle  ages  and  modem  timee,  as  he 
threatens  to  do  on  proper  encouragement  being  af- 
fiirded. 

Rural  Hours.  By  Miss  Cooper.  2  vols.  Original- 
ly published  by  Putham,  New  York,  and  reprinted 
hj  Murray,  Loodon,  is  highly  spoken  of  abroad. 
It  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Atherueum  : 

This  pleasant  book  is  said  to  be  the  maiden  produc- 
tion of  the  well-known  American  novelist's  daughter. 
We  have  hitherto  been  treated  to  no  minute  pictures 
otiueh  life  and  nature  from  the  other  side  of  the  At 
lantic  as  are  here  exhibited.  Mr.  Audubon  gave  us 
the  wonders  of  the  wilderness, — Mrs.  Clavers  sketch- 
ed the  oddities  of  life  in  a  new  settlement, — the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Uowitt  in  **  Our  Cousins  on  the  Ohio," 
— and  Mr.  Headley  in  his  **  Adirondack," — ^have  se- 
verally  and  variously  contributed  stores  to  that  trea- 
sury out  of  which  imagination  can  conjure  up  visions 
of  transatlantic  places, — but  Miss  Cooper's  year-book 
fills  a  niche  which  none  of  the  pen-and-ink  painters 
aforesaid  have  occupied.  She  chronicles  village, 
wood,  and  meadow  life, — tells  how  spring  wanes 
into  summer,  and  autumn  is  followed  by  winter,  in 
districts  where  nature  is  not  so  wondrous  nor  man 
so  **  unhewn"  as  in  the  scenes  selected  by  the  writers 
enumerated.  Her  entries  remind  us  in  their  poeti- 
cal feeling  and  gentle  perspicacity  of  Gilbert 
White's.  Miss  Cooper's  allusions  to  books,  too, 
though  not  very  numerous,  are  of  good  quality  and 
in  g(wd  taste. 

Fietwresque  Sketehet  of  Oreeee  and  Turkey ,  By 
Aubrey  de  Vere.  2  vols.  Beittlsy. — This  work  is 
commended  by  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  in  this 
•tyle: 

The  contents  of  theee  volumes  answer  per- 
fectly to  the  title.  Whatever  the  author  sees  he 
picturesquely  describes;  and  se  far  as  words  can  do 


so,  he  makes  pictures  of  all  the  subjects  he  writes 
upon ;  and  had  he  painted  as  he  has  written,  or  used 
his  pencil  equally  well  with  his  pen,  two  more  de- 
lightful volumes,  to  any  lover  of  Greece  it  woidd 
be  difficult  to  name.  With  an  evidently  refined 
taste,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
histoiy  of  the  country  he  travelled  through,  and 
the  ever  famous  characters  that  made  its  history 
what  it  is,  his  descriptions  combine  moet  pleasingly 
together  the  past  with  the  present.  He  peoples 
the  sceneiT  with  the  men  whose  deeds  give  to  that 
scenery  all  its  interest ;  and  whether  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon  or  the  site  of  Delphi  or  the  Acropolis,  he 
has  a  store  of  things  to  say  of  their  past  glories, 
and  links  together,  with  great  artistic  skiD,  that 
which  is  gone  with  that  which  remains.  B)r  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  taste  the  volumes  will  be 
read  with  no  little  delight,  as  they  abound  much 
more  with  reflections  and  sensible  ooservations,  than 
with  the  common-place  incidents  of  traveL 

HowUti  Year  Book  of  the  Country,  published  in 
London,  by  Colbubk,  and  about  to  be  reprinted  by 
Ha&fxb  it  Brotprbs,  New  York,  is  noticed  by  the 
Athenceum,  as  follows : 

The  •*  Year  Book  of  the  Country"  is  at  once  wel- 
come to  read  and  goodljf  to  see.  It  is  richly,  poet- 
ically, picturesquefy  various.  We  cannot  doubt  its 
having  a  welcome  as  wide  as  its  range  of  contents, 
as  cordial  as  the  love  of  man  and  of  nature 
which  every  line  of  it  breathes.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent." 

Oermania;  its  Courts,  Camps  and  People,  By 
the  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pub- 
lished by  CoLBURN,  London. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  variety  of 
the  contents  of  thb  work,  comprising  so  many 
curious  disclosures  concerning  the  vanous  Sove- 
reigns and  Courts  of  £urop6  during  the  recent 
revolutions,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  among 
the  countries  visited  by  the  distinguished  au- 
thor will  be  found  Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Ba- 
varia, Saxony,  Servia,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Italy,  <&c  To  enumerate  all  the  distin- 
guished personages  with  whom  the  writer  had  inter- 
course, and  of  whom  anecdotes  are  related,  would 
be  impossible,  but  they  include  such  names  as  the 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  Kings  of  Prus- 
sia, Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  the  Count 
de  Chambord  (Heniy  IV.),  the  Queens  of  Bavaria 
and  Prussia,  the  ex-Empress  of  Austria,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  the  Archdukes  John,  Francis,  and 
Stephen  of  Austria,  Duke  Wilhelm  of  Brunswick, 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  the 
Cotmtess  Battjbyani,  Madame  Kossuth,  <bc.  Among 
the  statesmen,"  generals,  and  leading  actors  in  the 
revolutionary  movements,  we  meet  with  Radowits, 
Von  Gagem,  Schwarzenberg,  Bekk,  Esterhazy,  the 
Ban  JeUacic,  Windisch^^uz,  Kadetzky,  Welden, 
Haynau,  Wrangel,  Pillersdor^  Kossuth,  Blum,  Gor- 

§7,  Batthyani,  Pulzky,  Klapbi,  Bern,  Dembinski, 
ecker,  Struve,  <&c 
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Blowino  bubbles  is  a  remarkably  pleasaDt 
pasUme.  We  were  all  engrossed  wiln  it  here 
a  few  years  ago ;  and  sundry  indisputable 
arguments  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  why  ours  should  be  exempt  from 
the  fute  of  bubbles  Id  general — that  of  burst- 
ing. Facts,  however — and  so  much  the  worse 
for  them — have  contradicted  this  ingenious 
theory.  Our  bubbles  have  burst;  our  rock- 
ets have  come  down  sUcks.  It  remuns  to  be 
seen  whether  the  more  dazzling  ones  that 
have  attmcted  so  many  longing  looks  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  are  to  prove  equally 
unsubstantial.  Opinions  differ  widely  about 
this;  and  to  ascertain  the  precbe  value  of 
Upper  California  to  its  present  owners,  and 
the  world  at  large,  woula,  at  this  stage  of  its 
progress,  be  no  easy  matter.  Men's  views 
and  representations  are  inQuenced  by  their 
interests  and  prejudices  at  all  times.  But 
more  especially  are  these  apt  to  lead  them 
astray  in  times  of  such  extraordinary  excite- 
ment as  have  been  consequent  on  the  recent 
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appearance  of  this  region  in  an  entirely  new 
character,  that  of  a  gold -producing  country. 
Astonished,  bewildered,  elated,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  gold  for  the  having,  it  cannot  b» 
wondered  at  if  many,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world  to  bo  cool  in  their  judgment  and 
correct  in  their  estimate,  have  b^ua  by  see- 
ing double  at  least.  And  we  must  say  that 
your  sanguine  people,  who  make  no  allow- 
tuce  for  fiction,  are  about  u  great  mischief- 
maken  as  can  be.  While,  if  the  honest  and 
right-minded  may  be  thna  misled,  and  fre- 
quently are  so,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  always  another  class  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  thia  state  of  mmd,  and, 
knowingly,  to  foster  eztravagance  of  expecta- 
tion, from  any  probable  source  of  gain,  in 
order  to  serve  their  Own  selfish  ends.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  this  at  home,  and  our 
"slang"  has  been  enriched  with  terms  to 
describe  such  men.  It  is  unpleasant  to  re- 
cognixe  their  existence ;  bat  there  they  are. 
Wbat  is  worse,  we  ore  not  always  in  «. 
'19 
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position  to  discriminate  between  these  two 
classes ;  nor  indeed  to  say  whether  the  extra- 
vagant anticipations  may,  or  may  not,  be  the 
correct  ones.  We  had  a  notable  illustration 
of  this  a  short  time  ago,  during  our  own  rail- 
way delirium;  in  the  evil  consequences  of 
which  both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  are 
now  alike  involved.  And  more  partioularly 
in  connection  with  an  individual — "  O  breathe 
not  his  name !" — who  carried,  not  only  con- 
fidence, but  apparent  success,  wherever  he 
went;  every  property  with  which  he  con- 
nected himself  immediately  rising  in  value. 
That  success  was  subsequently  found  to  be 
delusive ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  there 
existed  absolutely  no  data  upon  which  any 
judgment  as  to  its  reality,  or  otherwise, 
could  be  founded.  Particular  facts  were 
then  apparently  against  those  who,  judging 
from  general  principles  only,  deemed  that 
this  sudden  increase  of  wealth  was  unreal, 
and  must  therefore  sink  under  the  general 
law  of  unsound  speculation. 

We  have,  as  we  have  said,  widely  differing 
opinions  and  statements  tendered  to  us.  One 
voice  from  the  West  assures  us  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  attenuated,  yet  brilliant  fabric, 
to  that  little  disappointing  8pit  of  soap  and 
water  which  every  bubble- blower  must  re- 
member falling  on  his  up- turned  face,  as  the 
glittering  sphere  dissolved  in  mid-air,  is  just 
on  the  point  of  taking  place.  Another  does 
not  see  why  it  ever  should.  A  third,  Mr. 
Taylor,  holds  a  middle  course,  and  thinks 
two  or  three  years  may  pass  before  the  col- 
lapse, inevitable  on  such  over-inflated  specu- 
lation as  has  been  indulged  in,  in  connection 
with  Californian  matters,  shall  ensue;  and 
that  then  it  will  not  be  so  complete  as  some 
people  fear. 

Had  an  idea  which  was  talked  about  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  of  making  over  Cali- 
fornia to  Great  Britain  in  payment  of  the 
Mexican  debt,  ever  been  carried  out,  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  take  these  con- 
flicting statements  so  coolly  as  we  now  per- 
mit ourselves  to  do,  being  simply  lookers  on. 
We  do  not,  however,  regret  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  got  the  gold  region,  instead  of  our- 
selves. We  feel  not  the  slightest  emotions 
of  envy  stirring  within  us,  as  we  read  their 
glowing  anticipations  of  the  wealth  that  is  to 
accrue  to  them  from  the  develdpment  of  its 
capabilities :  of  its  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold 
and  other  metals,  its  widely-spread  com- 
merce, its  rich  wines,  its  beeves  innumerable, 
that  are  to  be  fed  to  fatness  on  its  fertile 
pl»ns,  which  grow  grass  and  oats  for  noth- 
mg.    For,  as  It  is  dbcreetly  remarked  in  an 


official  report  upon  the  subject,  cattle  that 
have  walked  into  California  from  the  West- 
em  States,  will  iid/  be  fit  for  eating  im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival  thither.  Of  all 
this  we  reaa  unmoved,  save  to  wish,  as  was 
the  wont  of  Goldsmith's  immortal  Vicar,  that 
our  Cousins  in  the  States  may  be  "  the  bet- 
ter" for  their  new  acquisition,  not  exactly 
"  this  day  three  months,"  but  rather  when 
the  excessive  speculation  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  together  with  its  long  train  of 
subsequent  and  inevitable  evils,  shall  have 
passed  away,  leaving  the  country  to  a  legiti- 
mate development  of  its  natural  resources. 

We  trust  that  no  hasty  person  will  here- 
upon assert  that  we  have  called  California  a 
bubble;  because  in  that  case  we  shall  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  telling 
him  that  he  has  run  away  with  only  half 
an  idea.  We  do  say  that  there  has  been 
bubble-blowing  in  connection  with  it;  and 
this,  in  its  results,  is  as  injurious  to  the  morals 
of  a  community  as  it  possibly  can  be  to  its 
pecuniary  interests.  It  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

The  volumes  before  us  are,  w«  imagine, 
the  first  literary  results  of  the  extraordinary 
events  that  have  been  taking  place  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  within  the  last  two 
years ;  and  a  very  entertaining  and  interest- 
ing view  do  they  give  of  them.  Both  pub- 
lications are  derived  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  scenes  depicted  Mr.  Taylor 
is  an  American.  By  the  way,  why  does  no 
one  devise  a  more  discriminating  name  for 
one  born  in  the  United  States  ?  We  might 
as  well  call  a  Frenchman,  simply  a  European. 
Statesman  would  be  the  correct  term,  but  it 
is  preoccupied.  However,  American  let  it  be, 
till  something  less  vague  is  found  out.  And 
he  tells  us  that  he  did  not  visit  California 
with  the  intention  of  writing  a  book ;  though 
one  naturally  arose  out  of  his  engagements 
there,  and  all  his  observations  were  made 
with  that  purpose  in  view.  We  presume 
that  he  went  out  as  "  our  own  correspond- 
ent" to  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  which 
paper  the  germ  of  these  volumes  appeared 
in  the  form  of  letters ;  for  he  neither  traded, 
nor  speculated,  nor  dug  gold,  save  one  day, 
when  by  way  of  experiment,  taking  a  '*  butch- 
er-knife," he  went  into  one  of  the  forsaken 
holes,  in  the  diggings,  and  lying  on  his  back, 
as  he  had  seen  others  do,  attempted,  in  vain, 
to  pick  out  some  grains  from  the  crevices  of 
the  rock.  His  visit  was  later  tli^  Mr. 
Ryan's :  indeed,  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco 
would  about  coincide  with  the  departure  of 
the  latter  from  that  city ;  so  that  his  narra- 
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live  brings  us  nearer  to  the  present  date  by  I 
four  months,  the  time  of  his  stay  in  the 
country.  His  volumes  do  him  credit  as  a 
spirited,  intelligent,  good-humored  writer, 
and  traveler;  and  just  such  a  determined 
looking  at  the  bright  side  of  thin^  as  might 
be  expected  from  one  so  constituted,  and 
especially  from  an  American,  who  is  delight- 
ed with  the  bargain  "  Uncle  Sam''  has  got, 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  gold  regions. 

Mr.  Ryan  b,  we  presume,  a  naturalized 
subject  of  the  States,  English*  or  Irish  by 
birth  ;  who  proceeded  to  California  as  a 
volunteer  during  that  war  with  Mexico  which 
ended  in  the  cession  of  the  upper  province  to 
the  Americans,  in  May,  1848,  one  month  be- 
fore the  important  discovery  of  her  metallic 
treasures  !  When  peace  was  concluded,  his 
corps  was  disbanded,  and  he,  not  particularly 
pleased  with  either  the  pay  or  treatment 
which  he  had  received  from  his  adopted 
country,  tried  gold-hunting  on  a  small  scale, 
unsuccessfully  ;  then  house- painting  to  ra- 
ther better  purpose  ;  and  finally,  not  being 
of  robust  constitution,  left  the  country,  debi- 
litated with  hardships  and  climate,  after  a  re- 
sidence in  the  upper  province,  which  is  all 
we  are  now  concerned  with,  of  six  months. 

The  two  works  are  tinctured  by  the  cha- 
racters and  circumstances  of  their  writers. 
Mr.  Taylor  could  afford  to  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  men  and  things.  Mr.  Ryan  has,  oc- 
casionally, perhaps  somewhat  of  the  tone  of 
the  disappointed,  frame-shaken  man.  And 
yet  we  have  the  impression  that  his  has  been, 
and  will  be,  a  true  type  of  the  experience  of 
hundreds  who  have  flocked  to  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, under  the  delusion  that  in  that  lottery 
there  were  no  blanks. 

For  about  ten  years  before  the  accidental 
discovery  (on  the  south  fork  of  the  Ameri- 
can River,  forty -five  miles  from  Sacramento 
City,)  that  gold  was  one  of  its  products,  the 
tide  of  emigration  had  been  tending  to  Cal- 
ifornia from  the  States.  Bands  of  emigrants 
had,  from  time  to  time,  crossed  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  and  the  Salt  Plains,  enduring 
hardships  innumerable,  and  even  horrors  un- 
mentionable, in  that  slow  pilgrimage  of  two 
thousand  miles,  to  the  "  far  west;"  a  point  to- 
wards which,  the  American,  if  he  be  but  an 
out-Iyer  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  seems 
irresistibly  drawn.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  it  was  supposed  there  were  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  Americans  and  Califor- 
nian^n  the  province,  exclusive  of  the  con- 
verted Indians,  formerly  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romish  missions  planted  there  ; 
but  which  were  dispersed,  in  1886,  in  conse- 


quence of  one  of  those  attacks  of  revolutionary 
fever  to  which  Mexico  is  constitutionally  liable. 

How  everbody  rushed  thither,  when  gold 
was  first  talked  of,  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
QUire  comment.  How  soldiers  and  Sfulors 
deserted,  when  they  got  within  the  charmed 
circle,  and  how  parties  sent  to  apprehend  the 
deserters,  only  ran  after  them  to  the  mines, 
to  begin  business  on  their  own  account ;  and 
how  even  the  governor  himself,  tempted  be- 
yond endurance,  at  last  joined  the  chase 
through  the  abandoned  fields  and  deserted 
towns,  is  fresh  in  every  one's  remembrance. 
In  1849,  the  influx  of  Americans  alone  was 
eighty  thousand,  forming  an  addition  to  the 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  within 
a  twelvemonth. 

The  immediate  advent  of  a  golden  age  was 
looked  for.  Hints  were  thrown  out,  even 
here,  in  all  seriousness,  as  to  the  probable  de- 
preciation of  our  currency  in  consequence  of 
the  anticipated  influx  of  gold.  Our  cash,  like 
fairy-money,  was  to  turn  to  slate-stones  in 
our  pockets ;  and,  for  once  in  their  lives,  even 
the  "  holders"  of  sovereigns  thought  that 
shares  were  "  looking  down."  We  must  own 
that  we  never  felt  inclined  to  treat  ours  any 
less  respectfully  on  this  account. 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed  :  and  the  of- 
ficial estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  obtained 
from  the  mines  in  1848  and  1849,  is  40,000,- 
000  dollars,  about  £8,000,000  ;  .one  half  of 
which,  in  the  general  scramble,  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen  to  the  share  of  foreigners.  This 
has  for  some  time  been  a  grievance  ;  but  is 
now  to  be  amended.  Mr.  Butler  King,  in 
his  oflScial  report  on  Californian  affairs,  ad- 
dressed to  the  home  government,  (U.  S.)  in 
March,  this  y^ar,  among  other  regulations 
which  he  suggests  for  adoption  in  the  new 
states,  proposes  that  of  excluding  foreigners 
from  the  privilege  of  purchasing  permission 
to  work  the  mines  on  the  ground  that  they 
"  belong  to,  and  in  his  judgment  should  be 
preserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Ame- 
rican people" — meaning,  "  all  citizens,  native 
and  adopted."  In  1849,  also.  General  Smith 
made  an  attempt  to  expel  foreigners  ;  but  his 
prohibition  was  not  much  heeded. 

In  giving  us  an  estimate  of  the  gold  sent 
from  California,  Mr.  King  might  perhaps  have 
contributed  to  the  furnishing  us  with  the  means 
of  forming  a  more  accurate  judgment  of  the 
present  value  of  the  province,  if  he  could 
have  stated  how  much  had  been  sent  to  it. 
"  The  progress  of  San  Francisco,"  says  Mr. 
Ryan,  "  might  be  said  to  be,  in  some  degree, 
paid  for  by  foreign  capital  actually  brought 
mto  the  country.' 
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That  part  of  Califoniia  known  as  tlie  gold 
region,  IB  a  tract  four  or  fire  hundred  miles 
long,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  broad,  following 
the  course  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  between 
which  aod  the  low  coast  range  it  lies.  This 
comprehends  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  ;  the  one  flowing  north,  the 
other  south  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  into 
which  they  empty  themselvea.  It  was  in  the 
northern  portion  of  this  tract,  which  is  also 
considered  to  afford  the  greatest  amount  of 
fertile  land,  so  far  as  the  country  has  been 
yet  explored,  that  the  first  discoveries  were 
made.  Subsequent  ones,  howerer,  have  very 
greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  mining  opera- 
tions, both  north  and  south  ;  till  the  modest 
limits  originally  assigned  to  it,  a  square  of 
about  seventy  miles,  have  expanded  to  those 
we  have  jnst  given.  The  central  land  is  de- 
sert-like ;  the  only  signs  of  human  visitation 
in  the  Great  Desert,  west  of  the  Colorado, 
are  "  the  bones  of  animals  and  men  scattered 
along  the  trails  that  cross  it." 

San  Francisco,  the  "great  commercial  me- 
tropolis on  the  Pacific  coast,"  with  its  fine 
bay,  seems  naturelly  to  claim  our  &rst  atten- 
tion. Mr,  Ryan  gives  us  a  good  sketch  of 
the  bay,  which  he  entered  in  April,  1849. 
Its  entrance  is  through  a  strait  three  or  four 
miles  in  width. 

"Thisopening',  as  seen  from  the  ocean,  presents 
the  complete  appearance  of  a  mountain  pass — ab- 
ruptly cuttingin  two  the  contiauoua  line  of  thecoast 
range — and  is  the  only  waterMiommunicalion  hence 
to  the  interior  countn.  The  coast  ilselria  of  the 
boldest  charaoter.Htidofsingiilarbcauif  in  respect 
of  distinctness  or  outline.  The.monntains  bound- 
ing it  on  the  south  extend  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
nngv  of  broken  hills,  terminating  in  a  precipitoas 
headland,  against  which  the  eargea  break  angrily, 
casting  up  millions  of  briny  spangles,  which  glis- 
ten in  the  sunbeams  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  To  tbe  north  three  mountains  rear  their 
huge  crests,   like  so  many  granitic  Titans, 


liles,  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet,  the  seaward 
p«nt  presenting  a  bold  promontory,  between 
which  and  the  lower  headland  lies  the  itrait  1 
have  already  mentioned,  and  which,  although  ap- 
pearing so  narrow,  on  account  of  the  immense 
bulk  of  mountain  forming  iu  shoalders,  is  never- 
Ihelese  one  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest  part, 

"  Having  passed  thrnagh  this  gap,  or  J  might 
more  properly  call  it  a  gate,  (it  is  named  the 
Golden  Gate.)  we  found  the  strait  extend  about 
five  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  bay  itself,  which 
then  opens  right  and  left,  extendme  in  each  di. 
rection  aljont  thirty.six  miles,  its  totallength  being 
more  Ihnn  seventy  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  about 
27fi.  The  land  on  each  side  of  the  strait  is  irre- 
gtilar  and  picturesque,  rewmbling,  on  account  of 


its  continuity,  an  immense  bank,  which  fonns  an 
admirable  natural  protection  against  tbe  fierce 
winds  that  frequently  sweep  the  coast  with  nn- 
mili  gated  fury. 

"  Proceeding  op  the  sliait,  we  found  the  real  or 
second  entrance  to  the  bay  tmrred  by  an  enormons 
rock,  which  offers  a  capital  site  for  a  fort." 

Here  lay  a  flag-ship,  with  other  vessels, 
anchored  at  this  inconvenient  distance  from 
the  town,  which  is  six  miles  off,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  men  deserting  :  no  easy  matter. 
On  one  occasion,  eighteen  from  one  vessel 
seieed  a  boat,  and  went  ashore  to  make  their 
fortunes,  under  Sre  from  every  vessel  in  the 
harbor  !  It  is  said,  that  on  tbe  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, this  year,  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
were  lying  in  the  bay,  all  deserted  by  their 
crews. 

The  rock,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  water,  to 
a  considerable  beight,  bdng  past,  the  bay  it- 
self was  gained  : — 

"  Its  firat  aspect  is  that  of  a  long  lake,  lying  em- 
bosomed between  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  of  alpine  character  ;  but 
the  eye  soon  perceives  that  the  monotony  of  its 
glassy  surbce  is  broken,  and  varied,  and  render- 
ed eminently  picturesque,  by  the  several  islands 
with  which  it  is  studded,  and  which  rise  to  tbe 
height  of  300  to  400  feet ;  preserving  in  the  main, 
the  bold  and  rugged  character  of  their  parent 
shores,  some  being  mere  masses  of  rock,  while 
others  are  luxuriant!  J  clad  with  a  mantle  of  the 
very  richest  verdure,  beapotted  with  flowers  of  the 
gaudiest  hues. 

"  Immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  bay, 
and  forming  a  bac^-gronnd  of  nnsarpassed  ma- 
jesty of  appearance,  rises,  at  a  few  miles'  dis> 
tance  from  the  shore,  a  chain  of  mountains,  which 
shoot  aloft  to  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet 
above  tbe  level  of  the  water,  and  whose  summits 
are  crowned  hy  a  splendid  foreat-growth  of  an- 
cient cypress,  distlncily  visible  from  the  Pacific, 
and  presenting  a  conspicuous  land-mark  for  ves- 
sels entering  the  bay.  Towering  behind  these 
again,  like  the  master-sentinel  of  the  golden  re- 

a'ons  which  it  overlooks,  is  the  rugged  peak  of 
ount  Diablo,  (O  what  a  name  1)  rearing  its 
antediluvian  granite  head,  hoar  with  uinnelted 
snows,  to  thelieight  of  3770  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea." 

The  immediate  shores  of  the  Bay  pre- 


"A  front  of  broken  and  rugged  hills,  rolling  and 
□ndulatine  lands,  and  rich  allnvial  shores,  hav- 
ing in  their  rear  fertile  and  wooded  range?,  admi- 
rably adapted  as  a  site  for  towns,  villages,  and 
farms ;  with  which  latter  they  were  already  dot- 
ted. The  foot  of  the  mountains  around  the  south- 
ern arm  of  the  bay.  Is  a  low  alluvial  bottom-land,  - 
extending  several  miles  in  breadth,  being  inter- 
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spersed  with  and  relieved  by  occasional  open 
woods  of  oak,  and  tenninating,  on  a  breadth  of 
twenty  miles,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  San  Josef." 

To  the  town  of  this  name  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  transferred.  The  military  gover- 
nor of  the  province  resides  at  San  Francisco. 
The  Bay  is  "  a  little  Mediterranean  in  itself," 
with  an  average  breadth  of  at  least  from  ten 
to  fifteen,  some  say  twenty  miles.  Its  head 
is  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  sea  ;  and  at 
this  point  is  connected  with  the  valleys  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  Its  waters  are 
of  a  depth  to  admit  the  largest  vessels. 

The  town  stands  at  the  south  side  entrance 
of  the  Bay,  in  a  *'  sort  of  irregular  valley," 
surrounded  by  the  lofty  hills  already  men- 
tioned. 

It  was  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  that 
Mr.  Taylor  had  his  first  view  of  what  is  now 
the  staple  business  of  the  country — ^gold 
hunting : — 

'^  Walking  through  the  town,  I  was  amazed  to 
find  a  dozen  persons  busily  employed  in  the  street 
before  the  United  States  Hotel  dig&png  up  tlie 
earth  with  knives  and  crumbling  it  in  their  hands. 
They  were  actually  gold  hunters,  who  obtained 
in  this  way  about  five  dollars  a  day.  After  blow- 
ing the  fine  dirt  carefully  in  their  hands,  a  few 
specks  of  gold  were  left,  which  they  placed  in  a 
peice  of  white  paper.  A  number  of  children 
were  engaged  in  the  same  business,  picking  out 
the  fine  grains  by  applying  to  them  the  head  of  a 
pin  moistened  in  the  mouth.  I  was  told  of  a 
small  boy  having  taken  home  fourteen  dollars  as 
the  result  of  one  day's  labor." 

He  considers  this  was  chiefly  produced  hy 
leakings  from  the  miners'  bags,  and  the 
sweepings  of  stores. 

Seeing  these  two  gentlemen  have  done  us 
the  honor  of  coming  to  England  to  find  a 
publisher  for  their  books,  we  wish  they  had 
paid  us  the  further  compliment  of  express- 
ing money  value  in  terms  more  familiar  to 
the  generality  of  English  readers  than  are 
American  ones.  Sums  computed  by  dollars 
really  convey  a  very  indefinite  idea  at  first 
sight.  Thus,  among  various  instances  of 
the  fabulous  prices  that  have  been  current 
in  this  wonderful  region,  that  of  washing — 
laundress's  washing,  not  gold- washing — 
being  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  the  dozen, 
bad  as  it  sounds,  does  not  sound  half  so  bad 
as  if  ''  done  into  English;*'  some  2/.  12«.  the 
dozen :  or,  as  Mr.  Kyan  phrases  it>  by  way 
of  making  it  more  startingly  apparent,  "  six 
shillings  for  a  shirt."  The  consequence  of 
cleanliness  being  thus  converted  into  so  ex- 
pensive a  virtue  was,  that  large  quantities  of  | 


clothing  were  sent  to  China  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  for  the  necessary  "purifica- 
tion." 

Towards  the  end  of  August  in  this  same 
year,  1849,  San  Francisco  had  a  population 
of  about  six  thousand  souls,  lodged  in  tents 
and  canvass  houses,  with  a*  few  frame  build- 
ings.  Three  weeks  later,  Mr.  Taylor  says : — 

*^  The  town  had  not  only  greatly  extended  its 
limits,  but  seemed  actually  to  have  doubled  its 
number  of  dwellings  since  I  left.  Higrh  up  on 
the  hills,  where  I  had  seen  only  sand  and  cnap- 
paral,  stood  clusters  of  houses ;  streets  which 
nad  been  merely  laid  out,  were  hemmed  in  with 
bnildingrs  and  thronged  with  people ;  new  ware- 
houses had  sprung  up  on  the  water-side*  and  new 
piers  were  creeping  out  towards  the  shipping ; 
the  forests  of  masts  had  ^eatly  thickcnea ;  and 
the  noise,  motion,  and  bustle  of  business  and  la- 
bor on  all  sides  were  incessant  Verily,  the  place  * 
M'as  in  itself  a  marvel.  To  say  that  it  was  daily 
enlart^ed  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  houses  may  not 
sound  very  remarkable  after  all  the  stories  that 
have  been  told ;  yet  this,  for  a  country  that  im- 
ported both  lumber  and  houses,  and  where  labor 
was  then  ten  dollars  a  day,  is  an  extraordinary 
growth.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  ready-made 
bouse  is  put  up  and  inhabited  in  San  Francisco, 
strikes  the  stranger  as  little  short  of  magic.  He 
walks  over  an  open  lot  in  his  before-breakfast 
BtroU  *,  the  next  morning  a  house  complete,  with 
a  family  inside  blocks  up  his  way.  He  e^oes 
down  to  the  bay  and  looks  out  on  the  shipping ; 
two  or  three  aays  afterwards  a  row  of  store- 
houses, staring  him  in  the  face,  intercepts  his 


view. 


Six  weeks  later,  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  population  was  about  15,000. 

"  A  year  before  it  was  about  five  hundred," 
says  Mr.  Taylor.  "  The  increase  since  that  time 
had  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tages under  which  a  city  ever  labored ;  an  uncul- 
tivated country,  an  ungenial  climate,  exorbitant 
rates  of  labor,  want  of  building  materials,  im- 
perfect civil  oraanization — lacking  everything  in 
short,  but  gold  dust  and  enterprise.  The  same 
expense  on  the  Atlantic  coast  would  have  estab- 
lished a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitints." 

Its  great  want  was  society. 

**  Think  of  a  city  of  thirty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, peopled  by  men  alone.  The  like  of  this 
was  never  seen  before.  Every  man  was  his  own 
housekeeper,  doing  in  many  instances,  his  own 
sweeping,  cooking,  washing,  and  mending.—^ 
Many  home  arts,  Teamed  rather  by  observation 
than  experience,  came  conveniently  into  play. 
He  who  cannot  make  a  bed,  cook  a  beefsteaic,  or 
sew  up  his  own  rips  or  rents,  is  unfit  to  be  a  citi- 
zen or  California." 
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On  this  visit  he  found  rents  had  risen 
"  rather  than  fallen.'*  On  his  arrival  he  had 
paid  twenty -five  dollars  the  week  for  a 
wretched  garret  with  two  cots  in  it.  One  of 
the  hotels,  a  frame-h«use  of  sixty  feet  front, 
was  rented  at  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  yearly  ;  of  which  sixty  thousand — 
12,000/. ! — was  paid  hy  gamblers,  who  had 
the  second  story  ;  while  a  cellar,  twelve  feet 
square  and  six  deep,  was  offered,  for  an  office, 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

The  wages  of  lahor  had  fallen  a  little. 
Money,  (currency,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
has  been  very  scarce)  was  fourteen  per  cent. 
monthly.  The  climate  he  found  vastly  im- 
proved. "  The  temperature  was  more  equa- 
ble and  genial,  and  the  daily  hurricanes  of 
the  summer  had  almost  entirely  ceased." 

During  that  season  a  high,  cold  wind  from 
the  sea  blows  constantly,  from  noon  to  mid- 
night ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fogs,  ren- 
ders San  Francisco,  Mr.  King  says,  "  pro- 
bably more  uncomfortable,  to  those  not 
accustomed  to  it,  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  tolerably  mild." 
To  add  to  the  annoyance  of  these  sweeping 
blasts,  the  dust  there  is  something  almost 
preternatural.  In  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin, 
Mr.  Taylor,  having  some  mules  in  his  charge, 
could  only  see  whether  they  were  in  order,  as 
'they  trotted  in  file  before  him,  by  "counting 
the  tails  that  occasionally  whisked  through  the 
cloud."  Mr.  Ryan's  experience  was  worse. 
In  a  cafi  at  San  Francisco,  he  tells  us — 

"There  was  dust  on  the  counter,  on  the 
shelves,  on  the  seats,  on  the  decanters,  and  in 
them,  on  the  tables,  in  the  salt,  on  my  beefsteak, 
and  in  my  coffee.  There  was  dust  on  my  polite 
landlord's  cheeks,  and  in  his  amiable  wife*8  eyes, 
which  she  was  wiping  with  the/corner  of  a  dusty 
apron.  I  hurried  my  meal,  and  was  paying  my 
score,  when  1  caught  a  sight  of  my  own  face  in 
a  dusty-looking  and  dust-covered  glass  near  the 
bar,  and  saw  that  I,  too,  had  become  covered  with 
it,  my  entire  person  being  literally  encrusted  wiih 
a  coat  of  powder,  from  which  I  experienced  con- 
siderable difHcuIty  in  cleansing  myself." 

In  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  that  of  May,  all  this 
dust,  of  course,  undergoes  a  conversion  ; 
and  then  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  ''  stand 
in  a  huge  basin  of  mud." 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Taylor's  departure, 
(he  town  had  increased  greatly,  both  in  size 
and  in  the  substantiality  of  its  buildings. 
Four  months  previously, 

"  The  ffold-seeking  sojourner  lodged  in  muslin 
rooms  ana  canvas  garrets  with  a  philosophic  lack 


of  furniture,  and  ate  his  simple,  though  substan- 
tial "  (he  might  of  added,  extravagantly  dear,) 
**  fare  from  pine  boards.  Now  lofty  hotels  were 
met  with  in  all  quarters,  furnished  with  home 
luxury,  and  aristocratic  restaurants  presented 
daily  their  long  bills  of  fare,  rich  with  the  choicest 
technicalities  of  the  Parisian  cuisine,** 

At  one  of  these  hotels,  board  and  lodging 
were  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  : 
considered  unusually  cheap.  At  another  of 
them,  a  room  alone  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  the  month.  But,  he  observes, 
"  the  greatest  gains  were  still  made  by  the 
gam bhng- tables  and  eating-houses.  Every 
device  that  art  could  suggest  was  used  to 
swell  the  custom  of  the  former." 

Gambling,  mdeed,  and  drinking — not 
drunkenness,  Mr.  Taylor  saw  little  of  that — 
are  the  two  leading  vices  of  the  country. 
In  Stockton,  the  halUng- place  to  the  southern, 
as  Sacramento  is  to  the  northern  mines,  Mr. 
Ryan  found  "  every  other  hut  either  a  grog- 
gery  or  a  gambling-place,"  And  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's more  recent  account  is  full  of  allusions 
to  this  former  propensity.  The  native  in- 
habitants were  addicted  to  it ;  but  the  pre- 
sent peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country 
have  given  great  impetus  as  well  as  scope  to 
the  spirit  of  gambling.  "  Wherever  there  is 
gold,  there  are  gamblers."  The  steamer 
which  carried  Mr.  Taylor  from  Panama  to 
San  Francisco  had  on  board  "  a  choice  gang 
of  blacklegs  from  the  States,''  going  thither 
on  a  professional  visit.  And  such  gather  in 
large  harvests. 

Mr.  Ryan,  we  have  said,  was  a  practical 
gold-hunter,  and  made  nothing  of  it.  Gold 
is  not  altogether  to  be  had  for  the  picking 
up,  even  in  California.  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
looker-on,  gives  us  a  very  entertaining  view 
both  of  the  process,  and  scene,  of  operations, 
in  his  visit  to  the  **  diggings''  which  had  been 
discovered  about  two  months  previously,  on 
the  Mokelumne  River,  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict. After  a  ride  through  some  country, 
of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration  for  its  richness  and  beauty,  though 
the  heat  was  intense, — in  the  glens  and 
canadas,  110°, — he  arrived  at  the  little 
town,  three  weeks  old,  which  had  "  sprung 
up"  for  the  accommodation  of  the  miners, 
and  which  already  boasted  at  least  a  dozen 
gaming-tables.  The  "  hotel"  was  **  an  open 
space  under  a  brfinch  roof;  the  appliances 
were  two  tables  of  rough  plank,  one  for 
meals,  and  one  for  monte,**  (the  universal 
gambling  game,)  "  with  logs  resting  on  forked 
limbs,  as  seats,  and  a  bar  of  similar  ma- 
terials, behind  which  was  ranged  a  goodly 
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stock  of  liquors  and  preserved  proT'isions." 
Their  expenses  at  this  "  hotel,"  it  should  be 
DAined,  were  eleven  dollars  a  day,  for  man 
and  mule,  exclusive  of  lodgings.  They  are. 
oddly  enough,  divided  into  four  dollars  {or 
the  man,  and  seven  for  the  mule  I  barley 
being  a  dollar  the  quart,  and  grass  a  dollar 
the  handful. 

"  Our  first  more  w«i  for  the  river  bottom, 
ivhere  a  number  of  Americans,  Sonorians,  and 
Kinakas"  (Sandwich  Islanders,)  "  were  it  work 
in  the  hoi  sun.  The  bar  as  it  was  called,  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  level  space  at  tht 
JDDCtion  of  the  river  with  a  dry  arroyn,  or 
"  gulch,"  which  winds  for  aboat  eight  milss 
among  the  hills." 

The  "gulch"  denotes  a mountaia ravine  of 
a  very  abrupt  character. 

"  It  was  hard  and  rockf ,  with  no  loose  sand  ex* 
cept  such  as  had  lodged  between  the  large  massee. 
of  slone,  which  must  of  coarse  be  thrown  aside 
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over  with  great  labor,  aod  alt  the  holes  slanting 
down  tietween  tbo  broken  strata  of  slate  to  have 
been  explored  to  the  bottom.     No  spot   coatd  ap- 

fear  more  nnpromislng  to  the  inexperienced  gold- 
unter.  Yet  the  Sunorians,  washing  out  the 
loose  diiBt,  or  dirt,  which  Ihey  scraped  up  among 
the  rocks,  obtained  from  ten  dollars  to  two  ounces 
daily.  The  first  perlj  we  saw  had  just  succeeded 
in  cutiing  a  new  channel  for  the  shrunken  waters 
of  the  Mok'elumr.e,  and  were  commencing  opera- 
tions on  abnut  twenty  jards  of  the  river  bed, 
which  t)]py  had  laid  bare.  They  were  ten  in 
number ;  and  their  only  implements  were  shovels, 
a  rude  cradle  for  the  top  layer  of  earth,  and  flat 
wooden  bowls  for  washing  out  the  sands.  Bap- 
tisfe  took  one  of  the  bowls,  which  was  full  of 
sand,  and  in  live  minutes  showed  us  a  dozen 
grains  of  bright  gold.  The  company  hud  made 
in  the  forenoon  about  three  pounds ;  we  watched 
them  at  iheir  work  till  the  evening,  when  three 
pounds  more  were  produced,  making  an  average 
of  seven  onocesfor  each  man.  The  gold  was  of 
the  purest  quality  and  most  beautiful  color. — 
When  1  lirst  saw  ihe  men  carrying  heavy  stones 
in  the  sun,  standing  nearly  waist-deep  in  water, 
and  grubbing  with  their  hands  in  the  gravel  and 
clay,  (here  seemed  to  me  little  virtue  in  resisting 
Ihe  lemptatlon  to  gold-digging;  but  when  the 
shining  particles  were  poured  out  lavishly  from  a 
tin  basin,  I  confetis  there  was  a  sudden  itching  in 
my  fingers  to  seize  the  hesviest  crowtiar  and  the 
biggest  shovel." 

A  company  of  thirty,  farther  down  tbe 
river,  had  cleared  a  hundred  yards  of  its  bed, 
and  begun  washing  very  successfully.  But 
they  quarrelled,  "  as  most  companiea  do ;" 
indfinally  arranged  with  two  of  their  n 


penae,  taking  half  tbe  gold  obtained  for  tbeir 
remuDeratioD.  Many  of  the  Americana  em- 
ployed Indians  and  others  (o  work  for  them, 
giving  them  half  the  produce  of  their  labor, 
in  adoilion  to  finding  them  provisions,  which 
would  cost  about  a  dollar  a  day.  Rather 
poorly  kept,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  we 
should  suppose  they  would  be  at  this  price, 
provisions  of  all  kinds  being  "enormously 
dear."  On  their  journey  to  the  place,  a  little 
more  than  a  bushel  of  wheat,  for  the  mules, 
had  cost  them  five  dollars.  Mr.  Taylor  and 
his  friends  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  miners ;  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  "table  in  the  wilderness,"  spread  for 
them  in  the  airy  hotel  we  have  mentioned. 
Jerked  beef,  (they  had,  en  route,  bought 
about  six  yard;  for  half  a  dollar)  and  bread 
was  the  beat  they  bad  expected  :  and,  oh, 
omnipotent  power  of  gold  I  they  saw  on  tbC' 
table  "green  com,  green  peas,  and  betau, 
fresh  oysters,  ronst  turkey,  Goshen  butter. 
and  excellent  coffee.  I  will  not  pretend," 
he  adds,  "  to  say  what  they  cost,  but  I  be- 
gan to  think  the  table  of  A  laddin  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  after  all.  The  genie  will 
come — but  the  rubbing  of  the  lamp  !  There 
ia  nothing  so  hard  on  the  hands." 

He  slept  that  night  soundly  on  the  "  dining 
table ;"  and  next  morning  found  the  party 
at  work,  in  the  sunshine,  with  two  hours' 
bard  labor  at  baling  out  the  water  before 
lliey  could  begin  to  wash.     Again  : 

"  The  prospect  looked  uninviting,  but  when  I 
went  there  aguin,  towards  noon,  one  of  them  was 
scraping  up  the  sand  from  the  bed  with  his  knife, 
and  throwing  it  into  a  basin,  the  bottom  of  which 
glittered  with  gold.  Every  knife-full  brought  oat 
a  quantity  of  grains  and  scales,  some  of  which 
were  as  large  as  the  finger-nail.  At  last  a  two- 
ounce  lump  fell  plump  into  the  pan.  Theit  fore- 
noon's work  amouDled  to  nearly  six  pwunds.  It 
Is  only  by  such  operations  as  these,  through  asso- 
ciated labor,  that  great  profiia  are  to  be  made  In 
those  districts  which  have  been  visited  by  the  first 
eager  horde  of  gold-hunters.  The  deposits  moat 
easily  reached  are  soon  exhausted  by  the  crowd, 
and  the  labor  required  to  carry  on  further  work 
successfully  deters  single  Individ uuls  from  altcmpt- 
ing  it.  Those  who,  retaining  tbeir  health,  return 
home  dieappninted,  aay  they  have  been  humbugged 
about  tbe  gold,  when  in  fact  they  have  humbugged 
Lhemselvea  about  the  inirJi.  If  any  one  expects 
to  dig  treasures  out  of  the  earth  In  Califbrnia 
without  severe  labor,  he  is  wofally  mistaken.  Of 
ill  cUsses  of  men,  those  who  pave  streeia  and 
quarry  limestone  are  best  adapted  for  gold-dig- 


People's  notions  of  what  are  hardship! 
ber,  to  have  all  the  work  done  at  tbeir  ei-l  di^er.    Oatbissaaie  journey,  a  dishearten^, 
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returning  emigrant  strongly  advised  Mr. 
Taylor  to  torn  back ;  telling  him  **  you'll  have 
to  sleep  on  the  ground  every  night,  and  take 
care  of  your  own  animals,  and  you  may  think 
yourself  lucky  if  you  get  your  regular 
meals." 

This  was  certainly  one  of  the  "  slow" 
men,  for  which,  together  with  the  cautious 
and  despondinff  ones,  our  sensible  traveler 
remarks,  "California  is  no  place.  The 
CTumbler  and"  idler  had  better  stay  at  home." 
Where,  we  are  sure,  they  are  not  wanted. 

From  11  A.M.,  to  4  p.m.,  the  mercury  here 
"  ranged  between  98  and  110." 

The  discovery  of  this  gulch  was  accidental. 
Dr.  Gillette,  in  company  with  a  friend,  was 
"  prospecting"  for  gold ;  and  as  he  rested 
one  day  under  a  tree,  struck  his  pick  care- 
lessly into  the  ground,  and  presently  threw 
•out  a  lump  of  about  two  pounds  weight. 
T&ey  at  once  set  to  work  : — 

.  J*  Laboring'all  that  day  and  the  next,  and  even 
using  part  of  the  night  to  quarry  out  the  heavy 
pieces  of  rock.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  they 
went  to  the  village  on  the  Upper  Bar,  and  weighed 
their  profits,  which  amounted  to  fourteen  pounds." 

The  largest  piece  found  here  was  said  to 
weigh  eleven  pounds.  Mr.  Taylor  says  he 
makes  ''due  allowance  for  the  size  which 
gold  lumps  attain  the  farther  they  roll ;"  but 
of  this  he  was  told  on  the  spot. 

"Climbing  up  the  rocky  bottom  of  the 
gulch,  as  by  a  staircase,  for  four  miles,"  the 
"dry-diggings"  were  visited. 

"  Deep  holes  sunk  between  the  solid  strata,  or 
into  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountains,  showed 
where  veins  of  ther  metal  had  been  struck,  and 
followed  as  long  as  they  yielded  lumps  large 
enough  to  pay  for  fhe  labor.  The  loose  earth 
which  they  had  excavated  was  full  of  fine  gold, 
and  only  needed  washing  out.  A  number  of  So- 
norians  were  engaged  in  dry  washing  this  refuse 
sand — a  work  which  requires  no  little  skill,  and 
would  soon  kill  any  other  men  than  these  lank 
and  skinny  Arabs  of  the  west.  Their  mode  of 
work  is  as  follows :— Gathering  the  loose  dry  sand 
in  bowls,  they  raise  it  to  their  heads,  and  slowly 
pour  it  upon  a  blanket  spread  at  their  feet.  Re- 
peating this  several  times,  and  throwing  out  the 
worthless  piece  of  rock,  they  reduce  the  dust  to 
about  half  its  bulk  ;  then  balancing  the  bowl  in 
one  hand,  by  a  quick  dextrous  motion  of  the 
other  they  cause  it  to  revolve,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  its  contents  into  tlie  air,  and  catching 
them  as  they  fall.  In  this  manner,  everything  is 
finally  winnowed  away,  except  the  heavier  grains 
of  sand  mixed  with  gold,  which  is  carefully  sepa- 
rated by  the  breath,  ft  is  a  laborious  occupation, 
and  one  which,  fortunately,  the  American  diggers 
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have  not  attempted.  This  breathing  the  fine  dt^t 
from  day  to  day,  under  a  more  than  torrid  sun. 
would  soon  impair  the  strongest  lungs.*' 

Killing  a  few  Sonorians  is,  we  suppose,  of 
comparatively  little  consequence. 

The  tools  used  here  were  the  crowbar, 
pick,  and  knife,  the  miners  being  sometimes 
obliged  to  use  th^m,  "lying  flat  on  their 
backs,  in  cramped  and  narrow  holes" — like 
our  coal  miners  I 

And  here  Mr,  Taylor  says,  "  There  is  more 
gold  in  California  than  ever  was  said  or 
imagined  :  ages  will  not  exhaust  the  sup- 
ply. '  The  calm,  official,  Mr.  King — all  offi- 
cials are  supposed  to  be  calm— expresses  a 
similar  opinion. 

The  labor,  however,  is  admitted  to  be  ex- 
cessive ;  and  from  a  variety  of  causes— one 
of  them,  the  want  of  a  mint,  is  to  be  removed 
— the  miners,  as  a  rule,  are  not  the  gainers. 
"  Those  who  purchase  and  ship  gold  to  the 
Atlantic  States  make  large  profits ;  but  those 
who  dig  J  lose  what  others  makey  High  prices 
and  gambling  will,  to  a  great  extent,  account 
for  this.  "  Only  traders,  speculators,  and 
gamblers  make  large  fortunes,"  says  also  the 
more  desponding  Mr.  Ryan. 

It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  miners'  gains.  Like  people 
at  home,  they  are  apt  to  complain  when  doing 
very  well ;  and  are  unwilling  to  confess  dis- 
appointment. 

The  use  of  chemical  agents,  instead  of 
mere  mechanical  means,  in  separating  the 
metal,  will  lessen  both  the  labor  and  expense 
of  the  process,  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  its 
remunerative  returns.  On  revisiting  this 
mine,  Mr.  Taylor  found  that  the  use  of 
quicksilver  had  been  introduced  with  great 
success : — 

**  The  black  sand  which  was  formerly  rejected* 
was  washed  in  a  bowl  containing  a  little  quick- 
silver in  the  bottom,  and  the  amalgam  formed  by 
the  gold  yielded  four  dollars  to  every  pound  of 
sand.  Mr.  James  who  had  washed  out  a  great 
deal  of  tliis  sand,  evaporated  the  quicksilver  in  a 
retort,  and  produced  a  cake  of  fine  gold  worth 
nearly  five  hundred  dollars.  ...  A  heap  of 
refuse  earth,  left  by  the  common  rocker,  after  ten 
thousand  dollars  had  been  washed,  yielded  another 
thousand  to  the  new  machine,**  with  quicksilver. 

Its  scarcity  and  high  price  have  hitherto 
interfered  with  its  more  extended  employ- 
ment. But  mines  of  it  are  found  in  Califor- 
nia ;  and  Mr.  King  proposes  to  depart  from 
his  exclusive  policy  with  respect  to  them,  in 
order  to  encourage  their  more  extensive 
working. 
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The  character  of  the  gold  deposits  does 
not  vary  materially.  In  dust,^akes,  grains, 
and  pieces,  weighing  from  one  ^gmin  to 
several  pounds,  it  is  found  in  the  bars  and 
shoals  of  rivers,  in  ravines,  and  places  where 
quartz  containing  gold  has  cropped  out  and 
been  disintegrated. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  a 
mine  and  its  diggings ;  still  in  writing  of 
California,  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, and  its  city,  would  be  very  like  play- 
ing Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  Prince  left 
out. 

The  city,  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by 
water  from  San  Francisco,  stands  at  the 
junction  of  what  is  called  the  American 
Fork,  and  the  **  beautiful  stream'*  whence  it 
takes  its  name,  and  which  is  not  navigable 
beyond  it. 

**  The  aspect  of  the  place  on  landing  was  deci- 
dedly more  novel  and  picturesque  than  that  of  any 
other  town  in  the  country.*'  ^  Boughs  and  spars 
were  mingled  together  in  striking  contrast ;  the 
cables  were  fastened  to  the  trunks  and  sinewy 
roots ;  sign-boards  and  figure-heads  were  set  up 
on  shore;  and  galleys  and  deck  cabins  were 
turned  out  *  to  grass,'  leased  as  shops,  or  occupied 
as  dwellings." — Taylor, 

It  forms  a  square  of  one  mile  and  a  half — 
the  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles;  those 
running  east  and  west  named  alphabetically, 
and  those  north  and  south,  arithmetically. 

*'  The  original  forest  trees,  standing  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  oaks  and  sycar 
mores,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  spreading  ample 
boughs  on  every  side.  The  emigrauts  have 
ruined  the  finest  of  them  by  kindling  camp-fires  at 
their  bases,  which  in  some  instances  have  burned 
completely  through,  leaving  a  charred  and  black- 
enea  arch  for  the  superb  tree  to  rest  upon." — 
Taylor. 

This  has  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
several  of  them ;  a  thing  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  in  summer,  when  the  mercury 
stands  at  120,  shade  is  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

Lands,  rents,  living,  were  much  on  the 
same  scale  as  at  San  Francisco.  **  The  value 
of  all  the  houses  in  the  city  could  not  have 
been  less  than  two  million  of  dollars." 

But,  **  in  summer  the  place  is  a  furnace, 
in  winter  little  better  than  a  swamp,  and  the 
influx  of  emigrants  and  discounted  miners 

fenerally  exceeds  the  demand  for  labor." 
urther,  three-fourths  of  those  who  settle 
there  are  visited  by  agues  and  other  debili- 
tatmg  complaints. 
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"  The  city,"  Mr.  Taylor  continues,  "  was  one 
place  by  day  and  another  by  night;  and  of  the 
two  its  night  side  was  the  most  peculiar.  As  the 
day  went  down  dull  and  cloudy,  a  thin  fog  fvath* 
ered  in  the  humid  atmosphere,  through  which  the 
canvas  houses,  lighted  from  within,  shone  with  a 
broad  obscure  gleam,  that  confused  the  eve,  and 
made  the  streets  most  familiar  by  daylight  look 
strangely  different.  .  .  .  The  town,  regular 
as  it  was,  became  a  bewildering  labyrinth  of  half- 
light  and  deep  darkness,  and  the  perils  of  travers- 
ing it  were  greatly  increased  by  the  mire  and  fre- 
quent pools  Tell  by  the  rain. 

"  To  one  venturing  out  after  dark  for  the  first 
time,  these  perils  were  by  no  means  imaginary. 
Each  man  wore  boots  reaching  to  the  knees — or 
higher,  if  he  could  get  them — with  the  pantaloons 
tucked  inside;  but  there  were  pitfalls,  into  which 
had  he  fallen,  even  these  would  have  availed  lit- 
tle. In  the  more  frequented  streets,  where  drink- 
ing and  gambling  bad  full  swing,  there  was  a 
partial  light  streaming  out  through  doors  and 
crimson  window-curtams  to  guide  his  steps. 
Sometimes  a  platform  of  plank  received  his  feet ; 
sometimes  he  slipped  from  one  loose  barrel-stave 
to  another,  laid  with  the  convex  side  upward  ;  and 
sometimes,  deceived  by  a  scanty  piece  of  scant- 
ling, ho  walked  off  its  further  end  into  a  pnddle 
of  liquid  mud.  Now  floundering  hi  the  stiff  mire 
of  the  mid-street,  he  plunged  down  into  a  gulley, 
and  was  *  brought  up'  by  a  pool  of  water  ;  now 
venturing  near  the  houses,  a  scaffold  pole,  or  stray 
beam,  lent  him  an  unexpected  blow.  If  he  wan- 
dered into  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the 
tent-city  of  the  emigrants  was  built,  his  case  was 
still  worse.  The  briery  thickets  of  the  original 
forest  had  not  been  cleared  away,  and  the  stumps* 
trunks,  and  branches  of  felled  trees  were  distribu- 
ted over  the  soil  with  delightful  uncertainty.  If 
he  escaped  these,  the  lariats  of  picketed  mules 
spread  their  toils  for  his  feet,  threatening  him  with 
entanglement,  and  a  kick  from  one  of  the  vicious 
animus  ;  tent-ropes  and  pins  took  him  across  the 
shins,  and  the  homed  heads  of  cattle,  left  where 
they  were  slaughtered*  lay  ready  to  gore  him  at 
every  step." 

"  Ah  me !  what  perils  do  environ 
.  The  man  who"— 

goes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  California  ! 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Taylor's  visit,  the  city 
was  thronged  with  overland  emigrants,  who 
bore  striking  traces  of  the  hardships  to  be  en- 
dured in  that  six  or  even  seven  months  jour- 
ney over  the  salt  deserts  of  the  Great  Basin, 
the  rugged  passes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
the  arid  plains  of  California.  Their  very  beasts 
''  had  an  expression  of  patient  experience 
which  plainly  showed  that  no  roads  yet  to 
be  traveled  would  astonish  them  in  the 
least."  To  the  credit  of  the  sisterhood,  we 
must  redoM  that  the  women  who  had  accom- 
plished^ ibis  terrible  transit  were  not  "  half 
80  loud  as  the  men  in  then*  complaints." 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  us  a  pretty  view  of  Sa- 
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cramento,  in  a  very  pleasing  style ;  sketched 
in  with  neutral  tint,  and  a  wash  of  warm  co- 
lor passed  over  the  lights,  the  higher  ones 
being  taken  out.  Views  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  in  November,  1848  and  1849,  to 
indicate  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
within  that  period,  are  also  given  in  the  same 
manner.  Mr.  Ryan*s  "  illustrations"  are  very 
queer  things  indeed, — "  Pilgrim's  Progress  ' 
sort  of  cuts. 

In  Mr.  Taylor's  ride  to  Sacramento,  we 
have  the  following  description  of  scenery. 
Save  for  the  "bumt-up  grass,"  which  is 
never  an  improvement  to  the  landscape,  it  is 
a  very  agreeable  one. 

"  Oar  road  now  led  over  broad  plains,  through 
occasional  belts  of  timber.  The  grass  was  almost 
entirely  burnt  up,  and  dry,  gravelly  arroyosy  in  and 
oat  of  which  we  went  with  a  plun^,  marked  the 
courses  of  the  winter  streams.  The  air  was  as 
warm  and  balmy  as  May"  (why  not,  seeing  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  September  ?)  "  and  fragrant 
with  the  aroma  of  a  species  of  gnaphalium,  which 
made  it  delicious  to  inhale.  Not  a  cloud  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  sky,  and  the  high,  sparsely- wooded 
mountains  on  either  hand  showed  softened  and 
indistinct  through  a  blue  haze.  The  character  of 
the  scenery  was  entirely  new  to  me.  The  splen- 
did valley,  untenanted  except  by  a  few  solitary 
rancheros,  living  many  miles  apart,  seemed  to  be 
some  deserted  location  of  ancient  civilization  and 
culture.  The  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains 
are  lawns  planted  by  Nature,  with  a  taste  to 
which  art  could  add  no  charm.  The  trees  have 
nothing  of  the  wild  growth  of  our  forests ;  they 
are  compact,  picturesque,  and  grouped  in  every 
variety  of  graceful  outline.  The  hills  were  cov- 
ered to  the  summits  with  fields  of  wild  oats,  color- 
ing them,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with 
tawny  gold,  against  which  the  dark  glossy  green 
of  the  oak  and  cypress  showed  with  peculiar  ef- 
fect. As  we  advanced  further,  these  natural  har- 
vests extended  over  the  plain,  mixed  with  vast 
beds  of  wild  mustard,  eight  feet  in  height,  under 
which  a  thick  crop  of  grass  had  sprung  up,  fur- 
nishing sustenance  to  the  thousands  of  cattle 
roaming  everywhere  unheeded.  Far  on  our  left, 
the  bay  made  a  foint,  glimmering  line,  like  a  rod 
of  light,  cutting  offthe  hardly-seen  hills  beyond  it 
from  the  world." 

Wood  and  water  are  the  two  great  defi- 
ciencies in  California. 

Monterey,  formerly  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, a  distinction  that  it  has  now  lost  by 
the  transference  of  the  legislature  to  San 
Josd,  appeared  rather  a  dull  place,  after  the 
overwhelming  business  and  bustle  of  San 
Francisco,  whence  it  is  distant  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  southward.  This  impression, 
however,  speedily  gave  way  to  a  most  favora- 
ble one  of  its  climate,  scenery,  society,  and 


situation.  The  town  stands  about  two  miles 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay.  The 
northern  point,  twenty  miles  distant,  runs  out 
so  far  to  sea,  that  the  Pacific  is  not  visible 
from  any  part  of  the  town  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  speculation  in  land  has  been  ex- 
cessive. Its  trade  is  increasing,  and  is  likely 
to  be  much  promoted  by  the  discovery  of 
gold,  in  streams  which,  having  their  rise  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Tulare  Lakes.  Monterey,  as  a  port, 
is  much  more  advantageously  situated  for 
the  population  wfiich  will  be  thus  attracted 
to  that  vicinity,  than  San  Francisco,  which 
is  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  further  from 
the  lakes. 

One  quiet  afternoon,  while  remaining  here, 
Mr.  Taylor  walked  out  along  the  sands,  past 
the  anchorage,  till  the  open  sea  came  into 
view ;  the  "  ^low  regular  swells  of  the  great 
Pacific." 

"The  surface  of  the  bay  was  comparatively 
calm;  but  within  a  few  hundred  yanis  of  the 
shore  it  upheaved  with  a  slow,  majestic  move- 
ment, forming  a  single  line  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  which,  as  it  advanced,  presented  a  perpen- 
dicular front  of  clear,  green  water,  twelve  feet  in 
height.  There  was  a  gradual  curving  in  of  this 
emerald  wall  — a  mementos  waver — and  th^  whole 
mass  fell  forward  with  a  thundering  crash,  hurl- 
ing the  shattered  spray  thirty  feet  into  the  air.  A 
second  rebound  followed  ;  and  the  boiling,  seeth- 
ing waters  raced  far  up  the  sand,  with  a  sharp, 
trampling,  metallic  sound,  like  the  jangling  of  a 
thousanabars  of  iron.  I  sat  down  on  a  pine-log, 
above  the  highest  wave-mark,  and  watched  this 
sublime  phenomenon  for  a  long  time.  I'he  sand- 
hills behind  me  confined  and  redoubled  the  sound, 
prolonging  it  from  crash  to  crash,  so  that  the  ear 
was  constantly  filled  with  it.  Once  a  tremendous 
swell  came  in  close  on  the  heels  of  ene  that  had 
just  broken,  and  the  two  uniting  made  one  wave, 
which  shot  far  beyond  the  waler-line»  and  buried 
me  above  the  knee.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the 
shore  was  white  with  the  subsiding  deluge.  It 
was  a  fine  illustration  of  the  magnificent  language 
of  Scripture :  *  He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a 
pot ;  he  maketh  the  sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment ; 
one  would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary.'" 

It  was  at  Monterey  that  the  sittings  of  the 
Convention,  summoned  to  form  a  constitution 
for  the  **  infant  state,"  were  held.  Of  this 
we  have  an  entertaining  and  somewhat  en- 
thusiastic account  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is 
proud  of  the  ability  for  governing  which  he 
conceives  that  his  countrymen  possess,  the 
result,  as  we  understand  him,  of  their  repub- 
lican education.  We  are  willing  to  grant 
them  all  the  credit  they  deserve  in  this  par- 
ticular instance ;  but  we  really  cannot,  either 
to  his  government  or  countrymen,  universal- 
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Ij,  ascribe  "a  steady  integrity,  and  inborn 
capacity  for  creating  and  upholding  law." 

He  gives  us  some  rather  amusing  election 
anecdotes.  The  candidates  for  state  offices 
were  almost  all  unknown  to  the  electors,  in 
consequence  of  which,  some  strange  rules  for 
selecting  one,  rather  than  the  other,  were 
adopted.  A  Mr.  Fair  got  many  votes,  on  ac- 
count of  his  promising  name.  Another  gen- 
tleman lost  about  twenty,  owing  to  his  having 
been  seen  wearing  a  high-crowned  silk  hat, 
with  a  narrow  brim.  One  enlightened  elec- 
tor thus  justified  his  voting  for  those  whom 
he  did  not  know  : — 

"  When  I  left  home,  I  was  determined  to  go  it 
blind.  I  went  it  blind  in  coining  to  California, 
and  I  am  not  go\ng^  to  stop  now.  I  voted  for  the 
constitution,  and  Tve  never  seen  the  constitution. 
IVoted  for  all  the  candidates,  and  I  dont  know  one 
of  them.    I'm  ^oing  it  blind  all  through,  I  am." 

A  fair  specimen,  we  doubt  not,  of  hundreds, 
to  whom,  in  other  countries  than  this  new 
one,  the  grave  responsibility,  for  such  it  is, 
of  contributing  to  form  the  character  of  the 
legislature  is  committed ;  though  few  would 
be  found  thus  honestly  to  confess  their  own 
incompetence  for  such  onerous  duties. 

At  this  Convention,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  it  was'  decided,  unanimously,  that 
slavery  should  not  be  one  of  the  "  domestic 
institutions"  of  California.  The  southern 
members  of  the  Union  are  not,  of  course,  so 
well  pleased  with  such  an  enactment  as  are 
we  in  England,  who,  at  a  "  great  price,  have 
obtained  this  freedom."  But,  with  our  ideas 
on  the  subject,  it  is  very  amusing  to  find  Mr. 
King,  in  his  report  to  the  home  government, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  defending 
himself  at  some  length,  and  most  strenuous- 
ly, against  even  the  suspicion  of  having  had 
any  hand  in  the  matter.  American  Hberty 
and  equality,  however,  still  suggested  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  entrance  of  free  people  of  co- 
lor into  the  State.  This,  too,  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority ;  and  all  attempts  to  in- 
troduce any  modification  of  it  failed  signally. 
The  provisions  of  the  constitution  thus  formed, 
**  combined,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most 
enlightened  features  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  older  States."  Those  peculiar  to  itself, 
the  boundary  question,  suffrage,  the  details 
of  government,  and  even  the  difficult  Ques- 
tion of  the  Great  Seal,  for  which  some  ludi- 
crous designs  were  presented,  were  all  in 
turn  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The  proposi- 
tion for  the  payment  of  the  officers,  and 
members  of  the  Convention,  met  with  some 
opposition  from  the  Callfomians  and  a  few  of 


the  Americans,  but  they  were  over-ruled; 
and  as,  in  this  golden  land,  the  available 
funds  were  chiefly  in  silver,  the  recipients 
were  to  be  seen  carrying  their  wages  home 
tied  up  in  handkerchiefs,  or  slung  in  bags 
over  their  shoulders. 

The  business  of  the  Convention  was  con- 
ducted, we  are  told,  "  in  a  perfectly  parlia- 
mentary and  decorous  manner." 

And  is  it  come  to  this,  that  both  Washing- 
ton and  Westminster  must  travel  to  the 
extreme  West  to  receive  a  lesson  in  good 
manners!  It  is  some  consolation  to  our 
wounded  vanity  to  find  that  even  in  this  mo- 
del assemblage,  they,  like  our  own  senators, 
love  to  hear  themselves  speak,  and,  with  a 
like  inconvenience  attendant  upon  it,  to  that 
which  we  have  experienced :  business  is  hin- 
dered by  over-much  talking.  We  should 
have  been  ashamed  had  we  been  the  sole  suf- 
ferers from  this  lingual  infirmity. 

At  the  close  of  their  legislatorial  labors, 
the  members  recreated  themselves  with  a 
ball,  to  which  the  citizens  were  invited. 
'*  White  kids  could  not  be  had  in  Monterey 
for  love  or  money  ;"  but  a  pair  of  patent  lea- 
ther boots  attended,  at  a  price  of  fifty  dol- 
lare :  and  our  pleasant  traveler,  in  borrowed 
garments  (accommodated  to  his  smaller  size 
by  a  liberal  use  of  pins)  and  worsted  gaiters, 
with  very  square  toes,  was,  we  dare  say,  not 
the  worst  dressed  of  the  party. 

During  his  stay  in  Monterey,  some  inte- 
resting documents  were  placed  in  his  hands, 
relative  to  the  missions  established  in  Upper 
California,  by  a  Franciscan  friar,  subsequently 
to  the  Jesuits  being  driven  from  the  lower 
province,  in  1786.  The  society,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Gan- 
ganelli,  in  1113.  Romish  missions  do  not 
generally  command  much  sympathy  from  Pro- 
testants ;  nevertheless,  it  were  unjust  to  doubt 
that  the  originators  of  these  were  actuated  by 
the  purest  and  most  self-denying  motives  in 
undertaking  an  enterprise  attended  by  so 
many  dangers  and  difficulties.  "  The  con- 
solation," writes  one  of  them,  in  1772,  "is, 
that  troubles,  or  no  troubles,  there  are  va- 
rious souls  in  heaven  from  Monterey,  S.  An- 
tonio, and  S.  Diego."  And  Mr.  Taylor, 
while  far  from  lamenting  their  downfall,  yet 
acknowledges  that  they  have  ^  nobly  fulfilled 
the  purposes  of  their  creation." 

We  are  not  told  to  what  extent  provision 
is  now  made  for  any  other  worship  than  ^ 
that  of  Mammon,  among  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  so  suddenly  placed  upon  these, 
shores.     To  the  credit  of  the  Convention  it 
should,  however,  be  told,  that  an  invitation 
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was  given  to  the  clergy  .of  Monterey,  to  open 
their  daily  session  with  prayer,  which  was 
thenceforth  done  accordingly. 

The  settmg  in  of  the  rainy  season  impeded 
the  traveler's  movements,  before  he  had  ac- 
complished all  that  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  Yet  with  all  the  disagreeablenesses 
of  climate,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them, 
neither  the  light-hearted  journalist  nor  db- 
appointed  miner  condemn  it  unqualifiedly. 
The  former  applies  to  it,  at  times,  such 
terms  as  "balmy,'*  "Italian,"  and  so  on; 
the  latter,  referring  to  the  well-known  ame- 
liorating influence  of  civilization  and  cultiva- 
tion in  this  particular,  says,  "  Independently 
considered,  it  may  justly  be  pronounced  as 
the  healthiest  climate  in  the  world ;  for  it 
presents  every  variety  of  atmosphere,  within 
a  great  extent  of  latitude.''  So  that  those 
whose  object  is  simply  to  suit  themselves, 
may  do  so.  The  large  mortality,  and  great 
amount  of  disease  among  the  miners,  have, 
he  asserts,  been  caused  by  their  neglect  of 
proper  precautions  in  their  exposure  to  its 
sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  during  the 
prosecution  of  their  severe  and  unhealthy 
labors.  Mr.  King's  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  worthy  of  attention.  One  of  them  struck 
us  as  being  exceedingly  apposite : — 

"  If  a  native  of  California  were  to  ^  to  New 
England  in  winter,  and  see  the  ground  frozen  and 
covered  with  snow,  the  streams  with  ice,  and  find 
himself  in  a  temperature  many  degrees  colder 
than  he  had  ever  felt  before,  he  would  probably 
be  as  much  surprised  that  people  could  or  would 
live  in  so  inhospitable  a  region,  as  any  immigrant 
ever  has  been  at  what  he  has  seen  or  felt  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

Among  this  strange  populaUon,  represent- 
atives of  almost  every  natioh  under  heaven, 
so  strangely  brought  together,  and  at  a  time 
when,  owing  to  the  hasty  transfer  of  the 
province  from  Mexican  rule  to  that  of  the 
States,  there  was  no  proper  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  law,  many  sad  dis- 
orders and  crimes  could  not  but  arise ;  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  bear,  that  at  one 
time  "revolvers*'  were  "good  ventures.'* 
Still,  from  the  very  beginning  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  greater  amount  of  security, 
both  for  life  and  property,  than  could  possi- 
bly have  been  expected,  in  such  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  One  reason  for  this  may 
have  been,  the  excessive  severity  with  which 
the  adventurers  punished  all  offenders,  by 
means  of  officers  appointed  among  them- 
selves ;  and  who  were  generally  obeyed. 
They  were  obliged  to  take  the  law  into  meir 


own  hands  ;  and  it  is  noticeable,  that  when- 
ever the  people  do  this,  they  execute  it  upon 
each  other  with  tenfold  more  severity  than 
do  their  rulers,  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances. These  self-appointed  officers  were 
an  especial  "terror  to  evil-doere.''  While 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  miners,  though 
outwardly  indistinguishable  from  the  rough, 
unshorn  laborers,  handling  the  pick  and 
wash-bowl  at  their  side,  were  yet  men  of 
education  and  superior  station  m  life,  may 
also  be  assigned  as,  in  some  degree,  explana- 
tory of  this  state  of  things. 

Of  the  habits  of  luxury  induced  by  the 
sudden  and  fitful  accession  of  wealth,  we 
have  some  strange  instances.  Ice-creams, 
for  the  refreshment  of  over-heated  miners, 
were  in  vogpe  so  early  as  July,  in  last  year. 
While  more  recently,  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  a  company  of  them  drinking  cham- 
pagne at  ten  dollars  the  bottle,  and  warming 
in  the  camp -kettle  their  canisters  of  turtle - 
soup,  and  lobster-salad !  This  last  is  to  us 
an  entirely  new  idea,  and  seems  analogous  to 
taking  an  ice  with  the  chill  off.  One  coarse 
fellow  regularly  regaled  himself  with  the 
"  finest  hams,  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  the 
pound ;  preserved  oysters,  com,  and  peas,  at 
six  dollars  a  canister ;  onions  and  potatoes, 
whenever  such  articles  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  Chinese  sweetmeats,  and  dried  fruits, 
with  the  addition  of  a  diurnal  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne at  dinner-time."  This  man  was  said 
to  have  dug  between  thirty  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  all  of  which  he  had  spent  m 
the  gratification  of  his  palate. 

The  route  to  California  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  interesting  discussion.  Six  months 
round  Cape  Horn  is  intolerable:  overland, 
infinitely  worse,  and  scarcely  thought  of  on 
our  side  the  Atlantic.  That  by  Panama 
sometimes  takes  three  months,  when  people 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  get  a  sailing,  in- 
stead of  a  steam-vessel,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  isthmus.  Indeed,  vessels  have  been 
considerably  more  than  that  time  in  only 
sailing  thence  to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, with  steam  on  both  sides,  accomplished 
it  in  fifty-one  days :  but  then,  there  is  the 
crossing  from  Cha^rres  to  Panama,  by  canoe 
and  mules,  at  which  poor  Mr.  Ryan,  who  re- 
turned that  way,  grumbles  dreadfully.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  not  pleasant.  In  1835  some 
steps  were  taken,  under  General  Jackson's 
auspices,  to  ascertain  whether  communication 
with  the  Pacific  might  not  be  practicable  by 
the  San  Juan,  and  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  issuing 
on  the  Pacific  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  where 
the  intervening  land  is  under  twenty  miles 
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across;  a  route  that  ofifers  a  considerable 
saving  of  distance  on  that  by  Panama.  This 
Nicaraguan  route  has  again  been  referred  to ; 
and  having  just  been  made  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  a  treaty  between  the  States  and  the 
English  government,  must  be  considered  to 
be  the  more  desirable  one  of  the  two.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed,  that  the  rapids  on 
the  San  Juan  would  necessitate  the  cutting 
of  a  canal  the  whole  distance  between  the 
Lake  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  least  sixty 
miles ;  but  more  recent  investigation  has  con- 
cluded that  a  very  short  side  canal  would 
suffice  to  carry  vessels  past  that  portion  of 
the  river  where  its  navigation  is  thus  impe- 
ded. The  termination  of  the  canal  connect- 
ing the  lake  with  the  Pacific  is,  according  to 
the  present  plan,  to  be  considerably  to  the 
north  of  that  formerly  proposed — at  Kealajo ; 
the  whole  length  of  the  lake  being  thus  tra- 
versed, instead  of  its  south-western  portion 
only,  as  in  that  of  1835.  A  communication 
of  this  kind  between  the  two  oceans,  if  prac- 
ticable, is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
works  of  this  description  will,  in  that  region, 
be  attended  by  difficulties  other  than  mere 
engineering  ones.  It  is  an  undertaking  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  is  much  to  de  desired. 
With  regard  to  the  future  of  this  interest- 
ing country,  interesting,  not  only  for  the 
treasures  of  its  soil,  but  for  the  vast  aggre- 
gation of  humanity  whose  interests  are  now 
bound  up  with  those  of  this  hitherto  all  but 
unknown  portion  of  God's  earth,  judging, 
as  we  have  before  said,  on  general  principles, 
we  cannot  express  ourselves  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Ryan : — 

"  The  only  true  and  inezhanstible  sources  of  a 
'  nation's  wealth  are,  in  my  opinion,  its  agricnltural 
and  commercial  capabilities ;  and  where  these  na- 
tural means  are  so  utterly  neglected  as  in  the 
country  of  which  I  am  writing,  its  prosperity  can 
be  based  on  no  permanent  or  enduring  founda- 
tion." 

A  hard  saying  for  the  gold-hunters ;  but 


one  to  which  the  history  of  the  past  never- 
theless gives  utterance.  Mr.  Kin^  says,  that 
the  gold  discoveiT  will  most  probably  post- 
pone for  an  indefinite  time  all  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  soU.  While  for  those  to  whom  its 
present  glitter  is  irresistibly  fascinating,  we 
will  extract  just  two  more  sentences  from 
the  same  volume  : — 

**It  is  unquestionable  that  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world  can  money  be  more  easily  acquired ; 
but  when  we  take  into  account  the  sufferings  en- 
dured in  its  acquisition,  and  the  relatively  high 
prices  paid  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  same  amount  of 
industry  and  self-denial  would  not  obtain  equal 
results  in  more  civilized  countries." 

** According  to  my  belief,  and  looking  at  the 
men  as  they  wrought,  no  amount  of  success  they 
might  hope  for  could  ever  sufficiently  compensate 
them— accustomed  as  the  majority  had  been  to 
the  comforts  and  even  refinements  of  civilized  so- 
ciety— for  the  privations  and  hardships  they  were 
compelled  to  endure ;  for  the  disruption  of  those 
social  ties  which  bind  men  together;  for  the 
estrangement  of  the  affections  of  their  kith  and 
kin ;  for  the  mental  abnegations  they  must  prac- 
tice ;  for  physical  suflfering  and  prostration ;  for 
the  constant  apprehension  they  dwelt  in  of  dying 
a  lingering  death  by  fever  and  ague  ;  and  for  the 
disorganization  of  habits  which  such  a  mode  of 
life  was  calculated  to  induce  even  amongst  the 
best-regulated  minds." 

Man  is  not  a  mere  money-getting  animal, 
though,  with  voluntary  humility,  he  too 
often  appears  willing  to  rate  himself  no 
higher.  There  are  yet  more  excellent  things 
to  which  he  is  destined  than  the  acquisition 
of  even  the  richest  stores  of  earth  or  seas. 
Let  him  not,  then,  thus  proceed  on  his  ap- 
pointed course  with  constant  downward  gaze : 
out  "  m$llu8  ad  aidera,^' — erect,  with  heaven- 
ward aspect,  bearing  always  in  mind  that  the 
ardently  coveted  good  things  of  this  world, 
"  very  good"  in  themselves,  as  issuing  from 
the  creating  hand  of  One  infinitely  good,  are 
so  to  him  only  as  they  subserve  his  highen 
interests  as  a  spiritual  being. 


•♦♦■ 


Nineveh  or  not? — Dr.  Hoefer,  a  well- 
known  savant  in  France  and  Germany,  has 
astonished  the  Parisians  by  the  publication 
of  a  work  in  which  he  boldly  denies  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  ruins  of  Ivineveh.  Even 
admitting,  he  says,  that  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
remain,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  in 


the  place  which  Dr.  Layard  has  explored ; 
and,  moreover,  the  Assyrian-like  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  found  in  the  supposed  Nin- 
eveh, were  the  work  of  a  later  and  a  differ- 
ent people,  who  had  the  affectation  of  imi- 
tating Assyrian  taste. 
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EESIDENCE   OF   ADAM    SMITH. 


Ma  NT  who  hear  of  the  fipreat  economical 
work  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  know  litUo  of  its 
history,  or  of  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  its  author. 

Very  unlike  the  literary  productions  of 
modern  days,  it  was  the  result  of  ten  yeara^ 
labor.  It  was  not  merely  written  during  ten 
years  of  a  man's  life,  the  product  of  occa- 
sional application  or  of  leisure  hours.  Smith, 
who'  was  a  quiet  bachelor,  living  with  an 
aged  mother!  and  wholly  a  being  of  study, 
retired  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  to  write 
this  book,  and  was  completely  occupied  by  it 
for  ten  years.  Such,  we  suspect,  is  the  true 
way  to  make  great  books,  and  consequently 
great  and  enduring  reputations. 

The  retreat  of  Smith  during  these  ten 
years  was  his  mother's  house,  in  the  seaport 
town  of  Kirkaldy,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Firth  or  Forth,  opposite  to  Edinburgh.  He 
could  here  see  the  busy  capital,  where  lived 
his  friends  Hume,  Blair,  Robertson,  and  oth- 
ers ;  but  he  seldom  went  thither.  Having 
been  born  in  Kirkaldy  and  brought  up  at  its 
grammar  school,  he  had  some  old  friends  of 
youthful  days  there,  and  with  them  he  main- 
tained a  little  intercourse.  Beyond  this  he 
was  almost  a  hermit.  The  space  occupied 
by  his  remarkable  labors  was  from  the  year 
1766  to  1776,  when  the  work  was  publish- 
ed, at  which  time  the  author  was  fifty- three 
years  of  age. 

A  stranger,  passing  through  the  long 
rambling  town  of  Kirkaldy,  will  very  prob- 
ably observe,  inscribed  over  an  entry  or  ally, 
"  Dr  Adam  Smith's  Close."  He  may  here 
see  the  house,  and  even  the  room,  where  this 
great  work  was  concocted.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  the  following  account  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Smith  was  written  by  a  gentleman 
of  Earkaldy,  in  obedience  to  an  inquiry  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him :  * 

"  The  house  in  Kirkaldy  which  was  inhab- 
ited  by   Dr.  Smith,   his   mother,  and  Miss 

*The  original  letter  from  which  thew  eztracta  are  made  ha* 
baea  foand  aroonf  the  papen  of  a  lady  lately  deceased.  Beioff 
withoDt  an  envelope,  we  know  noi  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
b  may  hare  beea  pnbliabed  before,  l>  ^t  w«  deem  this  not  likely. 
—Ed. 


Douglas,  a  cousin,  is  a  house  of  three  sto- 
reys, situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
(nearly  opposite  the  shop  of  Mr.  Gumming, 
bookseller,)  now  the  property  of  the  heirs  of 
Michael  Beveridge,  haberdasher.    About  the 
centre  of  the  front  is  a  close  or  entry  by 
which  you  pass  in  ascending  to  the  second 
and  third  storeys.     At  the  extremity  of  the 
close  is  a  large  court  or  open  area  in  rear  of 
the  house.     On  the  east  or  left  side  of  this 
court  is  a  building  at  right  angles  to  the 
front  building,  locally  denominated   a  back 
jamb.   This  back  jamb  contains  the  staircase 
by  which  you  ascend  to  the  second  and  third 
storeys,  and  also  several  apartments.     Dr. 
Smith  occupied  the  third  storey  of  the  house, 
and   his  study  was  the  southernmost  room 
of  the  back  jamb,  a  room  I  estimate  (I  visit- 
ed it  to-day)  about  fourteen  feet  by  ten,  hav- 
ing one  window  looking  into  the  back  court, 
and  another  in  the  gable  or  south  wall  of  the 
back  jamb  looking  towards  the  sea.     The 
fireplace  is  in  the  gable.     Between  the  fire- 
place and  the  side  of  the  window  is  a  space 
of  about  three  feet :  there  stood  the  doctor's 
chair ;  and  here  he  sat  by  the  fire,  the  one 
knee  over  the  other,  reclining  his  right  shoul- 
der against  the  wall,  dictating  his  immortal 
work  to  his  amanuensis,  Rob  Reid,  who  sat 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  at  a 
small  table  fronting  the  doctor.     Dr.  Smith 
wore  a  tie-wig,  and  when  sitting  in  the  posi- 
tion I  have  described,  in  deep  meditation,  he 
frequently  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall, 
by  which,  in  process  of  time,  the   paper  of 
the  wall  became  stained  by  the  pomatum  on 
his  wig.     This  stain  or  mark  remained  on 
the  wall  fur  many  years  after  Dr.  Smith  left 
Kirkaldy,  but  is  now  no  longer  visible.     The 
house  became  the  property  of  Andrew  Cow- 
an, merchant  in  Kirkaldy,  who  carefully  pre- 
seiTed  the  greasy  mark  upon  the  wall  during 
his  life.     After  his  death  the  property  passed 
into   the  possession  of  one  who,  though  he 
knew  sufficiently  well  the  practice  of  amass- 
inflf'wealth,  knew  little  of  the  principles  de- 
veloped in   the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and 
cared  as  little  for  this  curious  relic  of,  its  cele- 
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brated  author.  The  room  has  been  divest- 
ed of  its  antique  papering,  and  along  with  it 
the  greasy  mark  of  the  philosopher's  wig. 
The  curious  old  m&ntelpiece  has  been  re- 
placed by  one  of  more  recent  fashion,  and  the 
room  itself  is  disjoined  from  the  third  storey 
by  a  partition ;  the  entrance  to  it  .is  now  by 
a  stair  from  the  second  storey. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  this  mark  my- 
self, but  several  gentlemen  who  knew  Dr. 
Smith,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  the  mark*  have  pointed  it 
out  to  roe  as  I  have  now  described  it.  I 
have  some  doubt  that  Mr.  Fleming  has  been 
deceived  by  his  memory  in  statins  that  he 
has  seen  the  mark.  I  have  a  distmct  recol- 
lection of  having  visited  the  room  a  number 
of  years  ago,  along  with  the  late  James  Sib- 
bald,  M.D.,  and  some  others,  of  whom  per- 
haps Mr.  Fleming  was  one,  when  we  at- 
tempted a  subscription  for  a  bust  of  Dr. 
Smith,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  Kirkaldy, 
could  not  be  effected,  and  at  that  time  I 
know  the  mark  was  obliterated. 

"  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  Dr.  Smith's 
father  was  comptroller  of  customs  in  Kirkal- 
dy. His  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Doug- 
las of  Strathenry  in  Fife,  and  the  doctor 
stood  in  relation  of  grand-uncle  to  the  pre- 
sent Robert  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Strathenry. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  grammar  school  of  Kirkaldy,  under 
the  tuition  of  David  Millar,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  that  period.  A  gentleman  now 
in  Kirkaldy,  whose  father  was  a  class-fellow 
of  Smith's  at  Kirkaldy  school,  states  to  me, 
on  the  authority  of  his  father,  that  when  at 
school  he  displayed  no  superiority  of  intel- 
lect to  his  contemporaries,  but  his  mind  al- 
ways kept  hold  of  whatever  it  acquired ; 
that  he  never  cordially  joined  in  any  of  the 
pastimes  or  youthful  frolics  of  his  school- 
fellows, but  after  school  hours  went  his  way 
quietly  home.  Whether  this  proceeded  from 
a  natural  disinclination  to  schoolboy  amuse- 
ments, or  whether  his  delicate  constitution 
prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  the  games 
of  his  more  robust  school-fellows,  my  infor- 
mant cannot  say.  It  was  during  the  time 
that  he  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  Glasgow  that  he  composed  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments.  He  left  his  chair  in  Glas- 
gow to  travel  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
(grandfather  of  the  present  duke,)  who  set- 
tled an  annuity  on  the  doctor.  It  was  after 
his  return  from  the  continent  with  the  duke, 
and  before  his  appointment  in  the  cusUmds, 
that  he  composed  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 
It  is  generally  understood  that  he  contem- 


plated this  work  some  years  before  this  pe- 
riod, and  had  digested  an  outline  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  but  when  he  came  to  prepare  the  work 
for  the  press,  he  found  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  have  an  amanuensis  to  trans- 
cribe for  him.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged' 
Robert  Reid,  a  weaver  in  Linktown,  to  at- 
tend him  in  the  evening,  after  he  had  finished 
his  daily  labor  at  the  loom.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  Rob,  who  wrote  a  fair  hand, 
attended  the  doctor  in  the  evening,  and 
wrote  out  the  cogitations  of  the  day.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed' by  the  author  upon  his  subject,*^! 
am  informed  by  a  gentleman  here  that  Rob 
Reid  has  assured  him  that  he  rReid)  "  is 
certain  that  he  wrote  the  '  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions' f/ty  times  over  before  it  was  printed." 
Making  even  a  large  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tion in  this  assertion,  sufficient  remains  to 
prove  that  the  author  had  been  at  very  great 
pains  to  render  the  work  complete ;  and  the 
characfter  of  the  work  justifies  the  pains  he 
had  taken" 

Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  memoir  of  Smith, 
relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  his  infancy. 
*'  An  accident  which  happened  to  him  when 
he  was  about  three  years  old,  is  of  too  in- 
teresting a  nature  to  be  omitted  in  the  ac- 
count of  so  valuable  a  life.  He  had  been 
carried  by  his  mother  to  Strathenry,  on  a 
visit  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  was  one 
day  amusing  himself  alone  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  when  he  was  stolen  by  a  party  of  that 
set  of  vagrants  who  are  known  in  Scotland 
by  the  name  of  tinkers.  Luckily  he  was  soon 
missed  by  his  uncle,  who,  hearing  that  some 
vagrants  had  passed,  pursued  tnem  with  what 
assistance  he  could  find,  till  he  overtook  them 
in  Leslie  Wood,  and  was  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  preserving  to  the  world  a  genius 
which  was  destined  not  only  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science,  but  to  enlighten  and 
reform  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe." 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Smith 
was  one  of  the  many  instances  which  could 
be  brought  forward  against  the  too  gallant 
theory  that  men  possessing  extraordinary 
genius  are  chiefly  indebted  for  it  to  their 
mothers.  While  th^  mother  of  Smith  was 
an  ordinary  woman,  the  talents  of  his  father 
had  been  evinced  by  his  being  raised  from  the 
duties  of  an  ordinary  writer  to  the  Signet  to 
be  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland.  The  father,  however, 
having  died  before  the  son  was  born.  Smith 
was  indebted  to  his  mother  for  the  care 
which  brought  him  through  a  sickly  infancy, 
and  for  much  domestic  happiness  during  the 
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long  period  of  sixty-one  years  that  she  was 
spared  to  him. 

Adam  Smith  enjoyed  the  dignified  situa- 
tion of  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs  in 
Scotland  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
and  during  this  time  he  lived  in  Edinburgh. 
The  house  Jie  occupied  still  exists  in  the 
Canongate,  but  is  much  altered,  besides  being 
yulgarized  by  the  neighborhood  of  an  iron 
foundry.  It  used  to  be  called  Panmure 
House,  having  been  originally  the  town  man- 
sion of  the  £arl  of  Panmure,  which  was  for- 
feited for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion  of 
1716. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  respecting  Adam 
Smith,  that  he  was  an  artless,  unworldly 
man,  of  perfect  purity  of  life,  and  extraordi- 
nary benevolence.  As  a  consequence  of  his 
80  exclusive  devotion  to  study,  he  was  re- 
markable for  absence  of  mind,  and  for  a 
,  habit  of  speaking  to  himself.  It  is  a  verita- 
ble anecdote  told  of  him  in  Edinburgh,  that 
a  fishwoman  was  impressed  by  his  uncouth 


manner  and  his  loud  mutterings  as  he  passed 
along  the  street,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
lunatic,  remariunff  pathetically  to  a  com- 
panion, "  And  he  s  weel  put  on,  too ;"  that 
is  well-dressed — her  sense  of  the*  calamity 
beinff  greatiy  increased  by  its  contrast  with 
his  obvious  good  circumstances.  He  lived 
very  inexpensively — ^being,  as  he  himself  re- 
marked, "  a  beau  only  in  his  books."  It 
therefore  gave  surprise  that  at  his  death  he 
did  not  leave  much  money.  The  explana- 
tion at  length  appeared,  in  various  cases 
which  came  to  light,  making  it  certain  that 
he  had  been  in  the  practice  of  giving  large 
sums  in  charity,  though  with  such  modesty 
that  the  fact  was  not  suspected  in  his  life- 
time. 

So  kind,  gentle,  self-devoting,  and  inoffen- 
sive was  the  philosoper  to  whom  was  vouch- 
safed the  first  clear  insight  into  the  principles 
which  rule  the  great  material  interests  of 
man  in  society. 


1 1  ^  1 1 


Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare. — ^Plunge 
in  the  sea  where  you  will,  it  is  everywhere 
salt.  Take  these  great  poets  where  vou  will, 
though  they  may  vary  in  tone  and  color,  they 
everywhere  savor  of  themselves.  Whether 
he  stoop  or  rise,  Shakspeare  is  always  Shak- 
speare, and  Dante  still  himself,  and  Homer  is 
Homer  throughout.  Illustration,  however, 
is  often  more  impressive  than  precept.  Take 
the  last  of  these  at  random.  The  Iliad  is 
before  us,  lying  open  at  the  third  book. 
Observe  of  this  book,  how  naturally  it  grows 
out  of  the  incidents  of  the  precedLing.  The 
hostile  armies  in  face  of  each  other,  the  beau- 
tiful episode  of  the  single  combat  of  Paris 
and  Menelaus,  with  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  including  Helen's  description  of  the 
various  chiefs  that  Priam  asks  her  about. 


(one  of  the  sweetest  incidents,  by  the  way, 
and  most  picturesque  of  the  kind  to  be  met 
with  anywhere)  are  all  made  to  succeed  each 
other  in  the  most  natural  way  possible.  And 
here  it  behooves  young  poets  to  take  especial 
note  that  there  is  nothing  forced,  nothing 
arbitraiT  about  Homer :  everything  arisea  as 
I  of  itself— nothing  lugged  in.  They,  there- 
fore, if  ever  tempted  to  stick  incidents  in, 
whereby,  as  on  pegs,  to  hang  what  they 
think  some  delicious  writing,  would  do  well 
to  pause.  They  are  on  a  road  which  leads 
not  to  poetic  excellence,  and,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  it,  of  this  they  may  be  sure, 
that  such  handlmg  is  no  mark  of  power. 
And  in  poetry,  especially  be  it  remembered, 
that  "  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable." — 7%e 
Looker-on, 
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MODERN  FRENCH  NOVELISTS.* 


The  French  are  groat  writers,  whether  we 
measure  them  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
their  productions.     Their  merit,  however,  is 
most  considerable  in  the  ac^gregate.     Indi* 
vidual  instances  of  4he  highest  original  ge- 
nius are  certainly  rare  among  them.     In  the 
crowded  pages  of  their  literary  history,  we 
cannot  put  our  finger  on  the  names  of  a  Ba- 
con, Shakspeare,  Dante,  or  Milton.     Nor  is 
Bossuet  equal  to  Jeremy  Taylor.     Pascal  is 
undoubtedly    their    greatest    mind,   and   a 
world-wide  light  he  might  have  diffused,  had 
not  his  frame  been  worn  down  by  mortifica- 
tions,   and   the  bright  blaze   of  his  genius 
crushed  out  on  the  cold  walls  and  pavement 
of  a  dim  damp  cloister.    We  owe  the  French 
a  vast  meed  of  gratitude  and  praise  for  the 
persevering   exercise    and    improvement  of 
their  national  talent  as  historians.     On  this 
field  no  difficulty  has  daunted  them.     Hos- 
pitabl  J  and  inhospitable — savage  and  civil- 
ized regions  and  races  have  found  industri- 
ous annalists  in  the  French ;  and  with  an  in-  I 
genuity  peculiarly  their  own,  they  have  col- 
lected and  arranged  the  scattered  materials. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
best;  history  of  England  was  to  be  found  in 
the  volumes  of  Rapin  ;  and  whether  we  now 
possess  a  better  is  a  question  which  we  leave 
for  more  experienced  critics  to  decide.     Let 
it  be  remarked,  that  among  the  subscribers  j 
to  the  edition  of  the  original,  printed  at  the 
Hague  in  1724,  very  few  English  names  are 
to  be  found,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
the  corruptions  of  French  orthography,  when 
proper  and  surnames  are  concerned. 

I'he  bibliography  of  natural  history  and 
science  teems  with  the  names  of  Frenchmen  ; 
they  have  been  most  laborious  and  disinter- 
ested expositors  and  explorers  of  the  secrets 
and  wonders  of  our  earth.  It  demanded 
almost  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  to  carry  the 
wealthy,  well-bom,  luxurious  Buffon  through 
his  colossal  undertaking.     The  "  Recherches 

♦  Balzac— Sand— 0.  de  Bernard— Sue— Dumas 
— Reybaud — Sandeau — Brisset,  <fec. 
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sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles  "  of  Cuvier  her- 
alded the  mighty  discoveries  of  modem  ge- 
ology, and  lured  us  to  seek  in  her  deeps  and 
strata  the  unwritten  chronicles  of  the  world. 
Almost  unknown  in   England  is  the  enter- 
prise which  led  Le  Vaillant  to  publish  bis 
magnificent,    and    of    course    unprofitable, 
works  on  the  omithology  of  Africa.     It  is  to 
Audubon,    the    son    of  a    vice-admiral    of 
France,  that  Europe  owes  the  birds  of  Ame- 
rica.    He   sought  them  among  the  magno- 
lias of  Louisiana,  and  the  stunted  pine-trees 
of  Labrador.     He  has  placed  them  before 
our  eyes  in  their  dazzling  plumage  amid  the 
long  waving  grasses  of  the  prairies,  or  the 
glowing    berries  of  their   native    tracts    of 
woodland.     The  same  number  of  important 
and  laborious  vVorks  h^ve  been  written  in  no 
other  modem  language,  though  most  of  the 
great  critics  and  scholars  of  France  have  en- 
shrined the  fruits  of  their  researches  in  the 
unchanging  idiom  of  a  dead  tongue.     Pos- 
sessing a  large  share  of  very  beautiful  and 
spirited  prose,  it  is  notorious  that  little  poetry 
of  a  high  order  is   to  be  found  in  French. 
We  know  not  where  the  cause  of  failure  lies, 
whether  in  the  language  or  the  mental  char- 
actef istics  of  the  race ;  but  certain  it  is  thai 
the  radical  superiority  and  defects  of  English 
and  French  poetry  commence,  and  are  evi- 
dent,  in  the  very  cradle.     Compared   with 
the  natural  beauty  and  vigorous  tone  of  those* 
fine  old  ballads  which  have  floated  down  to 
us,  often  by  nameless  authors,  the  graces  and 
prettinesses  of  the  poets  of  the  langue  d'oc 
and  the  langue  d'oui  seem  as  the  ehirping  of 
the  chaffinch,  to  the  clear,  strong  tones  of 
the  thrush — untutored  and  harsh  sometimes^ 
but  seldom  feeble.     One  babe  seems  to  have 
been  a  pale,  weedy,  sprawling  mfant,  whom 
its   mother   decked    with  "pompons"   and 
laces,  sometimes,  perhaps,  bestowing  on  its 
cheeks  a  daub  of  rouge ;  the  other  was  a 
handsome,    uncouth,     v^orous    man-child, 
swathed   in  its  hempen  swaddling   clothes, 
kicking    lustily  amid  the  fogs    and    frosty 
mornings  of  a  sharp,  northern  climate :  per- 
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haps  its  infant  senses  were  braced  by  the 
vague  rumors  of  the  chaunts  of  Ossian  and 
his  unknown  brothers  in  poesy — the  strong 
sharp  wail  of  the  persecuted  native  bards 
may  have  thrilled  on  his  ear,  as  they  hovered 
between  earth  and  heaven  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
the  poetry  of  each  country  possesses  in  its 
maturity  the  same  character,  the  same  beau-  ^ 
ties,  graces,  and  defects  which  marked  the 
half-formed  features  of  its  infancy.  In  their 
personal  memoirs,  the  French  own  a  mine  of 
wealth ;  they  have  an  army  of  delightful 
writers  of  this  class,  tinctured,  to  be  sure, 
with  personal  and  national  vanity,  but,  ne- 
vertheless, most  charming  and  valuable, 
*  while  we  starve  upon  a  few  volumes.  Would 
there  had  been  more  sweet  Mrs.  Hutchinsons 
and  Ladies  Fanshawe — more  Sir  Simon 
D'£wes,  £velyns,  Pepyses  and  Burnets  among 
us.  They  would  have  rendered  the  paths  of 
English  history  more  flowery  and  agreeable. 

The  genuine  wit  of  the  French  must  strike 
every  reader  of  their  literature ;  it  is  emi- 
nently compact  and  keen ;  compared  with 
ours,  it  is  as  the  blade  of  a  lancet  to  the  rusty, 
coarse-grained  steel  of  a  schoolboy's  bread- 
and-cheese  knife ;  its  meaning  may  travel 
from  one  mind  to  another,  by  the  airy  con- 
veyance of  an  intonation,  an  interjection,  a 
single  word.  It  is  playful,  brilliant,  intan- 
gible as  the  sunbeam,  which  we  might  as 
well  attempt  to  catch  and  shut  up  in  an  oak 
box,  as  to  pack  in  the  strong  practical  sounds 
of  Saxon  English,  French  wit,  or  the  delicate 
beauty  of  French  sentiment — they  belong 
neither  to  our  mind  nor  our  language ;  they 
shrink  from  our  grasp  ;  they  grow  pale  and 
spiritless  when  we  attempt  to  embody  them. 

At  the  present  moment  we  may  call  the 
French  the  novel-writers  for  tiie  world. 
Widely  in  every  quarter  is  the  use  and  know- 
ledge of  their  language  spread,  and  thither 
travel  those  cheap,  light  saffron -colored  and 
pale  gray  volumes,  which  contain  so  much 
of  the  prose- poetry  of  passion  and  sentiment, 
and  a  subtile  and  sparkling  humor.  These 
books  have  become  almost  a  necessary  luxu- 
ry to  those  who  read  without  a  plan,  and  for 
the  amusement  of  the  passing  hour  ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  works  exer- 
cbe  a  most  enervating  and  deteriorating  mo- 
ral influence.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the 
zest  with  which  they  are  perused,  for  the 
writers,  in  very  many  instances,  possess 
great  power ;  they  hold  at  their  command  a 
passionate  and  melting  eloquence,  an  exqui- 
site sensibility  to  grace  and  beauty,  the  acute 
delicacy  of  the  most  vivid  perceptions,  and 


the  resources  of  the  most  expressive  of  living 
languages.  Disguised  and  colored  by  these 
precious  properties,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
the  novelists  of  France  have  been  laying  be- 
fore the  reading  world  their  perverted  no- 
tions on  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man,  on  the 
subjects  of  right  and  wrong,  of  morality  and 
immorality  ;  they  have  been  endeavoring  to 
excite  our  feelings  and  enlist  our  sympathies 
in  behalf  of  the  woman,  bien  conservee  of  45, 
who  employs  herself  in  the  artistic  seduction 
of  some  handsome  youth — in  the  unnatural 
rivalry  of  mother  and  daughter  for  the  affec- 
tions of  one  man — in  the  betrayal  at  the 
same  time  of  the  erring,  confiding  mistress, 
a^d  her  ignorant,  hapless  femme-de-chambre 
— in  the  love  of  the  high-born  countess  for 
some  intelligent  peasant  or  'mechanic.  At 
other  times,  to  give  an  additional  zest  to  the 
narrative,  we  are  kept  quivering  through  the 
whole  of  two  volumes  with  the  fear  that  our 
interesting  heroine  may  be  unknowingly  in- 
volved in  an  intrigue  with  her  own  natural 
§on ;  or,  by  way  of  variety,  the  whole  trea- 
sure of  an  innocent  youne  heart  is  lavished 
on  some  abominable  cnminal ;  and  others 
contain  scenes  and  passages  with  the  men- 
tion of  which  we  dared  not  sully  our  page. 
To  deal  rightly  with  a  great  proportion  of 
these  books — so  remarkable  for  perverted 
power — v>^  should  possess  Hugh  Latimer's 
heroic  gift  of  plain-speaking;  and  did  we  ar- 
raign at  the  bar  of  critical  justice,  by  their 
right  names,  the  sins  to  which  those  pages 
are  dedicated,  we  can  assure  the'  reader  we 
should  startle  their  ears  by  a  very  ugly  and 
ill- sounding  nomenclature. 

We  particularly  object  to  these  writers 
when  they  assume  the  tone  of  piety,  and 
treat  of  mercy  and  repentance.  The  com- 
parisons which  involve  the  mention  of  names 
and  characters,  sacred  and  divine,  are  re- 
markable for  their  ignorance  and  profanity. 
It  reminds  one  of  Madame,  when  she  likens 
her  son,  the  Regent  Orleans,  to  the  Psalmist 
King  of  Judah,  founding  the  companson 
solely,  We  presume,  on  the  affair  of  Bath- 
sheba.  In  a  like  spirit  the  "  pauvres  anges 
dechus"  of  these  novelists  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  incidents  and  characters  of 
Holy  Writ.  It  was  well  for  the  morality  of 
our  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  especially 
for  the  young,  that  the  memorable  article  on 
this  subject  in  a  leading  cotemporary  scared 
the  public  with  the  mention  of  some  of  the 
grosser  abominations  in  which  many  of  these 
writers  have  dealt.  We  assume  to  ourselves 
a  more  pleasant  task — it  is  to  mention  some 
volumes  that  may  be  read  fearlessly,  and  an 
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author  who  may  be  perused  with  delight  by 
the  most  scrupulous.  Let  us  say  also,  in 
justice  to  our  French  neighbors,  that  many 
a  husband  who  values  his  own  peace,  and 
almo- 1  every  priest  in  any  degree  eminent  for 
zeal  and  sincerity,  forbids  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  these  works  to  their  wife,  daugh- 
ter, or  sp'ritual  charge. 

For  the  genius  of  Balzac,  one  of  the  master 
novelists  of  his  time,  we  have  a  "profound  ad- 
miration, mingled,  clouded,  and  embittered 
with  regret  and  indignation.  Superior  to 
all  the  other  writers  of  his  country,  he  is  a 
leader  among  their  errors.  Capable  of  por- 
traying, with  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the 
most  perfect  art,  every  phase  and  shade  of  cha- 
racter— a  great  dramatist,  and  powerful  nar- 
rator— he  has  over  the  feelings  of  his  ^^eaders 
the  same  control  which  the  musician  exer- 
cisel  on  the  strings  or  keys  of  his  instrument. 
He  holds  us  for  the  time  bounden  slaves  to 
the  lamp  of  his  genius.  His  humor  is  play- 
ful and  variable ;  we  lau^h  and  sigh  at  his 
bidding.  Alas !  that  he  should  have  so  often 
and  so  shamelessly  employed  these  fair  and 
gracious  gifts  of  his  Maker  in  the  service  of 
vice  and  seduction,  and  swelled  his  pages 
with  a  wit  so  unpardonably  gross,  profane, 
and  blasphemous.  He  has  taught  us  him- 
self that  he  was  formed  for  better  things, 
as  the  beauty  of  Milton's  *'  Fallen  Angel" 
streams  through  all  the  horror  and  depravi- 
ty of  his  fall.  The  man  who  could  write  the 
histories  of  the  "Recherche  de  TAbsolu," 
and  "  Eugenie  Grandet,"  is  deeply  culpable 
for  lending  himself  as  a  minister  to  the  evil 
tastes  of  his  time  and  country.  He  who 
could  trace,  in  "  Le  Doigt  de  Dieu,"  the  sure 
punishment  that  visits  in  some  form  the 
household  treachery  of  adultery,  is  a.  mighty 
criminal  to  devote  himself  to  its  praises  and 
illustration.  In  many  of  his  books  there 
stand  characters  so  pure  and  beautiful  in 
their  conception,  we  think  he  must  have 
placed  them  there  to  do  penance  for  the  sin- 
ners who  surround  them,  and  to  blush  for 
the  scenes  in  which  they  act  a  part  not  al- 
ways consistent  with  their  general  exoellence. 
Prout  might  paint  the  streets  of  an  old  pro- 
vincial town  from  his  description.  Creswick 
might  garner  up  in  his  memory  hints  for  a 
future  picture  from  his  well-told  landscapes. 
The  skill  of  a  Flemish  painter  guides  the  pen 
of  Mons.  de  Balzac — his  interiors  glow.  Look 
long  and  steadily  at  the  picture  that  he  lays 
before  you — fresh  objects  ever  start  out  from 
the  dim,  yet  transparent,  shades  of  his  back- 
ground. The  quaint  forms  of  the  old-f£ish- 
ioned  furniture — the  ancient  household  uten- 


sils— his  brazen  pans  and  pewter  platters — 
his  tall  goblets  of  Venice  glass — they  gleam, 
they  glance  with  well-managed  lights  into 
observation;  and  among  them  move  tne  hardy 
peasant  servants  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
Demoiselles  de  Guenics,  de  Pen  Hoels,  and 
de  Cormons.  His  good  angel  might  be  pre- 
dominant, or  a  penitent  mood  possessed  him, 
when  he  traced  the  character  of  Margaret 
Claes.  It  tells  of  truth,  and  patience,  and 
the  holy  charities  of  the  household  hearth. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  self-denial,  forbear- 
ance, and  child-like  belief  and  practice  of  the 
woman- Christian.  We  delight  to  imagine 
the  calm,  blooming,  Flemish  face  of  the  hero- 
ine— the  broad  and  thoughtful  brow — the 
clear  eves — the  happy  contentment  of  the 
young  face — the  close,  white  cap,  and  dark 
rich  velvet  robe.  Such  a  form  and  counten- 
ance have  now  and  then  looked  down  upon 
us,  almost  majestic  in  their  placid  simplicity, 
from  a  canvass  marked  in  some  shadowy  cor- 
ner with  a  famous  monogram.  The  "  Re- 
cherche de  TAbsolu"  is  a  master  work — 
national,  yet  true  to  that  nature  which  is  of 
all  countries.  "La  Vieille  Fille"  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  ability  and  faults  of  M.  de 
Balzac.  We  meet  there  his  eminent  descrip- 
tive powers,  combined  with  the  irresistible 
wit  which  he  mingles  with  indecency  and 
impiety.  The  monotonous  life  of  the  coun- 
try town  and  the  characters  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  drawn  with  admirable  skill.  **  Mod- 
esto Mignon"  is  among  the  least  objection- 
able of  Balzac's  writings.  Many  of  the 
"  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee"  seem  to  have 
been  written  with  what  the  author  considered 
an  honest  and  good  intention — to  inculcate  a 
valuable  moral — an  impracticable  undertak- 
ing for  a  genius  so  perverse.  The  scales 
sometimes  waver,  and  the  balance  seems  to 
be  trembling  toward  virtue ;  but  it  speedily 
kicks  the  beam,  and  the  evil  principle  pre- 
vails. We  would  pay  our  homage  en  passant 
to  that  great  moralist  in  disguise,  Charles  de 
Bernard,  who  often  turns  the  laugh  against 
vice,  and  superannuated  pretensions,  .and  fol- 
lies, though  he  sometimes  forgets  the  part 
which  he  has  enacted  so  well,  and  weakens, 
by  the  tone  and  details  of  his  story,  the  moral 
which  he  works  out  irresistibly  at  the  end 
of  his  book.  His  polished  old  men  of  the 
world,  and  bis  fcided  beauties,  grasping  at  the 
last  straws  which  vanity  flings  to  them,  are 
studies  from  life — in  spite  of  wrinkles  and 
rheumatism,  they  trip  well-dressed  and  grace- 
ful into  the  grave.  •*  La  Femme  de  Quarante 
Ans"  is  such  an  exquisite  morsel  of  satire,  so 
pointed  and  strong  in  its  ridicule,  that  we 
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wonder  it  has  not  driven  from  the  face  of 
society  the  character  of  "la  femme  incom- 
prise."  In  "  Gerfaut,"  where  a  criminal 
passion  is  described  with  more  force,  and  as 
much  decency  as  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
any  of  these  books,  we  would  whisper  to 
Monsieur  de  Bernard  that  he  has  committed 
a  gross  treason  against  the  laws  that  govern 
the  school  of  novelists  with  which  he  mingles, 
as  the  author  of  that  exciting  tale ;  for  the 
husband,  with  his  high  sense  »of  honor,  his 
confiding  love,  which  expends  itself  in  no 
,  pale  sentimentalities,  and  condescends  not  to 
suspect — with  his  courage  and  proud  inflexi- 
bility— is  a  far  more  attractive  character  than 
the  Parisian  dandy  who  undertakes  to  dis- 
honor him.  **  L*homme  Serieux"  will  pro- 
voke many  a  laugh,  though  it  seems  inferior 
to  our  vivid  recollections  of  the  wit  and  merit 
of  "La  Femme  de  Quarante  Ans." 

Of  Mons.  Paul  de  Kock  we  shall  say  but 
little.  His  wit  is  untranslatable,  for  two  rea- 
sons— it  is  so  purely  national,  and  often  so 
indecent.  We  confess,  however,  that  it  is 
perfect  of  the  kind.  We  defy  the  sternest 
moralist  to  restrain  his  laugh,  even  had  he 
sat  down,  as  many  a  critic  does,  resolved  to 
reprove  and  condemn.  This  author  does  not 
attempt  to  seduce  us  by  false  philosophy  and 
vicious  sentimentality.  He  is  content  wi|h 
making  us  acknowledge  that  he  is  master  of 
the  subjects  he  handles,  and  evidently  holds 
himself  to  be  rewarded  by  the  mirth  he  pro- 
vokes. He  is  a  modern  Smollett,  and  a 
Hogarth  without  his  moral  intentions.  We 
think,  however,  that  his  readers  must  some- 
times be  reminded,  while  engaged  with  his 
pages,  of  one  of  the  discoveries  of  modern 
agriculture — namely,  that  it  is  possible  to 
manure  too  highly.  Partial  translations  have 
made  Sue  and  Dumas  better  known  to  the 
English  readers.  They  recall,  by  their  gaudy, 
exaggerated  style,  the  paintings  of  the  revo- 
lutionary David ;  and  like  him,  they  love  to 
grind  up  their  colors  with  blood.  Possessed 
of  powerful  imaginations  and  much  industry, 
they  are  both  writers  of  considerable  ability, 
who  blend  with  all  that  is  false  and  immoral 
in  their  brother  scribes,  a  coarse  taste  for  the 
melodramatic  and  horrible.  They  can  give 
us  a  kind  of  waking  nightmare,  and  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end  with  the  powerful 
narration  and  strong  coloring  of  some  of  their 
scenes.  This  quahty  is  remarkable  in  "  Atar 
Gul,"  and  "  La  Vigie  de  Koat  Ven."  To 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  judge  of  the  writ- 
ings of  these  authors,  in  their  least  objection- 
able productions,  we  would  recommend  "  La 
Dame  de  Monsoreau,"  "  Georges,"  and  "  Les 


Trois  Mousquetaires,"  by  Dumas ;  also,  "  La 
Barbeblue,"  "Aventures  d'Hercules  Hardi," 
"Jean  Chevalier,"  and  the  afore-named 
"  Atar  Gul,"  by  Sue, — who  has  commenced 
1850  with  "  Les  Mysteres  du  Peuple." 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  to  extol  the 
merit  and  productions  of  George  Sand.  We 
believe  this  judgment  to  be  false — that  time 
and  posterity  will  not  establish  and  corrobo- 
rate the  praise.  In  giving  this  opinion,  we 
set  aside  the  fact  that  this  intellectual  her- 
maphrodite exhibits  in  her  works  the  frailties 
and  weakness  of  the  woman  combined  with 
the  vices  of  the  man.  She  is  elaborate  and 
lengthy,  when  it  were  a  merit  to  be  concise 
and  simple ;  her  longer  works  are  tedious, 
and  seem  to  be  written  without  a  plan — bursts 
of  passionate  verbiage  and  eloquent  essays 
confuse  the  details.  It  is  a  great  point  gain- 
ed, when  a  female  author  weighs  wiilf  a 
sound  judgment  the  depth  and  grasp  of  her 
own  ability.  Now  in  this  most  valuable 
knowledge  she  is  utterly  deficient.  She 
plunges  into  great  social  questions  and  phi- 
losophic disquisitions  with  the  same  con- 
fidence that  she  handles  a  crim.  con.  She 
ministers  largely  to  the  vicious  appetites  and 
dangerous  ambition  of  a  depraved  democ- 
racy. Her  frequent  and  irreverent  mention 
of  Him  who  bore  our  sins  and  knew  our  sor- 
rows, shocks  and  startles  us.  Thoughts 
beautiful  and  poetical  are  scattered  over  her 
pages,  and  put  in  the  mind  or  .mouth  of  some 
hero  or  heroine,  whose  notions  on  virtue  and 
vice  are  as  confused  and  perverted  as  her 
own.  Yet  while  charmed  by  her  eloquence, 
it  is  rather  what  this  author  7/ti^/i^  have  been, 
than  what  she  is,  that  impresses  our  mind 
after  a  perusal  of  her  works.  It  is  yet  day 
with  her,  and  may  she  amend  !  At  present 
she  seems  to  be  seeking  public  esteem  and  in- 
fluence by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  people 
and  the  poor — a  great  rois^ion  worthily  ful- 
filled— may  it  find  a  better  prophet  than 
either  herself  or  Sue  !  "  Little  Fadette"  and 
the  "  Pecho  de  Mons.  Antoine,"  are  translat- 
able ;  but  in  the  "  Piccinino"  we  meet  with 
the  same  odious  combinations,  and  loves,  and 
crimes,  which  startle  us,  and  jar  so  unpleas- 
antly on  onr  minds  in  the  works  of  these 
novelists;  but  enough  of  a  writer  who  has 
maintained  that  virtuous  dispositions  and 
purity  of  mind  may  remain  uncontaminated, 
and  exist  in  a  wilful  and  willing  harlot. 

Madame  Charles  Reybaud  is  but  little 
known  to  the  English  reader.  She  is  a  good 
and  captivating  writer,  of  considerable  abili- 
ty. Her  numerous  productions  may  be  pe- 
rused without  fear  by  the  conscientious  and 
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scrupulous  reader.  "\ye  are  doing  tbem  a 
service  in  recommending  this  interesting  au- 
thor to 'their  notice.  She  will  cheer  many  a 
winter  evening,  and  the  pleasant  languor  of  a 
July  noon ;  she  will  occupy  very  agreeably 
the  odd  hour  between  the  return  from  the 
drive  and  the  appearance  at  the  dinner-table. 
Her  intentions  and  tendencies  are  good  ;  her 
sentiments  very  sweet  and  delicate  ;  a  strong 
sense  of  religious  and  moral  responsibility 
evidently  pervades  her  mind.  She  mtroduces 
her  readers  to  tic  antique  relics  of  that  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  aristocracy — let  us  give  all 
their  due — which  was  destroyed  by  the  first 
French  revolution.  We  seem  to  move  with 
her  through  the  wide  salons  of  her  old  cha- 
teaux, among  their  obsolete  fautcuils,  and 
tarnished  gilding,  And  heavy  faded  damask — 
the  pleasant  prospects  of  the  once  gay  France 
spread  forth  before  the  windows.  She  de- 
scribes with  a  glowing  pen  the  beauties  of 
the  provinces  ;  she  is  at  home  in  the  passes 
of  the  Cevennes  and  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  old  towns,  in  whose  tall  houses  wintered 
the  provincial  nobility  of  by-gone  days.  In 
one  of  her  later  wdtks  she  selects  a  fruitful 
theme — the  "Annals  of  the  Old  Convents  of 
Paris.*'  These  foundations  received  into 
their  bosoms,  and  hid  beneath  their  sheltering 
walls,  heroines  of  histories  sadder  and  more 
piteous,  sufferers  under  woes  more  intense, 
than  the  public  grief  and  pompous  penitence 
of  any  king's  mistress.  Bossuet  and  Flechier 
did  not  commemorate  these,  nor  make  them 
live  among  the  standard  divinity  of  France, 
but  Madame  Reybaud  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  imagining  their  narratives.  To  some 
the  monotony  and  seclusion  of  the  cloister 
was  a  blessed  exchange  for  the  scorn  and  ab- 
horrence which  they  excited  as  the  children 
of  great  and  notable  criminals.  To  these 
their  fathers'  name  was  a  curse  ;  men  gazed 
on  them  with  curiosity  and  turned  aside ;  the 
sin  of  the  sire,  who  was  broken  on  the  wheel, 
fell  with  every  circumstance  of  shame  and 
humiliation  around  his  offspring.  The  touch- 
ing little  story  of  "  Felise,"  is  founded  on 
this  situation.  Her  father  had  committed  a 
double  murder  by  the  destruction  of  his  wife, 
the  mother  of  Felise,  and  of  an  officer  to  whom 
his  beautiful  sister-in-law  was  affianced.  He 
had  prepared  the  way  for  marriage  with  the 
latter  ;  but  the  secret  witness  of  crime  was 
abroad,  and  the  guilt  was  traced  to  the  crim- 
inal. Felise  is  consigned  to  a  convent  by  her 
aunt,  the  innocent  cause  of  these  tragedies. 
This  hapless  lady,  with  beauty  prematurely 
faded,  and  shattered  nerves,  dwells  in  a  large 
dismal  bouse  m  Paris,  with  two  old  servants, 


nursing  her  feeble  health  and  wretched  re- 
collections. The  gay,  beautiful,  high-spirited 
child  of  the  murderer  and  murdered  grows 
into  a  glowing,  passionate  womanhood,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Gaudale  waits  upon  her  aunt 
to  demand  her  hand. 

*' '  I  refuse  it,  M.  le  Marquis,'  replied  Mademoi- 
selle de  Saulieu,  greatly  agitated. 

"  *  And  will  you  favor  me  with  the  grounds  ot 
yonr  refusal,  mademoiselle  ?'  said  he. 

"  *If  you  absolutely  require  It,  sir,'  murmured 
the  grief-stricken  lady,  almost  inaudibly ;  *  but  be 
advised,  and  without  explanation  or  details,  give 
up  the  hand  of  my  niece.' 

"  The  marquis  only  replied  by  an  impatient  ges- 
ture, and  his  pride  and  love  seemed  equally  to  of- 
fer an  indignant  refusal.  Mademoiselle  de  Sau- 
lieu  paused,  as  if  to  summon  up  all  her  strength, 
and  then  said,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, in  abrupt  and  hurried  accents  ; 

"  '  It  is  a  melancholy  history  that  I  am  about  to 
relate,  sir — the  frightful  misfortunes  of  two  fami- 
lies. An  orphan  from  infancy,  I  was  brought  up 
along  with  a  younger  sister,  by  an  uncle  who 
adopted  us.  At  sixteen  my  sister  married  a  man 
of  rank,  wliile  I  remained  with  my  uncle,  now 
grown  infirm.  I  deferred  my  own  establishment 
in  life  in  order  to  watch  over  his  declining  years, 
and  I  remained  with  hiui  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  persuaded  that  he  would  share  his  fortune  be- 
tween myself  and  ojy  sister,  whom  he  had  already 
richly  portioned.  But  these  anticipations  proved 
groundless.  A  will  which  he  had  concealed  from 
us  made  me  his  only  heir.  -Alas !  how  shall  I  re- 
call the  consequences  of  tliis  preference.  My  sis- 
ter's husband  had  long  entertained  a  hateful  pas- 
sion for  me  ;  his  avarice  was  equal  to  his  depraved 
love.  I  was  about  to  be  married  to  one  whom  my 
heart  had  long  selected.  The  wretch  formed  the 
project  of  marrying  me,  and  getting  rid  of  all  ob- 
stacles previously.  A  dispensation  from  the  Holy 
Father  authorizes  a  man  to  marry  two  sisters  in 
succession.  The  same  night  his  wife  was  assas- 
sinated in  her  own  chateau,  while  he  to  whom  I 
was  to  have  been  united  was  shot  through  the  head 
almost  before  my  very  eyes.  The  murderer  had 
arranged  his  double  crime  with  extreme  address, 
but  Providence  willed  his  immediate  chastisement. 
His  crimes  had  secret  witnesses  ;  his  victims 
were  avenged,  and  he  pcrii»hed  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  You  have  doubtless  heard,  sir,  the 
dreadful  !)istory  of  the  Count  de  Chardavon,  who 
was  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Toulouse.  He  was 
the  father  of  Felise.  He  had  a  young  sister  ;  she 
was  called  the  fair  Genevieve.  Disgraced  by  his 
infamous  crime  and  his  no  less  infamous  punish- 
ment, she  died  in  a  convent ;  and  I,  whom  this 
monster  bad  deprived  of  so  many  objects  of  affec- 
tion, wear  out  the  remainder  of  my  life  here  with 
the  old  servants  who  have  followed  me,  and  this 
child,  who  accuses  roe  of  cruelty,  but  from  whom 
I  must  for  ever  hide  our  misfortunes.' 

"  The  marquis  listened  to  tliis  narrative  in  silent 
horror  ;  be  bowed  profoundly,  and  half  sunk  on 
one  knee,  as  if  to  ask  pardon  from  one  whom  he 
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bad  forced  to  make  such  an  avowal,  then  he  slow- 
ly withdrew.  As  he  disappeared,  Mademoiselle 
de  Saulieii  perceived  the  pale  face  of  Felise  at  the 
extremity  of  the  salon.  The  unhappy  grirl,  con- 
cealed behind  the  folding-doors,  had  fieard  every 
word  that  was  uttered.  Her  look  of  calm  and  set- 
tled despair  was  terrible  to  behold. 

*'  *  Aunt,*  said  she,  *  I  must  return  to  the  Annon- 
ciades — my  place  is  there.  I  have  reflected  since 
yesterday.  I  see  that  Mademoiselle  de  Chameroy 
loves  the  Marquis  de  Gaudale,  and,  since  I  am  the 
daughter  of  a  criminal,  he  will  marry  her.  Oh, 
aunt !  restore  me  to  the  convent,  for,' at  this  idea, 
I  feel  my  father^s  blood  flowing  in  my  veins.' " 

The  same  day  Felise  returned  to  the  Con- 
yent  of  the  Annonciades.  When  she  crossed, 
for  the  second  time,  the  formidable  barrier 
of  the  cloister*  gate,  she  was  received  by  the 
superior  and  Father  Boinet. 

'*  *  We  were  ever  expecting  you,  my  daughter,' 
said  the  good  father.  *  Come,  my  child,'  exclaim- 
ed the  superior,  with  accents  of  tenderness  and 
joy.  'Oh,  my  poor  bruised  lamb,  blessed.be  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  leads  you  hither,  and  the 
day  which  restores  you  to  the  fold.*** 

But  we  particularly  recommend  to  English 
readers  the  story  of  "  Clementine,'*  which 
forms  another  part  of  the  same  series.  The 
Marquis  de  la  Rochefarnoux  is  warned  by 
his  incipient  wrinkles  that  he  is  no  longer  an 
ornament  to  the  court  of  Le  Grand  Monarque, 
who  wished  only  to  see  around  him  a  peren- 
nial maturity  or  bloom.  He  determines  to 
retire  to  his  castle  of  La  Rochefarnoux,  where 
one  of  his  ancestresses  had  attained  her  hun- 
dredth year,  and  there  to  devote  himself  to 
the  preservation  of  his  life.  He  took  with 
him  his  relations,  Madame  and  Mademoiselle 
St.  Elphege,  who  were  to  inherit  a  large 
share  of  his  wealth ;  but,  saith  the  Spanish 
proverb,  "those  who  wait  for  dead  men's 
shoes,  may  go  all  their  lives  barefoot."  And 
80  it  proved.  Madame  died  ;  Mademoiselle 
St.  Elphege  grew  withered  and  old  in  wait- 
ing for  her  inheritance,  and  her  spirits  were 
depressed  by  the  formal  tyranny  of  the  nar- 
row-minded old  man.  When  the  ninetieth 
year  of  the  Marquis's  life  was  **  bien  sonnfee," 
other  candidates  for  the  inheritance  appear 
— Madame  de  Barjaval,  his  widowed  niece, 
with  her  young  son,  the  Baron  ;  and  the  ve- 
ritable heroine  of  the  story,  Clementine,  in 
the  bright  bloom  of  sixteen,  and  the  ignorance 
and  innocence  of  a  boarder  in  a  well-regulat- 
ed convent.  We  see  the  Marquis  growing 
yellower  and  thinner  every  day,  and  his  heirs 
more  impatient. 

The  young  Barron,  who  is  devoted  to  the 


pursuits  of  a  naturalist,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  characters  in  the  book.  He  has  all 
the  simplicity  and  calm  intelligence  of  one 
whose  faculties  and  energies  are  devoted  to 
an  exalting  and  edifying  study.  We  respect 
and  delight  in  the  boy  who  is  so  curiously  ac- 
tive, and  lives  in  so  much  happy  excitement 
among  his  butterflies,  chrysalises,  and  bee- 
tles. The  industrious  study  of  God's  works 
and  wonders,  in  the  habits  and  forms  of  his 
minor  creatures,  preserves  the  delightful  pu- 
rity and  integrity  of  his  character  to  the  end 
of  the  history.  The  heart  aches  for  Clemen- 
tine, as  the  book  closes,  and  the  convent- 
gates  shut  over  her  sorrows  and  great  mis- 
takes in  Ufe — discovered  too  late  to  be  re- 
trieved. 

Madame  C.  Reybaud  excels  especial^  in 
her  descriptions  of  the  landscapes  of  the  tro- 
pics. Many  of  her  best  scenes  are  enacted 
m  those  flowing  countries.  She  makes  us 
sigh  amid  our  fogs  and  frosts  for  the  clear 
moonlight  heavens,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
the  luscious  fruits  and  gorgeous  flowers  of 
Southern  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indian  Isles.  When  we  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  charm  of  her  pages,  the  delightful 
odorous  evening  of  the  tropics  seems  stealing 
over  the  imagmation ;  the  exhalations  of  a 
thousand  blossoms  are  breathing  in  the  air ; 
around  the  columns  of  the  palm-trees,  and 
through  the  rich  verdure  of  tho^high  wide 
boughs,  fall  the  many-colored  cups  and  bells 
of  the  innumerable  parasite  plants  which 
grow  with  the  pompous  luxuriance  of  savage 
vegetation,  in  a  soil  unturned  by  man.  Si- 
milar scenes  filled  the  heart  of  Heber  with  a 
glorious  comprehension  of  the  beautiful,  while 
wandering  "  beneath  the  bamboo's  arched 
bough"— 

"  Where  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom 
Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom ; 
And  w'nds  our  path  thro'  many  a  bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  crimson  flower. 
The  Ceiba's  gaudy  pomp  displayed 
O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humbler  shade. 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade  ; 
While  oVr  the  brake  so  wild  and  fair 
The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air." 

We  follow  her  among  the  Negro  popula- 
tion, and  the  supple,  indolent,  passionate 
Creoles,  into  the  company  of  those  Spanish 
nobles  who  carried  with  them  across  the  At- 
lantic, among  their  sugar-canes  and  bananas, 
the  proud  prejudices  of  Europe,  and  old 
Spain.  These  are  illustrated  in  the  pretty 
story  of  "  Mademoiselle  de  Chazeuil."  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  distingidshed  French  no- 
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bleman,  who  had  married  a  beautiful  half- 
caste.  TbU  secret  was  concealed  from  Esther. 
Family  misfortune  and  her  father's  death 
compel  her  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  home  of  her  maternal  grand- 
father, Simon  Baez,  of  whose  station/ habits, 
and  extraction  she  is  entirely  ignorant,  as  also 
of  her  father's  mesalliance.  The  old  man, 
filled  with  kindly  affection,  hastens  to  meet 
his  young  descendant,  and  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  proud  nobles  of  France  finds  her- 
self embraced  by  a  Mulatto.  In  Paris,  in  the 
days  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  she  had 
been  affianced  to  a  Creole  of  high  birth,  the 
Marquis  de  Palmarola.  The  lovers  were  de- 
Yoledly  attc^hed  to  one  another,  though  the 
gentleman  found  himself  perplexed  by  a  pre- 
noiis  intrigue  with  his  cousin,  Louise  de  Vil- 
Uverde,  who  had  perseveringly  pursued  and 
finally  entanded  him  in  an  illicit  connection. 
To  gain  his  love,  this  lady  committed  dark 
and  terrible  deeds,  for  she  had  to  remove 
two  living  obstacles  ere  she  succeeded*  name- 
ly, her  father-in-law  and  her  husband. 
Though  no  actual  proof  of  her  crime  existed, 
an  undefined  suspicion  of  her  guilt  embitter- 
ed every  hour  the  Marquis  was  in  her  pre- 
sence. She  was  like  jiimself^  a  Creole,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Ciiazeuil  discovers  that  Dona 
Carlota,  the  proud  aunt  of  the  Marquis,  and 
his  cousin,  Louisa  de  Villaverde,  who  had 
returned  to  America,  lived  very  near  to  her 
grandfather,  whose  extraction  quite  places 
him  beyond  the  pale  of  their  society.  In 
Paris  the  young  ladies  had  met  as  equals — 
in  South  America  how  vast  was  the  gulf  be« 
tween  them !  The  unadulterated  blood  of 
the  followers  of  the  Cid  flowed  in  her  rival's 
veins,  while  the  nobility  of  her  father,  the 
Count  de  Chazeuil,  could  not  make  her  more 
or  less  tnan  the  granddaughter  of  Simon 
Baez,  the  freed  man.  When  the  fair  Parisian 
first  discovered  her  descent  from  slave -ances- 
tors, and  that  her  father  had  outraged  the 
prejudices  and  opinions  of  his  equals  by  his 
marriage  with  her  beautiful  mother,  Esther's 
feelings  are  very  melancholy : — 

"  *  My  poor  Catherine,'  said  Simon  Baez  to  her, 
was  sixteen  years  old,  gentle  and  pretty,  and  near- 
ly as  fair  as  thou  art.  The  Coant  became  at- 
tached to  her,  and  she  loved  him :  then  an  event 
occurred  which  is,  perhaps,  without  example  in 
this  country.  The  Count  asked  my  child  of  me 
in  marriage,  and  he  wedded  her.  A  month  later 
they  departed  together ;  I  did  not  attempt  to  detain 
them ;  they  could  not  stay  here.' 

"  *  Could  not  remain  near  you ! — and  for  what 
reason  V  said  Esther. 

"  *  Because  thy  father  had  made  a  marriage 
which  drew  upon  him  the  disapproval  and  scorn 


of  his  own  people,'  sadly  replied  Baez.  *  Here  a 
white  man  cannot  marry  a  woman  of  color  with- 
out incurring  the  contempt  of  his  equals.' 

"  *  But  have  you  not  told  me  that  my  mother 
was  as  fair  as  I  am  7'  interrupted  Esther,  in  a 
troubled  tone. 

"'But  her  origin  was  known;  all  the  world 
knew,'  said  the  old  man,  *  that  she  was  of  mixed 
race  ;  besides,  my  child,  there  are  signs  by  which 
persons  accustomed  to  distinguish  the  difference 
of  caste:)  cannot  be  deceived.  Even  thou,  fair  as 
thou  art,  in  thee  thyself  one  can  clearly  see  that 
thou  hast  in  thy  veins  the  blood  of  the  Black.' 

**  Esther  bowed  her  head  ;  she  saw  the  distance 
which  prejudices,  unacknowledged  in  Europe  but 
all  powerful  there,  placed  between  her  ana  Pal- 
marola." 

The  Marquis,  however,  seeks  her  out,  re- 
news his  vows  and  protestations  of  attach- 
ment, while,  with  a  fixed  purpose,  Madame 
de  Villaverde  endeavors  to  throw  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  lovers,  to  separate 
aiul  prevent  them  meeting.  Heaven,  however, 
favors  them,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Chazeuil, 
reinstated  in  her  fortune,  sails  from  the 
Havannah  with  her  good  old  bonne,  Ma- 
dame Abel  and  her  faithful  lover,  for  a  land 
where  the  daughter  of  the  French  noble  will 
be  no  more  despised  as  the  grandchild  of  the 
good  old  slave.  The  heart  of  the  reader 
will  sicken  over  the  despair  of  the  deserted 
and  guilty  woman  ;  from  her  quivering  hands 
she  drops  the  letter  that  announces,  in  the 
words  of  the  innocent  eirl,  her  happy  pros- 
pects and  departure  with  her  future  husband. 
Louisa,  then,  had  sinned  and  suffered  in  vain. 
**  Her  gaze  was  bent  upon  the  ground  ;  she 
seemed  for  a  long  time  wrapt  in  some  mourn- 
ful thought ;  then  in  a  low  voice  she  mur- 
mured, '  God  avenges  the  dead.*  " 

"  Le  Dernier  Oblat"  is  a  tale  of  great  pow- 
er and  beauty.  The  sin  of  the  mother,  who 
had  seen  her  lover  lying  murdered  before 
her,  is,  through  long  years,  sternly  visited  on 
the  hapless  offspring  of  her  intrigue.  The 
vengeance  of  the  outraged  husband  is  steady 
and  relentless.  There  is  something  terrible 
in  the  obedience  of  the  conscience-stricken 
mother ;  it  is  painful  to  trace  the  tale  of  the 
hapless  and  guileless  victim  of  a  woman's 
frailty,  and  a  husband's  revenue.  The  latter 
portions  of  the  narrative  are  mferior  to  the 
commencement  and  earlier  chapters,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  first  part  of  Mrs. 
Marsh's  very  beautiful  novel,  the  "  Previsions 
of  the  Lady  Evelyn,"  greatly  exceeds  the 
merit  of  the  lately  written  conclusion.  This 
lady  and  Madame  Reybaud  possess  the  same 
class  and  grade  of  talent,  and  each  country 
may  be  proud  df  these  most  agreeable  and 
highly-gifted  female  writers. 
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We  recommend  '*  Marie  D*Enambuc," 
"  Gabrielle,"  "  Mezelie,"  and  "  Madame  de 
Rieux '"  and  did  time  or  space  permit,  we 
could  linger  longer  ainong  the  many  pleasant 
volumes  of  this  proli6c  writer.  "  Helfene," 
one  of  her  latest  productions,  is,  perhaps,  less 
striking  than  other  tales  which  we  have 
named  ;  but  it  possesses  the  authoress's  re- 
finement of  feehng  and  beauty  of  style. 

"  Paul  Pierre  Rubens,"  by  Berthoud,  is  an 
excellent  novel.  The  prosperous  artist-life 
of  the  great  painter  Is  placed  most  pleasantly 
before  the  reader,  who  is  introduced  to  the 
eminent  pupils  of  that  great  atelier.  We  are 
made  acquainted  with  many  of  the  eccentri- 
cities and  adventures  of  the  jovial  and  gifted 
band.  This  series  of  historical  novels  written 
by  Brisset,  blend  much  information  with  a 
good  style,  and  he  interests  his  readers 
strongly  in  the  characters  called  up  to  figure 
on  the  stage.  Catherine  and  Marie  de  Me- 
dicis ;  the  bevy  of  fair  maids  of  honor ;  the 
history  of  Poltrot  and  his  victim ;  the  sub- 
tile ambition  of  the  Guises;  and  the  fate 
of  the  Concini,  have  occupied  his  pen,  in 
common  with  Mons.  Dumas,  who  has  dealt 
with  largely,  and  handled  less  scrupulously, 
some  of  the  same  characters  and  portions  of 
history.  His  works  are,  however,  better 
known  in  England.     To  this  class  of  novels 


I  belongs  "Jacqueline  de  Baviere,"  an  inte- 
resting historical  tale,  which  reminds  us  of 
Mr.  Grattan's  manner  and  choice  of  subjects. 
"  Mademoiselle  de  E^rouare,"  by  Sandeau, 
is  the  t^rief  sad  story  of  a  young  heart,  cast 
away  in  vain;  and  his  later  volume,  "Un 
Heritage,"  contains  much  true  humor,  and 
several  clever  sketches.  The  idea  of  a  gen- 
tleman traveling  over  the  world  in  search 
of  a  half- forgotten  tune,  possesses  some  no- 
velty. The  task  allotted  to  us  has  been 
painful.  We  are  wearied  by  the  considera- 
tion of  so  much  ability,  combined  with  deep- 
rooted  heinous  error.  To  form  a  correct 
opinion,  we  have  perused  very  many  volumes 
of  the  popular  literature  of  France,  and  these, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  are  no  unjust  in* 
terpreters  of  the  tastes,  feelings,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  mass  of  readers.  We  will  only 
add,  that  the  present  confusion  and  misery 
of  that  country  is  no  longer  matter  of  won- 
der to  us — we  can  be  no  longer  surprised 
that  she  has  fallen  from  her  place  among  the 
nations.  The  existing  disorganization  is  the 
ruinous  climax  of  the  corruption  which  has 
been  gnawing  withhi  her  vitals,  for,  at  least, 
the  last  two  centuries.  It  has  now  risen  to 
spread  over  the  surface  of  society^t  has 
taken  its  seat  by  the  domestic  hearth. 


Richardson,  the  African  Traveler. — 
There  has  been  received  from  Mourzouk,  the 
capital  of  Fezzan,  a  letter  dated  June  25, 
which  gives  some  account  of  the  movements 
of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Africjm  traveler,  and 
his  companions.  They  were  detained  more 
than  six  weeks  at  Mourzouk,  waiting  for  the 
Tourick  escort  from  Ghat.  At  length,  how- 
ever, these  wild  chiefs  of  the  desert  arrived, 
and  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Moors 
and  Turks  of  Mourzouk,  who  could  never  be- 
lieve that  the  hardy  bandits  of  the  Sahara 
would  obey  the  summons  of  a  Christian,  and 
escort  English  travelers  through  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  Central  Africa.  The  Turks 
had  on  previous  occasions  repeatedly  invited 
the  Touaricks  to  visit  the  town  of  Mourzouk, 
but  they  never  would  do  so. 


The  escort  consisted  of  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  Sultan  Shafon  and  the  Sheikh  Hatula. 
The  son  of  the  Sultan  was  to  escort  the  tra- 
veler as  far  as  Aheer,  at  the  gates  of  Soudan. 
Before  Jeaving  for  Soudan,  the  travelers  will 
visit  Ghat,  and  deliver  to  the  Sultan  and  the 
Sheikhs  the  letter  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  travelers  purpose  meeting  on  the 
road  up  to  Aheer  all  the  caravans  coming 
down  from  the  interior  to  Ghat,  so  that  in  all 
probability  intelligence  will  be  received  of 
their  progress  up  to  Aheer,  which  is  about 
two  months'  journey  from  Mourzouk.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  travelers  were, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  letter  referred  to,  in  good 
health  and  excellent  spirits. 
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SNAKES   AND    SERPENT    CHARMERS. 


BY  W.  COOPER. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  at  the  2^- 
logical  Gardens,  two  Arabs,  who  are  emi- 
nently skilled  in  what  is  termed  "  Snake- 
Charming."  In  this  country,  happily  for 
ourselves,  we  have  but  little  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  venomous  serpents,  and  there 
is  no  scope  for  the  development  of  native  skill 
in  the  art  referred  to  ;  the  visit,  therefore,  of 
these  strangers  is  interesting,  as  affording  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  feats  which  have 
hitherto  been  known  to  us  only  by  descrip- 
tion. We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  some 
account  of  their  proceedings,  and  hope  to 
draw  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion which  has  been  mentioned. 

Visiters  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  will  re- 
mark, on  the  right  hand  side,  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  tunnel  and  ascended  the 
slope  beyond,  a  neat  wooden  building  in  the 
Swiss  style.  This  is  the  reptile -house,  and 
whilst  our  readers  are  bending  their  steps  to- 
wards it,  we  will  describe  the  performances 
of  the  Serpent  Charmers. 

The  names  of  these  are  Jubar-Abou-Hai- 
jab,  and  Mohammed- Abou-Merwan.  The 
former  is  an  old  man,  much  distinguished  in 
his  native  country  for  his  skill.  When  the 
French  occupied  Egypt,  he  collected  serpents 
for  their  naturalists,  and  was  sent  for  to  Cai- 
ro to  perform  before  General  Bonaparte.  He 
described  to  us  the  General  as  a  middle- 
sized  man,  very  pale,  with  handsome  features, 
and  a  most  keen  eye.  Napoleon  watched  his 
proceedings  with  interest,  made  many  inqui- 
ries, and  dismissed  him  with  a  handsome 
"  backsheesh."  Jubar  is  usually  dressed  in 
a  coarse  loose  bernoose  of  brown  serge,  with 
a  red  cap  on  his  head.  The  gift,  or  craft,  of 
serpent-charming  descends  in  certain  fami- 
lies from  generation  to  generation ;  and  Mo- 
hammed, a  smart  active  lad,  is  the  old  man't 
son-in-law,  although  not  numbering  sixteen 
years.  He  is  quite  an  Adonis  as  to  dress, 
wearing  a  smart,  rich -embroidered  dark-green 
jacket,    carried — ^hussar   fashion— over   his 


right  shoulder,  a  white  loose  vest,  full  white 
trousers,  tied  at  the  knee,  scarlet  stockings 
and  slippers,  and  a  fez  or  red  cap,  with  a 
blue  tassel  of  extra  proportions,  on  his  head. 
In  his  right  ear  is  a  ring,  so  large  that  it 
might  pass  for  a  curtain  ring. 

Precisely  as  the  clock  strikes  four,  one  of 
the  keepers  places  on  a  platform  a  wooden 
box  containing  the  serpents,  and  the  lad  Mo- 
hammed proceeds  to  tuck  his  ample  sleeves 
as  far  up  as  possible  to  leave  the  arms  bare. 
He  then  takes  off  his  cloth  jacket,  and  open- 
ing the  box,  draws  out  a  large  Cobra  de  Ca- 
pello,  of  a  dark  copper  color  :  this  he  holds 
at  arm's  length  by  the  tail,  and  after  allowing 
it  to  writhe  about  in  the  air  for  some  time,  he 
places  the  serpent  on  the  floor,  still  holding  it 
as  described.  By  this  time  the  cobra  h|is 
raised  his  hood,  very  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment he  is  receiving.  Mohammed  then  pinches 
and  teases  him  in  every  way  ;  at  each  pinch 
the  cobra-  strikes  at  him,  but,  with  ^reat  ac- 
tivity, the  blow  is  avoided.  Having  thus 
teased  the  snake  for  some  lime,  Mohammed 
rises,  and  placing  his  foot  upon  the  tail,  irri- 
tates him  with  a  stick.  The  cobra  writhes, 
and  strikes  sometimes  at  the  stick,  sometimes 
at  his  tormentor's  legs,  and  again  at  his  hands, 
all  which  is  avoided  with  the  utmost  noncha- 
lance. After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes, 
Mohammed  coils  the  cobra  on  the  floor,  and 
leaves  him  whilst  he  goes  to  the  box  and 
draws  out  another  far  fiercer  cobra.  Whilst 
holding  this  by  the  tail,  Mohammed  buffets 
him  on  the  head  with  his  open  hand,  and  the 
serpent,  quite  furious,  frequently  seizes  him 
by  the  forearm.  The  lad  merely  wipes  the 
spot,  and  proceeds  to  tie  the  serpent  like  a 
necklace  around  his  neck.  Then  the  tail  is 
tied  into  a  knot  around  the  reptile's  head, 
and  again  head  and  tail  into  a  double  knot. 
After  amusing  himself  in  this  way  for  some 
time,  the  serpent  is  told  to  lie  quiet,  and 
stretched  on  his  back,  the  neck  and  chin  be* 
ing  gently  stroked.  Whether  any  sort  of  mea- 
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meric  influence  is  produced  we  know  not,  but 
the  snake  remains  on  its  back,  perfectly  still, 
as  if  dead.  During  this  time  the  first  cobra 
has  remained  coiled  up,  with  its  head  erect, 
apparently  watching  the  proceedings  of  the 
Arab.  After  a  pause,  the  lad  takes  up  the 
second  cobra,  and  carrying  it  to  the  first, 
pinches  and  irritates  both,  to  make  them  fight ; 
the  fiercer  snake  seizes  the  other  by  the  throat, 
and  coiling  round  him,  they  roll  struggling 
across  the  stage.  Mohammed  then  leaves 
these  serpents  in  charge  of  Jubar,  and  draws 
a  third  snake  out  of  the  box.  This  he  first 
ties  in  a  variety  of  apparently  impossible 
knots,  and  then  holding  bim  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  his  face,  allows  the  snake  to  strike 
at  it,  just  dodging  back  at  each  time  suffi- 
ciently far  to  avoid  the  blow.  The  serpent 
is  then  placed  in  his  bosom  next  his  skin, 
and  left  there,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  after  a 
time  to  draw  it  out  of  its  warm  resting  place. 
The  tail  is  pulled  ;  but  no  1  the  serpent  is 
round  the  lad's  body,  and  will  not  come.  Af- 
ter several  unsuccessful  efforts,  Mohammed 
rubs  the  tail  briskly  between  his  two  hands, 
a  process  which — judging  from  the  writhings 
of  the  serpent,  which  are  plainly  visible — ^is 
the  reverse  of  agreeable.  At  last  Moham- 
med pulls  him  hand-over-hand — as  the  sail- 
ors suy, — and  just  as  the  head  flies  out,  the 
cobra  makes  a  parting  snap  at  his  tormentor's 
face,  for  which  he  receives  a  smart  cuff  on  the 
head,  and  is  then  with  the  others  replaced  in 
the  box. 

Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
Ceylon,  denies  that  the  fangs  are  extracted 
from  the  serpents  which  are  thus  exhibited  ; 
and  says  that  the  only  charm  employed  Is 
that  of  courage  and  confidence, — the  natives 
avoiding  the  stroke  of  the  serpent  with  won- 
derful agility  ;  adding  that  they  will  play 
their  tricks  with  any  hooded  snake,  but  with 
no  other  poisonous  serpent. 

In  order  that  we  might  get  at  the  truth, 
we  sought  it  from  the  fountain-head,  and  our 
questions  were  thus  most  freely  answered  by 
Jubar- Abou-Haijab,  Hamet  acting  as  inter- 
preter : — 

Q.  How  are  the  serpents  caught  in  the 
first  instance  ? 

A.  I  take  this  adze  (holding  up  a  sort  of 
geological  hammer,  mounted  on  a  lon^  han- 
dle) and  as  soon  as  1  have  found  a  hole  con- 
taining a  cobra,  I  knock  away  the  earth  till 
he  comes  out,  or  can  be  got  at ;  I  then  take 
a  stick  in  my  right  hand,  and  seizing  the  snake 
by  the  tail  with  the  left,  hold  it  at  arm's- 
length.  He  keeps  trying  to  bite,  but  I  push 
his  head  away  with  the  stick.    After  doing 


this  some  time  I  throw  him,  straight  on  the 
^und,  still  holding  him  by  the  tail  ;  I  al- 
low him  to  raise  his  head  and  try  to  bite,  for 
some  time,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  how  to 
attack,  still  keeping  him  off  with  the  stick. 
When  this  has  been  done  long  enough,  I 
slide  the  stick  up  to  his  head  and  fix  it  firmly 
on  the  ground;  then  taking  the  adze  and 
forcing  open  the  mouth,  I  break  off  the  fangs 
with  it,  carefully  removing  every  portion,  and 
especially  squeezing  out  all  the  poison  and 
blood,  which  I  wipe  away  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  flow  ;  when  this  is  done  the  snake 
is  harmless  and  ready  for  use. 

Q.  Do  the  ordinary  jugglers  or  only  the 
hereditary  snake  charmers  catch  the  cobras  ? 

A.  We  are  the  only  persons  who  dare  to 
catch  them,  and  when  the  jugglers  want 
snakes  they  come  to  us  for  them  ;  with  that 
adze  (pointing  to  the  hammer)  I  have  caught 
and  taken  out  the  fangs  of  many  thousands. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  other  snakes  besides 
the  cobras  for  your  exhibitions  ? 

A,  No  ;  because  the  cobra  is  the  only  one 
that  will  fight  well.  The  cobra  is  always 
ready  to  give  battle,  but  the  other  snakes  are 
slugglish,  only  bite,  and  can't  be  taught  for 
our  exhibitions. 

Q.  What  do  the  Arabs  do  if  they  happen 
to  be  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  ? 

A.  They  immediately  tie  a  cord  tight  round 
the  arm  above  the  wound  and  cut  out  the 
bitten  part  as  soon  as  possible — some  burn  it ; 
they  then  squeeze  the  arm  downwards  so  as 
to  press  out  the  poison,  but  they  don't  suck  it, 
because  it  is  baa  for  the  mouth  ;  however,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  they  sometimes  die. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  cobras 
could  be  exhibited  without  the  fangs  being 
removed  ? 

A.  Certainly  not,  for  the  least  scratch  of 
their  deadly  teeth  would  cause  death,  and 
there  is  not  a  day  that  we  exhibit  that  we 
are  not  bitten,  and  no  skill  in  the  world  would 
prevent  it. 

Such  were  the  particulars  given  us  by  a 
most  distinguished  professor  in  the  art  of 
snake-charming,  and  therefore  they  may  be 
relied  on  as  correct ;  the  matter-of-fact  way 
in  which  he  acted  as  well  as  related  the 
snake-catching,  bore  the  impress  of  truth, 
and  there  certainly  would  appear  to  be  far 
less  mystery  about  the  craft  than  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed.  The  way  in  which  vi- 
pers are  caught  in  this  country  is  much  less 
artistic  than  the  Arab  mode.  The  viper- 
catcher  provides  himself  with  a  cleft-stick, 
and  stealing  up  to  the  reptile  when  baskiuj^, 
pins  his  head  to  the  ground  with  the  cleft. 
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and  seizing  the  tail,  throws  the  reptile  into  a 
bag.  As  they  do  not  destroy  the  fangs,  these 
men  are  frequently  bitten  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  business,  but  their  remedy  is  either 
the  fat  of  vipers  or  salad  oil,  which  they  take 
inwardly,  and  apply  externally,  after  squeez- 
ing the  wound.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
well-authenticated  fatal  case  in  man  from  a 
viper  bite,  but  it  fell  to  our  lot  some  years 
ago  to  see  a  valuable  pointer  killed  by  one. 
We  were  beating  for  game  in  a  dry  stony 
district,  when  suddenly  the  dog,  who  was 
running  beneath  a  hedgerow,  gave  a  yelp  and 
bound,  and  immediately  came  limping  u[^  to  us 
with  a  countenance  most  expressive  of  pain ;  a 
large  adder  was  seen  to  glide  into  the  hedge- 
row. Two  small  spots  of  blood  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  left  foreleg,  close  to  the  body  of 
the  dog,  marked  the  seat  of  the  wound  ;  and 
we  did  our  best  to  squeeze  out  the  poison. 
The  limb  speedily  began  to  swell,  and  the 
dog  laid  down,  moaning  and  unable  to  walk. 
With  some  difficulty  we  managed  to  carry 
the  poor  animal  to  the  nearest  cottage,  but 
it  was  too  late.  In  spite  of  oil  and  other  re- 
medies, the  body  swelled  more  and  more,  and 
he  died  in  convulsions  some  two  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  Reptile- house  is  fitted  up  with  much 
attention  to  security  and  elegance  of  design  ; 
arranged  along  the  left  side  are  roomy  cages 
painted  to  imitate  mahogany,  and  fronted 
with  plate-glass.  They  are  ventilated  by 
perforated  plates  of  zinc  above,  and  warmed 
Dy  hot  water  pipes  below.  The  bottoms  of 
the  cages  are  strewed  with  sand  and  gravel, 
and  in  those  which  contain  tlie  larger  ser- 
pents, strong  branches  of  trees  are  fixed. 
The  advantage  of  the  plate-glass  fronts  is 
obvious,  for  every  movement  of  the  reptiles 
is  distinctly  seen,  whilst  its  great  strength 
confines  them  in  perfect  safety.  Each  cage 
is,  moreover,  provided  with  a  pan  of  water. 
The  chief  inmates  of  this  house  at  present 
are  first  a  magnificent  Python  (P.  Seba)  from 
West  Africa.  He  is  upwards  of  nineteen 
feet  in  length,  and  his  girth  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  small  tree.  In  the  next  cage  are  two 
fine  specimens  of  the  Ouh  Sawa  (P.-  reticu- 
talus)  from  Ceylon.  These  two  compart- 
ments fill  the  end  of  the  room.  Three  large 
rattlesnakes  {Crotalus  durissus  and  C  horri- 
dus)  occupy  the  next  division  ;  and  their  fit 
neighbors  are,  in  succession,  three  large  Co- 
bra de  Capellos  from  £gypt,  an  Anaconda, 
60  fierce,  that  on  being  enraged  some  time 
ago,  he  bit  himself  severely  ;  six  horrid- 
looking  and  most  deadly  Puff- Adders,  also 
from  Egypt,  and  so  called  from  the  power 


possessed  by  them,  when  angered,  of  inflating 
their  bodies  to  the  size  of  a  man's  arm.  On 
the  same  side  are  six  immense  Boa  Constric- 
tors, just  now  shedding  their  skins,  which 
shows  them  off  to  great  advantage.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  serpents 
the  idea  of  everything  that  is  horrible  and 
repulsive — notions  applicable  indeed  to  the 
Puff- Adders  and  that  tribe,  but  certainly  not 
to  the  Boas  and  Pythons,  for  the  variety  and 
lustre  of  their  colors  bear  out  that  noble  de- 
scription of  Milton, — 

**  On  his  rear 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds  that  towered, 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze !  his  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes, 
With  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redandant." 

Several  specimens  of  Cleopatra's  Asp 
{Cerastes  Hasselquislii),  (the  first  brought 
to  this  country,)  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  flat  broad  head  of  each  is  pro- 
vided with  two  horny  processes  immediately 
above  the  eyes ;  and  as  these  snakes  have  a 
habit  of  burrowing  in  the  sand,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely conceal  the  body  and  head,  these 
processes  may  serve  to  give  timely  warning 
of  their  vicinity,  for  if  trod  upon,  their  bite 
would  be  very  severe,  if  not  fatal.  Accord- 
ing to  good  testimony,  this  species  will  con- 
tinue for  days  together  in  one  position,  and 
as  it  never  seeks  to  avoid  danger,  however 
imminent,  its  presence  is  often  only  discover- 
ed when  the  foot  which  has  trampled  on  it 
is  seized.  It  retains  its  hold  with  great 
tenacity,  and  considerable  exertion  is  often 
required  to  detach  the  asp.  This  is  a  pecu- 
liarity characteristic  of  the  viper  tribe,  and 
is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  its  having  been 
a  poisonous  serpent  which  bit  St.  Paul  at 
Melita,  it  being  described  as  hanging  on  his 
hand  after  fastening  thereon.  The  Asp  has 
a  singular  mode  of  progression — a  lateral 
wriggling  of  the  whole  body,  causing  it  to 
advance  sideways  like  a  crab.  Besides  these 
mentioned,  there  are  numerous  other  serpents 
great  and  small,  now  introduced  for  the  first 
time,  and  not  yet  named. 

Not  less  rich  is  the  collection  in  Lizards. 
There  b  a  huge  Iguana  from  the  West  In- 
dies, the  flesh  of  which  is  very  palatable,  and 
is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  They 
Uve  principally  in  trees,  and  have  the  power 
of  changing  their  hues  according  to  the 
color  of  the  spot  on  which  they  happen  to 
rest.         -  « 

In  aaother»cage  is  a  very  rare  and  acUizB 
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black  and  white  carniyorous  Lizard,  which  is 
continually  whining  and  scratching  against 
its  cage,  presenting  a  great  contrast  to  three 
huge  brown  Lizards,  his  immediate  neighbors, 
who  are  remarkable  for  their  sluggishness. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  room  are  numerous 
specimens  of  the  little  ffyla,  or  Tree  Frog, 
very  beautiful  creatures,  dwelling  amidst  the 
foliage  of  the  woods  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
anH,  like  the  Chamehon  and  Iguana,  changing 
their  hues  in  accordance  with  the  colors  of 
surrounding  objects. 

There  are  other  very  curious  Frogs  and 
Lizards,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  edible 
Snails,  which  hold  so  high  a  place  in  the  es- 
timation of  continental  gastronomes.  Ex- 
cept when  roused  by  hunger,  the  Serpents 
are  generally  in  a  state  of  torpor  during  the 
day,  but  as  night  draws  on,  they,  in  common 
with  other  wild  denizens  of  the  forest,  are 
roused  into  activity.  In  their  native  state 
the  Boas  then  lie  in  wait,  coiled  round  the 
branches  of  trees,  ready  to  spring  upon  the 
antelopes  and  other  prey  as  they  pass 
through  the  leafy  glades ;  and  the  smaller 
serpents  silently  glide  from  branch  to  branch 
in  quest  of  birds  on  which  to  feed.  As  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  rep- 
tile-house by  night,  we  will  describe  the 
strange  scene. 

About  ten  o'clock  one  evenbg  during  the 
last  spring,  in  company  with  two  naturalists 
of  eminence,  we  entered  that  apartment.  A 
small  lantern  was  our  only  light,  and  the 
faint  illumination  of  this  imparted  a  ghastly 
character  to  the  scene  before  us.  The  clear 
plate-glass  which  faces  the  cages  was  invisi- 
ble, and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
monsters  were  in  confinement,  and  the  spec- 
tators secure.  Those  who  have  only  seen 
the  Boas  a\id  Pythons,  the  Rattlesnakes  and 
Cobras,  lazily  hanging  in  festoons  from  the 
forks  of  the  trees  in  the  dens,  or  sluggishly 
coiled  up,  can  form  no  conception  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  actions  of  the  same  creatures 
at  night.  The  huge  Boas  and  Pythons  were 
chasing  each  other  in  every  direction,  whisk- 
ing about  the  dens  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  sometimes  clinging  in  huge  coils 
round  the  branches,  anon  entwining  each 
other  in  massive  folds,  then  separating  they 
would  rush  over  and  under  the  branches, 
hissing  and  lashing  their  tails  in  hideous 
sport.  Ever  and  anon,  thirsty  with  their  ex- 
ertions, they  would  approach  the  pans  con- 
taining water,  and  drink  eagerly,  lapping  it 
with  their  forked  tongues.  As  our  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  19  the  darkness,  we  per- 
oeived  objects  better,  and  on  t^  uppermost 


branch  of  the  tree  in  the  den  of  the  biggest 
serpent,  we  perceived  a  pigeon  quietly  roost- 
ing, apparently  indifferent  alike  to  the  tur- 
moil which  was  going  on  around,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  monster  whose  meal  it  was 
soon  to  form.  In  the  den  of  one  of  the 
smaller  serpents  was  a  little  mouse,  whose 
panting  sides  and  fast- beating  heart  showed 
that  it,  at  least,  disliked  its  company.  Misery 
is  said  to  make  us  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows,  but  evil  must  be  the  star  of  that 
mouse  or  pigeon  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  the 
comrade  and  prey  of  a  serpent ! 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  not  lon^ 
since  at  the  Gardens,  showing  that  the  mouse 
at  times  has  the  best  of  it.  A  litter  of  rat- 
tlesnakes was  bom  in  the  Gardens,— curious 
little  active  things  without  rattles, — hiding 
imder  stones,  or  coiling  together  in  compli- 
cated knots,  with  their  clustering  heads  re- 
sembling Medusa's  locks.  It  came  to  pass 
that  a  mouse  was  put  into  the  cage  for  the 
breakfast  of  the  mamma,  but  she  not  bemg 
hungry,  took  no  notice.  The  poor  mouse 
gradually  became  accustomed  to  its  strange 
companions,  and  would  appear  to  have  been 
pressed  by  hunger,  for  it  actually  nibbled 
away  a  great  part  of  the  jaw  of  one  of  the 
little  rattlesnakes,  so  that  it  died ! — perhaps 
the  first  instance  of  such  a  turning  of  the 
tables.  An  interesting  fact  was  proved  by 
thid,  namely,  that  these  reptiles  when  young 
are  quite  defenceless,  and  do  not  acquire 
either  the  power  of  injuring  others,  or  of 
using  their  rattles,  until  their  adolescence. 

During  the  time  we  were  looking  at  these 
creatures,  all'sorts  of  odd  noises  were  heard; 
a  strange  scratching  against  the  glass  would 
be  Audible;  'twas  the  Carnivorous  Lizard 
endeavoring  to  inform  us  that  it  was  a  fast 
day  with  him,  entirely  conti-ary  to  his  incli- 
nation. A  sharp  hiss  would  startle  us  from 
another  quarter,  and  we  stept  back  involun- 
tarily as  the  lantern  revealed  the  inflated  hood 
and  threatening  action  of  an  angry  cobra. 
Then  a  rattlesnake  would  take  umbrage,  and, 
sounding  an  alarm,  would  make  a  stroke 
against  the  glass,  intended  for  our  person. 
The  fixed  gaze  too  from  the  brilliant  eyes  of 
the  huge  Pythons,  was  more  fascinating  than 
pleasant,  and  the  scene,  taking  it  altogether, 
more  exciting  than  agreeable.  Each  of  the 
spectators  involuntarily  stooped  to  make  sure 
that  his  trowsers  were  well  strapped  down  ; 
and,  as  if  our  nerves  were  jesting,  a  strange 
sensation  would  every  now  and  then  be  felt, 
resembling  the  twining  of  a  small  snake  about 
the  legs.  Just  before  leaving  the  house,  a 
great  dor  beetle  which  had  flown  in,  attract- 
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ed  by  the  light,  struck  with  some  force  against 
our  right  ear ;  startled  indeed  we  were,  for 
at  the  moment  our  impression  was  that  it 
was  some  member  of  the  Happy  Family 
around  us  who  had  favored  us  with  a  mark 
of  his  attention. 

In  feeding  the  larger  serpents,  the  Boas 
and  Pythons,  some  care  is  necessary  lest  such 
an  accident  should  occur  as  that  which  befell 
Mr.  Cops,  of  the  Lion  Office  in  the  Tower, 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Cops  was  holding  a 
fowl  to  the  head  of  the  largest  of  the  five 
snakes  which  were  then  there  kept;  the 
snake  was  changing  its  skin,  consequently, 
being  nearly  blind  (for  the  skin  of  the  eye  is 
changed  with  the  rest,)  it  darted  at  the  fowl 
but  missed  it,  and  seized  the  keeper  by  the 
left  thumb,  coiling  round  his  arm  and  neck 
in  a  moment,  and  fixing  itself  by  its  tail  to 
one  of  the  posts  of  its  cage,  thus  giving  itself 
greater  power.  Mr.  Cops,  who  was  alone, 
did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  imme- 
diately attempted  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
powerful  constriction  by  getting  at  the  ser- 
pent's head ;  but  the  serpent  had  so  knotted 
itself  upon  its  own  head,  that  Mr.  Cops 
could  not  reach  it,  and  had  thrown  himself 
upon  the  floor  in  order  to  grapple,  with  great- 
er success,  with  his  formidable  opponent, 
when  fortunately,  two  other  keepers  came 
in  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  struggle 
even  then  was  severe,  but  at  length, they 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  teeth  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  relieving  Mr.  Cops  from  his  peril- 
ous situation;  two  broken  teeth  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  thumb,  the  wounds  soon 
healed,  and  no  further  inconvenience  followed. 
Still  more  severe  was  the  contest  which  took 
place  between  a  negro  herdsman,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Abson,  for  many  years  Governor  at 
Fort  William,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This 
man  was  seized  by  a  huge  python  whilst 
passing  through  a  wood.  The  serpent  fixed 
his  fangs  in  his  thigh,  but  in  attempting  to 
throw  himself  round  his  body,  fortunately 
became  entangled  with  a  tree,  and  the  man 
being  thus  preserfed  from  a  state  of  com- 
pression which  would  have  instantly  rendered 
him  powerless,  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  cut  with  a  large  knife  which  he  carried 
about  him,  deep  gashes  in  the  neck  and 
throat  of  his  antagonist,  thereby  killing  him, 
and  disengaging  himself  from  his  frightful 
situation.  He  never  afterwards,  however, 
recovered  the  use  of  the  limb,  which  had 
sustained  considerable  injury  from  the  fangs 
and  mere  force  of  the  jaws,  and  for  many 
years  limped  about  the  fort,  a  living  example 
of  the  prowess  of  these  fearful  aerpwrtt. 


The  true  Booi,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are 
restricted  to  America,  the  name  Python  be- 
ing given  to  the  laree  serpents  of  Africa  and 
India.  It  is  related  by  rliny  that  the  army 
of  Regulus  was  alarmed  by  a  huge  serpent, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  in  length. 
This  account  is  doubtful ;  but  there  is  a  well- 
authenticated  instance  of  the  destruction  of  a 
snake  above  sixty-two  feet  long,  whilst  in  the 
act  of  coilmg  itself  round  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  snakes  at  the  gardens  will  generally  be 
found  coiled  and  twined  together  in  large 
clusters,  probably  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 
Dr.  Carpenter  knew  an  instance  in  which  no 
less  than  thirteen  hundred  of  our  English 
harmless  snakes  were  found  in  an  old  lime  kiln ! 
The  baUUe^  which  ensued  can  better  be  ima- 
gined than  described. 

The  cobras,  the  puff-adders,  and  some  of  the 
other  highly- venomous  serpents  are  princi- 
pally found  in  rocky  and  sandy  places,  and 
very  dangerous  they  are.  Mr.  Gould,  the 
eminent  ornithologist,  had  a  most  narrow 
escape  of  his  life  when  in  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia :  there  is  a  serpent  found  in  those  arid 
wastes,  whose  bite  is  fatal  in  an  mcredibly 
short  time,  and  it  springs  at  an  object  with 
great  force.  Mr.  Gould  was  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  his  party,  when  suddenly  a  native 
who  was  with  him  screamed  out,  **  Oh  !  mas- 
sa  !  dere  big  snake  1"  Mr.  Gould  started, 
and  putting  his  foot  in  a  hole,  nearly  fell  to 
the  ground.  At  that  instant  the  snake  made 
his  spring,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  stum- 
ble, would  have  struck  him  in  the  face ;  as  it 
was,  it  passed  over  his  head,  and  was  shot 
before  it  could  do  further  mischief.  It  was  a 
large  snake,  of  the  most  venomous  sort,  and 
the  natives  gathered  round  the  sportsman 
anxiously  inquiring  if  it  had  bitten  him  ? 
Finding  it  had  not,  all  said  they  thought  he 
was  "  good  for  dead,"  when  they  saw  the 
reptile  spring. 

There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge,  perhaps, 
in  which  prejudices  adhere  with  so  much 
tenacity,  nor  in  which  the  general  public  are 
so  little  informed,  as  the  organization  and 
habits  of  serpents.  This  doubtless  arises 
from  the  absence  of  these  reptiles  in  any 
number  from  public  or  private  menageries, 
so  that  but  few  opportunities  have  hitherto 
been  afforded  of  gaining  instruction  in  that 
branch  of  Natural  History.  In  this  respect 
the  collection  at  the  Gardens  will  be  very 
valuable,  and  will  do  much  to  explode  errora 
and  impart  coirect  information.  Nine  out  of 
ten  persons  do  not  know  the  ordinary  harm- 
less snake  of  this  island  from  the  poisonous 
adder,  and.  the  strangest  ignorance  yet  exiata 
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respecting  the  stroctiire  of  that  cUat.  Of 
this  we  had  two  stnking  examples  whilst 
waiting  in  the  reptHe-hoase :  a  respectable- 
looking  artisan,  with  a  wife  and  three  child- 
ren, came  in,  and  presently  he  began  in  an 
oracular  tone  to  lionize  his  Camilj.  One  of 
the  rattlesnakes  happened  to  ribrate  his 
tongne,  after  the  manner  of  his  tribe,  when 
the  father  exclaimed,  **  There !  you  see  that ! 
now  if  tliai  snake  were  to  touch  anybody 
with  that  sting  of  his,  he'd  be  dead  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  hye  ! — that  sting  is  the  most 
venomtstist  thing  in  nator !"  Another  group 
were  watching  the  asps  as  they  wriggled 
about,  and  one  remarked,  '^  I  s'pose  they  be 
deadly  poisonous?"  A  friend  rejoined, 
"  Lor'  bless  you,  nothing  so  deadly  as  the 
blindworm.  I've  heard  say  that  if  a  dog  be 
stung  by  a  blind  worm,  he'd  be  dead  in  no 
time."  The  tenacity  of  life  of  popular  errors 
is  perfectly  wonderful ;  and,  curious  enough, 
the  blunders  of  these  worthy  men  were  pre- 
valent at  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  shared 
by  him.  A  more  harmless  creature  than  the 
bUnd  worm,  or  slow  worm  (as  it  is  someUmes 
called),  does  not  exist,  although  from  time 
immemorial  it  has  had  the  mbiortuneto  pos- 
sess an  evil  reputation.  The  great  poet 
speaks  of 

**  Adder's  fork  and  blindworm's  fting." 

Hermenia  also  says  to  Demetrius  - — 

**  And  hast  thou  killed  him  sleeping  ?    Oh,  brave 
touch. 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder  do  so  much  ? 
An  adder  did  it ;  for  mth  doubter  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung." 

The  expression  *' sting,"  as  applied  to 
snakes,  is  altogether  incorrect;  the  tongue 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  infliction  of  injury. 
Serpents  bite,  and  the  difference  between  the 
harmless  and  venomous  serpents  generally  is 
simply  this ;  the  mouths  of  the  harmless 
snakes  and  the  whole  tribe  of  boas  are  pro- 
vided with  sharp  teeth,  but  no  fangs;  their 
bite,  therefore,  is  innocuous ;  the  poisonous 
serpents,  on  the  other  hand,  have  two  poison- 
fangs  attached  to  the  upper  jaw,  which  lie  flat 
upon  the  roof  the  mouth  when  not  in  use, 
and  are  concealed  by  a  fold  of  the  skin.  In 
each  fang  is  a  tube,  which  opens  near  the 
point  of  the  tooth  by  a  fissure ;  when  the 
creature  is  irritated  the  fangs  are  at  once 
erected.  The  poison  bag  is  placed  beneath 
the  muscles  which  act  on  tbe  lower  jaw,  so 
that  when  the  fangs  are  strucii  into  the  victim 
the  poison  is  injected  with  much  force  to  the 
yerj  bottom  of  the  wound. 


But  how  do  Boa  Constrictors  swallow  goats 
and  antelopes,  and  other  large  animals  whole  ? 
The  process  is  very  simple;  the  lower  jaw  is 
not  united  to  the  upper,  but  b  hung  to  a 
long  stalk-shaped  bone,  on  which  it  b  mova- 
ble, and  thb  bone  b  attached  to  the  skull 
by  ligaments,  susceptible  of  extraordinary  ex- 
tension.    The  process  by  which  these  ser- 
pents take  and  swallow  their  prey  has  been 
so  graphically  described  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  *' Zoological  Journal,"  by  that  very 
able  naturafist   and  graceful  writer,  W.  J. 
Broderip,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  that  we  shall  trans- 
[  cribe  it,  being  able,  from  frequent  ocular  de- 
monstration, to  vouch  for  its  correctness.     A 
large  buck  rabbit  was  introduced  into  the 
cage  of  a  Boa  Constrictor  of  great  size  : — 
"  The  snake  was  down  and  motionless  in  a 
moment.   There  he  lay  like  a  ]og»  without  one 
symptom  of  life,  save  that  which  glared  in 
the  small  bright  eye  twinkling  in  hb  depress- 
ed head.     The  rabbit  appeared  to  take  no 
notice  of  him,  but  presently  b^an  to  walk 
about  the  cage.     The  snake  suddenly,  but 
almost  imperceptibly,  turned  hb  head  accord- 
ing to  the  rabbit's  movements,  as  if  to  keep 
the  object  within  the  range  of  hb  eye.     At 
length  the  rabbit,  totally  unconscious  of  hb 
situation,  approached  the  ambushed   head. 
The  snake  dashed   at  him  like  lightning. 
There  was  a  blow — a  scream — and  instantly 
the  victim  was  locked  in  the  coils  of  the  ser* 
pent.     Thb  was  done  almost  too  rapidly  for 
the  eye  to  follow ;  at  one  instant  the  snake 
was  motionless — the  next  he  was  one  con- 
geries of  coils  round  his  prey.     He  had  seized 
the  rabbit  by  the  neck  just  under  the  ear, 
and   was   evidently  exerting  the    strongest 
pressure  round  the  thorax  of  the  quadruped  ; 
thereby  preventing  the  expansion  of  the  chest, 
and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  anterior 
extremities   of  motion.      The   rabbit   never 
cried  after  the  first  seizure ;  he  lay  with  his 
hind  legs  stretched  out,  still  breathing  with 
difficulty,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  motion  of 
his  flanks.     Presently  he  made  one  desperate 
struggle  with  his  hind  legs ;  but  the  snake 
cautiously  applied  another  coil  with  such  dex- 
terity as  completely  to  manacle  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  in  about  eight  minutes  the  rab- 
bit was  quite  dead.     The  snake  then  gradu- 
ally and  carefully  uncoiled  himself,  and  find- 
ing that  his  victim  moved  not,  opened  his' 
mouth,  let  go  his  hold,  and  placed  bis  head 
opposite  the  fore-part  of  the  rabbit.     The 
boa,  generally,  I  haVe  observed,  begins  with 
the  head ;  but  in  this  instance,  the  serpent 
having  begun  with  the  fore-legs,  was  longer 
in  gorging  hb  prey  than  usual,  and  In  conse- 
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quence  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  awk- 
ward position  of  the  rabbit,  the  dilatation  and 
secretion  of  lubricating  mucus  were  excessive. 
The  serpent  first  got  the  fore-legs  into  his 
mouth ;  he  then  coiled  himself  round  the  rab- 
bit, and  appeared  to  draw  out  the  dead  body 
through  his  fold ;  he  then  began  to  dilate  his 
jaws,  and  holding  the  rabbit  firmly  in  a  coil, 
as  a  point  of  resistance,  appeared  to  exercise 
at  intervals  the  whole  of  his  anterior  muscles 
in  protruding  his  stretched  jaws  and  lubri- 
cated mouth  and  throat,  at  first  against,  and 
soon  after  gradually  upon  and  over  his  prey. 
When  the  prey  was  completely  engulphed, 
the  serpent  lay  for  a  few  moments  with  his 
dislocated  jaws  still  dropping  with  the  mucus 
which  had  lubricated  the  parts,  and  at  this 
time  he  lookea  quite  sufficiently  disgusting. 
He  then  stretched  out  his  neck,  and  at  the 


same  moment  the  muscles  seemed  to  push 
the  prey  further  downwards.  After  a  ^w 
efforts  to  replace  the  parts,  the  jaws  appear- 
ed much  the  same  as  they  did  previous  to  the 
monstrous  repast." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  offer  a  remark 
which  visiters  to  the  Gardens  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  ;  the  glass  which  encloses 
the  cages  b  incapable  of  being  broken  by 
any  efforts  of  the  serpents  themselves,  but 
we  have  seen  many  persons  rapping  on  it 
with  sticks  and  parasols  to  irritate  those 
creatures.  An  accidental  push  from  behind, 
or  too  sharp  a  blow,  might  break  the  glass, 
and  the  consequence,  of  the  escape  of  half-a- 
dozen  angry  Puff- Adders,  a  leash  of  lively 
Rattlesnakes,  or  even  a  couple  of  active  Boa 
Constrictors  into  a  crowded  room,  might  be 
exceedingly  unpleasant. 


-»4- 


►♦♦- 


From   DolmaD't  Mafasine. 


LINES  ON  A  FAVORITE  TREE. 


Oh  life,  what  art  thou  t  but  a  spaD, 
Curtailed,  alas !  to  mortal  mau. 
Since  first  the  human  race  began 

In  Eden's  vale : — 
Then  like  the  oak,  now  sere  and  wan 

Like  willow  pale. 

Yet  would  I  be  to  thee  resigned. 
If  I  could  through  my  ioumej  find 
A  faithful  friend,  to  tell  my  mind, 

And  hear  my  moan : 
One,  only  one,  has  been  so  kind — 

But,  ah !  he's  gone. 

Alas  !  poor  neighbor  sycamore. 
How  Fve  watched  thee  from  my  door, 
How  oft  surveyed  thee  o'er  and  o'er 

In  beauty  bright ; 
Till  rude  hands  from  my  presence  tore 

Thee,  my  delight 

Thou  wert  to  me  from  heat  a  screen ; 
Thy  ample  leaves  a  guard  have  been, 
While  I  admired  thy  lovely  green 

Beneath  thy  shade ; 
And  zephyr,  opening  leaves  between, 

Heaven  displayed 


Thy  boughs  a  roof,  thy  trunk  a  stay, 
Thou  oft  hast  heard  me  sigh  and  pray, 
Lamenting  friendship  far  away,^ — 

Too  far,  alas  I 
Could  I  have  thought  thy  fated  day 

So  nigh  thee  was  t 

Wherein  hast  thou,  dear  tree,  offended  ? 
Thou*  wert  not  old,  nor  bent,  nor  rended ; 
Thy  stately  branches  wide  extended 

Thy  stem  aroand : 
But  now  thy  day  of  pride  is  ended 

Low  on  the  ground. 

Thy  fate,  fall'n  tree,  will  soon  be  mine ; 
lliou  art  cut  down  while  in  thy  .prime : 
Fate  only  leaves  me  to  repine 

The  loss  of  shade 
A  little  longer ; — then  resign 

The  grief  thou'st  made. 

Fve  watohed  thy  budding  leaves  in  spring, 
Trained  flowers  thy  stem  encircling. 
And  listened  to  the  robin  iing 

So  sweet  and  clear : 
111  now  lament,  till  echoes  ring, 

With  many  a  tear. 
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THE  FATHER  OF  THE  QUEEN. 


It  would  seem,  indeed,  tbat  Edward«  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  was  really,  as  Dr.  Matoa 
styled  him,  **  a  most  princely-minded  man ;" 
not  merely  a  prince  by  birth  and  station,  but 
a  prince  also  among  the  lofty  aristocracy  of 
noble  minds.  As  his  life  was  a  troubled  and 
eventful  one,  and  his  memory  has  been  long 
lying  under  some  unmerited  suspicbns,  it  is 
highly  proper  that  an  authentic  record  of  his 
actual  deeds  and  character  should  be  ren- 
dered public,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  reason- 
able curiosity,  and  also  as  a  means  of  vindi- 
eating  a  reputation  that  has  been  in  some 
respects  aspersed  and  unfairly  represented. 

Such  a  record,  having  every  appearance  of 
faithfulness  and  credibility,  Mr.  Neale  has 
here  produced.  He  had  many  qualifications 
for  the  work.  He  knew  the  Duke ;  retains 
an  "indeUble  recollection  of  his  courtesy  and 
kindness,"  during  a  certain  "memorable  in- 
terview;" has  been  at  different  times  ac- 
quainted with  several  persons  competent  to 
speak  of  his  habits,  peculiarities,  and  circum- 
stances ;  had  opportunities  of  gaining  large 
access  to  documents  necessary  to  be  con- 
sulted ;  possessed  sufficient  industry  and  pa- 
tience for  their  due  investigation,  and  the 
needful  ability  for  arranging  and  reproducing 
them  in  a  shape  readable  and  convenient :  he 
is,  moreover,  a  man  of  evident  candor  and 
calm  judgment;  knows  and  respects  all  the 
conventional  amenities  ;  and  has  the  aptitude 
and  talent  requisite  for  a  delicate  handling  of 
his  subject.  His  object,  as  he  affirms,  is  "  to 
do  justice  to  a  noble-minded  man,"  whom  he 
conceives  to  have  been  throughout  his  life 
"most  harshly,  unfairly,  and  spitefully 
treated."  By  such  a  sentence,  Mr.  Neale 
evidently  casts  blame  on  somebody ;  and  it 
is  only  fair  that  it  should  fall  where  it  is  due: 
this  is  his  intention,  and  for  the  rest  he  leaves 
his  book  to  fate. 

Feeling  the  interest  of  the  work,  and  sup- 
posing that  sundry  readers — in  these  days  of 
competition,  agricultural  hardship,  over- pop- 
ulation, dreadful  stress  of  pauperism,  and  a 
ruinous  weight  of  taxes — may  not  care  to 
spend  fourteen  shillings  on  a  single  volume. 


it  is  proposed,  for  their  benefit,  to  select  some 
of  the  main  particulars  it  contiuns,  and  to 
present  them  for  larger  circulation  in  the 
present  pages.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind 
the  straitness  of  our  space,  the  severe  brevity 
that  must  be  practised,  and  believe  that  we 
design  to  do  the  utmost  that  lb  possible  for 
his  curiosity ;  and  then,  perhaps,  he  may  re- 
alize a  state  of  mind  which  may  incline  him 
to  be  thankful  for  what  he  ofets. 

Edward  Augustus,  fourth  son  of  George 
HI.,  was  bom  at  Buckingham  House,  at 
noon,  on  the  second  of  November,  1767.  In 
allusion  to  his  birth,  he  was  sometimes  heard 
to  say, — "  My  arrival  was  somewhat  mal-a- 
propos.  The  month  was  gloomy,  November; 
the  court  was  enveloped  m  gloom,  for  it  was 
a  season  of  mourning ;  one  of  my  uncles,  a 
great  favorite  with  my  father,  was  then  lying 
dead  in  his  coffin ;  his  funeral,  in  fact,  took 
place  some  twenty- four  hours  after  my  birth. 
Sometimes  the  thought  has  crossed  me, 
whether  my  inopport  une  appearance  was  not 
ominous  of  the  life  of  gloom  and  struggle 
which  awaited  me." 

*'  The  Duke's  childhood,"  says  Mr.  Neale, 
"  as  that  of  princes  generally,  may  be  passed 
over  as  affording  little  scope  for  observation ; 
but  at  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  an  earnest  and  judicious 
instructor,  Mr.  Fisher,  subsequently  Canon 
of  Windsor,  and  successively  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter and  Salisbury."  This  gentleman  wor- 
thily fulfilled  his  trust,  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  a  long  life  to  cherish  the  most  affec- 
tionate feelings  of  regard  for  his  royal  pupil. 
In  1824,  at  a  party  in  his  own  house,  in 
Lower  Seymour  Street,  the  good  bishop  en- 
tertained his  guests  with  some  of  his  recol- 
lections of  the  prince,  referring  to  the  period 
of  his  early  life.  "I  may  well  be  proud  of 
him,"  said  he;  "a  prince  with  whom  the 
love  of  truth  was  paramount  to  every  con- 
sideration ;  a  prince  whom  nothing  could  in- 
duce to  dissemble ;  even  in  childhood  it  was 
the  same.  At  Kew  Palace  there  was  a  time- 
piece, highly  prized  by  George  III. :  it  was 
a  clumsy  affair ;  there  was  nothing  particular 
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in  'its  construction,  or  ingenious  about  its 
movement.  The  only  attraction  it  possessed 
arose  from  its  historical  associations.  It  had 
belonged,  if  my  memory  rightly  serves  me, 
to  the  youthful  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of 
Queen  Anne.  One  morning  the  pedestal  of 
this  relic  was  found  vacant,  and  the  timepiece 
itself  lying  on  the  ground,  a  wreck.  It  had 
been  battered  by  some  heavy  instrument, 
and  lay  shivered  in  fragments.  Repair  was 
hopeless.  The  dial  was  damped  irrepara- 
bly. The  king's  displeasure  was  not  light ; 
and  immediate  inquiries  were  instituted. 
They  issued  in  no  satisfactory  result ;  the 
culprit  could  not  even  be  guessed  at ;  no 
one  had  witnessed  the  disaster;  no  one 
could  explain  its  occurrence.  After  many 
hours  elapsed,  by  mere  chance  a  question 
was  put  to  Prince  Edward.  **  I  did  it,"  was 
the  instant  and  unhesitating  reply.  **  But," 
said  one  party  [probably  the  tutor],  anxious 
to  screen  the  intrepid  boy, — "  your  royal 
highness  did  it  by  accident  ?"  "  No  ;  I  did  it 
intentionally."  "  But  your  royal  highnestf re- 
grets what  you  have  done  ?'*  •*  No  ;  not  at 
all."  "  Not  sorry  ?"  **  No ;  I  may  be  sorry 
for  it  to-morrow,  but  I  certainly  am  not 
sorry  for  it  now."  It  was  impossible  to  get 
over  this  avowal.  The  Prince  was  punished, 
and  not  slightlif.  But  when,**  added  the 
Bishop,  **  was  it  otherwise,  in  childhood  or 
manhood? — when  and  where?"  Emphatic 
interrogatory ! — which,  had  it  been  uttered 
sooner,  might  have  prevented  Mr.  Fisher 
from  knowing  the  comforts  of  a  bishopric. 
The  capacious  memory  that  retained  a  lively 
recollection  of  a  "  Pigeon  Paley,"  might 
easily  have  remembered  (for  no  good)  the 
insinuated  censure  of  the  Prince's  tutor. 

Having  chosen  the  profession  of  arms,  the 
princt*,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  sent  to 
Luneburg,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  electo- 
rate of  Hanover,  tliere  to  prosecute  his  mili- 
tary studies,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Baron  Wangenheim.  **  Farmer  George,"  as 
the  prince  amusingly  styled  his  father, 
granted  him  an  annual  allowance  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  most  of  which,  however,  was 
privately  appropriated  by  the  "Governor:** 
the  said  Baron  being  of  opinion  that  it  was 
the  best  policy  for  himself  to  keep  his  pupil 
short  of  cash.  "  One  guinea  and  a-half  per 
week,  sometimes  melted  down  by  ibilitary 
forfeits  to  twenty-two  shillings,*'  was  all  that 
found  its  way  into  the  prince's  purse  for  per- 
sonal expenses  of  every  description.  Rather 
tight  reining  for* a  colt  of  the  royal  blood! 
Meanwhile,  his  "military  duties'  were  en- 
forced with  unrelenting  punctuality  and  se- 
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verity.  There  was  no  pause  or  respite  in  the 
grim  old  Baron's  discipline.  The  order  of 
every  day  was  "parade  and  drill ;"  parade 
and  drill  to  the  utmost  weariness  of  soul  and 
body.  A  spirited  sprig  of  royalty,  not  unna- 
turally, found  such  a  kind  of  destiny  a  bore. 
He  grew  dis^sted  with  the  "Governor;" 
disgusted  with  wretched,  poverty-stricken, 
gloomy,  insufferable  old  Luneburg ;  disgusted 
with  his  "  professional  duties  ;"  m  every  re- 
spect immeasurably  disgusted. 

After  a  year*s  residence  at  Luneburg,  the 
prince  was  removed  to  Hanover,  where 
apartments  were  provided  for  him  in  one  of 
the  royal  palaces.  "It  was  a  change  of 
scene,'  said  he,  "  but  with  it  came  no  reme- 
dy of  existing  evils.  The  same  niggardly 
all6wance  was  dealt  ouj; ;  the  same  system  of 
espionage  was  carried  on;  my  letters  were 
intercepted  ;  several  never  reached  the  King ; 
he  was  displeased  at  my  apparently  undutiuil 
silence ;  false  representations  were  made  to 
him  respecting  my  conduct :  I  was  described 
to  him  as  recklessly  extravagant.  I  had  the 
means  of  being  so,  undoubtedly,  on  a  giunea 
and  a  half  a- week !  Much  of  the  estranee- 
ment  between  my  royal  parent  and  myself-— 
much  of  the  sorrow  of  my  after  life,  may  be 
ascribed  to  that  most  unwise  and  most  un- 
called-for sojourn  in  the  electorate.'* 

Nevertheless,  the  sojourn  at  Hanover  and 
Luneburg  was  not  wholly  overshadowed  with 
disgust  and  gloom.  The  close  of  it  was 
rather  pleasantly  lit  up  by  a  little  candle- 
light of  professional  promotion.  On  the  dOth 
of  May,  1786,  he  learns  that  he  has  been 
gazetted  Colonel  in  the  army  by  brevet.  On 
the  3d  of  the  following  month  he  is  elected 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  Luneburg  and  Han- 
over shall  soon  be  things  of  simple  recollec- 
tion. In  October,  1787,  by  the  King's  com- 
mand, he  goes  into  quarters  at  Geneva.  Here 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  English  noblemen  of 
his  own  age.  "  The  charms  of  companionship 
there  awaited  him.  The  worth  of  youthful 
friendship  was  proffered  to  him.  In  the  situa- 
tion of  the  city  itself  there  was  much  to  interest 
him.  Nowhere  does  nature  appear  more  lovely 
and  attractive  than  on  the  shores  of  Leman  s 
lake.  And  marvellously  fair  is  the  city 
which  is  mirrored  in  its  crystal  waters." 

In  this  picturesque  environment,  a  prince, 
with  ready  money,  might  have  had  a  chance 
of  pleasantly  enjoying  life.  Unhappily,  the 
fate  of  Tantalus  was  a  doom  which  the  prince 
might  think  upon,  and  draw  comparisons. 
Although  the  sum  paid  to  the  old  Baron,  for 
maintaining  the  establishment  of  hb  royal 
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pupil,  was  now  six  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num, the  beggarly  dole  of  thirtj-one  and 
sixpence  was  all  that  the  younfir  colonel  re- 
ceived from  week  to  week  as  pnvate  pocket- 
money.  The  Baron  was  extremely  conside- 
rate of  the  cash,  and  liked  to  make  a  profit 
bj  his  undertakings.  The  Baron  shall  have 
praise  among  the  crafty,  but,  nevertheless, 
behold  the  consequences.  *'  From  not  having 
any  of  those  indulgences  allowed  him  which 
other  young  Englishmen  of  his  own  age, 
with  whom  he  was  living,  enjoyed,  and  who 
were  the  sons  of  private  gentlemen,  the  Duke 
incurred  debts  by  borrowing  money  to  pro- 
cure them  :*'  debts  which  were  a' burden  to 
him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  "  In 
truth,"  as  Mr.  Neale  remarks,  *'  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  income,  for  many  years,  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  style  of  living  which,  as  a 
prince,  he  was  called  upon  to  adopt,  was  a 
perpetual  and  unmerited  source  of  discomfort 
and  disquiet."  Till  he  came  to  reside  at 
Geneva  he  had  not  any  kind  of  equipage, 
nor  had  even  been  the  owner  of  a  hprse.  No 
rideable  sort  of  animal — unless,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  some  elderly  and  degenerate  don- 
key— could,  of  course,  be  purchasable  out  of 
an  income  so  unprincely  as  thirty-one  and 
sixpence  by  the  week,  liable  to  fines. 

Anybody  who  has  been  in  debt,  knows 
what  it  is  to  hear  a  knock  at  the  street  door. 
Debts,  when  the  debtor  is  a  prince,  may  be 
eatily  contracted,  but,  by  a  prince  extremely 
scant  of  cash,  cannot  so  readily  be  paid.  We 
suspect  his  royal  highness  came  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  astonishing  perseverance 
of  a  dun.  To  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood, 
extremely  well  disposed  to  pay,  but  always 
destitute  of  change,  the  frequent  visitations 
of  individuals  having  pecuniary  demands 
were  likely  to  grow  burdensome.  Appeals 
to  the  Baron  are  like  asking  compassion  of  a 
flint ;  appeals  to  the  paternal  majesty  are  not 
a  whit  the  more  successful.  The  prince  de- 
clares at  last :  **  I  have  so  seldom  found  a 
gracious  answer  to  any  of  the  little,  trifling 
requests  I  have  made  him,  that  I  am  now 
very  shy  of  asking."  Other  annoyances  are 
not  wanting:  his  valet  is  a  spy  upon  him, 
and  much  in  favor  with  the  Baron ;  the  Baron 
IS  a  sort  of  Satan  in  disguise,  and  obstinately 
opposes  liim  in  all  his  wishes,  right  or  wrong ; 
on  all  hands  he  feels  himself  most  miserably 
straitened.  What  were  it  advisable  for  a 
prince^  feeling  his  situation  to  be  intolerable, 
to  think  upon,  and  do  ?  It  occurs  to  him 
that,  like  the  young  man  ij^  the  parable,  he 
will  "  arise  and  go  unto  his  father,"  and  see 
what  kind  of  fatted  calf,  or  other  prodigal's 


provision,  will  be  there  prepared  for  him. 
He  is  BOW  of  age,  and  believes  himself  enti- 
tled to  an  impartial  hearing ;  perhaps  "  Far- 
mer George"  may  be  pleased  to  be  conside- 
rate. 

Accordingly,  on  a  certain  night  in  Janu- 
ary, 1790,  the  young  Prince  suddenly  arrives 
in  London,  taking  up  his  quarters  at  an  hotel 
in  King  Street,  St.  James's.  Notice  of  his 
arrival  is  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
immediately  goes  to  visit  him,  and  brings 
him  home  to  Carlton  House.  Here  the  two 
are  joined  by  the  Duke  of  York,  by  whom, 
it  is  agreed,  intelligence  of  the  event  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  King.  But  who  shall 
express  the  extreme  and  unappeasable  dis- 
pleasure of  his  majesty !  The  rage  of  Achilles 
is  understood  to  have  been  rather  terrible ; 
but  the  rage  of  George  III.  is  even  still  more 
awful  to  encounter.  Tremble  intensely,  O 
Edward !  for  thou  art  now  to  be  its  victim. 
To  every  extenuating  circumstance  suggested 
in  the  Prince's  favor  by  his  brothers — and  it 
seems  that  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  most  disinterested  and  affectionate — the 
King  sullenly  replied,  '*  Edward  has  quitted 
his  post  without  leave ;  he  is  now  in  England 
without  my  cognisance  or  consent.  His  pre- 
sence here  is  an  act  of  the  most  daring  and 
deliberate  disobedience ;  and  you  call  on  me 
to  sanction  it !  Not  so,"  said  his  majesty. 
And  the  majestic  mind  straightway  formed 
its  own  decision ;  a  decision  that  was  unal- 
terable, like  the  laws  of  the  Medea  and  Per- 
sians. For  thirteen  days,  th«  Prince  sought 
every  opportunity  to  see  the  King ;  but  pros- 
pered nothing  in  his  enterprise.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  he  received  a  sealed  oflBcial 
paper.  He  opened  it  with  impatience,  and 
read  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  a  per- 
emptory order  to — embark  for  Gibraltar 
within  the  space  of  four-and- twenty  hours ! 
On  the  night  of  his  departure,  he  was  al- 
lowed an  audience  of  fire  minutes,  and  then 
dismissed.  On  the  1st  of  February,  he  sailed 
from  England,  with  the  "  insignificant  sum  of 
500/,"  advanced  for  his  use  to  Captain 
Crawford.  "  He  did  not  receive  with  his 
orders  one  single  sentence  to  soothe,  to  cheer, 
or  to  satisfy  him  as  to  what  his  stated  allow- 
ance would  be  when  he  should  arrive  at  his 
destination.  Such  was  the  reception,  and 
such  the  treatment  measured  out  to  the 
Duke  of  Kent." 

"Now,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  "when  one  re- 
calls the  numerous  escapades  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  debts  which 
that  expensive  gentleman  contracted,  and 
which  were  again  and  again  defrayed  by  the 
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nation ;  the  messages  which,  in  rather  rapid 
succession,  came  down  to  parliament,  rela- 
tive to  the  pecuniary  difficulties,  perplexities, 
and  embarrassments  of  the  trst  gentleman  in 
Europe ;  the  manner  in  which  he  more  than 
once  contravened  the  royal  authority  and 
was  forgiven — hard  measure  seems  to  have 
been  dealt  out  to  the  youthful  Edward."  His 
offence,  considering  the  circumstances,  was 
of  quite  a  venial  description,  sin^ce  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  main  object 
was  personally  to  represent  his  position  to 
the  king,  and  thus  obtain  some  means  of  pro- 
viding for  his  pecuniary  obligations. 

As  no  opportunity  was  granted  him  for 
this  purpose,  and  no  provision  made  on  his 
account,  one  of  the  first  results  attendant  on 
his  new  appointment,  was  an  immediate 
increase  to  his  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  compelled  to  provide  his  outfit  at  an 
enormous  cost,  as  he  had  to  purchase  it  in  a 
colony,  at  prices  extravagantly  exceeding 
what  he  would  have  had  to  pay  in  Englano. 
Instead  of  paying  off  old  debts,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  avoid  contracting  new  ones. 
One  satisfaction,  however,  he  possessed  to 
comfort  him — he  was  everlastingly  quit  of 
the  old  Baron  ;  Governor  Wangenheim  could 
fret  and  worry  him  no  more.  He  had,  be- 
sides, the  fortune  to  be  placed  under  a  much 
more  generous  tutelage.  Colonel  Symes  was 
deputed  by  General  0  Hara,  then  in  command 
at  Gibraltar,  to  take  the  Prince  under  his 
special  superintendence.  In  the  Colonel  he 
finds  a  friend,  who  makes  repeated  efforts  to 
get  him  relieved  from  his  embarrassments. 
In  one  of  the  communications  sent  to  the 
Home  authorities,  there  is  this  admission  : — 
"The  Prince's  general  conduct  has  been 
perfectly  to  the  satisfaction  of  General 
O'Hara,  and  has  met  the  approbation  of  the 
whole  garrison."  If  the  Prince  had  any 
fault,  it  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  rather 
rigorous  discipline.  He  had  drawn  his  no- 
tions from  the  Baron,  the  only  military  dis- 
ciplinarian he  was  'hitherto  acquainted  with. 
These  notions,  it  is  said,  he  subsequently 
abandoned ;  though  it  is  admitted  that  while 
at  Gibraltar,  he  attached  too  much  conse- 
quence to  trifles.  While  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Fusilcers,  his  strict  habits  rendered  him  un- 
popular with  the  men.  Before  long,  repre- 
sentations relative  to  their  dissatisfaction 
were  transmitted  home,  and  the  result  was 
that  his  Royal  Highoes  t  was  shortly  ordered 
to  embark  with  bis  regiment  for  America. 
At  his  departure,  however,  the  officers  gave 
him  a  splendid  banquet,  at  a  cost  of  250/., 
when  the  warmest  assurances  of  esteem  for 


. 


his  character  and  person  were  unanimously 
presented  him.  In  an  account  of  the  ftte^ 
drawn  up  by  Captain  Fyers,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  allusion  is  made  to  the  unfavor- 
able representations  understood  to  have  been 
circulated  in  England  to  the  Prince's  preju- 
dice. **  WV,  however,"  says  the  writer, 
"  know  that  these  rumors  can  only  find  cre- 
dit amongst  those  that  are  strangers  to  his 
character.  His  conduct,  whilst  here,  has 
been  most  meritorious ;  and  were  we  to  in- 
quire what  young  man  in  Gibraltar*  has 
shown  himself  to  be  the  most  attentive  and 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties, 
as  well  as  the  most  regular  and  temperate  in 
his  private  hours,  ^the  answer  would  %be 
'Prince  Edward.' "  Such  a  testimony,  we 
suppose,  is  quite  sufficient  to  s^ow  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Prince  was  held  amonff 
those  to  whom  he  was  best  known  in  Gibral- 
tar. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Quebec  was  not  the 
pleasantest  change  of  climate.  That,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  endured,  had  his  ia« 
come  been  such  as  to  enable  him  to  provide 
for  his  pecuniary  engagements.  But  the 
most  arbitrary  and  inconsiderate  course  had 
been  all  alonij  pursued  toward  him.  After 
several  months  residence  at  Gibraltar,  he 
had  learned  that  his  yearly  allowance  was 
fixed  at  5,000/.  a  year — 1,000/.  /cm  than 
was  granted  to  Baron  Wangenheim  for  the 
expenses  of  his  establishment  at  Geneva, 
where  he  was  completely  under  the  control 
of  his  governor,  and  had  no  stately  appear- 
ances to  support ;  while  at  Gibraltar,  he  had 
"  a  definite  public  position  to  maintain,  with 
private  and  professional  claims  on  him  on  all 
sides."  Surely,  if  6,000/.  were  required  at 
Geneva,  5,000/.  was  miserably  inadequate 
at  Gibraltar.  On  quitting  for  America,  he 
entered  into  arrangements  with  his  creditors^ 
by  giving  bonds  to  them  for  sums  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  20,000/.,  payable  at  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  years.  He  was  induced  to 
take  this  course  under  the  impression  that  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  that  period  he  should  obtain 
his  **  parliamentary  establishment,"  and  from 
it  be  enabled  to  cancel  the  bonds,  the  inter- 
est of  which  was  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  paid 
quarterly — a  stipulation  faithfully  carried 
out,  but  which  absorbed  a  fifth  of  his  cur- 
rent income.  The  debts  incurred  at  Gibral- 
tar the  King  subsequently  undertook  to  dis- 
charge, but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never 
fulfilled  his  promise. 

After  his  arrival  in  America,  the  Prince 
found  that  his  position  as  a  prince  and  a  fiel<^ 
officer  was  utterly  incompatible   with    hS 
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means,  and  that  instead  of  diminishing  his 
difficulties,  he  was  daily  constrained  to  add 
to  them.  Living  in  such  a  coil  of  harrassing 
entanglements,  he  naturally  grew  anxious  for 
any  cnange  that  would  divert  his  attention 
from  them.  He  accordingly  sought,  and 
readily  obtained,  an  appointment  to  serve 
under  Sir  Charles  Grey,  who  was  then  en- 
in  th.e  reduction  of  the  French  in  the 


gaged 

West 


est  Indies.  On  joining  Sir  Charles,  an 
honorable  post  was  immediately  assigned 
him  ;  and  in  the  first  despatch  from  the  in- 
vaded island  of  Martinique,  he  is  described 
as  ''commanding  at  Camp'  la  Coste,  with 
great  spirit  and  activity." 

I)uring  the  progress  of  this  campaign,  his 
daring  bravery  procured  him  the  general  ad- 
miration of  his  companions  in  tne  contest. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  so  freely  exposed  himself  to  dan- 
ger as  to  obtain  an  unusual  degree  of  popular- 
ity among  the  soldiers.  At  the  capture  of 
Guadaloupe,  in  April,  1794,  the  Prince  led 
on  the  first  division,  consisting  of  the  first 
and  second  battalions  of  grenadiers,  and  100 
of  the  naval  battalion,  to  the  attack  of  the 
post  on  Mome  Marcot,  which  was  performed 
with  such  exactitude,  spirit,  and  ability, 
"  as,"  in  the  language  of  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
*'  to  do  the  officer  who  commanded  it,  and 
every  officer  and  soldier  under  him,  more 
honor  than  he  could  find  words  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of,  or  to  express  the  high  sense 
which  he  entertained  of  their  extraordinary 
merit  on  the  occasion." 

He  has  thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven, 
gained  a  creditable  reputation  for  skill  and 
courage  in  the  field.  The  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land  hears  of  it,  and  both  Houses  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  "  gallant  con- 
duct and  meritorious  exertions."     The  Irish 
Parhament  does  the  like ;  so  that,  as  far  as 
honor  goes,   the  Prince  may   deem  himself 
to  have    been  tolerably  rewarded.      Honor 
is   pleasant ;    but    then,   as    Falstaff    said, 
"  honor  cannot   set  a   leg.'*      It   has  **  no 
skill  in  surgery."     Neither  is  it  adequate  to 
replenish  one  s  finances.      To  a    prince   so 
utterly  "  hard  up,"  that  "  when  he  arrived 
at  Martinique  he  was  destitute  of  all  but  the 
clothes   upon    his    person,"    parliamentary 
praises  must  have  been  comparatively  indif- 
ferent.    Had  the  parlliment  been  pleased  to 
|rrant  that  long  expected  **  parliamentary  es- 
tablishment," it  would  have  done  something 
which  the  Prince  could  have  been  grateful  for. 
Whether  he  expected  it  at  this  period  does 
not  definitely  appear ;  but  there  were  prece- 
4lents  for  expecting  it  even  earlier,  since  his 


brother^  the  Duke  of  York,  had  obtained  hi$ 
provision  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
The  latter,  indeed,  received  16,000/.  in  addi- 
tion to  his  income,  as  mere  '^  pecuniary  assist- 
ance"— 10,000/.  of  which  was  given  to  help 
him  to  set  up  housekeeping.   Contrasted  with 
these  liberal  allowances,  the  indifferent  provi- 
sion made  for  Prince  Edward  indicates  a  neg- 
ligence of  his  interests  and  comfort  quite  un- 
worthy the  father  of  a  family.     One  asks, 
with  Mr.  Neale,  Whence  arose  this  insensi- 
bility to  his  position  ?     And,  as  the  Yankee 
said,  with  reference  to  an  inquiry  which  he 
made  in  the  halls  of  his  respected  ancestors 
— **  Echo  answers,  *  Really,  I  don't  know  V  " 
Mr.  Neale  gives  us  the  impression  that  the 
Prince  was  always  disliked  at  court ;  that  he 
was   distinctly  slighted  by  the   King,   and 
treated  with  a  systematic  dbregard  of  all  his 
natural  claims.     Whether  this  was  because 
the  Prince  was  supposed  to  have  liberal  po- 
litical tendencies,  or  whether  there  be  any 
other  reasons,  or  none  whatever,  to  account 
for  it,  Mr.  Neale  is  not  able  to  inform  us. 
The  Prince,  however,  had  an  impression  of 
his  own.     In  a  letter,  full  of  bitterness,  he 
says,  in  allusion  to  his  career  in  the  West  In- 
dies— "The  wish  entertained  about  me,  in 
certain  quarters^  when   serving  there,  was 
that  I  tniyht  fall"     Are  we  to  understand 
that  such  a  wish  was  attributed  to  George 
III.  ?    If  so,  one  cannot  suppose  that  Queen 
Victoria  can  much  respect  her  grandfather. 

The  West  India  campaign  having  been 
concluded,  his  Royal  Highness  received  or- 
ders to  return  to  Canada.  But  he  never 
took  a  step  without  increasing  his  embarrass- 
ments. An  extraordinary  combination  of  un- 
toward circumstances — the  loss  of  several 
equipments  through  capture  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  were  conveyed, — in  a  few  months 
added  to  his  debts  not  less  than  14,000/.  ;  a 
sum  completely  lost,  but  for  which  he  was 
nevertheless  answerable.  Upon  the  whole, 
when  he  quitted  North  America,  he  was  far 
more  seriously  involved  than  when  he  en- 
tered it.  An  unsuspected  circumstance, 
which  occasioned  his  departure,  was  proba- 
biibly  a  relief  to  him.  In  October,  1798,  as 
he  was  "  returning  from  a  field-day  of  the 
garrison,"  he  sustained  an  accident  from  the 
falling  of  his  horse,  in  the  street  of  Halifax ; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  surgical  advice  he  im* 
mediately  repaired  to  England. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the 
House  of  Commons  granted  him  his  first  par- 
liamentary income  of  12,000/.  per  annum. 
But,  as  if  to  signify  the  royal  partiality,  the 
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King  provided  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, though  four  years  younger,  should 
have  Ma  public  allowance  settled  on  him  at 
the  same  timer  Respecting  this  arrange- 
ment Mr.  Neale  remarks  . — **  It  requires  but 
the  operation  of  a  very  simple  rule  in  arith- 
metic to  show  that,  by  the  postponement  of 
Prince  Edward's  parliamentary  allowance, 
the  country  was,  on  every  principle  of  equity, 
his  debtor  to  the  amount  of  48,000/.  Either 
this  was  the  case,  or  his  younger  brother, 
Prince  Ernest,  had  received  his  parliament- 
ary provision  four  years  too  soon,  and  was 
therefore  a  debtor  to  the  country  in  the  like 


sum. 


Allowing  all  this  to  pass,  as  we  needs 
must,  we  go  on  to  tell,  that  on  St.  George's 
day,  1799,  the  Prince  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  "  Duke  of  Kent  and  Strathearne  m 
Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of  Dublin  in  Ire- 
land ;"  and  on  the  7th  of  May  in  the  same 
year  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  10th  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general  in  the  army,  and  on  the  l7th  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  British  North  America, 
whither  he  proceeded  in  July.  His  stay, 
however,  was  brief ;  for,  "  in  the  ensuing 
autumn,  a  severe  bilious  attack,  followed  by 
alarming  symptoms,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  obtain  immediate  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  return  forthwith  to  England.'' 

After  his  recovery,  he  availed  himself  of 
his  presence  in  England  to  press,  in  person, 
his  claims  to  remuneration  for  the  repeated 
losses  he  had  sustained  in  his  removal  from 
place  to  place,  by  order  of  his  sovereign,  and 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  During  an 
audience  with  Mr.  Pitt,  he  also  pointed  out 
the  singular  and  invidious  delay  that  had 
taken  place  with  respect  to  his  parliament- 
ary provision.  .  To  which  representations  the 
minister  replied,  that  **  the  Prince  having 
been  abroad  for  so  many  years  on  foreign 
service,  his  provision  had  been  totally  over- 
looked— an  omission  which  was  entirely  his 
(Mr.  Pitt's)  fault ;  and  for  that  he  took 
shame  to  himself :  but  that  so  far  as  pecuni- 
ary loss  was  concerned,  his  Royal  Highness 
should  receive  amends."  Ultimately  he  pro- 
mised, that  if  the  Prince  were  not  placed  on 
an  exact  footing  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  so  invested  with  a  grant  of  96,000^,  in 
compensation  for  eight  years*  arrears  of  his 
parliamentary  income,  he  should  at  least 
enjoy  the  same  advantage  as  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  be  paid  an  arrear  of  four 
years,  or  48,000/. — a  promise  which  greatly 
brightened  the  Prince's  prospects,  and  gave 


him  hope  of  redeeming  himself  from  his  em- 
barrassments. Unhappily,  a  prime  minister's 
promises  are  not  the  most  stable  things  to 
put  one's  trust  in  ;  they  depend  on  so  many 
circumstances;  and,  after  all  these  years, 
Mr.  Neale  writes  it  down  with  an  exclama- 
tion. "  Neither  sum  was  ever  awarded  l" 

The  fact  is,  the  great  Pitt  had  quite  enough 
to  do  to  get  money  enough  to  keep  his  minis- 
terial pot  boiling.  Moreover,  he  retired  from 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addington, 
who  also  promised — promised  in  a  manner 
the  **  most  positive  and  unqualified" — but 
eventually  "  forgot,  or  made  a  show  of  for- 
getting, the  assurances  he  had  uttered." 
The  Duke  obtained  nothing  from  Pitt  or  Al- 
dington, uiiless  it  were  an  impression  that  all 
prime-ministers  are  liars. 

After  many  equivocations,  Minister  Ad- 
dington  seems  to  have  adopted  the  confes- 
sion of  St.  Peter — "  *  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none,  but  such  as  I  have  I  will  give  unto 
thee,' — that  is  to  say,  a  place.  Here  is  the 
vacant  governorship  of  Gibraltar;  go  into 
that,  and  be  comforted.*'  The  Duke  hesi- 
tates, but  finally  accepts  the  offer.  He  is 
given  to  understand,  however,  that  the 
"  state  of  tilings*'  in  the  garrison  is  very  bad ; 
that  there  is  much  drunkenness  and  insubor- 
dination among  the  soldiers,  which  must  be 
put  dotm ;  that  his  Royal  Highness  will  be 
required  to  put  it  down,  and  is,  indeed,  con- 
sidered the  proper  man  to  do  it ;  but  that  in 
the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties  he  shall 
have  the  "fullest  support  from  Govern- 
ment." One  of  his  "instructions"  ran  as 
follows  : — "  It  is  essential  that  your  Royal 
Highness  should  be  made  aware,  previous  to 
your  assuming  the  command  at  Gibraltar,  that 
too  great  a  proportion  of  the  garrison  has 
been  usually  employed  on  duties  of  fatigue ; 
that,  in  consequence,  discipline  has  been  re- 
laxed, and  drunkenness  promoted  ;  that  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  your  Royal  Highness  to 
exact  the  most  minute  attention  to  all  His 
Majesty's  regulations  for  disciplining,  arm- 
ing, clothing,  and  appointing  of  the  army, 
from  ail  of  which  not  the  most  trifling  devia- 
tion can  be  allowed.** 

The  Duke  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  27th  of  March,  180^  and 
reached  his  destination  on  the  10th  of  May. 
From  the  statements  previously  made  to 
him,  he  was  prepared  to  find  the  troops  in  a 
most  irregular  and  licentious  state,  and  the 
garrison  thronged  with  abuses  in  every  de- 
partment. But  the  representations  made  to 
him  in  England  fell  infinitely  short  of  the 
actual  immorality,  insubordination,  and  open 
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laxity  of  all  military  rule  which^he  found  pre- 
vailing. On  the  very  day  he  landed,  he  had 
an  immediate  opportunity  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  terrible  task  he  had  undertaken, 
from  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  troops, 
as  they  assembled  in  "  review  order"  on  the 
Grand  Parade,  and  afterward  formed  a  line 
from  thence  to  the  lieutenant-governor's 
quarters,  where  the  Duke  at  first  took  up  his 
residence.  "  To  describe  the  slovenliness  of 
their  appearance,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  "  the 
total  want  of  uniformity  in  their  dress  and 
appointments,  the  inaccuracy  of  their  move- 
ments, and  the  unsteadiness  of  both  officers 
and  men,  is  beyond  the  power  of  language." 
Moreover,  the  grossest  irregularities  char- 
acterized the  bearing  of  the  men  in  the  pub- 
lic streets,  and  in  their  personal  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants.  They  might  be  seen 
roving  about  in  scores,  in  a  state  of  the  mogt 
riotous  intoxication.  Discipline  was  a  thing 
of  mere  tradition ;  and  every  man  did  that 
which  was  **  right  in  his  own  eyes," — which 
was  usually  the  grossest  wrong  that  his 
drunken  head  could  think  of. 

The  Duke  looked  on  for  several  days,  a 
silent,  inactive,  and  disgusted  spectator.  He 
ponders  a  variety  of  plans  for  cleansing  this 
Augean  stable,  and  thinks  at  last,  with  Her- 
cules, that  he  can  do  it  best  by  turning  a 
little  water  through  it.  Water,  to  be  sure, 
it  a  scarce  element  in  Gibraltar,  but  of  wine 
there  is  an  evident  superabundance.  He 
may  not  be  able  greatly  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  water ;  but  he  fancies  somethmg  may 
be  done  to  diminish  the  supply  of  wine. 
When  less  wine  shall  be  obtainable,  it  is  a 
reasonable  inference  that,  in  a  hot  chmate, 
there  will  be  a  larger  use  of  water ;  a  beve- 
rage well  known  to  be  considerably  more 
conducive  to  sobriety.  There  were  in  Gibral- 
tar about  ninety  licensed  wine-houses,  all 
mainly  supported  by  the  soldiery.  At  the 
risk  of  some  of  his  revenue,  the  Duke  deter- 
mines to  suppress  as  many  of  these  as  possi- 
ble. He  therefo<e  issues  an  order  to  shut 
up  thirty  ;  selecting  such  as  were  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  barracks,  and  in  by- 
lanes  and  obscure  places  favorable  for 
drinking  on  the  sly,  and  allowing  those  to 
remain  which  stood  prominently  in  the  pub- 
lic streets.  In  cancelling  the  licenses,  he 
was,  however,  careful  to  distinguish  between 
parties  who  could  support  themselves  with- 
out the  wine  trade,  and  those  who  depended 
upon  it  solely  for  subsistence — avoiding  a  too 
rigid  interference  with  the  latter. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  he  took 
steps  for  providing  the  soldiers  wiih  more 


regular  occupation.  He  established  a  roll- 
call  at  sun-rise ;  a  dress  parade  morning  and 
evening ;  insisted  that  the  men  should  regu" 
larly  attend  meals  ;  and  that  after  firing  the 
second  evening  gun,  a  report  should  be  made 
that  they  were  in  their  barracks.  He  also  in- 
stituted regular  periods  for  drill  and  exer- 
cise ;  provided  for  the  regiments  being  off 
duty  in  succession,  so  that  the  commanding 
officers  might  see  their  men  together  once 
a-week :  and  enforced  a  system  of  opera- 
tions to  effect  a  general  uniformity  throughout 
the  garrison. 

These  checks  upon  drunkenness  and  idle- 
ness were  of  some  avail,  but  other  and  more 
stringent  measures  were  found  necessary. 
The  Duke  eventually  considered  it  expedient 
to  prohibit  the  soldiers  from  buying  hquorof 
the  retail  venders,  and  to  restrict  them  to 
the  use  of  the  regimental  canteens  established 
in  the  barracks  for  their  convenience — a 
regulation  which  soon  issued  in  a  violent  ca- 
Uistrophe.  The  soldiers  rose  in  mutiny  ;  in- 
stigated, it  is  said,  by  many  of  the  officers. 
There  was,  however,  a  want  of  unanimity, 
and  the  conspiracy  therefore  failed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  an  old  soldier — proba- 
bly a  mutineer — whom  Mr.  Neale  encoun- 
tered in  his  researches,  the  affair  was  a  '*  sad 
blunder.''  *'  You  see,  sir,"  said  he,  "  the 
men  wam't  quite  unanimous.  On  Christmas 
Eve  the  Royab  broke  out  in  mutiny,  and 
went  to  the  quarters  of  the  25th  regiment, 
and  expected  the  men  would  join  them.  But 
they  didn't.  On  the  26th  o'  December,  the 
25th  broke  out  and  went  to  the  Royals,  and 
expected  the  Royals  to  join  'em,  and  then 
they  wouldn't  —  and  so  the  mutiny  was 
crushed.  But  if,  on  the  first  outbreak,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  both  regiments  had  been 
unanimous,  the  Duke  would  never  have  seen 
England  again."  This  comnjunicative  vete- 
ran declared  that  the  officers  were  at  the 
head  of  the  conspiracy.  "  You  say,  sir,  that 
it  was  the  men  as  mutinied.  Yon  say  very 
wrong.  It  wor  not.  It  wor  the  officers. 
They  mutinied /w»/.  I  say  they  did /</«/ ; 
for  I  wor  a  mess  waiter,  and  heerd  much  of 
their  talk  ;  and  bitter  agen  the  Duke  it  sar- 
tinly  wor.  It  soon  reached  the  ranks.  It  set 
all  wrong  there  :  for  it  pisoned  the  minds  of 

the  men  ;  and  the  head  mutineer  was 

himself.  That's  gospel  truth  ;  and  I'll  main- 
tain it  to  the  death."  But  who  is  Blank  ? 
Why  should  the  supreme  offender  in  the 
business  continue  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
anonymity  ?  Had  he  been  a  private  soldier, 
nobody  would  have  scrupled  to  publish  forth 
his  name ;  \mfeeling89  if  he  were  living,  no- 
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body  would  have  cared  to  spare ;  consideration 
for  his  friends  would  not  have  been  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained :  why  should  a  mutinous  vil- 
lain, 171  commission,  be  so  tenderly  concealed  ? 
If  Blank  were  really  the  **  head  mutineer," 
he  ought  in  all  justice  to  have  been  hanged 
with  the  three  convicted  "  ringleaders,"  who 
were  but  subordinate  mutineers.  It  is  true, 
your  **  supreme  villain"  is  often  difficult  to 
be  detected ;  and  in  this  instance,  as  in 
others,  appears  to  have  escaped.  But  if  his 
name  be  really  known,  it  ought,  in  all  fair- 
ness and  honesty,  to  be  divulged.  As  the 
charge  stands,  all  the  other  officers  who  were 
then  at  Gibraltar  are  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  implicated ;  any  one  of  them  may 
be  regarded  as  the  very  Blank  referred  to  as 
the  grand  anonymous  miscreant.  With  all 
his  desire  to  clear  up  this  affair  of  mutiny, 
Mr.  Neale  has  not  cleared  it  up,  and  cannot 
clear  it  up,  while  he  is  satisfied  to  tell  us 
upon  hearsay  that  the  principal  offender  was 
an  officer  named — Blank. 

The  declaration  of  Henry  Salisbury  (a 
transported  mutineer),  made  in  1804,  very 
distinctly  charges  the  origin  of  the  mutiny 
upon  the  qfficers.  They  are  also  described 
as  being  of  the  first  rank.  He  says,  they 
formed  a  committee  for  directing  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  the  payment  of  the  men 
who  were  most  active  in  disorder.  A  plan 
was  likewise  made  for  seizing  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  forcibly  placing  him  on  board 
one  of  the  ships  of  war,  with  orders  not  to 
return  on  pain  of  death.  The  signal  for  this 
outrage  was  to  have  been  given  by  an  officer. 
The  scheme  was  not  executed,  because  the 
committee  were  informed  that  the  Duke  had 
become  acquainted  with  it.  The  names  of 
the  officers  stated  to  have  been  most  promi- 
nently mutinous  are  (appftrently)  given  in 
Salisbury's  confession;  but  they  are  printed 

here  as — "  Captain and  of 

the  Royals,  and  two  officers  of  the  name  of 

and ."   Some  of  these  Blanks 

are  probably  still  living  in  respecUible  so- 
ciety :  while  the  three  subordinate  **  ring- 
leaders" that  acted  under  their  instructions 
were  hanged  at  Gibraltar!  Justice,  in  this 
world,  is  often  done  imperfectly  ;  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  deled  a  *'  supreme  scoun- 
drel,'' particularly  when,  as  often  happens, 
he  is  clothed  in  the  regimentals  of  respecta- 
bility. 

From  what  has  been  related  of  this  muti- 
ny, it  is  very  evident  that,  however  excellent 
may  have  been  the  Duke  of  Kent's  regula- 
tions and  intentions,  his  administration  ren- 
dered him  exceedingly  unpopular  with  both 


officers  and  men.  The  officers  were  as  much 
provoked  by  the  strictness  of  his  discipline 
as  the  common  soldiers,  since  it  involved  an 
unusual  demand  upon  their  time,  and  un- 
pleasant limitations  of  their  amusements,  to 
carry  it  out  in  actual  exercises  of  military 
duty.  They  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
freer  ways,  and  desired  a  continuance  of  the 
old  courses.  So  much  parade,  so  much  drill- 
ing, was  not  agreeable  to  their  sensations, 
nor  adapted  to  their  notions  of  convenience. 
They  were  interrupted  in  their  billiards,  and 
could  not  sit  so  long  or  so  delightfully  over 
their  wine.  As^  to  the  men,  they  naturally 
hate  "  parade,"  especially  in  warm  climates; 
and  to  be  debarred  from  drinking,  when  they 
ha^  money  in  their  pockets,  seemed  to  be  the 
height  of  practicable  severity.  "  The  Duke 
of  Kent !"  said  an  old  Chelsea  pensioner,  "  I 
recollect  him  well.  He  was  a  very  bad  man. 
He  wouldn't  let  us  drink.  He  was  wus 
than  any  teetotaller  going.  Much  wus.  He 
said  a  soldier  might  do  without  drink  !  An 
unpossibility !  A  rank,  sheer,  downright 
unpossibility.  And  then  his  hours — he  was 
up  before  the  sun  !  And  the  parades — he 
never  missed  one.  There  was  one  word  al- 
ways foremost  in  his  Prayer-book — the  word 
DUTY — and  by  that  he  swore."  And  yet  it 
seems  the  Duke  commanded  some  respect. 
**  He  was  noble-looking,"  said  the  pensioner 
— •*  noble-looking  was  the  Duke,  sir — noble, 
noble, — but  had  rather  top  much  iron  in 
him.  Few  of  his  officers  stood  by  him — very, 
very  few — about  the  wine-houses  particularly. 
In  that  matter  he  stood  alone,  almost,  if  not 
altogether  alone.  ...  To  be  sure,  'twas 
surprising  how  the  deaths  in  the  garrison 
diminished  after  many  of  them  wine-shops 
were  shift  up.  The  sick-list  was  wonderfully 
shortened.  Perhaps  the  Duke  meant  us  well. 
But  about  parades  and  wine-shops,  his  notions 
were  most  cussedl y  onaccountable."  The  pro- 
bable mutineer,  before  quoted,  bears  a  some- 
what similar  testimony  to  the  Duke's  excel- 
lent intentions,  and  more  particularly  to  his 
kindness,  thou^rh  he  has  the  self-same  reser- 
vation  respectinj^  his  restraints  on  drinking. 
"  There  wor  a  deal  o'  kindness  about  the 
Duke,  too.  He  never  forgot  the  sick  sol- 
dier ;  went  to  the  hospital,  saw  that  justice 
was  done  to  the  poor  fellows  there ;  and 
would  listen  patiently  to  any  request  a  poor 
devil  had  to  make.  But  for  a  soldier,  mark 
you — for  a  soldier — he  wor — he  certainly 
wor — too  temperate.    That's  gospel  truth.* 

As  far  as  we  can  see  into  this  affair,  as  far 
as  we  have  the  means  of  estimating  the 
Duke's  conduct  in  it,  we  think,  with  Mr. 
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Neale,  that  there  is  nothing. in  the  matter 
which  the  "most  ardent  admirer  of  the  Duke 
need  shrink  from  contemplating."  His  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  no  features  of 
craeltj,  partiality,  vindictiveness,  or  cupidity. 
Much  exaggeration  has  been  circulated  re- 
specting the  "  strings  of  executions"  that 
succeeded  to  the  mutmy,  and  about  the  gen- 
eral severity  of  his  discipline  :  but,  on  exam- 
ination, it  is  found  that  the  only  string  of  ex- 
ecutions was  the  small  string  of  three — the 
three  coflvicted  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy, 
who,  in  like  circumstances,  under  any  gover- 
nor, must  have  suffered  the  same  fate.  His 
severity,  again,  was  simply  that  which  the 
state  of  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  needed,  to 
bring  it  under  appropriate  regulation.  He 
found  it  abandoned  to  intemperance — licen- 
tious) insubordinate,  every  way  disorderly  ; 
and  it  was  his  special  mi>8ion,  deputed  him 
from  England,  to  reduce  it  into  order.  In 
reference  to  the  "pretty  pass"  to  which 
things  had  come  before  the  Duke  arrived,  let 
us  once  more  quote  our  beforementioned 
"  probable  mutineer :" — *'  The  men  were  part 
slovens  and  part  rebels.  And  cis  for  the  wo- 
men creatures,  ^ey  could  neither  stir  in  the 
streets,  nor  rest  quiet  at  their  homes,  especi- 
ally at  night,  on  account  of  the  soldiers  being 
all  about  on  the  stroll, — wicked,— drunk,  and 
audacious  lively.  The  quiet  ones — the  civil- 
ians, and  such  like — what  complaints  they 
did  make,  surely,  of  what  they  called  *  mili- 
tary license  !'  However,  the  Duke  soon  put 
all  that  down."  A  state  of  things  evidently 
requiring  to  be  put  down.  And  the  Duke 
seems  to  have  put  it  down  wisely,  temperate- 
ly, and  effectually.  If  by  his  efforts  to  this 
end  he  indirectly  produced  a  mutiny,  he  was 
nowise  chargeable  with  the  consequences. 
Neither  were  his  punishments  inflicted  on  the 
mutineers  any  way  excessive.  They  were  the 
common  penalties  for  such  offences,  and  were 
apparently  awarded  with  a  conscientious  re- 
ference to  the  amount  of  delinquency  proved 
against  the  offenders.  He  was  personally 
convinced  of  the  infidelity  and  culpability  of 
many  of  the  ufficei-s,  though  he  had  no  means 
of  tracing  the  crime  of  mutiny  home  to  them  ; 
but  in  spite  of  their  apathy  and  opposition,  he 
effected  a  considerable  reformation  ;  and,  for 
three  months  prior  to  his  recall,  the  troops  were 
in  regular  and  real  subordination,  and  perfect 
tranquillity  was  establisi.ed  in  the  garrison. 

Three  months  after  the  restoration  of  order, 
the  Duke  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  receive 
the  King's  command  to  return  to  England, 
"  upon  the  consideration  that  it  might  be  de- 
sirable that  the  different  departments  of  his 


Majesty's  government  at  home  should  have 
the  advantage  of  some  personal  communica- 
tion with  his  Royal  Highness,  upon  the  re- 
cent events  in  Gibraltar."  "The  Duke," says 
Mr.  Neale,  "  in  order  that  every  possible  mor- 
tification might  be  heaped  on  him,  was  bid- 
den to  resign  his  trust  into  the  hands  of  his 
second  in  command — General  Barnett:"  a 
man  whose  indifference  to  the  irregularites  in 
the  garrison  had  greatly  hindered  the  success 
of  the  Duke's  endeavors.  The  Duke  resisted 
this,  and  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Lieutenant-Governor.  On  reaching  Eng- 
land he  demanded  an  immediate  investigation 
into  his  conduct.  He  desired  to  waive  all  the 
privileges  of  his  rank,  and  requested  that  a 
court-martial  might  be  forthwith  assembled 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  entire  course  of 
proceeding  at  Gibraltar.  His  suit,  however, 
was  negatived.  The  assembling  of  "  a  court- 
martial  to  adjudicate  upon  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  actions  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank,  was  manifestly  inexpedient."  "  No 
court  of  inquiry  could  be  granted.!*  He  then 
pleaded  for  the  summoning  of  any  other  tri- 
bunal to  wliich  the  charges,  "  whispered  ra- 
ther than  made,"  against  him,  could  be  re- 
ferred. This  again,  was  negatived.  He  then 
demanded  permission  to  return  to  his  govern- 
ment ;  but  was  answered  that  that  too  must 
be  withheld  :  though  ju)hy  withheld,  no  rea- 
son was  assigned.  Though  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  the  Horse  Guards  was  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  was  so  far  from  being 
a  friend  to  him,  that  he  was  even  one  of  his 
principal  opponents. 

To  call  a  man  from  a  distant  government 
under  pretence  of  requiring  explanations  from 
him,  and  then  to  afford  him  no  opportunity  of 
giving  the  explanations  which  might  possibly 
justify  his  conduct,  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  extremely  shabby  treatment.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  the  treatment  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  subjected.  By 
no  effort  or  solicitation  could  he  obtain  even 
so  much  as  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  the  members  of  the  government 
to  recall  him  from  Gibraltar.  All  his  appli- 
cations to  be  reinstiited  in  his  appointment 
were  capriciously  repelled.  No  inquiry  was 
instituted  which  might  have  offered  him  the 
chance  of  vindicating  his  character  against 
insidious  misrepresentation.  He  was  left  to 
bear  the  imputation  of  misconduct  in  his  ad- 
ministration, without  being  permitted  to  do 
anything  to  clear  himself,  or  to  justify  his  do- 
ings before  the  public.  All  his  entreaties  to 
obtain  what  he  designated  "  common  jus- 
tice," were  contemptuously  disregarded ;  so 
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that,  at  length,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  attempt  ;  to  renounce  his  claims 
of  any  further  employment  in  th^public  ser- 
vice ;  and  to  betake  himself  to  the  humbler 
career  of  private  and  unambitious  usefulness. 

For  several  yeai-s  the  Duke  lived  a  com- 
paratively sequestered  life.  There  b,  indeed, 
little  that  is  important  to  be  related  of  him 
until  his  marriage.  His  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments had  not,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  very 
considerably  *  diminished .  Several  of  his  cre- 
ditors were  occasionally  rather  pressing. 
Though  he  often  renewed  his  applications  for 
the  payment  of  large  sums  which  he  had  lost, 
or  made  use  of,  in  the  public  service,  and  re- 
peatedly received  promises  that  his  claims 
should  be  favorably  considered,  he  never  ob- 
tained any  material  assistance.  After  many 
delays,  and  manifold  experience  of  the  futili- 
ty of  relying  upon  ministerial  assurances,  he 
finally  'determined  to  make  an  effort  to  re- 
duce his  obligations  by  personal  self-denial, 
and  a  rigid  exercise  of  thrift.  Accordingly, 
in  1807,  he  conveyed  **  one-half  of  his  income 
to  trustees  for  the  express  purpose  of  liquidat- 
ing his  debts ;  at  the  same  time  reducing  his 
establishment  and  limiting  his  arrangements, 
with  the  hope  of  effecting  his  purpose  with- 
in a  certain  definite  period."  This  scheme 
suffered  some  partial  interruption,  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  demands  made 
upon  the  Duke's  liberality  ;  but  in  1815  he 
made  a  further  and  more  considerable  effort 
to  accomplish  his  creditable  object.  "After 
many  conferences  with  his  friends,  he  resolved 
to  constitute  a  committee  of  them,  to  as- 
sign over  three-fourths  of  his  income  into  their 
hands  until  the  complete  liquidation  of  his 
debts  was  effected ;  to  give  them  complete 
control  over  his  income ;  and  to  limit  his  own 
expenditure  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  re- 
maining fourth  part  thereof,  with  which  he 
agreed  to  content  himself."  This  plan  being 
matured,  '*  the  Duke  parted  with  many  of  his 
servants,  and  made  reductions  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  every  part  of  his  establishment,  the 
admirable  results  of  which  were  speedily  visi- 
ble ;  for  by  the  strenuous  exertions  and  ju- 
dicious arrangements  of  his  friends,  more  was 
done  in  the  first  twelve  months  that  followed 
the  general  retrenchment  than  was  accom- 
plished in  the  eight  years  preceding." 

In  order  to  carry  his  plan  more  effectually 
into  execution,  the  Duke  quitted  England, 
and,  in  1816,  settled  himself  at  Brussels. 
From  hence  he  made  frequent  excursions  into 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  several 
branches  of  his  family.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions he  became  acquainted  with  the  Prin- 


cess of  Leinengen,'  a  young  and  amiable  wi- 
dow, to  whom  he  was  ultimately  induced  to 
tender  matrimonial  proposals.  The  Princess 
was  the  sister  of  Pnnce  Leopold  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg ;  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had 
been  married  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Lein- 
enp^en — a  somewhat  venerable  suitor,  eight- 
and-twenty  years  older  than  herself,  and,  it 
is  said,  "  in  no  one  respect,  either  of  person, 
manners,  qualifications,  or  habits,  suited  to 
her."  The  prince  was  a  sort  of  Squire  Wes- 
tern, being  entirely  devoted  to  his  hunting, 
and  the  victim  of  a  temper  "  singularly  irrita- 
ble and  uncertain.'*  The  union  lasted  twelve 
years, — "  a  period  not  without  its  trials," 
but  marked  throughout,  on  the  part  of  the 
youthful  princess,  by  the  most  guarded  and 
exemplary  discharge  of  her  domestic  duties. 
At  the  death  of  the  prroce,  her  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  were  confided  to  her 
guardianship.  Her  widowhood  was  charac- 
terized by  the  most  dignified  and  irreproach- 
able demeanor.  To  a  man  inclined  to  wed, 
and  not  objecting  to  a  widow,  the  princess  was 
a  woman  worthy  of  the  wooing.  The  Duke 
of  Kent  perceived  this,  paid  his  addresses, 
and  succeeded.  They  were  married  at  Co- 
bourg  on  the  29  th  of  May,  1818  ;  the  mar- 
riage, according  to  courtly  customs,  being 
subsequently  re -solemnized,  at  Kew,  on  the 
Idlh  of  July. 

A  marriage,  whether  in  high  life  or  low, 
is  commonly  attended  with  expense.  Though 
the  Duke's  had  been  "  conducted  with  every 
possible  regard  to  economy,"  it  cost  him  ne- 
vertheless a  considerable  sum  of  money.  It 
is  said  the  ministry  had  led  him  to  expect  an 
outfit  of  12,000/.  ;  but  it  appears  that  not  a 
farthing  of  it  was  ever  granted  him.  **  His 
committee  were  therefore  obliged  to  make  a 
commensurate  advance  from  the  funds  des- 
tined to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts  ;  and 
thus  the  period  of  his  deliverance  from 
his  encumbrances  was  still  further  protract- 
ed." Under  these  circumstances  his  Royal 
Highness  was  constrained  to  persevere  in  his 
plan  of  residing  on  the  Continent.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  England,  he 
proceeded  to  Amorbach,  the  residence  of  the 
Prince  of  Leinengen,  which  the  duchess,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent  of  the  principali- 
ty during  her  son's  minority,  had  occupied  in 
the  period  of  her  widowhood. 

The  next  year,  however,  it  became  necessa- 
ry to  return.  The  Duchess  was  in  an  "  in- 
teresting situation,"  and  it  was  desirable  that 
the  infant  should  be  bom  in  England.  But 
a  grand  difficulty  intervened,  and  was  well- 
nigh  hindering  the  journey  :  the  Duke  was 
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absolute] J  "  hard  ap"  fof  trarel-monej.  The 
Duchess  was  "'  Car  advanced"  before  thev 
could  set  out :  "  being  literallj  prevented/' 
as  the  Duke  expressed  it,  "  from  moving 
until  then,  through  the  want  of  means  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  journey." 

But  how,  and  bj  whom,  think  you,  were 
the  means  at  length  provided  ?  Not  by  the 
"  luxurious  Sybarite  at  Carlton  House ; '  not 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  the  premier ;  not  by  any 
of  the  Duke's  family  or  state  connections, — 
though  all  were  perfectly  aware  of  his 
straitened  circumstances,  and  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Duchess ; — but  by  a  few  devoted, 
untitled,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  hum- 
ble friends,  who,  hearing  of  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  raised  the  requisite  remitta  ices,  and 
thus  enabled  his  Royal  Highness  to  surmount 
the  difficulty.  He  and  the  Duchess  soon 
after  reached  this  country  in  safety ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1819,  at  Kensingson  Pa- 
lace, a  little  princess  made  her  appearance  in 
the  world,  who  is  at  present  known  to  us  as 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England. 

The  Duke  now  desired  to  remain  in  his 
fatherland.  His  debts,  however,  were  a  con- 
tinual burden  to  him,  and  the  source  ^of  in- 
cessant anxiety  and  concern.  As  a  last  effort 
to  be  delivered  from  them,  he  determined  to 
dispose  of  his  valuable  residence  of  **  Castle- 
bar  Hill,"  which  was  estimated  by  a  London 
land-agent  to  be  worth  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  The  times,  unfortunately, 
were  very  unfavorable  for  the  sale  of  such  a 
property  ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  a  loss,  the 
Duke  sought  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  dispose  of  it  by  lot- 
tery. After  much  debate  about  the  matter, 
the  House  decided  against  the  Duke's  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Neale  thus  sums  up  the  measure 
of  indignity  and  annoyance  to  which  the 
Duke  was  necessitated  to  submit.  "  Minis- 
ters would  neither  mete  out  to  the  Duke  of 
Kent  common  justice  ;  nor  ful61  the  promise 
solemnly  made  him  by  Lord  Sidmouth ;  nor 
^rant  him  the  arrears  fairly  due  to  him  of 
his  parliamentary  allowance  ;  nor  remunerate 
him  for  the  heavy  losses  which  he  had  sus- 
tained hy  the  destruction  of  equipment  after 
equipment  in  the  public  service ;  nor  pay  his 
dehts,  which  he  did  not  ask ;  nor  afford  him 
facilities  (which  he  did)  for  discharging  them 
himsflf.  They  were  content  only  to  harrass, 
impede,  and  annoy  him." 

But  now,  in  the  meantime,  the  health  of  the 
Duchess,  which  had  **  suffered  from  the  un- 
wearied solicitude  with  which  she  fulfilled  her 
maternal  duties,"  seemed  to  demand  a  warmer 
climate.    The  royal  pair  therefore  went  to  [ 


Sidmouth  to  spend  the  winter  ;  intending  to 
return  early  in  the  spring  to  their  former  re* 
sidence  at  Amorbach.  From  Walbrook  Cot- 
tage, on  the  29th  of  December,  the  Duke 
writes  thus  to  a  friend  with  whom  he  had 
long  freely  corresponded :  "  My  little  girl 
thnves  under  the  influence  of  a  Devonshire 
climate ;  and  is,  I  am  delighted  to  say,  strong 
and  healthy  ;  loo  healthy j  I  fear,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  members  of  my  famUy,  by  whom 
sh3  is  regarded  as  an  intruder :  how  largely 
she  contributes  to  my  own  happiness  at  this 
moment,  it  b  needless  for  me  to  say  to  you, 
who  are  in  such  full  possession  of  my  feel- 
ings upon  this  subject."  This  was  one  of 
the  Duke's  last  letters.  On  the  2dd  of  Jan- 
uary (1820)  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  caught  a  few  days  previously,  from 
sitting  in  wet  boots. 

With  this  event  we  are  brought  to  the  end 
of  the  Duke's  history.  There  remains  little 
further  for  us  to  say  respecting  him.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  solid  worth,  fair 
talents,  and  Christian  principles  ;  a  man  much 
respected  and  regretted  by  the  nation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  liberality  both  of  his  opinions  and 
practices  ;  a  man  also  considerably  ill-treated 
by  his  family  and  the  ministerial  powers  of  the 
day,  because  of  hb  sympathy  with  the  popular 
aspirations  after  a  greater  political  freedom 
than  was  consonant  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  prevailing  administration.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  charitable  and  philanthropic  objects, 
the  Duke  labored  with  a  steady  and  resolute 
consistency.  With  his  name  and  with  his 
purse  he  aided  almost  all  the  religious  and 
benevolent  associations  of  the  day.  Had  he 
not  been  so  much  embarrassed  in  his  pe- 
cuniary circumstances — through  the  debts 
which  he  contracted,  partly  in  tlie  heedless- 
ness of  youth,  and  partly  under  peculiar 
emergencies  while  engaged  in  the  public 
service — there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
his  beneficence  would  have  been  still  more 
largely  and  liberally  exercised.  So  greatly 
did  these  embarrassments  oppress  the  Duke, 
that  a  considerate  mind  regrets  be  cannot 
n6w  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
they  have  all  been  since  honorably  and  tho- 
roughly eirtinguished  ;  not  by  the  nation,  nor 
by  the  generosity  of  his  admirers,  but  by  the 
united  savings  and  self-denial  of  the  Duchess 
and  her  daughter.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  highest 
degree  honorable  to  them  both.  For  this, 
as  for  many  things,  shall  Qu^en  Victoria  be 
respected  ;  nor  can  the  worth,  the  devoted 
love,  the  lofty- mindedness  of  her  noble  mo- 
ther, be  likely  to  pass  away  from  the  memo- 
ries of  Englishmen. 
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Oeheime  Geschichten  und  Rdthsalhafte  Menschen,  Sammbing  verbofgener  oder  vergessener 
Merktturdigkeiten.  Herausge^eben  von  Frisdrich  Bulau.  Enter  Band,  Leipsig: 
Brockhaus,  1850.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


Frederick  Bulau,  Professor  of  Practical 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
editor,  since  the  year  1843,  of  the  Deutsche 
Ailgemeine  Zeilung,  is  one  of  those  learned 
and  indefatigable  men  of  letters  whom  Ger- 
many produces  in  greater  numbers  perhaps 
than  any  other  country — slaves  of  the  lamp, 
whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  whose 
very  recreation  consists  apparently  in  that 
which,  by  most  men,  would  be  considered 
toil.     Born  in  1805,  educated  at  Freiberg 
and  Leipzig,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
was  a  lecturer  in  the  latter  city,  at  whose 
University,  five  years  later,  he  was  called  to 
a  professor's  chair.     During  the  last  twenty 
years,  besides  fulfilling  his  academical  duties, 
and  displaying  extraordinary  fertility  and  ac- 
tivity as  a  journalist  and  encyclopedist,   he 
has  produced  numerous  political  and  histori- 
cal works.     An  annotated  translation  of  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  executed  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  JuUus  Weiske — who  since 
then  has  also  filled  a  chair  at  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity— was  his  earliest  production ;  a  his- 
tory of  Saxony,  published  at  the  end  of  1849, 
was  his  latest,  we  believe,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  curious  and  amusing  volume  whose 
attractive  title  is  at  the  head  of  this  page,  and 
v[hoi<e  preface  explains  its  nature  and  object. 
Professor  Biilau  there  informs  us  that,  whilst 
especially  devoting  himself,  in  his  historical 
researches  and  writings,  to  the  exposition  of 
important  events,  and  to  the  development  of 
great  political  laws,  he  has  always  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  those  minor  details  which 
illustrate  the  men  and  manners  of  the  times, 
and  especially  in  mysterious  or  inexplicable 
incidents,  and  m  individuals  of  ambiguous  or 
enigmatical   character.      Concurrently  with 
his  more  serious  labours,  he  has  collected 
copious  materials  for  a  work  of  which  the 
present  volume  is  the  commencement.  Whilst 


collating  innumerable  dusty  tomes,  long  mi- 
opened  save  by  the  antiquary  or  historian, 
whilst  wading  through  masses  of  old  journals, 
biographies,  and  memoirs,  he  has  stumbled 
upon  many  things  which,  in  their  day,  ex- 
cited the  strongest  interest,  and  which  he 
deems  still  calculated  so  to  do,  if  rescued 
from  long  oblivion  and  again  placed  before 
the  world.  Other  remarkable  and  mysterious  " 
events,  originally  known  to  few  persons,  and  . 
which  have  been  distorted  or  slurred  over  by 
memoir  writers,  claim  a  careful  and  impar- 
tial investigation  of  their  circumstances. 
yalual;>1e  connections  and  fortunate  accidents, 
Mr.  Biilau  informs  us,  have  placed  at  his 
disposal  much  that  has  hitherto  been  hidden. 
••  In  this  volume,"  he  proceeds  to  say — 

^*I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  forward  Pome 
important  contributions  to  history,  which  hitherto 
have  lain  dormant  in  the  portfolios  of  veteran 
statesmen.  Others,  equally  valuable  and  novel, 
are  in  my  hands  for  publication  in  future  volumes. 
And  I  cherish  the  hope  of  being  favored,  from 
similar  sources,  with  otner  buried  treasures  of  the 
same  kind,  who^e  possessors  may  be  willing  to 
communicate  them,  when  assured  of  their  being 
used  with  care  and  discretion.  With  this  pledge^ 
I  here  invite  friendly  communications.*' 

The  invitation  is  by  no  means  a  bad  idea; 
and  whilst  the  learned  professor's  ability  and 
reputation  may  well  induce  the  confidence  he 
desires,  they  offer,  on^  the  other  hand,  a 
guarantee  to  his  readers  that  what  he  puts 
forth  as  trustworthy  and  authentic,^  may 
safely  be  received  as  such,  even  though  he 
be  not  at  liberty  to  name  the  source  whence 
it  is  derived. 

Mr.  BUlau's  first  volume  contains  twenty- 
two  sections,  including  great  variety  and  con- 
trast of  subject.  Of  some  of  the  events  re- 
corded, time  has  cleared  up  much  of  the 
mystery  which  enveloped  them  at  the  period 
of  their  occurrence.    Others  still  are,  and 
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^ucNuM\  will  c%^r  r^mam.  inexplicable.  In 
ttts'io  '  Kku  vkk'  :i»»tiittct»  n«^w  light  is  thrown  on 
uuiK'i  uiiii  htcav'rW<4l  episodes.  Where  little  is 
iviuvvt  U'  t'iwto  nlrvadv  generally  known,  Mr. 
Huluu  o(»)ich\'^  his  subject  with  acute  deduc- 
UiH)<«  ^itid  Cvmjectures.  Although  he  wanders 
w  ia.«ii>  ytkti*  of  Kurope,  most  of  the  per- 
xvMi.%  ;itKl  iiicidentH  ho  touches  upoa  appertain 
Uk  ihc  aimulH  of  Fninco  and  Germany.  Rus- 
^11  hintv^ry  furnishes  two  long  and  interest- 
iU|i[  ohnptem.  A  memoir  of  Lord  Lovat  fills 
^  ihiu).  With  the  renegade  Count  Bonneval 
w«»  are  taken  to  Turkey ;  and  with  the  sin- 
tfular  inqukstor  Cagliostro  we  wander  to  and 
m»»  anil  are  nover  at  rest.  Court  intrigues, 
militnrY  ail  ventures,  remarkable  conspiracies, 
»trange  Huperstitions,  religious  fanatics,  alchy- 
tnittt.H,  gluustseers,  prophets  and  conjurors,  con-> 
•iitute  the  leading  topics  of  the  volume.  At 
the  head  of  the  index  stands  the  Russian  revo- 
lutiimA  of  1702  and  1801 ;  the  dethronement 
and  di>Hth  of  the  Czars  Peter  III.  and  Paul  I. 
•♦  For  these  two  memoirs,"  says  the  Professor, 

**  I  nin  indebted  to  an  honored  hand.  The  first, 
however,  was  incomplete,  and  I  supplied  the  de- 
ficiencies from  other  sources.  But  I  certainly  do 
not  err  in  estimating  the  memoir  of  the  death  of 
the  Kinpcror  Paul  to  be  a  most  valuable  historical 
document,  elucidating  that  remarkable  event  to 
the  utnioHt  possible  extent" 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory  were  Mr. 
Btilau  at  liberty  to  name  the  verehrte  hand 
from  whom  he  obtained  the  document.  But 
although  he  does  not  do  this,  he  gives,  at  the 
commencement  of  Section  II.,  certain  par- 
ticulars in  corroboration  of  its  authenticity, 
and  which  might  even  afford,  to  persons  still 
alive  in  Russia  and  Germany,  indications 
whereby  to  trace  its  origin. 

**  The  memoir  of  the  revolution  of  12-24  March, 
1801,  which  we  are  here  allowed  to  publish,  was 
drawn  up  in  December  1804,  by  a  statesman  who, 
Sut'iny^  a  more  than  three  years'  residence  at  the 
Russian  court,  collected  the  most  trustworthy  in- 
formation that  could  be  procured  concerning  the 
event.  The  memoir  bad  remained  for  a  long  time 
in  his  desk,  when  a  fortunate  chance  supplied 
him  with  fresh  materials,  enabling  him  to  enrich, 
extend,  and  corroborate  his  statements.  These 
materials  consisted,  first,  of  the  copy  of  a  report 
made  in  June  1801,  to  his  government,  by  the  re- 
presentative in  Russia  of  a  great  foreign  power, 
and  which  was  chiefiy  based  upon  communica- 
tions made  to  the  said  ambassador  by  General  Ben- 
ningsen.  Secondly,  of  certain  notes  which  a  per- 
son bad  committed  to  paper,  after  confidential 
conversations  with  Benningsen,  towar  dthe  close 
of  the  life  of  that  general,  who,  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  occurrence,  was  living  in  Germany, 
and  there  ended  his  days.    The  author  of  the  me- 


moir had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  that  in  not 
one  essential  point  were  these  two  papers  at  vari- 
ance with  his  own  sketch.  We  here  give  the 
memoir  itself,  translated  from  the  French  of  the 
original." 

Besides  comprising  many  new  details  and 
curious  anecdotes,  this  memoir  is  highly  in- 
teresting by  reason  of  certain  points  of  differ- 
ence from  the  generally  received  account  of 
the  plot  in  question.  The  author  begins  by 
declaring,  that,  if  he  cannot  flatter  himself 
with  having  got  together  every  detail  worthy 
of  note,  on  the  other  hand  he  can  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  all  those  that  he  has  set 
down. 

**  The  catastrophe."  he  says,  "  which  put  an 
end  to  the  reign  and  life  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I., 
was  accompanied  by  so  many  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  many  persons,  still  (1804) 
high  in  office,  were  implicated  in  it,  that  a  certain 
repugnance  to  busy  one's  self  with  the  details  of 
an  apparent  crime,  and  the  apprehension  of  col- 
lision with  powerful  men,  have  hitherto  prevented 
any  but  inexact  and  unconnected  particulars  of 
the  afilair  from  passing  the  Russian  frontier." 

He  proceeds  to  sketch  the  character  of 
Paul,  and  to  glance  at  the  causes  of  the 
mental  disease  that  manifested  itself  towards 
the  end  of  his  life — ^his  singular  fickleness  of 
character,  and  the  general  distrust  and  sus- 
picion of  all  around  him,  which  arose  in  great 
part  from  the  system  of  espionage  adopted 
towards  him  by  his  mother,  the  empress 
Catherine,  whose  interference  in  all  his  affairs 
— even  to  the  education  of  his  children — 
galled  and  chafed  him,  and  rendered  him 
extraordinarily  irritable  and  violent.  **  Con- 
stantly surrounded  by  his  mother's  agents, 
the  Grand-duke  had  sought  friends,  and 
found  only  informers ;  till  at  last  he  con- 
ceived the  most  profound  contempt  for  the 
nation  he  was  destined  to  rule."*  The  same 
extraordinary  capriciousness,  which,  in  less 
than  four  years  and  a  half,  caused  him  alter- 
nately to  conclude  treaties  and  declare  w^r 
with  almost  every  European  power,  and  in 
the  same  period  to  change  his  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  four  times,  and  his  minister  of 
the  interior  five  times,  governed  him  also  in 


•  At  Venice,  in  the  year  1782,  in  conversation 
with  the  Countess  of  Rosenberg,  whom  he  honored 
with  his  friendship,  he  addressed  to  her  these  re- 
markable words : — *'I  know  not  whether  I  shall  come 
to  the  throne ;  but  if  fate  decrees  that  I  shall,  won- 
der not  at  what  you  will  then  see  me  do.  You  know 
my  heart,  but  you  do  not  know  these  people,  (mean- 
ing the  Russians,)  and  I  know  how  they  must  be 
managed." — Bulau,  Geheime  Qetehkhten,  do,  p.  61. 
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his  choice  of  confidants  and  favorites.  Of 
these  the  change  was  constant ;  and  only  two, 
Prince  Knrakm  and  Count  Kutaizow,  pre- 
served his  confidence  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  were  faithful  to  him  until  death.  Kutai- 
zow,  whose  real  name  was  Paul  Petrovitsch, 
had  been  the  emperor's  barber,  but  became 
his  .master  of  the  horse,  and  received  the 
blue  ribbon.  He  and  Alexander  Narischkin, 
according  to  this  memoir,  were  purveyors  of 
Paul's  pleasures,  and  were  thought  to  have 
increased  his  mental  malady  by  stimulating 
him  to  abuse  of  his  physical  powers. 

Count  Rostopschin,  best  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1812, 
was  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs  when  Count 
Pahlen  first  acquired  influence  at  court. 
Pahlen  did  this  so  skilfully  and  unobtrusively, 
that  he  had  captivated  Paul's  confidence  be- 
fore the  jealousy  of  the  other  favorites  was 

in  the  least  wakened. 

« 

'*  This  able  man,"  says  the  memoir,  **  who  con- 
cealed a  most  subtile  genius  under  an  appearance 
of  boisterous  candor,  knew  how  to  render  himself 
useful  and  even  necessary  without  exciting  the 
mistrust  of  rivals.  The  sensual  egotists  then  at 
the  head  of  Russian  affairs,  needed  the  aid  of  an 
active  and  decided  man.  When  Rostopschin  had 
set  aside  Count  Panin  (nephew  of  the  Count 
Panin  who  superintended  Paul's  education,)  Pah- 
len became  a  member  of  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  whose  chief  guidance  he  assumed  when 
Rostopschin  soon  afterwards  fell  into  disgrace. 
With  that  important  charge  he  combined  those  of 
postmaster- general,  governor  and  military  inspec.- 
tor  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  governor-general  of 
Inffermanland  and  Livonia.  Never  had  a  Russian 
subject  legitimately  exercised  greater  powers  than 
those  enjoyed  by  Pahlen  durintr  the  few  months 
preceding  the  outbreak  or  the  plot  whose  chief  he 
was. 

"  Bom  of  a  noble  and  ancient  Livonian  family, 
at  a  very  early  ajre  Pahlen  entered  the  Russian 
Guards  as  a  cadet,*  and  was  thence  transfered, 

*  From  these  cadets  of  the  Ouard,  the  strongest 
and  steadiest  were  selected  to  act  as  couriers,  and 
the  poorer  nobility  looked  upon  such  journeys  as  a 
means  of  seeing  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  During  Count  Ostermann's  embassy  to 
Sweden,  Pahlen  was'one  day  sent  for  to  go  as  courier 
to  Stockholm  with  important  despatches,  and  the 
money  for  his  traveling  expenses  given  to  him. 
Palilen  gambled  the  whole  night,  lost  the  entire  sum, 
exhausted  his  small  credit,  and  looked  upon  himself 
as  a  ruined  man.  He  was  wandering  along  the 
quays,  musing  over  the  consequences  of  his  folly, 
when  he  met  the  master  of  a  ship  with  whom  he  had 
some  acquaintance,  and  told  him  of  his  desperate 
plight.  As  it  happened,  the  ship  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  Sweden.  Pahlen  took  his  passage  by 
her,  taking  his  chance  whether  the  voyage  would 
last  for  days,  or  a  whole  month.  As  it  happened, 
be  reached  Stockholm  in  so  short  a  time  that  Ooimt 


with  rank  of  major,  into  a  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
line.  Daring  the  two  wars  with  the  Turks  he 
rose  to  be  major-general.  He  passed  for  a  brave, 
active,  and  resolute  officer,  but  a  great  spendthrift 
His  passion  for  play,  and  his  large  winnings,  sub- 
sequently gave  riso  to  suspicions  of  his  probity. 
Pahlen  would  never  have  thought  of  aiding  in  a 
change  of  government,  had  not  Paul's  fickleness 
been  too  often  proved  to  allow  the  minister  to 
doubt  that  he  himself  would  sooner  or  later  have  a 
fall — the  more  fatal  for  the  preat  elevation  he  had 
attained ;  and  if  he  had  not  also  had  opportunities  of 
observing  (better  than  any  one  else)  that  the  Czar 
was  subject  to  such  fits  of  fury  as  lefl  no  doubt  of 
his  occasional  insanity.  It  may  be  positively  stated 
that  he,  Admiral  Rivas,  Count  Panin,  ^nephew  of 
the  old  minister,  and  then  vice-chancellor  of  the 
empire,)  and  Lieutenant-Goneral  Talizin,  com- 
mander of  the  Preobratzschenskoy  Guards,  had 
formed,  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  a  plan  to  dethrone 
the  emperor,  and  to  replace  him  bv  his  son  Alex- 
ander. It  was  essential  to  obtain  the  Grand-duke's 
concurrence  in  the  project.  We  believe  ourselves 
in  a  position  positively  to  declare  that  Coant 
Panin  was  intrusted  with  this  negotiation,  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

"  The  character  of  the  young  prince  and  of  the 
minister  (Panin,)  are  sufficient  assurance  that 
there  was  never  any  question  of  taking  Paul's  life. 
Count  Panin  was  actuated  in  the  undertaking  by 
pure  and  unselfish  patriotism,  which  apprehended 
the  ruin  of  Russia  as  a  consequence  ot  the  pro- 
longation of  Paul's  reign,  and  foresaw  the  happi- 
ness of  the  empire,  yndcr  the  rule  of  Alexander. 
It  was  only  to  crown  the  son  that  he  agreed  to 
the  father's  dethronement." 

The  memoir- writer  proceeds  with  further 
arguments,  to  show  that  Alexander  had 
never  contemplated  his  father's  death.  The 
pious  and  amiable  character,  and  many  vir- 
tues of  Paul's  successor,  rendered  such  argu- 
ments almost  superfluous.  The  writer  also 
exonerates  Benningsen,  and  the  majority  of  the 
conspirators,  from  any  preconceived  intention 
of  depriving  the  Czar  of  life.  But  more  of 
this  appears  when  we  reach  the  scene  of  the 
murder.  The  first  conspiracy  was  in  a  mea- 
sure broken  up  by  the  banishment  from  court 
of  Count  Panin,  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace. 
The  author  of  the  memoir  merely  adverts  to 
it,  he  says,  to  settle  the  important  question 
whether  or  not  Alexander  was  privy  to  the 
plots  against  Paul.  He  adds  the  following 
curious  note : — 

**  At  this  time,  (the  month  of  November  1800,) 


Ostermann  thought  there  most  be  a  mistake  in  the 
date  of  the  despatches.  The  rapidity  of  his  journey 
was  attributed  to  his  extreme  seal  and  activity,  and 
contributed  to  his  fovor  with  the  empress  and  minis- 
try. This  was  the  first  extraordinary  piece  of  lode 
mi  fell  to  his  share. — Bulad,  p.  66. 
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Cbtint  PaniD  had  nnraerona  secret  interviews  with 
the  Grand-dake  Alexander.  In  order  effectnally  to 
conceal  these,  they  met  at  night  in  the  connecting 
galleries  of  the  vaults  of  the  winter  palace.  One 
evening,  as  Count  Panin  left  his  hotel,  alone  and  on 
foot,  he  thought  he  saw  a  spy  observing  and  fol- 
lowing him.  To  escape  him,  he  walked  to  and  fro 
through  several  streets,  and  at  last  slipped  into  one 
,of  the  entrances  to  the  above-mentioned  vaults. 
With  uncertain  steps  he  was  hastening  to  the 

{»lace  of  rendezvous,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by 
amps,  when  he  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  in  tlie  power 
of  the  police,  when  suddenly  he  recognized  the 
Grand-duke  Alexander,  who  had  been  some  time 
waiting  fur  him.  These  details  were  related  to 
the  author  of  this  memoir  by  Count  Panin  himself, 
who  died  at  the  beginning  of  1837.** 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  the  emperor 
published  a  sort  of  amnesty,  permitting  the 
return  to  St.  Peterburg  of  dismissed  and 
banished  officials,  both  civil  and  military. 
The  three  brothers  Zoubow,  favorites  of 
Catherine,  but  harshly  treated  by  Paul,  were 
thus  enabled  to  reappear  in  the  capital. 
Count  Valerian  Zoubow,  a  brave  and  enter- 
prising officer,  who  had  lost  a  log  in  Poland, 
and  who  was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  successful 
campaign  against  Persia  when  Paul's  acces- 
sion was  followed  by  the  recall  of  his  victo- 
rious army,*  was  the  very  man  to  replace 
Panin.  The  Zoubows  threw  themselves 
readily  into  the  conspiracy  ;  and  their  sister, 
Madame  Scherebzow,  obtaining  permission 
to  travel  abroad,  betook  herself  to  Berlin  with 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  jewels,  to  pro- 
vide a  refuge  and  resource  for  her  brothers  in 
case  the  conspiracy  should  miscarry,  and 
they  should  succeed  in  escaping.  Finally, 
the  Bruns wicker  Benningsen,  who  had  passed 
from  the  Hanoverian  to  the  Russian  service, 
bringing  with  him  strong  recommendations  to 
Count  Piinin,  and  who  had  commanded  a  di- 
vision in  Persia  under  Valerian  Zoubow,  was 
summoned  to  St.  Petersburg  by  his  old  friend 
and  comrade  Pahlen — from  a  provincial  com- 
mand (a  virtual  exile)  to  which  he  had  been 
condemned  by  Paul,  on  suspicion  of  his  being 
in  the  interests  of  England — and  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  conspiracy.  It  was 
arranged  that  he  should  command  the  detach- 
ment intended  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  palace — a  command  which  Pahlen  was  to 
have  assumed,  but  which  he  willingly  resign- 

*  The  army  was  recalled  immediately  on  Cathe- 
rine's death,  by  orders  sent,  not  to  the  general-in- 
diief,  (to  whom  no  communication  was  made  on  the 
subject,)  but  directly  to  the  commanders  of  the  re- 
giments— a  strong  indication  that  hatred  to  Zoubow 
was  amongst  the  motives  of  its  recall. 


ed  to  a  man  of  Benniogsen's  acknowledged 
courage,  coolness,  and  capabity,  himself  tak- 
ing chaise  of  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  which 
was  to  surround  the  palace,  with  the  double 
view  of  preventing  Paul's  escape,  and  of 
checking  any  demonstration  in  his  favor  on 
the  part  of  the  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
which,  for  the^iost  part,  had  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  seduce  them  from  their  duty.  Ben- 
ningsen  concealed  himself  until  the  day  for 
action  should  arrive.  He  and  Pahlen,  Gene- 
ral Talisin,  and  the  three  Zoubows,  were  now 
the  chiefs  of  the  plot.  Admiral  Rivas  had 
died  a  few  weeks  before.  Each  one  of  the 
six  leaders  recruited  accomplices  amongst  his 
friends,  and  especially  amongst  the  officers  of 
the  Guards  and  of  the  corpn  (TtUie.  Amongst 
the  persons  thus  enlisted,  the  memoir  names 
Tatarinow  and  Tschitscherin,  two  dismissed 
generals ;  Mansurow,  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  Ismailow  (guards);  the  artillery  colonel 
Yeschewel;  Talbanow,  who  commanded  a 
battalion  of  the  Preobratzschenskoy  Guard  ; 
and  a  lieutenant  of  the  same  corps,  named 
Marin.  There  were  about  fifty  persons  alto- 
gether concerned,  but  the  above-named  were 
the  most  active  and  prominent.  Alexander 
(we  continue  to  give  the  essence  of  the  me- 
moir, neglecting)  for  brevity's  sake,  literal 
translation)  was  informed  of  the  plot.  Plato 
and  Valerian  Zoubow  had  replaced  Panin  as 
his  confidants.  Matters,  however,  were  not 
yet  fully  organized,  nor  was  the  outbreak  close 
at  hand,  when  this  was  accelerated  by  Paul's 
own  acts.  His  mistrust  of  all  around  him 
daily  increased.  His  dreams  were  of  plots 
against  his  life.  His  slightest  suspicions  en- 
tailed exile  or  a  dungeon  on  their  objects. 
But  Alexander  still  wavered,  and  without  his 
concurrence,  the  conspirators  dared  not  stir. 
To  bring  him  to  a  decision,  Pahlen  had  re- 
course to  a  stratagem.  He  stimulated  the 
suspicions  which  the  emperor  entertained  of 
his  sons  to  such  a  height  that  Paul  gave  him, 
as  military  governor,  a  written  authorizjition 
to  arrest  the  Grand-duke,  for  the  safety  of 
his  sacred  person.  Pahlen  showed  this  order 
to  Alexander,  and  thereby  obtained  his  con- 
sent. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  emperor  also  pro- 
jected the  imprisonment  of  the  empress,  and 
mtended  to  declare  the  Grand- duke  Nicholas 
his  successor,  and  to  superintend  his  educa- 
tion himself. 

Everything  combined  to  accelerate  a  ca- 
tastrophe. The  emperor  exhibited,  in  his 
dealings  with  foreign  powers,  the  same  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity  that  he  showed  in  his 
domestic  government.    He  was  at  war  with 
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England;  hostile  manifestoes  were  to  be 
huned  at  Prussia  and  Denmark,  and  his  am- 
bassadors had  orders  to  quit  Berlin  and  Co- 
penhagen. The  Russian  empire,  with  its 
credit  rapidly  sinking,  and  its  commerce  de- 
stroyed, (consequences  of  its  breach  with 
England,)  was  to  plunge  into  war  with 
peaceful  neighbors,  without  possessing  one 
single  ally  in  Europe ;  for  although,  against 
England,  France  was  a  sharer  in,  the  strife — 
with  Prussia  and  Denmark  France  was  at 
peace.  There  was  no  motive,  no  pretext  for 
,war,  and  the  emperor  himself  could  have 
given  no  reasonable  account  of  what  had  led 
to  it.  According  to  all  human  calculations, 
the  ruin  of  the  empire  must  quickly  have  en- 
sued, had  not  a  seemingly  accidental  circum- 
stance hastened  a  crisis. 

At  a  former  period  of  his  reign,  the 
emperor  had  appointed  a  general  of  artillery, 
named  Araktschejew,  Governor-General  of 
St.  Petersburg,  but  had  afterwads  dismissed 
him  on  account  of  his  great  seventy  of 
character.  It  now  occurred  to  him  that  this 
man  was  well  suited  to  serve  his  views  ;  and 
whether  it  be,  as  some  suppose,  that  he  sus- 
pected Pahlen,  or,  as  others  have  thought, 
that  he  deemed  Araktschejew  the  best  pos- 
sible person  to  cany  out  thpse  harsh  mea- 
sures he  contemplated  towards  his  own 
family,  he  sent  a  courier  to  recall  him  to  the 
capital.  Pahlen  detained  the  courier,  and 
did  not  let  him  go  till  he  was  quite  sure  that, 
with  very  little  acceleration  of  the  plot, 
Araktschejew  would  arrive  too  late.  Then 
only  did  he  communicate  to  the  chief  con- 
spirators the  certainty  he  had  obtained  that 
the  emperor  was  about  to  remove  him  from 
his  post  of  Governor-General  of  St  Peters- 
burg. He  represented  to  them  that  his 
dismissal  would  not  only  upset  their  scheme, 
but  probably  lead  to  its  discovery.  Finally, 
he  made  it  clear  to  them  that  the  coming  of 
Araktschejew  left  them  neither  the  alterna- 
tive of  giving  up  their  plan,  nor  that  of  post- 
poning its  execution ;  and  the  night  from  the 
23-11  to  the  24-12  of  March  was  then  de- 
finitely fixed  upon  for  carrying  it  out. 

Before  coming  to  the  catastrophe  which 
the  critical  state  of  Russia  and  the  dangerous 
monomania  or  insanity  of  Paul  were  now 
rapidly  accelerating,  the  memoir  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  building  and  con- 
figuration of  the  palace  in  which  it  occurred ; 
accompanying  it  with  a  plan — copied  from 
one  of  those  published  in  1800  by  Brenna, 
the  architect — of  the  suite  of  apartments  in 
which  the  Czar  met  his  death. 


"  In  the  first  months  of  his  reign  Paul  had  be- 
ffnn  to  build  a  new  palace,  intended  for  his  resi- 
dence* Whether  it  was  that  he  desired  tb 
sanctify  the  building  by  linking  a  relicnous  motive 
with  its  erection,  or  that  he  really  believed  in  the 
vision  which  one  of  the  sentries  m  the  vicinity  of 
the  garden  declared  himself  to  have  beheld  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  certain  it  is  that  the  emperor 
immediately  gave  orders  for  the  foundation,  upon 
that  very  spot,  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mi- 
chael, and  that  he  connected  with  it  the  plan  of  a 
castle,  to  be  known  as  St.  Michael's  palace.  In 
the  back-flfround  of  the  summer  ^rden,  on  the 
ri^rht  bank  of  the  Fontancka  canal,  and  on  the 
site  of  the  old  summer  palace,  which  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  had  inhabited,  this  gigantic  building 
was  completed  in  less  than  three  years  and  a 
half.  A  scarped  ditch,  and  some  slight  fortifica- 
tions, armed  with  cannon,  were  impediments  to 
approach  ;  but  the  winter,  by  covering  the  ditch 
with  ice,  destroyed  the  defensive  value  of  the 
drawbridges  over  which  ran  the  chief  approaches 
to  the  palace. 

*'  The  facade  of  St.  Michael's  palace  was  of 
the  Kght  red  tint  of  the  gloves  which  the  em- 
peror's mistress,  the  Princess  Gagarin,  wore  upon 
the  day  when  the  color  was  decided  upon.  The 
interior  was  exceedinffly  rich,  and  surpassed,  in 
its  lavish  abundance  or  marble  and  bronze,  all  the 
architectural  splendor  previously  known  in  Rus- 
sia. Thus  had  this  eccentric  Prince  united  in 
his  palace  the  sacred  and  profane,  devoting  it  to  a 
saint  whilst  it  bore  the  colors  of  his  mistress. 
And  whilst  the  exterior  had  the  aspect  of  a  for- 
tress, the  interior  displayed  all  the  luxury  and 
magnificence  of  an  imperial  abode. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  Paul  I. 
went  to  reside  in  this  palace  with  his  whole  fami- 
ly. The  monarch  manifested  the  greatest  eager- 
ness to  inhabit  the  building  which  was  to  be  his 
grave,  and  which  posterity  will  view  as  his  mau- 
soleum, and  as  a  monument  of  his  extravagant 
reign  and  tragical  death. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  23-11  March  the  con- 
spirators supped  at  the  house  of  some  of  their 
chiefs,  where  there  was  no  lack  of  strong  drinks 
to  revive  the  courage  of  any  whose  hearts  might 
be  failing  them.  Subsequently  they  all  assembled 
at  the  quarters  of  Lieutenant  General  Talizin, 
where  Pahlen  at  last  appeared,  and  addressed  to 
his  accomplices  a  few  energetic  words.  Then 
they  again  separated,  to  act  according  to  the  plan 
agreed  upon. 

*•  General  Talizin  repaired  to  the  barracks  of 
the  Preobratzschenskoy  Guards,  and  under  pre- 
text of  disturbances  in  the  city,  ordered  one  of 
Talbanow's  battalions  to  take  arms.  The  bat- 
talion moved  silently  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  over  the  bridge  opposite  the 
hotel  Rivas,  into  the  summer  garden,  through 
which  it  marched  to  surround  the  palace  of  St. 
Michael.  Here  there  was  an  instance  how  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  may  at  times  influence 
the  fate  of  empires.  The  old  linden  trees  of  the 
summer  garden  serve  during  the  night  as  an  asy- 
1  am  for  thousands  of  crows.    On  the  approach  of 
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troops  at  this  nnasnal  hour,  the  ill-omened  birds 
ronsed  tbem^elves  and  fillcKi  the  air  with  their 
croakings.  The  noise  was  so  great  that  the  offi- 
cers, who  led  the  battalion,  were  in  great  uneasi- 
ness lest  it  should  awaken  the  emperor.  Had  it 
done  so,  and  he  had  taken  alarm,  the  plot  might 
have  completely  failed,  and  the  crows  of  the  sum- 
mer garoen  would  have  been  as  historically 
famous  as  the  geese  of  the  Capitol.  Meanwhile 
Pahlen  had  completed  his  arrangements  with  re- 
spect to  the  avenues  to  the  palace  on  the  side  of 
the  Perepective,  marching  thither  cavalry  detach- 
ments,'which  now  united  themselves  with  the 
battalion  of  the  Preobratzschenskoy  Guards.  He 
himself  did  not  enter  thejpalace  until  all  loas  over. 
The  other  conspirators  afterwards  taxed  him  with 
having  wilfully  lin<?ered,  with  the  intention  of 
profiting  by  the  plot  if  it  succeeded,  but  of  appear- 
ing as  Paul's  deliverer,  if  it  failed. 

*'The  palace  guard  that  day  consisted  of  a 
battalion  of  the  Ssemenowskoy  Guards,  which 
furnished  the  main  guard,  and  took  charge  of  the 
exterior  portions  of  the  buildings ;  whilst  the  care 
of  the  interior,  and  of  the  person  of  his  majesty, 
was  confided  to  a  detachment  of  the  Preobratz- 
schenskoy, under  command  of  that  Lieutenant 
Marin  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators.  When 
Talbanow  had  brought  his  battalion  within  sight 
of  the  palace,  he  addressed  his  men,  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  accompany  him  on  a  danger- 
ous expedition,  which  he  undertook  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  empire  and  the  nation  ?  They  unhesi- 
tatingly replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  frozen 
ditch  was  then  crossed  upon  the  ice,  the  outpost 
sentries  of  the  Ssemenowskoy  battalion  were  un- 
resistingly disarmed,  and  that  detachment  of  the 
conspirators  whose  destination  was  the  emperor's 
chamber,  approached  his  apartments  by  a  small 
winding  staircase  leading  from  that  facade  of  the 
palace  which  overlooked  what  is  termed  the  third 
garden.  This  detachment  consisted  of  the  three 
brothers  Zoubow,  General  Benningsen,  General 
Tschitscherin,  and  of  a  number  of  unknown  men, 
such  as  Mansurow,  Tatarinow,  Yeschwel,  who, 
in  the  course  of  that  terrible  night,  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  their  fury." 

Without  subjoining  Brenna's  plan,  it  is 
scarcefy  possible,  except  by  a  very  long  and 
tedious  explanation  of  the  locality,  to  follow 
step  by  step  all  the  movements  of  the  actors 
in  this  bloody  drama,  as  given  in  the  Memoir. 
This,  however,  Is  scarcely  essential  to  the 
general  comprehension  of  what  occurred. 
An  antechamber  intervened  between  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  the  emperor's  bed- 
room. There  had  been  a  door  of  communi- 
cation between  the  latter  chamber  and  the 
empress's  apartments,  but  Paul,  estranged 
from  and  suspicious  of  his  wife,  had  had  it 
walled  up,  and  had  even  put  Brenna  under 
arrest  for  delaying  the  execution  of  his  order 
to  that  effect.  Adjoining  the  inner  apart- 
ments of  the  emperor  (three  rooms,  of  which 


the  bed-chamber  was  the  centre  one)  was  a 
small  kitchen. 

**  For  several  months  past,''  says  a  note  to  the 
memoir,  '*  Paul  had  lived  in  fear  of  poison,  and  he 
had,  therefore,  applied  to  a  merchant,  long  estab- 
lished in  St.  Petersburg,  to  procure  him  a  good 
English  family  cook.  This  woman  was  preparing 
him  his  dinner  in  the  little  kitchen  ;  she  was  ter- 
rified by  the  noise  the  conspirators  made,  escaped 
in  the  confusion,  and  reacned  the  house  of  her 
former  master  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  alone 
and  on  foot." 

V  There  is  something  very  striking  to  the 
imagination  m  the  idea  of  this  woman  mak- 
ing her  escape  through  the  hedge  of  soldiers 
and  aicross  the  frozen  moat,  through  the  cold 
and  darkness  of  a  Russian  winter  night,  and 
startling  the  merchant's  peaceful  family  with 
intelligence  that  armed  men  had  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace,  and  that  there  were 
sounds  of  strife  and  clash  of  swords  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  Czar's  apartments. 
But  we  remember  no  historical  episode  of  the 
kind  that  more  abounds  in  strange  and  dra- 
matic incidents.  The  following  is  not  amongst 
the  least  interesting : — 

•*  At  the  entrance  of  the  bed-room,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  door,  slept  a  hussar,  belonging  to 
the  emperor's  household.  This  faithful  servant 
opposed  the  entrance  of  the  conspirators,  but  had 
to  yield  to  superior  force,  and  flea,  after  receiving 
a  few  contusions,  to  summon  help." 

"  This  hussar,'*  continues  a  note  to  the 
Memoir, 

"  Had  been  attached  by  the  empress-mother  to 
her  own  person.  When,  with  his  head  all  bloody, 
he  rushea  into  the  hall  where  stood  Marin's  de- 
detachment  of  the  PreobratzFchenskoy  Guards, 
and  called  for  hHp  to  rescue  the  emperor,  the  de- 
tachment had  already  been  alarmed  by  a  stove- 
heater,  who  had  made  a  similar  report,  but  whom 
Marin  had  treated  as  a  fool  and  drunkard,  and  had 
sent  about  his  business.  On  this  confirmation  of 
the  alarm,  however,  the  excitement  of  the  troops 
became  strong  and  general,  and  a  soldier  demand-, 
ed,  in  the  name  of  all,  to  be  led  to  the  emperor. 
Marin  put  his  sword's  point  to  the  man's  breast, 
threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  uttered 
another  word,  and  ordered  the  detachment  to 
stand  at  attention,  a  military  posture  which  in 
Russia  obliffes  the  most  profound  silence.  The 
men  obeyed,  and  remained  in  that  attitude  until 
all  was  over.  Then  they  were  informed  that  Paul 
had  gone  mad,  and  was  deposed,  and  with  one 
voice  they  recognized  Alexander  as  their  empe- 
ror. This  anecdote  strikingly  illustrates  Marin's 
rare  presence  of  mind,  and  the  extraordinary  dis- 
cipline of  Russian  soldiers." 
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We  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  the  mtun 
body  of  the  coDspirators — 

"  Ad  aide-de-camp  of  ihe  emperor's,"  stys  tlie 
Memoir,  "  whose  name  we  do  not  know,  xerved 
as  guide  to  the  ialruders,  and  followed  (hem  into 
the  bed-room.  Prince  Zoubow  and  General  Ben- 
nincsen  were  in  full  uniform,  wilh  hat  on  head 
antTsword  in  hand.  Tliey  fltood  bpf.ire  the  em- 
peror's bed,  and  said  to  him.  '  Sire,  you  are  a 
prisoner,'  The  emperor  sat  up,  greatty  amazed, 
and  asked  what  they  wanted ;  wiierenpon  ihey 
repealed  their  words,  and  declared  thai  he  must 
resipn  the  crown,  enjoining  him  ai  the  same  time 
to  keep  himsetr  quiet.  Prince  Zoubow  and  the 
aide-de-camp  netil  to  llie  door  (o  call  In  the  other 
conspirators,  and  ltenning«en  was  a  while  alone 
'  with  the  emperor,  who  kept  nilence,  and  alternate- 
ly flushed  and  grew  pule  with  anj^r.  Bcnning- 
seii  said  lo  IiIlh,  'Sire,  your  life  is  at  Rlake;  you 
must  Hubniit  to  sign  an  act  of  resignation.'  Al 
that  moment  several  officers  pre*»ed  into  the 
room.  Ilennin);sen  hade  thcni  keep  an  eye  ii|ian 
the  emperor,  and  turned  toward  the  door  to  tihut 
it.  Paul  profileJ  by  llie  npponnnily,  and  jumped 
out  of  bed.  One  of  the  othcers  seized  him  by  the 
IhroHl ;  the  emperor  broke  froin  hi»  grasp,  sprang 
behind  a  great  lire-screen,  and  Fi;ll.  For  the  last 
lime  Beniiingsen  called  out, '  Hire,  do  notliing : 
your  hfe  Is  at  slake.'  But  the  emperor  got  up 
and  turned  toward  a  table,  upon  which  fie  had 
several  lihidcd  pi^>tol!). 

"At  the  moment  when  the  miss  of  the  con- 
spirators ruihed  upon  him,  )>  noise  was  heard  at 
the  door.  It  was  an  officer  with  a  detachment, 
who  ciiiue  to  tiiko  Bonninjften's  orders,  ami  re- 
ceived <lireclions  from  him  to  guard  the  entrance. 
Me:inwhilo  the  emperor  was  thrown  upon  the 
rround  by  the  conspiralorii,  nho  vcniurcd  to  lay 
Uieir  rulhless  linnda  upon  their  sovereign.  It  is 
alGrined  poniIivcly  that  a  certain  Yeschwel,  by 
birlli  a  Tiinar,  was  the  first  who  Hcized  the  mon- 
arcli  ill  hia  regicide  arms.  After  a  toierabiy 
powerful  resistance,  Paul  was  thrown  down  and 
slran'^lcd  with  the  military  aasli  of  an  officer  of 
the  BHPmonowBkoy  Guard,  named  Scariatin,  which 
had  hi;en  originally  intended,  it  is  said,  le  bind 
the  em|ieror's  feel. 

■*  During  Ihe  brief  contest,  which  lasted  bar,>ly 
ten  minutes,  the  emperor  was  heard  to  ai^k  what 
they  wanted  of  him.  An  officer  answered  tli^it, 
•'  tliey  oueht  to  have  setlleJ  matters  with  him  long 
befiin;."  Most  of  the  conspirators  wereintoxicatad 
Willi  wine.  It  seems  beyond  a  doublUiat  the  mai^ 
tor  nf  the  horse,  Nicholas  Zoubow,  strangled  the 
L'lopemr  with  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  till 
i:inn,  with  rather  line  features,  biK  of  a  wild  ex- 
pression. He  died  rather  young,  still  holding 
office;  and  it  must  be  as«umed  that  neither  the 
Emperor  Alexander  nor  the  Empress  Mother 
ei'er  knew  what  an  immediate  share  Count 
Nicholas  had  in  the  murder.  In  the  ambasaador'.4 
report,  iilre«dy  several  limea  referred  to,  is  the 
following : — "  It  is  only  loo  certain  that  this  last 
act  of  barbarity  was  committed  by  a  person 
(Nichohia  Zoubow)  who  on  that  very  evening 
had  supped  in  the  same  room  with  tlie  emperor. 
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"  It  is  diffienk,"  continoes  the  Hemoir,  "  Uf 
give  with  certainty  the  names  of  all  the  mnrder- 
en,afdao  todenoance  to  the  execration  of  futnTe 
the   memory 

The  number  of  the  conspirators  waa  large ;  and 
it  muHt  he  stated,  to  the  scandal  of  the  limes, 
that  so  great  was  the  hatred  of  Paul  and  the  in- 
veterwcy  of  his  foes,  that  in  the  year  1801,  a  host 
of  officers  were  to  be  found  who  boasted  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  murder,  without  their  having 
in  reality  had  anything  to  do  with  iL  The  names 
of  Nicholas  Znnbow  snd  General  Tachitccherin, 
and  those  of  Mansurow,  Talarinow,  and  Veech- 
wel,  are  hHnded  down  ax  those  of  the  chief  actors 
in  the  tragedy.  It  may  be  poaitively  stated  that 
Count  Pahlen,  Prince  Zoutnw,  Count  Valerian 
Zoubow,  and  Generals  Bf-nniugaen  and  Taliiin 
had  no  per!<»nal  nhare  in  it ;  and  perhaps  it  is  now 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Count  Valerian 
Zoubow  (deceased  in  IS04)  to  say  that  his  tears 
of  regret  at  the  tragical  and  unexpected  issue  of 
the  alfair  were  mingled  with  those  of  the  eon  of 
Paul  I. 

"  Shut  up  in  his  apartment,  Alexander  awaited 
the  reanlt  of  the  undertaking  General  Uwaron* 
and  Colonel  Nicholas  Borosdin  remained  with 
him,  10  defend  him  in  case  of  need,  and  to  share 
with  him  ihe  dangers  of  possible  fsilure.  Count 
Valerian  Zoubow  now  went  to  him,  and  had  soma 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admiaxion.  He  found  hito 
dressed  in  uniform,  and  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  tn- 
furrbed  him  of  his  father's  deposition,  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  own  reign,  and,  finally,  of 
Paul's  death.  It  ia  well  known  that  this  last 
news  pinned  him  into  the  moat  terrible  despairf 
.  .  .  .  The  EmprsBi  Mary  had  heard  a  noise 
in  the  p;iUce,  and  had  been  informed  tliHt  a  move* 
ment  was  taking  place  against  the  emperor,  her 
littsband.  Slie  endeavored  to  go  to  him,  but  rieiK 
tries  had  been  placed  in  all  Ihe  avenues  leading 
lo  his  apartmcntK,  with  orders  to  prevent  her 
passage.     An   officer,  to   whom  the  empress  ap- 

*  This  circumitance  was  told  to  the  author  hf  • 
Col<Miel  Nicholas  Borosdiu  himselt  then  impnisL 
aide-de-camp,  and  who  died  a  lieutenant  gaoeraL 
It  ia  somewhat  contradictory  wilh  what  has  been, 
stated  above,  th  it  Uwarov  was  with  Pahleu  at  the 
bead  of  a  battalion  of  the  guards.  The  two  sUt»- 
ments  maj  perhaps  be  recoacileJ  by  assumiog  that 
Uwarow  left  Alexander  for  a  time. 

f  In  the  diplomatic  report  already  mentioaed,  it 
i*  said  that  "  the  two  Vothers  (Alexander  uid 
CoDstantina)  were  together,  and,  as  may  easily  be 
puppoaeit,  were  horror-struck  and  deeply  affeoled. 
[)ut  the  Dew  sovereign,  who  saw  the  necewitj  of 
complying  with  what  was  demanded  of  him,  and 
to  whom  they  had  naturally  said  nothing  of 
the  violent  meaua  that  had  terminated  the  empe- 
ror's life,  was  at  last  induced  to  Banctitm  a  pmda- 
matioo,  which  declared  the  emperor  to  bare  died  of 

rplexj  in  the  nighl.  Early  on  the  momiiw  of 
i!4th  March  this  aawi  wM  announced,  with  beat 
of  drum,  in  the  ^treeti  of  St.  Fateraburg ;  and  b 
Che  course  of  the  forenoon,  Alexander,  who  had 
gocM  over  to  the  winter  palace,  received  the  oath  of 
allegiance  of  Che  leaate,  nolnlity,  garriaoa,  fa." — 
BtiLao,  p.  SS,81-SS, 
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plied,  sent  to  GeDeral  Benningsen  for  farther 
ordera.  Benningsen  charged  him,  on  his  life, 
not  to  let  her  leave  her  apartment  An  attempt 
she  made  in  another  direction  to  reach  the  Grand- 
dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine  was  equally 
fruitless. 

*'  After  Alexander  had  heen  recognised  as  em- 
peror, by  the  acclamations  of  the  Guards,  the 
Zoubows  and  General  Pahlen  left  the  palace,  to 
repair  to  their  posts  in  the  city.  Bennin^en  re- 
mained at  the  palace  of  St.  Michael,  in  charge  of 
it  and  of  the  imperial  family.  He  was  commis- 
sioned (probably  by  the  Emperor  Alexander)  to 
ffo  to  the  empress,  and  to  beg  her  to  tranquillize 
herself  When  he  appeared  before  her,  she  asked 
him  if  she  was  yet  at  liberty.  The  general  re- 
ified in  the  negative,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  Thereupon  the  empress  com- 
manded him  to  open  it  again,  and  to  give  orders 
that  she  should  have  free  passage  whithersoever 
she  chose  to  go.  He  answered  that  he  was  not 
empowered  so  to  do,  and  added,  *  The  Emperor 
Alexander — '  when  the  empress  interrupted  him, 
raised  h.er  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  *  Alex- 
ander !  who  has  made  him  emperor?*  *  The  na- 
tion, madam ;  the  Guards  have  proclaimed  him.' 
*  But  who  has  formed  the  conspiracy  ?'  *A11  classes 
were  concerned  in  it,  military,  civilians,  and 
courtiers.'  *  Let  me  go  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der.' *  No,  madam  ;  I  am  forbidden  to  do  so.  You 
cannot  leave  these  apartments.'  'Ah!  general,' 
replied  the  empress, '  1  will  make  you  repent  this.' 
She  continuedf  to  insist  upon  going  to  her  sons, 
until  Benningsen  at  last  said,  *  I  will  agree  to  it 
on  two  conditions :  that  you  will  not  pause  upon 
the  way,  and  that  you  will  speak  to  nobody.'  .*  I 
promise  you  that/  answered  the  empress.  Ben- 
ningsen then  placed  sentries,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  let  no  one  approach  or  answer  her.  In 
this  manner  she  reached  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
advanced  to  meet  and  embrace  her,  and  with 
whom  she  found  a  number  of  the  chief  conspira- 
tors. She  did  not  see  her  husband  till  they  had 
dressed  him  in  his  uniform,  and  laid  iiim  out  upon 
a  camp-bed  in  the  room  in  wiiich  he  died.  A 
glance  sufficed  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  his  deatli,  and  her  affliction  was  so  violent, 
that  it  was  only  by  force  she  could  be  removed 
from  the  apartment." 

We  might  multiply  extracts  from  this  re- 
markable Memoir  and  its  interesting  notes, 
but  other  sections  of  M.  Biilau's  volume  have 
claims  upon  attention,  equally  novel  and  cu- 
rious, although  perhaps  of  less  historical  im- 
portance. The  celebrated  Princess  des  Ur- 
sins,  the  conspiracy  of  Cellamare,  the  secret 
diplomacy  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  Chevalier 
d*£on,  occupy  the  three  next  sections.  No. 
YI.  treats  of  Colonel  Agdolo,  a  Saxon  officer, 
who,  on  the  16th  September,  1776,  was  ar- 
rested at  his  .residence  in  Dresden,  under  very 
mysterious  and  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  was  sent  the  next  day  to  the  fortress  of 
the  Kdnigstein,  where  he  remained,  with  the 


exception  of  a  short  period  passed  at  Pima, 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  During  the  first 
years  of  his  captivity,  he  was  most  strictly 
guarded.  His  temporary  removal  to  Pirna 
was  for  his  health's  sake,  the  bleak  air  of  the 
mountain  fortress  having  affected  his  chest. 
The  orders  for  his  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
and  for  "whatever  concerned  him,  emanated 
directly  from  his  sovereign,  Frederick  Augus- 
tus, Elector  (afterwards  King)  of  Saxony, 
who  never  confided,  even  to  his  most  trusted 
ministers,  the  reasons  of  Agdolo*s  detention. 
It  has  been  said — but  M.  Biilau  declares 
himself  unable  to  trace  the  orisin  of  the  tra- 
dition — that  papers  containing  an  explanation 
of  this  mysterious  affair  were  kept  in  a  cabi- 
net, in  the  King  of  Saxony's  own  room,  and 
were  destroyed  after  his  death.  The  whole 
affair  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  and  various 
writers  attempted  to  explain  it ;  among  others 
Mirabeau,  who,  in  his  work  De  la  Monarchic 
Pnissienne,  repeated  the  current  and  popular 
version  of  the  story.  This  was,  that  Agdolo 
had  served  as  an  instrument  to  the  Dowager- 
electress  in  an  intrigue  having  for  object  her 
son's  dethronement.  Upon  this  were  em- 
broidered a  variety  of  additional  and  un- 
founded particulars,  in  which  the  Pope, 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  ajid  other  personages 
of  mark,  were  made  to  play  a  part.  It  was, 
however,  evident  that,  besides  the  Elector 
and  Agdolo  himself,  the  chief  person  mixed 
up  in  the  matter  was  the  widowed  Electress. 
Professor  BUlau,  in  the  course  of  his  research- 
es into  Saxon  history,  has  done  his  utmost 
to  clear  up  the  affair,  and  has  been  assisted 
by  communications  from  well-informed 
sources.  He  has  gone  some  way  towards 
proving  that  it  did  not  hinge  on  a  political 
conspiracy,  and  has  altogether  thrown  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  ad- 
mits4hat  he  has  been  unable  completely  to 
clear  it  up — that  the  fin  mot  of  the  enigma  is 
yet  wanting,  and  that  the  story  of  Agdolo 
must  still  be  classed  as  B,Geheime  Geschichte. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  although  the  read- 
er is  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  a  final 
and  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  conflicting 
circumstances  of  the  affair,  the  chapter  is 
amongst  the  most  interesting  in  this  volume 
— curiously  illustrating  the  manners  and  mo- 
rals of  the  Saxon  court  eighty  years  since. 
Agdolo,  who,  although  a  Saxon  subject  and 
of  German  parentage,  held  an  Italian  mar- 
quisate,  served  in  the  cavalry  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and,  having  been  wound- 
ed, went  to  get  cured  at  Dresden.  During 
his  stjiy  in  that  city — 
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"There  nppenrcd  an  anonfmone  Utnpoon 
against  the  mnfl  illuatriom  ladieB  of  the  court 
and  city.  It  affords  a  notion  of  tlie  sort  of  repu- 
tation Agdolo  enjoyed,  that  suspicion  of  its  author- 
ehlp  fell  upon  him.  In  the  lampoon,  the  Cooniess 
Amelia  Louiu  Kutovska  w&s  psrticularl;;  ill- 
treated.  She  wae  so  peranaded  he  hud  written  it, 
thnt  she  is  Enid  to  have  decliircd,  if  Agdalo  prC' 
semeit  himself  before  her,  she  would  mve  him 
thrown  dowD  Mairs  by  her  servants.  Thia  was 
repealed  ta  Agdolo.  '  She  shall  pay  dearly  for 
that,'  was  liis  remark.  And  pay  for  it  she  did ; 
for,  after  lier  husband's  death,  she  save  Agdulo 
her  hand,  althnugb  the  luarriage  was liept  private, 
probably  becau^  she  would  not  give  up  her  rank 
at  court.  The  ceremony  took  place,  however,  in 
the  Blectrcss-do waiter's   chapel,   and   with  her 


Agdolo  proved  but  a  fBillilesa  busband. 
He  wns  notorious  for  his  intriguea.  Pos- 
sessed of  ready  wit  and  great  asauranee,  he 
pushed  his  way  into  the  highest  circles,  and 
was  an  adept  in  that  sort  of  smooth,  but  dan- 
gerous scandal  wbich  was  the  bane  of  the 
society  at  the  time.  During  the  carnival  of 
177S,  he  was  reported  to  be  one  of  a  cabal 
whose  object  was  the  downfalt  of  the  cabi- 
net ministers,  Von  Eode  and  Count  Sackea. 
Agdolo,  who  had  many  reasons  for  desiring 
the  good  opinion  of  those  statesmen,  sought 
out  the  author  of  the  rumor,  and  having,  as 
he  thought,  detected  him  in  Count  Joseph 
Bolza,  (whose  father  was  a  Milanese  Jew,) 
took  up  the  matter  very  fiercely,  talking  of 
nothing  less  than  batooniog  his  slanderer,  or 
cutting  off  his  cars.  Bolza  declared  his  in- 
nocence, and  the  matter  was  made  up — part- 
ly by  the  intervention  of  Count  Sacken. 
Those  circumstances  have  no  bearing  on  the 
catastrophe  of  Agdolo's  fate,  but  serve  to 
show  the  character  of  the  man,  and  justify 
the   presumption   that  he  was  not  in  very 

5ood  odor  with  the  Elector  and  the  more 
iscreet  members  of  his  court  and  council. 
This  premised,  we  come  to  the  events  that 
immedi^itely  preceded,  and  in  some  way 
(which  has  never  with  certainty  been  ex- 
plained) led  to  the  arrest  and  long  captivity 
of  Agdolo. 

The  Elect ress- dowager,  although  richly 
provided  for  by  her  husband's  will,  and  her 
son's  generosity,  contrived,  by  her  sumptu- 
ous habits,  patronage  of  art,  and  general 
libcmlity,  to  get  into  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. Her  wish  to  increase  her  income, 
already  very  considerable,  led  her  into  specu- 
lations, which  proved  unfortunate ;  and  Uiese, 
combined  with  extravagant  living,  not  only 
cost  her  a  half  miltian  of  dollars,  paid  to  her 
in  hard  caah  on  her  husband's  death,  bat 


also  compelled  her  to  pawn  her  t«it  valua- 
ble diamouds.  Aoiious  to  release  the  jew- 
rIs,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman 
money-lender,  and  harntsacd  by  her  credlton, 
whom  her  son  refused  to  satisfy,  she  em- 
ployed Agdolo  in  a  negotiation  which  he 
conducted  with  zeal,  and  brought  to  a  suc- 
cesaful  issue.  By  au  arrangement  concluded 
during  her  absence  from  Dresden,  it  waa 
stipulated  that  sl|e  should  renounce,  in  favor 
of  the  Elector,  her  reversionary  claim  on  the 
allodial  heritage  of  the  electoral  house  of  Ba- 
raria,  of  which  the  direct  male  line  was  on 
(he  point  of  oxtiuclion.*  The  amount  of 
i:ompensatioQ  for  this  renunciation  was  to  be 
matter  of  subsequent  arbitration  ;  but,  on 
her  adhesion  to  the  transaction,  her  son  was 
at  once  to  advance  eight  "hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  release  of  her  diamonds  and 
Lhe  payment  of  her  debts,  in  consideratjon  of 
which  the  diamonds  were  to  become  his  pro- 
perty. Agdolo  displayed  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity in  the  affair ;  the  money  was  paid 
down.  Count  Sacken  and  Baron  Ende  received 
eacli  a  diamond  snuff-box,  and  Ferber,  the 
privy-conncillor,  a  gold  one,  full  of  louisd'ore, 
from  the  dowager — well  pleased  to  be  re- 
leased from  her  difficulties — and  the  transac- 
tion was  apparently  concluded  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  and  in  perfect  good 
faith.  But  the  mysterious  part  of  the  busi- 
ness was  yet  to  come.  We  will  give  it  in 
Professor  BQluu's  words  : — 

"  In  the  first  daysof  September,  1776,  tlieElec- 
tresp-dowHger  (then  at  Munich,  where bermarried 
dnuchler,  ine  Duchess ofZweibrucken,  resided)  is 
said  to  hHve  written  In  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  re- 
questing him  Co  send  her  a  trusty  person  to  take 
charee  of  the  diamonds  whichshe  had  received  back 
from  Rouie.  Whether  ai  her  deques!  or  not,  however, 
the  Elector  sent  Privy -council  lor  Baron  Zehmen  to 
Munich.  The followingaccountis given ofthis  mis- 
sion. On  the  very  instant  of  her  arrival  in  Munich, 
Zehmen  waited  upon  the  Eleclress,  who  received 
him  in  a  very  Iriendly  manner,  and  said  to  him,  that 
he  doubtless  was  anxioui  to  get  speedily  back  to 
Dresden,  and  would  therefore  like  to  arrange  his 


*  Tha  claims  of  the  Etsctran  irer«  aabaequently 
estimated  at  forty-seven  miUioos  of  doUara.  Thej 
in  part  gara  rise  ia  1778,  (on  Ch«  death  of  her  Ino- 
ther,  Mmimilian  Joaei^,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  lapt  male  of  his  line,)  to  the  short  war  between 
Austria  cai  the  one  hand,  a[id  Prussia  and  Saxocy 
oa  the  other,  known  ae  the  Bavanan  war  of  aucoee- 
aion,  but  which,  by  the  Saioo*  and  others  engaged 
in  it,  waa  nicknamed  Ihe  potato  wai  {Itarloffttirug) 
or  the  BavAriao  lawsuit,  out  of  contempt  for  its  tri- 
vial ebaracter.  It  cooBieted  entirety  of  skirmiahM, 
marohes,  and  couutermarchea,  did  not  iuclixie  a  tin- 
gle general  action,  and  was  auickljr  terminated  by 
tha  mtsrvsntioD  of  France  and  RuMis. 
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business  at  once  with  her  secretary,  Hewald.  She 
xang  the  bell.  One  of  her  women  entered  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  call  Hewald  immediately.  The 
woman  smiled ;  and,  on  being  askea  the  reason  by 
the  Electress,  she  replied  that  her  highness  proba- 
bly forgot  that  Hewald  had  been  for  some  days 
absent.  '  That  is  true,*  replied  the  Electress  ;  '  1 
quite  forgot  he  had  leave  of  absence ;  but  as  it  is 
so,  you  must  go  to  his  apartments,  nndif  thedoor  is 
locked,  break  it  open.'  2>hmen  instantly  exe- 
cuted the  order  ;  but  the  diamonds  had  disappear- 
ed. Thereupon  the  Electress  fell  into  a  violent 
paasion  with  Hewald,  whom  she  designated  as  the 
thief,  and  also  with  Agdolo,  as  being  assuredly 
mixeid  up  in  the  affair.  Zehmen  was  instantly 
to  hurry  back  to  Dresden  and  prevail  upon  the 
Elector  to  have  Agdolo  arr'^sted,  and  to  send  her 
the  papers  that  should  be  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, so  that  tlie  whole  afllair  might  be  cleared  up. 
From  this  it  seems  evident  that  the  Electress  had 
not  to  fear  that  Agdolo  would  say  anything  to  com- 
promise her.  On  the  7th  September,  Zehmen 
f:>t  back  to  Dresden,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lector  arrived  there  from  Pillnitz,  for  a  day's 
stay.  By  his  orders,  A^doIo,  without  being  imme- 
diately arrested,  was  informed  of  the  affair,  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  sent  to  the  Elector,  on  the  16th, 
a  letter  intended  as  his  vindication.  It  is  stated 
that  Zehmen  urgently  dissuaded  him  from  send- 
ing this  paper — which  Zehmen  must  therefore 
have  read — and  only  at  Asdolo's  repeatea  and 
pressing  instance  did  he  at  last  consent  to  hand 
It  to  the  Elector.  On  the  15tb,  the  Elector  was 
again  in  Dresden  ;  but,  in  the  evening,  after  re- 
ceiving the  document,  he  returned  to  Piunitz.  The 
next  evening,  at  seven  o'clock.  Privy- councillor 
Baron  Zehmen  and  Major-general  and  aid-de- 
camp Von  Sclriebell  were  sent  from  Pillnitz  to 
Dresden,  with  orders  to  arrest  Agdolo,  to  seize 
and  seal  up  all  his  papers,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  Elector  so  soon  as  the  prisoner  was  in  safe 
custody." 

Agdolo  was  one  of  a  cai-d-party  at  Council- 
lor Ferber's,  when  he  received  a  message  from 
Zehmen,  desiring  to  speak  to  him.  On  reach- 
ing Zehmen's  house,  he  was  at  once  informed 
of  his  arrest,  given  in  charge  to  the  town- 
major,  and  escorted  to  his  own  dwelling, 
which  was  already  occupied  by  an  officer  and 

'  eight  soldiers.  The  two  commissioners  seal- 
ed up  his  papers,  and  took  them  to  Pillnitz  ; 
and  although  it  was  nearly  midnight  when 
they  arrived  there,  the  Elector  received  them 
in  person.     Professor  Btilau  speculates  as  to 

-  the  contents  of  these  paperd,  and  of  the  me- 
morial previoasly  addressed  to  the  Elector, 
Aid  supposes  the  probability  of  their  con- 
taining matter  personally  offensive  to  that 
prince,  whose  refusal  to  satisfy  the  unreason- 
able expectations  of  the  Dowager's  coterie, 
was  possibly  treated  as  stingy  and  unfilial, 
and  made  the  subject  of  insolent  comments. 
Or,  they  may  have  thrown  light  on  Agdolo's 


share  in  the  disorder  and  extravagance  pre- 
vailing in  the  Electress's  household,  or  may 
have  contained  advice  how  to  extract  more 
money  from  her  son. 

"  Whether  the  diamonds,"  says  the  Professor, 
"  or  the  sum  intended  for  their  redemption,  were 
purloin^  by  Hewald,  (whom  the  chief  authority 
for  this  memoir  holds  to  have  been  unconcerned 
in  the  business,)  by  Agdolo,  or  by  some  other 
agent  of  the  Electress — whether,  perchance,  Ag- 
dolo wished  to  keep  back  the  money  for  the  pro- 
jected emigration  of  his  patroness  to  Italy — what, 
in  short,  became  of  the  jewels  or  the  gold,  we  know 
not.  But  on  the  following  day,  (the  17th,)  at  ten 
in  the  evening,  Agdolo,  strongly  escorted,  was 
sent  to  the  Konigstein.  A  few  days  later,  Zeh- 
men and  Schiebell  arrived  there,  with  a  commis- 
sion to  the  prisoner,  which,  however,  consisted 
only  in  the  delivery  to  him  of  a  sealed  letter  from 
the  Elector  and  in  the  receipt  of  a  sealed  reply 
from  Agdolo." 

The  Electress-mother  remained  at  Munich. 
Her> expected  arrival  at  Dresden  was  repeat- 
edly announced,  and  as  often  deferred,  until 
none  believed  she  would  come.  At  last  she 
did  arrive— on  the  21st  of  December,  more 
than  three  months  after  Agdolo's  arrest.  It 
was  said  that  her  son's  threats  to  withhold 
her  jointure,  and  his  assurances  that  she  had 
notlung  to  apprehend  at  Dresden,  were  re- 
quired to  induce  her  to  visit  that  capital. 
Countess  Rutowska,  who  was  certainly  likely 
to  represent  her  husband  as  a  victim,  declar- 
ed that  she  herself  had  read  a  letter  address- 
ed to  Agdolo  by  the  Electress,  in  which  that 
princess  said,  **  she  hoped  her  house  in  Pa- 
dua would  soon  be  ready,  and  then  she  would 
bid  adieu  for  ever  to  Saxony,  which  she  de- 
tested, and  to  her  son,  whom  she  did  not  love.*' 

Hewald  was  arrested  at  Frankfort-on-the 
Maine,  and  sent  to  the  Konigstein.  His  wife 
was  also  imprisoned  for  some  weeks,  and  was 
allowed  to  speak  to  no  one,  but  was  then  re- 
leased. Professor  BUlau  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  account  of  her  husband's  fate,  nor 
does  his  arrest  appear  to  have  drawn  atten- 
tion at  the  time. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Elector  kept  his  reasons  for  Agdolo's  impris- 
onment a  secret,  even  from  his  principal  min- 
isters. Yon  Endc  did  not  allow  this  reserve 
or  mistrust  greatly  to  affect  him,  but  Sacken 
was  much  annoyed,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  vexation.  At  his  own  table, 
in  presence  of  twenty-four  guests,  he  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  Agdolo  was  his  friend, 
and  that  he  should  always  so  consider  him. 
He  ventured  remonstrances  in  the  highest 
quarter,  and  the  Elector  was  said  to  have 
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promised  him  &n  eiplAoation  ;  but  thia  never 
came.  Then  be  attacked  members  of  the 
privy  council,  endeavoring  to  interest  them 
in  the  matter,  but  without  success  :  one  of 
them.  Von  Wurmb,  telling  him  there  was 
nothing  irregular  in  the  proceeding — that 
Agdolo,  aa  a  military  man,  ffa»  not  subject 
to  civil  authorities — and  that  as  the  cabinet 
ministers  had  often  decided  on  matters  with- 
out consulting  the  privy  council,  so  it  ap- 
peared perfectly  fwr  that  the  Elector  should, 
for  once,  come  to  a  decision  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  cabinet. 

"  Before  Agdolo,  after  his  brief  abode  at  Pirnt, 
WHS  aguin  conducted  to  the  Kanigstein,  the  Elec- 
tor is  undcrBtood  to  have  submitted  the  wbole  af- 
fair (withliolding  the  name  and  under  the  strictest 
injunciions  to  secrecy,)  to  a  foreign  legal  authori- 
ty. We  hiivB  rea»on  to  believe  that  Putter  of 
Gottingen  was  the  referee.  The  opinion  piven 
was,  that  the  prir<oner  had  merited  death.  Only 
after  thia  was  Agdolo  brought  to  the  fortress  for 
perpetual  imprisonment,  (lilst  April,  1777,)  whilst 
the  Elector  declared  that  he  could  answer  to  his 
conscience  for  thia  punishment  At  Konigstein 
lie  was  treated,  however,  with  indulgence  ;  and 
before  his  dentil,  which  did  not  occur  for  twenty- 
three  years,  (27Lh  August,  1300.)  he  distinctly 
declared  himself  grateful  to  the  F.leclor." 

The  complications  and  contradictiona  of 
this  strange  nfiiiir  give  it  a  very  strong  in- 
terest, and  peculiarly  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  historical  romance- writer,  for 
whose  purpose  it  is  farther  adapted  by  seve- 
ral minor  marvels  and  coincidences,  to  which 
we  have  not  referred  in  our  condensation  of 
Professor  Biilau's  narrative.  For  instance, 
the  Bacon  Zehmen,  who  was  sent  to  Munich 
to  the  Electress,  and  who  nfterwards  was 
deputed  to  arrest  Agdolo,  had  received  his 
appointment  as  privy-councillor. at  the  same 
time  that  Agdolo  got  his  as  lieutenant- colonel, 
and,  it  would  appear,  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  or  friendship  with,  the  man  to 
whose  punishment  he  was  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  be  instrumental.  His  fellow-com- 
missioner in  the  affair.  General  von  Schiebeli, 
had  commanded,  as  colonel,  the  regiment  in 
which  Agdolo  served  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Such  coincidences,  when  invented  by 
the  novelist,  are  often  set  down  as  strained 

The  story  of  Agdolo  is  followed  by  scenes 
in  Snjiony  in  the  year  1790,  when  the  pea- 
santry, whose  condition  was  but  one  degree 
removed  from  serfdom,  and  who  were  often 
grievously  oppressed  and  ill-treated,  gave  ear 
>  to  the  echoes  of  French  revolution,  and  made 
some  feeble,  ill-directed,  and  speedily-sup- 
pressed attempts  at  revolt.    The  chapter  ia 
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characteristic  and  interesting.  SUU  more 
curious,  perhaps,  is  a  sort  of  postscript  to  it, 
telling  of  a  disturbance  occadoDed  by  the 
oppressire  German  game-laws  on  the  manor 
of  Hobenstein,  in  the  district  known  as  Saion 
Switzerland.  This  also  was  in  1790.  A 
peasant  had  fenced  round  a  Geld,  to  protect 
It  from  the  game.  To  do  this  he  had  a  per- 
fect right ;  but  the  law  said  that  the  fenee 
must  not  be  of  pointed  slakes,  or  that,  if  it 
were,  it  must  be  of  a  stipulated  height.  The 
object  of  these  singular  regulaUons  was  to 
deter  the  game  from  leaping,  or  to  allow 
them  to  leap  without  risk  of  impaUng  them- 
selves. Perhaps  the  peasant  had  not  con* 
formed  to  these  rules,  perhaps  he  had  some 
private  foe — but  the  faot  was,  that  one  morn- 
ing he  found  his  fence  torn  up.  and  his  field 
ravHgcd  by  the  game.  He  laid  the  blame 
on  the  foresters,  and  so  eicited  bis  neighbors 
by  the  bitterness  of  his  complaints,  that  the 
inhabitantti  of  fourteen  villages  on  the  manor 
of  Hobenstein  combined  to  drive,  m  one  day, 
all  the  game  from  their  fields.  From  every 
house  a  man  was  deputed,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  exhortations  of  the  authorities  and  the 
forest  officers,  the  thing  was  done  as  planned. 
Several  foresters  were  ill-treated.  The  con- 
spirato'rs  did  not  kill  the  game,  but  merely 
eipclled  it  from  their  land.  Those  into 
whose  fields  it  was  driven  naturally  thought 
themselves  justified  in  driving  it  awav  in  their 
turn ;  and  no  the  contagion  spread  from  one 
district  to  another,  until  at  last  extermination 
began  to  bo  substituted  for  expulsion.  The 
amr  made  a  great  sensation.  Many  persons 
were  for  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
game  :  others  demanded  strict  observance  of 
the  game-laws,  and  the  punishment  of  all 
who  should  infringe,  them.  The  Elector  of 
SaKony  had  the  complaints  of  the  peasants 
investigated ;  and  finding  that,  although 
much  exaggerated,  they  were  not  entirely 
unfounded,  he  immediately  ordered  great 
hunting  parties  and  battues,  where  all  game 
was  to  be  indiscriminately  shot  down.  These 
took  place  long  before  the  usual  commence- 
ment of  the  hunting  season,  and  the  country 
people  were  summoned  to  assist,  which  they 
did  with  great  zeal.  The  foresters  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  give  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Nevertheless,  as  there  was  at  first 
some  quarrelling  between  them  and  the  pea- 
santry, a  detachment  of  cavalry  subsequently 
accompanied  every  hunting-party.  Not  near- 
ly so  much  game  was  found  as  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  Elector  pardoned  past  trans- 
gressious  of  the  game-lawa,  and  no  one  was 
punished. 
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To  English  readers  the  sections  of  Profes- 
Bor  BUlau's  volume,  itlustralive  of  the  man- 
nert,  cnBtoms,  and  history  of  Germaiiy.  will 
probably  be  the  most  novel  aad  interesting. 
Theae  are  seven  or  eight  in  number,  chiefly 
referring  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In  some 
of  them  the  ProfoBsor,  a  most  indefatigable 
booknorm  and  conscientious  investigator  of 
dates,  deals  rather  too  largely  in  detcuJs  of 
persons  wlio  enjoyed,  perhaps,  some  celebrity 
m  their  generation,  and  whose  names  may 
still  be  possibly  found  in  GermHn  biographi- 
cal dictionaries,  but  who  are  forgotten  by  the 
world,  and  scarce  worth  rescuing  from  obli-  ! 
rion.  Even  in  the  least  interesting  of  Mr. 
Bulau's  chapters,  however,  we  stumble  upon 
ctirious  bits.  In  his  rather  dry  account  of 
a  certain  Karl  Oottlob  von  NUstiler,  which  he 
styles  "ft  contribution  to  the  history  of  Ger- 
man court  and  official  life  and  manners,"  we 
meet  with  an  example  of  this  kind.  Nusskr, 
a  restless  adventurer,  who  ran  a,way  from  his 
family  when  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
and  whose  life  was  a  tissue  of.strange  changes 
and  chances,  became,  st  the  oge  of  twenty- 
five,  a  member  of  the  court  of  a  petty  German 
princess  the  widoned  Duchess  von  Sachsen 
Weissenfela  Dahme.  The  composition  of 
this  miniature  court  was  rather  curious.  It 
included  the  Duchess's  companion,  a  bertain 
Countess  of  Bindsmaul,  (literally  Onjaw;) 
her  steward  or  governor  of  the  palace ;  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber ;  two  ladies  in 
waiting ;  two  courtiers,  of  whom  NiisEler  was 
one  ;  a  chaplain  ;  and  a  female  court-jester, 
Katlierine-Lisa.  This  kst,  says  Professor 
BUlau — who  further  favors  us  with  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  above  enumerated — appears 
to  have  been  the  most  influential  member  of 
the  Duchess's  establishment.  Besides  his 
ornamental  duties asa  courtier,  Nijsstcr,  who 


had  studied  law  at  Jena  and    Wittenberg, 
advised  and  assisted  the  Duchess  in  herlaw- 


"One  of  these  was  wiih  Ijeutenant-Colonel 
Flemming,  tbe  author  of  two  books,  The  Sddier 
and  The  Iluvttr,  and  who  was  a  very  odd  fish. 
Of  iJis  dve  servants,  one  played  a  bag|i3|ie  made 
in  the  likeness  of  a  wolT  with  glass  eyes,  ibeother 
four  played  violins  and  French  horns.  With  the 
band  tlius  composed  lie  gave  the  Duchess  con- 
certs, and  furnished  miific  for  the  court  to  dance 
to.  He  had  hia  tliirty  peasants  anned  and  uni- 
formed, had  daily  parades,  and  posted  sentries. 
In  his  out-house  stood  ten  cannon  ;  he  lisd  aliw 
thirty  blunderbiusee,  a  hundred  muskets,  and 
some  drums.  A  retired  lieutenant  officiated  as 
captain.  It  came  to  jiass  tint  one  of  the  Duchess's 
huntsmen  shot  a  deer  in  a  certain  thicket,  which 
Flemming  aaserted  to  belong  to  him,  and  demand- 
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ed  delivery  of  the  deer  and  pnnishnient  of  the 
huntsman.  The  Duchess  maintained  tlie  cnnira- 
ry,  and.  to  prove  lier  right  of  possession,  ordered 
several  trees  \tfy»  felled  m  the  thicket,  and  brought 
to  her  cW^Mu.  Thereupon  Flemming  niarclied 
forth  with  Ills  tronpti  snd  with  two  guoH,  occupied 
all  the  avenues,  and  declared  her  bailifi',  tJchuIz, 
his  prisoner.  At  Urst  the  bailifl'lnok  it  all  for  a 
joke,  but  was  soon  undeceived,  and  »urly  enough 
when  Flemming  had  liim  put  in  ironi',  tnken  to 
the  guard  room,  Lried  by  acourt  martial,  and  con- 
demned to  ride  tlie  wonden  Imrse  three  days  run- 
ning— a  sentence  which  was  duly  carried  ouL" 

The  Duchess  took  legal  proceedings,  and 
Flemming  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
under  penalty  of  fifty  golden  marks  ;  but 
this  did  not  content  her  Serenity,  who  car- 
ried her  complaints  to  Dresden.  Presently 
Field-Marshal  voa  Flemming  came  through 
on  his  way  to  Poland,  called  at  his  eccentric 
cousin's,  had  the  army  of  thirty  men  paraded, 
drafted  six  into  his  own  regiment,  forbade 
the  others  to  play  at  soldiers  any  longer, 
took  away  their  guns,  reprimanded  the  Lieu- 
tenant, and  sent  word  to  the  Duchesss,  who 
has  sent  Niissler  to  c'bmptiment  him,  that  he 
had  given  her  all  satis  In  ction,  and  that  he 
trusted  she  would  forgive  bis  kinsman.  The 
vindictive  lady,  however,  refused  to  do  this, 
until  at  last,  Flemming  having  made  amends 
to  the  baihff  for  his  ride  on  the  acorn-foaled 
colt,  and  Ntlssler  having  interceded  for  him, 
Le  obtained  audience  of  ber,  in  presence  of  a 
number  of  the  neighboring  nobles,  and  made 
humble  apology.     "  Your  Serenity  will  for- 

§ive  the  mad  Flemming,"  he  said :  "  he  will 
o  the  like  no  more."  Whereto  she  replied 
-■-"  Ay,  mad  indeed  :  but  all  is  forgiven,  the 
field-marshal  Las  made  things  right  ngain." 
And  Ka  the  line -Lisa  having  been  presented 
with  a  fat  sheep,  as  a  pence  offering,  matters 
were  finally  made  up. 

The  Field-Marshal  Flemming  here  refer- 
red to,  was  the  minister  of  Augustus  H, 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  and 
is  mtroducedinnnother  chapter  of  M.  Biilau's 
work,  relating  to  the  Countess  Cosel — one  of 
several  cliapters  illustrating  the  superstitions 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  whose  com- 
mencement that  celebrated  beauty  flourished. 
Daughter  of  a  Holstein  nobleman,  she  mar- 
ried/at the  age  of  nineteen,  a  Count  Adol- 
phus  von  Hoym,  who,  as  the  tale  goes,  at 
first  kept  her  secluded  on  his  estates,  and  re- 
solved not  to  expose  her  to  the  snares  and 
temptations  of  the  Elector's  dissipated  court. 
He  could  not,  however,  abstain  from  boasting 
of  her  beauty  and  nimable  qualities,  and  Prince  . 
Egon  of  Fiirstenberg  managed  to  entice  him 
into  a  bet,  which  could  be  decided  only  by 
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the  presence  of  the  Countess  at  court.  She 
made  her  appearance  there — FUrstenburg 
paid  his  thousand  ducats ;  but  Hojm  lost  his 
wife,  who  forthwith  became  the  object  of  the 
most  urgent  solicitations  on  the  part  of  the 
Elector  and  King.  Augustus  failed  to  touch 
her  heartf  but  he  appealed  more  successfully 
to  her  ambition.  The  conditions  on  which 
she  became  his  mistress  were  exorbitant.  He 
settled  on  her  a  pension  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  obtained  her  divorce  from  her 
husband,  and  bound  himself  by  an  autOCTaph 
document  to  marry  her  in  the  event  of  the 
Queen's  decease.  A  palace  was  built  for 
her — she  received  the  title  of  the  Countess 
of  Cosel,  and  ruled  the  King  with  an  autho- 
rity such  as  none  of  his  previous  or  subse- 
quent mistresses  ever  attained  to.  But  al- 
though she  seemed  to  have  fettered  the  fancy 
of  the  inconstant  monarch,  she  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  political  and  court  intrigues,  chiefly  insti- 
gated by  the  cabinet  ministers,  Flemming 
and  Vitzhum.  The  consequence  of  these 
manoeuvres  (which  are  linked,  as  narrated  by 
Professor  Bulau,  with  many  vicissitudes  and 
striking  incidents)  was  her  disgrace  and  ulti- 
mate imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Stolpen, 
where  she  passed  the  latter  half  of  her  life, 
first  as  a  captive,  and  afterwards  of  her  own 
free  will.  Here  she  had  handsome  apart- 
ments in  a  tower,  which  still  bears  her  name, 
and  her  income  was  also  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient. At  first  she  was  furious  against  her 
royal  lover  ;  then  her  heart  softened  towards 
him,  and  she  made  eflforts,  innumerable  but 
fruitless,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
Then  she  seemed  to  fall  in  love  with  her  so- 
litude, abjured  the  world,  and  addicted  her- 
self to  alchymy  and  other  mysterious  sciences. 
She  is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  have  become 
a  convert  to  Judaism  ;  but  M.  Bulau  discre- 
dits this,  whilst  admitting  and  proving  by  a 
curious  extract  from  a  recently  published 
work,  that  she  busied  herself  with  Jewish 
theology.  After  the  King's  death,  she 
was  offered  her  liberty,  but  refused  it, 
and  expressed  her  wish  to  be  buried  near  the 
tower  she.  had  for  sixteen  years  inhabited. 
She  appears,  however,  to  have  made  occa- 
sional journeys,  some  of  which  were  con- 
nected with  mysteriously -conducted  research- 
es in  rabbinical  literature.  For  many  years 
after  iier  death,  which  occurred  on  the  3 1st 
March,  1761,  strange  stories  were  current  at 
Stolpen  of  her  odd  ways,  and  of  the  treasures 
she  was  said  to  have  buried  in  the  subterra- 
nean passages  of  the  now  ruinous  fortress. 

Chapter  xxii. —  Tales  of   Apparitions  a/ 
the   Electoral   Court   of  Treves  —  contains 
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several  capital  German  ghost-stories,  some  of 
which  Professor  Bulau  endeavors  to  explain 
by  natural  causes,  whilst  others  he  leaves 
for  the  reader  to  marvel  and  shudder  at. 

*'So  lately  as  in  the  eighteenth  century ,"he  says, 
"  the  residence  of  Ehrenbreiistein  was  repeatedly 
said  to  be  visited  by  apparitions.  Often,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  Elector  and  Bishop,  John  Philip, 
engrossed  with  his  breviary,  paced  the  apartments 
late  of  an  evening,  and  at  laBt  reached  the  outer  an 
techamber,the  guardsman  on  sentry  8aw,throQgb. 
the  glass-door,  a  figure  in  a  firay  coat,  and  of 
grave  aspect,  walking  at  the  Elector's  sidey  and 
taking  most  ofllensive  liberties  with  that  prince. 
Once  the  guardsman  saw  the  suspicious  stranger 
keeping  a  few  paces  behind  the  Elector,  and 
making  faces  and  snapping  his  fingers  at  him. 
The  honest  soldier  could  not  stand  this,  but  pulled 
open  the  door  to  seize  the  insolent  jester.  He 
stoo4  open-mouted,  and  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment, when  he  found  the  Elector  alone,  and  tha 
prince,  turning  round,  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
boisterous  ana  unmannerly  entrance.  '  I  was  so 
alarmed  about  your  Electoral  Highness,'  stam- 
mered the  guarasman,  *■  the  insolent  graycoat.' — 
*  Oh,  has  he  been  here  again  ?  He  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance,' replied  the  Elector,  and  sent  the  sol- 
dier back  to  his  post." 

« 

We  are  not  informed  what  the  appearance 
of  this  impertinent  gray  demon  portended. 
Other  apparitions,  of  which  an  account  b 
given,  preceded  the  death  of  an  Elector,  and 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  whose  approaching 
decease  was  indicated  by  a  phantom  corona- 
tion, witnessed  by  a  page — or  fabricated  by 
him.  But  the  most  numerous  and  remarka- 
traditions  were  connected  with  the  Silver. 
Chamber,  in  the  northern  wing  of  the  castle. 
There,  assemblages  of  supernatural  beings 
were  seen ;  strange  figures  passed  in  and 
out,  singly  or  in  procession ;  awful  sounds 
were  heard ;  the  wmdows  lighted  themselves 
up;  doors  that  had  been  left  locked  were 
found  open-^in  short,  all  manner  of  extraor- 
dinary events  occurred.  In  right  of  a  for- 
mer occupant,  the  apartment  was  naturally 
the  favorite  haunt  of  evil  spirits.  For  in 
^e  year  1631  and  1632  it  had  been  inhabit- 
ed by  a  certain  Hungarian  named  Felix  Wen- 
drownikius,  whose  ostensible  profession  was 
that  of  an  alchymist,  but  whom  many  sus- 
pected to  be  an  agent  of  that  Bethlen  Gar 
bor,  prince  of  Siebenburgen,  who  figured  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Gabor  died  in 
1629,  however,  which  invalidates  the  suppo- 
tion  of  Wendrownikius  being  in  his  pay  two 
years  later  ;  whilst  other  circumstances  con- 
cur to  make  it  rather  improbable  even  dur- 
iijg  that  leader's  life.  Nevertheless  it  was 
mad£  a  ground  of  prejudice  against  him  by 
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the  coarders,  vho  disapproved  the  Elector 
Philip  ChrUtopher's  practices  with  the 
FreDch  and  their  allies ;  aad  Wendromukius' 
particalar  foe  was  the  prir;^  chamberlain, 
Michael  Wiedmann,  whose  influence  o»er 
the  Elector  was  very  great.  The  legend  re- 
lated by  Professor  Btilau,  and  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  chiefly  derived  from  the  very 
curious  account  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  contained 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  RheinitrheAnti- 
fuoriuf,  (CobleDZ,  1843,)  is  remiirkable  for 
its  mixture  of  politics  with  superslition.  On 
ft  certain  June  evening  the  Elector  remained 
unusually  long  at  supper,  and  when  at  last 
he  rose  from  table,  he  bade  his  chamberlwn 
accompany  him  to  the  HungariaD's  apart- 
ment, whom  he  was  curious  to  see  at  work. 

"  The  Hun^rian  expeclei!  them.  In  the  iiiid- 
dla  of  the  room  was  a  Urg«  (able,  upon  which 
stood  a  di^h,  and  upon  t}ie  dish  n  globlet.  A  hot 
Gre  burned  in  the  Blove.  1'hey  admired  the  beau- 
tifol  workinanabip  of  the  dish  and  goblet,  in  which 
latter  '  Heaibens*  heads,'  probably  ancient  coine, 
were  jnlald.  The  Elector  demanded  that  tlie 
work  shoald  be  proceeded  with.  The  IfunKariau 
went  upon  hi.^  knees  and  implored  eoinpaBBion  on 
hie  weakncHS,  but  rose  when  the  Elector  Hngrily 
insiMed,  and  declared  that  fear  aliould  not  hinder 
him  from  doing  his  Grace's  bidding.  But  as  the 
work  involved  the  most  imminent  danger  to  boih 
hia  soul  and  body,  he  was  compelled  to  prescribe 
a  few  rulea  of  conduct.  He  made  the  Elector 
sit  down  in  an  old-fashioned  arro-chair,  from  which 
he  strongly  enjoined  him  not  to  rise,  under  any 
circumBtance  whatsoever.  Neither  must  he  utter 
a  single  word.  Failing  the  observance  of  these 
conditions,  the  Hungarian  declared  his  own  death 
certain.  The  chamberlain  was  posted  behind  Uie 
chair,  and  warned  neither  to  slir  nor  speak. 
Then  the  Hungarian  fixed  a  wire  round  the  gob- 
let wilh  the  heathens'  heads.  The  other  end  of 
the  wire  was  fastened  to  the  stove.  Three  cir- 
cles were  described  round  the  strangeni,  and 
from  the  outer  circle  a  straight  line  was  drawn  to 
the  stove.  .  The  Hungarian  placed  lightit  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  upon  the  dish,  accompanying 
all  these  preparations  with  low  muttered  prayers. 
He  knelt  down  by  the  stove,  throwing  into  it  from 
time  to  time  something  which  he  took  out  of  a 
box,  wheraupon  the  fire  glowed  again,  and  Iticre 
was  a  noise  and  commotion  in  the  stove.  When 
theae  ceremonies  hnd  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  the 
wire  that  connected  the  goblet  with  the  htove  was 
redhot,  and  large  drops  stood  upon  the  gobtet, 
within  which  the  most  beautiful  colours  flashed 
■nd  played.  Suddenly  Wiedmann  (the  chamber- 
lain, from  whom  the  tale  was  derived)  observed 
the  goblet  expand  and  grow  taller,  whilst  the 
strange  faces  that  surrounded  it  also  vii'ibly  grew 
ftnd  increased  in  dimensions.  Faster  and  faster 
prayed  the  Hungarian,  and  higher  rose  the  goblet, 
until  its  brim  aTmost  struck  against  the  ceiling. 
Then  came  a  loud  explosion,  and  out  sprang  the 
beatheoa'  heads,  in  tne  likeness  of  men  with 


beanls  and  long  mantles,  a  ghastly  crew  to  look 
upon.  They  formed  a  circle  round  the  Elector, 
and  tilt  iasi  fell  upon  its  knee,  pointed  at  the 
prince,  mod  said  :  '  That  ia  he  wno  would  fain 
deliver  up  the  Roman  Eni|Hre  to  the  Gauls.*, 
Thereupon  they  all  put  their  heads  together,  as 
though  raking  counsel;  and  when  their  confer* 
QDce  was  over,  one  of  tbem  drew  forth  a  broad- 
bladed  sword  from  nnder  bis  mantle.  '  This,' 
said  the  figure,  '  the  law  sends  to  the  traitor.' 
And  he  strwle  forward,  as  though  he  would  have 
cut  at  the  Elector ;  who  in  deadly  terror,  and 
with  stifled  voice,  called  to  his  chamberlain  for 
sncoor.  Oo  the  instant,  everything  vanished. 
The  Elector  had  swooned  away;  the  Hungarian 
lay  upon  the  ground  seemingly  lifeles?.  With 
great  difficulty  the  chamberlain  restored  his  mas- 
ter to  consciousness  -,  and  when  he  had  done  so 
the  Hungarian  arose,  pale  as  ashes,  and  assisted 
in  carrying  the  Elector  to  hia  bedchamber." 

If  this  was  a  scene  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  the  Eleotor,  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  Hungarian  was  a  partisan 
of  the  empire,  not  a  tool  of  its  enemies,  and 
that  his  aim  was  to  deter  Philip  Christopher 
from  his  contemplated  aurrender  of  Ehren- 
breitstein. The  unlucky  Wendrownikius,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  paid  dearly  for  his 
practices.  For  whilst  the  Elector  lay  upon 
his  bed.  and  received  from  the  chamberlain's 
hands  his  customary  medicament  —  crab's 
eye's  stirred  in  water — a  tremendous  clap  of 
thunder  was  heard,  aad  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
given.  The  conflagration  was  In  the  Hunga- 
rian's laboratory,  whither  the  chamberlain 
hurried:  The  doors  were  broken  open,  and 
he  was  amongst  the  first  who  entered  the 
room.  Its  unfortunate  occupant  was  found 
wilh  hia  head  between  the  toi  of  the  win- 
dow, bis  face  black  and  blue,  and  twisted 
round  to  his  nape,  his  tongue  protruding 
from  his  mouth.  On  hearing  the  chamber- 
laia's  report  of  this  tenible  event,  the  Elea- 
tor  betrayed  so  much  emotion  that  Wied- 
mann ventured  to  entreat  him  to  take  warn- 
ing from  it,  and  to  abstain  from  his  danger- 
ous intercourse  with  unknown  persons. 
"  Jacta  «(  o/ea''  was  the  reply,  and  a  week 
later  the  French  were  admitted  m  the  fortress. 

"They  came  as  allies  of  the  Elector;  but 
nevertbeli'i's  it  soon  became  unplea.iam  to  him  to 
dwell  undiT  the  same  roof  with  Busny  Lamelh, 
the  French  governor,  and  he  went  to  Inlmbli  the 
oaatle  of  St.  Peter  at  Treves.  Here  it  happened, 
upon  the  12th  March,  1656,  when  all  in  the  palace 
had  gone  to  rest,  and  the  chamberlain  was  reaxl- 
ing  to  the  Elector  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  go^^pel 
ofBl.  Matthew,  that  on  a  sudden  a  loud  clatter 
of  hoofs  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  This  was  quick- 
ly succeeded  by  the  pacing  of  a  horse  in  the  ante- 
chamber, the  welJ-barred  folding  doors  flew  open. 
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and  a  honemaD,  in  whom  the  Elector  immediately 
recognised  the  Hun^rian,  rode  his  steed  op  to 
the  very  chair  in  which  the  prince  sat.  tOtve 
beed,'said  the  apparitlan  in  a  hoarse  voice, 'to  the 
warning  I  am  sent  lo  give  thee.  Thine  enemiea 
have  conspired  against  thee,  and  the  hoar  of  tbeir 
triomph  is  at  hand.  They  will  lead  thee  into  cap- 
tivity in  a  fureign  land — a  captivity  which  tvilt  be 
the  least  of  thy  calamitieB — if  than  dost  not  resolve 
instantly  to  follow  me.  For  I  have  the  power  to 
conduct  thee  to  a  place  of  safety.'  With  unusual 
promptitude  the  Elector  rrae  from  his  seat,  made 
the  iipn  of  the  cm«a,  and  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Redeemer,  whereupon  the  Hun<rariHn  and  his 
infernal  steed  disappeared  up  the  chimney." 

Professor  BUlaa  suggests  the  possibility  of 
a  plot,  in  which  tbe  chnmberlain  himself 
might  be  concerned,  having  for  object  lo  de- 
liver the  Elector  by  stratagem  into  the  poiver 
of  those  enemiea  into  whose  hands  he  after- 
wards fell  by  more  violent  means,  Wied- 
mann  disapproved  his  prince's  politics  as 
much  as  he  was  attached  to  his  person ;  and 
tbe  Elector,  subsequently,  although  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  was  fain  to  dismiss  him,  be- 
cause be  found  him  too  stanch  an  Imperialist. 
But  of  this  Elector's  political  acta  and  career 
tbe  professor  proposes  to  speak  in  a  future 
volume. 

Most  of  the  cbapters  having  reference  to 
French  history  and  persona,  deal  more  or 
less  with  strange  visions  and  prophecies, 
and  bordec  on  the  aupematural,  although 
matter  of  a  more  positive  description  fre- 
quently intervenes.  In  these  papers  M. 
Billau  has  availed  himself,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  Baron  Olcichen's  Memoirs,  a  work 
df  which  only  a  hundred  copies  were  printed, 
whilst  not  more  than  fifty  of  these  passed 
through  tlie  booksellers'  hands.  A  portion 
of  what  they  contain  may  be  found  in  other 
memoirs,  more  widely  known.  Oleichen 
seems  to  have  been  a  rather  credulous  per- 
son, easy  in  his  acceptance  of  startling  tales, 
which  M.  Btilau  translates  with  an  occasional 
sly  comment.  We  are  told  of  Madum  de  la 
Croix,  who  was  killed  in  driving  devils  out 
of  possessed  persons,  and  who  had  tbe  honor 
of  operating  upon  no  less  a  person  than 
Mariihal  Richelieu  —  also  upon  a  certain 
French  consul,  whose  occupant  fiend,  upon 
ejection,  was  so  obliging  as  to  take  the  form 
of  a  Chinese  idol,  all  gold  and  flame  color, 
and  to  make  faces  at  the  company  from  be- 
hind a  green  baize  curtain.  From  trivial 
gossip  of  this  sort,  M,  BUlau  glides  off  to  the 
philosophy  of  visions,  and  gives  various  well- 
authenticated  instances,  explicable  for  tbe 
most  part  by  the  physical  condition  of  the 
persons  leeing  them.     Oleicbea  relates  that 


once,  in  company  «t  Madame  Necker's,  that 
lady  produced  a  letter  from  Buffon,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  certain  apparitions  then  infesting 
the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  which  took 
the  form  of  old  women.  Several  men  of  ■ 
letters,  indisposed  towards  Buffon,  because 
he  was  too  religious  for  them,  made  them- 
selves witty  oyer  hb  propensity  to  believe  in 
the  incredible,  Th«n  said  Count  Schomberff, 
who  wafl  present, — "  You  know  me  well 
enough,  gentlemen,  to  be  sure  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  ghosts ;  nevertheless,  for  a  long  f 
time  past,  and  almofit  every  week,  I  am 
visited  by  the  figures  of  three  old  women) 
who  rise  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  bow  towards 
me,  and  make  horrible  grimaces." 

"  In  like  manner,  a  certain  Tieman,  a  friend  of 
Glierhen's — and  who  was  certainly  infected  with 
the  passion  for  the  so-called  secret  sciences,  bnt 
who,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  man  of  strict  vera- 
city, and  constantly  on  his  gnard  againrt  decep- 
lionH  of  all  kinds— bell  eld,  almost  in  any  place  on 
which  he  steadfastly  fixed  his  gaze  for  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  a  licad,  whose  eyes  and  features 
were  to  expressive  that  they  seemed  lo  live.'  On 
the  bloodstain  which  is  shown  in  the  chamber  of 
the  palace  at  Edinburgh,  where  David  Riztio  waa 
murijered,  lie  insisted  that  he  had  seen  a  counte- 
nance horribly  distorted  by  the  agonies  of  death. 
Ho  repeatedly  returned  to  the  place,  and  the  head 
always  re-appcBred,each  time  more  frightful.  The 
thinfT  i*  not  dilTicull  lo  account  for  by  the  working 
orimaginaiion,  combined  perhaps  with  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  constitution  of  the  eye,  and  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  imace,  once  conceived,  is 
by  no  means  astonishing." 

Nesrly  every  chapter  of  the  book  before 
us  invites  to  extract  or  comment.  We  can 
here  speak  but  of  one  more,  a  short  and 
lively  sketch,  entitled  Condamiae  and  ihe 
Conoultiohnairei.  Tbe  latter,  we  need  hard- 
ly remind  the  reader,  were  a  fanatical  sect  of 
/ansenists,  whose' religious  ceremonies  includ- 
ed self-inflicted  tortures,  who  dealt  in  pro- 
phecies and  ecstasies,  and  whose  mad  pro- 
ceedings (which  some  imagined  to  be  the 
result  of  physical  disease)  completely  dis- 
credited the  doctrine  of  Jansenism.  Con- 
cerning these  lunatics  or  enthusiastsr  M.  B&lan 
derives  various  details  from  Baron  Gleichen's 
work,  and  gives  them  m  combination  with 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  French  tavaiU, 
Charles  Marie  de  la  Condamine.  This  per- 
son— born  at  Paris  in  1701,  and  chiefly  re- 
membered for  bis  extensive  travels  in  Africa, 
America,  and  the  ^aat,  and  for  his  scientific 
researches  with  respect  to  the  small-pox — 
waa  afflicted  with  an  unbounded  and  irrepres- 
sible curiosity,  in  whose  indulgence  he  wu 
sadly  thwarted  by  his  desfness. 


u» 
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**  When  he  taw  two  peraoM  conversinff  cod6- 
dentially  tocher,  he  not  only  approached  them 
in  the  most  indisoreet  manner,  but  would  actually 
take  out  hU  hearihfjr  trumpet,  the  better  to  lUten  to 
their  discourse,  [f  he  found  a  letter  upon  the 
table,  he  could  not  help  opening  and  reading  it. 
When  M.  de  Cboiseul  was  ambassador  at  Kmne, 
he  one  day  found  Condamine,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  termH  of  great  intimacy,  seated  in  his  closet, 
turning  over  and  perusing  his  papers.  With 
grave  countenance,  and  in  a  mo^t  tragical  tone,  SL 
de  Choiseul  informed  him  that  it  was  his  painful 
duty  to  have  him  arrested  and  sent  to  the  mstille, 
inasmach  as  an  important  ptate  secret  was  just 
then  under  discussion,  and  that  the  mere  prob- 
ability of  his  having  got  an  inkling  of  it  suCBced 
to  make  his  imprisonment  necessary,  until  such 
time  as  it  might  be  safely  divulged.  In  vain  were 
Condarnine's  protestations  that  ne  had  read  noth- 
ing, and  knew  nothing :  the  guard  waf  sent  for, 
a  poet-chaise  was  got  ready,  and  his  terrors  were 
worked  upon  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  pres- 
ent It  is  relaUad  of  Condamine  that,  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  committed  a  small  theft,  on  purpose  to 
receive  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  sensation  produced  by 
this  punishment.  When  Damiens,  the  assassin 
of  Louis  XV.,  was  executed,  Condamine,  impelled 
by  his  curiosity,  made  his  way  ftot-oniy  through 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  the  ranks  of  the  troops 
on  guard,  but  into  tlie  circle  formed  round  the 
scanold  by  the  executioners  from  the  environs  of 
Pans,  who  bad  been  allured  to  the  capital  by  a 
fpectacle  to  tliem  so  interesting.  He  owed  bis 
admission  into  tliis  honorable  assemblage  to  Char- 
lot,  the  Paris  executioner,  who  recognised  him, 
and  called  out  to  his  brother  professors — *  Genile- 
pien,  make  room  for  M.  de  la  Condamine :  he  is 
an  amateur.'  Another  aqecdote  is  told  of  him,  to 
the  effect  that,  upon  a  journey  through  Italy,  he 
came  to  a  village  on  the  sea-shore,  in .  whose 
church  a  wax  taper  was  kept  constantly  burning, 
and  learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  popular  belief 
was,  that  upon  its  extinction  the  village  would  be 
fwept  away  by  the  waves.  Thereupon,  he  im- 
mediately snatched  the  taper  and  put  it  out ;  and 
was  Uien  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  the  enraged  villagers." 

In  80  inquisitive  a  person  the  mystic  rites 
of  the  ConouUiontioires  naturally  awakened 
extreme  curiosity.  He  took  the  most  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  trouble  to  obtain  admis- 
non  to  their  ceremonies,  then  much  impeded 
by  the  police.  On  his  solemn  promise  of  se- 
crecy, and  by  representing  himself  as  a  pros- 
elyte anxious  to  be  convinced,  he  was  allowed 
to  witness  the  strange  rites  of  these  fanatics. 
But  on  beholding  a  young  girl  fastened  to 
tbe  cross,  he  made  some  remarks,  which  so 
scandalized  the  assembly  that  he  was  roughly 
and  iffnominiously  turned  out ;  and,  nojtwith- 
standmg  all  his  entreaties,  was  never  again 
tolerated  in  their  temples.  Finding  ^em 
mezorable,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 


[Nov., 

■ 
'^One  day  in  Pasaion-iKeek,  Gleichen  found 
himwif  in  a  company  where  the  conversation 
turned  on  a  very  remaxkable  exhibition  which  Was 
to  take  place  on  Good  Friday,  in  a  certain  assem- 
bly of  Canvulnonnaires.  A  young  person  was  to 
be  crucified  with  tbe  head  downwards.  On  his 
expressing  a  wish  to  be  present,  a  lady  gave  him 
a  letter  to  «  lawyer,  a  friend  of  hers,  who  was 
connected  with  the  ConvuUionnaires^  and  whom 
she  requested  to  take  Gleichen  with  him.  On 
the  eve  of  Crood  Friday,  Gleichen  met  Condamine 
at  a  house,  where  the  same  subject  was  broached. 
Ckindamine  bitterly  lamented  his  exclusion  from 
the  strange  scene,  and  Gleichen  could  not  refrain 
from  allowing  him  his  letter  of  introduction,  and 
making  merrv  at  his  disappointment.  But  as 
soon  as  Condamine  learned  that  the  baron  was 
personally  unknown  to  the  lawver  to  whom  he 
was  recommended,  it  occurred  to  him  to  personate 
Gleichen,  and  enter  in  his  stead.  To  this  end, 
he  Implored  the  baipn  to  give  him  up  the  letter — 
promising  to  behave  discreetlv,  and  vowing  eter- 
nal gratitude.  Gleichen  at  last  yielded  to  his 
importunity,  and  Condamine  forthwith  called  upon 
the  lawyer,  and  had  himself  announced  under 
Gleichen's  name.  He  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived :  the  lawyer  took  him  into  his  library, 
showed  him  the  works  of  several  learned  Ger- 
mans, and  made  inquiries  of  him  concerning 
them.  Condamine  answered  as  well  as  he  could 
— said  he  had  studied  law  under  one,  philosophy 
under  another,  and  played  the  part  of  a  tolerably 
well-informed  German  traveller  so  naturally,  that 
the  lawyer  never  doubted  he  was  the  man  be  pre- 
tended to  be.  On  their  way  to  the  meeting-house, 
he  instructed  the  foreigner  as  tf>  the  discreetness 
of  deportment  and  the  air  of  pious  conviction  it 
was  essential  he  should  assume.  But  as  ilMuck 
would  have  it,  the  house  to  which  they  went  was 
the  very  same  from  which  Condamine  had  al- 
ready been  dis^^racefully  expelled.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Evil  One  himself  could  not  have  oc<- 
casioned  greater  consternation  than  that  of  Con- 
damine. The  entire  congregation  thronged  around 
him,  and  overwhelmed  the  lawyer  with  reproaches, 
for  bringing  amongst  them  the  reckless  scoffer 
who  had  insulted  and  profaned  their  mysteries. 
The  poor  lawyer,  utterly  bewildered,  repeated 

r'n  and  again  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  that 
gentleman  was  a  distinguished  German,  who 
had  been  strongly  recommended  to  him.  When 
at  last  convinced  that  the  supposed  foreigner  was 
no  other  than  Condamine,  he  joined  in  the  chorus 
of  invectives,  and  the  inbuder  had  no  choice  but 
hastily  to  retreat." 

A  very  extraordinary  piece  of  biography 
— included,  under  the  tide  of  AhenteuTtrle- 
hen,  in  the  miscellany  of  anecdotes  and 
sketches  terminating  the  volume,  is  too  long 
for  extraction.  "At  the  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Coblenz  by  the  French,  in  1688,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  shots  of  the  best  gunner 
in  Ehrenbreitstein  passed  harmlessly  over  the 
French  camp.  The  man  was  arrested,  and 
an  anderstanding  with  the  enemy  was  de- 
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tected."  The  gunner's  confession  comprised 
the  history  of  his  whole  life,  and  a  host  of 
crimes  and  adventures,  some  too  strange  to 
have  been  invented,  others  connected  with 
supernatural  circumstances,  and  manifestly 
embellished  by  the  imagination  or  supersti- 
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tion  of  the  narrator.  But  we  have  done 
enough  to  show  the  very  interesting  nature 
of  Professor  Bulau's  work,  and  we  shall  look 
with  curiosity  for  the  appearance  of  his  se- 
cond volume. 


1 1  ^  1 1 


A  New  Pipe  of  Peace. — Two  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  great  Peace  Con- 
gress at  Frankfort,  a  steamer,  Goliah,  her 
name,  left  Dover  with  some  thirty  miles  of 
wire  on  board,  of  which  one  end  was  fast- 
ened to  the  shore  of  England  and  the  other 
was  to  be  made  fast  upon  the  shore  of 
France.  The  day  was  fair,  the  sea  calm,  and 
all  the  elements  assisted  in  the  work.  The 
London  Examiner  very  wisely  considers  the 
men  at  work  upon  the  Goliah,  unrolling  from 
their  cylinder  that  thirty  miles  of  wire — the 
most  valuable  cargo,  perhaps,  ever  yet  car- 
ried in  a  vessel — to  have  been  the  real  Peace 
Congress.  To  put  it  arithmetically,  the  crew 
of  the  Goliah  was  to  the  assembly  in  St. 
Paul's,  at  Frankfort,  as  lightning  to  stage- 
rosin. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  nine  in  ten  of  all 
the  quarrels  in  the  world,  between  individu- 
als or  nations,  are  described  truly  by  the 
phrase.  Misunderstanding  has  -Arisen — we 
are  convinced  that  the  more  familiarly  men 
become  acquainted  with  each  other,  the  more 
they  will  tind  out  how  much  Uiey  have  in 
common.  Whatever  extends  and  quickens 
interchange  of  thought,  facilitates  pur  know- 
ledge of  our  neighbors,  and  brings  peace.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  a  man  and  hate  him. 
A  full  knowledge  of  the  most  wicked  man 
alive  would  not  make  hate  but  pity.  "  There 
goes  my  wicked  self,"  said  the  good  and  gen- 
erous Jeremy  Taylor,  rs  a  man  of  notoriously 
bad  character  passed  him. 

It  is  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  we 
*  resist  every  attempt  to  lessen  opportunities 
of  intercourse  by  interference  with  the  Post. 
We  think  the  Post-office  a  mighty  Peace- 
maker, and  indispensable  to  peace.  Until  a 
cheap  and  facile  postage  circulation  through 
the  whole  civilized  world,  assisted  by  Electric 
Telegraphs  from  land  to  land,  has  brought 
us  all  to  see  that  man  is  but  in  ignorance  his 
neighbor's  enemy,  and  has  taught  us  all  to 
feel  the  proper  faith  in  our  ieflow-men»  of 


which  we  are  deprived  only  by  want  of  closer 
intercourse,  there  will  of  necessity  be  wars 
among  us.  No  peace-treaty  between  France 
and  England  ever  went  so  far  to  unite  them 
as  the  voyage  of  the  Goliah  did  on  the  27th 
of  last  month. 

All  Europe  ought  to  hold  together ;  but 
it  is  unluckily  in  pieces,  and  some  pieces  are 
perpetually  falling  out.  The  safest  jointing 
is  with  copper  wire.  Many  more  rivets  are 
required,  like  that  which  Mr.  Brett  is  putting 
in  between  France  and  England.  His  work 
finally  accomplished,  long  may  it  share  the 
Channers  Bed,  and  sleep  unharmed  within 
its  gutta-percha  covering.  May  no  storm 
reacn,  no  anchor  cleave,  no  fish  or  sunken 
rocks  molest — that  gutta-percha  tube,  the 
white  man's  Pipe  of  Peace. — Examiner, 

Cost  of  the  Late  Troubles  in  Euuopb. 
— The  absolutist  papers  are  counting  up  the 
cost  of  the  late  agitations  of  1848-9.  They 
reckon  up  111,812  men  killed  or  died  in 
camps  and  prisons ;  of  whom  42,000  were  ui 
Hungary,  31,000  in  the  struggle  for  Italian 
independence,  23,000  in  Naples  and  Sicily, 
&c.  The  cost  in  money  is  set  at  1,832,000,000 
francs,  viz : — 

To  France,       -        -        -        -  429,000,000 

"  Central  luly,  (Itome,  &c..)  -  23,000,000 

«  Naples,       -        -        -        -  81,000,000 
**  Austria,  (Lombardy  and  Venice 

included.)       -        -        -  627,000,000 

«  Hungary,    ...        -  19,000,000 

"  Russia,        ...        -  603,000,000 

*'  Piedmont,  (material  for  war,)  75,000,000 

"        "          (national  debt,)     -  76,000,000 


Total,  - 


1,832,000.000 


Or,  in  round  numbers,  about  three  hundred 
and  aefenty  millions  of  dollars  ! 

This  is  probably  below  even  the  actual 
expenditure,  for  there  is  no  mention,  in  this 
list,  of  the  Schleswig  and  Holstein  affair, 
which  was  very  expensive. 
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The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  remarkable 
man  whose  presence  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Parliamentarians  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Nasebj  are  stUl  as  warmlj 
canvassed  as  ever.  Usurper,  hypocrite,  dis- 
sembler, man  of  blood,  arch -regicide,  are 
epithets  still  as  lavishly  and  as  mdiscrimi- 
nately  bestowed  upon  him  as  in  the  days  of 
his  power.  None,  however,  have  ventured 
to  assert  that  he  did  not  possess,  in  common 
with  all  the  conspicuous  Parliamentary 
leaders,  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  courage 
and  resolution,  or  that  he  ever  shrunk  from 
danger  in  the  most  perilous  emergencies. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  pane- 
gyric upon  Cromwell ;  eulogy  or  apology  are 
equally  beyond  our  design.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know — and  history  furnishes  us  with 
examples  abundantly — that  Providence  is  not 
wont  to  effect  harsh  and  violent  changes  by 
the  agency  of  the  milA  and  scrupulous.  To 
measure  Cromwell  by  the  ordinary  standard 
of  mortality  is  as  futile  as  it  is  absurd  ;  our 
business  is  simply  to  review  the  events  of  a 
battle  in  which  he  performed  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  in  which  he  encountered  danger 
and  death  without  shrinking. 

This  memorable  conflict  furnishes  another 
to  the  many  comments  on  the  text,  ''  The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.'*  If  we  had  not  something  like  a 
parallel  in  the  hard-fought  field  of  Waterloo 
in  our  own  days,  we  could  scarcely  credit  the 
fact,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  body  of  hastily  raised  and  undis- 
ciplined troops,  led  by  men  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  and  especially 
unpractised  in  command,  should  put  to  the 
rout  an  army  compost  of  well -trained  sol- 
diers, led  by  officers  experienced  in  military 
tactics  and  bred  to  arms.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  on  record,  and  has  never  been 
questioned. 

On  readuig  the  account  of  the  movements 
of  the  two  armies  previous  to  the  conflict 
which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Royalist 
forces,  as  it  is  given  in  our  histories  of  Eng- 
land, one  is  at  first  perplexed  with  the  appa- 
rent inconsistencies.    That  two  oonsiderable 


hostile  bodies  should  be  near  each  other  for 
several  days  together,  and  yet  be  mutually 
misinformed  as  to  each  other's  movements, 
seems  utterly  impossible,  even  allowing  for 
the  false  reports  which  rumor  raises  on  such 
occasions,  and  the  fears  which  might  have 
influenced  the  country  people  to  pervert  or 
suppress  the  truth. 

This  apparent  inconsistency  seems  to  be 
explamed  by  Larrey,  who  assures  us  that 
Cromwell  reckoned  not  on  trifling  successes, 
his  sole  thoughts  being  directed  to  the 
achieving  something  decisive  against  the  col- 
lective strength  of  the  Royalists  ;  and  this 
opportunity  was  now  to  be  afibrded  him.  In 
this  view  he  was  supported  by  the  two 
Houses.  He  accordingly  had  just  previously 
caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  he  had  marched 
for  Scotland,  purposing  to  join  the  army  of 
the  Covenanters ;  and,  setting  forward, 
crossed  Huntingdonshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire, giving  notice  to  Fairfax  to  follow  in 
his  wake,  but  at  the  same  time,  hang  by  the 
way,  so  that  the  King's  army  might  be  pro- 
voked to  follow  him,  while  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Parliament's  forces  might,  in  emer- 
geficy,  readily  effect  a  juncture.  The  feint 
succeeded.  Cromwell  had  soon  the  gratifi- 
cation to  find  that  the  King  had  followed  on 
his  traces,  encamping  at  no  great  distance 
from  Naseby;  and,  communicating  imme- 
diately with  Fairfax,  resolved  to  try  at  once 
the  issue  of  a  battle.  The  Parliamentarians 
marched  all  night,  and  on  the  1 0th  of  June 
came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  King's 
camp.  Charles,  with  his  proverbial  incau- 
tiousness,  had  been  spending  some  days  in 
hunting,  and  the  first  positive  intelligence 
which  the  army  of  the  Parliament  obUiined 
of  his  exact  whereabout  was  that  the  King's 
army  was  in  no  order,  the  soldiers  straggling 
about,  and  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  at 
grass  1 

Colonel  Hammond  had  been  sent  post  to 
London  with  letters  to  the  House,  praying 
that  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell's  absence 
might  be  dispensed  with  for  a  short  time,  as 
a  battle  was  hourly  expected.  He  returned 
with  an  approving  answer,  and  with  a  com- 
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mission  for  General  Cromwell  to  command 
the  horse  under  the  Lord  General  Fairfax. 
Thongh  each  party  menaced  the  other,  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  feared  to  hazard  a 
battle  until  the  remainder  of  their  foot,  which 
the  cavalry  had  outmarched^  had  arrived. 
Fairfax  was,  as  usual,  active  and  vi^l- 
ant :  from  midnight  till  four  in  the  mommg 
he  visited  the  posts.  At  day -break  he  was 
challenged  by  a  sentinel,  of  whom  he  de- 
manded the  word,  having  himself  forgotten 
it.  The  ^entinel  answered  firmly,  that  his 
instructions  were,  to  take  the  word  from  all 
who  passed,  but  to  give  it  to  none.  The 
General's  memory  was  treacherous,  and  the 
rain,  which  fell  heavily  at  the  time,  rendered 
his  detention  the  more  unpleasant ;  but  the 
sentinel  was  a  Commonwealth  soldier,  and 
knew  his  duty.  At  length  the  captain  of 
the  guard  came  to  his  relief,  the  word  was 
furnished,  and  Fairfax,  rewarding  the  soldier 
for  his  firmness,  continued  his  round. 

About  the  same  time  the  Royalist  horse 
were  seen  in  motion,  or  rather  commotion, 
on  Borough  Hill,  the  contiguity  of  their  ene- 
mies having  apparently  been  discovered,  and 
caused  them  some  surprise ;  whilst  the  King's 
carriages  were  observed  drawing  off  towards 
Harborough.  A  council  of  war  was  here- 
upon held  by  the  Parliamentarians,  who, 
while  thus  engaged,  were  greatly  refreshed 
by  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  with  six. hundred 
horse,  doubtless  men  of  his  own  selection, 
a  sample  of  those  "  honest  young  men"  of 
whom  he  speaks  so  significantly  in  some  of 
his  letters.  A  party  of  calvary  was  at  once 
ordered  to  push  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Daventry,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  intelligence 
of  the  Royalist  movements,  while  Ireton  was 
directed  to  fall  with  his  horse  upon  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded 
him.  The  main  body  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  flanked  that  of  the  Royalists  on  the 
way  to  Harborough,  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  June,  came  to  Gilling.  Here  they 
learnt  that  Ireton,  in  pursuance  of  his  in- 
structions, had  fallen  upon  the  Royalist 
quarters  in  the  town  of  Naseby,  where  he 
took  several  prisoners  and  spread  much 
alarm.  The  King  moved  precipitately  out 
of  the  town  and  made  for  Harborough,  in 
great  consternation:  here  he  found  Prince 
Rupert  in  bed.  The  impetuous  Prince,  by 
Charles's  orders,  was  roused  from  his  slum- 
bers, and  a  council  of  war  was  held  imme- 
diately. The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  to  give  battle  to  the  forces  of  the  Par- 
liament, whom  they  by  far  outnumbered,  es- 
pecially in  cavalry,  on  which  they  greatly 


depended.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  the 
Kind's  irresolution  and  unwilingness  to  fight, 
arising  from  a  dream  which  he  had  at  Daint- 
ry,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Stafford's  ghost  had 
twice  visited  ^mn,  and  warned  him  not  to  en- 
gage Cromv^,  telling  him  there  wa^  one 
among  the  Parliamentarians  whom  he  would 
never  overcome. 

On  the  following  morning,  Saturday,  the 
14th  day  of  June,  Fairfax,  at  daybreak,  left 
Gilling  and  advanced  towards  Naseby ;  by 
five  o  clock  his  army  rendezvoused  near  the 
town.  The  Royalist  army  now  made  its 
appearance  on  the  summit  of  Harborough 
hill.  It  is  said  that  they  had  been  deceived 
by  false  intelligence,  and  had  been  misled  by 
stories  that  Fairfax  was  moving  off  in  the 
direction  of  Northampton.  Making  all  haste 
to  pursue  him,  they  left  behind  them  their 
ordfnance — a  circumstance  which  deprived 
them  of  ,a  considerable  advantage — and  the 
sight  of  Fairfax  drawn  up  in  good  order,  in 
a  large  fallow- field  northwest  of  Naseby, 
convinced  them,  when  too  late,  of  their  error. 

The  Royalist  main  body  was  led  by  the 
King ;  the  right  wings  by  the  Princes  Rupert 
and  Maurice ;  the  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale;  the  right-hand  resen'e  was  as- 
signed to  Lord  Bard,  and  the  left  to  Sir 
George  Lisle.  On  the  Parliamentary  side, 
Fairfax  and  Skippon  had  charge  of  the  main 
body  ;  Cromwell  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  Ireton  the  left ;  Rainsborough,  Ham- . 
mond,  and  Pride,  had  charge  of  the  reserves. 
The  watchwords  of  the  Royalists  were 
"  Queen  Mary ;"  and  those  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, "  God  our  strength."  The  conflict 
began  with  great  vigor  on  both  sides.  Ru- 
pert charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians with  characteristic  gallantry ;  and 
though  for  some  time  strongly  resisted,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  all  who  opposed  him  in  the 
utmost  confusion  off  the  field,  pursuing  them 
to  a  ffreat  distance.  Ireton,  in  the  rout,  was 
wounded  in  the  face  and  in  the  thigh,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Royalist  soldier.  This, 
however,  was  the  only  advantage  gained  by 
the  King's  party  that  day.  Rupert  followed 
up  his  impetuous  chaige  by  pursuing  the  ' 
flying  Roundheads  ateosi  to  the  town  of 
Naseby ;  and  there,  flushed  with  the  success 
he  had  achieved,  led  his  men  to  plunder  the 
train  of  the  enemy.  Here,  however,  he  was 
disappointed;  the  party  left  to  guard  the 
train  answered  th^  summons  to  surrender 
with  so  sharp  a  volley,  that  the  Cavaliers 
were  constramed  to  abandon  their  hope  of 
pillage  and  draw  off  precipitately.  Puritan 
John  Vicars,  in  that  strange  chronicle  of  Ins, 
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entitled  "  The  Burning  Bush  not  consumed/' 
gives  a  curious  and  graphic  account  of  Ru- 
pert's summoning  the  trains.  "  The  leader/' 
says  he,  ''  was  a  person  somewhat  in  hahits 
like  our  Generall,  in  a  red  Montero,  as  our 
General!  had  ;  he  came  as  a  fHend,  and  our 
commander  of  the  guard  of  the  train  went 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  asked  how  the 
day  went,  thinking  verily  hee  had  been  our 
Generall.  The  Cavalier  (who  we  since  heard 
for  cerUuh  was  Rupert)  asked  him  and  the 
rest  if  they  would  have  quarter,  whereupon 
they  cried  No,  gave  fire  instantly,  making 
him  flie  for  his  life  and  his  companions. 
Oldmixon  says  the  Prince  also  visited  the 
carriages,  where  there  was  some  good  plun- 
der, and  with  which  he  and  his  followers 
were  for  some  time  occupied.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  Cromwell  had  forced  the 
left  wing  of  the  Eling's  army  from  the  main 
body,  and  broke  them  and  their  reserve  with 
terrible  slaughter ;  then,  supported  bytwo  or 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  attacked  the  main 
body  and  surrounded  their  foot,  who,  finding 
they  were  unsupported  by  the  cavalry,  threw 
down  their  arms  and  yielded  themselves  pri- 
soners. The  King,  seeing  the  day  was  lost, 
rode  off  on  the  spur  by  the  Leicester  road, 
pursued  by  the  Roundhead  cavalry,  and  ap- 
pears scarcely  to  have  halted  until  he  reached 
Cheshire,  whence  he  proceeded  into  Wales. 
It  is  said  that  Charles,  at  the  most  trying 
moment,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
guards  to  lead  a  charge,  when  Dalzell,  Earl 
of  Camwarth,  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  King's 
horse,  exclaimed,  with  a  round  oath,  **  Will 
you  go  on  your  death  on  the  instant  *?"  The 
words  spread  a  panic  through  the  ranks  and 
paralyzed  the  last  efforts  of  the  Royalists, 

Rupert,  returning  to  the  scene  of  conflict, 
found  to  his  dismay  that  the  day  had  been 
won  by  the  Parliamentarians ;  a  v^ist  body 
of  the  Royalists  prisoners,  and  the  field  showed 
evidence  of  the  short  but  sanguinary  encoun- 
ter. To  re-form  his  men,  disordered  by  the 
long  pursuit,  and  their  horses  blown,  was 
found  impossible.  He  immediately  fled  pre- 
cipitately, followed  by  about  three  hundred 
horse,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Bristol. 
His  escape,  as  well  as  that  of  the  King,  may 
be  marvelled  at,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  rout  of  the  Royalists  was  so  far  complete, 
but  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  a 
body  of  Cavaliers,  with  great  gallantry,  re- 
fused to  quit  the  field,  remaining  drawn  up 
in  order,  and  defying  the  efforts  of  the  Par- 
liamc  ntarians  to  break  them. 

Faiirix,  bare-headed,  (his  helmet  being 
struck  o..  in  the  milee,)  was  never  more  ac- 
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tive.  Being  entreated  by  the  colonel  of  hia 
life-guard,  D'Oy ley,  not  to  expose  himself  to 
needless  danger,  the  Colonel  proffering  his 
own  helmet,  the  General  replied,  **  It  is  well 
enough,  Charles,"  and  continued  his  way. 
Observing  the  body  of  horse  alluded  to, 
Fairfax  demanded  the  reason  why  they  were 
not  dispersed.  D'Oy  ley  replied  that  he  had 
charged  them  twice  and  had  failed  to  break 
them.  "Then,"  said  Fairfax,  "try  them 
again  in  front  while  I  fall  on  their  rear." 
The  order  was  promptly  executed.  The 
charge  was  sounded ;  the  Roundheads  met 
in  the  centre  of  their  enemies,  and  the  last 
resistance  of  the  Royalists  was  crushed  ;  but 
not  without  a  few  minutes  of  desperate  hand 
to  hand  fighting,  in  the  course  of  which  Fair- 
fax himself  killed  a  cornet.  The  standard 
was  snatched  up  by  a  dragoon  of  D'Oyley's 
regimeht,  who  boasted  that  he  had  killed  the 
bearer;  but  the  Colonel,  who  witnessed  the 
exploit,  severely  rebuked  the  fellow  for  his 
lying  and  boasting.  Fairfax,  with  great  mo- 
desty, bade  the  Colonel  cease,  observing  that 
he  had  obt^ned  honor  enough,  and  could 
afford  to  let  the  trooper  boast.  History  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  devoted  band  of 
Royalists  thus  destroyed,  and  who,  too  proud 
to  fiy,  and  scorning  to  yield  without  a  strug- 
gle, thus,  when  the  day  was  lost,  sold  their 
lives  dearly  and  died  gloriously. 

That  Cromwell  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  we  know  from  an  anecdote  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  Advancing  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  a  Royalist  captain,  who 
knew  his  person,  singled  him  out,  and,  as  they 
closed  after  exchanging  pistol-shots,  with  a 
dextrous  drawing  cut  severed  the  strap  of 
his  morrion,  which  he  succeeded  in  tossing 
from  Oliver's  head  ;  but  before  he  could  strike 
the  meditated  blow,  the  Captain  either  fell 
by  another  hand,  or,  what  is  not  improbable, 
passed  his  adversary  in  the  charge,  and,  in 
wheeling  about  was  prevented  coming  within 
sweep  of  him  again.  A  helmet,  hastily  tossed 
to  Cromwell  by  a  trooper,  was  clapped  on 
his  head  the  wrong  way  m  such  haste  that  the 
hinder  part  flapped  over  his  eyes  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fight. 

The  loss  of  the  Royalists  on  this  fatal  day 
was  aggravated  by  \he  consequences  of  such 
a  rout.  Besides  their  cannon,  ammunition, 
standards,  horses,  &c.,  the  King's  cabinet 
was  found  among  the  spoil,  and  the  letters  it 
contained  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  bitterest 
enemies.  On  the  bad  faith  and  duplicity  which 
these  letters  disclosed  enough  has  been  already 
said ;  his  apologists  will  find  a  palliative  in 
the  accursed  "kingcraft"  of  the  preceding 
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reign.  It  is  said  that  there  was  also  found  a 
grotesque  wooden  image,  which  the  Royalists 
carried  about  with  them,  and  even  paraded 
with  profane  ribaldry  just  previous  to  the 
battle,  calling  it "  the  god  of  the  Roundheads.'' 

Ireton,  taking  advantage  of  the  turn  of  the 
tide  of  battle,  offered  the  man  who  held  him 
prisoner  his  liberty  if  he  would  carry  him  off 
safely,  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  have 
been  effected  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
either  party. 

About  three  thousand  Royalists  sealed 
their  loyalty  with  their  blood  on  that  fatal 
day,  four  lords  were  mortally  wounded,  and 
Rupert  and  Sir  Jacob  Ashley  escaped  with 
severe  contusions,  their  helmets  having  been 
beaten  from  their  heads, ^ood  evidence  that 
they  were  no  skulkers  from  the  fray. 

An  old  man,  named  Warren,  living  about 
thirty  years  ago  at  Naseby,  used  to  tell  of  his 
grandfather's  recollection  of  this  battle.  He 
(the  grandfather)  was  then  a  boy  of  about 
ten  years  of  age,  and  was  keeping  cows  in 
the  fields  at  the  time  of  the  fight.  He  was 
afterwards  present  at  the  burial  of  the  slain, 
which  was  performed  by  the  country  people, 
who  came  in  from  the  town  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  but,  in  some  cases,  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner,  the  g^ves  being  too  shal- 
low, and  crammed  full.  This,  on  the  decom- 
position of  the  bodies,  became  very  offensive, 
and  caused  the  grass  to  grow  rank  on  those 
spots,  which  the  cattle  cropped  close  for  se- 
veral years  afterwards.  Ihese  graves  are 
still  visible,  the  earth  having  subsided,  so 
that  in  the  rainy  season  the  wet  stands  in 
them.  Occasionally,  the  gravel -diggers  have 
found  human  bones  in  the  neighborhood;  it 


is  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  they  are 
the  evidence  of  this  sanguinary  and  unnatural 
conflict,  and  they  may  probably  be  traces  of 
earlier  interments  in  earlier  and  peaceful 
times.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  thus  found 
the  same  rude  and  unblessed  grave,  the  well- 
dressed  being  stripped  of  their  clothes. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  body  of  a  man 
with  a  wound  in  the  breast,  which  was  about 
to  be  consigned  to  the  earth,  when  a  young 
woman,  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary,  ob- 
serving the  hands,  exclaimed,  **  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  gentleman,  and  his  pulse  still  beats.*' 
By  her  direction,  wrapped  in  her  under-pet- 
ticoat, the  body  was  conveyed  to  a  neighbor- 
ing village,  and  the  wounded  man,  who^e 
name  was  Mansell,  recovered.  It  is  said  that 
his  preserver  lived  with  him  as  his  house- 
keeper until  his  death,  when  he  left  her  a 
handsome  annuity. 

About  a  week  after  the  battle,  the  prisoners, 
amounting  in  number  to  nearly  five  thousand, 
were  paraded  through  London  with  the  fifty- 
two  standards  taken  in  th^  field  of  Naseby, 
as  far  as  St.  Martin's-(ane  end,  where  they 
were  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  green 
and  yellow  trained  bands  of  the  city,  and 
different  localities  assigned  them.  Some  bore 
their  lot  with  fortitude  and  in  silence,  others 
vented  their  loyalty  in  abuse  of  their  Round- 
head captors,  while  some  protested  that  they 
were  pressed  men,  and  had  been  dragged 
into  the  service  of  the  Royalists  against  their 
inclination.  It  is  due  to  the  triumphant 
party  to  add  that  they  did  not  abuse  their 
victory  by  the  ill-treatment  of  these  men,  but 
that  two  hundred  pounds  were  allotted  for 
bread  and  beer  to  be  servec^out  among  them. 
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The  Late  Db.  Black. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  on  Thursday,  in  the 
Chemistry  section.  Dr.  George  Wilson  de- 
tailed a  few  unpublished  particulars  respect- 
ing the  personal  character  and  habits  of  the 
late  Dr.  Black,  the  celebrated  chemist. 
Among  other  particulars  of  his  singularity, 
he  stated  that  Dr.  Black  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing,  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  a  pair 
of  tin  shoes  over  his  leather  ones,  to  protect 
his  feet  from  wet,  on  which  occasions  he 
used  to  be  followed  by  troops  of  boys,  at- 
tracted by  the  singularity  of  his  dress.     He 


also  said  that  Dr.  Black  had  thermometers 
hung  up  in  his  Sitting-room,  and  that  the 
first  thing  he  did  whtnever  he  entered  the 
room  was  to  examine  them.  The  servants 
discovered  that  the  mercury  glasses,  as  they 
called  them,  told  tales  upon  them  when  they 
neglected  the  fires  or  overheated  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  they  ultimately  adopted  the  prac- 
tice, when  the  thermometers  stood  too  high, 
to  hold  them  out  at  the  window,  and  when 
they  stood  too  low,  they  held  them  to  the 
fire,  a  little  before  the  doctor  entered  his 
room.     The  trick  was  never  discovered. 
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From    the    British    Quarterly    Review. 

DISCOVERIES  IN   PICTURE  WRITING- 

(1.)  Jncient  Egypt  A  Series  of  Chapters  on  Early  Egyptian  History,  Arcfueol- 
ogyy  and  other  subjects  connected  with  HieroglyphiccU  Literature.  By  George 
R.  Gliddon,  Member  of  the  **  Egyptian  Society"  of  Cairo,  and  formerly  United 
States'  Consul  for  Cairo.     New- York.     1843. 

(2.)  Otia  ^gyptiaca.  Discourses  on  Egyptian  Archaology  and  Hieroglyphical 
Discoveries.  By  George  R.  Gliddon.  London  :  Madden.  1849.  8vo,  pp. 
148. 


"  If  I  were  to  have  the  choice  of  a  fairy 
gift,  it  should  be  like  none  of  the  many  things 
I  fixed  upon  in  my  childhood,  in  readiness 
for  sdch  an  occasion.     It  should  be  for  a 
great  winnowing-fan,  such  as  would,  without 
injury  to  human  eyes  and  lungs,  blow  away 
the  sand  which   buries  the  monuments   of 
Egypt.'**     Symbols,  however,  as  well   as 
sajdd,  have  concealed  the  rich  treasures  of 
Egypt  from  successive  generations.     Hero- 
dotus and  Plato  beheld  tne  gigantic  temples, 
lofty  obelisks,  and  marvellous  colossi  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
admiration  and  awe.     The  ample  records  of 
early  history,  "  graven  with  an  iron  pen  in 
Jj^e  rock,"  confronted  them,  but  conveyed  no 
Information.     Greece  and  Rome  are  humbled 
at  the  discovery  of  their  inability  to  read  the 
language  of  the  Nile.     They  possessed  not 
and  could  not  find  the  key  that  would  un- 
lock the'  casket.     It  was  alike  hidden  from 
their  Gothic  successors.      To  these  is  be- 
queathed  a   rich    legacy — knowledge,  both 
secular  and  sacred  ;  law,  civil  and  criminal ; 
literature,  philosophic,  poetic,  and  historic ; 
and  a  heaven-born  religion  to  civilize  and 
save  them,  but  not  the  solution  of  the  Egypt- 
ian problem.     Modern  Europe  continued  to 
look  with  dim  eyes  upon  the  old  archives 
profusely  chiselled  and  painted  on  the  won- 
drous monumente  of  the  Nile.      Scholars, 
stored  with  learning,  and  possessed  of  untir- 
ing  perseverance   and  great  acumen,  con- 
fessed themselves  baffled  in  the  attempt  to 
decipher.     No  application  of  science  availed, 
and  every  cunning  conjecture  was  stultified 
by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  these  quaint  signs  to 


•  HUrtiiiAaa's  '*  Eastern  Life,"  vol.  L  p.  60. 


signify  their  meaning.  There  they  still  stood, 
promising  much  and  giving  nothing.  Egypt 
thus  became  a  synonyme  for  darkness  and 
mystery.  To  the  minds  of  many,  it  remains 
the  land  of  dreams,  the  abode  of  marvels. 
Never  can  it  lose  the  deep  interest  and  sur- 
passing sublimity  which  are  connected  with 
its  mystery.  The  lifting  of  this  veil  by  the 
hand  of  modem  philology  has  only  exposed 
fresh  wonders  to  our  view. 

Egypt  is  a  name  rich  with  associations  of 
deiepest  interest.     Religion  and  philosophy 
are  closely  connected  with  her  history.     The 
Christian  and  the  scholar  have  the  strongest 
reasons  for  searching  her  records.     To  the 
former,  Palestine  alone  surpasses  Egypt  in 
interest  and   importance.      From  primeval 
times,  the  two  countries  have  sustained  rela- 
tions to  each  other  that  have  necessitated 
the  study  of  their  common  history  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  career  of  either.     Both 
lands  were  peopled  originally  from  the  same 
section  of  the  human  family .     Two  streams  of 
colonists  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  the  one  taking  a  left-hand  course, 
founding  the  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh, and  the  other  diverging  to  the  right, 
and  establishing  at  an  eany  period  wealthy 
and  civilized  communities  m  Palestine.     Ere 
long,  these  streams — separated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  course  by  the  desert — 
unite  in  Egypt.     The  Mesopotamian  colony 
.sends -^ome  of  its  members  southward,  who, 
planting  on  their  way  the  kingdoms  of  Havi- 
lah  and  Sheba,  convey  their  traditionary  re- 
ligion and  social  culture  into  Upper  Egypt. 
Here  they  came  in  contact  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lower  Egypt,  who  were  an  offshoot 
of  the  Palestine  colony^    This  ethnical  affinity 
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is  strengthened  by  the  Hebrews,  a  hardy,  no- 
Doadic  tribe  proceeding  from  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  pitching  their  tents  in  Pa- 
lestine. Hebrew  history  is,  henceforth,  an 
episode  in  that  of  Egypt,  although  treated  as 
the  main  topic  in  Scripture,  in  harmony  with 
the  great  object  of  revelation.  Abraham's 
visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  Joseph's  im- 
prisonment and  subsequent  elevation  to  the 
viceroy alty  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  Moses'  deli- 
verance of  the  oppressed  Israelites,  are  among 
our  earliest  lessons  from  the  Bible.  The 
Hebrews,  in  the  nomadic  and  settled  periods 
of  their  history,  are  the  link  that  unites  the 
neighboring  territories.  Their  ancient  books 
are  translated  at  Alexandria,  and  the  world 
is  enlightened  by  the  labors  of  "  the  Seventy." 
Ancient  prophecy  had  uttered  the  dark  say- 
ing, "  out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son," 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  departure  that  followed 
"  the  flight"  of  the  Holy  Family.  Ori^en 
founds  an  Alexandrian  school  of  divinity, 
which  obtains  a  wide-spread  renown  for  its 
union  of  a  spurious  philosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity. In  after  times,  the  Urescent  and  the 
Cross  contended  here  for  the  mastery.  The 
expirinfir  enthusiam  of  the  crusader,  though 
fostered  by  the  zeal  of  St.  Louis,  was  extm- 
guishcd  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Hebrew 
history,  the  infancy  of  Christ,  the  corruption 
of  His  teaching,  and  the  struggle  of  Christen- 
dom, are  all  interwoven  with  the  career  of 
the  Egyptians. 

To  the  philosopher,  Egypt  is  a  mine  of  the 
richest  ore,  amply  rewarding  the  labor  of 
extracting  the  pure  metal.  Out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  Egypt  he  looks  for  light  to  illumine 
many  raystorious  questions.  Greece  and 
Rome  are  mere  stepping-stones  towards  this 
more  distant  province  of  the  territory  of  Time. 
Homer  and  Herodotus — the  fathers  of  poet- 
ry and  history — are  moderns  by  the  side  of 
Egyptian  sages.  Instead  of  assigning  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  close  of  an- 
cient, and  the  commencement  of  modern  his- 
tory, we  are  almost  induced  to  push  back 
the  barrier  between  these  great  epochs  to  the 
infancy  of  Greece  and  the  decay  of  Egypt. 
If  the  division  were  arbitrary,  this  change 
might  be  justified.  But  the  appearance  of 
new  races  on  the  world's  stage  at  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  power,  marks  the  end  of  one 
act  and  the  beginning  of  another  in  the 
great  drama  of  history.  Still  the  ancient 
part  of  ancient  history  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  From  the  earth's  strata 
the  geologist  may  gather  up  the  figures  that 
record  the  age  of  man's  abode,  but  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  must  declare  the  anti- 
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quity  of  man  himself.  Mythological  researches 
also  compel  the  inquirer  to  examine  this  pro- 
lific source  indicated  even  by  his  classic 
guides.  The  myths  of  Greece  are  discov- 
ered to  be  exotics  transplanted  from  the 
richer  soil  of  Egypt.  Speculative  philosophy 
points  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  its  home. 
Amid  the  puerilities  by  which  it  is  degraded, 
are  nevertheless  visible  lofty  thoughts  and 
shrewd  surmises,  that  manifest  the  possession 
of  intellectual  power.  The  soul's  nature  and 
immortality,  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, the  spirituality  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
were  topics  familiar  to  the  priestly  order. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case, 'that  a 
modem  p(^alar  writer  has  not  hesitated  to 
trace  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  to  an 
Egyptian  source,  unmindful  of  the  existence 
of  primeval  traditions  inherited  by  the  com- 
mon posterity  of  Adam. 

Before  we  proceed  to  indicate  the  results 
that  have  rewarded  the  labors  of  Egyptolo- 
gers, a  hasty  glance  must  be  given  at  the 
history  of  those  labors.  This  history  is  a 
lesson  to  the  desponding  in  all  ages,  from  its 
affording  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
success  consequent  upon  industry  and  perse- 
verance. Apparently  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties discouraged  the  pioneers ;  and  their 
conjectures,  though  gilded  with  hope,  often 
led  into  deeper  darkness.  More  perplexing 
were  the  windings  and  intricacies  along  whion 
they  endeavored:  to  thread  their  way,  while 
they  groped  about  to  find  the  clue  for  the 
labyrinth.  The  seeming  spring  in  this  arid 
and  barren  desert  lured  on  the  wayfarer  only 
to  mock  him  with  the  deceptions  of  the  mir-' 
age.  A  faint  ray  of  light  breaking  through 
the  clouds  that  enveloped  this  subject  served 
only  "  to  make  darkness  visible,"  and  yet  more 
oppressive  as  it  withdrew,  and  the  clouds 
once  more  closed  over  the  scene.  From  the 
proud  position  now  occupied,  the  modem 
scholar  looks  back  with  wonder  and  grati- 
tude— with  wonder  at  difficulties  surmount- 
ed, and  with  gratitude  to  the  heroic  men 
who  have  taught  mankind  by  their  success 
never  to  despair  of  the  result  of  any  grand 
conception. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  name  of 
Napoleon  is  associated  with  the  history  of 
hieroglyphical  discovery.  His  expedition 
into  Egypt  displayed  in  its  details,  as  well  as 
in  the  greatness  of  its  design,  the  qualities  of 
a  master-mind.  The  general,  statesman,  and 
scholar,  were  alike  represented  by  the  French 
leader.  Military  renown  was  coveted  by  him 
and  his  countrymen ;  but  his  far-seeing  eye 
looked  beyond  the  battle-field  and  victory  to 
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the  advantages  derivable  from  additional 
conquests.  France  sent  forth  her  saoans  to 
pront  by  the  golden  opportunity  of  studymg 
the  monuments  of  Egypt.  By  their  labors 
the  learned  world  was  enriched  with  fac- 
similes of  inscriptions,  the  great  funeral  Pa- 
pyrus, and  the  Rosetta  stone.  These  valua- 
ble materials  for  research  diminished  the  dis- 
appointment of  failure  in  colonizing  Egypt 
with  Europeans — a  project  originally  pro- 
posed by  Leibnitz  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  strongly 
recommended  by  Bossuet  in  his  "  Universal 
History."  Ere  these  stores  had  been  col- 
lected, Zoega,  a  Dane,  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  hieroglyphical  pip^uits.  By  the 
aid  of  Greek  tradition  and  the  Coptic  tongue, 
he  arrived  at  some  preliminary  and  import- 
ant results.  He  first  indicated  the  distinc- 
tion between  pictorial  and  symbolic  signs, 
and  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  pho- 
netics. Barthelemy's  conjecture  that  the 
lings  contained  royal  names  was  regarded  by 
him  as  exceedingly  plausible.  >^ega  had 
found  the.  right  road,  and  remaining  difficul- 
ties might  be  expected '  soon  to  disappear. 
This  good  beginnmg  was  destined  for  a  time 
to  be  most  unproductive.  The  editors  of  the 
splendid  French  work  on  Egypt  were  bewil- 
dered with  the  mass  of  materials  that  had 
been  obtained  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Despair  of  success  extinguished  the  hope 
that  had  been  kindled  by  the  lucid  views  of 
Zoega  and  Barthelemy,  and  even  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  French  scholars. 

In  this  extremity,  hope  was  rekindled  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  by  the  circulation  of  en- 
graved copies  of  Its  record.  This  stone — a 
slab  of  black  syenitic  basalt — was  discovered 
in  August,  1799,  by  a  French' artillery  officer 
at  Rosetta.  Upon  it  is  a  triple  inscription; 
the  first  in  hieroglyphics,  the  second  in  the 
demotic  character,  and  the  third  in  Greek. 
The  English  having  gained  possession  of 
Alexandria,  obtained  this  stone,  which  was 
to  have  enriched  the  Louvre,  and  deposited 
it  in  the  British  Museum.  Expectation  rose 
high  at  this  discovery,  and  the  more  san- 
guine almost  realized  the  decipherment  of 
those  provoking  papyri  which  had  so  re- 
cently put  to  flight  all  hope.  It  seemed  now 
not  unlikely  that  the  dark  clouds  would  roll 
away,  and  primeval  history  be  published  to 
the  world.  Heyne  and  Porson  mended  and 
translated  the  Greek  inscription,  other  schol- 
ars sought  to  do  the  same  for  the  remaining 
inscriptions,  but  were  baffled  chiefly  by  their 
own  preconceived  notions.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  hieroglyphic  character  was  purely 


symbolic,  and  the  demotic  purely  alphabetic, 
thus  retracing  the  steps  previously  taken  by 
Zoega;  both  kinds  of  writing  are  now  knows 
to  be  of  a  mixed  nature.  For  this  knowledge 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Youngy  who 
first  discovered  the  existence  of  symbolic 
signs  in  the  demotic,  and  phonetic  signs  in 
the  hieroglyphic  character.  De  Sacy  and 
Akerblad  had  previously  made  some  pro- 
gress; but  to  Young  belongs  the  honor  of 
demonstrating  the  above-named  facts.  He 
maintained  that  all  Egyptian  writing  origi- 
nated in  the  hieroglyphics,  und  must  therefore 
necessarily  contain  symbols,  and  not  only  the 
alphabetic  elements  which  Akerblad  had  dis- 
covered in  the  demotic  character.  Upon  this 
latter  style  of  writing,  unfortunately.  Young 
was  induced  to  expend  much  time  and  labor, 
which  would  have  been  better  employed 
upon  the  hieroglyphics.  It  is  remarkable 
that  even  now  the  demotic  and  hieratic  forms 
are  less  known  to  us  than  the  picture-writing, 
which  seems  at  first  to  present  the  greatest 
difficulty.  De  Saulcy  and  Ampere  are  the 
latest  and  most  eminent  investigators  of  these 
hitherto  unproductive  characters. 

Young  has  the  merit  of  having  directed 
special  attention  to  the  hieroglyphics  enclosed 
in  an  oval,  or  cartouche,  or  ring.  The  con- 
jecture that  this  enclosure  was  emblematic  of 
dignity,  and  that  the  signs  enclosed  were 
expressive  of  the  name  of  a  sovereign,  was 
proved  to  be  well-founded.  Young,  who 
had  begun  with  guessing,  ended  with  identi- 
fying two  out  of  twenty  rings;  these  two 
contained  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Bere- 
nice. Even  now,  little  had  been  accom- 
plished, for  Young  had  caught  only  a  partial 
glimpse  of  the  truth,  and  was  altogether  un- 
certain as  to  the  direction  in  which  future  re- 
search should  be  prosecuted.  The  Egyptian 
alphabet  remained  still  in  great  obscurity, 
although  Young  had  let  in  more  light  upon 
this  dark  subject  than  any  previous  inquirer. 
Champollion  le  Jeune  followed,  and  soon 
outstripped  Young  in  this  investigation, 
though  at  first  greatly  hindered  by  his  belief 
in  the  exclusively  symbolic  nature  of  the  hi- 
eroglyphic and  hieratic  characters.  He  soon, 
however,  formed  a  correct  opinion  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  was  drawn  by  it  to  the  former,  as 
the  true  point  from  whence  the  inquiry  should 
have  commenced.  Hieroglyphics  were  now 
regarded  by  him  as  both  the  source  and  the 
key  of  Egyptian  writing,  while  the  royal 
rings  were  perceived  to  contain  the  clue  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  alphabet.  The 
European  collections  and  the  great  Egyptian 
work  furnished  him  with  materials  for  com- 
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parison,  and  thus  facilitated  his  arrival  at 
certain  conclusions.  Homophone  signs  (that 
is,  different  figures  representing  one  and  the 
same  sound)  were  discovered  by  his  exami- 
nation of  the  rings  of  Ptolemy,  and  his  sbter, 
Cleopatra,  on  the  small  obelisk  of  Philce,  and 
by  applying  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to 
the  decipherment  of  the  royal  rings  of  the 
Egyptian  work.  By  a  series  of  publications, 
his  researches  and  their  results  were  made 
known  to  the  world.  His  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic alphabet  announced  the  great  dis- 
covery, and  was  followed  three  years  after- 
wards by  a  manual  of  hieroglyphic^  which 
chiefly  consisted  in  an  extension  of  the  former 
book.  Some  years  subsequent  to  his  prema- 
ture death,  the  entire  results  of  his  researches 
were  embodied  in  a  work  on  Egyptian  gram- 
mar, published  in  1 836-— 1841. 

In^Champollion*s  dictionary,  a  list  of  deci- 
phered hieroglyphics  was  given ;  the  author 
estimating  the  entire  number  at  eight  hun- 
dred. He  was  the  first  to  affirm  that  the 
faces  of  the  Pharaohs  sculptured  on  the 
temples  were  likenesses,  thus  carrying  back 
the  art  of  portrait-sculpture  and  painting 
into  the  night  of  time.  The  portrait  of  Shi- 
shak,  or  Pharaoh -Shishonk,  the  conqueror  of 
Rehoboiira,  and  the  portraits  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Caesarian,  at  Dendera,  are  well 
known.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  portraits  of  prisoners,  such  as  Rehoboam 
himself,  were  either  painted  or  sculptured ; 
their  faces  being  merely  characteristic  of  na- 
tional peculiarities.  In  Rosellini's  valuable 
work,  is  a  lengthened  series  of  portraits  of 
Pharaohs,  extending  back  to  Amunoph  I., 
who  is  said  to  have  reigned  between  the  six- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  before  Christ. 

Roseliini  and  Salvolini,  both  pupils  and 
disciples  of  Champoliion,  aided  their  master 
by  illustrating  and  confirming  his  views. 
To  Sulvolini  we  owe  the  first  public  demon- 
stration of  the  principles  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet,  and  the  first  philological  interpre- 
tation of  an  Egyptian  text.  His  memory, 
however,  is  not  respected,  even  to  the  extent 
of  his  merits,  on  account  of  his  dishonorable 
employment  of  some  of  Champollion's  pa- 
pers. Latterly,  no  scholar  has  done  more 
towards  facilitating  the  study  of  the  Egyp- 
tian language  than  Dr.  Lepsius,  of  Berlin. 
He  has  succeeded  in  removing  the  excres- 
cences of  Champollion*s  sysiem,  and  of 
greatly  simplifying  the  arrangement  of  the 
signs.  AH  these  are  distributed  by  him 
into  two^  great  classes — ideographics  and 
phonetics,  or  signs  of  objects  and  of  sounds. 
.    *  Of  the  latter,  Champoliion  had  given  a  list 


of  two  hundred — a  most  unwieldy  alphabet. 
This  high  number  arose  from  an  indiscrimi- 
nate heaping  together  of  all  the  signs  that 
might  be  used  with  a  phonetic  signification. 
By  rejecting  such  of  these  as  are  either  only 
ttsed  phonetically  in  certain  words,  or  for 
peculiar  combination  of  sounds,  there  re- 
mained thirty- four  purely  alphabetic  signs, 
which  Lepsius  identified  as  corresponding 
with  the  old  Egyptian  letters.  The  rejected 
signs  are  arranged  under  the  two  divisions 
of  syllabics  and  mixed  hieroglyphics.  As 
during  the  Greek  and  Roman  rule  over 
Egypt,  many  pictures  received  for  the  first 
time  a  phonetic  sense,  these  have  been  sep- 
arated from  the  more  ancient  letters.  Order 
has  at  length  been  brought  out  of  chaos, 
light  out  of  darkness,  and  grammars,  vo- 
cabularies, and  dictionaries  aid  the  student 
of  the  Egyptian  tongue  in  his  endeavors  to 
translate  that  wl.ich  a  few  years  since  was 
untranslatable.  Comparatively  few  are  the 
inscriptions  that  now  perplex  the  Egyptolo- 
ger ;  and  even  of  these  he  is  able  to  declare 
what  they  do  not  say.  The  relative  ages  of 
the  monuments,  the  deeds  they  record,  or 
the  divinities  to  whom  they  are  dedicated, 
are  now  revealed  to  the  decipherer.  Refer- 
ring, then,  those  readers  who  are  desirous  of 
a  more  minute  history  of  hieroglyphical  dis- 
covery to  Moritz  Schwartze's  great  work  on 
the  subject,  we  shall  occupy  our  remaining 
space  with  a  brief  account  of  the  interesting 
facts  now  made  known  by  the  tfanslation  of 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Nile. 

The  Biblical  student  naturally  anticipates 
much  valuable  and  interesting  information 
corroborative  of  Scripture  records,  respect- 
ing the  intercourse  between  the  Israelites, 
and  Egyptians.  '  Inscriptions  are  expectedi 
to  speak  of  Abraham's  visit,  of  Joseph's- 
preservation  of  the  people  from  famine,  ol 
the  bondage  of  Israel,  of  the  history  of 
Moses,  his  miraculous  deeds,  and  deliverance 
of  his  countrymen.  Much  harm,  however, 
has  often  resulted  from  an  over-anxiety  to 
obtain  confirmation  of  previously  received 
facts,  and  disappointment  has  not  only  been^ 
felt  more  keenly,  but  has  sometipes  unduly 
affected  our  faith  Preconceived  notions  ana 
expectations  invariably  injure  the  cause  of 
truth,  by  warping  the  mind  and  nullifying 
inquiry.  That  the  wish  is  father  to  the  be- 
lief has  too  frequently  been  illustrated  to 
need,  much  comment.  In  antiquarian  re- 
searches, however,  this  has  at  times  been  so 
fflaring,  as  to  be  deemed  an  archaeological 
idiosyncrasy,  and  therefore  almost  destruc- 
tive of  public  confidence.    The  vague  and 
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confused  ideas  which  many  entertain  re- 
specting events  that  occurred  ages  ago,  lead 
both  to  crednlity  and  incredulity.  Partial 
and  imperfect  knowledge  induces  the  sus- 
picious to  reject,  and  the  simple  to  receive 
the  statements  of  antiquity.  It  mu^t  be 
confessed,  that  ill-furnished  and  rash  inqui- 
rers have,  by  their  hasty  and  unsound  con- 
clusions, weakened  the  faith  of  some  in  such 
investigations.  The  well-known  group  of 
figures  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  ten  fettered 
captives,  on  the  sculptured  rock  at  Bisutun, 
were  metamorphosed,  by  Ctesias,  into  Semi- 
ramis  with  her  guard ;  by  Porter,  into  'Hg- 
lath-pileser  and  the  captive  Israelites ;  and 
by  Keppel,  into  Ahasuerus,  with  Esther  and 
her  suppliant  countrymen  !  Rawlinson,  by 
deciphering  the  superscription,  has  substitu- 
ted certainty  for  mere  conjecture;  and  the 
"  Great  King,"  as  a  conqueror,  stands  before 
the  world.  The  interview  between  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  so  touchingly  told  in  Holy  Writ, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  found  painted 
in  one  of  the  caves  of  Benee  Hasan  ;  but 
the  hieroglyphics  declare  the  principal  figure 
to  be  Nefothph,  the  governor  of  the  district, 
and  owner  of  the  tomb,  and  the  procession 
to  consist  of  "  thirty-seven  captives."* 

These  instances  teach  caution  and  also 
yield  encouragement,  for  though  sculptures 
and  paintings  may  mislead  the  imaginative 
spectator,  the  certain  records  inscribed  on 
tnem  will  correct  the  error.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  there  are  no  traces 
of  the  old  relations  between  Egypt  and 
Judaea,  since  it  is  not  the  absence,  bat   the 

Saucity  of  testimony  of  which  we  c6mplain. 
[or  let  it  be  imagined  that  scripture  state- 
ments are  inherently  weak,  and  need  prop- 
ping up  with  foreign  supports.  Their  con- 
firmation— when  obtainable  from  profane 
history — is  to  be  valued,  but  not  deemed 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  their  truth. 
Too  often  is  Biblical  history  treated  as  infe- 
rior in  veracity  to  the  works  of  classical  his- 
torians. It  is  denied  the  importance  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  archives  of  any 
country  written  and  preserved  by  its  own 
people.  Apart  from  their  inspiration,  they 
bear  upon  their  front  the  seal  of  truthfulness. 


*  Both  these  cases  are  inaccurately  stated  in  the 
Art  *f  Dress,  io  Dr.  Eitto's  CycloDasdia  of  Biblical 
Literature."  The  writer  was  eyiaeuilj  uoaoouaint- 
ed  with  Rawlin60D*s  discovery  of  the  signincance 
of  the  Bisutun  sculpture,  and  inclines  to  the  (now 
untenable)  opinion  that  the  arrival  of  Joseph's 
brethren  is  depicted  at  Benee  Hasan.  These  errors 
were  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  so  recent  and  gene- 
iBlljr  excellent  a  work. 


and  are  sustained  by  the  accumulated  testi- 
mony of  successive  generations  of  Jews,  who 
chenshed  them  as  their  national  history,  and 
still  commemorate  by  solemn  fasts  and  feasts 
some  of  the  more  striking  events  therein  re- 
corded. No  doubt  of  their  truth,  or  distrust 
of  any  of  their  statements,  is  implied  by  our 
questioning  the  monuments  of  the  Nile  con- 
cerning the  bondage  and  exodus  of  the  Isra- 
elites. The  divine  book  of  the  Jew,  and  the 
human  sculpture  of  the  Egyptian,  may,  by 
their  comparison,  afford  mutual  light.  The 
pastoral  dweller  in  Palestine  has  neither 
pyramids  nor  obelisks  illustrative  of  archi- 
tectural skill  and  commemorative  of  the  life 
of  his  nation,  but  he  is  compensated  for  the 
absence  of  these  by  the  wondrous  composi- 
tions of  successive  authors.  A  written  rec- 
ord, and  a  monumental  history,  invite  the 
investigation  of  the  scholar,  with  the  prospect 
of  rewarding  his  labors. 

In  ascendmg  from  later  to  earlier  times, 
the  royal  rings  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  are  first 
met  with — the  Pharaoh  who  was  vanquished 
in  688  B.  C.  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  lat- 
ter prince  was  the  most  conspicuous  person- 
age that  had  yet  appeared  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  having  not  only  founded  the  Ba- 
bylonian monarchy,  but  in  three  successive 
years  having  conquered  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  and 
Egypt,  and  appended  these  to  his  already 
extensive  dommions.  God's  purpose  respect- 
ing the  Egyptian  ruler  is  thus  stated  :  "  Be- 
hold, I  will  give  Pharaoh  Hophra,  king  of 
Egypt,  into  tne  hand  of  his  enemies,  and 
into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life," 
(Jeremiah,  xliv.  30 ;)  and  its  accomplishment 
is  alluded  to  on  his  monumental  cartouche. 
During  his  prosperity,  the  hieroglyphics  em- 
ployed by  the  scribe  give  not  only  the  name 
when  read  phonetically,  but  symbolically  the 
character,  "Sun,  who  in  his  heart  rejoiceth." 
After  the  loss  of  his  throne  and  life  by  rash- 
ness, other  symbols  are  selected  by  the  hiero- 
frammatist,  which  signify  "  the  abominable 
baraoh."  The  cartouches  of  Pharaoh  Neko 
and  of  Pharaoh  So  confirm  the  records  of 
these  rulers  contained  severally  in  2  Kings, 
xxiii.  and  xvii.  4.  The  Sheshonk  of  the 
hieroglyphics  has  been  already  referred  to  as 
the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  whose  victory  over 
Rehoboam  is  stated  in  1  Kings,  xiv.  25,  and 
sculptured  on  the  walls  of  Karnak,  which 
exhibit  in  turreted  ovals  the  names  of  the 
captive  cities  of  Judah,  Mahanaim,  Bethho- 
ron,  Megiddo,  <fec.  Champollion  had  dis- 
covered the  name  of  Sheshonk  in  a  cartouche 
published  in  the  "  Description  de  I'Egypte," 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  it  for 
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some  years.  On  his  passage  towards  Nubia, 
he  landed  for  an  hour  or  two  about  sunset  to 
snatch  a  hasty  view  of  the  vast  halls  of  Kar- 
nak,  and  at  once  pointed  out  in  the  third 
line  of  the  row  of  sixty-three  prisoners  (each 
typical  of  a  nation,  city,  or  tribe,^  the  oval 
containing  the  words,  "  King  of  the  country 
of  Judah." 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  pause,  for  pre- 
sent discoveries  carry  the  synchronism  of  the 
Bible  and  the  monuments  no  higher  than 
971  B.  C— the  date  of  Shishak's  victoiy. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  owning  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  proper  names  of  the  Egyptian 
HQonarchs  in  the  earlier  portions  of  Baripture 
history,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
identifying  them  with  individual  Pharaohs. 
As  Caesar  among  the  Romans  and  Pharaoh 
among  the  Egyptians,  merely  denoted  royal 
rank,  these  words  are  insufficient  to  desig- 
nate, any  particular  sovereign.  Chronology, 
when  it  has  arrived  at  more  exactitude  than 
it  can  now  lay  claim  to,  will  lessen  the  diffi- 
culty by  revealing  a  correspondence  of  4ates. 
In  the  case  of  Abraham,  we  could  scarcely 
expect  a  record  of  his  visit  to  Egypt.  The 
holy  and  venerable  patriarch  was  but  the 
chief  of  a  petty  tribe,  and  therefore  politi- 
cally insignificant  when  compared  with  a 
king  whose  sway  extended  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  territory.  Such  an  event  was 
rather  of  a  private  than  public  nature,  and 
was  connected  with  no  circumstances  of  a 
general  or  enduring  interest.  Many,  ip  all 
probability,  were  the  guests  of  similar  social 
position  who  visited  at  dififerent  periods  the 
palace  of  the  Egyytian  prince.  Such  occur- 
rences are  narrated  with  more  propriety  in 
memoirs  and  diaries  than  in  national  archives. 
Had  the  court  of  Memphis  resembled  the 
court  of  St.  James,  the  visit  of  Abraham 
would  have  been  faithfully  chronicled  by  its 
Lord  Hervey  or  Madame  D'Arblay.  The 
patriarch's  dress,  even  to  the  shape  of  his 
sandals  and  the  twist  of  his  turban,  the 
habits  of  himself,  and  suite,  his  conversations 
with  his  royal  host,  would  have  been  minute- 
ly detailed.  But  no  papyrus  Court  Journal 
'has  yet  been  found,  and  the  subject  was  not 
sufficiently  grave  for  the  sculptor's  chisel.  A 
similar  explanation  will  not  suffice  to  account 
for  the  silence  of  the  monuments  about  the 
policy  of  Joseph  during  a  grievous  famine, 
the  settlement  of  his  countrymen  in  Goshen, 
their  slavery,  and  triumphant  deliverance. 
The  elevation  of  a  Hebrew  to  the  viceregal 
throne  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  him  upon 
the  nation,  were  worthy  the  notice  of  the  his- 
torian.    The  education  of  a  Hebrew  found- 


ling as  an  Egyptian  prince,  his  heroism  in 
identifying  himself  witn  an  oppressed  people,  * 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  bis  worldly  prospecta, 
his  miracles  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  and 
^idance  of  an  enslaved  people  "  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage,"  are  unmentioned  on  the 
monuments  of  the  Nile.  And  yet  it  is  said, 
"  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  . 
and  m  the  sight  of  the  people."  Few  nations 
have  been  candid  enough  to  record  their  de- 
feats, or  to  preserve,  the  memory  of  impolitic 
and  unjust  measures.  The  arsenals  of  dif- 
ferent countries  are  decorated  with  the  flags 
of  vanquished  foes  and  filled  with  the  tro- 
phies of  successful  warfare.  Marine  painters 
have  adorned  the  Hall  of  Greenwich  with 
pictures  commemorative  of  Britain's  naval 
victories  and  of  her  proud  supremacy  on  the 
sea.  The  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  nch  with 
storied  canvas,  speaking  to  the  eye  of  every 
spectator  of  the  military  renown  of  la  belle 
France.  This  is  natural,  and  we  could  not, 
therefore,  reasonably  expect  that  an  Egyptian 
annalist  would  carefully  record  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  proud  Pharaoh  and  his  final  over- 
throw by  a  race  of  serfs  that  defied  his 
power  and  escaped  from  his  thraldom.  Al- 
though any  reference  to  the  discreditable 
portion  of  the  history  would  be  omitted,  some 
notice  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  tribe  in 
Egypt  and  of  their  exodus  may  be  looked 
for.  From  Joseph  to  Moses,  the  Hebrews 
were  involved  in  the  internal  poUty  and  social 
condition  of  the  Egyptians,  to  an  extent  that 
warrants  the  expectation  of  some  traces  of 
their  mutual  relations.  Such  traces  may  be 
discovered  in  the  modified  character  and 
customs  of  each  people ;  especially  is  the 
impress  of  the  stronger  discernible  on  the 
weaker. 

But  mere  inference  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
plain  and  distinct  statement.  No  such  state- 
ment, however,  has  yet  been  found,  and 
Egypt  is  silent  as  the  grave  respecting  Israel, 
from  its  patriarchal  progenitor  to  the  rekpi 
of  Rehoboam.  The  eventful  period  of  Ife- 
brew  history  that  preceded  the  millennium 
before  Christ,  seems  to  have  passed  over 
Egypt  so  lightly  as  to  leave  no  sign  of  its 
existence.  How  is  this  silence  to  be  account- 
ed for — this  absence  of  all  record  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Numerous  tombs  narrate  in  their 
interior  the  genealogy,  private  life,  and  every- 
day duties  of  priests  and  priestesses,  the 
wealthy  and  noble  of  the  land.  We  become 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  their  mummi- 
fied tenants  that  our  imagination  is  but 
slightly  taxed  to  realize  them  moving  m  the 
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social  circle,  mingling  in  the  crowd,  and  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple.  So  minute  are  the 
ptrticulars  depicted  by  the  artist,  that  the 
toilette  of  the  Egyptian  belle  and  the  ward- 
robe of  the  fashionable  beau  are  disclosed  to 
us  after  the  lapse  c^f  many  ages.  How  sur- 
prising then  is  it  that  great  national  events 
should  fail  to  move  the  chisel  of  the  work- 
man, and  remain  unrecorded.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  among  Egyptian  peculiarities  is 
to  be  numbered  a  preference  of  biography  to 
history,  of  personal  to  national  affairs,  as  the 
subject  of  elaborate  and  expensive  memorials. 
The  minutiae  of  family  mausolea  and  private 
tombs  are  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  royal 
tablets  of  temples  and  the  pyramidal  sepul- 
.  chres  of  sovereigns.  Collective  takes  preced- 
ence of  individual  history  in  Egypt  as  in 
every  other  country.  Regal  monuments 
abound,  which  recount  the  deeds  of  the  mo- 
narch as  a  public  personage,  not  as  a  private 
man.  Exclusive  and  peculiar  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were,  their  singularity  did  not  ex- 
tend to  a  faithful  portraiture  of  private  life 
and  the  omission  of  a  national  history. 

Modern  scholars  account  for  the  non-exist- 
ence of  Hebrew  annals  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  by  the  subjection  of  Egypt  during  this 
period  to  fo'reign  rulers.  Asiatic  hordes  mun- 
dated  and  covered  the  land  with  the  resistless 
force  of  its  native  Nile,  subverting  the  throne 
and  enslaving  the  people.  These  unwelcome 
visitors  are  known  by  the  name  of  Hyksos — 
a  word  signifying,  according  to  Rosselini, 
"  strangers  and  wanderers."  Who  they  were 
and  whence  they  came,  are  questions  that 
still  receive  a  variety  of  answers.  Canaanites, 
Arabs,  Phoenicians,  Scythians,  and  even 
Israelites,  have  been  severally  and  by  differ- 
ent scholars  supposed  to  be  the  shepherd 
kings  that  invaded  and  subdued  Egypt.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Gray  has  justly  said  : — "  In  inves- 
tigating the  early  history  of  the  world,  the 
Hyksos  cross  our  path  as  a  mighty  shadow, 
advancing  from  native  seats,  to  which  it 
baffled  the  geography  of  antiquity  to  assign 
a  fixed  position,  covering  for  a  season  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  with  the  terror  of  their  arms 
and  the  renown  of  their  conquests,  and  at 
length  vanishing  with  a  mystery  equal  to 
that  of  their  first  appearance." — {jfiist,  of 
Etruria,  part  i.  26.)  Our  safest  course  is 
not  to  pretend  to  an  accuracy  which  facts  do 
not  justify,  but  merely  to  speak  of  the  Hyk- 
sos as  Western  Asialncs.  Neither  can  we  be 
more  definite  as  to  the  time  of  their  invasion 
and  dominion.  Their  tide  of  conquest  was 
rollea  j    k  from  Upper  and  confined  to  Low- 


er Egypt,  giving  rise  to  two  contemporaneous 
monarchies — the  shepherd-king  holding  his 
court  at  Memphis,  and  the  descendant  of  the 
Pharaohs  at  Thebes.  The  limits  of  this  for- 
eign rule,  as  regards  its  duration,  are  dis- 
cernible from  the  altered  mode  of  royal  bu- 
rial, and  from  the  inscriptions  in  the  ancestral 
chamber  of  Karnak.  Pyramids  had  been 
erected  in  the  Memphite  district,  as  fitting 
receptacles  of  the  remains  of  deceased  sove- 
reigns, until  the  pollution  of  these  colossal 
tombs  by  the  sacrilegious  Hyksos.  The  in- 
dignities to  which  the  dead  Pharaohs  had 
been  subjected  induced  their  successors  at 
Thebes  to  originate  less  conspicuous  sepul- 
chres. This  change  of  cemetery  and  of  se- 
pulchre marks  the  commencement  of  the 
Hyksos'  dominion.  Its  continuance  is  indi- 
cated by  the  cartouches  of  thirty  kings,  in 
the  right  division  of  the  chamber  of  Karnak, 
who  reigned  in  Upper  while  the  Asiatic  con- 
querors reigned  in  Lower  Egypt.  *  In  the 
latter  territory  and  in  the  vicinity  of  its  capi- 
tal dwelt  the  Hebrews  during  this  rule  of  the 
usurping  shepherds.  No  monuments  were 
erected,  no  events  recorded,  during  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Hyksos.  A  chronological  blank 
between  the  pyramidal  period  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  native  princes  baffles  the  student 
in  Egyptian  history,  and  he  is  left  without 
the  means  of  ascertaining  its  precise  length 
and  the  events  included  by  it. 

The  Pentateuch  contains  allusions  to  this 
foreign  rule  and  to  the  ultimate  restoration 
of  the  rightful  sovereigns.  In  Genesis,  xlvi. 
31 — 34,  is  related  Joseph's  advice  to  his 
brethren  to  declare  their  pastoral  occupation 
to  the  king,  as  likely  to  induce  him  to  per- 
mit their  settlement  in  Goshen;  "for  (adds 
Joseph)  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians  !"  On  the  supposition 
that  the  monarch  was  a  native  ruler  and 
cherished  the  Egyptian  hatred  of  shepherds, 
could  Joseph  have  counselled  his  brethren 
more  unwisely  ?  He  requires  them  to  ap- 
pear in  the  royal  presence  in  the  most  offen- 
sive character,  soliciting,  by  their  avowal  of 
pastoral  pursuits,  summary  and  severe  pun- 
ishment, or  instant  banishment,  from  a  peo- 
ple that  scorned  the  shepherd  race.  Yet 
Pharaoh  complacently  listens  to  the  state- 
ment of  Joseph's  brethren,  *'  thy  servants  are 
shepherds,"  and  grants  to  them  **  the  best  of 
the  land"  to  dwell  in ;  further  saying  to  Jo- 
seph, "  if  thou  knowest  any  men  of  activity 
among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my 
cattle."  Can  it  be  more  evident  that  shep- 
herds were  not  "  an  abomination"  to  this  mon- 
arch ?    He  assigns  to  them  a  fertile  district 
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adjoining  the  metropolis,  and  requests  their 
aid  in  superintending  the  care  of  his  own 
flocks.  His  sympathy  wilh  them  and  their 
occupations  is  precisely  what  we  should  ex- 
pect from  a  shepherd -king,  while  it  proved 
the  wisdom  of  Joseph's  advice. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  read  of  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  the  Hebrews  until 
**  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  who 
knew  not  Joseph."  Tyrannical  oppression 
and  galling  slavery  are  now  substituted  for 
the  freedom  and  favor  which  thev  had 
hitherto  experienced.  How  easily  is  tdis  sad 
reverse  explained  by  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  rulers,  and  consequently  of 
their  deep-rooted  dislike  to  shepherd  tribes. 
The  Hyksos  had  at  last  been  expelled  from 
the  land  which  they  had  conquered ;  but 
the  Hebrews  whom  they  had  welcomed,  re- 
mained, to  remind  the  Egyptians  of  their 
past  humiliation  and  long-continued  banish- 
ment from  their  native  country.  An  en- 
tirely different  policy  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  true  Pharaoh  to  that  pursued  by 
the  chiefs  who  had  arrogated  to  themselves 
his  proud  title.  The  peculiar  condition  of 
Egypt  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Jews  is 
deemed  by  many  scholars  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  absence  of  all  record  of  this 
important  fact.  Instead  of  building  monu- 
ments, the  Hyksos  defaced  several  that  attest- 
ed the  enterprise  and  architectural  skill  of 
their  conquered  foes.  The  arts  of  civilization 
which  had  flourished  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  successive  Pharaohs,  were  blighted 
by  the  advent  of  these  rude  foreigners.  As 
an  array  of  locusts  they  stripped  the  land  of 
the  rich  fruit  an^  plentiful  crops  that  had  re- 
sulted from  a  prolonged  cultivation  of  the 
field  of  knowledge.  Their  character  and 
conduct  liken  them  to  the  countless  multi- 
tudes of  barbarians  who  poured  forth  from 
the  north  under  the  guidance  of  Alaric,  At- 
tila,  and  other  chiefs,  overwhelming  the  sun- 
ny plains  of  Italy  with  a  deluge  of  sensuality 
and  ignorance,  almost  destructive  of  Roman 
taste  and  refinement.  The  semi-civilized 
rulers  of  Lower  Egypt  were  not  then  likely 
to  write  the  annals  of  Joseph's  administra- 
tion, or  to  record  the  arrival  and  settlement 
of  the  Hebrews.  History  is  the  sign  and  pro- 
duct of  a  higher  state  of  national  development 
than  that  at  which  the  Hyksos  had  arrived. 

Satisfactory  as  this  explanation  may  seem 
to  be,  honesty  compels  us  to  notice  some 
points  that  awaken  a  suspicion  of  its  correct- 
ness. Our  knowledge  of  the  Hyksos'  inva- 
sion is  derived  from  comparatively  modem 
sources ;  Manetho,  the  cotemporary  of  "the 


Seventy,"  being  the  earliest  historian  of  their 
dominion  and  expulsion.  Lepsius  has  shown 
the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  shepherd* 
kings  on  the  Tablet  of  Abydos ;  the  chroni- 
cler having  ignored  their  existence  by  insert- 
ing no  hiatus  between  cartouches  thirty-nine 
and  forty.  Herodotus  makes  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  subject,  notwithstanding  his 
garrulity  about  the  affaira  of  the  Egyptians. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fragment  of  Manetho, 
preserved  in  Josephus,  we  should  be  desti- . 
tute  of  an  authentic  account  of  this  African 
conquest.  Mr.  Gliddon  has  even  said,  **  As 
a  mere  matter  of  argument,  it  would  be  in- 
different to  me  to  sustain  that  the  Hyksos 
once  occupied  Lower  Egypt,  or  that  they 
were  never  there  at  all,  as  others  besides 
myself  have  suspected." — Otia  ^gyptiaca, 
p.  44. 

In  ^this  sentiment  we  do  not  concur,  for 
"Bunsen  has  plainly  proved  that  the  deficien*^ 
cy  of  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  is  supplied  by 
the  accuracy  of  the  Tablet  of  Eamak.  On 
this  are  painted  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Hyksos' 
period  with  their  appropriate  cartouches. 
The  doubt  is,  not  respecting  the  fact  of  the 
Hyksos*  victory  and  rule,  but  of  the  syn- 
chronism of  that  dominion  with  the  sojourn 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  IS  only  probable  that 
these  events  were  cotemporaneous.  And 
even  if  this  be  established,  why  are  not  the 
career  of  Moses,  the  serfdom  of  Israel,  and 
their  exodus  during  the  reign  of  a  lawful 
prince,  noticed  on  the  monuments?  ,We 
nastily  assume  ourselves  to  be  in  possession 
of  all  the  materials  of  information  on  these 
points.  This  is  evidently  not  the  case,  for 
the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  is  significant  in  its 
solitude  of  worthy  associates  that  once 
adorned  that  city,  and  may  even  now  be 
slumbering  beneath  the  mounds  that  mark 
the  site  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning. 

Not  more  interesting  than  abundant  ftre 
the  particulars  of  the  past  life  of  Egypt,  pre- 
served by  the  remains  of  its  bygone  ages. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  history  of  the  old 
world  which  admits  of  any  authentic  investi- 
gation. Great  as  the  mystery  is  that  conceals 
the  origin  of  most  nations,  the  language  and 
mythology  of  the  Nile  carry  us  back  to 
Asia  as  the  cradle  of  the  Egyptian  race,  while 
probability  points  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as 
the  road  traversed  by  the  first  colonists  of 
the  Delta.  Along  the  same  isthmus  now 
travel  the  natives  of  a  country  that  was  either 
not  inhabited,  or  had  not  emerged  from 
the  depths  of  barbarism  in  those  early  times, 
to  visit  their  princely  possessions  in  the  far 
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East !    The  perpetual  crossing  and^re-cross*^ 
ing  of  that  neck  of  land  so  common  in  our 
day,  and  significant  of  commercial  and  po- 
litical transactions,  were  unknown  to  the  pio- 
neer of  the  "overland   route."    They  had 
crossed  it  once  and  for  all,  when  as  a  band 
of  emigrants  they  settled  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.    A  Chinese  exclusiveness  henceforth 
marks  their  career.     The  visits  of  strangers 
and  any  disposition  of  their  countrymen  to 
foreign  travel  are  discountenanced.    Military 
glory  and  imperial  dominion  never  lempt 
them  from  their  prescribed  course.    Internal 
progress,  the    development  of    their    own 
powers,  and  the  advancement  of  their,  social 
state,  occupied  their  undivided    attention. 
Unity  of  character,  custom,  and  polity,  was 
thus  secured  and  preserved  during  thousands 
of  years.     Nationality  marvelously  distinct 
and  complete  separates  this  people  from  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  this  singularity  that  impressed  ^e 
mind  of  Heredotus  on  his  visit  to  Egypt. 
Climate,  soil,  customs,  and  instituUons  are 
specified  in  his  account  as  remarkable  in  com- 
parison with  those  with  which  he — the  great- 
est traveler  in  his  day — was    acquainted. 
Temples  of  massive  grandeur,  approached 
through  avenues  of  sphinxes,  and  consistbg 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  consecrated  even  in 
the  quarry ;  a  priesthood  intelligent,  appa- 
rently devout,  and  of  unbounded  mfiuence, 
assiduously  performing  the  ceremonies  of  an 
imposing  ritual ;  and  a  people  at  whose  very 
banquets  the  Judge  of  the  dead  was  invoked 
to  admonish  the  guests  of  their  mortality,  in- 
duced the  observing  Ionian  to  describe  the 
Egyptians  as  **  most  religious."    Each  dis- 
trict had  its  divinities,  but  the  national  altars 
were  erected  in  honor  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
their  son  Horus.     By  aid  of  the  monuments 
and  **  Book  of  the  Dead,"Bun8en  has  attempt- 
ed to  restore  the  "  Three  Orders"  of  Herodo- 
tus, and  reduce  them  to  their  oldest  demon- 
strable form,  and  thus  to  illumine  the  dark 
ante- historical  period.     In  this  way  he  has 
established  the  fact  that  **  during  the  epochs 
of  primeval  history,  mythological  strata  are 
as  clearly  discernible  as  those  of  language." 
— Egypt's  Place  in  the    World's  Histortf, 
vol.  i.  p.  364. 

Knowledge,  like  religion,  partook  of  the 

Seculiarities  of  the  soil  that  gave  it  birth, 
[any  went  to  Epygt  to  obtain  wisdom,  but 
none  of  her  sons  sought  it  in  other  lands. 
The  heathen  might  as  well  send  missionaries 
to  England  as  Greece  presume  to  educate 
Egypt.  She  claimed,  and  was  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  the  world's  university ;  for 


Byzantium  and  Bagdad,  in  the  East,  and 
Paris  and  Prague,  m  the  West,  did  not  in 
mediaeval  times  occupy  so  proud  a  position. 
Her  library  of  sacred  books  at  Thebes  was 
deposited  in  the  Ramsessium,  over  whose  en- 
trance Hecataeus  (who  visited  it  in  the  59th 
Olympiad)  read  the  inscription, — **The  re- 
medy for  the  soul.  "     The  mouldering  door- 
way that  once  led  from  the  hall  to  this  store- 
house of  literature  is  still  ornamented  with  the 
heads  of  "Thoth"  and  "Safk,"the  male  and  fe- 
male deities  of  learning ;  above  whom  Cham- 
pollion  read  the  hieroglyphic  titles — *'  Lady 
of  Letters,"  and  "  President  of  the  Library.  * 
So  remote  is  the  period  of  their  intellectual 
infancy,  that  modern  research,  with  all  its 
rapidity,  has  failed  to  reach  it.     With  wiit- 
ing  and  books  they  were  familiar  before  the 
Ume  of  .Abraham,  for  the  sylnbol   of  the 
scribe's  palette,  reed- pen,  and  ink-bottle,  and 
the  sign  of  a  papyrus  or  scroll,  are  among 
the  earliest  pictures.     Even  our  Arabic  nu- 
merals are  tniceuble  to  Egypt  as  their  inven- 
tor, before  the  pyramids  were  reared.    The 
first  three  signs  used  in  the  notation  of  the 
days  of  the  month  still  correspond  with  our 
.1,   2,  3.      The   resemblance   between    the 
Egyptian  numerical  system  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Indo- Germanic  and  Semitic 
languages  is  so  striking,  that  Lepsius  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that  these  figures  were 
transported  from  Egypt  to  India,  and  thence 
being  carried  into  Arabia  by  early  commer- 
cial intercourse,  were  by  the  Arabs  trans- 
mitted to  us, — and  as  such,  are  by  us  termed 
Arabic ;  although  by  the  Arabs  still  called 
Hindoo  or  Indian.    ("  Ueber  den  Ursprung 
und  die  Verwandschaft  der   Zahlwoerter,  * 
<&c.)     We  are  thus  indebted  to  the  same 
people  for  two  of  tlie  most  important  inven- 
tions that  could  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  learning  ;  an  alphabet  and  a  regular  scale 
of  numbers  suited  to  the  profoundest  inves- 
tigations of  science. 

Upon  the  massive  architecture  of  Egypt 
we  can  bestow  only  a  word.  Obelisks  excite 
our  surprise  almost  as  much  as  pyramids, 
from  the  twofold  difficulty  of  quarrying  and 
conveying  them  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
rock  out  of  which  they  were  hewn.  One  re- 
mains to  this  day  in  an  unfinished  state  at 
the  quarries  near  the  first  cataract,  two  feet 
broad,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length;  having  about  it  marks  that 
betoken  preparations  for  removing  this  tri- 
umph of  human  art.  Utility  and  ornament 
were  combined  in  these  graceful  monoliths. 
Placed  in  pairs  before  a  royal  or  religious 
building,  they  formed  an  elegant  approach. 
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while  they  recorded  in  imperishable  inscrip- 
tions the  munificence  and  piety  of  the  Pha- 
raohs who  had  erected  or  embellished  these 
edifices.  How  the  vast  masses  of  stone  ob- 
tained from  the  Libyan  hills  were  raised,  tier 
above  tier,  in  the  construction  of  a  pyramid, 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Its  seemingly 
superhuman  character  led  even  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  to  describe  it  as  "Satan's  abode;" 
and  the  Moslem  to  attribute  it  to  the  powers 
of  darkness !  As  a  work  of  utility  and  skill, 
the  reservoir  in  the  Fayoom  (a  district  of 
Lower  Egypt)  for  receiving  and  retaining  the 
water  of  the  Nile  at  its  periodical  overflow, 
surpasses  the  more  imposing  structures  of 
the  land.  By  means  of  thb  immense  dam 
370,000  acres  between  the  Fayoom  and 
Alexandria  were  completely  irrigated.  M. 
Linant,  who  discovered  the  site  and  remains 
of  this  great  work,  urged  Mohammed  Ali  a 
few  years  since  to  repair  it.  Fields  of  flax 
were  well  watered,  and  the  primitive  loom  of 
the  peasantry  supplied  with  the  material  for 
the  clothing  of  the  living  and  the  cerements 
of  the  dead.  The  papyrus,  now  no  longer 
seen,  abounded  in  the  marshy  vicinity  of  the 
Nile,  affording  to  the  scribes  of  £!gypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  a  fitting  substance  where- 
on to  write.  Sinai  furnished  the  workers  in 
metal  with  copper  and  iron,  and  Mesopotamia 
provided  bitumen  for  the  coverings  of  the 
mummies.  ^ 

To  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  in  the 
graphic  words  of  Mr.  Gliddon, — 

"If  we  enter  a  tomb,  we  see  the  deceased  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  who  offer  him  their  re- 
membrances  The  scenes  of  ordinary  Hfe 

are  painted  on  the  walls.  Study,  gymnastics, 
feasts,  banquet?,  wars,  sacrifices,  death,  and  fu- 
neral, are  all  faithfully  delineated  in  these  sepul- 
chral illustrations  of  manners,  which  are  oflen 
epic  in  their  character.  You  have-  the  song  with 
which  the  Egyptian  enlivened  his  labor  in  the 
field ;  the  anthem  that,  when  living,  he  offered  to 
his  Creator,  and  the  death-wail  that  accompanied 
his  body  to  the  grave.  Every  condition^ every  art, 
every  trade,  figures  in  this  picturesque  encyclo- 
paedia, from  the  monarch,  priest,  ana  warrior,  to 
the  artisan  and  herdsman.  Then  these  tombs  are 
real  museums  of  antiquities — utensils,  toilet-tables, 
inkstands,  pens,  books,  the  incense  bearer,  and 
smelling  bottle,  are  found  in  them.  The  wheat 
which  the  Egyptian  ate,  the  fruit  that  adorned  his 
dessert-table,  peas,  beans,  and  barley — which  still 
germinate  when  replanted — are  also  discovered. 
....  AH  these  evidences  of  his  humanity,  and 
a  myriad  mote,  exist  in  kind  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  to  attest  their  former  owner's  declaration 
to  us,  modern  occidentals,  athwart  the  oceans  of 
time  and  the  Atlantic : — Homo  sum ;  humani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." — Olia.£gifpliacthp,S. 


Mr.  Oliddon,  from  one  of  whose  works  we 
have  just  quoted,  is  well-known  in  America 
as  a  popular  lecturer  and  writer  on  Egypt 
No  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  so  well  in 
simplifying  a  complex  subject,  and  in  ex- 
citing the  interest  of  the  public  in  archaeolo- 
gical matters,  which  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  scholar.  **  His 
audiences,"  (we  are  informed  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  "Otia  iEgyptiaca,")  "ranged 
from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand  persons, 
avera^ng  in  the  large  citieafive  hundred  of 
the  dlite  of  American  society.  Altogether 
his  lectures  have  been  listened  to  by  more  ^ 
than  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  they 
have  been  delivered  over  a  geoprraphical  cir- 
cuit of  five  thousand  miles.*'  The  press  lent 
its  aid  to  give  publicity  to  these  lectures,  and 
the  first  of  the  books  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  containing  one  course,  has  met 
with  a  sale  of  24,000  copies.  So  wide- 
spread and  deep  an  interest  is  traceable, 
partly  to  the  qualifications  of  the  lecturer, 
and  partly  to  the  laudable  curiosity  of  his 
countrymen.  Cheerfully  do  we  acknowledge 
Mr.  Gliddon's  superior  talents  and  extensive 
information, — obtained  during  twenty-three 
years  residence  in  Egypt,  and  from  the  most 
learned  works  of  the  Champollion  school, — 
but  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  his 
frequent  practice  of  presenting  science  as  the 
antagonist  rather  than  the  ally  of  Scripture. 
The  facts  so  well  narrated  by  him  tire  not, 
and  cannot,  be  opposed  to  revelation .  Neither 
does  he,  in  so  many  words,  say  that  they 
are,  but  rather  implies  it  by  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  and  by  the  general  im- 
pression which  he  leaves  on  the  mind.  Not 
a  few  of  his  statements  are  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  indifference  as  to  their  agreement  or  disa- 
greement with  Holy  Writ.  An  vnder-cur- 
rent  of  skepticism  is  too  perceptible  in  his 
writings  to  induce  us  to  give  them  our  un- 
qualified recommendation. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  deterred  by  the 
tone  of  such  authors  from  calmly  considering 
the  results  of  Egyptian  studies.  Our  confi- 
dence in  the  statements  of  Scripture  is  best 
manifested  by  a  readiness  fairly  and  candidly 
to  compare  with  them  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science.  Archaeology  may  alarm  the 
timid,  as  Astronomy  and  Geology  both  did 
in  their  infancy  ;  but  we  do  not  expect  the 
infant  to  put  forth  the  ffigantic  power  that  is 
requisite  to  demolish  the  fortress  of  revela- 
tion. No  anxiety  need,  therefore,  be 
awaken^  by  the  chronological  conclusions 
that  some  Egyptologers  have  arrived  at. 
Our  remaining  space  will  be  devoted  to  a. 
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very  brief  reference  to  the  materials  that  have 
been  collected  in  Egypt,  towards  building 
the  Temple  of  Time. 

If  chronology  be  the  subject  of  revelation, 
the  investigations  of  the  scholar  are  not  only 
superfluous,  biit  sinful.  Its  scientific  charac- 
ter is,  however,  as  evident  as  that  of  every 
branch  of  secular  knowledge  which  ignorance 
has  affixed  to  Scripture  and  wisdom  has  re- 
moved from  it.  Every  careful  student  of 
this  science  must  be  aware  of  the  obscurity 
that  still  envelopes  the  dates  of  the  Deluge 
and  Creation.  Such  uncertiunty  is  immate- 
rial, inasmuch  as  it  does  not  modify,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  facts  that  man  was  cre- 
ated, and  the  human  race  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  family)  destroyed.  The  precise 
time  at  which  these  great  events  occurred  is, 
we  believe,  open  to  scientific  research.  Wise 
and  good  men,  by  the  widely  dififerent  dates 
which  they  have  assigned,  have  fully  con- 
firmed this  opinion.  Few,  if  any,  now  ques- 
tion the  great  anti(|uity  of  this  material  globe, 
as  an  inference  from  geological  data  ;  and 
why  should  the  conclusions  of  history  re- 
specting the  age  of  man  be  rejected  as  incom- 
patible with  truth  ?  Ascending  from  Solo- 
mon to  Moses,  and  from  Moses  to  Joseph,  are 
two  great  periods  of  Jewish  history  of  doubt- 
ful duration,  that  may  become  more  definite 
by  comparison  with  cotemporary  annals. 
This  illustrates  the  desirableness  of  chronolo- 
gical inquiry  in  every  direction  that  may  pro- 
mise success.  Egypt,  from  its  monumental 
wealth,  invites  the  antiquarian  to  this  investi- 
gation. Previous  to  the  decipherment  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  the  chronological  calculations 
of  a  former  age  were  undoubtingly  received, 
on  the  assumption  that  all  the  data  necessary 
for  such  a  computation  were  possessed  by 
the  scholar.  But  royal  genealogies,  a  dis- 
tmct  system  of  numeration,  stone  chronicles, 
and  numberless  incidental  confirmations,  have 
been  amassed  by  the  industry  of  modern  «a- 
pans.  Whether  the  inferences  deduced  by 
them  be  corrector  not,  may  in  some  instances 
admit  of  doubt.*  It  is  our  present  purpose 
not  to  enter  upon  so  arduous  and  extended 
an  inquiry  ;  but  merely  to  refer  to  the  mate- 
rials which  are  now  before  the  world  for  the 


♦  The  first  part  only  of  LepsiuB*  work  on  Egyp- 
tian ChroDology  is  yet  published,  entitled,  **  Die 
Obronologie  der  iEs^ypter,  bearbeitet  Ton  Richard 
Lepeias.  Einleitang  und  erster  Theil.  Eritik  der 
Qnellen.  4to.  Berlin  and  London,  1849.*'  Its 
oootents  soffioe  to  show  how  mach  uncertainty  still 
remains  connected  with  this  subject.  In  some  im- 
portant points,  Lepsios  and  Bonsen  are  quite  at 
variance. 


more  complete  investigation  of  the  primeval 
history  of  man. 

Omitting  all  mention  of  the  medisBval  his- 
torian Abd-el-Lateef,  the  synchronisms  of 
Eusebius,  and  of  every  chronological  treatise 
since  the  time  of  "  the  Seventy,"  our  first 
reference  is  to  their  cotemporary,  Manetho. 
His  work,  entitled,  "  Three  Books  of  Egyp- 
tian History,"  has  been  lost,  and  we  possess 
only  the  fragments  preserved  by  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  others.  By  the  re- 
quest and  under  the  sanction  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  this  priest  of  Sebennytus  searched  the 
archives  of  Egypt  and  composed  in  Greek  its 
history.  Most  fortunately  his  "  Lists  of  Mo- 
narchs,"  comprised  under  thirty  dynasties, 
and  including  apparently  3555  years  (from 
Menes  to  the  death  of  the  younger  Nectane- 
bo),  have  been  correctly  transmitted  to  us. 
So  lengthened  a  royal  series  naturally  gave 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  apparently  successive 
reigns  must,  in  some  instances  at  least,  have 
been  cotemporary.  Egyptologers  are,  how- 
ever, unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  no  two 
dynasties  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
were  cotemporary.  This  period  (of  about 
1300  years'  duration)  is  assigned  to  the  New 
Empire — Egyptian  history  consistingof  three 
divisions,  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New  Empires. 
Happily,  an  older  chronological  work  than 
that  of  Manetho,  and  to  which  he  was  most 
likely  indebted,  is  still  in  existence,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Royal  Papyrus." 
This  document  is  a  catalogue  of  dynasties, 
with  names  and  dates  written  in  the  hieratic 
text,  comprising  a  copious  list  of  sovereigns, 
from  Menes  down  to  the  epoch  of  its  ovm 
execution  under  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
about  1400  years  before  Christ.  Seyffarth 
first,  and  more  recently  Lepbius,  have  ex- 
amined and  collated  this  manuscript  of  the 
Turin  Museum  with  other  records.  It  ap- 
pears from  its  contents  that  the  Egyptians 
really  possessed  in  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Empire,  registers  of  the  royal  families  of  its 
middle  penod ;  and  that  joint  reigns  occur 
in  the  Old  Empire,  especially  in  the  twelfth 
dynasty.  Lepsius'  forthcoming  volumes  and 
his  publication  of  the  "  Royal  Papyrus"  will 
greatly  aid  the  investigation  of  this  obscure 
subject. 

The  Tablets  of  Abydos  and  Karnak  are 
next  in  order  as  materials  toward  construct- 
ing a  complete  and  consistent  chronology. 
The  firet  was  found  in  Lower  %ypt,  and 
contains  the  royal  ancestry  of  thft  Great  Ra- 
meses,  who  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Egypt ; 
the  second  is  from  the  Temple-palace  at 
Thebes,  and  includes  in  its  series  from  Tuth- 
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mosis  III.  (the  renowned  fifth  ruler  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty)  the  names  of  sixty-one 
predecessors,  not  omitting  the  Theban  kings 
who  ruled  in  Upper  Egypt  during  the  Hyk- 
sos*  dominion  in  the  Lower  Province.  The 
Tablet  of  Abydos  enriches  th&  collection  of 
the  British  Museum ;  and  that  of  Karnak 
adorns  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  The 
Turin  Papyrus  and  these  two  tablets  are  the 
most  valuable  chronological  records  that  the 
world  possesses  of  its  most  ancient  history. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead," 
the  Papyrus  of  Sallier,  and  other  historical 
rolls,  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  scholar. 

The  conclusions  of  the  inquirer,  arc  open 
to  correction  from   the   monuments   and  a 
great  variety  of  incidental  sources  of  inform- 
ation.    The  various  opinions  that  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  object  of  the  Py- 
ramids are  set  at  rest,  by  the  most  unequivo- 
cal proofs  of  their  sepulchral  character.  Not 
only  are  they  royal  tombs,  but  memorials  of 
the   duration   of    the  rule   of  their  august 
tenants.     Lepsius,  in  1843,  ascertained  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  height  of  a  pyra- 
mid is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of 
a  monarch's  reign,  thus  becoming  a  valuable 
chronological  monument.*     This  curious  cir- 
cumstance is  accounted  for,  by  the  Egyptian 
custom  of  commencing  the  royal  mausoleum 
on  the  accession  of  a  king,  and '  increasing 
its  dimensions  by  regular  yearly  additions. 
Owing  to  the  industry  of  the  Prussian  Scien- 
tific Expedition  lately  in  Egypt,   the  sub- 
structures of  no  less  than  thirty  pyramids 
have  been  discovered  since  1842 ;  making  a 
total  of  sixty-nine  now  known  to  us,  and  all 
within  a  line  of  fifty-six  miles.     These  build- 
ings were  peculiar  to  the  Old  Empire  ;  none 
having  been  erected  after  the  Hyksos'  inva- 
sion.    The  information  conveyed  by  them  is 
tested  by  that  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  countless  tombs  of  statesmen,  courtiers, 
and  priests,  which  are  grouped  around  the 
royal  sepulchre  as  their  centre.     The  above 
law  of  pyramidal  construction  has  been  strik- 
ingly confirmed  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Py- 
ramid, which,  from  its  immense  bulk,  might 
seem  to  present  an  objection.  In  accordance 
with  the  law,  the  monarch  buried  in  this  co- 
lossal tomb  must  have  reigned  an  unusual 
number  of  years.     The  Royal  Papyrus  of 
Turin  states  his  age  to  have  been  ninety-five ; 
and  Manetho  affirms  his  reign  to  have  lasted 
sixty-three  years.     A  conjecture  has  been  of- 
fered that  the  pyramidal  period  (or  that  of 
the  Old  Empire)  was  of  1500  years'  duration, 

*  «Ueber  dee  Ban  der  Fyramiden." 


but  the  subject  is  not  yet  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  warrant  even  a  conjecture. 

Mummies,  by  their  wrappings   and   the 
form  and  appearance  of  their  coffins,    are 
significant  of  certain  epochs.     An  interest- 
ing essay  on  this  topic  by  S.  Birch,  Esq.,  of 
the  British  Museum,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Glid- 
don's    "Otia  ^gyptiaca."     In   the   earlier 
periods,  mummification  was  a  simple  process, 
which  became  more  elaborate  and  expensive 
'  as  the  habits  of  the  people  increased  in  lux- 
ury.     Mummies  of  a  remote  age  are  covered 
with  matting  and  woolen  cloth,  and   placed 
in  a  single  coffin  ;  those  of  succeeding  ages 
are  swathed  with  linen  bandages  of  dififerent 
qualities,  or  of  stamped  leather,  and  buried 
with  portions  of  "the  Ritual,"  in   double 
coffins.     The  employment  of  bitumen  and 
spices  in  embalming  marks   the  period  of 
foreign   conquests  and   of  intercourse   with 
Palestine,  Assyria,   and   India.     Philology, 
however,  furnishes  the  chief  reasons  for  de- 
termining the  relative  epochs  of  mummies. 
Nomenclature  is  a  safe  guide,  from  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  naming  a  child  after  the 
reigning  prince.     So  that  Mr.  Birch  remarks 
"  the  persons  named  Apep-Amenemha,  Usr- 
tesen,  Thothmes,  Rameses,  Psametik,  must 
have  been  born  in  the  reigns  of  monarchs 
having  those  names."    The  appearance  -of 
certain  characters  in  the  funereal  inscriptions 
make  known  the  epoch  by  comparison  with 
the  monuments.     Language  and  mythology 
present  the  only  means  of  penetrating  into 
the  obscure  ante-historical  period.     Bunsen 
has  most  ingeniously  traced  the  development 
of  the  religion  and  speech  of  the  Egyptians, 
with  the  view  of  compensating  for  the  ab- 
sence of  historical  data. 

Numerous  are  the  checks  on  the  deduc- 
tions itaade  from  these  chronological  mate- 
rials. Arabia,  Rome,  Greece,  Persia,  Assy- 
ria, and  Judea  furnish  many  facts  that  admit 
of  comparison  with  the  knowledge  derived 
from  Egypt,  miring  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  latter  country,  its  history  lies  open  to 
the  most  searching  and  satisfactory  inquiry. 
Eratosthenes,  Manetho,  and  Herodotus,  mark 
three  distinct  periods  of  such  investigations, 
conducting  the  reader  over  an  extensive  tract 
of  time.  And  even  when  we  have  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  cotemporai^  annals  and 
of  professed  historians,  our  ascent  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  chronological  hill  is  facilitated  by 
the  valuable  aid  which  Egypt  alone  afifords. 
The  Papyri  guide  to  the  pyramids,  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  "  the  Books 
of  Kings,"  formed  of  stone  and  reared  as 
enduriDg  chronicles  of  primaeval  history. 
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The  History  of  Pendennis  ;  his  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  ;  his  Friends  and  his 
Greatest  Enemy.  By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  With  Illustrations  on 
Steel  and  Wood  by  the  Author.    London,  1849-50. 


There  were  many  thousands  of  readers 
who,  when  it  was  announced  in  the  public 
prints,  that  owing  to  the  serious  indisposition 
of  the  author,  the  periodical  issue  of  PenJen- 
nis  was   temporarily   suspended,   took  the 
matter  to  heart  as  though  some  de^ir  friend 
and  cherished  companion  had  been  suddenly 
smitten  like  a  child  at  play,  and  carried  from 
the  bright,  cheerful,  outer  atmosphere  to  the 
darkness  and  stillness  of  the  sick- chamber. 
He  was  lost  to  us  for  a  while,  and  we  missed 
him.     Many,  it  is  true,  had  freely  ezercbed 
the  "  glorious  privilege"  of  grumbling,  and 
had  complained,  with  critical  regularity,  once 
a  month,  that  Pendewiis  was  a  ''  falling- oflf — 
not  equal  to  Vauity  Fair;'*  but  they  did  not 
like  to  go  without  it  for  all  that,  and  pushed 
eager  questions  into  every   likely  quarter 
about  the  chance  of  its  reappearance.     And 
when  it  reappeared,  after  a  painful  interval 
of  some  jnonths,  grumblers  and  admirers  ' 
alike  rejoiced.     Some  might  have  cared  lit- 
tle about  '*  Master  Pen  ;*'  but  all  cared  about 
Mr.  Thackeray.     If  that  young  gentleman's 
career  had  been  brought  suddenly  to  a  close 
by  a  railway  accident  or  an  attack  of  cholera, 
or  if  he  had  been  '*  snuflfed  out  by  an  article" 
on  the  popular  novel  of  "Walter  Lorraine,"  or 
sent,  like  young  Mr.  Caxton,to  the  antipodes, 
there  are  many  who  would  not  have  deplored 
the  accident  with  any  acute  anguish  of  mind. 
But  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Thackeray  to  the 
outer  world  of  social  converse  was  another 
matter  altogether.     People  who  had  never 
seen  him  in  the  flesh  rejoiced  at  his  return, 
and  welcomed  him  back  again  with  feelings 
of  personal  cordiality.     For  the  alliance  be- 
tyreen  Mr.  Thackeray  and  bis  readers  is,  in 
this  respect,  something  peculiar.     There  is 
no  writer  of  the  present  day  who  has  estab- 
lished such  friendly  relations  between  him*- 
self  and  the  public — none  whom  the  reader 
seems  to  know  so  well,  and  with  whom  he 


feels  80  familiar.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  very 
reverse  of  a  myth.  His  identity  does  not  re- 
cede from  us,  but  comes  out  boldly  to  meet 
us.  We  think,  somehow,  that  we  have  often 
met  him — that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  dining 
with  him — that  he  has  often  come  to  take  a 
bed  in  our  house,  or  been  housed  with  us  be- 
neath other  men's  roofs.  We  think  that  we 
have  often  spent  a  day  in  pleasant  converse 
with  him — no  high  discourse  about  *'  fixed 
fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,"  but 
common  everyday  talk  about  worldly  topics 
— snobs  and  snobbery — flunkey  sand  flunkey- 
ism — the  shams  and  pretences  of  great  and 
little  people;  and  other  matters  whereof 
good  Mr.  Brown  is  held  to  be  a  hiffh  author- 
ity ;  and  that  he  has  drunk  our  mdifferent 
wine  with  a  relish,  because  we  not  have  tried 
to  make  it  any  better  by  imparting  to  it  a 
flavor  of  lies. 

In  the  kindly  interest  thus  taken  in  his 
individual  manhood,  there  must,  to  every 
right-minded,  sound-hearted  writer,  be  plea- 
sures and  privileges  past  counting.*     But 

♦  In  Dr.  Camming^B  Apocal^tic  Sketches— not  a 
very  likely  book,  one  would  think,  to  Bupply  us  with 
theatrical  anecdotes— there  is  a  stor^  of  Jemiy  Lind, 
which  may  be  cited  in  connection  with  this  matter : 
— **  A  singer,  whose  performances  have  receotlv 
made  a  very  great  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
and  whose  personal  purity  and  worth  are  e<jual  to 
her  artistic  talents,  made  a  remark  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  told  me  of  it.  **  It  is  not  me  they  admire, 
but  my  voice;  and  that  cannot  make  me  happy, 
Uiough  it  gives  them  delight."    We  do  not  believe 
the  case  really  to  be  as  it  is  stated  by  Jenny  Lind  ; 
for  no  artist  has  ever  attracted  so  much  personal  in- 
terest  towards  herself,  irrespectively  of  the  art  of 
which  she  is  so  wonderful  an  exponent;  but  the 
anecdote  is  worth  quoting  as  an  illustration  of  the 
unsatisfying  nature  of  that  artistic  success,  which 
simply  raises  admiration  of  the  thing  done,  and  ex- 
cites no  interest  in  the  doer.    It  is  very  true,  with 
respect  to  authors,  that  the  world  often  reads  and 
admires  their  books,  but  cares  little  more  about 
I  themselves  than  if  they  were    mere  composing 
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there  are  pains  and   penalties  too.     The 
results    of   this  personal   identification    do 
not  always  take  the  pleasant,  menial  shape 
which  we  have  outlined  somewnat  va^ueiy 
ahove.     Mr.  Thackeray  is  a  satirist.    Not  at 
all  truculent — not  at  all  ill-natured ;  on  the 
other  hand,  very  quiet  and  good-humored 
in  his  satire,  he  does  not  snarl,  like  a  dog,  at 
the  weaknesses  of  his  fellows ;  but  drops 
his  ridicule  like   a  gentleman,  and   laughs 
gently  at  the  foibles  of  mankind.     Still  he 
IS  a  satirist;   and,  as  a  satirist,  the  more 
truthful,  the  more  likely  to  offend.     He  can- 
not expect  entire  exemption  from  the  penal- 
ties which  beset  his  tribe  ;  nor,  as  a  sensible 
and  reasonable  roan,  does  he,  we  are  sure, 
expect  it.     Perhaps  he  is  not  even  surprised 
to  find  from  what  quarter  he  has  been  most 
assailed.     But  he  is  doubtless  sorry,  as  we 
are,  to  think,  that  whilst  he  has  ridiculed  the 
absurdities,  and  censured  the  vices  of  all  or- 
ders of  society,  only  his  own  order  has  risen 
up  against  him.     He  has  been  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  write  down  his  own  class — ^to 
lower,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  the 
character  of  those  who  "  live  by  their  pen." 
And  such  a  motive  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  that  if  the  charge  were  only  true,  on  the 
title-page  of  every  future  edition  of   Tke 
Book  of  Snobs  ought  to  be  printed  the  ex- 
pressive   words,   Bif    One    of    ITiemsehes. 
Why,  what  a  gigantic  snob  must  the  man 
be,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  world- 
ly great — with  all,  indeed,  who  owe  their 
position  in  society  to  rank,  to  wealth,  or  to 
eminence  in  any  acknowledged   profession, 
with  large  prizes  and  privileges  in  its  reach 
— seeks  to  degrade  the  profession  of  litera- 
ture, and  to  undervalue  not  merely  the  so- 
cial, but  the   intellectual   character  of  the 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  it.    Yet 
this  is  the  substance  of  the  charge  that  has 
been  brought  against  Mr.  Thackeray..   The 
readers  o(rendennis  know  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman after  whom  the  story  is  named  sets  up 
in  life  ns  a  professional  writer,  or,  as  his  friend 
Mr.  Warnngton   expresses   it,    "a  literary 
hack  ;"  and  that  they  are  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  story  to  a  good  deal  of  literary 
society,  including  publishers,  editors,  contri- 
butors, reviewers,  &c.  &c.,  none  of  it  being  of  a 
very  attractive  or  a  very  respectable  kind. 
These  sketches  of  literary  society  would  ap- 
pear to  have  given  offence  to  some  literaiy 
men ;  and  as  the  genus  irritabile  live,  as  it 

machines,  without  any  eveiy-day  life  of  their  own 
apart  from  the  work  of  composition.  Bat  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule — and  it  is  a  great  privi- 
lege to  be  the  object  of  one. 


were,  in  harness — that  Is,  always  have  a  pen 
within  their  reach,  and  a  printing-office  at  no 
great  distance — the  offences  of  the  author  of 
Pendennis  have  been  visited  on  the  spot,  and 
he  has  been  held  up  to  the  contempt  of  hb 
fellows  as  a  mean  and  pitiful  toady,  seeking 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  others  by  malign- 
ing_his  own  order. 

The  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
flunkeyism  appears  to  be  this.     One  of  the 
personages  of  his  history  says,  that  there 
are  thousands  of  people  in  London  who  don't 
write  books  as  clever  and  intellectual  as  peo- 
ple who  do ;  and  the  author  adds,  in  his  own 
person,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that 
"  there  is  no  race  of  people  who  talk  about 
books,  or  perhaps  rend  books,  so  little  as 
literary  men  "     This  last  assertion  may  be 
true  or  not;  it  may  be  interpreted  into  a 
compliment,  or  into  a  sarcasm ;  but,  at  all 
events,  there  is  little  sting  m  it.     We  believe 
that  literary  men  are,  in   respect   of  their  , 
after-dinner  talk,  as  many -fashioned  as  any 
other  race  of  men.     There  are  some  literary 
men  who,  in  society,  talk  a  vast  deal  about 
literary  matters,  and  a  vast  deal  too  much  for 
display.     There  are  others  who  ape  the  man 
of  fashion,  or  whose  talk  is  that  of  the  man 
about  town ;  who  are  of  the  "  eent"  class, 
gentish  altogether ;  and  who  talk  abont  a 
number  of  things  which  are  hardly  supposed 
to  come  within  the  special  province  of  the 
man  of  letters,  and  are  best  let  alone  by 
men  of  every  class.     And  there  are  others 
who  talk  very  little  about  anything  at  all.    A 
few    may  just  hit  the  golden   mean,   and 
neither  talk  too  much  about  literature,  nor 
too  little  about  it ;  men  who  carry  with  them 
into  society  nothing  exclusive  or  professional, 
and  yet  who  are  by  no  means  ashamed  of 
their  profession.    At  military  messes,  military 
topics  are  proscribed ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  the  proscription  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it 
would  ever  happen  at  a  publisher's  dinner, 
that  "  not  one  word  about  literature  is  said 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  night."   The 
vulgarity  of  avoiding  the  subject  altogether 
is  as  great  as  that  of  obtruding  it  overwhelm- 
ingly on  society.     Both  faults  are  committed 
by  literary  men ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
most  other  professions  do  not  equally  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  just  observance.     We  have 
known  lawyers  so  intensely  professional  in 
society  as  to  endeavor  to  reduce  after-dinner 
conversation  to  the  severe  formality  of  foren- 
sic discipline,  and  who  would  consider  a  word 
uttered  in  explanation  or  reply  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  wearisome  harangue  as 
great  an  enormity  as  though  an  advooate'8 
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address  were  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  the 
opposing  counsel. 

It  is  true,  however,  in  the  main,  that  lite- 
rary men  talk  less  than  they  did.     They  sel- 
dom "lay  out"  much  f of  conversation.    The 
conversational,   like   the   epistolary  age,   is 
past ;  and  we  have  come  upon  the  age  of 
periodical  literature.     People   neither    put 
their  best  thoughts  and  their  available  know- 
ledge into  their  letters,  nor  keep  them  for 
evening  conversation.     The  literary  men  of 
1850  have  a  keener  eye  to  the  value  of  their 
stock-in-trade,  and  keep  it  well  garnered  up, 
for  conversion,  as  opportunity  oners,  into  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.     There  is  some 
periodical  vehicle,  uow-a-days,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  every  possible  kind  of  literary  ware. 
The  literary  man  converses  now  through  the 
medium  of  the  Press,  and  turns  everything 
kito  copyright  at  once.     He  cannot  afford 
to  drop  his  ideas  by  the  way-side  :  he  must 
keep  them  to  himself,  until  the  printing-press 
has  made  them  inalienably  his  own.     If  a 
happy  historical  or  literary  illustration  occurs 
to  him,  it  will  do  for  a  review  article ;  if 
some  unhackneyed  view  of  a  great  political 
question  presents  itself  to  him,  it  may  be 
worked  into  his  next  leader ;  if  some  trifling 
adventure  has  occurred  to  him,  or  he  has 
picked  up  a  novel  anecdote  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  it  may  be  reproduced  in  a  page 
of  magazine  matter,  or  a  column  of  a  cheap 
weekly  serial.     Even  puns  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tributed gratis.     There  is  a  property  in  a 
double-entente,  which  its  parent  will  not  will- 
ingly forego.     The  smallest  jokelet  is  a  re- 
markable commodity.     The  dinner- table  is 
sacrificed    to   Punch.    There  is   too   much 
competition  in  these  days,  too  many  hungry 
candidates  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
thinker's  table,  not  to  make  him  chary  of 
his  offerings.     In  these  days,  every  scrap  of 
knowledge — every  happy  thought — every  fe- 
licitous turn  of  expression,  is  of  some  value 
to  a  literary  man ;  the  forms  of  periodical 
literature  ate  so  many  and  so  varied.     He 
can  seldom  afford  to  give  anything  away; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should.     It  is 
not  so  easy  a  thing  to  turn  ono^s  ideas  into 
bread,  that  a  literary  man  need   be  at   no 
pains  to  preserve  his  property  in  them.     We 
do   not   find   that  artists  give   away   their 
sketches,  or  that  professional  singers  perform 
promiscuously  at  private  parties.     Perhaps, 
m  these  days  of  much  publishing,  profession- 
al authors  are  wise  in  keeping  the  best  of 
themselves  for  their  books  and  articles.     We 
have  known  professional  writers  talk  criti- 
cism ;  but  we  have  generally  found  it  to  be 


the  very  reverse  of  what  they  have  pub- 
lished. 

But  the  gravamen  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  of- 
fence by  no  means,  as  we  have  said,  lies  in 
the  assertion  that  literary  men  do  not  talk 
literature.     The  crime   he   has  committed, 
resides  in  the  statement,  that  they  are  as 
dull  a  set  of  people  as  their  neighbors — that 
people  who  don't  write  books  are  quite  as 
clever  and  intellectual  as  those  who  do.  The 
author  of  the  Vicar  of  WakefitM  put  this 
dicium  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  ideal 
characters,  and  expressed  the  culprit  opinion 
in  still   more  emphatic   language : — "  You 
have  read  in  books,  no  doubt, '  said  a  gentle- 
man to  young  Mr.  Primrose,  "  about  men 
of  genius  starving  at  the  trade.     At  present, 
I'll  show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows  about 
town,  that  Jive  by  it  in  opulence.     All  hon- 
est jog-trot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and 
dully,  and  write  history  and  politics,  and  are 
praised  :  Men,  sir,  who,  hdd  they  been  bred 
cobblers  would  all  their  lives  have  only  mend- 
ed shoesy  but  never  made  them^    There  is 
more  of  the  same  kind  where  this   comes 
from  ;  and  among  those  who  have  been  angry 
with  Mr.  Thackeray,  there  are  critics  who 
may  be  supposed  to  know  something  about 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Now,  Goldsmith  says,  that  there  are  many 
dull   fellows  who    write    books ;    whereas 
Thackeray  says,  that  there  are  many  clever 
fellows  who  don't.     For  our  own  parts,  we 
can  see  nothing  worth  quarreling  about  in 
one  dictum  or  the  other.     Both,  as  we  have 
suited  them,  are  undeniably  true;  but  we 
have  not  equal  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  thousands  of  these  clever  fel- 
lows can  write  articles,  review  books,  cfec,  if 
they  would.     They  may  be  very  clever  fel- 
lows— cleverer  than  those  who  write  articles, 
for  t^ny  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary  ;  but 
we  strenuously  protest  against  the  assump- 
tion, that  they  can  all  write  articles,  if  they 
would.     Lord  Lyndhurst  once  said,  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner,  with  reference  to  the  numberless 
marvels  of  the  Press,  that  it  might  seem  a 
very  easy  thing  to  write  a  leading  article, 
but  that  he  would  recommend  any  one  with 
strong  convictions  on  that  point,  only  to  try. 
We  confidently  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
all  the  conductors  of  the  leading  journals  of 
Great  Britain — from  the  quarterly  reviews  to 
the  daily  journals,  convinced  that  they  will 
all  tell  the  same  unvarying  tale  of  the  utter 
incompetency  of  thousands  of  very  clever 
people  to  write  articles,  review  books,  <fec. 
They  will  all  have  the  same  experiences  to 
relate  of  the  marvelous  failures  of  men  of 
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genius  and  learoing — the  crude  cumbrous 
state  in  which  they  have  sent  their  so-called 
articles  for  publication — the  labor  it  has 
taken  to  mould  their  fine  thoughts  and  val- 
uable erudition  into  comely  shape — the  utter 
impossibility  often  of  doing  it  at  all.  As  Mr. 
Carlvle  has  written  of  the  needle-women  of 
England,  it  is  the  saddest  thing  of  all,  that 
there  should  be  sempstresses  few  or  node, 
but  "  botchers"  in  such  abundance,  capable 
only  of  "  a  distracted  puckering  and  botch- 
ing— not  sewings-only  a  fallacious  hope  of 
it — a  fond  imagination  of  the  mind ;"  so  of 
literary  labor  is  it  the  saddest  thing  of  all, 
that  there  should  be  so  many  botchers  in  the 
world,  and  so  few  skilled  article- writers — so 
little  article-writing,  and  so  much  "distract- 
ed puckering  and  bolching."  There  may  be 
nothing  in  this  article-writing,  when  once  we 
know  how  to  do  it»  at  there  is  nothing  in 
balancing  a  ladder  on  one's  chin,  or  jumping 
through  a  hoop,  or  swallowing  a  sword.  All 
we  say  is,  if  people  think  it  easy,  let  them 
try,  and  abide  by  the  result.  The  amateur 
articles  of  very  clever  people  are  generally 
what  an  amateur  effort  at  coat- making  would 
be.  It  may  seem  a  very  easy  thing  to  make 
a  coat;  but  very  expert  craftsmen — crafts- 
men that  can  produce  more  difficult  and  ela- 
borate pieces  of  workmanship,  fail  utterly 
when  they  come  to  a  coat.  The  only  reason 
why  they  cannot  make  a  coat  is,  that  they 
are  not  tailors.  Now  there  are  many  very 
able  and  learned  men,  who  can  compass 
greater  efforts  of  human  intellect  than  the 
production  of  a  newspaper  article,  but  who 
cannot  write  a  newspaper  article  at  all,  be- 
cause they  are  not  newspaper-writers,  or  cri- 
ticise a  book  with  decent  effect,  because  they 
are  not  critics.  Article- writing  comes  **  by 
art,  not  chance."  The  efforts  of  chance 
writers,  if  they  be  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, are  things  to  bre^k  one  s  heart  over. 

It  is  not  enough  to  think  and  to  know.  It 
requires  the  faculty  of  utterance,  and  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  utterance.  Certain  things 
are  to  be  said  in  a  certain  manner;  and 
your  amateur  article -writer  is  sure  to  say 
them  in  any  manner  but  the  right.  Perhaps 
of  all  styles  of  writing  there  is  none  m 
which  excellence  is  so  rarely  attained  as  that 
of  newspaper  writing.  A  readable  leading 
article  may  not  be  a  work  of  the  loftiest  or- 
der, or  demand  for  its  execution  the  highest 
attributes  of  genius ;  but,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  power  of  accomplishing  it  with  suc- 
cess is  not  shared  by  "  thousands  of  clever 
fellows."  Thousands  of  clever  fellows,  for- 
tified by  Mr.  Thackeray's  opinion,  may  thmk 


thifct  they  could  write  the  articles  which  they 
read  in  the  morning  journals ;  but  let  them 
take  pen  and  paper  and  try. 

We  think  it  only  fair  that  professional  au- 
thors should  have  the  credit  of  being  able  to 
do  what  other  people  cannot.  They  do  not 
claim  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  talent. 
They  do  not  think  themselves  cnpable  of 
conducting  a  case  in  a  court  of  law,  as 
cleverly  as  a  Queen's  Counsel,  or  of  getting 
a  sick  man  through  the  typhus  fever  as 
skilfully  as  a  practised  physician.  But  it  is 
hard  that  they  should  not  receive  credit  for 
being  able  to  write  better  articles  than  either 
the  one  or  the  other  ;  or,  perhaps  it  is  more 
to  the  purpose  to  say,  than  the  briefless  law- 
yers and  patientless  medical  students  who 
are- glad  to  earn  a  guinea  by  their  pens.  Men 
are  not  born  article- writers  any  more  than 
they  are  bom  doctors  of  law,  or  doctors  of 
physic  ;  as  the  ludicrous  failures,  which  are 
every  day  thrown  into  the  rubbish- baskets  of 
all  our  newspaper  offices,  demonstrate  past 
all  contradiction.  Incompetency  is  manifested 
in  a  variety  of  ways;  but  an  irrepressible 
tendency  to  fine  writing  is  associated  with 
the  greater  number  of  them.  >  Give  a  clever 
young  medical  student  a  book  about  aural 
or  dental  surgery  to  review,  and  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  the  criticism  will  be  little 
else  than  a  high-flown  grandiloquent  trea- 
tise on  the  wonders  of  the  creation.  A  re- 
gular "literary  hack"  will  do  the  thing 
much  better. 

If  there  be  any  set  of  men — we  cannot 
call  it  a  class,  for  it  is  drawn  from  all  classes 
— who  might  be  supposed  to  possess  a  cer- 
tain capacity  for  periodical  writing,  it  is  the 
fraternity  of  members  of  Parliament.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  selecting  given  subjects 
for  consideration — of  collecting  facts  and  il- 
lustrations'—of arran^g  arguments — and 
of  expressing  themselves  after  a  manner. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  education, 
of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  well  acquainted 
with  passing  events,  and,  in  many  instances, 
in  possession  just  of  that  kind  of  available 
talent  which  is  invaluable  to  periodical 
writers.  But  very  few  of  them  can  write  an 
article,  either  for  a  newspaper  or  a  review, 
without  inflicting  immense  trouble  upon  the 
editor.  Sometimes  the  matter  it  contains 
will  be  worth  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it ; 
but  it  very  often  happens  that  it  is  noL  It 
is  one  thing  to  make  a  speech — another  to 
write  an  article.  But  the  speech  often,  no 
less  than  the  article,  requires  editorial  super- 
vision. The  reporter  is  the  speaker's  editor, 
and  a  very  efficient  one  too.    In  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  cases,  the  speaker  owes  more  to  the 
reporter  than  he  would  willingly  acknow- 
leage.  The  speech  as  spoken  would  often 
be  unreadable,  but  that  the  reporter  finishes 
the  unfinished  sentenc^,  and  supplies  mean- 
ings which  are  rather  suggrested  than  ex- 
pressed. It  would  be  easy  to  name  mem- 
oers  who  are  capable  of  writing  admirable 
articles ;  but  many  of  them  owe  their  posi- 
tion in  the  House  to  some  antecedent  con- 
nection with  the  Press,  or  have  become,  in 
some  manner,  regularly  "  connected  with  the 
Press ;"  and  have  acquired,  by  long  practice, 
the  capacity  of  article- writing.  But  take 
any  half-dozen  members  indiscriminately  out 
of  the  House,  and  set  them  down  to  write 
articles  on  any  subject  which  they  may  have 
just  heard  debated,  and  see  how  grotesque 
will  be  their  efforts !  They  may  be  very 
"  clever  fellows,"  but  that  they  can  write 
articles  as  well  as  men  whose  profession  it  is 
to  write  them,  we  take  upon  ourselves  em- 
phatically to  deny. 

All  this  is  quite  distinct  from  any  question 
that  may  be  started  relative  to  the  degrees 
of  intellect  which  may  be  required  for  one 
learned  profession  or  another — whether  ,to 
succeed  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  physician,  as  a  di- 
vine, or  as  a  literary  laborer,  demands  the 
greater  amount  of  talent.  The  question  is 
perfectly  insoluble,  and  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  attempt  its  solution.  It  is  never  as- 
serted by  professional  writers  that  because  a 
man  cannot  write  books  or  write  articles  he 
is  not  a  clever  roan  ;  neither  ought  it  ever  to 
be  asserted  by  others  that  all  elever  men 
can  write  books  and  articles  if  they  would 
only  condescend  to  do  it.  It  demands  some- 
thing more  than  condescension.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  tbe  attempt  and  the 
performance. 

Literature  has  been  treated  with  much  in- 
gratitude even  by  those  who  owe  roost  to  it. 
If  we  do  not  quite  say  with  Goldsmith,  that 
it  supports  many  dull  fellows  in  opulence,  we 
may  assert,  with  undeniable  truth,  that  it 
supports,  or  ought  to  support,  many  clever 
ones  in  comfort  and  respectability.  If  it 
does  not,  it  is  less  the  fault  of  the  profession 
than  the  professors  themselves.  There  are 
many  men  now  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  earning  from 
£1000  to  £300  per  annum  by  their  literary 
labors,  and  some,  with  very  little  effort, 
earning  considerably  more.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  plan  in  the  present  article  to  mix  up 
modem  instances  with  our  wise  saws,  else 
might  we  easily  name  writers,  who,  for  con- 
tributions to  the  periodical  press,  for  serial 


instalments  of  popular  tales,  and  other  lite- 
rary commodities  demanding  no  very  labori- 
ous efforts  of  intellectual  industry,  have 
received  from  flourishing  newspaper-proprie- 
tors and  speculative  booksellers  sums  of 
money  wlnoh  it  would  be  difficult  to  earn 
with  equal  fMility  in  any  other  learned  pro- 
fession. An  appointment  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  leading  daily  paper  is  in  itself  a 
small  fortune  to  a  man.  The  excellence  of 
the  articles  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  proportion 
to  the  sum  paid  for  them ;  and  a  successful 
morning  journal  will  generally  find  it  good 
policy  to  pay  its  contributors  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  secure  the  entire  produce  of  their 
minds,  or,  at  all  events,  to  get  the  best  fruits 
that  they  are  capable  of  yielding.  If  a  man 
can  earn  a  comfortable  independence  by 
writing  three  or  four  leading  articles  a  week, 
there  is  no  need  that  he  should  have  his  pen 
ever  in  his  hand,  that  he  should  be  contin- 
ually toilinc;  at  other  and  less  profitable  work. 
But  if  he  IS  to  keep  himself  ever  fresh  and 
ever  vigorous  for  one  master,  he  must  be  paid 
for  it.  There  are  instances  of  public  writers 
who  had  shown  evident  signs  of  exhaustion 
when  employed  on  one  paper — who  had  ap- 
peared indeed  to  have  written  themselves  out 
so  thoroughly  that  the  proprietors  were  fain 
to  dispense  with  their  future  services — trans- 
ferring those  services  to  another  paper,  under 
more  encouraging  circumstances  of  remu- 
neration, and,  as  though  endued  with  new 
life,  striking  out  articles  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
brilliant.  They  gave  themselves  to  the  one 
paper ;  they  had  only  given  a  part  of  them- 
selves to  the  other. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  pub- 
lishers make  large  fortunes  and  leave  the 
authors  to  starve — that  they  are,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  moral  vampire,  sucking  the  best  blood 
of  genius,  and  destroying  others  to  support 
themselves.  A  great  deal  of  very  unhealthy, 
one-sided  cant  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject.  Doubtless,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  That  publishers  look  at  a 
manuscript  very  much  as  a  corn-dealer  looks 
at  a  sample  of  wheat,  with  an  eye  to  its  sell- 
ing qualities,  is  not  to  be  denied.  If  books 
are  not  written  only  to  be  sold,  they  are 
printed  only  to  be  sold.  Publishers  must 
pay  their  printers  and  their  paper- merchants ; 
and  they  cannot  compel  the  public  to  pur- 
chase their  printed  paper.  When  benevolent 
printers  shall  be  found  eager  to  print  gratui- 
tously works  of  unsaleable  genius,  and  be- 
nevolent paper-merchants  to  supply  paper 
for  the  same,  publishers  may  afford  to  think 
less  of  a  manuscript  as  an  article  of  sale — 
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may  reject  with  less  freedom  unlikely  mana- 
scripts,  and  baggie  less  savaffely  about  tbe 
price  of  likely  ones.  An  obvious  oommon- 
place  this,  and  said  a  thousand  times  before, 
but  not  yet  recognized  by  the  world  of 
writers  at  large.  Publishing  is  a  trade,  and, 
like  all  other  trades,  undertaken  with  the  one 
object  of  making  money  by  it.  The  profits 
are  not  ordinarily  large ;  they  are,  indeed, 
very  uncertain, — so  uncertain  that  a  laree 
proportion  of  those  who  embark  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  some  time  or  other  find  their 
way  into  tbe  Gazette.  When  a  publishing 
firm  is  ruined  by  printing  unsaleable  books, 
authors  seldom  or  never  have  any  sympathy 
with  a  member  of  it.  They  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  idea  that  he  is  justly  punished 
for  his  offences ;  and  so  perhaps  he  is,  but 
not  in  the  sense  understood  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  contemplate  his  downfall  as  a 
retributive  dispensation.  The  fact  is,  that 
reckless  publishing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
literary  profession  than  anything  in  the  world 
beside.  The  cautious  publisher  is  the  au- 
thor's best  friend.  If  a  house  publish  at 
their  own  risk  a  number  of  works  which  they 
cannot  sell,  they  must  either  go  into  the  Ga- 
zette at  last,  or  make  large  sums  of  money 
by  works  which  they  can  sell.  When  a 
publisher  loses  money  by  a  work,  an  injury 
is  inflicted  upon  the  literary  profession.  The 
more  money  he  can  make  by  publishing,  the 
more  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  authorship.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  authors  of  successful 
works  are  inadequately  rewarded  in  propor- 
tion to  their  success ;  that  publishers  make 
their  thousands,  whilst  authors  only  make 
their  hundreds.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
profits  of  the  one  successful  work  are  often 
only  a  set-off  to  the  losses  incurred  by  the 
publication  of  half-a-dozen  unsuccessful  ones. 
If  a  publisher  purchase  a  fmanuscript  for 
£500,  and  the  work  prove  to  be  a  "  palpable 
hit''  worth  £5»000,  it  may  seem  hard  that 
the  publisher  does  not  share  his  gains  more 
equitably  with  the  author.  With  regard  to 
this  it  is  to  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
very  frequently  does.  There  is  hardly  a  pub- 
lisher in  London,  however  "grasping*  he 
may  be,  who  has  not,  time  after  time,  paid  to 
authors  sums  of  money  not  "  in  the  bond." 
But  if  the  fact  were  not  as  we  have  stated  it, 
we  can  hardly  admit  that  publishers  are 
under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  exceed  the 
strict  terms  of  their  contracts.  If  a  publisher 
gives  £500  for  a  copy- right,  expecting  to 
sweep  the  same  amount  into  his  own  coffers, 
but  instead  of  making  that  sum,  loses  it  by 
the  speculation,  he  does  not  ask  the  author 
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to  refund — nor  does  the  author  offer  to  do  it. 
The  money  is  in-  all  probability  spent  long 
before  the  result  of  the  venture  is  ascertained; 
and  the  author  would  be  greatly  surprised 
and  greatly  indignant,  if  it  were  hinted  to 
him,  even  in  the  most  delicate  way,  that  the 
publisher  having  lost  money  by  his  book« 
would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  make 
good  a  portion  of  the  deficit  by  sending  a 
cheque  upon  his  bankers. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  a  publisher  who 
loses  money  by  one  man's  books,  must  make 
it  by  another's,  or  go  into  the  Gazette. 
There  are  publishers  who  trade  entirely  upon 
this  principle,  which,  indeed,  is  a  kind  of 
literary  gambling.  They  publish  a  dozen 
works,  we  will  suppose,  of  which  six  produce 
an  absolute  loss;  four  just  cover  their  ex- 
penses ;  and  the  other  two  realize  a  profit. 
The  publisher,  especially  if  he  be  his  own 
|)rinter,  may  find  this  answer  in  the  end ;  it 
may  at  least  just  keep  him  out  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  and  supply  his  family  with 
bread.  But  the  system  cannot  be  a  really 
advantageous  one  either  to  publishers  or  au- 
thors. To  the  latter,  indeed,  it  is  destruc- 
tion. No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  books 
published  every  year  entail  a  heavy  loss  on 
author  or  publisher,  or  on  both — and  the 
amount  of  this  loss  may  be  set  down,  in  most 
instances,  as  so  much  taken  from  the  gross 
profits  of  the  literary  profession.  If  Mr. 
Bungay  lose  a  hundred  pounds  by  th  ooems 
of  the  Hon.  Percy  Popjoy,  he  has  a  bun  Ired 
pounds  less  to  give  to  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis 
for  his  novel.  Instead  of  protesting  against 
the  over-caution  of  publishers,  literary  men,, 
if  they  really  knew  their  own  interests,  would 
protest  against  their  want  of  caution.  Au- 
thors have  a  direct  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  publishers.  The  misfortune  of  authorship- 
is  not  that  publishers  make  so  much  money, 
but  that  they  make  so  little.  If  Paternoster 
Row  were  wealthier  than  it  is,  there  would 
be  better  cheer  in  Grub  street. 

It  is  very  true  that  publishers,  like  other 
men,  make  mistakes ;  and  that  sometimes  a 
really  good  and  saleable  work  is  rejected. 
Many  instances  of  this  might  readily  be  ad- 
duced— instances  of  works,  whose  value  has 
been  subsequently  proved  by  extensive  pop- 
ularity, having  been  rejected  by  one  or  more 
experienced  member  of  the  the  publishing 
craft.  But  their  judgment  is  on  the  whole 
remarkably  correct.  They  determine  with 
surprising  accuracy  the  market  value  of  the 
greater  number  of  tLe  works  that  are  offered 
to  them.  It  is  not  supposed  that,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  publisher  himself  decides 
i4 
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tbe  question  upon  the  strength  of  his  own 
judgment.  He  has  his  minister,  or  ministers 
Y>f  state,  to  decide  these  knotty  questions  for 
him.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  at  dif- 
ferent times,  about  the  baneful  influence  of 
this  middleman,  or  *'  reader" — but  we  can 
see  no  more  justice  in  the  complaint  than  if 
it  were  raised  against  the  system  which 
places  a  middleman  or  minister  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  people.  To  complain  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  publisher  himself,  and 
to  object  to  his  obtaining  the  critical  services 
of  a  more  competent  party,  were  clearly 
an  inconsistency  and  an  injustice.  If  the 
publisher  himself  be  not  capable  of  deciding 
upon  the  literary  merits  or  saleable  proper- 
ties of  the  works  laid  before  him,  the  best 
thing  that  he  can  do  is  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  some  one  who  is.  Hence  the  ofiice  of  the 
"reader."  It  is  well  known  that  in  some 
large  publishing  houses  there  is  a  resident 
"reader"  attached  to  the  establishment; 
others  are  believed  to  lay  the  manuscripts 
offered  to  them  for  publication  before  some 
critic  of  established  reputation  out-of-doors  ; 
whilst  more  than  one  eminent  publisher  might 
be  named  who  has  trusted  solely  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  rarely  found  that  judgment  at 
fault.  In  either  of  these  cases  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  the  incompetency  of  the 
judge.  Besides,  as  we  have  said,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  .  olved  by  the  publisher  or  reader, 
is  not  a  purely  literary  question.  It  is  main- 
ly, in  ueed,  a  commercial  question;  and  the 
merits  of  the  work  are  often  freely  acknowl- 
edged whilst  the  venture  is  politely  declined. 
When  Mr.  Augustine  Caxton,  the  growth 
of  whose  famous  "  History  of  Error"  is  traced 
80  pleasantly  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lyttton's  last 
romance,  went  up  to  London  with  the  man- 
uscript of  his  immortal  work,  and  made  a  tour 
of  the  great  publishing  houses,  ho  met,  we 
are  told,  little  of  that  kind  of  couragement 
which  inexperienced  ant  j;  anticipate  with 
so  much  confidence.  ne  bookseller  offered 
to  treat  for  it  if  -  author  would  "  leave  out 
all  about  t  .  Hottentots  and  Caffres,  the 
Gree'  ,  .iilosophers  and  Egyptian  priests ; 
^n  I  confining  himself  solely  to  polite  socie- 
ty, entitle  the  work  "Anecdotes  of  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  ancient  and  modern ;"  another 
thought  it  might  be  cut  up  into  little  essays, 
leaving  out  the  quotations,  entitled  "  Men  and 
Manners.;"  a  third  was  kind  enough  to  ob- 
serve, that  though  this  particular  work  was 
^uite  unsaleable,  yet  as  he  appeared  to  have 
some  historical  information,  he  should  be 
happy  to  undertake  a  historical  romance  from 
Ur.  Cazton's  "  graphic  pen,"  provided  he 


would  introduce  a  proper  love-plot,  and  make 
it  into  three  volumes  post  octavo,  twenty-three 
lines  in  a  page,  neither  more  nor  less.  One 
honest  fellow  at  last  was  found,  who  seemed  a 
very  respectable,  and,  indeed,  enterprising 
person,  and  after  going  through  a  list  of  cal- 
culations which  showed  that  no  possible  pro- 
fit could  arise,  he  generously  offered  to  give 
Mr.  Caxton  half  of  those  no-profits,  provid- 
ed he  would  guaranty  half  the  very  visible 
expenses."  Stimulated  by  the  ill-treatment  re- 
ceived by  so  learned  a  writer,  "  Uncle  Jack" 
forthwith  originated  the  "  Grand  Anti-pub- 
lisher Confederate  Authors'  Society,'  by 
which  every  author  who  joined  the  Society 
was  to  be  his  own  publisher.  The  idea  of 
such  a  society  as  this  has  occurred  to  many 
an  aspiring  writer.  It  is  the  ro  xaXov  of  the 
great  unreadables — a  great  literary  Areopa- 

fus — a  Mutual  Publicity  Insurance  Office ! 
Low  many  who  have  chafed  under  the  ig- 
norance of  "  readers"  and  the  avarice  of  pub- 
lishers, have  grasped  the  grand  idea  of  such 
a  critical  tribunal.  If  we  err  not,  in  one  of 
his  earlier  works  the  author  of  the  Caxtons 
himself  shadowed  forth  just  such  an  institu- 
tion, but  without  any  of  that  befitting  ridi- 
cule which  his  riper  judgment  and  enlarged 
experience  have  supplied.  The  absurdity  of 
the  thing  could  not  be  demonstrated  more 
emphatically  in  a  few  sentences  than  it  is  now 
set  forth  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  through  the 
mouthpiece  of  Pisistratus  Caxton.  "  It  will 
be  a  ruinous  speculation,"  he  said, — 

''Because  in  all  mercantile  negotiations,  it  is 
ruinous  to  inve&t  capital  in  supplies  which  fail  of 
demand.  To  undertake  to  publish  books  that 
booksellers  will  not  publish. — Why  ?  Because 
booksellers  cannot  sell  them  !  It  is  just  probable 
that  you'll  not  sell  them  any  better  than  the  book- 
sellers. Ergo,  the  more  your  business  the  larj^r 
your  deficit ;  and  the  more  numerous  your  socie- 
ty the  more  disastrous  your  condition. — Q.  E. 
D."— "»Pooh!  (said  Uncle  Jack)  The  Select 
Committee  will  decide  what  books  are  to  be  pub- 
lished.'— *  Then  where  the  deuce  is  the  advantage 
to  the  authors  ?  I  would  as  lief  submit  my  work 
to  a  publisher  as  f  would  to  a  select  committee  of 
authors.  At  all  events,  the  publisher  is  not  my 
rival ;  and,  I  suspect,  he  is  the  best  judge  after 
all  of  a  book — as  an  accoucheur  ought  to  be  of  a 
baby.'  " 

At  all  events,  he  knows  best  whether  it 
will  sell,  as  the  accoucheurs  know  best  wheth- 
er the  baby  will  live :  and  even  Grand  An- 
I  ti-Publisher  Confederate  Authors'  Societies 
cannot  go  on  very  long  without  selling  their 
books.  Uncle  Jack's  society  soon  broke 
down  under  the  weight  of  **  Dramas  not  in- 
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tended  for  the  Stage,"  and  "  Essays  by  Phi- 
lopolis,  Philodemus,  and  Philalethes.'  Mr. 
Warrington,  in  this  last  story  by  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh,  emphatically  asks,  **  Do 
you  want  a  body  of  capitalists  that  shall  be 
formed  to  purchase  the  works  of  all  authors 
who  may  present  themselves,  manuscript  in 
hand  ?"  He  does  not  wait  for  an  answer — 
but  there  are  few  literary  men  who  will  not 
be  ready  with  one ;  for  this  is  precisely  what, 
is  wanted.  Such  a  body  of  benevolent  capi- 
talists is  the  grand  desideratum  of  the  litera- 
ry world.  "Everybody  who  writes  his  epic ; 
every  driveler  who  can  or  cannot  spell,  and 
produces  his  novel  or  his  tragedy,  are  they 
all  to  come  and  find  a  bag  of  sovereigns  in 
exchange  for  their  worthless  reams  of  pa- 
per ?"  Of  course  they  are,  in  the  Halcyon 
days  of  authorship,  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  Bacons  and  Bungay s  to  stand  between 
genius  and  the  world.  But  until  that  litera- 
ry millennium  arrive,  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  with  the  Bacons  and  Bungays;  and 
if  they  determine  that  our  works  wUl  not  sell, 
we  must  either  throw  them  behind  the  fire, 
or  wait  for  some  revolution  of  public  taste, 
which  may  create  an  appetite  for  them.  In 
the  meanwhile,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the 
best  friend  of  the  literary  profession  is  the 
cautious  publisher  who  contrives  to  throw 
away  as  little  money  as  possible  on  unprofit- 
able paper  and  print. 

The  flunkeyism  of  publishers,  not  "opaque" 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  h<is  it,  but  wonderfully  trans- 
parent, is  a  characteristic  manifestation 
which  Thackeray  delights  to  illustrate  in 
the  persons  of  his  Bacons  and  Bungays.  It 
would  seem  as  though  he  had  transferred  to 
Pendennis  a  chapter  on  **  Publishing  Snobs." 
Of  Mr.  Bacon  we  are  told,  that  he  "  liked  to 
be  treated  with  rudeness  by  a  gentleman, 
and  used  to  pass  it  on  to  his  inferiors  as  boys 
pass  the  mark."  Mr.  Bungay  is  the  same 
person,  with  the  same  weaknesses,  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  the  same  style  of 
language  as  Mr.  Bacon,  without  any  idiosyn- 
cratical  variations.  They  both  talk  bad  Eng- 
lish, and  they  both  "love  a  lord."  A  small 
t sample  of  their  conversation  will  suffice;  it 
'  is  not  very  pleasant  reading. 

"  *  What,  not  know  Mr.  Pendennis,  Mr.  Ba- 
con V  Warrington  said.  *  You  don't  live  much 
in  the  world,  or  you  would  know  him.  A  mah  of 
property  in  the  West ;  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
familie^S  in  England ;  related  to  half  the  nobility 
in  the  empire  ;  ho  is  cousin  to  Lord  Pontypool ; 
he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Ox- 
bridge; he  dines  at  Gaunt  House  every  week.' — 
*  Law  bless  you,  don't  say  so,  sir !  Well — redly 
—Law  bless  me,  now,'  said  Mr.  Bacon.—'  I  have 


just  been  showing  Mr.  Hack,'  said  Warrinffton, 
*  some  of  his  verses,  which  he  sate  up  last  night, 
at  my  request,  to  write ;  and  Hack  talks  amnt 

Siving  him  a  copy  of  the  book.  .  .  .  You 
on't  suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis  mves  up  f  dinner  at  Gaunt  House  for 
nothing  ?  You  know  as  well  as  anybody,  that 
the  men  of  fashion  want  to  be  paid.'-^*  That  they 
do,  Mr.  Warrington,  sir,'  said  the  publisher. — 
'  I  tell  you,  he's  a  star ;  he'll  make  a  name,  sir ; 
he's  a  new  man,  sir.' — *  They've  said  that  of  ao 
many  of  these  young  swells,  Mr.  Warrington,' 
the  publisher  interposed,  with' a  sigh — 'There 
was  Lord  Viscount  Dodo,  now ;  1  gave  his  lord- 
ship a  good  bit  of  money  for  his  poems,  and  only 
sold  eighty  copies.  Mr.  Popjoy's  Hajincourt, 
sir,  fell  dead !'  '^ 

But  in  spite  of  these  experiences,  the  flun- 
keyism of  the  Publisher  prevailed,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  the  poet  accomplished  what 
his  genius  could  never  have  done  for  him. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  Pub- 
lisher calls  upon  the  two  young  men,  in  their 
dingy  chambers,  and  is  rather  startled  by  the 
dirt  and  disorder  of  the  wretched  place,  he 
is  mollified  by  the  sight  of  some  cards  of  in- 
vitation from  the  Marchioness  of  Steyne,  and 
other  ladies  of  fashion ;  and  by  Mr.  Warring- 
ton's assurances,  that  his  young  friend  can 
afford  to  live  anywhere.  "  Here  is  a  young 
fellow,"  he  says,  "  that  dines  with  all  the 
great  men  in  town,  and  yet  he*ll  take  his 
mutton  chop  with  you  and  me  quite  content- 
edly. There  is  nothing  like  the  affability  of 
the  old  English  gentleman."  And  so  Mr. 
Bacon  pays  a  large  price  for  Arthur  Penden- 
nis' novel — when,  but  for  the  prestige  of  the 
young  man's  aristocracy,  he  would  not  have 
taken  it  at  all. 

The  picture,  we  need  not  say,  is  somewhat 
exaggerated  ;  but  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
in  the  satire.  Publishers  are  not  the  only 
class  of  people  who  think  better  of  a  man 
for  dining  at  Gaunt  House,  and  are  more  anx-^ 
ious  to  have  transactions  with  him  on  the 
strength  of  his  aristocratic  connections.  There 
I  are  men  of  every  conceivable  kind  in  the 
world,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who  will  pass  you  in  the  streets 
without  a  nod,  but  shake  hands  with  you  at 
the  Marquis  of  Grandacre's,  and  think  better 
of  you  ever  after  they  have  met  you  there. 
This  is  the  pure  abstract  flunkeyism  of  the 
world  at  large ;  we  imbibe  it  with  our  moth- 
er's milk,  and  it  is  whipped  into  us  at  school.  " 
There  was  a  story  very  current  at  Eton,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which  may  still  be 
among  the  traditions  of  that  venerable  acade- 
my, to  the  effect,  that  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
statesman,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputa- 
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tion,  having  pleaded  exemption  from  flagel- 
lation on  the  score  of  "  first  faalt,"  until  his 
modesty  would  suffer  him  to  plead  it  no 
longer,  at  last,  havin?  the  misfortune  to  he 
again  "  in  the  hill,"  determined  to  take  his 
flogging,  without  an  effort  to  escape;  hut 
was  dismissed,  with  a  mild  intimation  from 
the  head  master,  that  he  "  thought  it  must 
be  C  >*8  first  fault."  Such  a  lesson  in 
flunkeyism,  and  there  are  other  stories  cur- 
rent of  the  same  class,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  away  upon  the  present  genera- 
tion. There  is  enough  of  it  in  the  world. 
Publishers  are,  it  may  be,  no  more  exempt 
from  this  weakness  than  their  neighbors; 
but  it  is,  after  all,  not  flunkeyism  of  the  purest 
class.  The  commercial  element  is  strong  in  it. 
The  printing  and  publishing  of  books  being, 
as  we  have  said,  a  mere  matter  of  business — 
a  question  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  to 
be  settled  between  the  publishers  and  the 
publib-— everything  that  influences  the  favor- 
able solution  of  that  important  question  |s 
directly  the  concern  of  the  former.  If  books 
written  by  the  Somebodies  sell  better  than 
books  written  by  the  Nobodies,  it  is  plain 
that  the  publisher,  not  as.  a  flunkey,  but  as  a 
man  of  business,  will  pay  better  for  the  works 
of  the  Somebodies.  The  flunkeyism,  indeed, 
is  rather  in  the  public  than  in  the  publishers. 
The  public  will  read  a  book  written  by  a 
lord,  which  they  would  not  look  at  if  written 
by  a  commoner.  It  has  been  so  for  many 
years  past,  and  will  be  so  for  many  years  to 
come; 

**  Let  but  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  sparkles  and  the  sense  refines." 

All  this  is  against  the  professional  writer ;  he 
has  not  often  high  connections,  and  he  is 
generally  in  want  of  money.  We  would  not 
counsel  men  to  follow  Mr,  Warrington's  ex- 
ample— put  on  their  hats,  sit  on  the  table, 
and  begin  to  bully  the  publishers.  The  Me- 
esenases  of  the  trade  do  not  ''  like  to  be 
treated  with  rudeness  by  gentlemen ;"  and 
no  gentleman  would  treat  them  with  rude- 
ness. But  we  would  recommend  no  author 
to  appear  in  forma  pauperis  in  Paternoster 
Bow.  Some  publishers  are  not  exempt  from 
what  appears  to  us  a  worse  failing  than  flun- 
keyism— a  tendency  to  drive  hard  bargains 
with  needy  men.  They  do  not  value  what 
is  offered  gratuitously  to  them.  They  are 
suspicious  of  such  offers,  and  say,  that  what 
is  not  worth  paying  for,  is  not  worth  having. 
But  any  great  importunity  about  terms — any 
j^eat  eagerness  upon  the  part  of  authors  to 


clutch  the  money,  may  operate  to  their  dis~ 
advantage.  There  are  honorable  excep- 
tions ;  but  often  the  publisher  draws  back  as 
the  author  advances.  You  are  anxious,  and 
he  is  indifferent.  He  will  sometimes  ask  you 
to-day  for  what  he  would  refuse,  if  you  of- 
fered it  to  him  to-morrow.  He  will  generally 
treat  slightingly  your  own  proposals.  Go 
to  him  with  a  cut  and  dried  plan  of  some  new 
kind  of  literary  venture,  and  although  he 
may  have  seriously  meditated  just  such  an 
undertaking  himself,  the  chances  are,  that  he 
will  throw  cold  water  on  it  when  you  unfold 
the  scheme  before  him.  This  may  be  called 
mere  diplomatic  tact.  It  is  certain  that  di- 
plomatists treat  each  other  after  this  fashion. 
But  the  needy  author  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage ;  for  whilst  the  publisher  is  sure  of  being 
able  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  manuscripts, 
a  manuscript  is  anything  but  sure  of  obtain- 
ing a  publisher  at  all.  •'  I  assert  solemnly," 
says  Mr.  Thackeray,  "and  will  to  the  last 
maintain,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  write  a  novel, 
and  another  to  obtain  money  for  it."  In 
some  quarters  you  are  little  likely  to  get  any- 
thing for  it,  if  you  show  that  you  are  poor, 
that  you  have  no  connections,  and  are  very 
eager  to  touch  the  money. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  relations 
between  publishers  and  authors,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  economize  our  space.  The 
truth,  indeed,  as  regards  the  latter,  is  simply 
this :  It  is  not  so  much  that  authors  do  not 
know  how  to  make  money,  as  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  spend  it.  The  same  in- 
come that  enables  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a 
medical  practitioner,  a  government  function- 
ary, or  any  other  member  of  the  middle 
classes  earning  his  livelihood  by  professional 
labor,  to  support  himself  and  family  in  com- 
fort and  respectability,  will  seldom  keep  a 
literary  man  out  of  debt  and  difficulty — sel- 
dom provide  him  with  a  comfortable  well- 
ordered  home,  creditable  to  himself  and  his 
profession.  It  is  ten  to  one  that  he  lives  un- 
tidily ;  that  everything  about  him  is  in  confu- 
sion ;  that  the  amenities  of  domestic  life  are 
Absent  from  his  establishment;  that  he  is  al- 
together in  a  state  of  elaborate  and  costly 
disorder,  such  as  we  are  bound  to  say  is  the 
characteristic  of  no  other  kind  of  professional 
life.  He  seldom  has  a  settled  home — a 
fixed  position.  He  appears  to  be  constantly 
on  the  move.  He  seldom  lives,  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  the  same  place ;  and  is 
rarely  at  home  when  you  call  upon  him.  It 
would  be  instructive  to  obtain  a  return  of  the 
number  of  professional  writers  who  retain 
pews  in  church,  and  are  to  be  found  there 
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with  their  families  on  Sundays.  There  is 
something  altogether  fitful,  irregular,  spasmo- 
dic in  their  way  of  life.  And  so  it  is  with 
their  expenditure.  They  do  not  live  like 
other  men,  and  they  do  not  spend  like  other 
men.  At  one  time,  you  would  think,  from 
their  lavish  style  of  living,  that  they  were 
worth  three  thousand  a-year ;  and  at  another, 
from  the  privations  that  they  undergo,  and 
the  difficulty  they  find  in  meeting  smallclaims 
upon  them,  that  they  were  not  worth  fifty. 
There  is,  generally,  indeed,  large  expenditure 
ahroad,  and  painful  stinting  at  home.  The 
"res  angusta  domi**  is  almost  always  there  ; 
.  but  away  from  his  home,  your  literary  man  is 
often  a  prince  and  a  millionaire.  Or,  if  he 
be  a  man  of  domestic  habits,  if  he  spend 
little  on  tavern  suppers,  little  on  wine,  little 
on  cab  hire,  the  probability  is,  that  he  is  still 
impulsive  and  improvident,  still  little  capable 
of  self-denial ;  that  he  will  buy  a  costly  pic- 
ture when  his  house  rent  is  unpaid ;  that  he 
will  give  his  wife  a  guitar  when  she  wants  a 
gown ;  and  buy  his  children  a  rocking-horse 
when  they  are  without  stockings.  His  house 
and  family  are  altogether  in  an  inelegant 
state  of  elegant  disoi^er  ;  and  with  really  a 
comfortable  income,  if  properly  managed,  he 
is  eternally  in  debt. 

Now  all  this  may  appear  ver^  strange,  but 
it  is  not  wholly  unaccountable.  In  the  fast 
place,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  that  no  small  proportion  of 
those  who  adopt  literature  as  a  profession 
have  enlisted  in  the  army  of  authors  because 
they  have  lacked  the  necessary  amount  of 
patience  and  perseverance — the  systematic 
orderly  habits — the  industry  and  the  self- 
denial  by  y^hich  alone  it  is  possible  to  attain 
success  in  other  paths  of  professional  life. 
With  talent  enough  to  succeed  in  any,  they 
have  not  had  sufficient  method  to  succeed  in 
any.  They  have  been  trained  perhaps  for 
the  bar,  but  wanted  assiduity  to  master  the 
dry  details  of  the  law,  and  patience  to  sus- 
tain them  throughout  a  long  round  of  brief- 
less circuits.  They  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  physic,  and  recoiled  from  or 
broken  down  under  examination  ;  or  wanted 
the  hopeful  sanguine  temperament  which  ena- 
bles a  man  to  content  himself  with  small  be- 
ginnings, and  to  make  his  way  by  a  gradually 
widening  circle  to  a  large  round  of  remune- 
rative practice.  They  have  been  intended 
for  the  Church,  and  drawn  back  in  dismay 
at  the  thought  of  its  restraints  and  respon- 
sibilities ;  or  have  entered  the  army,  and 
have  forsaken  with  impatience  and  disgust 
the  slow  road  to  superior  command. 


In  any  case,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
original  profession  has  been  deserted  for 
that  of  authorship,  mainly  because  the  as- 
pirant has  been  wanting  in  those  orderly  me-' 
thodical  habits,  and  that  patience  and  sub- 
missiveness  of  temperament,  which  secure 
success  in  those  departments  of  professional 
labor  which  are  only  to  be  overcome  by  pro- 
gressive degrees.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  often 
said  of  the  man  of  letters,  that  he  is  not 
wanting  in  order  because  he  is  an  author, 
but  he  is  an  author  because  he  is  wanting  in 
order.  He  is  capable  of  occasional  parox- 
ysms of  industry  ;  his  spasms  of  energy  are 
often  great  and  triumphant.  Where  results 
are  to  be  obtained  per  salt  urn,  he  is  equal  to 
anything  and  is  not  easily  to  be  frightened 
back.  He  has  courage  enough  to  carry  a 
fortress  by  assault,  but  he  has  not  system 
enough  to  make  his  way  by  regular  ap- 
proaches. He  is  weary  of  the  work  before 
he  has  traced  out  the  first  parallel.  In  this 
very. history  of  the  rise  of  professional  au- 
thorship, we  may  often  see  the  causes  of  its 
fall.  The  calamities  of  authors  are  often  as- 
signable to  the  very  circumstances  that  made 
them  authors.  Wherefore  is  it  that  in 
many  cases  authors  are  disorderly  and  im- 
provident ?  simply  because  it  is  their  nature 
to  be  so — because  in  any  other  path  of  life 
they  would  be  equally  disorderly  and  im- 
provident. The  want  of  system  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  their  profession,  but  to  them- 
selves. The  evil  which  we  deplore  arises  in 
the  first  instance  only  from  an  inability  to 
master  an  inherent  defect. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
many  predisposing  circumstances  in  the  en- 
vironments of  literary  life — that  many  of  the 
causes  which  aggravate,  if  they  do  not  ori- 
ginate the  malady,  are  incidental  to  the  pro- 
fession itself.  The  absolute  requirements  of 
literary  labor  not  unfrequently  compel  an  ir- 
regular distribution  of  time,  and  with  it  irre- 
gular social  and  moral  habits.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  impute  that  as  a  fault  to  the  literary 
laborer  which  is  in  reality  his  misfortune. 
We  who  lay  our  work  once  every  quarter  be- 
fore the  public,  and  they  who  once  a  year, 
or  less  frequently,  present  themselves  with 
their  comely  octavo  volumes  of  fiction  or 
biography — history  or  science — to  the  read- 
ing world,  may  dine  at  home  every  day  with 
their  children,  ring  the  bell  at  ten  o'clock  for 
family  prayers,  rise  early  and  retire  early 
every  day,  and  with  but  few  deviations 
throughout  the  year,  regularly  toil  through, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  afflatus  upon  them, 
their  apportioned  hours  of  literary  labor; 
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but  a  large  proportion  of  the  literary  practi- 
tioners of  the  age  are  connected,  in  some  ca- 
pacity or  other,  with  the  newspaper  press ; 
they  are  the  slaves  of  time,  not  its  masters  ; 
and  must  bend  themselves  to  oircumstances, 
however  repugnant  to  the  will.  Late  hours 
are  unfortunately  a  condition  of  press  life. 
The  sub-editors,  the  summary  writers,  the 
reporters,  the  musical  and  theatrical  critics, 
and  many  of  the  leading  article  writers  are 
compelled  to  keep  late  hours.  Their  work  is 
not  done  till  past — in  many  cases  till  long 
past — midnight;  and  it  cannot  be  done  at 
Dome.  It  is  a  very  unhappy  condition  of 
^literary  life  that  it  so  often  compels  night- 
work.  Night- work  of  this  kind  seems  to  de- 
mand a  recourse  to  stimulants  ;  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  time  and  place  compel  a  man  to 
betake  himself  to  the  most  convenient  tavern. 
Much  that  we  read  in  the  morning  papers, 
wondering  at  the  rapidity  with  which  impor- 
tant intelligence  or  interesting  criticism  is 
laid  before  us,  is  written,  after  midnight,  at 
some  contiguous  tavern,  or  in  the  close  at- 
mosphere of  a  reporter's  room,  which  com- 
pels a  subsequent  resort  to  some  house  of 
nocturnal  entertainment.  If,  weary  with 
work  and  rejoicing  in  the  thought  of  its  ac- 
complishment, the  literary  laborer,  in  the  so- 
ciety perhaps  of  two  or  three  of  his  breth- 
ren, betakes  himself  to  a  convenient  supper 
hou»e,  and  there  spends  on  a  single  meal, 
what  would  keep  himself  and  his  family  in 
comfort  throughout  the  next  day,  perhaps  it 
b  hardly  just  to  judge  him  too  severely  ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  right  that  we  should  re- 
gard the  suflfering,  and  weigh  the  temptation. 
What  to  us,  in  many  cases,  "seems  vice, 
may  be  but  wo."  It  is  hard  to  keep  to  this 
night-work  and  to  live  an  orderly  life.  If  a 
man  from  choice,  not  from  necessity,  turns 
night  into  day,  and  day  into  night,  (we  have 
known  literary  men  who  have  wilfully  done 
so,)  we  have  very  little  pity  for  him.  The 
shattered  nerves — the  disorderlv  home — the 
neglected  business — the  accounts  unkept  and 
the^  bills  unpaid^  which  are  the  necessary  re^ 
suits  of  nightfi  of  excitement  and  days  of 
languor,  are  then  to  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
sequences not  of  the  misfortunes,  but  the 
faults  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  a  wretched  way 
of  life  any  how. 

Literary  men  are  sad  spendthrifts,  not 
only  of  their  money,  but  of  themselves.  At 
an  age  when  other  men  are  in  the  possession 
of  vigorous  faculties  of  mind  and  strength  of 
body,  they  aje  often  used-up,  enfeebled,  and 
only  capable  of  effort  under  the  influence  of 
strong  stimulants.     If  a  man  has  the  distri- 


bution of  his  own  time — ^if  his  literary  avo- 
cations are  of  that  nature  that  they  can  be 
followed  at  home — if  they  demand  only  con- 
tinuous effort,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  waste 
of  vital  energy  should  be  greater  in  his  case 
than  in  that  of  the  follower  of  any  other 
learned  profession.  A  man  soon  discovers  to 
what  extent  he  can  safely  and  profitably  tax 
his  powers.  To  do  well  in  the  world,  he 
must  economize  himself  no  less  than  his 
money.  Rest  is  often  a  good  investment.  A 
writer  at  one  time  is  competent  to  do  twice 
as  much  and  twice  as  well  as  at  another ; 
and  if  his  leisure  be  well  employed,  the  few 
hours  of  labor  will  be  more  productive  than 
the  many,  at  the  time ;  and  the  faculty  of 
labor  will  remain  with  him  twice  as  long. 
Rest  and  recreation,  fresh  air  and  bodily  ex- 
ercise, are  essential  to  an  author,  and  he  will 
do  well  never  to  neglect  them.  But  there 
are  professional  writers  who  cannot  regulate 
their  hours  of  labor,  and  whose  condition  of 
life  it  is  to  toil  at  irregular  times  and  in  an 
irregular  manner.  It  is  difficult,  we  know, 
for  them  to  abstam  from  using  themselves  up 
prematurely.  Repeated  paroxysms  of  fever 
wear  down  the  strongest  frames ;  and  many 
a  Hterary  man  is  compelled  to  live  a  life  of 
fever,  between  excitement  and  exhaustion  of 
the  mind.  We  would  counsel  all  public 
writers  to  think  well  of  the  best  means  of 
economizing  themselves — the  best  means  of 
spending  their  time  off  duty.  Rest  and  re- 
creatiou/  properly  applied,  will  do  much  to 
counteract  the  destroying  influences  of  spas- 
modic labor  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  to 
ward  off  premature  decay.  But  if  they  ap- 
ply excitement  of  one  kind  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages of  excitement  of  another  kind,  they  must 
be  content  to  live  a  life  of  nervous  irritability, 
and  to  grow  old  before  their  time. 

Still,  making  every  allowance  for  what 
may  be  called  the  necessities  of  the  profes- 
sion, a  large  amount  of  improvidence  and 
irregularity  will  remain  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  other  considerations.  Literary  men  are 
improvidentand  irregular.  It  is  an  uncom- 
fortable truth — but  it  is  a  truth  nevertheless. 
There  is  nothing  harder  than  to  make  out 
how  some  men  spend  their  income.  A  large 
faipily  is  a  very  unmistakable  thing  and  read- 
ily solves  all  questions  of  expenditure.  If  a 
man  earns  £600  a  year  and  hasi  half-a-dozen 
children  to  bless  himself  withal,  it  demands 
no  very  abstruse  calculations  to  determine 
in  what  manner  his  income  is  expended,  even 
if  he  makes  no  very  distinguished  figure  in 
the  eyes  of  the  social  world.  But  a  man  and 
his  wife,  without  children,  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  such  an  income,  are  in  reality  rich,  and 
may  make  a  very  respectable  appearance  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  When  they  are  in 
constant  difficulty — when  they  cannot  con- 
trive to  live  tidily  in  apartments — cannot  sup- 
port the  respectability  of  life  on  the  first 
floor,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  how  it  is 
that  so  much  money  produces  such  poor  re- 
sults. There  are  scores  of  men  in  London  of 
whom  every  one  says  that  they  "  ought  not  to 
be  in  trouble" — and  vet  they  constantly  are 
in  trouble.  The  shadow  of  the  bailiff  is  eter- 
nally darkening  their  doors.  Many  people 
would  contrive  to  live  comfortably  and  re- 
spectably on  half  their  income  and  never 
have  u  bill  unpaid.  A  bank  clerk  with£250 
a  year  lives  more  decently  than  a  public 
writer  on  £600,  and  leaves  some  money  be- 
hind him  at  his  decease,  whilst  the  chances 
are  fifty  to  one  that  the  author  dies  insolvent. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  literary  men  that 
they  are  desperately  bad  arithmeticians. 
They  are  not  clever  at  £  :  s :  d.  We  believe 
them  to  be  as  honest  as  their  neighbors,  but 
they  are  certainly  more  careless.  The  man- 
ner in  which  their  income  is  ex|»ended  is 
often  a  marvel  to  themselves.  The  dislike  to 
handle  accounts  is  so  strong  in  many  of  our 
brethren  as  almost  to  resemble  a  disease. 
They  cannot  keep  their  household  accounts 
for  three  weeks  together ;  and  yet  many  of 
them  rush  into  busmess,  with  the  vague  idea 
of  making  their  fortunes.  Literary  men  are 
almost  always  unfortunate  when  they  attempt 
to  do  business  on  their  own  accounts.  They 
cannot  balance  their  pocket-books;  how  then 
can  they  balance  the  books  of  a  "  concern  ?" 
As  soon  as  a  literary  man  attempts  to  con- 
vert himself  into  a  man  of  business,  he  pre- 
pares for  himself  a  prospective  place  in  the 
Gazette.  If  he  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  lit- 
erary man,  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  be- 
come a  tolerable  man  of  business ;  but  the 
same  pen  will  rarely  write  articles  and  square 
accounts.  There  appears  to  the  uninitiat- 
ed something  very  charming  in  proprietor- 
ship. To  write  in  one's  own  paper — to  edit 
one's  own  magazine — how  much  pleasanter 
to  net  the  profits  of  one's  own  works  than  to 
receive  pay  from  others!  Some,  perhaps, 
have  found  it  so ;  but  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  have  been  dazzled  by  visions  of 
proprietorship  have  been  rudely  awakened  to 
the  delusion  by  discovering  that  the  cares  of 
proprietorship  diminish  if  they  do  not  whol- 
ly destroy  their  powers  of  contributorship, 
and  that  it  is  not  very  easy  at  the  same  time 
to  furnish  money  and  ideas.  The  anxieties 
and  distractions  of  business  are  fatal  to  crea- 


tive genius ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they 
cost  a  public  writer  in  the  end.  He  had  bet- 
ter leave  proprietorships  to  better  tradeamen. 
If  he  could  msure  success,  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  but  he  is  the  last  person  in  the 
world  that  is  likely  to  escape  failure.  The 
records  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  declare  this 
only  too  sadly.  It  is  well  enough  for  authors 
to  burst  out  into  a  chorus  of  lamentation, 
in  the  strain  of  sic  vo$  non  vobis ;  but  the 
tic  vobis  non  vobis  never  hurts  so  much  as 
when  a  literary  man  becomes  publisher  and 
proprietor.  In  these  days  of  excessive  lite- 
rary competition,  the  proprietor  is  gener^ly 
the  party  entitled  to  complain  that  he  labors 
for  others'  profit.  Thousands  of  pounds  a/e 
expended  annually  upon  publications  which 
bring  the  proprietor  no  profit,  if  they  do  not 
entail  upon  him  heavy  loss.  Let  literary 
men  think  of  this  before  they  endeavor  to 
''better  themselves''  by  becoming  proprie- 
tors. They  would  be  wise  to  keep  clear 
altogether  of  financial  speculations,  and  pos- 
sess themselves  in  tranquillity  of  mind.     . 

But  it  was  of  the  want  of  method  in  the 
management  of  household  affairs  that  we 
principally  designed  to  speak.  Literary  men, 
as  we  have  said,  manage  these  things  badly : 
they  often  determine  to  keep  their  accounts 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  regularity,  and 
.to  economize  with  the  utmost  self-denial; 
but  they  seldom  contrive  to  keep  these  lau- 
dable resolutions.  Their  hell  of  poverty  and 
tribulation  is  paved  with  the  most  frugal  in- 
tentions. They  would  often  do  better  if  they 
were  more  fortunate  in  their  wives ;  but  lit- 
erary men  sometimes  make  very  strange  alli- 
ances, and  have  little  good  housewifery  help 
at  home  to  balance  their  own  irregularities. 
There  are  some  very  charming  exceptions, 
we  know,  to  this  rule ;  and  even  the  gentle, 
thrifty,  kind  wife  and  good  mother,  Mrs. 
Shandpn,  could  not  keep  her  husband  out  of 
the  Fleet  Prison.  But  authors  are  men  of  im- 
pulse—of ardent,  hasty  temperament ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  often  deter- 
mines the  future  tenor  of  their  domestic  lives. 
We  cannot  now  trace  the  many  causes  which 
combine  to  render  the  married  state  of  lite- 
rary men  less  productive  of  the  common  fruits 
of  order  and  regularity  than  in  other  social 
cases;  but  the  experience  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  acquainted  with  the  class  of 
which  we  are  now  writing,  will  confirm  the 
opinion  we  express,  when  we  say,  that  the 
alliances  of  literary  men  are  often  calculated 
neither  to  increase  the  comfort  of  their  homes, 
nor  to  add  to  their  respectability  abroad.  It 
is  a  common  complaint,  that  literary  men  are 
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not  allowed  to  take  their  proper  social  posi** 
tion  in  the  world.  If  they  are  not,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  cause  resides  not  in  the  pro- 
fession which  they  follow,  but  in  something 
more  personal  to  themselves.  A  man  of  gen- 
tlemanly manners  and  moral  habits  will  not 
be  the  less  esteemed  by  society  for  being 
also  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  talent.  People 
will  not  look  askance  at  him  or  his  wife  be- 
cause they  have  got  his  books  on  their 
shelves  ;  or  be  less  glad  to  see  his  daughters 
at  their  houses  because  they  read  his  articles 
in  the  reviews.  The  case  we  believe  to  be 
directly  the  reverse.  There  are  many  men 
who  owe  their  position  in  society  entirely 
to  their  connection  with  literature — whose  ac- 
quaintance is  sought — who  are  feasted  and 
flattered  by  the  great — solely  because  they 
are  literary  men.  It  is  not  the  profession 
that  dishonors  the  man ;  it  is  the  man  that 
80  often  dishonors  the  profession. 

For  although  there  are  many  things  besides 
the  improvidence  and  irregularity  of  literary 
men  which  tend  to  bring  the  profession  into 
disrepute,  they  are  rather  evil  practices  graft- 
ed upon  it  than  vices  necessarily  inherent  in 
its  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
literature  is  debased  by  the  literary  practices 
of  many  of  its  professors,  that  very  dis- 
creditable things  are  done  in  its  name, 
and  that  its  dignity  would  be  more  amply, 
acknowledged  by  the  world  if  its  own  pro- 
fessors were  more  jealous  of  it.  A  few 
of  these  things  have  been  glanced  at  by  Mr. 
Thackeray;  and,  however  humiliating  the  con- 
fession, we  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
habits  which  he  has  illustrated  in  his  story 
are  not  purely  the  exaggerations  of  romance. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged  that  men  write 
what  they  do. not  think — that  the  press  is  es- 
sentially venal,  because  accident  rather  than 
conviction  often  determines,  if  not  precisely 
what  he  shall  write,  the  vehicle  which  shall 
carry  his  writings  along  the  public  road. 
This  it  will  be  seen  relates  almost  entirely  to 
writers  for  the  periodical  press ;  and  a  ques- 
tion may  arise  as  to  whether  it  be  less  dishon- 
orable for  a  writer  than  for  a  speaker  to  ad- 
vocate a  cause  which  he  believes  to  be  a  bad 
one — whether  a  man  may  not  as  honorably 
strangle  his  own  convictions  in  a  newspaper 
as  in  a  court  at  law.  Soldiers  fight  on  the 
wrong  side,  knowing  it  to  be  the  wrong  side 
— ^yet  fighting  is  a  very  honorable  profession. 
A  newspaper  writer  perhaps  says,  that  if  he 
had  the  choice  of  his  vehicle,  he  being  a  lib- 
eral would  select  a  liberal  journal ;  but  that 
accident  having  connected  him  with  the  con- 
servative press,  he  writes  not  his  own  opin- 


ions but  those  of  the  journal  which  prints 
them,  and  says  the  best  that  can  be  said  on 
the  side  that  employs  him,  because  he  is 
hired  to  do  so.  He  may  further  argue,  that 
politics  being  matters  of  opinion,  he  cannot  be 
so  certainly  wrong  as  those  who  disturt  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  contend  not  agrainst  ^cula- 
tive  but  against  demonstrable  truth — bely- 
ing not  that  which  they  merely  conjecture, 
but  that  which  they  positively  know.  We 
do  not  much  like  this  comparative  style  of 
arguing  a  grave  question,  though  we  may 
perceive  that  if  the  self-negation  of  which 
we  speak  be  discreditable  to  one  profession 
it  must  be  discreditable  to  another.  Litera- 
ture it  may  be  said  is  higher  than  the  law, 
and  it  is  an  evil  thing  to  profane  it  by  the 
trickeries  which  are  the  very  life  of  legal 
practice.  If  literature  itself  be  higher  thaif 
law,  why  do  not  the  professors  of  the  latter, 
aa  a  class,  rank  below  the  professors  of  the 
former  ?  We  do  not  deny  that  when  men 
gainsay  their  opinions — when  they  write  or 
speak  for  hire  what  they  do  not  believe  to  be 
true,  they  discredit  the  profession  to  which 
they  belong,  and  they  discredit  themselves. 
The  practice  of  one  profession  is  not  to  be 
defended  by  any  reference  to  the  practice  of 
another.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  comparative  respectability  of  differ- 
ent professions  that  these  things  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  we  may 
sometimes  leap  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  public  writer  is  belying  his  own  opin- 
ions because  he  writes  in  a  journal  whose 
general  politics  are  opposed  to  his  own.  In 
these  days  there  is  such  a  confusion  of  par- 
ties— the  lines  of  demarkation  arc  so  indis- 
tinct, that  except  upon  one  or  two  leading 
questions,  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  determine 
to  what  particular  political  section  he  be- 
longs, and  almost  impossible  for  him  to  take 
up  a  public  journal,  in  which  he  will  not  find 
much  to  excite  his  approbation,  and  much  to 
call  for  positive  dissent.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  man  is  a  free-trader  by  con- 
viction, he  approves  of  everything  said  by 
Mr.  Cobden  on  the  subject  of  our  naval  and 
military  establishments — or  that  because  he 
approves,  as  a  whole,  of  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  Government,  he 
is  eager  to  support  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  There  is  no  such  thing  now-a- 
days  as  thick-and-tbin  party- writing  of  the 
old  inveterate  stamp.  Right  or  wrong,  men 
once  stuck  to  their  parties — wrote  for  their 
parties — spoke  for  their  parties — voted  for 
their  parties.    Every  parliamentary  division 
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list  now  shows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  party.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to 
read  the  morning  papers  one  after  another 
without  a  profound  conviction  that  if  public 
writers  only  delivered  their  opinions  in  jour- 
nals of  whose  views  they  entirely  approve, 
there  ^uld  be  no  public  writing  at  all. 

If  a  man  being  a  free-trader  by  conviction, 
writes  protectionist  articles  for  pay,  he  does 
what  is  discreditable  to  himself  and  dbcredi- 
table  to  his  profession.  But  he  may  honora- 
bly and  conscientiously  write  in  a  protection- 
ist journal.  Some  of  our  conservative  journals 
have  recently  taken  the  most  liberal  views  of 
foreign  politics,  and  recognised  the  rights  of 
the  people  less  grud^ngly  than  others  which 
are  called  "  li^ral.  There  are  scores  of 
social  questions  treated  indifferently  by  jour- 
nals of  all  shades  of  opinion.  The  news- 
papers of  the  present  day  address  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  &  much  wider  range 
of  topics  than  those  of  the  last  generation. 
They  employ  more  writers ;  and  there  is  in- 
finitely more  scope  for  independent  writing. 
It  will  seldom  happen  in  these  days  that  a 
political  writer  will  not  be  able,  like  that 
eminent  publicist "  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis, 
without  wounding  his  paper,  conscien- 
tiously to  speak  his  own  mind."  It  will 
seldom  happen  that  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  sncriiice  a  profitable  connection  **  for  con- 
science* sake. '  He  must  be  very  unfortunate, 
indeed,  if  he  cannot  find  employment  for  his 
pen,  without  violating  his  principles,  in  the 
journal  with  which  circumstances  have  con- 
nected him.  There  are  very  few  modem 
instances  of  political  writers  prostituting 
themselves  for  hire.  A  few  there  may  be 
who  have,  conveniently  for  themselves,  no 
opinions  at  all,  and  are  ready  to  take  the 
shilling  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  be  of- 
fered. But  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
our  political  writers,  as  a  body,  are  honest, 
as  they  undeniably  are  able  ;  and  that  they 
are  no  more  venal,  because  they  are  paid, 
than  the  judge  who  is  paid  for  administering 
justice,  or  the  priest  who  is  paid  for  preach- 
ing the  gospel  and  visiting  the  sick. 

There  is  more  real  honesty  of  opinion,  we 
believe,  in  the  political  than  in  the  critical 
departments  of  the  periodical  press.  The 
influence  of  Paternoster  Row  is  more  or  less 
dominant  in  the  greater  number  of  newspa- 
per offices.  There  are  few  critic4il  journals 
which  could  exist  without  the  publishers' 
advertisements.  Publishers  must  be  propi- 
tiated, or  the  journals  will  starve:  hence  the 
general  laudatory  tone  of  the  periodica]  criti- 
cism of  the  day.    In  soooie  journals  it  will  be 


seen  that  undue  prominence  is  given  to  no- 
tices of  books  published  by  some  particular 
firm.  This  may  either  arise  from  some  direct 
proprietary  connection  between  the  publisher 
and  the  journal,  (there  is  less,  we  believe,  of 
this  than  there  formerly  wad,)  or  some  less  • 
palpable  relation  existing  between  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  book  and  the  editor  of  the  jour- 
nal: The  works  of  other  and  less  influential 
publishers  may  not  perhaps  be  treated  to 
"  smashing"  articles,  but  they  are  submitted 
to  the  more  painful  and  more  destructive  dis- 
cipline of  neglect,  and  are  either  damned  with 
famt  praise  or  passed  over  with  toUil  silence. 
That  books  should  be  noticed  very  hastily 
and  very  superficially  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
matter  of  necessity.  If  they  were  not  so 
treated,  the  greater  number  of  books  thai 
are  published  could  not  be  noticed  at  all. 

We  gladly  avow  our  belief — a  belief  based 
on  no  very  limited  experience — that  the  lite- 
rary profession  contains  many  honorable 
members,  who  would  on  no  account  express 
any  other  opinion  of  a  book  than  that  which 
they  conscientiously  entertain.  They  may 
dwell  more  emphatically  upon  the  merits 
than  the  defects  of  a  work  submitted  to  them 
for  criticism ;  but  in  this  they  may  only  carry 
out  their  ideas  of  the  true  vocation  of  the 
critic.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  very  much 
of  our  periodical  criticism  is  written  very 
heedlessly,  very  ignorantly,  with  no  sense  at 
all  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  judicial  func- 
tions assumed,  and  an  evident  reference  to 
anything  in  the  world,  rather  than  the  merits 
of  the  book.  Of  still  less  worth  is  the  great 
mass  of  our  musical  and  theatrical  criticism. 
We  have  little  space  to  dwell  upon  this  de- 
partment of  -our  subject ;  but  it  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  a  few  words  of  comment. 
There  are  many  men  in  London  in  receipt  of  ^ 
good  salaries  as  nlusical  and  theatrical  critics, 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  class,  there  are 
honest  and  competent  professors.  But  there 
is  no  department  of  literature  so  lightly  un- 
dertaken— none  upon  which  so  much  discre- 
dit is  thrown  by  the  lax  morality  which  dis*^ 
tinguishes  it.  A  foregone  determination  to 
wnte  up  one  theatre  and  to  write  down  ano- 
ther, often  accompanies  a  man  when  he  starts 
on  his  musical  and  dramatic  campaign  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season.  Since  the 
"Rival  Operas"  have  been  running  their 
rliinous  careers  in  London,  a  violent  partisan- 
ship has  been  discernible  in  the  criticisms  of 
the  newspaper  press.  How  the  services  of 
this  or  that  paper  have  been  engaged  to  do 
the  brigand  work  is  no  secret  with  the  ini- 
tiated.    The  least  disorediUble  means 
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ployed  is  a  liberal  grant  of  stalls  and  boxes 
to  newspaper  editors  and  critics.  Disguise 
these  proceedings  as  we  may,  it  will  still  ap- 
pear through  the  disguise,  that,  directly  or 
indirectly,  these  criticbms  are  bought.  Again, 
the  connection  which  in  many  cases  exists 
between  the  theatrical  critics  and  the  thea- 
tres, is  a  fertile  source  of  the  perversion  and 
suppression  of  critical  truth.  Many  of  the 
dramatic  critics  of  the  London  press  are 
themselves  dramatic  authors.  One  has  just 
brought  out  a  piece  at  one  house — another 
has  a  piece  coming  out,  or  in  the  manager's 
bands,  at  another.  A  third  has  had  a  play 
rejected  at  one  of  the  theatres,  or  has  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  manager,  or  is  connected  with 
some  actor  or  actress  who  has.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  initiated,  there  are  few  musical  and 
theatrical  criticisms  which  have  not  their 
private  histories  written  upon  the  face  of 
them.  To  the  uninitiated  this  one  thing  is 
mainly  apparent — that  the  criticism  is  not 
dbtinguished  by  the  highest  possible  tone. 
The  morality  of  the  acted*  piece  is  seldom  or 
never  touched  upon,  and  no  efforts  are  made 
to  secure  for  the  public  a  more  wholesome 
and  less  offensive  kind  of  dramatic  perform- 
ance than  those  which,  adapted  from  the 
French,  form  the  bulk  of  our  "  new  pieces" 
— ^pieces  of  which  the  interest  generally  cen- 
tres in  some  amorous  intrigue,  the  gulled 
father  or  deluded  husband  being  uniformly  re- 
presented as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt. 
There  has  been  something,  too,  in  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  very  much  of  our  recent  light  lite- 
rature, which  certainly  has  done  little  to  ele- 
vate the  popular  opinion  of  the  literary  pro- 
fession. We  think  that  some  abatement  of 
the  plague  is  now  perceptible,,  and  we  are 
devoutly  thankful  for  the  same.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  loathsome  literature  of  Holly  well 
Street — of  the  dreadful  corruption  which  is 
sold  wholesale  to  the  poor,  and  which  taints 
their  minds  more  surely  than  rotten  meat  and 
putrid  fish  taints  their  bodies.  We  pray 
God  that  the  efforts  now  being  made  by 
able  and  energetic  men  to  counteract  the 
malign  influence  of  these  conduits  of  pollu- 
tion, by  the  frequent  issue  of  cheap  and  at- 
tractive publications,  appealing  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people,  may  be  crowned  with 
success.  What  we  speak  of  here  is  a  less 
deleterious  kind  of  literature ;  but  one  which 
does  not  less  certainly  bring  the  literary  pro- 
fession into  disrepute.  If  it  be  less  offen- 
sive, it  on  that  account  finds  ingress  into 
places  which  open  indecency  and  immorality 
would  never  penetrate.  It  is  less  an  outrage 
upon  good  morals  than  upon  good  taste ;  but 


it  assuredly  does  not  indicate  a  very  refined 
State  of  the  moral  sense.  We  allude  to  the 
**  gentish!*  character  of  much  of  our  recent 
light  literature.  If  there  were  nothing  else 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  writ- 
ings, it  would  be  impossible  not  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  at  all  events,  he  write^  like  a 
gentleman.  There  are  many  ^*  popular 
writers'*  of  whom  the  same  cannot  be  said — 
whose  minds  appear  to  be  eternally  running 
on  ballet-girls  and  bailiffs — whose  talk  is  of 
casinos  and  green-rooms,  and  who  seldom 
or  never  touch  upon  good  society  without 
ridiculing  it.  These  writers  are  very  great 
upon  the  history  of  bill  transactions,  and  have 
a  world  of  facetiousness  wherewith  to  illus- 
trate the  sufferings  of  an  accommodating  ac- 
cepter left  in  the  lurch  by  a  slippery  friend. 
There  is  no  kind  of  "  doing"  and  "  bilking" 
with  which  they  do  not  betray  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance. The  agonies  of  gentlemen  pur- 
sued by  inexorable  creditors,  and  the  shifts 
and  expedients  of  those  who  have  less  hon- 
esty than  wit — the  escapades  of  some,  and 
the  dilemmas  of  other  embarrassed  individ- 
uals— are  portrayed  with  an  unmistakable 
gusto,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which 
looks  very  like  truth.  These  sketches  of 
society,  which  are  not  without  cleverness  of  a 
kind,  betray  so  close  an  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiarities  of  gentlemen  who  live  ''  on 
the  loose,"  that,  justly  or  unjustly,  people 
leap  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  sketcbers 
themselves  indulge  in  a  loose  way  of  life — 
that  they  are  more  at  home  in  taverns  and 
eating-houses  than  at  the  dinner-tables  of  re- 
spectable families ;  that  respectable  families 
indeed,  who  pay  their  bills,  keep  early  hours, 
and  go  to  church,  are  objects  of  ridicule  and 
aversion  to  them ;  that  they  greatly  prefer 
Greenwich  to  Clapham,  and  ballet-girls  to 
young  ladies ;  and  think  a  dance  at  a  casino 
a  more  rational  termination  of  the  day  than 
a  gathering  for  family  prayer.  Justly  or  un- 
justly, they  leap  to  the  conclusion,  that  men 
who  turn  so  grave  a  matter  as  debt  into  jest, 
and  find  an  endless  source  of  facetiousness  in 
dishonored  bills,  sit  rather  loosely  to  their 
pwn  liabilities,  and  despise  the  moral  obliga- 
tions which  bind  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Heaven  knows,  that  with  the  best  possible 
intentions,  it  is  often  hard  for  a  man  to  meet 
his  liabilities  ;  that  debts  often  accumulate  in 
spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  them  down ; 
that  literary  men,  like  others,  have  losses  and 
disappointments,  are  over-sanguine  in  their 
calculations  of  gain,  and  under-estimate  their 
necessary  expenditure ;  that  difficulties  will 
thicken  around  honest  and  industrious  men. 
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and  baffle  their  best  efforts  to  meet  tbeir  pe- 
cuniary engagements  ;  but  these  are  the  pains 
and  penalties,  the  sore  trials  and  afflictions  of 
life,  to  be  borne  as  bravely  as  we  may — and 
not  to  be  made  subjects  of  jest.  We  may 
look  with  pity  upon  literary  men  struggling 
against  debt ;  but  we  have  no  pity  f6r  Uiose 
who  treat  so  grave  a  matter  with  levity,  and 
see  only  in  broken  engagements  and  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  materials  for  a  face- 
tious sketch,  a  humorous  tale,  or  perhaps, 
for  a  "  screaming"  farce  at  one  of  the  minor 
theatres. 

Our  space  permits  us  only  to  glance  thus 
hastily  at  a  few  of  the  detenorating  circum- 
stances which  may,  perh^s,  influence  the 
general  opinion  of  the  character  of  literary 
men.  But  it  is  a  truth  beyond  all  contra- 
diction, say  what  we  may  of  the  light  esteem 
in  which  the  professors  of  literature  are  held 
by  society  at  large,  that  society  never  sets  its 
face  against  a  man  because  he  is  connected 
with  the  literature  of  his  country,  though  it 
smiles  on  and  welcomes  many  a  man  whom, 
but  for  such  connection,  it  would  never  cherish 
or  receive.  If  a  man  be  estimable  in  him- 
self; ifhefuUfil  worthily  his  social  duties; 
if  he  be  a  gentleman  in  his  feelings,  his  man- 
ners, his  conversation,  he  will  not,  we  repeat, 
be  welcomed  less,  but  more  readily  by  society, 
because  he  writes  books  or  reviews  them. 
We  reiterate  the  assertion,  because  there  is 
much  sickly  stuff  written,  in  the  present  day, 
about  the  neglect  of  literary  men.  Literary 
men  are  not  neglected  because  they  are  lite- 
rary men.  But  they  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  society  will  overlook  all  their  social  of- 
fences because  they  are  literary  men.  They 
have  no  right  to  demand  that  the  Shandons 
should  be  carried  from  the  prison-tavern  to 
Oaunt  House ;  or  that  the  Bludyers,  odorous 
of  the  spirits  and  water  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  editor's  copy  of  the  last  new 
novel,  should  be  invited  to  drink  champi^e 
with  Lord  Colchicum.  They  must  stand  or 
fall  on  their  own  merits ;  and  take  their 
chance  with  the  rest. 

A  word  now  before  we  conclude,  about 
the  profession  itself.  In  many  very  striking 
ways,  with  much  graphic  emphasis  of  expres- 
sion, has  it  time  after  time  been  said  by 
authors  of  repute,  that  literature  is  a  very 
good  ally,  but  a  very  bad  reliance — that  its 
earnings  may  "  help  out "  an  income,  but 
ought  not  to  be  one  s  income  in  itself.  In 
other  words,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
as  a  profession,  but  should  be  followed  by 
men  who  have  other  professions  to  occupy 
and  suppbrt  them.    Very  much  of  this  has 


been  uttered  in  bitterness  of  spirit ;  it  is  often 
the  voice  of  splenetic  unthankfulness,  and 
too  much  -stress  is  not  to  be  laid  upon  its 
utterances.  But  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
truth,  that  as  we  practise  it  now,  literature 
is  either  too  much  of  a  profession,  or  too  lit- 
tle. If  it  be  regarded  as  a  mere  adjunct  to 
other  more  recognized  vocations,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  men  neglect  their  proper  pro- 
fessions and  devote  themselves  mainly  to  the 
supplementary  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  he  avowedly  followed  as  a  profession,  it 
were  well  that  it  should  be  followed  more 
advisedly  and  deliberately — that  its  respon- 
sibilities should  be  duly  weighed  and  solemn- 
ly undertaken — and  that  it  should  be  pursued 
with  as  much  consistency  and  regularity  as 
any  other  learned  profession.  It  in  reality 
only  differs  from  other  professions  by  being 
open  to  the  whole  worldf.  There  are  no  lets 
and  hindrances  to  introition — no  articles  to 
be  subscribed — ^no  probationary  dinners  to 
be  eaten — no  examinations  to  be  undergone — 
no  qualifications  to  be  tested— ino  degrees  to 
be  taken — no  diplomas  to  be  granted,  before 
the  man  of  letters  begins  his  practice  and 
gathers  his  constituents  arouna  him.  All 
the  more  honorable,  therefore,  to  succeed  in 
it.  His  competitors  are,  or  may  be,  the 
world.  There  is  no  protection  for  him  to 
claim ;  tio  exclusiveness  to  defend  him  from 
an  overwhelming  array  of  rivals.  Any 
blatant  quack  who  can  find  a  printer  may 
jostle  him  on  the  road.  "I  left  no  calling 
for  this  idle  trade,"  said  Pope,  in  one  of  his 
bitter  satires;  but  all  sorts  of  callings  are 
left  for  it.  Soldiers  and  divines — lawyers 
and  physicians — all  kinds  of  decayed  and 
disabled  men  flock  towards  it  as  a  Bethesdit- 
pool,  wherein  they  may  heal  all  their  social 
diseases  and  re-establish  their  broken  for- 
tunes. Doubtless  this  does  not  enhance  the 
dignity  of  the  profession — but  it  increases 
the  difficulty  and  therefore  the  honor  of  suc- 
ceeding in  it.  It  is  hard  to  battle  it  out 
against  such  odds,  and  it  requires  some 
stamina  to  do  it.  But  the  more  advisedly  a 
man  enters  the  lists — the  more  deliberately 
he  braces  himself  up  for  the  encounter,  the 
better  are  his  chances  of  success.  Literature 
would  be  a  less  precarious  profession,  if^men  be- 
took themselves  to  it  with  greater  forethought* 
instead  of  straggling  into  it  by  chance. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  discourse  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  literature,  or  to  inquire  why 
of  many  professions  it  is  the  only  unrestrict- 
ed one — why,  although  more  injury  may  be 
done  by  a  false  teacher  through  the  press, 
than  by  a  false  preacher  in  the  pulpit»  or  <» 
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false  exponent  of  the  law,  or  an  ignorant 
practitioner  of  physic,  the  profession  and 
practice  of  literature  may  be  resorted  to  un- 
restrainedly by  any  quack  or  demirep  in  the 
country.  We  are  contented  to  take  the  evil 
irith  the  good  of  "  unlicensed  printing." 
But  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  profession 
of  literature  more  generally  recognized  as  a 
profession — we  should  be  ^lad  if  the  professors 
took  more  pains  to  exalt  it.  Take  it  for  all  in 
all,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  and  all  its  abuses, 
it  is  a  great,  a  noble,  and  a  delightful  pro- 
fession. It  has  pleasures,  ahd  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  its  own.  A  life  of  litera- 
ture is  not  all  bright  sky  and  warm  sunshine: 
but  how  much  of  both  there  is — how  much 
that  is  bright  and  genial  to  keep  the  heart 
warm  and  the  feelings  fresh,  and  to  make  a 
glory  in  shady  places.  In  the  midst  of  sick- 
ness and  sorrow  it  may  be  a  toil  and  a  trial 
— but  it  is  a  solace  too ;  perhaps  less  a  toil 
and  more  a  solace  than  any  other  profession, 
save  that  which  brings  a  man  immediately 
into  communion  with  his  Maker.  It  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  hard  to  work  invitA  Mi- 
neroA.  "  We  know,"  writes  Mr.  Thackeray, 
"  how  the  life  of  any  hack,  legal  or  literary, 
in  a  curacy,  or  in  a  marching  regiment,  or  at  a 
merchant's  desk,  is  full  of  routine  and  tedious 
description.  One  day's  labor  resembles  an- 
other much  too  closely.  A  literary  man  has 
often  to  work  for  his  friend  against  time,  or 
a^inst  his  will,  or  in  spite  of  his  health,  or 
of  his  indolence,  or  of  his  repugnance  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  called  to  exert  him- 
self, just  like  any  other  daily  toiler."  But 
no  worse  than  any  other  daily  toilers.  "  Pe- 
gasus," it  is  true,  **  often  does  his  work  with 
panting  sides  and  trembling  knees," — and 
not  seldom,  we  are  afraid,  does  he  pant  and 
tremble  by  reason  of  his  own  irregularities. 
"  There  is  no  reason,"  continues  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray, "  why  this  animal  should  be  exempt 
from  labor,  or  illness,  or  decay,  any  more 
than  any  of  the  other  creatures  of  God's 
world."  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  "  exempt  from  the  prose  duties  of  this 
daily -bread -wanting,  tax -paying  life,  and  not 
be  made  to  work  and  pay  like  their  neigh- 
bors." The  common  ills  of  life  beset  the 
literary  profession,  as  they  beset  all  others ; 
but  it  has  many  high  privileges  of  its  own. 


Men  generally  betake  themselves  to  it,  be- 
cause they  love  literature ;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  toil,  of  all  drudgery,  of  all  suffering,  how 
many  are  truthful  to  their  first  loves.  If  a 
man  pursues  his  vocation  worthily,  great  are 
its  gains  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life.  It  is 
no  small  thing  to  influence  public  opinion — 
to  guide  men  to  light  from  darkness,  to  truth 
from  error — to  inform  the  ignorant,  to  solace 
the  unhappy,  to  afford  high  intellectual  en- 
joyment to  the  few,  or  healthy  recreation  to 
the  many.  Of  all  professions,  worthily  pur- 
sued, it  is  the  least  selfish.  It  brings  the 
worker  for  his  daily  bread  into  constant  fel- 
Icfwship  and  communion  with  thousands  of 
his  fellow- creatures.  Thousands  are  indebted 
to  him  for  a  share  of  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  their  lives.  There  is  not  a 
moment  of  the  day  in  which  he  may  not, 
without  flattery,  encourage  the  belief  that 
some  eyes  are  fixed  and  some  understandings 
intent  upon  what  he  has  written — perhaps, 
that  hundreds  or  thousands  are  drinking  at 
his  well.  These  are  among  its  highest  pri- 
vileges. Of  its  mere  worldly  gains  we  have 
elsewhere  spoken.  These  are  not  so  scanty 
but  that  the  profession  of  literature  may  be 
prudently  adopted,  at  the  outset  of  life,  by 
men  whose  vocation  is  unmistakably  to  it. 
If  it  were  thoughtfully  and  designedly  en- 
tered, with  a  due  sense  of  its  risks  and  its 
responsibilities,  there  would  be  fewer  un- 
worthy professors.  As  it  is,  the  profession 
is  unjustly  called  to  account  for  what  in  no 
way  belongs  to  it — for  what  is  inherent  in 
the  natural  character  of  men,  who  abandon 
other  professions,  and  fling  themselves,  with 
all  their  irregularities,  into  the  courts  of  lite- 
rature. For  what  Mr.  Thackeray  has  writ- 
ten about  the  habits  of  literary  men,  the  pro- 
fession has  every  reason  to  be  grateful.  He 
has  not  spared  the  rod  ;  but  he  has  used  it 
in  a  loving  spirit.  We  do  not,  as  we  have 
shown,  agree  with  him  on  all  points ;  but 
we  do  concur  with  him  in  the  main — and  if 
the  points  of  difference  between  us  were 
many  more  than  they  are,  we  should  still  be 
assured  that  what  he  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  on  all  others,  has  been  dictated  by  the 
convictions  of  an  honest  and  manly  nature  ; 
and  that  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  and  Pen- 
dennis  is  no  more  a  flunkey  than  he  b  a  fool. 
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THE   LITERATURE    OF   WALES. 


Nearly  six  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  English  strength  finally  triumphed  over 
Welsh  bravery.  Various  and  alternate  had 
been  the  struggles,  victories  and  triumphs, 
of  the  two  nations.  King  Arthur,  Rhys 
ap  Tewdwr,  and  Owain  Gwynedd,  are 
names  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  this 
warfare.  Conquest  often  beamed  on  the 
Welsh  shield,  and  lighted  up  the  ranks  of  the 
sons  of  Cambria  ;  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  on 
the  plains  of  Brecknock,  the  sovereignty  of 
Wales  was  for  ever  laid  low,  and  the  last  of 
her  princes  slain  in  the  hour  of  retirement 
and  solitude.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  her  son,  Taliesyn,  "EiNer  a  folant,  ei 
hiaith  a  gad  want,  ei  tir  a  gollant  ond  gwyllt 
Walia^'— Their  God  they'll  adore,  their  lan- 
guage they'll  keep,  their  country  they'll  lose, 
except  wild  Wales. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  Wales  has  pro- 
duced no  individual  distinguished  in  the  first 
ranks  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  She  is 
thus  said  to  be  exceptional  to  the  other  three 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  England  has  pro- 
duced her  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Mil-  | 
ton,  Hobbes,  Butler,  Newton,  Locke,  and 
Paley ;  Scotland,  her  Maclaurin,  Adam  Smith, 
Stewart,  Brown,  Burns,  Campbell,  Scott, 
Jeffrey,  and  Chalmers  ;  Ireland,  her  Spencer, 
Boyle,  Burke,  Moore,  Curran,  and  Grattan ; 
while  Wales  lies  undistinguished  in  any  one 
of  the  walks  which  the  foregoing  names  illus- 
trate. The  observation,  we  fear,  is  too  well 
founded  in  the  main,  while  there  are  circum- 
stances in  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
Welsh  which  mitigate,  if  they  do  not  alto- 
gether remove,  the  aspersion  involved  in  the 
truism. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances,  is  the  nu- 
merical smallness  of  the  people.  The  Welsh 
nation,  even  in  the  reigns  of  King  Arthur, 
Owain  Gwynedd,  or  Hywel  Dda,  although 
occupying  territorially  a  larger,  space  than 
they  have  within  the  last  century,  were  thinly 
scattered  over  the  country  they  inhabited. 
In  those  times,  it  is  probable,  from  the  best 


accounts,  that  the  Welsh  population  never 
exceeded  2,000,000.  Their  number  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  was  911,321. 

Other  causes  being  equal,  the  probability 
of  the  rise  of  distingubhed  men  among  a 
small  nation  or  people  is  less  strong  than  in 
a  great  one.  This  probability  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numerical  power  of  the  two 
nations,  but  decreases,  and  more  forcibly,  as 
the  one  is  less  than  the  other.  In  other  words, 
the  relative  probability  of  the  rise  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  a  small  and  in  a  great  na- 
tion, is  not  in  the  ratio  of  their  numerical 
strength.  The  moral  and  political  cause  ex- 
isting in  a  great  nation  produce  different  re- 
sults than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere 
fact  of  its  numerical  superiority.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  moral  and  political 
causes  differ  in  the  quantum  of  productive 
power,  from  those  which  are  merely  numeri- 
cal, mathematical,  or  physical. 

The  political  circumstances  which  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  and  development  of 
great  attainments  appear  to  be  three — 1,  the 
existence  of  general  intelligence  in  the  com- 
munity ;  2,  of  academic  institutions  ;  and  3, 
of  wealth.  The  first,  or  the  existence  of 
general  intelligence  in  the  community,  is  fa- 
vorable to  mental  progress,  from  the  ad- 
vanced level  which  the  candidates  for  distinc- 
tion start  from  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  greater 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  reward,  ren- 
dered to  the  successful  competitors  by  such 
a  society.  The  existence  of  academic  institu- 
tions is  necessary  for  the  nurture  and  develop- 
ment of  the  talent  and  genius  of  the  nation ; 
while  none  of  these  advantages  can  exist,  in  any 
high  degree,  without  the  possession  of  wealth. 

The  three  circumstances  alluded  to  can 
only  exist  in  a  nation  somewhat  considerable. 
They  are  the  concomitants  and  attributes  of 
its  greatness ;  while  a  small  nation  is,  by  the 
import  of  the  terms,  not  possessed  of  them. 
Wales  is  in  the  latter  condition.  Whatever 
she  may  have  possessed,  or  possesses,  of 
the  advantages  alluded  to,  she  has  doly  in 
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miniature.    She  never  attained  to  naUonal 
greatness. 

The  second  circumstance  which  may  be 
mentioned  as  detrimental  to  the  mental  and 
social  progress  of  the  Welsh,  is  the  preva- 
lence of  their  language.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  have,  for  the  last 
century,  adopted  the  English  language.  So 
have  the  Irish.  But  not  so  with  the  Welsh  ; 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  alluded  to— 4klthough 
they  have  long  lost  their  country,  or,  at  least, 
independent  rule  over  it — they  retain  their 
language.  It  continues  to  be  the  medium  of 
intercourse  by  the  majority  of  the  Welsh 
people. 

Language  is  the  medium  for  the  commu- 
nication of  ideas.  The  language  of  a  peo- 
ple at  any  given  time,  is  a  true  test  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  civilization  which 
they  possess.  From  the  infancy  of  society, 
when  the  savage  utters  his  sounds,  and 
makes  his  signs,  to  communicate  his  wishes 
or  wants  to  his  fellow,  down  through  the  va- 
rious long  and  winding  ages  which  must 
elapse  before  that  same  society  reaches  the 
climax  of  civilization,  its  language,  for  the 
time  being,  is  a  never-failing  mdez  to  its  so- 
cial and  political  condition.  The  first  lan- 
guage of  a  people  is  that  of  sounds  and 
signs.  These  are  such  as  the  occasion  na- 
turally suggests.  At  first  they  are  unintel- 
ligible ;  but,  by  a  repetition  of  the  circum- 
stances, the  same  sound  or  sign  is,  by  com- 
mon consent,  employed  to  denote  the  same 
object  or  thing.  These  are  the  germs  of  lan- 
guage. At  fl'rst  language  only  described  ex- 
ternal and  material  objects.  It  afterwards 
reached  immaterial  things,  or  spiritual  and 
moral  objects.  The  process  of  the  forma- 
tion of  language  is  gradual,  and  obtains  on- 
ly by  slow  and  pamful  steps.  The  first 
words  must  have  been  those  which  described 
simple  external  objects — as  a  tree,  a  brook, 
or  a  cloud.  Even  general  terms,  descriptive 
of  external  objects — as  a  plain  or  a  forest — 
must  have  been  employed  before  any  language 
was  formed  expressive  of  mental  ideas.  And 
here,  again,  the  same  process  was  pursued : 
first,  simple,  mental  ideas  were  expressed ; 
then  these  were  put  together,  and  general 
terms  used.  The  language  of  a  society  or 
people  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  ideas 
and  objects  with  which  they  were  at  the 
time  conversant.  New  words  were  invented, 
and  the  vocabulary  of  the  people  or  nation 
extended,  as  from  time  to  time  they  coined 
new  ideas,  or  became  acquainted  with  fresh' 
objects.  Thus  langui^e,  like  most  terrestri- 
al things,  was  gradudly  formed :  first,  sim- 


ple objects  were  expressed  by  rude,  sim- 
ple words ;  then  general  ideas  were  commu- 
nicated by  appropriate  terms.  The  last  ef- 
forts of  the  faculty  of  language  must  have 
been  those  which  affixed  a  vocabulary  to  the 
abstract  sciences. 

The  Welsh  nation  retain  their  language 
until  the  present  day.  The  majority  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  people  have  long  abandon- 
ed theirs,  and  have  adopted  the  English. 
The  last  has  been  for  centuries  the  language 
of  the  learned  and  scientific  in  this  kingdom, 
and  the  depository  of  their  discoveries  and 
works.  It  is  the  language  which  has  led  the 
learning  and  civilization  of  the  empire.  The 
natives  of  the  Principality  were  therefore,  by 
their  own  institutions,  placed  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position,  compared  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  race 
after  learning  and  fame. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  re- 
ferred to,  the  Principality  has  produced 
names  that  rank  high  in  the  annsils  of  dis- 
tinction. In  poetry  we  find  a  Taliesyn,  a 
Dafydd  an  Gwilym,  and  a  Williams  of  Pan- 
tycelyn  ;  in  general  literature,  a  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  firs.  Rhys  and  Pughe;  in  lan- 
guages, a  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  Jones,  and 
a  Williams ;  in  natural  science,  a  Pennant ; 
in  law,  a  Powell,  a  Richards,  and  a  Kenyon  ; 
and  in  the  terrible  art  of  war,  a  Syr  David 
Gam,  a  Picton,  and  a  Nott.  These  are  names, 
some  of  which  stand  at  the  summit  of  the 
walks  which  they  pursued,  while  the  others 
hold  an  honorable  place  in  thed  ages  of  fame. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  what  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Welsh  literature?  The 
question,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  yet 
had  a  complete  solution. 

Mi>Macaulay  has  justly  observed,  "Na- 
tions, like  individuals,  first  perceive,  and  then 
abstract.  They  advance  from  particular  im- 
ages to  general  terms.  Hence,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  an  enlightened  society  is  philosophi- 
cal— that  of  a  half- civilized  people  is  poeti- 
cal." Without  implying  that  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple are  not  as  civilized,  in  the  general  accept- 
ation of  the  term,  as  their  neighbors,  we  still 
think  that  their  literature  is  more  poetical 
thai>  philosphical — more  descriptive  than  sci- 
entific. Tne  poets  of  Wales  are  more  nume- 
rous than  h^r  philosophers  or  men  of  sci- 
ence, as  their  productions  are  certainly  of 
greater  excellence.  Her  poetry  can  compete 
with  the  best  productions  of  the  English  or 
Scottish  muse ;  and,  if  it  should  ever  be  the 
glory  of  the  Welsh  language  (as  it  is  of  its 
classic  predecessors  of  Greece  and  Rome)  to 
be  Btuoied  and  acquired  a  century  after  it 
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shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  the 
toil  will  be  undergone  by  those  alone  who 
would  wish  to  explore  the  treasures  left  by 
her  bardic  sons. 

A  love  for  poetry  has  characterized  the 
Welsh  people  from  the  earliest  period.  An 
order  of  the  Druidical  priests  were  bards, 
and  their  poetry  exercised  a  potent  spell  over 
the  multitude.  The  Welsh  chieftians  had 
each  his  bard,  who  delighted  his  lord  with 
songs  of  love  and  victory  in  times  of  peace, 
and  accompanied  him  in  war.  On  the  latter 
occasion,  the  bard's  service  was  no  mean  one ; 
he  recited  to  the  army  the  triumphs  of  their 
forefathers  on  less  auspicious  days,  and  in- 
cited them  to  similar  deeds.  The  effect  was 
often  magical.  Aroused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
narration  of  their  fathers'  achievements,  the 
army  often  rushed  impetuously  to  battle,  and 
secured  the  triumph.  But  in  a  season  of  ca- 
lamity, did  Gray's  bard  sing — 

**  On  dreary  Avon's  shore  they  lie." 

We  think  the  two  grand  characteristics  of 
Welsh  poetry  are  power  and  pathos.  The 
poetry  of  Wales  may  better  compare  with 
that  of  England  in  Sbakspeare's  age,  than  of 
any  later  period.  There  is  a  license  of  idea 
and  language  allowed  in  both,  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  more  philosophic  and 
advanced  epoch.  This  is  a  common  remark 
as  applied  to  the  earlier  poets  of  England, 
and  therein  consisted  the  power  of  their  verse. 
Homer  and  Sha^kspeare  both  lived  in  the  ear- 
lier ages  of  civilization,  and  they  are  the  two 
monarchs  of  poetical  power.  The  later  po- 
ets of  England  excel  in  accuracy  of  concep- 
tion and  beauty  of  style,  in  harmonious  ver- 
6i6cation  and  chasteness  of  thought ;  yet 
they  are  wanting  in  all  the  grander  elements 
of  poetry — in  all  those  qualities  which  in- 
spire the  deepest  emotions  of  terror,  horror, 
pity,  hatred,  and  love.  The  one  is  beautiful, 
the  other  is  sublime ;  the  one  is  pleasing,  the 
other  is  majestic.  As  the  nation  has  been 
advancing  in  science  and  the  arts,  poetry  has 
been  declining  in  sublimity  and  power.  The 
culture  of  the  understanding  weakens  the  ef- 
forts of  imagination ;  the  strengthening  of 
the  judgment  deadens  the  passions.  A  peo- 
ple not  far  advanced  in  mental  attainments 
delight  in  those  strong  masculine  pictures  of 
nature  and  man,  which  their  poets  and  ora- 
tors create ;  while  those  nations  which  have 
reached  higher  culture  would  be  displeased 
rather  than  gratified  by  such  exhibitions,  and 
value  more  perfect,  though  le3s  forcible,  im- 


ages— more  accurate,  though  less  grand, 
workmanship.  Poetry  therefore  flourishes 
most  in  the  earlier  ages  of  society,  while  later 
times  are  dedicated  more  to  philosophical  re- 
search. 

By  power  in  poetry  is  meant  that  quality 
which  produces  great  effect.  The  aphorism 
is  no  less  true  in  morals  than  physics,  that 
like  causes  produce  like  effects.  The  result 
is  always  commensurate  with,  and  similar  to, 
the  means  which  brought  it  to  pass.  That 
poetry,  therefore,  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing great  effect  has  power.  This  quality 
eminently  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Wales. 
It  is  also  characteristic  of  the  language  ;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  a  combination  of  power 
in  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  A  stranger  witnessing  the 
powerful  effects  of  a  Welsh  oration  or  ser- 
mon, would  be  perplexed  to  discover  the 
cause  of  so  much  enthusiasm.  The  explana- 
tion we  have  before  given.  The  language, 
learning,  and  ideas  of  the  people,  have  not 
yet  passed  the  poetical  cycle  in  the  hbtory  of 
nations. 

Perhaps  the  quality,  which,  beyond  all 
others,  characterizes  the  poetry  of  Wales,  is 
pathos.  The  Welsh  people  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  in- 
tense feeling.  The  same  remark  is  applica- 
ble to  all  the  Celtic  races.  The  French  and 
Irish  people  share  the  quality  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  Saxon  and  the  Gaelic  tribes 
are  more  characterized  by  strength  of  judg- 
ment and  power  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  so- 
lidity of  character  and  determination  of  pur- 
pose ;  while  the  Celts  are  distinguished  by 
more  vivid  imagination,  more  brilliant  wit, 
finer  taste,  and  deeper  pathos.  These  con- 
stitute the  poetical  element. 

The  religious  poetry  of  Wales  bears  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  any  other,  and 
into  its  channels  has  the  Welsh  poet  poured 
his  richest  gifts.  Here  he  has  breathed  his 
divinest  song.  In  chasteness  of  style,  happy 
illustration,  tender  pathos,  as  well  as  devout 
feeling,  the  religious  poetry  of  the  Principality 
much  excels  any  collection  in  the  English 
language,  not  excepting  that  of  Watts.  But 
the  acknowledged  prince  in  this  department 
is  William  Williams,  of  Pantycelyn.  His 
hymns  are  unapproachable  for  animated  de- 
votion and  pathos.  Much  of  their  interest 
is  necessarily  lost  in  translation.  The  follow- 
ing are  selected  by  way  of  example.  We 
omit  the  original,  in  deference  to  the  igno- 
rance of  our  English  readers : — 
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^  Babers  waters  are  so  bitter, 

There  is  naught  hot  weeping  still, 
Zion's  haVps,  so  sweet  and  tuneful. 

Do  my  heart  with  rapture  till : 
Bring  Uiou  us  a  joyful  gathering 

From  the  dread  captivity. 
And  until  on  Zion*s  mountain 

Let  there  be  no  rest  for  me. 

**  In  this  land  I  am  a  stranger. 

Yonder  is  my  native  home, 
Far  beyond  the  stormy  billows, 

Where  sweet  Canaan^s  hillocks  gloom ; 
Tempests  wild  from  sore  temptation 

Did  my  vessel  long  detain, 
Speed,  oh !  gentle  eastern  breezes. 

Aid  me  soon  to  cross  this  main.'* 


"  Had  i  but  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

To  regions  afar  I'd  repair. 
To  Nebo's  high  summit  would  rove, 

And  look  on  a  country  more  fair, 
Mv  eyes  gazing  over  the  flood, 

Vd  spend  the  remainder  of  life 
Beholding  the  Saviour  so  good. 

Who  for  sinners  expired  in  strife." 


"  Once  I  steered  through  the  billows, 

On  a  dark,  relentless  night, 
Stripped  of  sail — the  surge  so  heinous, 

And  no  refuge  within  sight. 
Strength  and  sKill  alike  were  ended. 

Naught  but  sinking  in  the  tide, 
While  amid  the  gloom  appeared, 

Bethlehem's  star  to  be  my  guide." 

"  Fix,  0  Lord,  a  tent  in  Goshen, 

Thither  come,  and  there  abide. 
Bow  thyself  from  light  celestial. 

And  with  sinful  man  reside. 
Dwell  in  Zion,  there  continue. 

Where  the  holy  tribes  ascend  ; 
Do  not  e'er  desert  thy  people,  • 

Till  the  world  in  names  shall  end." 

A  short  account  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  earlier  bards  of  Wales  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  our  readers,  and  will  form  an  ap- 
propriate supplement  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready said. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time  and  celebrity, 
was  Aneurin.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh 
chieftain,  and  was  born  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  early  bred  to 
the  use  pf  arms,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  which  was  fought 
between  the  Welsh  and   the   Saxons,  but 

E roved  disastrous  to  the  Welsh  and  particu- 
irly  to  our  bard.     He  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  consigned  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  lan-^ 
ffuished  a  considerable  time  in  chains,  but, 
being  rescued  by  the  instrumentahty  of  Ce- 


nau,  a  son  of  the  venerable  bard,  Lly  warch 
Hen,  he  retired  to  South  Wales,  and  took 
refuge  at  Cado^'s  College,  at  Llancarvan, 
where  he  remamed  many  years,  and  com- 
posed his  principal  poem,  **  The  Gododin." 
This  is  a  production  of  the  martial  strain,  and 
is  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Cattraeth.  The 
death  of  this  poet  occurred  about  the  year 
570,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  blow  from  the 
axe  of  an  assassin. 

The  greatest  of  the  ancient  Welsh  bards 
was  Taliesyn.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
respecting  the  precise  time  of  his  birth,  but 
the  best  accounts  place  it  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century.  His  early  history 
savors  of  romance.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
was  discovered,  soon  after  his  birth,  in  a 
fishing  weir  on  the  coast  of  Cardigan,  be- 
longing to  Gwyddno,  a  petty  prince  of  that 
country,  and  was  found  there  in  a  basket,  or 
coracle,  like  Moses,  by  some  fishermen,  who 
carried  him  to  Gwyddno,  whose  only  son, 
Elfin,  took  him  under  his  protection.  Whether 
this  account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
Taliesyn  was  a  native  of  this  part  of  Wales, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
Gwyddno  and  Elfin.  Among  his  works  is  a 
poem  entitled  '*  The  Consolation  of  Elfin,"  in 
which  the  latter  is  gratefully  eulogized  for 
his  patronage  of  the  young  bard.  After 
spending  some  time  at  the  College  of  Cadog, 
in  South  Wales,  where  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Aneurin,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
tired to  Carnarvonshire,  and  to  have  died 
about  the  year  570. 

The  productions  of  this  bard  are  nume- 
rous, and  of  them  about  eighty  poems  remain. 
They  comprise  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  are, 
for  the  most  part,  religious,  historical,  and 
elegiac.  His  creed  appears  to  have  been  a 
compound  of  Druidism  and  Christianity. 
Even  at  this  early  period  the  latter  was 
much  cultivated  among  the  Welsh. 

We  now  arrive  at  an  individual  as  eminent 
in  war  as  in  poetry — Lly  warch  Hen,  or  Lly- 
warch  the  Aged.  He  was  descended  4fom 
a  long  line  of  princes,  or  military  chieftains, 
who  had  formerly  exercised  supreme  rule 
over  the  whole  island.  He  was  early  trained 
to  arms ;  for  which  he  had  frequent  occasion 
in  the  many  wars  which  then  occurred  be- 
tween the  Welsh  and  Saxons.  We  find  him, 
like  Aneurin,  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cat- 
traeth, the  fatal  result  of  which  drove  him  to 
flight.  He  is  supposed  to  have  spent  much 
of  his  subsequent  life  at  Pengwern,  or 
Shrewsbury,  the  seat  of  Cynddylan,  then 
Prince  of  Powys.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  bereft  of  this  refuge,  as  we  find 
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him  in  his  sonnets  bewailing  his  wretched 
condition  and  hard  fate.  He  is  recorded  to 
have  died  at  a  great  age,  some  accounts  say 
150  years,  at  Llanvor  near  Bala,  in  Merio- 
nethsliire ;  his  eleven  sons  having  been  pre- 
viously slain  in  battle. 

Twelve  poems,  the  production  of  this  bard, 
are  extant.  Six  of  them  are  historical,  the 
others  moral  and  miscellaneous;  but  all  are 
deeply  tinged  with  the  bitterness  and  melan- 
choly which  appear  to  have  formed  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  venerable  bard*s  own  his- 
tory. 

For  several  centuries,  we  find  no  bard  of 
note  whose  works  are  extant,  until  we  come 
to  Dafydd  ap  Gwilymi  who  has  been  styled 
the  Petrarch  of  Wales.  He  was  born  at  a 
place  called  Bro  Gynin,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanbadarn-fawr,  Cardiganshire,  about  the 
year  1340,  and  was  illustriously  descended 
on  each  line  of  parentage.  After  a  desultory 
youth,  we  find  him,  at  an  early  age,  living  at 
Maesaleg,  in  Monmouthshire,  enjoying  the 
hospitality  and  friendship  of  IvorHael,  a  near 
relative  of  his  father.  He  appears  so  far  to 
have  won  the  confidence  of  his  patron,  as  to 
have  been  appointed  his  steward,  and  also 
instructor  of  his  only  daughter.  A  mutual 
attachment  was,  however,  the  consequence 
of  the  latter  position,  which  grew  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  necessitate  the  separation  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  young  lady  was  re- 
moved to  a  convent  in  the  island  of  Anglesey. 
She  was  followed  by  Dafydd,  who  entered 
the  service  of  a  neighboring  monastery,  in 
a  menial  capacity,  and  consoled  himself  by 
composing  poetry  in  praise  of  his  fair  one. 
The  suit  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  chief  bard  of  Glamorgan.  His 
poetical  reputation  made  him  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  festivals  which,  in  those  days, 
were  very  common  in  the  mansions  of  the 
Welsh  gentry.  His  latter  years  were  spent 
in  his  native  parish  of  Llanbadarn-fawr, 
where  he  died  about  the  year  1400.  He 
was  bulled  at  Ystrad  Flur,  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan ;  and  a  kindred  spirit  has  placed 
the  following  lines  over  his  grave : — 

( Translation.) 

"Gwilym,  blessed  by  all  the  nine, 

Slecp'st  thou  then  beneath  this  tree ; 
'Neath  this  yew,  whose  foliage  fine 

Shades  alike  thy  sool  and  thee. 
Mantling  yew-tree,  he  lies  near, 

Gwilym,  Tcivi's  nightingale ; 
And  his  song  too  slumbers  here, 

Tuneless  ever  through  the  vale." 

The   works    of   this  poet    which    have 
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reached  us  are  numerous,  exceeding  260 
poems.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  domes- 
tic and  pacific  ;  but  the  whole  are  sprightly, 
figurative,  and  bold,  and  are  enriched  by  a 
vein  of  tender  pathos.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent translat^n  of  his  Poems,  by  A.  J. 
Johnes,  published  by  Hooper,  Pall  Mall,  in 
1834. 

We  have  now  commemorated  the  chief  of 
the  ancient  bards  of  Wales.  Others  were, 
doubtless,  their  peers,  whose  productions 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  of  beins; 
rescued  from  oblivion.  In  all  sublunary  hX- 
fairs,  a  few  only  gain  the  fame  and  prizes, 
while  the  multitude  are  consigned  to  obscu- 
rity. In  the  distribution  of  human  rewards, 
there  is  often  great  injustice,  and  the  adage 
is  constantly  exemplified,  that  the  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but 
time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all. 

Of  the  mpdern  jl^ts  of  Wales,  a  host  may 
be  named.  Among  these  are  Gwilym  Ddu, 
Goronwy  Owain,  Williams  of  Panlycelyn, 
Dewi  Wyn,  Daniel  Ddu,  lolo  Morgan wg, 
Gutyn  Peris,  G.  Cawrdaf,  Gwallter  Mechain, 
Bardd  Nantglyn,  and  Gwilym  Caledfryn.  In 
their  effusions  may  be  found  passages  of  sub- 
limity, and  beauty  worthy  of  comparison  with 
the  poetry  of  any  age  or  country ;  but  the 
limited  prevalence  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  prevents  them  being  known 
and  appreciated  as  extensively  as  they  de- 
serve. To  the  Welshman,  however,  they 
are  precious,  and  often  solace  his  hours  of 
pain,  solitude,  or  fatigue.  Frequently  are 
their  strains  heard  enlivening  the  cottage 
of  the  peasant,  and  echoing  among  the 
hills  of  Gwalia. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  glance  at  the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Welsh) 
language. 

Tlie  two  great  characteristics  of  the  Welshi 
language  are  power  and  expressiveness-.  la 
these  particulars  it  may  compete  with  the 
original  languages,  and  is  superior  to  any  of 
the  derivative  tongues.  Itself  is  an  original 
language,  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  of  liv- 
vas  European  tongues.  It  may  want  the  ar- 
tincial  arrangement,  the  finished  structure 
and  polish,  of  many  living  languages,  but  in. 
force  and  expression  it  transcends  most  of  the- 
old  and  all  the  modern  tongues. 

For  some  two  thousana  years  this  lan- 
guage has  been  spoken  by  the  Welsh  pjeople 
m  this  island  ;  yet,  ever  since  the  conquest 
of  the  Welsh  by  the  Saxons,  the  language 
of  the  former  has  been  gradually  on  the 
wane,  while  that  of  the  latter  has  been  ex- 
tending its  limits.    The  declension  of  the- 
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former  is  as  rapid  at  the  present  as  at  any 
former  period ;  and  from  the  great  strides 
taken  by  the  English  language  in  our  own 
day,  with  the  establishment  of  railway  and 
other  improved  means  of  communication, 
now  connecting  and  i^ntifying  the  Principal- 
ity with  the  sister  country,  we  prophesy  a 
adll  more  rapid  consumption  for  the  Welsh 
tongue.  At  no  very  distant  day  it  may  live 
only  in  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  country. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  extinction  of 
their  language  would  be  any  very  great  loss 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Wales.  The  existence 
of  two  languages  among  the  subjects  of  the 
same  crown,  and  tributary  to  the  same  laws, 
k  an  unmixed  evil.  The  division  in  language 
effects  a  division  in  more  important  relations. 
It  preserves  and  fosters  the  animosity  and 
rancor  of  different  races,  perpetuates  feud 
and  national  strife,  and  in  effect  ploughs  up 
the  good  feeling  and  friendly  intercourse  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  kingdom.  It  re- 
stricts the  social  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  people,  besides  being  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  Welsh  in  depnving  them  of 
the  advantages  exclusively  derivable  from 
the  possession  of  an  adequate  knowledge 
oi  the  English  tongue. 

The  latter  is  the  emporium  of  the  best 


works  and  latest  discoveries  in  science  and 
art,  besides  being  the  language  of  the  laws 
and  literature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
avenue  to  distinction,  preferment,  and  power. 
The  Welshman  who  is  conversant  only 
with  his  vernacular  tongue,  is,  therefore,  un- 
der great  and  weighty  disadvantages  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  of  the  objects  of  life. 
The  abolition  of  that  language,  therefore, 
how  repugnant  soever  to  the  feelings  and 
long-cherished  associations  of  the  Welshman, 
would  be  to  him  the  neatest  boon.  It  also 
follows,  that  its  retention  obstructs  the  pro- 
gress of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality 
in  all  the  higher  developments  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship,  but  with  an  earnest  wish  for  their 
advancement,  do  we  record  these,  it  may  be, 
unpleasant  convictions. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  won 
a  prize  at  a  late  Eisteddvod ;  the  adjudicator 
being  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Williams,  and 
the  donor  of  the  prize,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  whom  the  essay  is,  by  permission  of  the 
Queen,  dedicated.  It  appears  to  be  a  careful 
compilation,  and  clearly  written,  although 
wanting  in  philosophical  analysis  and  poeti- 
cal sympathies. 
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The  Times  Printing  Machine. — At  the 
institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  E.  Cowper 
gave  in  his  paper  on  the  Times  Printing  Ma- 
4S'hine ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1850,  the  Timea  and  Supplement 
contained  72  columns,  or,  17,500  lines,  made 
up  of  upwards  of  a  million  pieces  of  type,  of 
wnich  matter  about  two- fifths  were  written, 
composed,  and  corrected  after  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  Supplement  was  sent  to 
press  at  7  50  p.  m.,  the  first  form  of  the 
paper  at  4  15  a.  m.,  and  the  second  form  at 
4  45  A.  M. ;  on  this  occasion,  7,000  papers 
were  published  before  6  15  a.  m.,  21,000 
papers  before  7  80  a.  m.,  and  34,000  before 
h  45  A.  M.,  or  in  about  four  hours.     The  ^ 


greatest  number  of  copies  ever  printed  in 
one  day  was  54,000,  and  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  printing  in  one  day's  publication  was 
on  the  first  of  March  1848,  when  the  paper 
used  weighed  7  tons,  the  weight  usually 
required  being  4  1-2  tons ;  the  surface  to  be 
printed  every  night,  including  the  Supple- 
ment, was  30  acres;  the  weignt  of  the  fount 
of  type  in  constant  use  was  7  tons,  and  110 
compositors  and  25  pressmen  were  constantly 
employed.  The  whole  of  the  printing  at  the 
Jlfnes  office  was  actually  performed  by  three 
of  Applegath  and  Cowper's  four-cylinder 
machines,  and  two  of  Applegath's  new  verti- 
cal cylinder  machines. 
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Most  readers  have  heard  of  Charles  Car-  I 
roll,  of  Carrollton,  the  latest  surviver  of  the 
patriotic  signers  to  the  declaration  of  Ameri- 
can independence. 

He  left  Ireland  for  America  with  his  father 
when  a  child,  and  was  an  active  patriot  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1776.  His  brother,  two 
years  older  than  himself,  remained  in  Dublin 
to  complete  his  education  at  the  university, 
and  came  to  the  bar  in  due  course.  This 
elder  brother,  like  Don  O'Brien  or  Don 
O'Connor,  was  a  lineal  descendant  from,  and 
heir  apparent  to,  the  crumbled  throne  of 
some  old  Irish  king,  and  was  known  as  Don 
O'Carroll  ;  which  said  Don  and  O  he  dofifed 
on  going  to  Virginia — as  he  did  in  1796,  to 
escape  the  storm  of  rebellion  which  he  then 
foresaw  lowering  over  his  ill-fated  country. 
The  Don  invested  considerable  money  in 
a  large  landed  estate  lying  some  sixty  miles 
from  Richmond,  the  same  being  no  less 
than  four  miles  square,  and  containing  10,240 
acres.  This  estate  descended  to  an  only  son, 
Major  Carroll,  with  whose  history  I  am  more 
immediately  concerned.  This  gentleman,  like 
his  father  before  him,  had  been  bred  to  the 
university  and  to  the  bar  ;  but,  like  many  of 
the  patricians  of  Virginia,  such  as  Randolph, 
Pay  ton,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  he  thought 
it  dabbling  in  dirty  water  to  pmctise  at  the 
courts  ;  and  to  touch  a  fee  with  a  brief  he 
had  deemed  pollution  to  his  fingers.  The  man- 
sion house  on  this  estate,  like  most  of  the 
mansions  in  Virginia,  stood  at  least  two  miles 
from  the  main  road ;  and  the  estate  being 
seven  miles  from  any  town,  the  major  was 
not  in  general  thronged  with  company,  al- 
though his  disposition  was  essentially  social 
and  companionable. 

When  I  knew  him  in  1880,  a  more  jovial, 
generous,  and  noble  soul  never  animated 
mortal  clay  ;  and  I  see  in  fancy  at  this  mo- 
menitthe  twinkle  of  his  half-ironical,  and 
more  than  half-benevolent  eye,  as  lighted  up 
by  anecdote  or   inspired  by  hock,  though 


perchance  the  wayward  vicissitudes  x)f  twen- 
ty years — since  elapsed — may  have  dimmed 
that  eye,  as  they  have  mine. 

The  major  had  a  few  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter, proper  here  to  be  noted  for  a  better 
understanding  of  what  follows.  He  was  an 
active  sportsman,  being  out  almost  daily 
with  his  saddle-horse,  rifle,  pointers,  and  grey- 
hounds. Occasionally  a  deer  fell  in  hb  way, 
while  pacing  through  his  own  forests ;  or,  if  the 
deer  were  too  chary  to  cross  his  path,  then 
ducks,  pheasants,  and  wild  turkey  came  not 
amiss,  so  the  major  got  a  shot  from  his  sad- 
dle. Gatne  of  some  kind  always  appeared 
at  his  table  ;  but  whether  he  killed  it  all,  or 
a  part  of  it  was  procured  by  his  negroes,  I 
never  thought  proper  to  inquire,  as  the  ma- 
jor was  a  little  jealous  of  his  rifle  celebrity. 
He  had  another  peculiarity ;  being  ultra-dem- 
ocratic in  his  political  views,  he  abominated 
slavery  in  the  abstract,  though  he  was  the 
owner  of  800  slaves,  beleaguering  his  immense 
plantation  ;  so,  compromising  with  his  con- 
science, he  would  keep  no  slave-driver,  or 
"  whip,"  as  that  functionary  is  called  "  down 
the  south."  To  supply  the  place  of  this 
flesh-bruiser,  the  major  had  selected  from  his 
live  stock  a  tall,  broad-faced,  benevolent, 
laugh-and-be-fat  old  negro  fiddler,  and  in- 
stalled him  generalissimo  over  his  curly* 
headed  brethren.  This  appointment,  smadc- 
ing  of  humanity  in  the  major,  was  most  ac- 
ceptable to  his  stock,  inasmuch  as  Sambo 
himself,  the  overseer,  being  more  fond  of  fun 
and  frolic  than  of  hard  work,  it  was  well  un- 
derstood that  he  would  be  considerate  of  kin- 
dred flesh  and  blood  placed  under  him.  This 
was  so  :  feasts  of  roast  pig  and  hominy, 
dances  upon  the  green  by  moonlight,  pitch- 
ing quoits,  and  such  like  fun,  were  very  fre- 
quent ;  and  a  more  happy  squad  of  jolly  souls 
could  nowhere  be  found  than  on  the  major's 
demesne,  and  among  his  colored  gentry. 
Despite  all  this — tobacco  commanding  a  fair 
pricOi  and  the  land  teeming  with  maiie 
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spontaneously — the  year  was  brought  round 
with  very  little  defalcation,  not  amounting  to 
a  greater  sum  than  was  sported  away  by  the 
major  at  the  neighboring  race-courses.  An- 
other characteristic  pertained  to  the  major  ; 
lacking  a  full  supply  of  polished  and  polite 
company;  such  as  his  education  and  former 
habits  qualified  him  for,  he  sometimes  made 
shift  to  supply  the  vacuum  by  unique  charac- 
ters falling  in  his  way.  Schoolmasters,  briefless 
lawyers,  poor  scholars,  music-masters,  strolling 
lecturers  and  pipers,  and  even  Yankee  pedlers, 
always  found  a  ready  welcome  at  the  major's 
well-stored  mansion  ;  and  if  he  found  in  his 
guest  a  genius,  an  original,  or  a  droll  fellow, 
the  host  would  always  contrive  to  detain  the 
sojourner  a  few  weeks,  and  even  months,  to 
supply  the  lack  of  more  elile  company.  Such 
tiras  the  fascination  of  the  major  s  conversa- 
tion, and  so  delicate  and  considerate  was  he 
to  anticipate  all  the  wants  of  his  guests,  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  break  away  from 
him  unless  one  absolutely  ran  away.  . 

Whatever  the  rank  or  vocation  of  his  guest, 
the  major  '  placed  him  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  himself. 

They  must  ride  out  together  on  equally 
noble  steeds,  caparisoned  alike ;  have  equally 
good  rifles,  a  joint  and  several  command  over 
the  hounds  ;  and  if  the  dress  of  the  traveler 
was  not  adapted  to  the  sport  in  hand,  the 
lack  was  instantly  supplied  from  the  major's 
redundant  wardrobe. 

I  have  known  him  thus  to  ride  out,  side  by 
sid^,  hand  and  glove,  cheek-by-jowl,  with  a 
dancing-master,  when  the  poor  artist  with 
scarcely  a  shirt  to  his  back  was  rigged  out 
like  a  showy  'squire,  with  the  major's  best 
suit  on  him. 

Thus  much  have  I  thought  fit  to  speak  of 
Major  Carroll,  who,  though  in  fact  a  major- 
seneral  in  the  Virginian  Militia  at  the  time  I 
knew  him,  would  never  answer  to  the  higher 
title,  because  he  said  "  major"  was  a  more 
euphonious  word  to  his  ear  than  general. 

One  word  of  his  family.  Madam  Carroll 
was  a  most  accomplished  lady  of  the  refined 
aristocracy  of  Virginia  ;  and  though  of  high 
birth,  brilliant  intellect,  and  finished  educa- 
tion, she,  like  the  patrician  ladies  of  the 
south  generally,  was  simple  as  a  child  in  her 
manners,  and  as  kind  and  benevolent  in  her 
disposition  as  the  love  of  God  and  man  filling 
her  heart  could  make  her. 

They  had  but  one  child — a  lovely  daugh- 
ter— ^Laura  I  think  they  called  her — who, 
when  I  first  siw  her,  in  1 830,  had  but  just  en- 
tered her  teens  ;  yet,  from  a  sylph-like  form, 
bright  intelligent  eyes,  graceful  movements, 


and  most  engaging  countenance,  I  doubted 
not  that  after  a  few  y%ars,  when  she  should 
come  to  woman's  estate,  she  would  be  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  a  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished young  lady.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  my  prophecy  was  more  than  realized; 
Laura  Carroll  having  become  the  most  love- 
ly girl  in  Virginia.  Reader!  thou  knowest 
not  how  much  this  imports,  if  thou  hast 
never  traveled  over  Virginia,  where  the 
young  ladies  in  general  are  beautiful  as  the 
houris,  and  as  accomplished  as  the  Athenian 
graces.     So  much  for  the  family. 

Now,  kind  reader,  go  with  me  seven  hun- 
dred miles  from  Major  Carroll's  domains, 
away  "down  east,"  and  I  will  introduce 
thee  to  a  **  Yankee  pedler." 

Poor  widow  Brown  lived  in  the  suburbs  of 
Boston ;  and  a  hard  struggle  had  she  with 
adverse  fortune  to  maintam  and  rear  up  six 
children  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  having 
been  left  penniless  by  a  spendthrift  husband. 
Ralph,  her  youngest  child,  was  the  pet-one 
of  the  flock  (of  course  a  prodigy  of  genius) — 
sprightly,  naturally  shrewd,  and  handsome 
as  dark  blue  eyes,  red  cheeks,  and  brown 
curly  hair  could  make  him. 

Boston  is  a  rare  place  as  to  its  advantages 
for  education,  even  to  its  most  humble 
youths.  I  believe  that  Ralph  Brown  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  had  more  useful  knowledge 
than  have  many  young  lordlings,  on  leaving 
Oxford,  with  diplomas  in  their  pockets.  He 
had  reaped  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools,  and  had  gone  thence  to  a  wholesale 
store  of  dry  goods,  in  capacity  of  clerk. 

During  his  stay  there,  he  was  a  fellow  of 
the  debating  club,  and  member  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,  so  celebrated  for  its 
musical  proficiency  throughout  the  West.  It 
is  common  in  that  country  of  equality  for 
merchants'  clerks  to  mingle  on  equal  terms 
with  the  sons  of  the  most  wealthy  and  ele- 
vated ;  and  it  is  also  equally  common  with 
those  clerks,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
fortune  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be- 
come itinerant  pedlers ;  and  it  is  owing  to 
their  early  training  that  these  Yankee  ped- 
lers become  such  shrewd  fellows,  and  make 
so  much  money  out  of  the  rural  population. 

Ralph  Brown  was  distinguished  even 
among  his  craft,  being  more  shrewd,  more 
silver-tongued,  and  withal  much  more  hand- 
some than  are  Yankee  pedlers  in  general ; 
besides,  seven  or  eight  years  of  sharp  prac- 
tice in  his  calling  had  made  him  positively 
rich.  He  had  first  exchanged  his  knapsack 
for  a  pack-horse,  then  for  a  wagon  and 
horse ;  and  very  few  country  dames,  old  or 
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young,  gentle  or  simple,  married  or  unmar- 
ried, could  resist  his  tempting  display  of 
brilliant  goods,  as  set  off  and  eulogized  by 
his  persuasive  eloquence.  He  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  when  he  first  set  foot  in 
Major  Carroll's  dra?nng-room,  wiiere  Miss 
Laura  was  sitting  at  her  piano  ;  the  young 
lady  being  rome  six  years  younger  than  the 
pedler.  And  here  the  narrative  goes  on  m 
form  of  dialogue. 

Pedler.  A  purty  day,  Miss:  the  roses 
bloom  around  your  verandah  almost  as  sweet 
as  your  own  blushing  cheeks — not  quite, 
though.  Can  I  sarve  you  to  something  par- 
ticular nice  to-day  ? 

Laura,  (rising.)  No,  I  thank  you  ;  papa  is 
not  in,  and  mama — ay,  ma'  is  just  coming  in, 
(as  the  door  was  on  the  swing,  and  Madam 
Carroll  entering.) 

Ped,  Momin'  ma'am  ;  I  was  jest  speakin' 
of  your  splendid  flowers  in  front,  to  Miss, 
here — your  darter,  I  calkilate,  ma'am  ;  and 
she  miffed  at  it  like,  because  I  reckoned  the 
roses  next  o'kin  to  her  cheeks :  meant  no  of- 
fence, ma'am.  Can  I  treat  you  to  a  few  rare 
delicacies,  sich  as  caint  be  seen  every  day  ? 
I  guess,  ma'am,  your  splendid  mansion  is  so 
far  from  the  road,  that  sich  goods  as  these 
have  never  found  their  way  here  before. 

Mad.  C,  0,  thank  you;  don't  take  the 
trouble  to  unfold  the  packages :  Major  Car- 
roll is  not  in,  and — 

Ped.  I'm  not  particular  to  sell,  ma'am  ;  it 
was  only  jest  to  intimate  some  superb  new 
fashions,  arrived  at  Boston  by  express ;  and 
I  rather  guess  I  'm  the  only  patentee  of  'em 
this  side  the  Potomac.  Here  is  this  un- 
rivalled delicacy  for  morning  robes,  ma'am — 
the  raal  fine  Jackinet  muslin,  did  by  fairy 
fingers  in  the  old  country  ;  and  to  match, 
the  superb  Mechlin  lace  trimmings,  Moravian 
embroidery,  the  one  did  in  Paris,  and  the 
other  in  Vienna,  by  the  most  accomplished 
of  the  sex,  ma'am.  And  here  is  a  lace  cap, 
the  tip  top  of  the  glory — it  completes  the 
momin'  rigging  to  a  tee.  I  rather  suspect 
if  Miss  there  war  rigged  out  according  to 
Gunter,  and  brushed  the  momin'  dew  with 
these  here  white  kid  shoes,  decorated  with 
these  here  magnificent  robes,  the  angels 
would  take  her  for  a 'sister. 

L.  0,  mama!  really  here  are  some  very 
superior  delaines,  cashmeres,  and  various 
colored  silks,  suitable  for  walking  dresses ; 
and  if  we  can  get  them  as  cheap  as — 

Ped.  Ah,  ha!  Miss,  your  eyes  begin  to 
open  to  the  beauties  of  nater*  and  (^  com- 
bmed  I  These  substantial  fabrics  are  well 
enough  in  their  way ;  but  let  me  open  up  to 


your  astonishment  some  magnificent  things  I 
didn't  mean  to  show.  Ah,  they  are  in  a 
concealed  packet,  locked  up  in  the  wagon 
at  the  door :  excuse  me  a  moment,  ladies. 

Saying  this,  the  pedler  ran  to  his  covered 
wagon,  and  brought  an  immense  packet,  and 
threw  it  down  on  the  carpet. 

"Now,  ladies,  you  snail  see  what  you 
shall  see.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  from 
the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  on  young  Miss 
there,  at  her  pianny,  I  lost  the  nack  of 
witholdin'  anything  I  could  reveal  to  her. 
This  here  packet,  ladies,  was  locked  up  most 
'specially  for  the  President's  lady  at  Wash-  ' 
ington ;  and  here  I  am  sich  a  fool  as  to  let 
you  see  the  inside  of  't.  Ah !  here  they 
tura  up,  rich  as  China  and  the  East  Indias 
can  make  'em,  for  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe :  the  satins  and  gauzes,  the  blonds, 
flowers,  and.  spangled  ornaments,  for  evenin' 
dresses." 

^  L.  Ma',  ma' !  are  not  those  gilt  bracelets 
there,  those  of  the  filagree  work,  and  the 
brilliants,  chaste  and  beautiful  ? 

Mad.  C.  Your  goods  are  very  choice ; 
but  I  fear  you  have  nothing  I  want  to-day ; 
I  need  nothing  but  some  jet  ornaments  and 
ear-rings,  for  half  mourning. 

Ped.  Pardon  me,  ma'am — allow  me  to 
bring  in  a  large  sealed  box,  containing  a  few 
rare  extravagancies  for  foreign  mmisters' 
ladies  at  Washington  city ;  the  jets  may  turn 
up  among  the  brilliants.  There,  ma'am,  con- 
found me  if  you  've  not  made  me  break  this 
here  seal,  contrary  to  a  solemn  vow.  Ah, 
ha  !  here  we  come  at  the  concealed  treasures. 
Look,  ma'am,  at  these  here  charming  amu- 
lets, cameos,  ladies'  gold  watches,  chains, 
and  ear-rings:  good,  good,  here  we  have 
'em,  ma'am — pertier  jet  jewels  never  adorned 
the  sultana,  or  Cleopatria  of  Egypt. 

L.  Oh !  ma',  ma ,  ma' !  this  pearl  neck- 
lace is  splendid,  indeed  ;  and  if  pa'  were  in 
I  know  he  would  treat  me  with  it. 

Ped.  Ladies,  there  's  another  eend  to  this 
here  chist;  you  better  look  into  it  before 
you  strike  a  bargain.  When  did  you  say 
the  major  was  expected  home,  ma'am  ? 

Mad.  C.  Every  minute — he  had  only 
walked  out  for  an  hour. 

Ped.  Palter  take  it !  this  here  key  ought 
to  turn  this  bolt,  and  yet  it  hits  against  a 
snag.  I  reckon,  ladies,  you'd  both  lose  a 
sight  if  the  lock  and  key  dissolve  partner- 
ship. 

h  (With  excited  curiosity.)— Can't  you 
unlock  it,  sir  ? 

Ped.  Ah !  now  confound  my  stupidity  ; 
I  'd  forgot  I  had  two  strings  to  my  bow. 
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The  bigest  key  dangliog  to  my  watch-chfun 
will  do  the  job.  There,  ladies  !  I  guess,  the 
superb  shops  of  Paris  have  been  pillaged  to 

Set  these  here  fancy  head-dresses,  artificial 
owers  that  make  nater  herself  blush  at  her 
own  inferiority — girdles,  all  sparkling  with 
gems  and  amethysts,  fans  and  dressing-cases 
from  China,  toilet  bottles,  with  vinegarettes, 
and  odoriferous  perfumes  from  Persia  and 
Arabia  :  there,  then,  smell  of  that — look  for 
yourselves — magnificent,  though  I  say  it 
myself. 

Mad,  C,  Bless  me,  dear  husband!  you 
look  surprised;  you  find  our  room  full  of 
goods. 

Maj,  C.  Full  enough,  love ;  our  drawing- 
room  is  converted  into  a  drapery,  a  toy  shop, 
a  fancy  millinery  establishment,  a  jeweller  s, 
a  watchmaker's  shop,  and  a  general  bazaar. 
I  think  we  had  better  turn  the  parlor  into  a 
bakery  and  butcher's  shop,  and  the  kitchen 
into  a  fish  market. 

Fed.  Mornin',  major — most  obedient.  T 
heard  the  hon.  Mr.  Clay  inquiring  after  your 
health  when  I  was  last  in  Washington  ;  said 
that  he  never  enjoyed  a  week  of  such  un- 
mixed pleasure  as  he  did  with  you  tu  years 
ago,  while  sporting  with  you  over  your 
magnificent  grounds.  He  opinionated  to  Mr. 
Dan  Webster,  standing  by,  that  if  he  got 
leisure  to  visit  the  South  this  season,  they 
had  better  both  together  select  your  princely 
palace  as  a  retreat,  knowing  by  fame  and 
experiment,  that  your  company  was  most  en- 
chanting, your  Maderia  and  hock  above  all 
praise,  and  your  hospitality  unbounded. 

Maj,  C.  You  are  in  a  quizzical  vein  this 
morning,  youog  man  ;  but  I  think  you  have 
drawn  pretty  freely  on  my  liberality  thus  to 
clutter  up  my  drawing-room  with  goods. 

Fed,  Now  then,  major,  just  look  here. 
I  calkilate  from  your  first-rate  sense,  you 
would  choose  to  hear  before  you  judge.  You 
see,  major,  jest  getting  some  rare  intelligence 
from  Paris  about  the  latest  fashions,  I  whipped 
ofif  in  a  giffin  from  Boston,  all  the  way  here, 
seven  hundred  miles,  not  sparing  horse-flesh, 
to  notify  my  friends  in  Virginia  of  the  afore- 
said, in  double-quick  time ;  and  hearing  so 
good  a  report  of  you  from  the  honorable  Mr. 
Clay,  and  seeing  your  stately  mansion  away 
down  here,  tu  miles  from  the  road,  I  felt  it 
a  Christian  duty  like,  to  tell  your  females 
the  news ;  so  you  see — 

Maj.  C  Ah !  you  are  a  rare  wag. 
Well,  well,  friend,  we'll  not  quarrel ;  and  it 
being  my  hour,  will  you  have  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  little  lunch  with  me  ? 

£.     Oh,  dear  pa !  have  you  looked  at  this 


pearl  necklace  ?  My  mama  must  have  the 
jet-Jewels,  and  I  should  be  so  pleased — 
•  Maj,  C.  Tut,  tut,  child,  you  know  my 
purse  is  at  low  ebb  just  now ;  Sambo's 
fiddle  is  all  the  rage  among  the  niggers,  and 
the  tobacco  will  be  less  than  half  a  crop. 

Fed,  I^ever  mind,  major,  about  the  back- 
er. I  never  touch  a  shilling  of  money  from 
the  great  planters  till  I  come  round  the  next 
year ;  and  then  if  they  ax  for  a  longer  run, 
why,  I  jest  take  their  I.  0.  U.  at  seven  per 
cent,  interest,  and  the  trifle  will  budge  on 
another  year,  more  or  less. 

Maj.  C,  Well,  well,  that  is  liberal 
enough  ;  the  ladies  will  make  their  own  se- 
lections, while  we  refresh  a  little.  Your 
good  health,  Mr.  — 

Fed.  Brown  is  my;  name,  at  your  sar- 
vice,  major;  but  excuse  me  from  the  wine. 
A  slice  of  your  cold  boiled  ham,  so  glorious 
in  Virginia,  with  your  sweet  com  bread,  are 
luxuries  with  me  major. 

MaJ^  C.  What,  refuse  wine?  I  had 
given  you  credit  for  more  sense,  Mr.  Brown. 

Fed,  Let's  haye  no  soft  sawder,  major. 
We  go  the  whole  ho^  for  teetotalism  down 
east ,  and  as  you  and  I  are  both  democrats, 
using  our  own  liberty,  in  this  freest  country 
on  the  face  of  the  airth,  't  would  be  a  tarna- 
tion pity  should  you  coax  me  to  break  my 
pledge. 

Maj.  C.  Heaven  forbid,  Mr.  Brown  ;  use 
your  own  liberty.  My  house  is  your  home 
while  you  stay. 

While  the  Major  and  his  guest  were  dis- 
cussing the  lunch,  the  ladies,  having  heard 
the  liberal  terms  of  credit,  made  equally  lib- 
eral selections  of  fine  goods;  and  besides 
jet  jewels,  pearl  necklaces,  and  a  few  such 
trifles,  they  treated  themselves  to  morning 
robes,  walking  dresses,  evening  dresses,  caps, 
fans,  bracelets,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  men 
joined  them  they  were  admiring  the  gold- 
cased  patent  levers  and  splendid  chains,  to 
which  their  attention  had  been  previously 
called. 

"  There,  major,"  exclaimed  the  pedler,  *'  if 
ever  fine  taste  was  displayed  by  the  fair  sex, 
it  has  been  so  in  piling  up  these  beauties, 
and  laying  them  out  to  make  up  this  trifling 
bill ;  but  ye  see  they've  jest  come  to  the 
substantials :  them  there  diamond  watches, 
major,  are  a  touch  above  the  vulgar — the 
most  genteel  crownings  to  ladies'  riggings 
known  at  the  courts  of  Europe.  I  got  them 
jeweled  time- pieces  from  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Liverpool,  at  half-price,  and  can  jest  save  my- 
self by  selling  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  a-piece,  and  the  chains  at  thirty  dol- 
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lars;  so  you  see  that  both  mother  and 
daughter  can  be  fixed  out  at  three  hundred 
dollars,  not  half  the  price  of  one  of  your 
blacks,  major.  Just  look  at  the  watches 
yourself." 

The  major  looked  as  well  at  the  watches 
as  at  the  pleading  eyes  of  his  pet  child  ;  took 
the  goods,  watches,  chains  and  all,  by  just 
signing  his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  account, 
cast  up  at  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  day  was  far  spent,  so  the  pedler  was 
persuaded  by  the  host  to  have  his  horse  put 
up,  and  he  to  stay  for  the  night.  I  must 
omit  the  anecdotes  and  stories  with  which 
the  traveled  guest  amused  the  host  during 
dinner  and  tea :  suffice  it  to  say,  Major 
Carroll  was  delighted  with  the  company  of 
Mr.  Brown,  humble  as  his  occupation  might 
be  consid^ed  in  this  country. 

And  now  Laura  is  at  the  pianoforte,  set 
down  for  a  song  and  accompaniment. 
Laura  did  her  best ;  .but  she  never  had  been 
drilled  in  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston. 

I  said  a  long  time  affo  that  Ralph  Brown 
had  been  a  member  of  that  association  while  a 
merchant's  clerk.  Let  me  here  add  that, 
being  highly  musical  from  childhood,  he  ex- 
celled in  that  charming  art,  and  was  distin- 
guished on  the  pianoforte  even  at  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn ;  and  seven  years'  subse- 
quent travel  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
his  being  much  in  ladies'  drawing-rooms  with 
his  tempting  goods,  and  his  often  touch- 
ing the  instrument  when  there,  had  qualified 
him  to  be  a  most  accomplished  performer  at 
the  time  he  listened  to  Laura. 

Her  song  was  chaste  and  all  very  well ; 
and  at  its  close,  as  matter  of  course,  both 
Major  and  Madam  Carroll  looked  that  the 
Yankee  pedler  should  be  delighted,  if  not 
astonished,  at  what  he  had  heard.  It  was 
rather  cold  comfort  to  these  partial  judges 
to  hear  the  silence  succeeding  the  air,  thus 
broken  by  the  pedler — 

"  Thank  ye.  Miss — though  your  pianny  is 
deucedly  out  of  tune.*' 

The  major  frowned,  Madam  Carroll  kindled 
with  indignation ;  but  Laura,  more  just  to 
the  criticism,  while  blushing  deeply,  replied — 

**  You  are  right,  sir.  My  tuner  has  not 
been  here  for  two  years  ;  and  I  would  give 
anything  to  have  the  instrument  put  in 
tune." 

Ralph  was  at  once  upon  his  feet;  and, 
going  towards  the  door,  said,  "  I  rather 
guess  I  can  do  't  for  ye.  Miss,"  and  left  the 
room  for  his  large  box  in  the  hall.  He  re- 
turned in  a  trice,  with  his  hands  full  of  ton- 


ing instruments,  reeds,  wires,  and  catguts, 
as  if  he  had  done  nothing  but  tune  pianofortes 
through  life. 

Without  the  least  ceremony,  or  askinff 
leave  of  any  one,  he  threw  off  his  coat,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  and  in  five  mi- 
nutes had  Laura's  instrument  scattered  in 
fragments  about  the  floor. 

**  In  heaven's  name,"  exclaimed  the  major, 
"  are  you  mad,  Mr.  Brown  ?  No  tuner  we 
have  ever  had  here  has  taken  the  instrument 
all  to  pieces  in  this  fashion.  I  fear  you  will 
rum  it. 

'*  Now  do  be  quiet,  major,  and  take  it  easy 
like,"  coolly  replied  the  pedler ;  *'  the  sub- 
ject b  very  sick,  and  I  must  ^o  to  the  bowels 
of  the  complaint.  These  tinkers  you  havB 
down  here  south,  major,  only  know  the  out- 
side of  things,  you  see.  I'm  a  raal  penetra- 
tor  you'll  find,  when  you  come  to  know  me 
better,  major." 

So  saying,  the  pedler  plied  his  fingers  and 
thumbs,  winding  and  screwing  his  key  as  he 
lightly  whistled  Yankee-do^le  in  unison 
with  his  artistic  motions.  When  he  had  thus 
regulated  the  bowels  of  the  thin^,  the  dis- 
rupted  parts  all  came  together  hke  clock- 
work at  his  lightest  touch ;  and  as  he  threw 
his  fingers  from  end  to  end  across  the  keys, 
a  connoisseur  might  perceive  that  a  master 
had  touched  the  instrument  that  just  before 
was  all  in  pieces. 

"Now,  Miss,"  said  the  pedlar,  "you'll 
make  the  thing  talk,  I  reckon,  since  I've  put 
a  little  human  natur'  into  't." 

Laura  apologized  :  she  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused; asked  the  favor  of  an  overture  or 
other  piece  from  the  tuner.  The  major  and 
lady  joined  in  the  request. 

"  Well,  Miss,"  said  Ralph,  "  'tis  tarnation 
strange — somehow  rather,  but  so  it  is — I 
cam't  deny  you  anything  you  ax  me  ;  so,  if 
you've  got  some  notes  I'll  touch  a  bar  or 
two." 

Laura  brought  her  notes ;  the  quick  eye 
of  Ralph  scanned  them  as  readily  as  he 
would  detect  damaged  goods  or  counterfeit 
bank  notes,  throwing  them  down  one  after 
another  till  they  were  through,  then  adding, 
"  How  these  tramping  rogues  put  the  leek  into 
you  dons  when  they  come  down  here  south 
with  their  paltry  trash  !  These  here  notes, 
major,  are  not  worth  a  wooden  nutmeg." 

This  was  felt  to  the  quick  by  parents  and 
child ;  for  Laura  had  been  practising  with 
these  notes  for  years, 

Ralph  again  went  to  his  big  box  in  the 
hall ;  and,  placine  back  hb  tools,  and  return- 
ing with  hb  hands  full  of  the  choicest  mijpio 
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from  the  great  masters  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  be  spread  out  one  of  the  sheets  before 
him  as  he  took  bis  seat  at  the  instrument. 
It  was  a  piece  of  great  power  and  almost 
*  magic  conception.  Even  the  fingers  of  the 
performer  seemed  to  catch  inspiration  frora< 
the  mighty  genius  of  the  composer.  The 
whole  nervous  system  of  Ralph  Brown  was 
iu  unison,  with  the  melody  ;  and  his  thrilling 
voice  thrown  in  and  mingling  with  the  fine 
tones  of  the  instrument  while  essaying  the 
most  impassioned  sentences  of  the  piece, 
-  made  such  music  in  Major  Carrol I's  draw- 
ing-room as  had  never  been  heard  in  Vir- 
ginia until  that  hour. 

Laura  was  overwhelmed  in  tears;  while 
the  fixed  and  astonished  gaze  of  the  major 
and  his  lady  testified  their  delight. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  performer  perceived 
at  once  that  the  desired  effect  had  been 
produced  on  the  auditors.  Rising  to  his  feet, 
he  shut  up  the  piano,  carelessly  saying — 

"  I  guess  she  can  be  made  to  talk  now,  by 
help  of  an  interpreter." 

Falling  again  into  chit-chat,  he  told  over 
some  of  the  amusing  incidents  of  his  travels, 
to  the  delight  of  the  family,  till  aproaching 
bed-time,  when  the  major  drew  out  his 
watch  to  note  the  hour.  The  watch  had 
stopped. 

"I  wonder  what  ails  my  watch?"  cried 
the  major,  **  it  has  stopped  every  evening  for 
these  three  weeks !" 

"  Shall  I  look  at  its  insides  ?"  quoth  the 
pedler,  reaching  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
watch.  On  opening  it  he  touched  a  wheel, 
setting  it  in  motion,  as  he  held  it  to  his  ear. 
"Major!"  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  forcin* 
this  here  critter  to  work  with  a  heavy  load  on 
'  its  back !  Here,  Miss,  will  you  accept  the 
gift  of  this  here  music  ?  There  are  fifty 
pieces  in  all,  and  the  poorest  of  'em  will 
make  youm  blush  beside  'em."  Thus  say- 
ing, he  left  the  room,  with  a  candle  in  one 
hand  and  the  watch  in  the  other.  He  soon 
returned,  with  a  handful  of  watch-maker's 
tools;  and  without  ceremony  he  scattered 
the  major's  watch  in  fragmenta  as  he  had 
done  the  piano. 

"  What  are  you  at,  man  ?"  cried  the  ma- 
jor :  you'll  ruin  my  watch.  The  best  repair- 
ers in  Richmond  say  the  mechanism  of  this 
watch  is  so  intricate  and  delicate  they  dare 
not  tamper  with  it." 

"  Footer,  major,  I  calkilate  I  can  navigate 
the  entrails  of  a  watch,  as  well  as  I  can  shoe 
a  horse,  put  a  new  spring  to  my  wagon,  or 
doctor  sick  piannies.  We  travelers  have  to 
turn  our  hand  to  all  the  ailments  of  creation, 


else  we  should  get  into  many  an  awkward 
scrape  and  stick  fast  in  the  mud.  This  here 
feather-spring  is  confoundedly  out  of  gear,  I 
reckon ;  and  this  verge  don't  navigate  the 
best  anyhow." 

Thus  dividing  his  time  between  talking  to 
himself  and  whistling  Yankee-doodle,  as  be- 
fore, he  put  the  watch  into  perfect  repair, 
touched  it  with  a  little  new  oil,  and  brought 
the  parts  together  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
first-rate  mechanbt. 

"  There  major,  keep  her  shet,  and  reg'lar 
wound,  and  1 11  warrant  her  travels  for  five 
years  to  come,  without  overhauling.  It's  my 
bed  time,,  major,  and  if  the  black  will  show 
me  up,  I'll  bid  you  all  good  night." 

It  was  now  1834.  Two  years  previously 
the  Asiatic  cholera  had  raged  over  the  coun- 
try, filling  many  new  graves  and  making 
many  homes  desolate.  Major  Carroll's  fam- 
ily and  slaves  had  then  escaped  the  scourge. 
But  now,  in  August,  1834,  the  fatal  malady 
had  re-appeared  ;  and  just  as  the  pedler  was 
going  to  his  bed,  a  loud  rap  came  to  the  outer 
door.  It  was  caused  by  a  negro :  in  great 
terror,  with  teeth  chattering,  and  his  eyes 
and  ears  distended,  he  notified  massa-major 
that  Sambo,  the  old  fiddling  overseer,  was 
rolling,  and  writhing,  and  crying  in  great 
agony. 

"  It  is  the  cholera !"  said  Madam  Carroll, 
"  I  heard  it  had  appeared  on  the  neighboring 
estate,  where  Sambo  went  y ester-eve  to  fid- 
dle for  a  dance." 

The  pedler  was  arrested  in  his  course  to 
bed,  and  he  and  the  major  were  soon  at  the 
hut  of  the  sufferer.  Madam  and  Laura  soon 
after  followed. 

"  Oh,  golly !  golly  !  I  die,  I  die !  neber  feel 
'im  so.  Oh,  sabe,  massa !  dear  me,  oh,  sabe 
'im  1"  cried  Sambo,  as  the  visitants  entered 
the  shed. 

Brown  saw  the  case  was  cholera.  He  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  it  during  1832,  and 
knew  as  much  about  the  needed  remedy  as 
did  the  London  Board  of  Health — perhaps 
more.  He  left  the  shed,  and  repaired  once 
more  to  his  well- filled  box  in  the  major's 
hall.  On  his  return  he  carefully  measured 
out  a  table-spoonful  of  pulverized  rock-salt, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum.  These  he  placed  in  a 
large  tumbler,  pouring  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water  over  the  compound.  Giving  it  a  good 
stir  with  his  pencil-case,  he  said  to  the  pa- 
tient : — 

"  Here,  nigger,  shut  your  eyes,  and  open 
your  swallow  wide,  and  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip,  while  ye  pour  this  here  down  ye." 
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The  negro  obeyed,  draining  the  harsh 
liquid  to  the  dregs. 

"  Now,  don't  let  a  drop  of  it  up,  blackee," 
cried  the  leech,  as  the  sufferer  was  retching ; 
"it  will  soon  make  ye'r  inwards  hot  as  a 
tinker's  ladle ;  then,  I  defy  ye  to  get  rid  of^ 
it  till  it  does  the  job  for  ye." 

The  pedler  was  right.  The  perspiration 
soon  began  to  pour  in  showers  from  the  sable 
brow  of  Sambo,  forced  out  by  the  raging  fire 
kindled  within.  The  patient  soon  fell  into  a 
quiet  doze ;  and  by  the  next  day,  though  se- 
verely shaken  by  the  draught,'  he  was  free 
from  pain  and  out  of  danger.  The  pedler 
gave  him  some  soothing  febrifuges,  and  pro- 
posed to  be  off  to  another  estate.  This  the 
major  resolutely  opposed,  entreating  Brown, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  stay  a  day  or 
two  longer,  to  watch  the  disease  among  the 
stock  of  the  farm.  Little  did  the  major  re- 
flect that  the  fatal  shaft  might  be  aimed  at 
an  object  lying  nearer  his  heart  than  the 
slaves  of  his  homely  sheds. 

The  next  day  the  rich  southern  planter 
and  the  Yankee  pedler  were  se^n  riding  out 
together,  side  by  side,  over  the  forest  do- 
mains, equipped  for  game ;  and  as  Ralph  was 
a  first-rate  shot  and  the  major  not  slow,  they 
returned  with  lots  of  game.  But  what  was 
the  revulsion  that  came  over  the  spirits  of 
the  buoyant  sportsmen  on  learning  that 
Madam  Carroll  had  been  seized  with  the 
cnolera  during  their  absence ! 

**  The  blacks  might  be  turned  over  to  the 
pedler  when  seized  with  the  malady ;  but  it 
would  not  do  to  try  his  nostrums  on  the 
family."  So  reasoned  the  major,  and  forth- 
with despatched  two  faithful  domestics  on 
horseback  to  the  nearest  physicians.  The 
doctors  came,  but  the  disease  mocked  their 
skill ;  and,  despite  calomel,  opium,  camphor, 
<fec..  Madam  Carroll  was  in  the  collapsed 
state  ere  the  light  of  another  morning. 

After  the  doctors  had  given  over  in  de- 
spair, and  retired  from  the  bed  of  the  dying, 
the  pedler  was  called  in  as  a  forlorn  hope?. 
He  looked  at  the  sufferer,  and  the  agonized 
daughter  sobbing  at  her  feet,  and  hastily 
withdrew  from  the  room.  The  major  fol- 
lowed. 

"  No  use,  major,"  said  the  pedler,  in 
solemn  accents,  **  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  Death  hath  fixed  his  seal  on  the  part- 
ner of  your  joys  and  sorrows.  Eight  hours 
a^o  I  might  have  warded  off  his  stroke  ;  but 
eight  hours  in  Asiatic  cholera,  major,  is  a 
fearful  gap." 

The  major  was  called  back  into  the  room. 
His  lady  felt  that  the  last  tide  of  life  was 


fast  ebbrag  out.  She  desired  prayers  and 
spiritual  consolation  in*the  trying  hour.  No 
clergyman  was  within  seven  miles,  and  ere 
one  could  be  brought,  death  would  have  en- 
tered the  mansion.  Ralph  Brown  was  taken 
into  council.  He  said  when  at  home  in  Bosr 
ton,  he  was  leader  of  a  Sunday  school,  and 
an  elder  in  the  congregational  church,  and 
could  not  refuse  his  prayers  to  the  request  of 
the  dying. 

He  put  up  a  devout  and  solemn  petition  at 
the  bedside.  No  Methodist  class-leader 
could  have  done  it  better ;  and  soon  there- 
after the  expiring  saint  raised  her  trembling 
hand  towards  heaven,  in  token'^'of  victory 
over  death,  and  "  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 

After  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral  were 
past,  Laura  Carroll,  who  had  incessantly 
watched  over  her  beloved  parent,  was  the 
next  shining  mark  aimed  at  by  the  king  of 
terrors.  She  was  lain  prostrate  on  her  couch, 
under  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  fatal 
pestilence.  The  major's  heart  was  wrung 
with  anguish  for  the  past,  and  with  fearful 
apprehensions  for  the  future.  He  was  about 
to  despatch  messengers  as  before  for  the  med- 
ical men.  Ralph  Brown  was  evidently  un- 
easy, and  he  thus  unbosomed  himself  to  the 
afflicted  father : — 

"  I  say,  major,  I've  seen  more  of  choleria 
than  your  M.D.'s  down  here  south.  I  noted 
their  practice  in  the  late  mortal  case.  If  vou 
commit  Laura  into  their  hands,  you  will  be 
childless,  major,  as  well  as  a  widower." 

The  major  paused — was  in  great  agitation 
— reflected  anxiously.  At  length  he  said, 
"  I  resign  the  treasure  of  my  heart  to  you, 
Mr.  Brown  ;  and  I  pray  the  Almighty  to 
bless  the  means  you  may  employ  for  her  re- 
covery." 

The  pedler  solemnly  responded — "Amen  !*' 

The  severe  medicine  used  in  Sambo's  case 
was  administered  to  the  suffering  young  lady. 
Ralph  watched  the  effect  with  trembling  anx- 
iety. The  attack  was  a  fearful  one,  and  for 
a  time  the  symptoms  were  alarming ;  but  at 
the  end  of  four  hours  after  the  dose,  the  ped- 
ler, with  hope  and  joy  beaming  on  his  coun- 
tenance, announced  to  the  anxious  father  that 
his  daughter  was  out  of  danger.  But  the 
fragile  constitution  of  Laura  had  been  so 
shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  attack,  or  the 
drug,  or  both,  that  it  required  skillful  nursing 
to  bring  her  up  to  health.  This  was  pleas- 
ing employment  to  the  young  man ;  and  his 
kind  and  considerate  attentions  had  their  due 
effect  upon  the  sensitive  and  sincere  heart  of 
Miss  Carroll.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her 
life  the  thought  had  ever  crossed  her  mind 
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that  she  might  poBsibly  unite  her  fortune  with 
a  "  Yankee  pealer." 

Laura  was  scarcely  out  of  danger,  when 
the  fearful  scourge  was  sweeping  over  the 
plantation  in  its  fury ;  and  for  pity^s  sake  the 
traveler  delayed  his  departure,  that  the 
power  of  salt  and  pepper  might  be  arrayed 
against  the  cholera.  He  went  from  shantee 
to  shantee,  by  night  and  by  day,  as  sole  phy- 
sician of  the  estate,  since  the  major  would 
not  entrust  the  shabbiest  of  his  stock  to  the 
regular  faculty.  And  it  must  be  said  in  favor 
of  salt  and  pepper,  that  not  a  single  death 
occurred  where  the  compound  was  adminis- 
tered in  due  season.  Not  a  slave  holder  in 
Virginia  escaped  with  so  little  loss  among  his 
dark  cattle  as  did  Major  Carroll.  But  the 
time  at  length  arrived  when  Ralph  Brown 
would  stay  no  ionger.  Laura  was  evidently 
distre|s6d  at  his  departure.  Her  cheeks 
were  svffused  and  her  long  dark  eye-lashes 
wet  with  tears,  when  she  reached  out  her 
pale  slim  hand,  all  tremulous  from  a  heart  in 
commotion,  to  bid  him  farewell.  Ralph  felt 
the  gentle  tremor  like  electricity  through  his 
frame ;  but  both  were  silent. 

The  major  followed  the  pedler  into  the 
hall  and  said,  "  I  know  not  how  to  express 
my  gratitude,  Mr.  Brown." 

'*  Never  mind,  major,"  interrupted  Ralph 
— *'  no  soft  sawder.  Here,  I  want  to  leave 
a  draught  of  two  thousand  dollars  with  you 
on  Richmond  Bank.  If  the  backer  turns 
out  bad,  and  you  want  to  use  the  trifle,  go  it, 
mwor." 

Thus  saying,  he  was  in  his  wagon-seat, 
and  his  horse  in  full  motion  up  the  avenue 
in  a  trice,  while  the  major's  heart  was  well 
nigh  bursting  with  suppressed  gratitude. 

Time  rolled  on.  Tobacco  was  a  failure ; 
and  major  Carroll  having  eight  hundred  hu- 
man beings  on  his  hands  to  support,  required 
the  bank- check ;  and  was  after  all  a  melan- 
choly man,  at  loss  of  his  companion,  and  the 
untoward  circumstances  attending  him.  Lau- 
ra, on  the  contrary,  gathered  health  and 
freshness  from  hope,  which  "  blooms  immor- 
tal in  the  human  breast ;"  besides,  Ralph 
Brown's  new  music  awoke  in  her  joyous  soul 
new  aspirations,  new  gratifications,  and  an 
inspiring  emulation  to  show  him  on  his  return 
that  she  had  breathed  over  every  sweet  note 
he  had  left  behind.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  such  employment,  spurred  oh  by  such  a 
motive,  made  the  hours  pass  lightly,  while  it 
greatly  improved  Laura  Carroll  in  the  art  of 
music. 

Autumn  had  scattered  its  yellow  leaves  up- 
on the  passing  streams ;  wmter  had  chained 


them  up  in  his  icy  fetters,  and  cast  his  hoar 
winding-sheet  over  the  face  of  nature ;  spring 
had  luloosed  the  chains,  and  dissolved  the 
sheet ;  and  now  summer  a^n  clothed  the 
mountain  and  the  valley  with  living  green, 
making  the  groves  vocal  with  the  songs  of 
birds.  Still  Major  Carroll  was  in  thought- 
ful mood.  He  knew  not  how  he  should  meet 
Ralph  Brown,  when  he  should  come  for  his 
2,600  dollars.  A  sprightly  rap  was  heard 
at  the  hall  door  ;  it  was  opened  by  the  por- 
ter ;  and  Ralph  Brown,  in  fine  spirits,  stood 
before  Major  Carroll ! 

"  Momm',  major — hope  I  see  you.  What ! 
not  in  the  dumps,  major,  this  magnificent 
weather  ?"  said  the  pedler. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Brown,"  replied 
the  major.  **  Yes,  glad  on  many  accounts 
— but  mortified" — 

"  Mortified  !  mister,  d'  ye  say  ?  Then  1 11 
be  ofif  with  myself,"  interrupted  Brown. 

"  To  tell  you  frankly,"  resumed  the  major, 
"  I  have  liot  a  shilling  of  money  for  you." 

"  Money !  footer,  major ;  I  Ve  never  thought 
of  the  trifle  since  I  left : — ah !  Miss  Laura,  is 
it  you  ?  most  happy !"  cried  the  pedler  ;  and 
the  young  lady  colored  to  the  temples,  as 
she  entered,  and  they  held  each  other  by  the 
hand,  in  '*  expressive  silence." 

The  pedler's  horse  was  not  left  standing  to 
his  wagon,  as  at  the  first  call ;  but  two  sable 
grooms  had  the  mare  unharnessed  at  once, 
in  the  stable,  and  the  baggage  in  Uie  hall. 
But  there  was  another  appendage  to  the  vis- 
itant the  slaves  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of. 
A  dark- eyed,  keen-looking,  curly-haired  boy, 
some  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  seen  sitting 
upon  the  wagon,  where  Broi;^  had  left  him. 
Ralph  stepped  to  the  door — "  Frank,"  said 
he,  "go  with  the  niggers,  and  see  Naragan- 
sett  has  a  clean  straw  bed  ;  and  then  navigate 
yourself  into  the  kitchen,  and  tell  the  wench 
to  give  you  some  grub." 

The  evening  passed  more  merrily  than  usual 
at  the  mansion ;  for  the  pedler  would  put 
the  inmates  in  high  spirits  by  his  anecdotes, 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Laura  played  some 
of  the  sweetest  pieces  of  the  new  music — 
tried  her  soft  warbling  voice  in  concert ;  and 
she  received  in  return  the  unqualified  enco- 
miums of  her  late  tuner  on  her  wonderful  im- 
provement. 

The  major  at  length,  rather  awkwardly, 
said  that,  hard  as  the  times  were,  he,  like  a 
fool,  had  been  over-persuaded  to  attend  the 
races  the  next  day  atCharlottville — regretted 
the  incivility  of  absence  from  his  guest. 

"  Now,  major,"  replied  Ralph,  "  I  aint  to 
be  babied  m  this  way.     I  know  a  thing  or 
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two  about  horse  flesh ;  aint  green,  major ; 
and  I  reckon  youll  leave  the  road  behind  ye, 
so  I  can  come  arter,  if  you're  too  proud  to 
go  yyjth  me." 

"  Proud,  Mr.  Brown !  I  shall  be  too  proud 
of  your  company,  if  you  will  consent  to 
go  ;  but  I  thought  you  would  be  too  tired 
after  this  long  journey,  and  require  rest," 
replied  the  major. 

"Rest!  No  rest  to  the  wicked,  major; 
and  when  ye  talk  of  700  miles  being  a  long 
journey,  you're  rather  green,  major. 

The  next  morning  the  host  and  guest  were 
on  their  way  to  the  races,  mounted  on  two 
fleet  steeds  taken  fresh  from  the  major's 
stables.  When  about  half  way,  the  major 
turned  i^und,  surveying  the  road  they  had 
come,  And  exclaimed — 

'*  What,  in  heaven's  name,  is  that  behind 
us  ?  Is  it  an  ass,  or  a  younc;  camel  ?  A 
queerer  sprite  in  shape  of  a  horse  I  never 
saw  wrapped  up  in  skin  !" 

"  Lord,  major,"  answered  Ralph,  "  you're 
jokin*.  That  is  my  wagon-boy — slept  with 
your  niggers  last  night.  He  is  on  my 
IN^aragansett  mare,  that  trailed  the  wagon 
up  to  your  door." 

The  sportsmen  soon  stopped  at  an  inn,  to 
breathe  their  horses.  As  the  boy  and  mare 
came  up — 

'*  Well,"  said  the  major,  "  that  is  a  queer 
animal.  She  is  slim  as  a  weasel,  and  gaunt 
as  a  greyhound ;  and  yet  to  keep  up  at  our 
rapid  pace  is  a  wonderment !" 

"  Frank,"  cried  Ralph,  "  leave  the  mare 
and  saunter  along  the  road ;  the  major  and  I 
want  to  measure  her  figure-head." 

The  boy  slunk  away  like  a  sprite,  while 
the  major  and  his  guest  stood  by  the  side  of 
Naragansett. 

"  Now,  major,"  said  Brown,  "  a  meanin' 
word  in  your  ear.  I  calkilate  you  are  but 
spoonies  down  here  south  ;  you  are  not  up 
to  human  natur'  and  soft  sawder.  I  can  stick 
the  leek  into  the  best  of  ye,  and  no  mistake. 
That  tliere  mare,  major,  will  devour  the 
ground  like  a  wild-cat.  She  will  scale  over 
Virginian  soil  like  a  swallow.  Now  do  you 
bet  on  that  there  mare  to-day,  or  I'll  for  ever 
blot  your  name  out  of  the  books  of  the  elect." 

*'  Why,  Mr.  Brown,  you  are  mad,"  replied 
the  major.  **  Sweepstakes,  Sir  Charles,  and 
Eclipse  will  all  be  there — the  high-flyers  of 
Virginia — and  think  you  that  iveasel  can  cope 
with  them  ?  Why  look,  sir,  how  her  hips 
slant  off,  £ke  the  roof  of  a  Dutchman's 
house ;  her  tail  sweeps  the  ground  ;  neither 
her  mane,  fore- top,  nor  fetter-locks  have  even 
been  trimmed." 


"  Major,  I  say,  none  of  your  bother,  now. 
I  wam't  born  a  fool,  I  tell  ye,  by  a  tamal 
sight.  Look  at  the  cords  and  sinners  in  this 
here  hindjeg ;  see  how  the  gambel  joints  are 
bent  for  runnin' ;  jest  bring  your  calkilations 
to  bear  upon  this  here  eye,  and  see  how  the 
white  of  it  bungs  out,  liked  a  peeled  inion. 
That  there  little  chap  kicking  up  the  dust  in 
the  road  can  put  the  devil  in  this  here  mare; 
major ;  and  it  you  dare  bet  agin  her  it  will 
be  a  caution  to  you  for  life." 

The  major  was  taciturn,  but  at  length  said, 
"  I  cannot  bet  to-day  on  anything.  My 
purse  is  empty." 

"  Hush,  hush,  mister,"  cried  the  pedler, 
"  here's  the  speltre.  Major,  I  never  bet, 
nor  swear,  nor  drink,  as  teetotaller  and  ruling 
elder  down  east ;  but  if  you  don't  go  the 
figure  to-day,  I'll  blot  your  name  from  the 
elect."  As  the  pedler  said  this,  he  handed 
the  major  a  large  packet,  adding,  **  Go  it,  ' 
major— -don't  be  afeard ;  cover  the  whole 
posse  of  'em     I'll  be  your  purser." 

On  arriving  at  the  race  ground,  it  was 
learned  that  ^ur  mile  heats,  and  the  best  in 
three,  were  the  lorder  of  the  day  ;  and  true 
enough.  Sweepstakes,  Sir  Charles,  and 
Eclipse  were  on  the  ground.  The  judges  at 
the  goal  had  already  entered  the  three  fa- 
mous hoi*ses,  for  the  prime  purse  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  Besides  this,  the  side  bets, 
the  sly  bets,  and  the  dormant  bets,  were  very 
considerable  on  the  respective  horses,  just  as 
they  happened  to  be  favorites  with  the  pa- 
trician dons  present.  The  pedler  at  once 
entered  Naragansett  as  a  competitor  for  the 
purse,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Mare." 
When  the  horses,  appeared  upon  the  turf. 
Eclipse  required  four  men  to  hold  him,  be- 
fore he  could  be  mounted,  so  eager  was  he 
to  devour  the  ground.  Sweepstakes  was 
rearing  and  flirting  in  a  fearful  manner.  Sir 
Charles  champed  his  bit  in  proud  disdain, 
measuring  his  steps  by  inches,  as  he  seemed 
to  feel  his  superiority  as  master  of  the  Eclipse. 
Off  to  the  left  stood  Naragansett,  in  sheep- 
like quiescence ;  and  while  the  other  jockeva 
wore  gilt  caps,  carried  gilt  whips,  the  dark- 
eyed  boy  on  the  mare  was  hatless,  and  ne'er 
a  sprig  in  his  hand.  But  when  the  dons 
came  to  scan  the  beast,  and  beheld  her 
drooping  tail,  lama-like  quiet,  and  long  hair 
covering  her  eyes  and  feet,  they  shouted  out- 
right, in  a  most  obstreperous  laugh.  They 
thought  it  a  joke — a  burlesque  on  their  sport, 
practised  by  some  wag.  They  cried  ou^ 
**  who  bets  on  that  mare  ?" 

**  One  hundred  dollars,  for  luck  sake,"  re- 
plied the  major.    It  was  covered  in  a  mo- 
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ment.  Other  bets  were  tendered  against  her ; 
two  to  one,  three  to  one,  five  to  one,  and  ten 
to  one.  The  major  covered  them  all  as 
offered  ;  and  was  astonished  that  it  made  so 
little  impression  on  his  packet ;  twenty  dollar 
bank  notes,  fifty  dollar,  and  one  hundred 
dollar  notes  turned  up ;  and  he  saw  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  enough  to  match  all  the 
money  brought  upon  the  ground  by  the  dons. 
They,  too,  were  astonished  that  the  Major 
should  be  in -funds ;  and  much  more  so,  that 
he  should  bet  so  wantonly  on  that  scare- 
crow mare. 

And  now  it  was  one,  two,  three,  and  off. 
Every  horse  on  the  turf  took  the  lead  of  the 
mare  to  the  first  quarter  post.  At  the  two 
miles'  point.  Sweepstakes  and  Eclipse  had 
fallen  behind ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  spectators,  Sir  Charles  and  the  mare 
were  neck  and  neck.  As  they  swept  along 
in  fine  style,  the  mare  just  secured  her  dis- 
tance, and  came  in  at  the  goal  half  a  neck  a- 
head,  as  declared  by  the  judges.  The  other 
two  horses  drew  off  the  course. 

"  Look  there !"  exclaimed  many  voices, 
"the  marc  is  blown — she  holds  down  her 
head  and  tail,  and  Sir  Charles  will  take  the 
other  two  heats  without  effort." 

**  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  she  is  blown,"  cried  the 
dons ;  and  they  cracked  up  ten  to  one  for 
Sir  Charles,  the  best  in  three.  The  major 
put  faith  in  his  neighbors.  He  saw  the 
mare's  head  was  down — he  thought  her  tail 
trembled.  He  feared  for  Ralph's  money  he 
had  so  liberally  planked,  and  dared  not  ven- 
ture more.  The  challenges,  ten  to  one,  were 
clamorous  ngainst  him.  He  hesitated — ay, 
even  trembled  in  his  shoes.  Brown,  who 
had  kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  now  crossed 
the  path  of  the  major.  He  whispered  in  the 
^ar  of  the  latter  as  he  passed — 

•*  Go  it,  major — don't  be  afeard — stick  the 
leek  into  *em,  with  a  tarnation  reef.  I'll  back 
ye.  If  you  cow  out,  major,  I  blot  your  name 
from  the  elect,  as  I  told  ye." 

Thus  reassured,  the  major  stood  his  hand. 
Stacks  of  bank  notes  were  piled  up  before 
the  judges ;  and  most  astonishing,  as  well 
to  the  major  as  to  his  neighbors,  his  packet 
held  out  like  the  widow's  oil. 

And  now  Sir  Charles  and  Naragansett  are 
again  displaying  wonders — the  mountains 
skip  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs, 
on  either  side.  Sir  Charles  was  a  fine  young 
horse,  the  pride  of  Virginia ;  and  when  he 
eclipsed  Eclipse  the  year  previous,  he  was 
crowned  with  gold,  and  covered  with  scarlet. 
He  was  the  idol  of  the  state.  And  now  the 
£ate  of  Virginia  hung  in  equal  poise.  It  hung 


so  for  two-thirds  of  the  second  heat,  when 
the  boy  on  the  mare  touched  his  thumb  to 
the  neck  of  his  beast,  and  she  cleared  the 
goal,  leaving  Sir  Charles  three  lengths  in  the 
rear. 

Not  a  shout  was  issued  from  all  that  im- 
mense multitude.  The  dons  were  chop-fal- 
len, dumbfoundered ;  they  even  doubted  if 
this  were  not  the  phantasy  of  a  fitful  dream. 
At  length  a  low  murmur  was  raised,  disputing 
the  first  heat.  Many  said  the  horses  came 
in  neck  and  neck,  and  they  must  run  again 
to  decide  the  contest.  The  jddges,  however, 
decided  differently :  they  said  the  mare  had 
won  the  stakes.  But  still  the  discqnttnts 
were  getting  noisy,  and  cried  out,  "  who  is 
the  owner  of  this  mare?  Let  nim  say 
whether  she  may  run  a^in  ?" 

"  I  own  that  there  critter !"  replied  Ralph 
Brown;  "  and  though  I  never  bet,  nor  swear, 
nor  drink ;  yet  jest  for  your  amusement,  gen- 
tlemen, she  may  whip  round  agin ;  and  if  the 
hos  beats  her,  I'll  return  the  stakes,  and  pay 
the  shot." 

All  were  delighted  with  this,  and  gave  a 
shout — **Well  done  the  Yankee  pedler!  he's 
a  man  after  all."  But  the  major  now  in  his 
turn  winked  to  the  pedler,  and  said,  "  Don't 
play  the  fool :  you've  fairly  won  the  money ; 
and  the  mare  now  is  certainly  fagged,  and 
the  knowing  ones  see  it.'' 

"  Keep  cool,  major,"  said  Ralph,  "  I  didn't 
cross  the  Potomac  for  nothin'.  I  was  bom 
ag'in  before  these  here  'squires  had  their  eye- 
teeth  cut.  They  think  they  are  'cute,  like ; 
but  I'll  let  the  illumination  into  them.'' 

Saying  this,  the  pedler  dropped  a  word  in 
the  ear  of  his  curly-pated  boy,  not  heard  by 
those  around.  The  horses  started  again; 
and  for  half  the  course  kept  neck  and  neck 
as  before;  when  young  curl-head  rammed 
his  thumb  into  the  mare's  flank,  blowing  out 
a  whistle  at  the  same  time  so  clear  and 
piercing,  it  could  be  heard  a  mile  off.  The 
mare  sprang  into  the  air  as  if  she  had  been 
a  wild  sprite  of  the  winds  I  She  seemed  to 
fly,  rather  than  run ;  and  even  poor  Sir 
Charles  gazed  on  with  terror  and  wonder- 
ment as  he  ploughed  his  way  through  the 
clouds  of  dust,  far  in  the  wake  of  the  flying 
witch  !  Virginia  was  never  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise :  and  when  the  mare  reached  the  goal, 
her  competitor  was  fifty  yards  behind,  llie 
dons  had  too  much  chivalry  to  let  this  pass 
in  silence ;  they  raised  a  shout  of  triumph  for 
the  winner,  freely  relinquished  their  claims  to 
the  stakes,  and  gathered  around  the  weasel - 
mare  in  admiration  of  her  parts.  True 
enough  by  this  time  the  animal  had  got  her 
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spirits  roused :  her  head  and  tail  were  up ;  1 
she  sprightfullj  champed  her  hit ;  her  fiery 
nostrils  were  widely  distended;    and    the 
white  of  her  ey^  was  terrible  round  about. 

**  This  mare  shall  never  go  from  Virginia," 
said  one  capitalist;  ''if  money  can  detain 
her." 

"  No»  never/'  said  another ;  and  they  all 
gathered  round  the  pedler,  demanding  his 
price. 

"  The  critter  is  not  on  sale/*  replied  Ralph, 
**  my  wagon  would  stick  fast  in  the  mud  I 
reckon,  but  for  this  catamount." 

"Wagon?"  said  the  dons  disdainfully: 
"  this  flying  dragon  never  saw  a  wagon !" 

"  Goq4  rhyme,  gentlemen ;  good  rhyme. 
I'll  set  it  to  music,  and  sing  it  to  the  critter 
as  we  jog  on  our  journey  together." 

The  gentlemen,  however,  became  in  ear- 
nest, and  made  him  several  sly  bids  for  the 
mare — tempting  enough. 

"Well,  1*11  tell  yiu  what,  gentlemen,  fair 
play's  a  jewel;  if  I  must  part  with  this 
screamer,  it*s  to  be  done  by  way  of  auction." 
Thus  saying,  the  pedler  mounted  the  plat- 
form erected  for  the  judges ;  and  jraising  his 
rattan  cried,  "Who  bids?  I  put  up  this 
here  critter  jfor  sale — the  flying  witch  of  Na- 
ragansett.  She's  a  raal  buster,  gentlemen; 
an  immortal  sprite  wrapped  up  in  a  mare's 
skin ! — d'ye  see  the  white  of  her  eye  as  I  call 
her  by  her  name  ?  Once,  twice ;  who  bids  ? 
— 1,000  dollars,  say  I  for  myself;  just 
a-going,  going — ^gone  1  And  so  I've  knocked 
her  down  to  myself  at  half-price." 

"Ah  that's  not  fair,"  cried  many  voices; 
"we've  not  had  a  chance." 

"  Quick  is  my  word,  gentlemen-Hsan't 
humor  your  slow  motions.  If  you  want  the 
critter,  bid  away  in  arncst.  Now,  she's  up 
ag'in;  who  bids?  Once,  twice — ^jest  a- 
going." 

"1.250  dollars!'' 

"  Thank  ye.  This  critter's  sire  was  a  cata- 
mount, and  her  dam  the  witch  of  Endor! 
1,250  dollars;  jest  a-going;  once,  twice, 
th-r-e-e"— 

"1,500  dollars!" 

"  Thank  ye.  *  Ay,  gentlemen,  ye  jest  begin 
to  sense  the  vartues  of  this  here  buster. 
1,600  once,  1,600  twice" — 

"  2,000  dollars !" 

"Thank  ye,  thank  ye.  Cain't  dally; 
2,000  once,  2,000  twice;  going,  going, 
th-r-e-e  times!  Gone  at  2,000  dollars; 
cheap  as  pusley.  Noy»  mister,  stump  the 
speltre,  and  the  mare  is  youm." 

The  bank  notes  were  paid  over  to  the  ped- 
ler; and  the  pockets  of  the  major  were 


crammed  with  the  winnings;  and  both  to- 
gether were  on  their  way  home  before  din« 
ner. 

Seated  at  the  tea-table  in  the  evening,  the 
mass  of  bank  notes  was  disgorged  from  the 
major's  ample  pockets.  On  counting  them 
they  amounted  to  thousands  more  than  I 
dare  state,  for  fear  of  gaining  no  credit  with 
those  ignorant  of  the  deep  gaming  in  Yir- 

E'nia.  The  amount  was  so  great  that  even 
&ura  looked  on  with  astonishment,  never 
having  seen  so  much  money  in  the  mansion 
before.  The  amount  was  ascertiined ;  and 
the  major  placed  the  huge  pile  before  the 
pedler,  saying — 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Brown,  on  win- 
ning more  money  to-day  than  was  ever  won 
in  Virginia  at  a  horse-race  before." 

Ralph  opened  both  eyes  and  mouth  in 
great  astonishment,  exclaiming,  "  I  win !  did 
ye  say,  mister  ?  Not  a  rap.  I  never  made 
a  bet  in  my  life." 

"  All  the  same,"  replied  the  major ;  "  the 
money  is  yours,  every  farthing  of  it.  I  had 
not  a  shilling  in  my  purse  to  hazard.  The 
risk  was  yours ;  and  yours  the  good  fortune." 

"Away  with  your  nonsense,  major!"  cried 
Ralph ;  "  don't  poke  fun  at  me.  I've  a  con- 
science against  bets.  You  know,  too,  major, 
that  besides  other  sorts  of  business  I  do  a 
little  in  the  religious  way  down  east ;  and 
the  mothers  in  Israel,  of  Varmount  State 
and  New  Hampshire,  would  be  shocked  to 
know  I'd  so  fallen  from  grace  as  to  step 
upon  a  race-ground,  much  more  to  hear  I 
had  pocketed  the  speltre.  No,  no,  major, 
not  I.  Now,  I'll  jest  tell  ye,  squire,  the 
kink  of  this  matter:  I've  known  that  ere 
Narraganeett  mare  from  coUhood  up ;  I've 
seen  her  caperin'  over  the  paster  of  an  old 
Rhode  Island  farmer  for  four  summers  past. 
When  I  seed  her  last  May  I  thought  of  you, 
major,  and  the  loss  of  the  backer  last  year, 
and  said  to  myself,  '  Now  I'll  jest  give  a 
friend  a  lift,  and  grease  the  wheels  of  my 
wagon  a  little  in  the  same  spec'  I  bought 
the  mare  for  seventy-five  dollars,  and  put 
her  to  school  for  her  edication  on  Long 
Island.  They  know  a  thing  or  two,  major, 
on  Long  Island,  about  horse-flesh.  When 
they'd  tried  her,  they  wanted  to  coax  me 
out  of  her  for  600  dollars.  I  told  'em  she 
was  for  a  friend  of  mine  down  south,  and 
couldn't  be  traded.  That  there  curl-pated 
joker  you  seed  thumming  the  critter  is  a 
very  devil  with  a  hos,  maior ;  have  ye  never 
heard  of  him  ?^ — 'tis  Frank  Darfy»  that  beata 
all  the  riders  in  creation.  He  can  make  that 
mare  jump  straight  out  of  her  skia.    Now  I 
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only  made  believes  about  the  wagon,  major. 
The  mare  came  at  short  stages  from  Long 
Isbind  tied  to  my  cart-tai],  while  old  Roan  1 
left  three  miles  from  here  drew  the  waffon 
and  luggage.  I  only  jest  put  her  in  that 
momia  I  came  here ;  and  three  miles  slow 
drivin'  didn't  stiflfen  her." 

At  length  the  major  returned  the  packet 
of  notes  lent  him  in  the  morning  for  his  bets ; 
squared  the  account  of  2,600  dollars  the 
pedler  had  against  him;  and  placed  the 
balance  of  the  money — a  huge  lot — ^in  his 
bureau.  The  pedler  now  announced  that  he 
should  be  ofif  the  next  morning,  €is  he  had  a 
great  quantity  of  rare  goods  to  dispose  of 
among  the  planters.  The  major's  remon- 
strances against  this  movement  were  una- 
vailing ;  and  Laura  turned  pale  as  ashes  at 
the  announcement.  The  bales  of  rich  goods 
were  removed  from  the  hall  to  the  pedler's 
sleeping-room,  and  the  key  of  his  door  being 

§  laced  m  his  hand,  he  bade  the  major  and 
aughter  good  night,  intending  to  be  ofif  be- 
fore they  were  up  in  the  morning.  His  large 
amount  of  money  he  deposited  in  one  of  the 
bales. 

He  slept  soundly  for  the  night,  well  satis- 
fied with  his  day's  labor.  On  awakening 
early  in  the  morning,  he  bounced  out  of  bed ; 
when,  lo !  to  hb  horror  and  amazement,  the 
key  had  fallen  out,  the  door  stood  on  the 
jar,  and  his  bales  of  goods,  money  and  all, 
had  disappeared.  He  rung  his  bell  with 
tremor  and  haste.  The  negro  ran  to  his  call, 
learned  the  disaster,  and  nastened  to  com- 
municate it  to  massa  and  young  mistress. 
They  soon  joined  Ralph  Brown  in  the  par- 
lor. He  was  walking  the  floor  in  i^nusual 
agitation.  Laura  was  in  great  distress  at  the 
loss — felt  it  as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  The 
major  appeared  anxious  and  thoughtful ;  but 
at  length  said — 

**  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  Mr.  Brown : 
I  am  responsible  for  all  losses  sustained  by 
my  guests  while  at  my  house ;  and  if  the 
robbers  cannot  be  traced  out,  and  the  goods 
restored,  my  purse  shall  make  the  loss  good, 
to  the  last  farthing." 

"  That  will  not  satisfy  me,  major,"  said 
Ralph  ;  "  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  ferret  out  this  devilment." 

The  parties  made  a  hasty  breakfast,  and 
were  soon  on  horseback,  to  scour  over  the 
estate,  thinking  some  tokens  of  the  goods 
might  turn  up  among  the  negroes.  Nothing 
of  the  kind,  however,  appeared ;  and  not  a 
blush  was  seen  on  the  sable  cheeks  of  the 
stock.  The  major  at  length  rode  on  to 
Charlotteville,  to  consult  his  lawyer  on  so 


grave  an  emergency,  while  Ralph  was  left 
to  watch  the  movements  on  the  estate.  On 
the  major's  return,  night  had  set  in — no  clue 
to  the  robbery  had  been  obtained,  and 
Ralph's  uneasiness  was  not  allayed.  While 
at  tea,  the  Major  thus  said — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  you  must  not  be  held 
in  suspense :  just  tell  me  the  value  of  the 
goods  you  have  lost." 

"  Major,"  replied  Ralph,  "  it  is  not  the 
goods  alone,  but  all  my  money  was  in  one 
of  the  bales." 

'•Unfortunate!"  responded  father  and 
daughter  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  Major,  "  what  is  the 
total  amount  of  the  loss,  including  goods  and 
cash?" 

''  Not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars," 
replied  Ralph. 

Laura  almost  fell  into  fainting  fits,  at  the 
fearful  amount  uf  loss.  The  major,  more 
calm,  replied —  * 

"  Well,  I  supposed  it  would  be  about  that 
figure,  and  so  I  have  provided  for  it.  Here, 
Mr.  Brown,  is  a  mortgage  for  tweilty  thou- 
sand dollars,  I  have  got  executed  to-day, 
and  secured  on  five  thousand  acres,  the  east 
half  of  my  farm,  worth  as  you  know  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  at  least,  and  un- 
encumbered ;  and  I  have  to  beg  that  you 
will  relinquish  pedling,  take  possession  of 
my  estate,  and  manage  it  as  your  own  ;  for 
I  can  do  nothing  with  the  niggers  and 
land." 

The  pedler  made  no  reply— drank  his  tea 
in  thoughtful  mood  ;  but  before  bed-time  he 
was  side  by  side  with  Laura  at  the  piano, 
performing  a  duet. 

Within  six  weeks  from  this  event,  Laura 
Carroll  was  Laura  Carroll  no  more.  She 
was  Mistress  Ralph  Brown !  and  the  Major 
released  his  equity  of  redemption  on  the 
mortgage,  making  his  sonin-law  proprietor 
in  fee  of  half  of  his  estate,  as  a  wedding  pre- 
sent. The  new- married  pair  took  a  week's 
outing  to  Richmond  in  the  major's  best 
coach.  On  their  return  home,  their  sleeping 
room  was  the  very  one  where  the  pedler's 
great  disaster  had  so  recently  occurred. 
Despite  this,  the  happy  pair  were  so  tired 
they  slept  soundly  till  the  morning  ;  when 
rousing  up,  strange  to  tell,  the  key  lay  on 
the  floor,  the  door  stood  ajar  as  previously, 
and  lo !  there  stood  the  bales  of  goods  ap- 
parently untouched.  Ralph  ran  to  the  one 
where  he  had  placed  the  money,  and  every 
stiver  of  it  was  in  its  place,  just  as  he  had 
left  it  six  weeks  before. 

**  Ah  1"  ezolaimed  Ralph, "  the  major  drew 
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the  wool  over  my  eyes  for  once,  and  has  now 
let  the  illumination  into  me,  and  no  mistake  ; 
but  thank  God,  Laura,  you  and  I  have  won 
the  stakes,  after  all."  Laura  blushed  and 
smiled,  as  a  sweet  bride  should  ever  do. 

Three  years  after  the  marriage,  I  visited 
Major  Carroll  for  the  last  time.  A  surpris- 
ing change  had  come  over  the  place.  The 
mansion  had  been  refitted  up,  the  court- 
yard enlarged,  ornamented  and  beautified 
with  OTavel  walks,  trees,  flowering  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  roses  bloomed  more 
freshly,  and  the  birds  san^  more  sweetly 
around  the  spot  than  formerly.  Thirty  New 
England  farmers  had  been  imported,  and 
had  put  the  land  under  high  cultivation — 
the  negroes  having  been  emancipated,  and 
by  their  own  choice  placed  themselves  as 
hired  servants  on  the  estate.  Green  grass 
and  waving  grain  clothed  the  surface  where 
late  sterility  reigned  ;  and  lowing  herds  and 
bleating  sheep  sported  over  the  extensive 


pastures.  Chapels  for  religious  service,  and 
a  dozen  school- houses  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  Africans,  had  sprung  up  as  by 
enchantment.  A  large  temperance  society 
had  been  formed  among  the  negroes ;  and 
almost  to  a  man  of  them  had .  become  mem- 
bers. The  songs  of  the  sable  maids  and 
swains  were  cheerful  and  merry,  as  they 
carolled  o'er  the  lea  at  early  dawn,  and  at 
evening's  close.  Even  the  fiddle  of  old 
Sambo  seemed  to  have  got  a  new  string,  as 
he  played  to  the  light-hearted  dancers  on 
the  green,  under  a  Virginia  sky,  and  by 
moonlight. 

While  standing  beside  the  Major,  admiring 
this  transformation,  I  said  to  him — "  None 
but  a  rare  genius  and  a  practical  operator 
combined  could  have  produced  what  I 
see." 

"Ay,  right,"  replied  the  Major — "the 
genius  and  the  operator  are  no  other  than 
Ralph  Brown,  the  Yankee  Pedler." 


Discovery  of  a  Msrovinoian  Cemetery 
AT  Envermeu. — ^The  Abbe  Cochet,  inspector 
of  the  historical  monuments  of  the  depart- 
ment, has  recently  made  a  new  archaeologi- 
cal discovery.  The  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed in  cutting  a  new  road  from  Blangy 
towards  Balbec,  across  Envermeu,  dug  into 
a  Merovingian  cemetery,  very  analogous  to 
those  discovered  at  Douvrend  and  at  Londi- 
nieres : — making  the  third'Frankish  cemetery 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaulne  during  the 
last  twelve  years.  At  Envermeu  the  Abb^ 
Cochet  has  already  upwards  of  fifty  skele- 
tons. Those  of  females  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  ear- 
rings, and  the  various  implements  of  the  toi- 
lette which  accompany  them.  Those  of 
males  are  ascertained  by  the  long  knives  and 


poniards,  by  styli,  tweeters,  and  such  ob- 
jects ;  warriors,  by  swords,  lances,  and  axes. 
The  most  curious  object  is  a  Merovingian 
helmet  It  is  surmounted  by  a  point  like 
the  casques  worn  by  the  Norman  warriors  as 
represented  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  *  Only 
the  frame- work  remains : — and  this  was  the 
case  with  the  Saxon  helmet,  crested  by  the 
figure  of  a  hog,  discovered  by  Mr.  Bateman 
in  Derbyshire.  At  the  feet  of  the  Enver- 
meu skeletons  were  earthen  vessels,  or  urns, 
of  various  forms.  The  field  in  which  this 
discovery  has  been  made  is .  known  by  the 
name  of  ia  Tombe,  The  museum  of  Rouen, 
in  which  the  dtpariemental  antiquities  are 
classified  and  preserved,  will  receive  this  new 
and  valuable  addition. — Revue  de  Rouen. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  MORMONITES. 


There  are  fe^  persons,  probably,  who 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  heard  of  the 
existence  of  a  sect  called  the  "  Mormonites," 
or  **  Latter  Day  Saints,"  and  of  the  crowds 
of  deluded  fanatics,  who,  under  those  names, 
have,  from  time  to  time,  quitted  the  shores  of 
this  country,  on  their  way  to  a  new  land  of 
promise  in  the  Far  West.  But  among  those 
under  whose  notice  thb  one  among  the  many 
religious  phenomena  of  the  present  day  has 
occasionally  fallen,  there  are  few,  we  appre- 
hend, who  have  ever  troubled  themeslves  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  or  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  new  ^ect, — few  who  have  any  conception 
of  its  numerical  extent, — still  fewer  who  have 
viewed  it  in  its  more  important  aspect  as  one 
of  the  "  signs  of  the  times."  It  is  hard  to 
say,  how  long  this  indifference  of  the  more 
enlightened  portion  of  the  Christian  public  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  followers  of  Mormon 
might  have  continued,  but  for  an  attempt 
recently  made  to  constrain  a  clergyman  of 
our  Church  to  desecrate  the  Burial  Service 
at  the  grave  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
sect.  While  it  appeared  simply  as  one  of 
the  extravagant  phases  of  American  religion- 
ism, it  was  not  likely  to  excite  any  very  lively 
interest  in  this  country ;  but  the  case  is  alto- 
gether different  when  we  find  that  the  pesti- 
lence is  spreading  extensively  in  our  parishes, 
as  we  fear  it  is,  especially  in  the  manufactu- 
ring districts  ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  ribaldry 
towards  the  Church,  by  wi:ich  it  has  been 
characterized  from  tbe  first,  is  changed  into 
a  spirit  of  perseeution,  endeavoring  to  ex- 
pose her  sacred  offices  to  irreverent,  and,  if 
the  profanation  were  acquiesced  in,  not  alto- 
gether unmerited  scorn. 

With  this  view  we  have  collected  together 
a  vast  mass  of  documentary  evidence,  which 
we  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  our  readers 
in  a  condensed  and  digested  form.  In  doing 
80,  we  hold  ourselves  wholly  absolved  from 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  errors,  the 
absurdities,  and  blasphemies  of  the  sect,  in  the 
way  of  controversy.  The  imposture  is  too 
palpable,  the  heresy  too  manifest,  to  call  for 
senous  argument.    The  most  efficient  way  to 


expose  the  imposture  is  to  state  the  facts,  as 
we  find  them  set  forth  both  by  the  Mormon- 
ite  leaders  themselves,  and  by  certain  parties 
who  have  broken  off  their  former  connection 
with  them, — the  most  powerful  confutation 
of  the  heresy,  to  exhibit  their  doctrine  as  it  is 
propounded  by  themselves,  both  originally 
m  their  doctrinal  documents,  and  subsequently 
in  their  apologetic  writings. 

We  shall  begin  our  account  by  putting  the 
Mormonite  prophet  hunself  into  the  witness 
box.  A  History  of  the  different  American 
Sects — altogether  forty-three  in  number — 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1844, 
contains,  (pp.  404 — 410,^  on  the  subject  of 
the  Mormonites,  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Joseph  Smith,  under  the  title  **  Latter  Day 
Saints,  by  Joseph  Smith,  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 
The  writer  begins  by  stating  that 

"  The  Church  of  Jeaus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Sainls  was  founded  upon  direct  revelation,  as  the 
true  Church  of  God  has  ever  been,  according  to 
the  Scriptures  (Amos  iii.  7,  and  Acts  i.  2)  :  and 
through  the  will  and  blessings  of  God,  I  have  been 
an  instrument  in  his  hands,  thus  far,- to  move 
forward  the  cause  of  Zion." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  his 
own  life.  He  was  born,  according  to  his 
own  account,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1805, 
at  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  whence  bis  parents  removed,  when 
he  was  about  ten  years  old,  to  Palmyra,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  four  years,  to  Manchester,  in  the  same 
State,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  first  super- 
natural events  in  his  life.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  states,  he  was  much  troubled  in 
mind  by  observing  the  contradictions  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  around  him, 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  be  delivered  from  the 
confusion  of  mind  thence  ensuing,  he  was  in 
fervent  prayer  for  illumination  from  above. 
While  thus  engaged  in  a  secret  recess  of  a 
grove,  he  had  a  vision : 

"  I  was  enwrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw 
two  glorious  personages,  who  exactly  resembled 
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etch  other  In  feiilarei  ud  likeDesa,  (nmniDdei] 
with  a  brilliant  light,  wbkh  eclipsed  the  sun  at 

noon-day.  The;  told  me  that  all  the  religiooa 
dentimi nations  were  belisving  in  incorrect  doc- 
trines, and  that  none  of  them  was  ackoowledged 
of  God,  as  his  Church  ai>d  faingdom.  And  I  was 
expressly  commanded  lo  '  go  not  alier  them,'  at 
theaametimereceivjnga  promise  that  the  fullness 
of  the  goepel  shoald  at  some  future  time  be  made 

This  promise  was  fulfilled  about  three 
years  after,  when,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1823,  being  then  near  eighteen  years  old,  he 
had  b  a  room,  three  times  repeated  the  some 
night,  a  visjoa  of  an  angel  who  declared  to 


work  for  the  second 


"  That  the  preparatory  work  fo 
coming  of  the  MeBHinh  was  speedily 
thnt  the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  gospel  in  all  il 
fullnesB  lo  be  preached  in  power,  unto  all  nations, 

thai  a  per'      '  ''  '  '  "  

reign.    I 

rument  in   the  liands  of  God,  to  briog  about 
c  of  his  purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensa- 


At  the  some  time  the  Angel  gave  him  a 
"  brief  sketch"  of  the  origin  and  early  histo- 
ry of  the  aboriginal  iDhabitants  of  America, 
and  informed  him  that  certain  "  pUtes  of 
records,"  containing  the  detaUs  of  which  the 
Angel  gave  the  epitome,  were  deposited  in  a 
certain  place  specified  by  the  heavenly  mes- 
senger. This  was  followed  by  many  subse- 
quent visits  of  An^ls,  till  at  last,  on  the 
momingof  the  22n(f of  September,  lfi2T,  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  delivered  the  records 
themselves  into  Joseph's  hands. 

"  These  records  were  engraven  on  plates  which 
had  the  appearance  of  gold  ;  each  plate  was  hIx 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and  not  quite 
BO  thick  as  common  tin.  They  wera  filled  with 
engraving's  In  Ej^plian  cljaractcrs,  and  bound 
together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  with 
three  rings  running  through  the  whole.  The 
vuliimc  wua  something  near  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, a  pan  of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters 
on  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  beautifully 
engrdved.  The  whole  book  exhibited  many 
marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  and  much 
.°kill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  With  the  records 
was  found  a  curious  instrument,  which  the  an- 
cients called  'Urim  andThummim,'  which  con- 
sisted of  two  transparent  stones  set  In  the  rim  of 
a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  1  translated 
tlie  record,  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God."* 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  with  tbi*  the  ac- 
count which  Joseph  Smith  gave  to  MieofUi  comrade^ 
at  the  time  when  he  fint  started  (he  impottore,  ana  . 
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The  transUtioD,  so  made,  ia  the  celebrated 
Book  of  Mormon,  of  which  a  brief  abstract 
is  inserted  in  the  narrative.  The  prophet 
then  proceeds  to  relate  the  oiiffn  of  his 
Church  : 

''On  the  6lb  of  April.  1830,  the  '  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,'  was  first  or- 
ganiied  in  the  town  of  Mancbetier,  Ontario  coun- 
ty. State  of  New  Vork.  Some  few  were  callal 
and  ordained  by  the  Spirit  of  revelation  and 
prophecy,  and  began  to  preach  as  the  Spirit  gan 
ihem  utteronce,  and  though  weak,  yet  were  they 
strengthened  by  the  power  of  God  ;  and  many 
were  brought  to  repentance,  were  immersed  in  tba 
water,  ancTwere  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Un 
laying  on  of  hands.  They  saw  visions  and  proph- 
esied, devils  were  cast  out,  and  the  sick  healed 
by  the  laying  nn  of  hands.  From  that  lime  the 
work  rolled  forth  with  astoniahiog  rapidity."  .  .  . 

Next  follows  an  enumeraUon  of  the  vari- 
ous settlements  successively  effected  by  his 
followers,  in  Jackson  County,  in  Clay  Coun- 
ty, and  in  Cddwell  and  Davies  Counties,  in 
the  State  of  Uissouri,  from  all  which  they 
were  ejected,  from  the  latter  in  1888,  when 
tbey  were,  according  to  Smith's  account; 
from  12,000  to  16,000  in  number.  On  thdr 
expulsion  from  Caldwell  and  Daviea  Comt- 


before  he  had  auj  idea  himself  of  the  eiteut  to 
which  tlie  buuness  might  rtow.  An  affidavit  of 
Pater  Insersoll,  one  nf  Jo^ph  Smith's  acquaintaiices 
in  early  life,  aftir  giving  a  general  account  of  the 
churacler  of  Smith,  and  of  bis  occupationa  and  prae- 
ticeg  aa  a  mimey'diggM^  thas  proceeds: — 

"Oaeday  he  came,  and  greeted  me  with  a  j*yful 
couDteuaoce.  Upou  sf  king  the  cause  of  hia  uauiual 
happiness,  ha  replied  in  the  following  laoguage; — 
'  As  I  was  passing  yestttiiaj  across  ths  woods,  afler 
a  beavy  showernf  rain,  I  round, in  a  hulloir,  soma 
beautiful  white  aand.  that  had  been  waahed  up  by 
the  water.  I  took  oSmj  frock,and  tied  up  aererai 
quarts  of  it,  and  then  went  home,  Oa  my  entering- 
tJie  house  1  found  the  family  at  the  table,  eatii^ 
dinner.  They  were  aniioos  to  know  the  contents  of' 
my  frock.  At  that  moment,  I  happened  to  think  ati 
what  1  had  beard  about  a  history  found  in  Canada, 
culled  the  golden  Bible ;  ao  I  very  gravely  told  titan 
it  was  the  golden  Bible.  To  my  surprise, .thay  wen 
credulous  enough  to  believe  what  1  laid.  Accofd- 
iogly,  I  told  them  that  I  had  rvoeived  a  eoBmait^- 
msDt  lo  let  no  one  see  it  -.  for.  says  I,  do  nan  CHir 
it  with  the  naked  eye  and  live.  However,  I 
oOersd  to  take  out  the  book  and  *bew  it  to  them ; 
but  they  refused  to  see  it,  and  left  the  room.  Nov,' 
said  Joe.  'I  bare  got  the  d — d  fools  £iad.  and  will 
carry  out  the  fun.'  NotwithstaDdiag,he  totd  me  ha 
had  DO  such  book,  and  believed  tbare  never  was  any 
Inch  book ;  yet,  he  told  me  ttiat  he  actually  went  ki 
Willard  Chase,  to  get  him  to  make  a  cheat,  in  which 


be  might  depodt  his  golden  Bible.  But.  as  Chaaa 
■rouldiMt  do  it, he  made  a  hn  tdmselC  of  clap- 
boards, and  put  it  into  a  piUow-caM,  and  allowed 
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ties,  tbey  migrated  to  Hancock  County  in  th« 
State  or  Illinois,  where,  in  the  "fall"  or 
1S39,  they  oommenced  a  city,  which,  in  De- 
cember 1840,  obtained  an  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion from  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  re- 
ceived from  it«  founder  the  name  of  "  Nau- 
roo,"  signihinff  "  beautiful."  The  city  is  de- 
scribed at  the  date  of  the  account  as  contain- 
ing 1500  houses,  and  upwards  of  16,000  in- 
halutants.  It  was  graced  by  an  "  Universi- 
ty," and  defended  by  a  military  body  raised 
from  the  inhabitaats  themselves,  called  the 
"Kauvoo  Legion,"  comnanded  by  a  "Lieu- 
tenant-General" (a  Mormonite),  but  subject 
to  the  superior  authority  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  An  eminence  in  this  city  waa 
chosfn  for  the  site  of  the  great  Mormon  tem- 
ple, the  building  of  which,  at  the  date  of  the 
account,  was  stUl  in  progress : — 

"  The  temple  of  God,  now  in  tlie  course  of 
erection,  being  slreudv  raised  one  *lory,  and 
which  is  120  feel  by  ao'feel.of  stone  with  polish- 
ed  pilasters,  of  an  entire  new  order  of  arcliiiec- 
tnre,  will  be  a  Bplendid  bouse  for  Ihe  worship  of 
God,  as  well  as  an  unique  wonder  for  the  world, 
it  being  built  by  ihe  direct  revcUtion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  the  living  and  the 
dead." 

From  this  temple  and  city  as  ila  centre, 
Mormonism  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  not 
only  through  the  United  States,  but  beyond 
the  Atlantic  into  Europe,  and  into  other  par  la 
of  the  world. 

So  far  the  account  given  by  Joseph  Smith 
through  the  medium  of  "He  Pasa  Eccle- 
sii."  We  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  al- 
leged revelations  given  to  Joseph  Smith  from 
iJme  to  time,  and  recorded  in  the  second  of 
the  Mormonite  Standard  Books.  The  first 
of  these  books  is  the  Book  of  Uormon,  al- 
ready referred  to,  which,  containing  whiit 
are  alleged  to  be  certain  ancient  records,  an- 
swers in  a  manner  to  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  sacred  volume,  while  the  place  of  the 
New  Testament  is  filled  by  "The  Book  of 
Doctrines  and  Covenants."  This  volume, 
which  was  printed  and  published  separately, 
consists  of  two  parts;  vie.  Seven  "Lectures 
on  Faith,"  or  an  abstract  of  Mormonite  Doc- 
trine in  a  bomilctic  form  ;  and  a  collection  of 
"  Covenants  and  Commandments,"  given  by 
revelation,  from  time  to  time,  divided  into 
III  Sections.  They  do  not  in  the  collection 
follow  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  alleged 
to  have  been  received  ;  but  as  the  date  is 
generally  attached  to  them,  we  shall  be  able 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  prophet  aa  traced 


out  by  himself  in  this  "  canonical"  hook. 
The  earliest  of  the  revelations  contained  in 
it  have  reference  lo  the  translation  of  the 
"golden  plates,"  and  in  particular  to  an  un- 
toward accident  which  happened  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  work.  Joseph  Smith 
was  employing  an  amanucntu,  named  Martin 
Harris,  a  farmer  of  some  substance,  and  of 
an  excitable  temperament  anS  unstable  re- 
ligious views,  who  from  a  Quaker  had  suc- 
cessively turned  Methodist,  Universalist,  Bap- 
tist, and  Presbyterian,  and  having  grown 
tired  of  this  last  profession  also,  was  at  this 
time  open  te  any  religious  novelty  which 
might  come  in  his  way.  On  him  Joseph 
Smith  succeeded  in  palming  off  the  story  of 
the  golden  plates,  and  having  embarked  him 
in  toe  enterprise,  foi'  which  Harris  was  to 
find  the  money,  he  dictated  to  him  from  be- 
hind a  curUin,  from  time  to  time,  portions  of 
what  professed  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
golden  Bible.  While  the  work  was  thtis  pro- 
greasing,  Harris  having  teken  home  with  him 
the  firat  1 16  pages  of  it,  they  were  abstract- 
ed by  an  unfriendly  hand,  seemingly  with 
the  intention  of  embarrassing  the  prophet, 
and  confuting  him  by  the  publication  of  them, 
if  he  should  be  unwary  enough  to  attempt 
to  reproduce  them.  The  work  of  translation 
was  thus  suspended,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt, 
that  the  lost  manuscript  might  be  recovered ; 
but  all  endeavors  te  procure  its  restitution 
(Hnrria'a  wife  was  the  thief)  having  proved 
fruitless,  another  revcladon  was  given  in 
May,  1829. 

"  Now,  behold,  I  say  unto  yon,  that  because  you 
delivered  up  tboae  writings  which  you  had  power 
eiven  unlo  vou  to  translate,  by  llic  meuns  of  the 
Orim  and  Thummim,  into  the  hands  of  a  wicked 
mnn,  you  have  lost  ibeni ;  and  yni  alun  lost 
yovr  gift  at  Ihe  same  lime,  a-nd  ynur  mind  lieeame 
darkened;  iiexertheUn,  it  is  now  restored  unlo  yim 
again,  therefore  see  Iliat  you  are  faithful  Hnd  con- 
tinue on  unto  the  Rnisbing  of  the  renininder  of  the 
work  of  tmnBlstion  as  you  have  begun  ;  do  not 
run  fstter,  or  labor  more  than  you  have  elrength 
and  means  provided  lo  enable  you  lo  translnie  ; 
hut  be  diligent  unto  the  end  ;  pray  slwayB,  that 
yon  may  come  off  conqueror ;  yea,  that  you  may 
conquer  Satan,  and  thai  you  may  escape  the 
liands  of  the  servants  of  Satsn  that  do  uphold  his 
work.  Behold,  they  have  sought  to  destroy  you ; 
yea,  even  the  man  in  whom  you  have  Irusled,  has 
sought  to  destroy  you.  And  for  this  cause  I  said 
Ihat  he  is  a  wicked  man,  for  he  has  sought  to  take 
sway  the  things  wherewith  you  have  been  en- 
crusted ;  and  he  has  also  sought  to  destroy  your 
giil ;  and  because  yon  have  delivered  'he  writings 
into  his  hands,  behold  wicked  men  have  taken 
them  from  you ;  therefore,  you  have  delivered  them 
'P  '<  yea,  that  which  was  sacred  unto  wickedness- 
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And,  behold,  Satan  has  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
alter  the  words  which  you  have  caused  to  be 
written,  or  which  von  have  translated,  which  have 
gone  out  of  your  hands :  and,  behold,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  because  they  have  altered  the  words, 
thev  read  contrary  from  that  which  you  translated 
and  caased  to  be  written ;  and,  on  this  wise,  the 
devil  has  sought  to  lay  a  cunning  plan,  that  he 
may  destroy  this  work ;  for  he  has  put  into  their 
hearts  to  do  this,  that  by  lying  they  may  say  they 
have  caught  you  in  the  words  which  you  have 
pretended  to  translate. 

"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  I  will  not  suffer 
that  Satan  shall  accomplish  his  evil  design  in  this 
thing,  for,  behold,  he  has  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
get  thee  to  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  asking  to 
translate  it  over  again ;  and  then,  behold,  tliey 
say  and  think  in  their  hearts,  we  will  see  if  God 
has  given  him  power  to  translate ;  if  so.  He  will 
also  give  him  power  again,  and  if  God  giveth  him 
power  again,  or  if  he  translates  again,  or,  in  otlier 
words,  if  he  bringeth  forth  the  same  words,  behold, 
we  have  the  same  with  us,  and  we  have  altered 
them  :  therefore,  they  will  not  agree,  and  we  will 
say  that  he  has  lied  in  his  words,  and  that  he  has 
no  gift,  and  that  he  has  no  power:  therefore,  we 
will  destroy  him,  and  also  the  work,  and  we  will 
do  this  that  we  may  not  be  ashamed  in  the  end, 
and  that  we  may  get  glory^of  the  world.  .  .  . 

*'  Now,  behold,  they  have  altered  these  words, 
because  Satan  saith  unto  them.  He  hath  deceived 
you :  and  thus  he  flattereth  them  away  to  do  ini- 
quity, to  get  thee  id  tempt  the  Lord  thy  Grod. 

**  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  you  shall  not 
translate  again  those  words  which  have  gone  forth 
out  of  your  hands ;  for,  behold,  they  shall  not  ac- 
complish their  evil  designs  in  lying  against  those 
words.  For,  behold,  if  you  should  bring  forth  the 
same  words  they  mil  say  that  you  have  lied ;  that 
you  have  pretended  to  translate,  but  that  you  have 
contradicted  yourself:  and,  behold,  they  will  pub- 
lish this,  and  Satan  will  harden  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  siir  them  up  to  anger  against  you,  that 
they  will  not  believe  my  words.  *  ♦  ♦ 

**  And  now,  verily  1  say  unto  you,  that  an  ac- 
count of  those  things  that  you  have  written, 
which  have  gone  out  of  your  hands,  are  engraven 
upon  the  plates  of  Nephi ;  yea,  and  you  remem- 
ber it  was  said  in  those  writings  that  a  more  par- 
ticular account  was  given  of  these  things  upon  the 
plates  of  Nephi. 

"And  now,  because  the  account  which  is  engrav- 
en upon  the  plates  of  Nephi  is  more  particular  con- 
cerning the  things  which,  in  my  Wisdom,  I  would 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  in  this  ac- 
count, therefore  you  mall  translate  the  engravings 
which  are  on  the  plates  of  Nephi,  down  even  till  you 
come  to  the  reign  of  king  Benjamin,  or  until  you 
come  to  that  tehich  you  nave  translated,  which  you 
have  retained ;  and  behold,  you  thall  publish  it  as 
the  record  of  Nephi,  and  thus  I  will  confound 
those  who  have  altered  my  words.  I  will  not  suf- 
fer that  they  shall  destroy  my  work ;  yea,  I  will 
show  unto  them  that  my  wisdom  is  greater  than 
the  cunning  of  the  devil.  Behold,  they  have  only 
got  ap'irt,  or  an  abridgement  of  the  account  of  iVe- 
phi.    Behold,  there  are  many  things  engraven  on 


the  plates  of  Nephi  which  do  throw  greater  views 
upon  my  gospel ;  therefore,  it  is  wisdom  in  me 
that  you  should  translate  this  first  part  of  the  en- 
gravings of  Nephi,  and  send  forln  in  this  work. 
And  behold,  all  the  remainder  of  this  work  does 
contain  all  those  parts  of  my  gospel  which  i^y 
holy  prophets,  yea,  and  also  my  disciples,  desired 
in  their  prayers  should  come  forth  unto  this  peo- 
ple. And  I  said  unto  them,  that  it  should  be  granted 
unto  them  according  to  their  faith  in  their  prayers ; 
yea,  and  this  was  their  faith,  that  my  gospel 
which  I  save  unto  them,  that  they  might  preach 
in  their  days,  might  come  unto  their  brethren  the 
Lamanites,  and  also  all  that  had  become  Laman- 
ites  because  of  their  dissensions.'* — Covenants 
and  Commandments,  Sect,  xxxvi.  §§  1,2,  5 — 10. 

The  history  of  this  contre- temps,  which  se- 
riously perplexed  the  prophet  for  a  time,  is 
recounted  with  still  greater  plainness  in  the 
Preface  to  the  first  American  edition  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  published  in  1830  ;  but 
in  the  second  American,  and  in  both  the 
European  editions  of  the  book,  that  preface 
has  been  suppressed.  The  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  curious  : 

'*  As  many  false  reports  have  been  circulated 
respecting  tne  following  work,  and  also  many  un- 
lawful measures  taken  by  evil  designing  persons 
to  destroy  me,  and  also  the  work  ;  I  woiud  inform 
you  that  I  translated  by  the  gift  and  power  of 
God,  and  caused  to  be  written  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  pages,  the  which  I  took  from  the  book  of 
Lehi,  which  was  an  account  abridged  from  the 
plates  of  Lehi,  by  the  hand  of  Mormon  ;  which 
said  account  some  person  or  persons  have  stolen 
and  kept  from  me,  notwithstanding  my  utmost  eX" 
ertions  to  recover  it  again  ;  and  being  commanded 
of  the  Lord  that  I  should  not  translate  the  same 
over  again,  for  Satan  had  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
tempt  the  Lord  their  God,  by  altering  the  words 
that  they  did  read  contrary  from  that  which  I 
translated  and  caused  to  be  written  ;   and  if  I 
should  bring  forth  the  same  words  again,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  I  should  translate  the  same   over 
again,  they  would  publish  that  which  they  had 
stolen,  and  Satan  would  stir  up  the  hearts  of  this 
generation,  that  they  might  not  rcceivethis  work ; 
But,  behold  !  the  Lord   said  unto  me,  1  will  not 
suffer  that  Satan  shall  accomplish  his  evi)  design 
in  this  thing  ;  therefore  thou  shalt  translate  from 
the  plates  of  Nephi,  until  ye  come  to  that  which 
ye  have  translated,  which  ye  have  retained  ;  and 
behold,  ye  shall  publish  it  as  the  record  of  Nephi ; 
and  thus  I  will  confound  those  v.  ho  have  altered 
my  words.    I  will  not  suffer  that  tiit^'  shall  de- 
stroy my  work  ;  yea,  I  will  show  unto  then,  that 
my  wisdom  is  greater  than  the  curining  of  the 
devil.    Wherefore,  to  be  obedient  unto  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  I  have,  through  his  grace 
and  mercy,  accomplished  that  which  He  hath 
commanded  me  respecting  this  thing.    I  would 
also  inform  you  that  the  plates  of  which  hath 
been  spoken,  were  found  in  the  township  of  Man- 
chester, Ontario  Comity,  New  York." 
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From  the  tone  in  which  HarriB  the  scribe 
— **  the  wicked  man" — ^is  spoken  of  in  the 
above  revelation,  it  would  appear  that  the 
prophet  was  not  without  suspicion  of  his 
fidelity ;  and  Harris,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have 
been  uncomfortably  pressing  for  a  sight  of 
the  golden  plates  from  which  the  prophet 
was  translating,  or  **  pretending  to  trans- 
late." The  curiosity  of  the  scribe  was  ac- 
cordingly repressed,  and  his  fears  and  his 
'  '*  faith  wrought  upon  him  to  make  him  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  had  not  seen,  by 
''  revelation,"  in  the  manner  following  : 

"  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  as  my  servant 
Martin  Harris  has  desired  a  witness  at  my  hand, 
that  you,  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  hne  got 
the  waies  of  which  you  hare  testified  and  borne  re- 
oora  that  you  have  received  of  me ;  and  now,  be- 
hold, this  shall  you  say  unto  bim« — he  who  spake 
unto  you  said  unto  you,  I,  the  Lord,  am  €rod,  and 
have  given  these  things  unto  you,  my  servant  Jo* 
seph  Smith,  jun.,  and  have  commanded  you  that 
you  should  stand  as  a  witness  of  these  tilings, 
and  I  have  caused  you  that  you  should  enter 
into  a  covenant  with  me,  that  you  should  not 
show  them,  eaccept  to  those  persons  to  whom 
I  commanded  you;  and  you  have  no  power 
over  them,  except  I  grant  it  unto  you.  And  you 
have  a  gift  to  translate  the  plates,  and  this  is  the 
first  gift  that  I  bestowed  upon  you,  and  /  have 
commanded  that  you  should  preterd  to  no  other 
gift  until  my  purftose  is  fulfilled  in  this;  for  I  will 
grant  unto  you  no  other  gij^  until  it  is  finidbed. 

"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  wo  shall  come 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  if  they  mil  not 
heetrken  unto  my  v^ds ;  for  hereafter  you  shall 
be  ordained,  and  go  fortli  and  deliver  my  words 
unto  the  children  of  men.  Behold,  if  they  will 
not  believe  my  words,  they  would  not  believe  you, 
my  servant  Joseph,  if  it  were  possible  that  you 
could  show  them  all  these  things  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  you.  O  !  this  unbelieving  and  stiff*- 
necked  generation !  mine  anger  is  kindled  tigainst 
them, 

*'  And  now  again  I  speak  unto  you,  my  ser- 
vant Joseph,  concerning  tlie  man  that  desires  the 
witness.  Behold,  I  say  unto  him,  he  exalts  him- 
self, and  does  not  hujnble  himself  siijjiciently  beft/re 
me ;  but  if  he  will  bow  down  before  me,  and  hum* 
ble  himself  in  mighty  prayer  and  faith,  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  heart,  then  will  I  grant  unto  him  a 
view  (fthe  things  which  he  desires  to  see.  And 
then  he  shall  say  unto  the  people  8f  this  genera- 
tion. Behold,  I  have  seen  the  things  which  the 
Lord  has  shown  unto  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  and  I 
know  of  a  surety  that  they  are  true,  for  /  have 
Mien  them,  for  they  have  been  shown  unto  me  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  And  I,  the  Lord, 
command  him,  my  servant  Martin  Harris,  that 
he  shall  say  no  more  unto  them  concerning  these 
things,  except  he  shall  say,  1  have  seen  them,  and 
they  have  b^  shown  unto  me  by  the  vower  of  God, 
ana  these  are  the  words  which  he  snail  say ;  but 
if  he  deny  this,  he  will  break  the  covenant  whi€h  he 


has  before  cotenanied  unth  me^  and  behold  he  is 
condemned.  And  now,  except  he  humble  himself y 
and  acknowledge  unto  me  the  things  that  Jie  has 
done  which  are  wrong,  and  covenant  with  me  that 
he  vfiU  keep  my  dommandments,  and  exercise  faith 
in  me^  behold  I  say  unto  him,  he  shall  have  no  suck 
views,  for  I  will  ffrant  unto  him  no  views  of  the 
things  of  which  1  have  spoken.  And  if  this  be 
the  case,  I  command  you  my  servant  Joseph,  that 
you  shall  say  unto  bun,  that  he  shaU  do  no  more 
nor  trouble  me  any  more  concerning  this  matter, — 
Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect,  xzxii. 

While  this  revelation,  given  in  March, 
1820,  in  the  interval  between  the  suspension 
of  the  work  in  July,  1828,  and  iU  resunap- 
tion  in  May,  1829,  was  working  in  the  mind 
of  Martin  Harris,  another  instrument  was  in 
training,  in  the  person  of  one  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  a  school-teacher  and  Baptist  preacher 
in  the  neighborhood ;  to  whom,  in  April, 
1829,  divers  "revelations'*  were  given, 
through  Joseph  Smith,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  extracts. 

^  Behold  thou  hast  a  gift,  and  blessed  art  thou 
because  of  thy  gift.  Remember  it  is  sacred,  and 
cometh  from  above :  and  if  thou  wilt  inquire,  thou 
shalt  know  mysteries  which  are  great  and  mar- 
velous :  therefore  thou  shalt  exercise  thy  gift, 
that  thou  mayest  find  out  mysteries ;  that  thou 
mayest  bring  many  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  yea,  convince  them  of  the  error  of  their 
ways.  Make  not  thy  gift  known  unto  any,  save 
it  be  those  who  are  of  tliv  faith.  Trifle  not  with 
sacred  thinss.  If  thou  wilt  do  good,  yea,  and  hold 
out  faithful  to  the  end,  thou  shalt  be  saved  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all 
the  nifts  of  God  ;  for  there  is  no  gift  greater  than 
the  gift  of  salvation. 

"Therefore  be  diligent,  stand  by  my  servant 
Joseph,  faithfully,  in  whatsoever  difficult  circum- 
stances he  may  be  for  the  word's  sake.  Admo- 
nish him  in  his  faults,  and  also  receive  admoni- 
tion of  him.  Be  patient ;  be  sober ;  be  tempe- 
rate ;  have  patience,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

'*  Behold,  thou  art  Oliver,  and«l  have  spoken 
unto  thee  because  of  thy  desires ;  therefore  trea- 
sure up  these  words  in  thy  heart.  Be  faithful 
and  diligent  in  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  I  will  encircle  thee  in  the  arms  of  my 
love. 

"  Behold,  I  am  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
1  am  the  same  that  came  unto  my  own,  and  my 
own  received  me  not.  I  am  the  light  which  shin- 
eih  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth 
it  not. — Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect.  viii. 
}}  6—14. 

The  hope  of  becoming  himself  a  translator, 
which  the  preceding  "  revelations "  had 
raised,  is  dashed  to  the  ground  by  another 
"  revelation,'*  still  in  April,  1829,  which  re- 
duces him  to  the  simple  cdndition  of  ama- 
nucMts, 

**  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  my  son,  that  because 
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yon  did  not  translate  according  to  that  which  yon 
desired  of  me,  and  did  commence  again  to  write 
for  my  servant,  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  even  so  1 
wonld  that  ye  should  continue  until  you  have 
finished  this  record,  which  I  have  entrusted  unto 
him  :  and  then,  behold,  other  records  have  I,  that 
I  will  give  unto  you  power  that  you  may  assist 
to  translate. 

"  Be  patient,  my  son,  for  it  is  wisdom  in  me, 
and  it  is  not  expedient  that  you  should  translate 
at  this  present  time.  Behold,  the  work  which  you 
are  called  to  do,  is  to  write  for  my  servant  Joseph ; 
and,  behold,  it  is  beciiase  tliat  you  did  not  continae 
as  you  commenced,  when  you  began  to  translate, 
that  I  have  taken  away  this  privilege  from  you. 
Do  not  murmur,  my  son,  for  it  is  wisdom  in  me 
that  T  have  dealt  with  yon  after  this  manner. 

"  Behold,  you  have  not  understood  ;  you  have 
supposed  that  I  would  give  it  unto  you,  when  you 
took  no  thought,  save  it  was  to  ask  me ;  but,  be- 
hold, I  say  unto  you,  that  you  must  study  it  out 
in  yoar  mind ;  then  you  must  ask  me  if  it  be 
right,  and  if  it  is  right  I  will  cause  that  your  bo- 
som shall  bam  within  you ;  therefore,  you  shall 
feel  that  it  is  right ;  but  if  it  be  not  right,  yon 
shall  have  no  such  feelings,  but  you  shall  have 
a  stupor  of  thought,  that  shall  cause  you  to  for- 
get the  thing  which  is  wrong :  therefore  yon  can- 
not write  that  which  is  sacred,  save  it  he  given 
you  from  me. 

**  Now  if  yon  had  known  this,  you  could  have 
translated ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  expedient  that 
you  should  translate  now.  Behold,  it  was  expedi- 
ent when  you  commenced,  but  you  feared  and  the 
time  is  past,  and  it  is  not  expedient  now:  for,  do 

Je  not  behold  that  I  have  given  unto  my  servant 
oseph  sufficient  strength,  whereby  it  is  made  up ; 
and  neither  of  you  have  I  condemned." 


The  work  was  now  resumed,  Harris  and 
Cowdery  acting  as  assistants ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  "  revelations*'  were  given  to  vari- 
ous other  parties,  several  of  whom  appear 
afterwards  among  the  first  foanders  and  lead- 
ers of  the  sect.  They  are  much  of  the  Aime 
character,  partly  almost  in  the  same  words, 
consisting  of  announcements  of  the  "ffreat 
and  marvelous  work"  about  to  come  &rth, 
and  of  promises  of  spiritual  endowments  to 
the  persons  addressed,  if  they  have  a  desire 
to  assist  in  «  bringing  forth  and  establishing" 
itp  and  fiuth  to  believe  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  his  prophet  Revelations  were  also 
ffiren  to  "  David  Whitmer,"  who,  with  Mar- 
tin Harris  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  was  chosen 
to  fill  vp  the  namber  of  three  witnesses  men- 
tioned in  Section  xxzn.,  above  quoted. 

Shortly  after,  m  the  same  month  of  June, 
1889,  the  minds  of  the  three  witnesses  were 
hdged  to^be  ripe  for  the  operation  of  attest- 
ing their  sight  of  that  which  they  had  not 
■ad  a  "reyelation"  was  given  to  the 
naqointly. 


"  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  yon  must  rely 
upon  my  word,  which  if  you  do,  with  full  purpose 
of  heart,  yon  shall  have  a  view  of  the  plates,  and 
also  of  the  breastplate,  .the  sword  of  Laban,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were  given  to  the 
brother  of  Jared  upon  the  mount,  when  he  talked 
with  the  Lord  face  to  face,  and  the  miracnlons 
directors  which  were  given  to  Lehi  while  in  the 
wilderness,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  it 
is  by  your  faith  that  you  shall  obtain  a  vieio  ofthem^ 
even  by  that  faith  which  was  had  by  the  prophets 
of  old. 

"  And  after  that  you  have  obtained  faith,  and 
have  seen  them  with  your  eyes,  you  shall  testify 
of  them,  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  this  you  shaft 
do  that  my  servant  Joseph  Smith  Jun,,  may  not  be 
destroyed^  that  I  may  bring  about  my  righteous 
purposes  unto  the  children  of  men  in  this  work. 
And  ye  shall  testify  that  you  have  setn  them,  eveti 

AS  MY   servant    JosEFH    SMmi,   JUN.,    HAS    BEEN 

THEM, /or  it  is  by  my  poicer  that  he  hath  seen  them, 
and  it  is  because  he  had  faith  ;  and  he  has  trans- 
lated the  book,  even  that  part  which  I  have  com- 
manded him,  and  as  your  Lord  and  your  God 
liveth  it  is  true. 

**  Wherefore  you  have  received  the  pame  power, 
and  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  gif\  like  unto 
him  ;  and  if  you  do  these  last  commandments  of 
mine,  which  1  have  given  you,  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  airainst  you ;  for  my  grace  is 
sufficient  for  you,  and  you  shall  be  liftea  up  at  the 
last  day.  Aud  I  Jcsns  Christ,  your  Lord  and  your 
God,  have  spoken  it  unto  you,  that  I  might  bring 
about  my  righteou-*  purposes  unto  the  children  of 
men.  Amen." — Covenants  and  Commandments, 
Sect.  xlii. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  '*  revelation,"  the 
prophet  obtained,  as  an  endorsement  of  his 
work,  the  following  "  Testimony  of  three 
Witnesses,"  which  is  appended  or  prefixed  to 
all  the  editions  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

"  Be  it  known  unto  all  nations,  kindreds, 
tongues,  and  people  unto  whom  this  work  shall 
come,  that  we,  through  the  grace  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  seen  the 
plates  which  contain  this  record,  which  is  a  re- 
cord of  the  people  of  Nephi,  and  also  of  the  *La- 
manites,  their  brethren,  and  also  of  the  people  of 
Jared,  who  came  from  the  tower  of  which  hath 
been  spoken;  and  we  also  know  that  they  have 
been  translated  by  the  gift  and  potcer  of  God,  for 
his  voice  (i.  e.  through  Joseph  Smith,)  hath  declar* 
ed  it  unto  tis;  wherefore  we  know  of  a  surety  that 
the  work  is  true.  And  we  also  testify  that  we 
have  seen  the  engravings  which  are  upon  the 
plates ;  and  they  hive  been  shown  unto  us  by  the 
poioer  of  Gofi,  and  not  if  man.  And  we  declare 
with  words  of  soberness,  that  an  angel  of  God 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid 
before  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld  and  saw  the  plates, 
and  the  engravings  thereon ;  and  we  know  that 
it  is  by  tlie  grace  of  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  beheld  and  bear  record  that 
these  things  are  true ;  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our 
eyes,  nevertheless  ike  voice  of  the  Lord  command" 
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ed  us  that  toe  should  bear  record  of  U;  wherefore*, 
to  be  obedient  unto  the  commandments  of  God, 
we  bear  testimony  of  these  things.  And  we  know 
that  if  we  are  faithful  in  Christ,  we  shall  rid  onr 
gtnnente  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  be  found 
spotless  before  tlie  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and 
sbaH  dwell  with  him  eternally  in  the  heavens. 
And  the  honor  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  one  God.  Amen. 

"  ouver  cowdery, 
David  Whitmer, 
Martin  Harris." 

To  this  testimony  that  of  eight  other 
witnesses  is  added,  who  profess  to  have  hand- 
led the  plates,  and  seen  the  engravings  there- 
on ;  but  their  declaration  is  brought  in  with- 
out any  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  admitted  to  the  sight  of  a 
treasure  so  long  and  so  mysteriously  guarded, 
and  they  were  one  and  all  intimately  con- 
nected with  Joseph  Smith,  and  embarked  in 
hia  scheme,  which  they  hoped  would  have 
been  a  lucrative  one.  Besides,  though  their . 
names  continue  to  appear  in  the  successive 
editions  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  of  the 
eleven  witnesses,  six  apostatized  from  the 
faith  in  Joseph's  lifetime ;  while  of  the  other 
five,  three  died  before  him,  and  two  were 
his  own  brothers.  No  weight  whatever, 
therefore,  can  attach  to  this  attestation  of 
the  existence  of  the  golden  plates;  on  the 
contrary,  it  makes  rather  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  prophet,  since,  in  his  "revela- 
tions," the  number  of  persons  who  should 
be  permitted  to  see  the  plates  is  expressly 
limited  to  three.  As  regards  the  value  of 
Harris's  testimony,  in  particular,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  conclusive  : — 

"  On  one  occasion,  a  sensible  and  religious  gen- 
tleman in  Palmyra  put  the  followincr  question  to 
Harris :  *  Did  you  see  these  plates  ?'  Harris  re- 
plied that  he  did.  ^  But  did  you  see  the  plates  and 
the  engravings  on  them  with  your  bodily  eyes  ?' 
Harris  replied,  *  Yes,  I  saw  tliem  with  my  eyes ; 
thev  were  shown  unto  me  by  the  power  of  God, 
and  not  of  man.'  *  But  did  you  see  them  with 
your  natural,  your  bodilv  eyes,  just  as  you  see  this 
pencil-case  in  my  hand  ?  Now  say  no  or  yes  to 
this.'  Harris  replied,  *  I  did  not  see  them  as  I  do 
that  pencil-cAse,  yqt  I  saw  them  with  the  eye  of 
faith  ;  I  saw  them  just  as  distinctly  as  I  see  any- 
thing around  me,  though  at  the  time  they  were 
covered  over  with  a  cloth.* " 

It  appears,  indeed,  pretty  plain  that  Har- 
ris was  all  along  suspended  between  "  faith" 
and  doubt,  for  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  when  the  trans- 
ation  was  completed,  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  defraying  the  pridting  expen- 


ses. To  stimulate  his  flagging  zeal,  he  was 
favored,  in  March,  1830,  with  an  alarming 
"  revelation,"  which  throws  a  singular  light 
upon  the  footing  on  which  Harris,  the 
prophet,  and,  it  would  seem,  the  prophet's 
wife,  were  with  each  other  at  this  time.  We 
give  the  more  important  passages : — 

"  Behold,  the  mvstery  of  Godliness,  how  great 
is  it  7  for,  behold,  I  am  endless,  and  the  punish- 
ment which  is  given  from  my  hand  is  endless 
punishment,  for  endless  is  my  name :  where- 
fore— 

Eternal  punishment  is  God*s  punishment. 
Endless  punishment  is  God^s  punishment. 
Wherefore  I  command  vou  to  repent,  and  keep 
the  commandments  which  you  have  received  by 
the  hand  of  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  in  my 
name;  and  itis  by  my  Almiehty  power  that  you  have 
received  them ;  therefore  I  command  you  to  repent 
— repent,  lest  I  smite  you  by  the  rod  of  my  mouth, 
and  by  my  wrath,  and  by  my  anger,  and  your 
sufferings  ^  sore — how  sore  you  know  not !  how 
exquisite  you  know  not !  yea,  how  hard  to  bear 
you  know  not ! 

"  And  again,  I  command  thee  that  thou  shall  not 
covet  thy  neighbor" s  wife ;  rur  seek  thy  neighbor's 
life.  And  again,  I  command  thee  that  thou  shaU 
not  covet  thine  oum  property^  btU  impart  it  freely  to 
the  printing  (fthe  Book  of  Mormon^  which  con- 
tains the  truth  and  the  word  of  God,  which  is  my 
word  to  the  Gentile,  that  soon  it  may  go  to  the 
Jew,  of  whom  the  Lamanites  are  a  remnant,  that 
they  may  believe  the  gospel,  and  look  not  for  a 
Messiah  to  come  who  has  already  come.     .     .     . 

'*  Behold,  this  is  a  great  and  the  last  command- 
ment which  I  shall  give  unto  you  concerning  this 
matter ;  for  this  shall  suffice  for  thy  daily  walk, 
even  unto  the  end  of  thy  life.  And  misery  thou 
shalt  receive  if  thou  wilt  slight  these  counsels  ; 
yea,  even  the  destruction  of  thyself  and  property. 
Impart  a  portion  of  thy  property ;  yea^  even  part  of 
thy  landsy  and  all  save  the  support  of  thy  family. 
Pay  the  debt  thou  hast  contracted  with  the  printer. 
Release  thyself  from  bondage.  Leave  thy  house 
and  home,  except  when  thou  shalt  desire  to  see 
thy  family;  and  speak  freely  to  all:  yea,  preach, 
exhort,  declare  the  truth,  even  with  a  loud  voice, 
with  a  sound  of  rejoicing,  crying,  Hosanna, 
hosanna !  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  God.'' 
Covenants  and  Commandments^  Sect.  xliv.  \\  2, 
3,5. 

This  admonition  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Harris  became  both  paymaster  and  witness 
for  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  an  elder  of  the 
Church.  This,  however,  was  only  a  begin- 
ning of  what  awaited  him  ;  for  in  August 
1831,  when  the  settlement  in  Missouri  had 
been  determined  on,  and  community  of  goods 
was  made  the  law  of  the  "Church,"  we  have 
the  following  revelation  concerning  him : — 

'^  It  is  wisdom  in  me  that  my  servant  Martin 
Harris  should  be  an  example  unto  the  Church,  in 
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layiog  his  moneys  before  the  tnshop  of  the  Charch. 

And  also,  this  is  a.  law  unto  every  nian  that  cometb 
DDto  thin  land,  to  receive  an  inlieriUnce;  and  he 
ahall  do  with  his  moneyg  according  ai  ilia  law 
directs.  And  it  is  wisdom  also,  that  there  should 
be  lands  porctiased  in  IndependencOi  for  the  place 
of  the  store-house,  and  also  for  the  house  of  thi: 
printing. 

"  And  other  directions  concerning  my  ■ervant 
Martin  Harris  shall  be  given  bim  of  the  spirit,  that 
he  may  receive  his  inheritance  as  seemetb  hitu 
good.  And  let  bim  repent  of  his  sins,  for  he  aeek- 
eth  the  praise  of  the  world." — CovenanU  and 
Commatuiiiunti,  Sect,  xviii.  §§  T,  B. 

So  great  was  the  aBceodaQcy  which  Joseph 
pcwsesacd  over  the  mind  of  Harris,  that  in 
Bpite  of  all  his  misgivings,  and  of  all  his  losses 
and  disappointments,  be  continued  wilb  him 
until  the  ye^r  1B37,  when  the  failure  of  the 
"Safely  Society  Baok,"  established  by  the 
prophet  at  Kirtland  in  Ohio,  having  swallowed 
up  the  remainder  of  his  property,  he  returned 
in  great  disgust  to  Palmyra,  and  openly  de- 
nounced Joseph  as  "  a  complete  wretch." 
Bat  wo  must  not  anticipate. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  history,  it  will 
be  proper  here  to  give  a  shclrt  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  book  which  has  made  bo 
much  noise  ia  the  world,  and  of  its  probable 
origin.  As  regards  its  contents,  it  professes 
to  be  the  history  of  the  descendants  of  one 
Lehi,  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  who  emigrated 
from  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Zedekiah,  with 
his  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Kephi,  was  a 
great  prophet.  After  many  perils  by  land 
and  by  sea,  they  reached  the  continent  of 
America,  where  they  divided  into  two  great 
families,  the  Nephites,  or  white  men,  and  the 
Lamanites,  or  red  men.  Besides  the  historv 
of  these  tribes  of  the  ancient  stock  of  Israel, 
— including  an  alleged  descent  of  Christ  upon 
the  American  Continent,  after  his  asceiwion 
from  Mount  Olivet, — the  book  contains  a 
variety  of  prophetical  matter.  Nephi  fore- 
tells, with  astonishing  minuteness,  not  only 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  during  the  first  four 
centuries.  Another  great  prophet.  Mormon 
by  name,  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  Ne- 
phi, and  four  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
nets  the  part  of  Ezra,  by  collecting  the  plates 
on  which  the  records  and  documents  of  his 
race  are  engraved,  and  completing  the  golden 
Bible;  which  is  deposited  after  his  death 
by  his  son  Moroni  under  the  hill,  where,  1427 
years  after,  by  direction  of  the  Angel,  it  is 
found  by  Joseph  Smith,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
Scripture  propKecy,  Ihat  "  truth  shall  spring 
out  of  the  earth,"* 
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With  regard  to  the  real  origin  of  this  book, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  from  tha 
"Boston  Weekly  Messenger"  of  May  1st, 
1889,  the  following  document,  which,  with 
remarkable  simplicity  and  manifest  truthfol- 
nees,  tells  its  own  tnle : — 

Ohiqik  of  thr  "Book  op  Momiok,"  oe 
" Golds H  Bible," 

"AithU  book  has  excited  much  attenlion,  and 
has  been  pul  by  a  certain  new  sect,  in  the  placa 
of  ihe  Sacred  scriptures,  I  deem  it  a  duty  which 
I  owe  to  [he  public,  to  state  what  I  know  touching 
its  origin.  Thai  its  claims  to  a.  Divine  origin  aio 
wholly  unfounded,  needs  no  proof  to  a  mind  unper- 
verlea  by  the  grosaesi  delusions.  That  any  laiM 
person  shoold  rank  it  higher  than  any  other  merely 
liuman  composition,  ia  a  matter  of  Ihe  greatest 
astonishment;  yet  it  is  received  as  Divineby  some 
who  dwell  in  enlightened  New  England,  and  even 
by  those  who  have  sustained  the  cnaracter  of  de- 
voted Christians.  Learning  recently  that  Mor- 
moniam  has  found  its  way  into  a  church  in  Massa- 
chuaetta,  and  has  impregnated  some  of  its  mem- 
bers with  its  gross  delusions,  so  that  excommuni- 
cation has  become  neceasary,  I  am  determined  to 
delay  no  longer  doing  what  1  can  to  strip  the  m^k 
from  this  monster  otsin,  and  to  lay  open  this  pit 
of  abominations. 

"  Rev.  Solomon  SpaulJing,  to  whom  I  was  onl-  ' 
ted  in  marriage  in  early  life,  was  a  graduate  of 
Darlmoulb  College,  ana  was  distinguished  for  a 
lively  imagination  and  a  great  fondness  for  history. 
At  the  time  of  our  marriage,  he  reaidcd  in  Cherry 
Valley,  New  York.  From  this  place  we  removed 
to  New  Salem,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio;  some- 
times called  Conneaut,  as  it  is  situated  upun  Con- 
neaut  Creek.  Shortly  after  our  removal  to  this 
place,  his  health  sunk,  and  he  was  laid  aaide  from 
active  labors.  In  the  town  of  New  Salem  tber« 
are  numerotis  mounds  and  forts,  auppoaed  bv 
many  to  be  the  dilapidated  dwellings  and  fortifi- 
calions  of  a  race  now  extinct.  These  ancient 
relics  arrest  the  attention  of  the  new  settlers,  and 
Qecome  objects  of  research  for  the  curious.  Na- 
mcroui  implemeots  were  found,  and  other  article* 
evincing  great  skill  in  the  arts.  Mr.  Span Idi off 
twing  an  educated  man,  and  passionately  fond  m 
liistory,  took  a  lively  interest  in  those  develop- 
ments of  antiquity;  and  in  order  to  bi;gmie  toe 
hours  of  retirement,  and  furnish  employment  for 
Ilia  lively  unaginalion,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
jiving  an  histurical  sketch  of  Ikis  long  lott  race. 
Their  extreme  antiquity  of  course  would  lead  him 
to  write  in  Ihe  moil  aacieiU  slijh,  and  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  moat  ancient  book  in  the  world, 
lie  imitated  its  style  as  neariy  as  posnibtc.  His 
Hole  object  in  writing  this  hiUorical  romance  was 
lo  amu4c  himself  and  his  neighbor.  This  was 
^ibout  the  year  1813.  Hull's  surrender  at  Detroit 
occurred  neat  the  same  time,  and  I  recollect  the 
ilate  well  from  that  circumstance.     As  he  pro- 


Oaswall's  Prophet  of  tha  Nineteenth  century, 
which,  in  an"  Appendix,"  e«itaiasBCQpiouae|Hl4Niie 
uf  the  Book  of  MwmoD. 
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greased  in  his  narrative,  the  neighbors  would 
oome  in  from  time  to  time  to  hear  portions  read, 
and  a  great  interest  in  the  work  was  excited 
among  them.  It  claimed  to  have  been  written  by 
one  (f  the  lost  nation,  and  to  have  been  recover^ 
from  the  earth,  and  assumed  the  title  of  *  Manu- 
scriptFound.'  The  neighbors  would  often  inquire 
how  Mr.  S.  progressed  in  deciphering  *  the  manu- 
•cript,'  and  when  he  had  a  sufficient  portion 
prepared  he  would  inform  them,  and  they  would 
assemble  to. hear  it  read.  Ho  was  enabled,  from 
his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  and  ancient 
history,  to  introduce  many  singular  names,  which 
were  particularly  noticed  by  the  people,  and  could 
ba  easily  recognized  by  them.  Mr.  Solomon 
Spaulding  had  a  brother,  Mr.  John  Spaulding, 
residing  in  the  place  at  the  time,  who*  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  this  work,  and  repeatedly 
heard  the  whole  of  it  read. 

"  From  New  Salem  we  removed  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pk.  Here  Mr.  S.  found  an  acquaintance  and 
friend,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Patterson,  an  editor  of 
a  newspaper.  He  exhibited  his  manuscript  to 
Ifr.  P.,  who  was  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
borrowed  it  for  perusal.  He  retained  it  a  long 
time,  and  informed  Mr.  S.  that,  if  he  would  make 
oat  a  title-page  and  preface,  he  wonld  publish  it, 
and  it  might  be  a  source  of  profit.  This  Mr.  S. 
refused  to  do,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  now 
state.  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  has  figured  so  Inrgely 
ill  the  history  of  the  Mormons,  was  at  this  time 
connected  with  tlie  printing-office  of  Mr.  Patter- 
aoo,  as  is  well  known  in  that  region,  and  as  Rig- 
don  himself  has  frequently  stated.  Here  be  had 
ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Spaulding'n  manuscript,  and  to  copy  it  if  he  chose. 
It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  interest  to  ail  who 
were  connected  with  the  printing  establishment. 
At  length  the  manuscript  was  relumed  to  its  au- 
thor, and  soon  after  we  removed  to  Amity,  Wash- 
ington county,  Pa.,  where  Mr.  S.  deceased  in 
1816.  The  manuscript  then  fell  into  my  hands, 
and  was  carefully  preserved.  It  has  frequently 
befen  examined  by  my  daughter,  Mrs.  McKenstry, 
of  Monson,  Mas!>achusetts,  with  whom  I  now  re- 
side, and  by  other  friends.  After  the  "  Book  of 
Mormon**  came  out,  a  copy  of  it  was  taken  to 
New  Salem,  the  place  of  Mr.  Spanlding*s  former 
residence,  and  the  very  place  where  the  "  Manu- 
script Found"  was  written.  A  woman  preacher 
appointed  a  meeting  there,  and  in  the  meeting  read 
and  repeated  copious  extracts  from  the  "  Book  of 
Mormon."  The  historical  part  was  immediately 
recognized  by  all  the  older  inhabitants,  as  the 
identical  work  of  Mr.  S.,  in  which  they  had  been 
80  deeply  interested  years  before.  Mr.  John 
Spaulding  was  present,  who  is  an  eminently  pious 
man,  and  recognized  perftctly  the  work  of  his 
brother.  He  was  amazed  and  afflicted,  that  it 
should  have  been  perverted  to  so  wicked  a  pur- 
pose. His  grief  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  he  arose  on  the  spot  and  expressed  in  the 
meeting  his  deep  sorrow  and  regret  that  the 
writings  of  his  sainted  brother  shoiild  be  used  for 
a  purpose  so  vile  and  shocking.  The  excitement 
in  New  Salem  became  so  great,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  a  meeting,  and  deputed  Dr.  Philastus 


Hurlbnt,  one  of  their  number,  to  repair  to  this 
place,  and  to  obtain  from  me  the  original  manu- 
script of  Mr.  Spaulding,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  Mormon  Bible,  to  satisfy  their 
own  minds  and  to  prevent  their  friends  from  em- 
bracing an  error  so  delusive.  This  was  in  the 
year  1834.  Dr.  Hurlbut  brought  with  him  an 
introdnction  and  request  for  the  manuscript, signed 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Lake,  Aaron  Wright,  and 
others,  with  alt  whom  I  was  acauainted.  as  they 
were  my  neighbors  when  I  resideo  in  New  Salem. 

"  I  am  sure  that  nothing  could  grieve  my  hus- 
band more,  were  he  living,  than  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  his  work.  The  air  of  antiquity 
which  was  thrown  about  the  composition,  doubt- 
less suggested  the  Idea  of  converting  it  to  purposes 
of  delusion.  Thus  an  historical  romance,  witn  the 
addition  of  a  few  pious  expressions  and  extracts 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  has  been  construed 
into  a  new  Bible,  and  palmed  off  upon  a  company 
of  poor  deluded  fanatics,  as  Divine.  '  ihave  given 
the  previous  brief  narration,  that  this  work  of  deep 
deception  and  wickedness  may  be  searched  to  the 
foundation,  and  its  author  exposed  to  the  contempt 
and  execration  he  so  justly  deserves. 

•'  Matilda  Davison. 

"  Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding  was  the  first  hus- 
band of  tlie  narrator  of  the  above  history.  Since 
his  decease  she  has  been  manritxi  to  a  second 
husband  by  the  name  of  Davison.  She  is  now  re- 
siding in  this  place ;  is  a  woman  of  irreproachable 
character,  and  an  humble  Christian,  and  her  tes- 
timony is  worthy  of  implicit  confidence. 

"  A.  Ely,  D,D., 
".Pastor  Cong.  Church  in  Monson. 
"  D.  R.  Austin, 
**  Principal  of  Monson  Academy. 

**  Monson,  Mass.,  April  Ist,  1839." 

The  story  told  by  Mrs.  Davison  has  amee 
been  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  by 
other  parties  interested  in  unmasking  the 
Mormonite  imposture,  and  has  not  only  been 
found  correct,  but  has  been  confirmed  by 
many  circumstantial  details,  which  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  feel  curious  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  find  briefly  recorded  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Mr.  Caswell's  **  Prophet  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  For  our  present  pur- 
pose it  suffices  to  have  authenticated  the 
quarterfrom  which  Joseph  Smith  derived  the 
materials  of  a  work,  which  he  was  by  no 
means  qualified  by  his  education  to  compose. 
Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  left  as  to  the 
medium  through  which  the  book  found  its 
way  out  of  the  printing-office  at  Pittsburgh 
into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Smith.  There  is  a 
name  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Davison's  narrative, 
which  figures  conspicuously,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  the  history  of  Mormonism ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  party  in  question,  Sidney 
Rigdon,  did  not  himself  advance  the  forgery, 
but  employed  for  this  purpose  Joseph  Smith, 
a  loose  vagabond,  whom  bis  habits  and  occu- 
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pation  as  a  tnoncy-dig^^  pointed  out  aa  & 
proper  person  for  so  audacious  an  attempL 
to  impose  upon  the  public,  only  proves  the 
de^  cunning  with  which  the  scheme  wse 
contrived.  The  pretended  translation  from 
behind  tha  curtain,  of  which  Martin  Harris 
was  made  the  dupe,  was  nothing  more  than 
a,  dictation  of  Spaulding's  romance,  with  such 
alterations  and  embellishmenU  as  would  sui^ 
the  particular  purpose  which  the  two  con- 
federates— for  such  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Jo- 
seph Smith  doubtless  were  at  this  early  pe- 
riod— had  in  view.  The  fact  that  the  pre- 
diction of  the  discovery  of  the  "golden 
plates,"  by  a  prophet  in  the  latter  days  oc- 
curs in  the  "bookaof  Nephi,"  substituted  for 
the  116  pages  which  had  been  abstracted,  is 
a  critical  circumstance.  Joseph  having  in- 
terlarded Spauldiw's  manuscript  with  his 
predictions  of  himself  in  the  character  of  s 
great  prophet,  could  not  venture  to  reproduce 
the  same  matter,  as  the  least  discrepancy 
between  his  Ant  and  second  "translation' 
would  have  piwed  fatal  to  his  whole  device, 
Hence  the  delay  of  ten  months,  during  which, 
in  all  probability.  Smith  was  not  only  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  recover  the  lost  manuscript, 
but  in  secret  communication  with  Rigdon,  as 
to  tbo  best  way  of  extricating  himself  from 
the  dilemma  in  which  be  found  himself  so 
unexpectedly  placed. 

The  prophecy,  itself,  which  points  to  Jo- 
seph Smith,  jun.,  the  son  of  Joseph  Smith, 
•en.,  the  head  of  the  Mormonite  Sect,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Sd  Book 
of  Nephi,  and  consists  of  a  prediction  said  to 
hare  been  uttered  by  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Israel,  and  recounted  by  Nephi  to  his 
youngest  son,  whose  name  was  also  Joseph. 
It  runs  thus  :^ 

"Joseph  truly  testiSed,  Mj\iig:  A  seer  shall 
the  Lord  my  God  raise  up,  who  shall  be  a  choice 
seer  unto  the  frail  of  ray  loina.  Yea,  Joseph 
truly  said,  thus  salth  the  LotA  nnto  me  :  A  choice 
seer  will  I  raise  -np  out  of  the  fruit  of  thy  loins  ; 
and  he  shall  be  esteemed  highly  among  the  fmit 
of  Ihy  loins.  And  iintohim  will  I  give  command- 
ment, that  he  shall  do  a  work  for  the  frait  of  thy 
loins,  bis  brethren,  which  shall  be  of  ereat  worth 
nnto  them,  even  lo  the  bringing  of  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  covenants  which  I  have  made 
with  thy  falhers.  And  I  will  give  unto  hint  a 
commandment,  that  he  shall  do  none  other  work, 
■eve  the  work  which  I  Bhall  command  him.  And 
I  will  make  him  great  in  mine  eyos  ;  for  he  shall 
do  my  work.  And  he  shall  be  great  like  onto 
Moses,  whom  I  have  said  I  would  raise  np 
nnto  you,  to  deliver  my  people,  O  honse  of 
Israel.  And  Moses  will  J  raise  up,  to  de- 
liver thy  people  out  of  the  land  of  Eeypt  But 
a  seer  will  I  raisenpootof  the  frait  or  thy  loins; 


and  nnto  him  will  I  pn  power  to  bring  forth  my 
word  onto  the  seed  of  thy  loins ;  and  not  to  tha 
bringing  forth  my  word  only,  saith  the  Lord,  bnt 
to  the  convincing  them  of  my  word,  which  shall 
have  al ready  gont  forth  among  them.  Wherefore, 
the  fruit  of  tliy  loins  shall  write ;  and  the  frnit  of 
ihe  loin?  of  JuJah  shall  write;  snd  that  which 
shall  he  written  by  the  fruit  of  thy  loins,  and  also 
that  which  shall  be  written  by  the  fruit  of  the  Wns 
of  Judah,  shall  grow  together,  nnio  the  confotind- 
ing  of  false  doctrines,  and  laying  down  of  conten- 
tions, and  eatablisbing  peace  among  the  fruit  of 
thy  loins,  and  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  oT 
their  fathers  in  the  latter  days ;  and  also  to  thft 
knowledge  of  my  covenants,  saith  the  Lord.  And 
out  of  weakness  he  shall  be  made  strong,  in  that 
day  when  my  work  shall  commence  among  alt 
my  people,  nnio  the  restoring  thee,  O  honse  of 
Israel,  saith  the  Lord.  And  urns  prophesied  Jo' 
seph,  sayine':  Behold,  that  seer  will  the  Lord 
bless ;  and  they  that  seek  to  destroy  him,  shall  be 
confonnded ;  for  this  promise,  of  which  I  have 
obtained  of  the  Lord,  of  the  fruit  of  my  loins, 
shall  be  fulfilled.  Behold,  I  am  sure  of  the  fnl- 
fiiling  of  this  promise.  And  his  name  shall  be 
called  after  me ;  and  it  shall  be  after  the  name  of 
his  father.  And  he  shall  be  like  nnto  me  ;  for 
the  thing  which  the  Lord  shall  bring  forth  by  his 
hand,  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  shall  bring  my 
people  unto  lalvatloD ;  yea,  thus  prophesiea  Jo- 
seph, I  am  sure  of  this  thing,  even  as  I  am  sure 
of  the  promUe  of  Hoses ;  for  the  Iiord  hath  said 
onto  me,  1  will  preserve  thy  seed  (or  ever.  And 
the  Lord  halh  said,  I  will  raise  up  a  Moses ;  and 
[  will  give  pnwer  nnto  him  in  a  rod  ;  and  I  will  ' 
give  jodgment  unto  him  In  writing.  Yet  I  will 
not  loose  his  tongue,  that  he  shalf  speak  much  ; 
for  I  will  not  make  him  mighty  In  speaking.  But 
I  will  write  nnto  him  my  law,  by  the  linger  of 
[nine  own  hand;  and  1  will  make  a  spokesman 
Tor  him.  And  the  Lord  eaid  unto  me  also,  I  will 
raise  up  unto  the  fruit  of  thy  loins ;  and  I  will 
make  for  him  a  spokesman.  And  I,  behold,  I  will 
give  onto  him,  that  he  shall  write  the  writing  of 
me  fruit  of  thy  loins,  nnto  the  fruit  of  thy  loins  ; 
and  the  spokesman  of  thy  loins  shall  declare  it. 
And  the  words  which  he  shall  write,  shall  be  the 
words  which  are  expedient  In  my  wisdom  should 
go  forth  unto  the  frait  of  thy  loins.  And  it  shall 
be  as  if  the  fruit  of  thy  loins  had  cried  unto  them 
from  the  dust ;  for  I  know  their  faith.  And  they 
nhall  cry  from  the  dust;  yea,  even  repentance 
nnto  thy  brethren,  even  after  many  generations 
iiave  gone  by  them.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  their  cry  shall  go,  even  according  to  the 
simpleness  of  their  words.  Because  of  their  faith, 
their  words  shall  proceed  forth  out  of  my  month 
unto  their  brethren,  who  are  the  fruit  of  thy  loins ; 
■■ioA  the  weakness  of  their  words  will  I  make 
Ktrong  in  their  faith,  unto  the  remembering  of  my 
covenant  which  I  made  unto  thy  bthers. 

The  latter  part  of  this  "  prophecy''  seems 
to  point  to  Sidney  Rigdon,  the  position  as- 
signed to  him  in  it  tallying  exactly  with  that 
irbich  he  occupied  afterwards  by  "  revelation" 
in  tbe  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Fnith« 
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on,  in  the  elereotb  chapter  of  the  s'une  book, 
another  prophecy  is  introduced,  which  bean 
directly  upon  the  discovery  and  translation 
of  the  "  Golden  Bible,"  by  the  prophet 
Joseph  : — 

"  But  bohold,  I  prophesy  unto  you  concerning 
the  last  days;  concerning  the  days  when  the  Lord 
God  shall  bring  these  tilings  forth  nnta  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  Afl^r  my  seed  and  the  sned  of  my 
brethren  shall  have  dwindled  in  unbelief,  and  shall 
hive  been  smitten  by  the  Genliles ;  yea,  after  the 
Lord  God  shall  have  camped  agai net  them  round 
abont,and  shall  hare  laid  siege  against  them  with  a 
mountjBF.d  raised  forts  ajrainst them  ;aDdsfter they 
shall  have  been  brought  down  low  inthe  dust,  even 
that  they  are  not,  yet  the  wnrds  of  the  rightecms 
shall  be  written,  and  the  prayers  of  the  rnithfiil 
shall  be  heard,  and  all  those  who  have  dwindled  in 
nnbelief,  shall  not  be  forgotten  ;  for  thoM  who 
shall  he  destroyed  shall  speak  unto  them  out  of 
the  eround,  unci  their  speech  shall  be  low  out  of 
the  dust,  and  their  voice  shall  be  as  one  that  bath 
a  familiar  spirit  -,  for  the  Lord  God  will  give  nnto 
him  power,  that  lie  may  wliirper  concerning  them, 
even  as  it  were  out  of  the  groand  ;  and  their  speech 
shall  whisper  out  of  the  diisl.  For  thus  sailh  (he 
Lord  God  :  Tliey  shall  write  the  things  which 
shall  be  done  among  thero,  and  they  shall  be 
written  and  sealed  nn  in  a  book,  and  those  who 
bare  dwindled  in  unbelief,  shall  not  have  them, 
for  they  seek  to  destroy  the  things  of  God  :  where- 
fore, as  those  'who  nave  been  destroyed,  have 
been  destroyed  speedily  ;  and  the  mnltitude  of 
their  terrible  ones,  shall  be  as  chuff  that  paaseth 
away.  Vea,  thus  sailh  the  Lord  God :  It  shall  be 
at  an  instant,  suddenly." 

The  people  upon  whom  this  deatrucUon 
fell  were  the  builders  of  the  ancient  cities, 
the  ruins  of  which  put  the  first  idea  of  the 
old  romance  into  the  head  of  Spaulding  ; 
they  are  the  "  Nephites"  of  the  fiction, 
whose  records  are  upon  the  golden  plates. 
After  a  sally  against  all  the  sects  of  Christen- 
dom, (among  which  the  Church  is  of  course 
not  forgotten,)    the    "prophecy"'  thus  pro- 


"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  Lord  God 
shall  bring  forth  unto  you  the  words  of  a  booh, 
and  they  shall  be  the  words  of  them  which  have 
slumbered.  And  behold  the  book  shall  be  sealed : 
and  in  the  book  shall  be  a  revelation  from  God, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  ending 
thereof.  VVherefore,  because  of  the  things  which 
are  sealed  up,  the  things  which  arc  sealed  shall 
not  be  delivered  in  the  day  of  the  wicknedness  and 
abominations  of  the  people.  Wherefore,  the  book 
shall  be  kept  from  them,  But  the  book  shall  be 
deUvered  unto  a  man,  and  he  shall  deliver  the 
words  of  the  booh,  which  are  the  words  of  those 
who  have  ainmbered  in  the  dust  ;  and  he  shall 
deliver  these  words  unto  another',  t)ut  the  words 
which  are  sealed  he  shall  not  deliver,  neither 
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shall  he  deliver  the  book.    For  the  book  shall  be 
sealed  by  the  power  of  God,  and  the  revelation 

which  was  sealed  shall  be  kept  in  the  booh  until 
ofthe  Lord,  that  they  maycome 


the  day  cometh  that  the  words  of  the  book  which 
were  sealed  shall  be  read  upon  the  house-tops ; 
and  they  shall  be  read  by  the  power  of  Christ  : 
and  all  things  shall  be  revealed  unto  the  children 
of  men  which  ever  have  been  among  tbe  children 
of  men,  aod  which  ever  will  be,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  earth.  Wherefore,  at  that  day,  when 
the  book  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  man  of  whom 
[  have  spoken,  the  book  shall  be  hid  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  that  the  eyes  of  none  shall  behold  it, 
sBve  it  be  that  three  witnesses  shall  behold  it,  by 
the  power  of  God,  besides  him  to  whom  the  boc^ 
shall  be  delivered  ;  and  they  shall  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  book  and  the  things  therein.  And  there 
is  none  other  which  shall  view  It,  save  it  be  a  few, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  bear  testimony  of 
his  word  unto  the  children  of  men  :  for  the  Lord 
God  hath  said,  that  the  words  of  the  faithful  shonid 
speak  as  if  it  were  from  the  dead.  Wherefore,  the 
Lord  God  will  proceed  to  bring  forth  the  words  of 
the  book';andin  themouihofasmany  witnesses a« 
seemeth  him  good,  will  he  establish  his  word ;  and 
wo  be  unto  him  that  rejecteth  the  word  of  God." 

A  similar  p 
Moroni,  the  s 

chapter  of  that  portion  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion called  the  "  Book  of  Mormon,"  to  which 
the  title  "  The  Book  of  Mormon,"  specially 
belongs. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  Mormon,  and  my  father  wa^ 
a  descendant  of  Nephi ;  and  I  am  the  same  who 
hideth  up  this  record  unto  the  Lord ;  the  plates 
tliereofareof  no  worth,  because  ofthe  command- 
ment of  the  Lord.  For  he  truly  eaith,  that  no 
one  shall  have  them  to  get  gain  ;  but  the  record 
thereof  is  of  great  worth ;  and  whoso  shall  bring 
it  to  light,  him  will  the  Iflrd  bless.  For  none  can 
have  power  to  bring  it  to  light,  save  it  be  given 
him  of  God ;  for  God  will  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
an  eye  single  Co  his  glory,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
ancient  and  long  dispersed  covenant  people  of  the 
Lord.  And  blessed  be  him  that  shall  bring  this 
thing  to  light ;  for  it  shall  be  brought  out  of  dark- 
ness unto  light,  according  to  the  word  of  God ; 
yea,  it  shall  be  brought  out  of  the  earth,  and  it 
shall  shine  forth  out  of  darkness,  and  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  ;  and  it  shall  be 
done  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  if  there  be  faults, 
they  be  the  faults  of  a  man.  But  behold,  we  know 
no  faulL  Nevertheless,  God  knoweth  all  things ; 
therefore  he  that  condcmneth,  let  him  be  aware 
lest  he  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire.  And  he  that 
sayelh,  show  unto  me,  or  ye  shall  be  smitten,  let 
him  beware  lest  he  commandeth  that  winch  is 
forbidden  ofthe  Lord." 

To  these  "prophecies"  we  shall  add  one 
more  extract  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  tbe 
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Eecond  book  of  Nephi,  which  defines  the 
poBitioQ  assigned  to  the  "  Book  of  Mormon" 
relative  to  Che  Holy  Soriptures. 

"  Behold  there  ahall  be  maof  at  that  day,  when 
I  shall  proceed  to  do  a  marvelous  worb  amonff 
them,  thM  I  may  remember  m;  covenants  which  I 
have  made  noto  the  children  of  men,  that  I  may 
eel  m;  hand  aj^ln  the  second  time  tc  recover  m; 
people,  which  are  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  also, 
that  1  may  lemember  the  promisee  which  I  hare 
made  anlotbMiNephi,  and  also  unto  thy  father, 
that  I  would  remember  vnar  seed ;  and  that  the 
wordaof  your  seed  should  proceed  forth  out  of  my 


onto  my  people,  which  are  of  the  hunse  of  Israel. 
And  because  my  words  shall  hias  forth,  many  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  say,  a  Bible,  a  Bible,  we  have 

S3t  a  Bible,  and  there  cannot  be  any  more  Bible. 
ut  thus  saitb  the  Lord  God  :  0  fools,  tbey  sha^l 
have  a  Bible ;  and  it  shall  proceed  forth  from  the 
Jews,  mine  ancient  covenant  people.  And  what 
thank  they  the  Jews  for  the  Bible  which  they  re- 
ceive from  them  1  Yea,  what  do  the  Gentiles 
mean  T  Do  ihey  remember  the  travels,  and  the 
Ubors,  and  the  pains  of  Ibe  Jews,  and  their  dili- 
gence onto  me,  In  bringing  forth  salvation  unto 
Oie  Gentiles  ? 

"  O  ye  Genliles,  have  ye  remembered  the  Jews, 
mine  ancient  covenant  people  7  nay,  but  ye  have 
cursed  them,  and  have  hated  them,  and  have  not 
Bought  to  recoverthem.  But  behold  I  will  return 
all  these  things  upon  your  own  heads:  for  I  the 
Ix)rd  hath  not  forgotten  niy  people.  Thou  fool, 
that  shall  say,  a  Bible,  we  have  got  a  Bible,  and 
we  need  no  more  Bible.  Have  ye  obuined  a  Bi- 
ble, save  it  were  by  the  Jews  I  Know  ye  not  that 
there  are  more  nations  than  one  ?  Know  ye  not 
that  I  the  Lord  your  God  have  created  all  men, 
and  that  1  remember  those  who  are  upon  the  isles 
of  the  sea;  and  that  I  rule  in  the  heavens  above, 
and  in  the  earth  beneath ;  and  I  bring  forth  my 
word  uDtOthe  children  of  men,  yoa,  even  upon  ail 
the  nations  of  the  earth  7  Wherefore  murmur  ye, 
because  that  ye  ahall  receive  more  of  my  word  7 
Know  ye  not  that  the  teittimonv  of  two  nations  is 
a  witness  unto  yon  that  I  am  God,  that  I  remem- 
berone  nation  like  iinto  anolher7  Wherefore  I 
spcnk  the  same  words  unto  one  nation  like  unto 
another.  And  when  the  two  nations  shall  run 
logeiher,  the  testimony  of  the  two  nations  shall 
run  together  also.  And  I  do  this  that  I  may  prove 
onto  many,  that  I  am  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever;  and  that  I  speak  fortb  my  words  ac- 
cording to  mine  own  pleasure.  And  because  that 
I  have  spoken  one  word,  ye  need  not  suppose  that 
I  cannot  speak  anotlrar;  fur  my  work  is  not  yet 
finished ;  neither  shall  it  be,  until  the  end  of  man ; 
neitlter  from  that  lime  henceforth  and  forever. 

"  Wherefore,  because  that  ye  have  a  Bible,  ye 
seed  not  suppose  that  it  contains  all  my  words ; 
neither  need  ye  suppose  that  I  have  not  caused 
more  to  be  written ;  for  I  commend  all  men,  both 
in  the  east,  and  in  the  west,  and  in  the  north, 
and  in  the  south,  and  In  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
that  they  shall  write  the  words  which  I  apeak  unto 
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I  them  :  for  out  of  the  hooks  which  shall  be  written, 
'  1  will  jndee  the  world,  every  man  according  10 
'  their  works,  according  to  that  which  is  written. 
For,  behold,  1  shall  speak  unto  the  Jews,  and  they 
shall  write  it ;  and  I  shall  also  speak  onto  the  Ne- 
phites,  and  they  shall  write  it ;  and  I  shall  alto 
speak  unto  the  other  tribes  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
which  I  have  led  away,  and  they  shall  write  It ; 
and  I  shall  also  speak  untoull  naiious  of  the  earth, 
and  they  shall  write  it. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  Jews  ahall 
have  the  words  of  the  Nenhites,  and  the  Ncpbitea 
shall  have  the  words  of  ttie  Jews ;  and   the   Ne- 

Chiles  and  the  Jews  shall  have  the  words  of  tha 
ist  tribes  of  Israel;  snd  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel 
shall  have  the  words  of  the  Nephitesand  the  Jews. 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  thai  my  people, 
which  are  of  the  house  of  Israel,  si  all  be  guihercd 
borne  unto  the  lands  of  their  possession  ;  and  my 
word  also  shall  be  gathered  in  one.*  And  I  will 
show  unto  them  that  fight  against  my  word  and 
against  my  people,  who  are  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
that  I  am  God,  and  that  I  covenanted  with  Abra- 
ham that  I  would  remember  his  seed  forever." 

We  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  history. 
The  translation  from  the  "  Golden  Plates," 
or  the  "  Book  of  Mormon,"  being  at  last 
completed,  and  printed  at  the  eipense  of 
Martin  Harris,  the  prophet  deemed  that  th« 
time  W4S  DOW  come  lor  organizing  a  "  C  hurch." 
As  far  back  as  June,  1829,  a  "  revelation" 
had  been  "given  to  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  Oli- 
ver Cowdery,  and  David  Whitmer,"  directing 
them  to  look  out  twelve  men  fit  to  he  chosen 
as  apostles,  and  announcing  other  measures 
preparatory  to  the  "  building  up  the  Church 
of  Christ,  according  to  the  fullness  of  the 
gospel."  Another  "revelation,"  to  thesame 
purpose,  followed  in  April  of  the  following 
year  : 

"The  rise  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  ihese  last 
days,  being  one  thoussnd  eight  hundred  and  thirty 

J  ears  since  the  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
esns  Christ  in  the  flesh,  it  being  regularly  organ- 
ized  and  established  agreeably  lo  the  htci  of  our 
couTiiry,  by  the  will  and  commandments  of  God, 
in  the  fourth  month,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month  which  is  called  April;  which  command- 
ments were  given  to  Josepn  Smith,  jun.,  who  was 
called  of  God,  and  ordained  an  apostle  of  Jeana 
Christ,  to  be  the  Urst  elder  of  this  church  :  and  to 
Oliver  Cowdery,  who  was  also  called  of  God,  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  the  second  elder  of 
this  church,  and  ordained  under  his  hand  ;  and 
this  according  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  all  glory,  both 
now  and  forever.     Amen. 


*  In  like  manner  Christ  is  made  to  uj,  in  the 
Book  of  Doetrins  and  Ooveaaots,  "The  Book  of 
Uormon  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  given  of  me 
for  your  inttnwtiM^'— BeoL  iv.  g  >. 
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** After  it  was  trnly  manifested  unto  this  first 
elder  that  he  had  received  a  remission  of  his  sins, 
he  was  entangled  again  in  the  vanities  of  the 
world ;  but  after  repenting,  and  humbling  himself 
sincerely,  through  faith,  God  ministered  unto 
him  by  an  holy  angel,  whose  countenance  was  as 
liffhtning,  and  whose  garments  were  pure  and 
WDite  above  all  other  whiteness ;  and  gave  unto 
him  commandments  which  inspired  him ;  and  gave 
him  power  from  on  high,  by  the  means  which  were 
before  prepared,  to  translate  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  contains  a  record  of  a  fallen jneople,  and 
the/  fullness  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Cnrist  to  the 
Crentiles  and  to  the  Jews  also,  which  was  given 
by  inspiration,  and  is  confirmed  to  others  by  the 
ministering  of  angels,  and  is  declared  unto  the 
world  by  them,  proving  to  the  world  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  true,  and  that  God  does  inspire  men 
and  call  them  to  his  holy  work  in  this  age  and 
generation,  as  well  as  in  generations  of  old,  there- 
by showing  that  he  is  the  same  God  yesterday, 
to-day,  ana  forever.    Amen. 

**  Therefore,  having  so  great  witnesses,  by  them 
ehall  the  world  be  judged,  even  as  many  as  shall 
hereafter  come  to  a  knowledge  of  this  work;  and 
those  who  receive  it  in  faith,  and  work  righteous- 
ness, shall  receive  a  crown  of  eternal  life,  but 
those  who  harden  their  hearts  in  unbelief,  and 
reject  it,  it  shall  turn  to  their  own  condemnation, 
for  the  Lord  God  has  spoken  it ;  and  we,  the  elders 
of  the  church,  have  heard  and  bear  witness  to  the 
words  of  the  gioriom  Majesty  on  high,  to  whom 
be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen." — Covenants 
and  Commandments,  Sect.  ii.  §§  1 — ^3. 

Then  follows  a  short  account,  after  Jo- 
seph's own  manner,  of  the  creation,  the  fall, 
the  Old  Testament,  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
the  Christian  dispensation,  ending  with  the 
appointment  of  baptism,  as  the  means  of  en- 
trance into  the  Mormon  "  Church."  After 
this,  we  have  an  outline  of  the  constitution 
of  the  "Church,"  of  the  functions  of  her 
several  ministers  and  members,  and  of  the 
sacraments  and  ordinances.  Baptism  is  to 
be  ministered  by  immersion,  but  only  to 
those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  **  accoun- 
tability," which  is  fixed  at  eight  years.*  A 
difficulty  having  arisen  from  the  wish  of  some 
persons  to  join  the  Church,  who  were,  ne- 
vertheless, unwilling  to  be  rebaptized,  the 
question  was  settled  by  a  special  "revela- 
tion," which  declared  that 

"Although  a  man  should  be  baptized  a  hundred 
times,  it  availeth  him  nothing,  for  you  cannot 
enter  in  at  the  straight  gate  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
neither  by  your  dead  works,*' 

and  commanded  them  to — 

^  Enter  in  at  the  gate,  as  I  have  commanded, 
*  OovenaDtB  and  Ckmimaodments,  Sect.  yrii.  §  4. 


and  seek  not  to  counsel  your  God." — Covenants 
and  Commandments,  Sect,  xlvii. 

A  special  f6rm  is  given  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  this  is  sub- 
sequently modified  by  a  "  revelation"  which 
declares  the  use  of  the  proper  elements  of 
the  sacrament  to  be  immaterial : 

"  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  it  maUereth  not 
what  ye  shaU  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  when  ye 
partake  of  {he  sacrament,  if  it  so  be  that  ye  do  it 
with  an  eye  single  to  my  glory ;  remembering 
unto  the  Father  my  body  which  was  laid  down  for 
you,  and  my  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remis- 
sion of  your  sins :  wherefore,  a  commandment  I 
give  unto  yon,  that  you  shall  not  purchase  wine, 
neither  strong  drink  of  your  enemies :  wherefore, 
you  shall  partake  of  none,  except  it  is  made  new 
among  vou ;  yea,  in  this  my  Father's  kingdom, 
tirhich  shall  be  built  upon  the  earth.'* — Covenants 
and  Commandments,  Sect.  1.  §  1. 

The  Church  being  constituted — at  Man- 
chester, State  of  New  York — the  prophet 
next  had  a  "  revelation,"  appointing  himself 
to  the  prophetic  office,  and  providing  for  his 
own  ordinaUon  by  one  of  the  three  witnesses : 

• 

^  Behold  there  shall  be  a  record  kept  among 
you,  and  in  it  thou  shalt  be  called  a  seer,  a  trans- 
lator, a  prophet,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  elder 
of  the  Church  through  the  will  cf  God  the  Father, 
and  the  grace  of  your  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  in- 
spired  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lay  the  foundation  there- 
of,  and  to  build  it  up  unto  the  most  holy  faith,  which 
church  was  organized  and  established  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  in  the 
fourth  month,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month, 
which  is  called  April. 

**  WhereUxre,  meaning  the  church,  thou  shalt  give 
heed  unto  all  his  words  and  commandments,  which 
he  shall  give  unto  vou  as  he  receiveth  them,  walking 
in  all  holiness  before  me ;  for  his  word  ye  shall  re- 
ceive, as  if  from  mine  oum  mo\if\  in  all  patience 
and  faith ;  for  by  doing  these  things  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  you  ;  yea,  and  the 
Lord  God  will  disperse  the  powers  of  darkness 
from  before  you,  and  cause  the  heavens  to  shake 
for  your  good,  and  his  name's  glory.  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  GoA,  him  have  I  inspired  to  move 
the  cause  of  Zion  in  mighty  power  for  good,  and 
his  diligence  I  know,  ana  his  prayers  I  have  heard, 
yea,  his  weeping  for  Zion  I  have  seen,  and  I  will 
cause  that  he  shall  mourn  for  her  no  longer,  for 
his  days  of  rejoicing  are  come  unto  the  remission 
of  his  sins,  and  the  manifestations  of  my  blessings 
upon  his  works. 

**  For,  behold,  I  will  bless  all  those  who  labor  in 
my  vineyard  with  a  mighty  blessing,  and  they  shall 
believe  on  his  words,  which  are  given  him  through 
me  by  the  Comforter,  which  manifesteth  that  Jesus 
was  crucified  by  sinful  men  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  yea,  for  the  remission  of  sins  unto  the  con- 
trite heart.    Wherefore,  it  behaveih  me  that  he 
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omonr  and  histobt  of  the  mobmontt^ 


aposil* ;  this  being  in  oraJoaace  QOto  you, 
are  an  elder  under  hit  hand,  he  being  ihef.nl  unto 
you,  tbat  von  might  be  in  elder  noto  tlus  cburch 
of  Christ,  Dearing  m;  ntme,  and  ffie  first  preacher 
of  Ibis  church  noto  the  cbnrcb,  Rod  before  the 
world,  vea,  before  the  Gentiles ;  yea,  and  thna 
taith  the  Lord  God,  to,  lo  !  to  the  Jews  alio. 
Amen." — CavenanU  and   CommandmenU,  Sect. 


Another  "revelation"  shortly  after  made 
proTwon  for  the  temporal  necessities  of  the 
prophet,  while  confirming  his  alleged  inspira- 


" Magnify  ihine  office,  and  mfier  thon  hast 
sowed  uy  fields  and  secured  them, 


a,  go  speedily 
.ville,  Fayette, 


unto  the  church  which  is  in  Colesville,  Fayette, 
and  Manchester,  and  tkey  ihall  support  Dm  i  and 
I  will  bless  them  both  ipiritually  and  temporarily ; 
but  if  they  receive  thee  not,  I  will  send  upon 
them  a  cursing  inKicad  of  a  bleseine'. 

**  Aod  thou  ahalt  coDlinue  in  calhng  upon  God 
in  my  name,  and  writing  the  things  which  shall 
be  given  thee  by  the  Comrorler,  and  expoauling 
all  scriptures  unto  the  chnrcU ;  and  it  shall  be 
given  tnee  in  the  very  maneiit  what  thou  shalt 
speak  and  write,  ani!  tliey  ihall  hear  it,  or  I  will 
send  nnto  them  a  cunins  insteail  of  a  bleRsing." 
Cmxnanu  and  CommaMmetUi,  Sect.  ix.  {  9,  3. 

And  in  September  of  the  same  year  1830, 
a  special  "  revelation  "  became  necessary  to 
repress  rival  claims  to  prophetic  gifts.  One 
Hiram  Page,  one  of  the  eight  witnesstts,  woe 
instructed  tliat  "  those  things  which  be  had 
written  from  that  stone,"  were  not  of  God, 
but  that  "  Sntan  was  deceiving  bim  ;''  aod 
to  apostle  Oliver  himself,  the  wide  distinction 
between  lumself  and  the  prophet  bad  to  be 
pointed  out : — 

"  Behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  no  one 
shall  tie  appointed  to  receive  commandments  and 
revelations  in  this  Church,  excepting  my  Eervttnt 
Joseph  tjmith,  jun.,  for  ha  receiveth  mem  even  as 
Moses  1  and  thou  shall  be  obedient  unto  the 
tilings  which  I  shall  ffive  unto  him,  even  as 
Aaron,  to  declare  faitbmlly  the  commandments 
ai>d  the  revelations,  witli  power  and  authority 
nnto  tlie  Church.  AihI  if  thon  art  led  at  any  lime 
by  the  Comfonor,  to  speak  or  teach,  or  at  all 
times  by  the  way  of  commandment  unto  the 
Church,  thou  mayest  do  it.  But  thou  shalt  not 
write  by  way  of  commaudment,  but  by  wisdom : 
and  Uion  slialt  not  command  him  who  is  at  thy 
head,  and  at  the  bead  of  the  Church,  for  I  have 

Even  him  the  Iteyaofthe  my8terieB,an<i  thereve- 
tioEU  whicli  are  sealed,  until  I  shall  appoint  unto 
them  another  in  his  stead." — Cocenanii  and 
CotnmandmeTUi,  Beet.  11. }  2. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  adduce  the 
various  "revelations'*  which  now  succeeded 
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each  other,  all  having'  for  their  object  to  en- 
force the  prophet's  behests  in  the  Churob, 
to  consolidate  his  authority,  to  repress  tho 
claims  of  bia  accomplices  m  the  fraud  to  a 
share  of  bis  power,  and  to  dispose  of  in- 
tractable Church-officers  by 'sending  them 
farth  on  missionary  excursions.  While  the 
"Church"  continued  in  Manchester  and  ita 
vicinity,  under  the  sole  control  of  Joseph,  hs- 
contrived  to  maintain  his  authority  tolerably 
well.  But  a  mighty  change  took  place  when, 
at  the  end  of  1S30,  Sidney  Bjgdon's  joint- 
Ruthority  was  brought  into  play.  His  mtro- 
duotjon  to  the  Church  was  most  skillfuUv' 
managed  by  means  of  a  mission  to  Kiitlana, 
Ohio,  where  Rigdon  was  presiding  over  a 
congregation  of  Campbellite  Baptists.  On 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
being  preached  to  them,  a  number  of  the 
Campbellites,  and  among  them  Rigdon  him- 
self, were  converted,  and  received  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  Joseph's  emisiaries.  This 
was  followed  by  a  visit  from  Rigdon  to  the 
"Church"  at  Manchester,  when  this  "reve- 
lation" was  "given  to  Joseph  Smith  and 
Sidney  Rigdon,^'  in  December,  1830  :— 

"  Behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  my  servant 
Sidney,  I  have  looked  upon  thee  and  thy  works. 
I  have  heanl  tliy  prayers,  and  prepared  thee  for  a 

Sreater  work.  Thou  art  blessed,  for  thou  shalt 
]  great  things.  Behold  tliou  wast  sent  forth, 
even  as  John,  to  prepare  the  way  before  me,  and 
before  Elijah  wbicti  should  come,  and  thou  knewest 
it  not.  Thou  didst  baptize  by  water  unto  repent- 
ance, bat  they  received  not  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but 
now  1  give  unto  thee  a  commandment,  that  thon 
shalt  baptize  by  water,  and  they  shall  receive  the 


Soon  after  this,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1831,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
■'  Church  "  were  removed  to  Kirtland,  and 
from  this  lime  forward  the  *'  revelations " 
assume  a  fuller  and  more  ambitious  charac- 
ter, which  evidently  bespeaks  the  influeooe 
of  a  thorough  man  of  business,  more  highly 
educated,  and  more  deeply  versed  in  the 
Scriptures  than  Joseph.  One  Edward  Par- 
tridge, a  creature  of  Rigdon's,  who  had  come 
with  him  from  Kirtland  to  Manchester,  and 
returned  thither  in  his  and  Joseph's  com- 
pany, was  by  "  revelation"  appointed 
"  Bi^op ;"  an  office  which  had  regard  ra- 
ther to  the  ecclesiastjcal  government  of  the 
"  Church,"  and  the  management  of  her 
temporalities,  than  to  spiritual  oversight, 
and  which  rendered  him  at  times  very  ob- 
noxious to  Smith,  u  Hveral  of  the  "  reve- 
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lations"  testify.  With  Rigdon,  too,  there 
ftppeara  to  have  been  sharp  conflicts,  which 
were  composed  od  one  occttsion  by  a  "  reve- 
lation," dividing  the  hlama  between  them.* 
BJgdon,  however,  soon  attained  to  nn  equni- 
ity  of  power  with  the  prophet,  and  one  of 
the  viisions,  which  sets  forth  the  three  stntes, 
the  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  lelestial,  runs  ia 
their  joint  namesf.  At  one  time  Joseph 
Smith  aod  Sidne3r  Rigdon  saw  fit  to  send 
awHV  all  the  elders  from  the  "  Church,"  on 
diSerttnt  missions,  "  two  nad  two,"  that  thev 
should  "  teach  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
which  are  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  in  the  which  ia  the  fullDess  of  the 
gospel,"  with  a  apecinl  injunction  to  "  ob- 
serve the  covenants  and  church  articles  to  do 
them."     And  all  ihis  they  are  hidden  to 

"Observe  to  do  as  I  have  commanded  concern- 
tog  your  teaching,  until  the  fullnesa  of  my  ecrip> 
tnre8are(»rcOpven"t 

The  expression,  the  "fullness  of  mj  scrip- 
tures," bas  reference  to  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  which  had  been  taken  in  hand, 
probably  as  the  suggestion  of  Rigdon,  hut 
the  execution  of  which,  except  the  publica- 
tion of  a  few  fragments,  was  apparently  pre- 
vented by  subsequent  occurrences  and  by 
the  want  of  funds. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1834.  the 
"  Church"  which  had  been  going  on  in- 
creasing was  finally  ''organized  by  revela- 
tion," when  Josepii  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon, 
and  R.  O.  Williams  were  acknowledged 
presidents.  A  council  was  appointed  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  administration  of  its  afTairs, 
and  a  regular  staff  of  resident  and  tmveling 
officers,  whose  respective  duties  and  relative 
positions  were  accurately  dcfined.g  A  costly 
temple  was  erected,  as  well  as  private  resi- 
dences for  Smith  and  Rigdon,  who  having 
possessed  themscKes  of  tlie  surplus  wealth 
of  their  converts,  launched  out  into  a  multi- 
plicity of  enterprises,  and  among  others 
established  a  "  Safety  Society  Bank,"  which 
proved  eventually  the  ruin  of  {he  Mormon 
cause  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Of  these  trans- 
actions few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  revelations"  given  at  this  period  ;  the  his- 
tory of  them  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Mormons;  and  as  it  lies  out 
of  the  way  of  our  more  Immediate  object. 


*  Covenants  and  CommaoilmsDts,  Sect.  IxzzilL 

881.8. 
\  md  Sect,  xal  g  S. 

i  Coveatuiti  Bad  Commandmeata,  Sect.  ziU.  8  !,  B. 
g  Ibid.  Sect.  T. 
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we  shall  refer  our  readers  once  more  to  Mr. 
Cagwall's  book  for  information.* 

Long,  however,  before  the  removal  of  the 
"  Saints  "  from  Kirtlaod  became  a  matter  of 
necessitv,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  bank,  under  circumstances  of  great  dis- 
grace, a  scheme  had  been  formed  for  the  ea- 
tablishment  of  a  much  larger  settlement  than 
any  this  sect  had  as  yet  had,  farther  West. 
As  early  as  June,  1831,  a  "  revelation"  was 
given,  pointing  to  certain  land  in  Missouri, 
as  land  "  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord's 


"  If  ye  are  faithful,  ye  shall  assemble  your- 
selves together  to  rejoice  npon  the  land  of  MJB- 
Bouri,  which  is  the  land  of  your  inkerilnnce,  which 
is  near  the  land  of  your  enemie*>.  But,  behold,  I 
tha  Lord  will  hasten  the  city  in  its  time,  and  will 
crown  the  faithful  with  joy  and  with  reioicinga." — 
CoteaanltaiidCojmTiandiTieTUSiSQCt  Ixvi.  {  9. 

An  assembly  of  elders  was  convened,  on 
the  ground  which  it  was  intended  hereafter 
to  occupy,  and  which  was  now  declared  to 
be  the  proper  location  for  the  city  of  Zion, 
and  the  great  temple  that  should  be  built.| 
At  this  time, — ^August,lS3I, — the  idea  of 
acquiring  the  land  otherwise  than  by  pur- 
chase, though  probably  broached,  received 
no  countenance : — 

"Behold  this  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  yonr  God 
concerniiifi;  his  Ejaints,  that  they  should  assemble 
themselves  togetlier  unto  the  land  of  Zion,  not  In 
hasti',  lest  tliere  lihonld  be  confusion,  which  bring- 
eth  pcttilencc.  Behold,  tlie  land  of  Ziun,  l,the 
Lord,  holdctli  It  in  mlncown  haitd:< ;  nevcrtbclccs, 
I  ihe  Lord,  rcnderelh  unto  Ca-sar  the  things 
which  are  Cataar's :  whererore,  I,  the  Low, 
willeth  that  you  should  purchase  tlie  lands,  that 
you  may  have  advantiirc  of  the  world,  that  you 
may  liiive  claim  on  the  world,  that  they  inay  not 
be  stirred  up  mitn  anger;  Tor  Satan  putteili  It 
into  tlieir  hearts  to  auger  a<rainst  yuu,  und  (o  the 
shedding  of  blood ;  wlicref^jre  the  lacid  of  Zion 
shall  not  be  obtained  but  by  purchiisr  or  by  blood, 
otherwise  there  is  none  infieritunt-e  for  you.  And 
if  by  purchase.  bi.-lir>ld  you  are  blessed  ;  and  if  by 
bluiid,  as  yoii  are  forbidden  to  «hed  blood,  lo,  your 
enecnies  are  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  scourged 
from  city  to'cily,  and  from  synagogue  to  syna- 
gogue, and  but  tew  shall  stand  to  receivi'  an  in- 
heritance."—  Coveimnis  and  Ciimmaiidinenls,  Sec. 
XX.  §  8. 

In  the  following  year,  1832,  a  formal  pro- 
mise of  the  restoration  of  Zion,  the  erection 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  Missouri,  was  given 
by  "  revelation:" — 
*  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  chap,  vil 
t  OoTeDantsatidCommandmeDta,8act.zxvii.  §1. 
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"  A  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  his  servant 
Joseph  Smith,  Jan.,  and  six  elders,  as  they  united 
their  hearts  and  lifted  their  voices  on  high ;  yea, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning  his  Church,  es- 
tablished in  the  last  days  for  the  restoration  of  his 
people,  as  He  has  spoken  by  the  moutli  of  his 
prophets,  and  for  the  gathering  of  his  saints  to 
stand  upon  mount  Zion,  which  shall  be  the  city 
New  Jerusalem,  which  city  shall  be  btiilt,  begin- 
ning at  the  temple  lot,  which  is  appointed  b^  the 
finger  of  the  Lord,  in  the  western  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  dedicated  by  the  hand 
of  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  and  others  with  whom  the 
Lord  was  well  pleased. 

"  Verily  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
city  New  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  by  the  gather- 
ing of  the  saints  beginning  at  this  place,  even  the 
place  of  the  temple,  which  temple  shall  be  reared 
in  this  generation ;  for  verily,  this  generation  shall 
not  all  pass  away  until  an  house  shall  be  built 
unto  the  Lord,  and  a  cloud  shall  rest  upon  it, 
which  cloud  shall  be  even  the  glory  of  the  Ix)rd, 
which  shall  fill  the  house.'* — Covenants  and  Com' 
mandmentSy  Sect.  iv.  (1,2. 

And  in  the  month  of  December,  1833,  a 
commandment  went  forth  for  a  general  gath- 
ering in  all  the  churches  in  every  part  of  the 
worla,  in  order  to  collect  funds  for  ''  the 
redemption  of  Zion."* 

|Iow  far  the  investments  in  Missouri  may 
have  helped  to  embarrass  the  finances  of  the 
"  Church''  at  Kirtland,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  probability,  however,  is,  that  they 
had  no  small  share  in  the  catastrophe  which 
eventually  accelerated  the  transfer  of  the 
centre  of  Mormonism  to  the  spot  prophetical- 
ly pointed  out  as  the  place  in  which  the  New 
Jerusalem  should  be  erected.  And  certain 
it  is  that  the  most  stringent  measures  were 
taken  to  levy  contributions  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  by  a  system  of  enforced 
donations,  which  had  much  more  the  charac- 
ter of  confiscation  than  of  taxation.  The 
principle  of  complete  surrender  of  private 
property  was  laid  down  broadly,  soon  after 
the  removal  to  Kirtland,  in  the  first  instance 
under  the  guise  of  securing  support  for  the 
poor,  but  in  reality  for  enriching  the  Church, 
and  placing  all  the  property  of  the  membei-s 
at  the  disposal  of  the  leaders. 

*'  If  thou  lovest  me,  thou  shalt  serve  me  and 
keep  all  my  commandinents.  And  behold,  thou 
wilt  remember  the  poor,  and  consecrate  of  thy 
properties  for  their  support  that  which  thou  hast 
to  impart  unto  them  mlh  a  covenant  and  a  deed 
which  cannot  be  broken ;  and  inasmuch  as  ye  im- 
part of  your  substance  unto  the  poor,  ye  will  do 
it  unto  me,  and  they  shall  be  laid  before  the 
bishop  of  my  church  and  his  counsellors,  two  of 

*  Ooveoants  and  Commandments,  Sect.  xcv.  §§ 
9,10. 


the  elders,  or  high  priests,  such  as  he  shall  or  has 
appointed  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  afier  they  are 
laid  before  the  bishop  of  my  cAurc/t,  and  after  that 
he  has  received  these  testimonies  concerning  tlie  con* 
secration  of  the  properties  of  my  churchy  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  church  agreeably  to  my 
commandments ;  every  man  shall  be  made  account- 
able unto  me,  a  steward  over  his  own  property, 
or  that  which  he  has  received  by  consecration, 
inasmuch  as  is  sufficient  for  himself  and  family. 

**  And  again,  if  there  shall  be  pro})erties  in  the 
hands  of  the  church,  or  any  individuals  if  tV,  more 
than  is  necessary  fur  their  snptnyrl^  after  this  first 
consecration,  which  is  a  residue  to  be  consecrated 
unto  the  bishop,  it  shall  be  kt^l  to  administer  to 
those  who  hate  not,  from  time  to  time,  that  every 
man  who  has  need  may  be  amply  supplied,  and 
receive  according  to  his  wants.  Therefore,  the 
residue  shall  be  kent  in  my  slore*house,  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  poor  ana  the  needvi  as  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  high  council  of  the  church,  and  the  bishop 
and  his  council,  and  for  the  purpose  of  purchase 
ing  lands  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  church,  and 
building  houses  of^  worship,  and  building  up  of  the 
Now  Jerusalem  which  is  hereafter  to  be  revealed, 
that  my  covenant  people  may  be  gathered  in  one 
in  that  day  when  I  shall  come  to  my  temple.  And 
this  I  do  for  the  salvation  of  my  people. 

**  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  he  that  sin- 
neth  and  repenteth  not,  shall  be  cast  out  of  the 
church,  and  shall  not  receive  again  that  which  he 
has  consecrated  unto  the  potvr  and  needy  of  my 
church ;  or  in  other  words  unto  me;  for  inasmucn 
as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  do  it  unto 
me ;  for  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  which  I  spake 
by  the  mouths  of  my  prophets,  shall  be  fulfilled ; 
for  I  will  consecrate  of  the  riches  of  those  who 
embrace  my  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  unto  the 
poor  of  my  people  who  are  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

.  .  .  — Covenants  and  Commandments,  Sect, 
xiii.  8 — 11. 

However  unpalatable  this  system  might 
prove,  and  undoubtedly  did  prove,  to  many 
of  the  members,  and  especially  the  new 
comers,  it  was  constantly  enforced  by  **  reve- 
lations," and  carried  out  with  greater  rigor 
than  ever,  after  the  removal  from  Kirtland,  as 
appears  from  a  ''revelation"  given  at  Far 
West,  Missouri,  July  8.  1838,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "  0  Lord,  show  unto  thy  ser- 
vants how  much  thou  requirest  of  the  pro- 
perties of  thy  people  for  a  tithing."  The 
answer  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  require  all  their 
surplus  property  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  of  my  church  in  Zion,  for  the  building  of 
mine  house,  and  for  the  laying  the  foundation  of 
Zion  and  for  the  priesthood,  and  for  the  debts  of 
the  presidency  of  my  church ;  and  this  shall  be 
the  beginning  of  the  tithing  of  my  people ;  and 
after  that,  tliose  who  have  thus  been  tithed,  shall 
pay  one-tenth  of  all  their  interest  annually,  tod 
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tbia  shall  be  a  atanding  law  unUi  them  forever, 
for  mv  holy  priesthood,  raitb  the  Lord. 

"  Verilr  I  say  onto  you,  it  shtill  come  to  pass, 
that  all  those  who  i^ner  nnto  the  land  of  Zioo 
■ball  be  tithed  of  iheir  aurplua  propeities,  and 
shall  observe  tliie  law,  or  they  ahall  oot  be  found 
worthy  to  abide  among  yoa.  And  I  say  unlo  you, 
if  my  people  observe  not  this  law,  to  keep  it  hoi;, 
and  by  this  law  sanciirv  tlie  land  of  Zion  unto 
me,  that  my  etatutea  ana  my  judgment*  may  be 
kept  thereon,  that  it  may  be  most  holy  ;  behold, 
verily  I  say  unlo  you,  it  shall  not  be  a  land  of 
Zion  untu  you ;  and  this  Bhall  be  an  ensample 
Dnio  all  tlie  stakes  of  Zion.  Even  to.  'Amen." 
Coixnantt  and  Commandaienis,  Sect.  cvii. 

The  BetUement  of  Zion,  however,  notwilh- 
slandiiig  the  moBt  confident  predictions,  and 
the  most  positive  and  eiplicit  "  revelaiions," 
proved  an  utlcr  failure.  One  sbort  year  was 
sufficient  to  provoke  the  MisEourians  to  a 
war  of  cxtermioation  against  the  sect,  which 
ended  in  its  expulsion  fiom  the  Slate,*  and 
ilt  removal  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  where,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  foundations 
of  the  famous  city  of  Nauvoo  were  laid  in 
1839.  To  avoid  tJie  confession  of  failure,  the 
prophet  boldly  asserted,  that  nolnithstunding 
all  that  had  passed,  Independence  in  Jack- 
son County,  Missouii,  was  the  place  where 
Zion  should  be  built;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
Nauvoo,  "the  beautiful  city,"  was  to  be 
their  principal  "slake,"  until  "the  time  of 
the  Gentiles  should  bo  fulfilled."  No  one 
could  suspect  the  straits  to  which  the  sect 
had  been  reduced,  the  sufferings  which  its 
members  hud  undergone,  or  the  damage 
which  the  character  of  tl>e  prophet  had  sua- 
tuned,  from  the  tone  of  gratulalion  and  of 
triumph,  and  of  arrogated  supremacy  over 
all  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
which  Tiervades  the  "revelation"  given  at 
Nauvoo  in  January,  1841 : — 

"  1  Bay  unlo  you,  that  you  are  now  called  imme- 
diately 10  make  a  solemn  pruclnmation  a(  mv  gos- 
pel, and  of  this  stuke  which  I  have  pliinteJ  to  be 
a  comer-alono  of  Zion,  which  Hliall  be  polished 
with  that  retinement  which  is  after  the  similitude 
of  a  palace.  This  proclamation  siiall  be  made  to 
all  Ihe  king:<  of  rlie  world — to  the  four  corners 
thereof — lo  the  honorable  prehident  elect,  and  the 
big^'iiiiticitil  yovernora  of  the  nation  in  which 
you  live,  and  to  all  tbe  n.itions  of  the  earth  scat- 
tered abroad.  i«t  it  be  written  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  shall  bo  in  you  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  same ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  by  ihe  Holy 
Ghost  to  know  my  will  concernmg  those  kings 

*  For  an  account  of  tlie  wars  between  the  Mii- 
■aqriana  and  tbe  Mormanitee,  eee  Caiwall,  The 
Prophit  of  the  NiiulMiUh  Otntury,  eh.  ix.  x. 
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and  aatliorittes,  even  what  shall  befall  them  in  a 
time  to  come.  For,  behold,  1  am  about  to  call 
npon  them  to  give  heed  to  the  light  and  glory  of 
Zion,  for  the  set  time  has  come  to  fivor  her. — 
CoMttajUtand  Commandmenlt,  Sect.  ciii.  §  1. 

At  Nauvoo  the  wickedneas  of  the  Monnm 
aystem  reached  its  climax.  Flushed  by  bis 
success,  after  tbe  most  fearful  reverses,  the 
prophet  now  overleapt  all  the  bonds  of  self- 
restraint,  and  in  more  than  one  sense  carried 
himself  as  the  Mahomet  of  the  West.  A  full, 
and  to  all  appearance  authentic,  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Nauvoo,*  and  of  tha 
private  as  well  as  public  conduct  of  Joseph 
Smith  ,at  this  period,  is  given  by  one  whose 
testimony  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  follower  of 
the  prophet  to  repudiate,  considericg  the  re- 
ception which  was  given  him,  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  for  a  long  time  held  by  tbe 
prophet,  and  the  position  which  he  occupied 
at  Nauvoo,  where  be  coDtbued  to  lire  as  a 
Mormonite,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months, 
holding,  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time, 
a  high  station  in  the  sect,  which  gave  bim 
admission  to  all  its  mysteries,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  at!  its  secrets ; — we  allude  to  General 
J.  A.  Bennet,  wba»e  "  Expose  of  Joe  Smith 
and  of  Mormonism"  is  quoted  (No.  3)  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  According  to  J.  A.  Ben- 
net  B  own  account,  he  never  was  a  believer 
in  Mormonism,  hut  having  reasons  to  suspect 
the  MorraOn  leader  of  "  a  daring  and  colossal 
scheme  of  rebellion  and  usurpation  ihrougb- 
out  the  Northwestern  States,  having  iu  fact 
documents  to  show  a  scheme  for  conquering 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri, 
and  creating  a  despotic  military  and  religious 
empire,  with  Joe  Smith  at  the  bead,  he  deter- 
mined to  spy  out  the  land,  and  for  this  pur- 
eise  feigned  himself  a  convert  to  Mormonism. 
owever  queslionable  the  morality  of  this 
proceeding  may  be,f  certain  it  is  that  the 
inspiration  of  Joseph  did  not  serve  him  to 
discern  the  ti'aitor  in  the  camp.  So  far  from 
discovering  Benoet's  real  intentions,  Joseph 

*  See  aleo  Casirnll'B  City  of  tht  Mormonl;  or. 
Three  Dayt  at  Namoo  in  1842- 

f  Bennet  himself  offers  a  kind  of  apology  for  iL 
"  Penona  unacquainted."  he  ■a^ra,  "  with  the  subject, 
can  scBrcelv  imsgine  the  baaeoesa  and  turpitude  of 
Mormon  pnnciplea,  or  the  bonid  practices  to  whidi 


pensilies  the  viitue  and  bappineu  of  young  and 
inaocent  fenaales ;  how  they  cruelly  persecute  those 
wbo  refuse  to  join  them,  and  how  they  murder  those 
who  attempt  to  eipoae  them;  tbey  will  look  with 
indulgence  upou  almost  any  means  employed  to 
thwart  their  villanous  deiigos,  and  detect  and  dis- 
close their  iulkmy." 
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distinguished  him  by  ''  revelation"  as  a  valu- 
able accession  to  the  staff  of  the  Church. 

^'  Let  my  eervant  James  A.  Bennet,  help  yon  in 
your  labor  in  sendinff  my  word  to  the  kings  of 
the  people  of  the  earU)*  and  stand  by  yoo,  even 
yoo  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  in  the  hour  of 
aiBiction,  and  his  reward  shall  not  fail  if  he  receive 
counsel ;  and  for  his  love  he  shall  be  sreat,  for  he 
shall  be  mine  if  he  do  this,  saith  the  I^rd.  I  have 
seen  the  work  which  he  hath  done,  which  I  ac- 
cept, if  he  continue,  and  will  crown  him  with 
blessings  and  great  glory." — Covenants  and  Com' 
mandmentSy  Sect  ciii.  §  6. 

Such  a  "  revelation"  in  the  standard  book 
of  the  sect,  the  record  of  the  prophet's  "  in- 
spired" utterance,  bestowed  upon  a  man  who 
himself  openly  declares  that  he  never  was 
anything  but  a  spy  and  a  traitor  among 
the  ''  saints,"  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence, 
if  any  were  needed,  that  Joseph  Smith  has 
no  pretensions  whatever  to  be  accounted  a 
prophet.  The  mistake  which  he  made  in 
pronouncing  Mr.  CaswaU's  manuscript  of  the 
Greek  Testament  a  dictionary  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,*  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
the  moral  mistake  of  his  reposing,  and  that 
professedly  while  under  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration, the  greatest  confidence  in  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  in  fact  at  that  very  moment 
planning  his  destruction.  Nor  was  this  want 
of  discernment  confined  to  the  one  instance 
of  the  "  revelation"  quoted  above  j  Bennet 
had  not  been  much  more  than  six  months  in 
Nauvoo,  where  Smith  was  then  omnipotent, 
before  he  combined  in  his  person  the  offices 
of  Mayor  of  the  City,  Major-General  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  and  First  President  of  the 
Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  when  he  determined 
to  leave  Nauvoo,  he  withdrew  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Joseph,  and  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  City  Coun- 
cil. All  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  his 
standing  in  society,  which  is  attested  by  a 
number  of  testimonials  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility, impart  a  degree  of  credibility,  and  an 
air  of  authenticity,  to  the  report  of  General 
Bennet,  to  which  few  of  the  other  opponents 
of  Mormonism  can  lay  claim. 

Having,  then,  made  our  readers  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  and  character  of  our  wit- 
ness, we  now  proceed  briefly  to  sum  up  the 
most  important  points  of  his  evidence.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Bennetts  statement,  the 
whole  community  at  Nauvoo  was  nothing 
more  than  a  huge  organization  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  rapacity,  the  lust,  and  lawless 

*  Cii8wall*8  History  of  the  Mormons,  pp.  86 — 8*7. 
VOL.  XXL   NO.  m. 


ambition  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  associates. 
While  these  were  accommodated  with  com- 
fortable quarters  at  the  public  expense^  and 
lived  in  ease  and  comparative  luxury,  their 
deluded  followers  were  exposed  to  every  spe- 
cies of  privation.  This  Bennet  states,  both 
upon  his  own  authority,  and  upon  that  of 
others  whose  evidence  he  quotes ;  and,  in  il- 
lustration of  the  spirit  in  which  the  prophet 
acted,  he  adduces  the  following  anecdote : 

**At  the  very  time  that  the  elders  of  this 
Church,  and  indeed  the  poorer  class  were  sufiering 
from  the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
Smith  demanded  at  the  hands  of  the  people  1200 
dollars  per  year,  in  order  to  aggrandize  himself 
and  enable  bim  to  live  in  luxury.  And  when 
some  complained  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Church,  he  remarked  that  if  he 
coald  not  obtain  his  demand,  his  people  might 
go  to  h — ,  and  he  would  go  to  the  RocKy  Moun- 
tains."— BenneVs  History  of  the  SaintSy  p.  60. 

While  the  general  multitude  of  believers 
in  Mormonism  were  thus  left  to  toil  and  to 
starve,  being  deprived  of  their  property  by 
"  revelations,"  under  the  plea  of  its  being  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  li|ost  High,  there 
was  an  extensive  organization,  under  the  name 
of  the  Order  Lodge,  to  which  those  who 
were  thought  worthy  of  it  were  initiated,  by 
the  most  ridiculous,  profane,  and  indecent 
mysteries*.  Amon^  the  ceremonies  which 
took  place  at  these  secret  rites,  was  a  blas- 
phemous personation  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
in  which,  in  General  Bennetis  time,  God  the 
Father  was  represented  by  Joseph,  God  the 
Son  by  his  brother  Hyrum  Smith,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  one  George  Miller.  One 
of  the  most  horrible  features  of  this  secret 
organization  was  the  spiritual  seraglio,  form- 
ed for  the  gratification  of  the  profligate  pro- 
pensities of  the  prophet,  and  of  the  other 
leaders  of  that  sect.  We  cannot  pullute  our 
pages  with  any  of  the  details  given  by 
General  Bennet ;  sufi&ce  it  to  say,  that 
a  regular  course  of  initiation  took  place, 
of  botli  married  and  unmarried  females, 
through  three  degrees,  or  orders,  that 
of  the  "  Cyprian  Saints,"  or  the  **  Saints 
of  the  White  Veil,"--that  of  the  "  Cham- 

*  The  aocount  eiven  by  Bennet  of  this  Order 
Lodge  is  confirmed  by  a  curious  Tract,  republished 
by  Arthur  Hall  (Ijondon),  entitled,  **  Sketch  of  the 
Rite,  Progprese,  and  Dispersion  of  the  Mormona  By 
John  Thomas,  IID.,  Author  of  '*  Elpin  Israel,''  Vir- 
gioia,  U.  S.  of  America  ;  to  which  is  added,  An  Ac- 
eowU  of  the  Nemieoo  Temple  Mtfeteriee,  and  other 
Abominatione,  practieed  oy  the  Mormons  prevume 
to  their  Emigration  for  California,  By  iDcreaie 
ICQee  Van  Dasea,  formerly  one  of  the  Initiated.'' 
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bered  SUtera  of  Charity,"  or  "  Saiota  of  the 
Green  VeQ,"— »nd,  lastly,  that  of  "  Clois- 
tered Saints,"  "  Consecratees  of  the  Cloater," 
or  "  Saints  of  the  Black  Veil ;"  the  adepta  of 
the  last  and  highest  degree  in  this  ascending 
■cale  of  comiption  being  exempted  from  any 
restraint,  and  living  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
grossest  debauchery  irth  the  lenders  of  the 
sect,  and  especially  with  the  prophet  himself, 
who  in  this  select  circle  assumed  the  fami- 
liar toubriquet  of  the  "  Old  White  Hat." 
'  Another  and  most  frightful  part  of  this 
secret  organization  was  the  body  of  despe- 
radoes, incorporated  originally  at  Zion,  in 
Missouri,  under  the  myst«riouB  name  of  the 
Daughter  of  Zion,"  otherwise  called  "  the  Dan- 
it«s  ,  men  who  were  solemnly  bound  under 
a  fearful  oath,  and  under  the  penalty  of  in- 
stant and  certain  death,  to  execute  the  de- 
crees of  the  leaders,  and  especially  of  the 
prophet  himself,  whatever  they  might  be  : 
robbery,  perjury,  murder,  or  whatever  other 
crime  it  was  desirable  to  commit,  in  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  the  ruling  body,  these 
"  Daiiites"  were  ready  to  execute.  At  the 
time  of  General  Bennet'a  sojourn  at  Nanvoo, 
their  number  was  1200,  and  out  of  them  the 
iwelve  most  desperate  characters. were  se- 
lected, and  distinguished  by  the  appellaUon, 
the  "  destroying  angels,"  or,  less  obviously 
to  the  uninitiated,  the  "  flying  angels."  Most 
daring  assassinations,  at  great  distances,  as 
well  as  at  the  Mormon  city  itself,  were 
planned  and  carried  into  effect ;  among  them 
that  of  Governor  Bo^s  of  Missouri,  whose 
violent  death  Smith  had  the  audacity  to  pre- 
dict. Bennet  himself  was  in  no  small  dan- 
ger from  these  emissaries  of  death,  after  his 
separation  from  the  sect ;  but  being  thorough- 
ly aware  of  the  system,  he  was  on  his  guard 
and  managed  to  escape  : 

"  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thonsandtha  of 
all  \i>e/ailhful."  enye  GenemI  Bennet"  "*  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  regard  Joe  SinJlli  as  God's  vice- 
gerent on  earth,  ana  obey  liim  accordingly;  and 
all  the  Daniles  of  that  Churcli  (and,  by-tbe-bj, 
they  compose  no  very  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  their  mighty  lioBrs),  are  sworn  to  receive  him 
as  the  supreme  lord  of  tlie  Church,  and  to  otiey 
him  aa  tliesupreme  God.  If  therefore,  any  stale 
officer,  in  tbe  administration  of  public  justice. 
happens  to  give  offence  to  liis  Holinesa  Ibe  Pro- 
phet, il  becomes  the  will  of  God.  as  ipokea  by  Iht 
moulh  o/his  prnnhel,  that  that  functionary  should 
DIE  ;  and  his  followers,  Ihr.  fiiilhful  saintt,  imme- 
diately set  about  the  work  of  a amssi nation,  in 
obedience,  as  they  suppose,  to  their  Divine  mas- 
ter ;  and  for  which  koble  deed  ihey  expect  to  re- 
ceive an  excellent  and  superior  glory  in,the  ce- 
jestial  kingdom " 


"  The  Htaodard  of  morality  and  Christian  excel- 
lence with  ihem  is  quite  unstable.  Joe  Smith  has 
but  to  give  the  wrrdi  and  it  becomes  the  law 
vhidi  they  drligJU  to  ofey— Becicse  tt  combs 
eaoif  God  ! ! !  Acts,  therefore,  which  but  yester- 
day were  considered  the  most  immomi,  wicked, 
md  devilish — to-day  are  the  most  moral,  right- 
90DS,  and  God-hke;  because  God,  who  makes 
right,  has  so  declared  it  i™rtemouifc^fti»flno»«f- 
id  frophft." — BennrJ'i  History  <^  the  Sainln,  pp. 
148,  149. 

Although,  after  all  that  has  been  stated 
respecting  the  character  and  carreer  of  the 
founder  of  Mormonism,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  daring  impostor,  yet  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  are  not  without  interest,  as 
showing  tbe  tone  of  his  mind. 

"One  day,  Joe,  the  prophet,  was  gravely  dic- 
tating to  (ieorge  RobinMti  a  revelation  which  he 
had  jnst  received  from  the  Lord.  Robinson, 
according  to  custom,  wrote  down  the  very  words 
the  Lord  spake  to  Joe,  and  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  latter  heard  them.  He  had  written  for 
aome  considerable  time,  when  Smith's  inapimtion 
began  lo  flag ;  and  to  gain  breath,  he  rei:|ueeted 
RMHnsoTi  (o  read  over  what  he  had  written.  He 
did  so,  nntil  he  came  lo  a  particular  passage, 
when  Smith  inlerrnpted  htm.  and  desired  to  have 
that  read  again.  Robinsoncomplied  ;  and  Smith, 
shaking  his  bead,  knitting  his  brows,  and  looking 
very  much  perplexed,  said — 'That  will  never  do  ! 
you  must  alter  that,  Georee.'  Robinson,  ihoush 
not  a  little  surprised  at  '  die  Lord's  blunder,'  did 
as  he  was  directed,  and  changed  the  offensive 
passage  into  one  more  iit  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Gentiles."— Benne/'»  History  of  the  Saints,  p. 
176. 

Upon  another  occasion ; — 

'■  As  General  Bennet  and  Smith  were  walking 
together  on  the  banks  of  (he  Mississippi,  Smith 
suddenly  said  to  tiim,  in  a  peculiarly  inquiring 
manner :  '  General,  Harris  says  that  you  have  no 
faith,  and  tbat  you  do  not  believe  that  we  shall 
ever  obtain  our  inherilancea  in  Jackson  County, 
Missouri.'  Though  somewhat  perplexed  by  tlie 
prophet's  remark,  and  stilt  more  by  bis  manner, 
Bennet  coldly  replied :  '  What  does  Harris  know 
aboot  my  belief,  or  the  real  slate  of  my  mind  ?  I 
like  to  tease  him  now  and  then  about  it,  as  he  is 
so  ^rro  in  the  faith,  and  lakes  it  all  in  such  good 
port.'    'Well,'   said   Joe,   laughing   hearlilv,  'i 

Biess  yon  have  got  about  as  much  lailh  as  I  have, 
a  !  ha  :  ha  !'  'I  should  judge  about  as  much,' 
was  Benoet's  reply." — Bennet'i  History  nf  the 
Saint),  p.  176. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  community  govern- 
ed upon  a  system  of  such  daring  iniquity 
should  have  been  torn  by  interna!  dissensions, 
.  and  regarded  .with  snspicion  and  hostility  by 
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all  around.  Many  of  those  whom  the 
prophet  associated  with  himself  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nauvoo,  separated  from  him ; 
among  them  some  of  his  early  accomplices, 
and  even  Sidney  Rigdon  himself,  the  partner 
of  his  fraud  from  the  beginning — ^the  feelings 
of  the  father  overcoming  every  other  consid- 
eration, on  his  making  the  discovery  that 
Smith  had  attempted  to  add  his  daughter  to 
the  number  of  his  "spiritual  wives/'  The 
depredations  of  the  Mormonites,  and  their 
lawless  conduct,  soon  rendered  them  as 
obnoxious  in  Illinois  as  they  had  been  in  Mis- 
souri, and  after  another  Mormon  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  Joseph  himself,  with  his 
brother  Hyrum,  lost  his  life,  being  shot  by 
an  armed  mob,  in  Carthage  gaol,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Nauvooans  migrated  still  further 
west,  and  effected  a  settlement  in  California, 
where  they  cut  a  conspicuous  figure,  in  that 
entertaining  and  instructive  work,  recently 
published ;  Life  in  the  Far  West,  by  G.  F. 
Kuxton. 

But  what  is  truly  surprising,  is  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  reverses  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  sect  suffered,  their  dissensions 
among  one  another,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
fraud  and  imposture  of  the  prophet  himself, 
thousands  should  still  be  found  who  regard 
Joseph  in  the  light  of  a  martyr  ;  who  receive 
the  **  Book  of  Mormon"  and  the  **  Doctrine 
and  Covenants"  as  inspired  writings ;  and 
who  look  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises 


given  to  the  "Latter  Day  Saints"  by  the 
vilest  religious  impostor  which  the  world  has 
seen  since  the  days  of  Mahomet,  At  this 
present  moment  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  Mormonites  in  England 
is  not  much  under  80,000.  In  London  and 
the  suburbs  alone  they  have  near  upon 
twenty  different  meeting-houses,  though  all 
of  very  moderate  dimensions.  With  uinati- 
cal  expectations  of  worldly  prosperity  and 
temporal  glory,  the  professors  of  Mormonism 
combine  the  most  bitter  hostility  against 
every  existing  religious  system,  and  especial- 
ly against  the  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  whose  commission  they  deny,  and 
whose  ordinances  they  revile  in  the  grossest 
and  most  offensive  terms.  Their  creed  is  a 
tissue  of  ignorance  and  profaneness,  founded 
upon  the  most  palpable  perversions  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  characterized  by  the  most 
carnal  conceptions  of  things  spiritual.  We 
had  intended  to  have  given  an  outline  of  the 
doNCtrines  of  the  sect  as  they  are  set  forth  at 
the  present  time  bv  the  preachers  of  Mormon- 
ism m  Europe  and  in  America ;  but  we  have 
already  so  far  exceeded  our  limits,  that  we 
must  adjourn  this  part  of  our  proposed  labors 
to  a  future  opportunity,  if,  indeed  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  afford  leisure  and  space  to 
revert  to  a  subject  which  would  be  altogether 
unworthy  of  serious  attention,  but  for  the 
extensive  spread  among  our  benighted  popu- 
lations of  so  fearful  a  spiritual  pestilence. 


The  Author  op  "  The  Amber  Witch." — 
I1ie  Pomeranian  pastor,  Meinhold,  whose  sin- 
gular romance,  the  Amber  Wtich/isweW  known 
in  England  through  more  than  one  transla- 
tion, has  just  been  condemned  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  thalers,  besides  costs,  for  slander 
against  another  clergyman,  named  Stosch,  in 
a  communication  published  in  the  New  Prus- 
sian Zeittmg.  The  sentence  was  rendered 
more  severe  than  usual  in  such  cases  by 
the  fact  that  Meinhold  had  previously  been 
condemned  for  the  same  offence  against 
another  party.  The  Amber  WUch  is  one  of 
the  "  curiosities  of  literature,"  for  in  the  last 
German  editition  the  author  is  obliged  to 
prove  that  it  is  entirely  ^a  work  of  imagin- 


ation, and  not  as  almost  all  the  German  crit- 
ics believed  it  to  be  when  it  first  appeared, 
the  reprint  of  an  old  chronicle.     "  It  was,  in 
fact,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
**  written  as  a  trap  for  the  disciples  of  Strauss 
and  his   school,  who  had  pronounced  the- 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  * 
to  be  a  collection  of  legends,  from  historical ' 
research,   assbted  by    'internal    evidence.' 
Meinhold  did  not  spare  them  when  they  fell* 
into  the  snare,  and  made  merry  with  the  his- 
torical knowledge  and  critical  acumen  that 
could  not  detect  the  contemporary  romancer 
under  the  mask  of  the  chromder  of  two  cen- 
turies ago,  while  they  decided  so  positiveij. 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient  writ-- 
ings  in  the  world. 
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MIBABEAU. 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  HIS  PRIVATE  LIFE. 


The  public  life  as  well  as  the  private  char- 
acter of  Mirabeau  are  universally  known  ;  but 
the  following  anecdote  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  recorded  in  any  of  the  biographies.  The 
particulars  were  included  in  the  brief  fur- 
nished to  M.  de  Galitzane,  advocate-general 
in  the  parliament  of  Provence,  when  ne  was 
retained  for  the  defence  of  Madame  Mirabeau 
in  her  husband's  protest  against  her.  M.  de 
Galitzane  afterwards  followed  the  Bourbons 
into  exile,  and  returned  with  them  in  1814  ; 
and  it  is  on  his  authority  that  the  story  b 
given  as  fact. 

Mirabeau  had  just  been  released  from  the 
donjon  of  the  castle  of  Yincennes  near  Paris. 
He  had  been  confined  there  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  by  virtue  of  that  most  odious 
mandate,  a  lettre-de- cachet.  His  imprison- 
ment had  been  of  a  most  painful  nature ;  and 
it  was  prolonged  at  the  instance  of  his  father 
the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau.  On  his  being  re- 
conciled to  his  father,  the  confinement  ter- 
minated, in  the  year  1780,  when  Mirabeau 
was  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

One  of  his  father's  conditions  was,  that 
Mirabeau  should  reside  for  some  time  at  a 
distance  from  Paris  ;  and  it  was  settled  that 
he  should  go  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Count  du  Saillant,  whose  estate  was  situated 
a  few  leagues  from  the  city  of  Limoges,  the 
capital  bf  the  Limousin.  Accordingly  the 
count  went  to  Vincennes  to  receive  Mira- 
beau on  the  day  of  his  liberation,  and  they 
pursued  their  journey  at  once  with  all  speed. 

The  arrival  of  Mirabeau  at  the  ancient 
manorial  ch&teau  created  a  great  sensation 
in  that  remote  part  of  France.  The  country 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  neighborhood  had 
often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable 
man,  not  only  on  account  of  his  brilliant 
ti^ents,  but  also  for  his  violent  passions ;  and 
they  hastened  to  the  ch&teai;  to  contemplate 
a  being  who  had  excited  their  curiosity  to  an 
'extraordinary  pitch.  The  greater  portion  of 
these  country  squires  were  mere  sportsmen, 


whose  knowledge  did  not  extend  much  be- 
yond the  names  and  qualities  of  their  dogs 
ahd  horses,  and  in  whose  houses  it  would  have 
been  almost  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  other  book 
than  the  local  almanac,  containing  the  list  of 
the  furs  and  markets,  to  whish  they  repaired 
with  the  utmost  punctuality,  to  loiter  away 
their  time,  talk  about  their  rural  affairs,  dine 
abundantly,  and  wash  down  their  food  with 
strong  Auvergne  wine. 

Count  du  Saillant  was  quite  of  a  dififerent 
stamp  from  his  neighbors.  He  had  seen  the 
world,  he  commanded  a  regiment,  and  at  that 
period  his  ch&teau  was  perhaps  the  most  civil- 
ized country  residence  m  the  Limousin.  Peo- 
ple came  from  a  considerable  distance  to  visit 
Its  hospitable  owner  ;  and  among  the  guests 
there  was  a  curious  mixture  of  provincial  odd' 
ities,  clad  in  their  quaint  costumes.  At  that 
epoch,  indeed,  the  young  Limousin  noblemen, 
when  they  joined  their  regiments,  to  don  their 
sword  and  epaulettes  for  the  first  time,  were 
very  slightly  to  be  distinguished,  either  by 
their  manners  or  appearance,  from  their  rus- 
tic retainers. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined,  then,  that  Mi- 
rabeau,' who  was  gifted  with  brilliant  natural 
qualities,  cultivated  and  polished  by  educa- 
tion— a  man,  moreover,  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  world,  and  had  been  engaged  in  seve- 
ral strange  and  perilous  adventures — occu- 
pied the  most  conspicuous  post  in  this 
society,  many  of  the  component  members 
whereof  seemed  to  have  barely  reached  the 
first  degrees  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  His 
vigorous  frame ;  his  enormous  head,  aug- 
mented in  bulk  by  a  lofty  frizzled  coiffure  ; 
his  huge  face,  indented  with  scars,  and  fur- 
rowed with  seams,  from  the  effect  of  small- 
pox injudiciously  treated  in  his  childhood ; 
his  piercing  eyes,  the  reflection  of  the  tu- 
multuous passions  at  war  within  him ;  his 
mouth,  whose  expression  indicated  in  turn 
irony,  disdain,  indignation,  and  benevolence  ; 
his  dress,  always  carefully  attended  to,  but 
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in  an  exag^gerated  style,  giymg  him  some- 
what the  air  of  a  traveling  charlatan  decked 
out  with  embroidery,  large  frill,  and  raffles  ; 
in  short,  this  extraordinary  lookiiig  individual 
astonished  the  county  folks  even  before  he 
opened  his  mouth.  •  But  when  his  sonorous 
voice  was  heard,  and  his  imagination,  heated 
by  some  interesting  subject  of  conversation, 
imparted  a  high  degree  of  energy  to  his  elo- 
quence, some  of  the  worthy  rustic  hoarders 
felt  as  though  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
saint,  others  in  that  of  a  devil ;  and  accord- 
ing to  their  several  impressions,  they  were 
tempted  either  to  fall  down  at  his  feet,  or  to 
exorcise  him  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  uttering  a  prayer. 

Seated  in  a  large  antiqve  arm-chair,  with 
his  feet  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  Mirabeau 
often  contemplated,  with  a  smile  playing  on 
his  lips,  those  men,  who  seemed  to  belonfi^  to 
the  primitive  ages ;  so  simple,  frank,  and  at 
the  same  time  clownish,  were  they  in  their 
manners.  He  listened  to  their  conversa- 
tions, which  generally  turned  upon  the  chase, 
the  exploits  of  their  dogs,  or  the  excellence 
of  their  horses,  of  whose  breed  and  qualifi- 
cations they  were  very  proud.  Mirabeau 
entered  freely  into  their  notions ;  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  success  ct  iheir  sporting  pro- 
jects ;  talked,  too,  about  crops ;  chestnuts, 
of  which  large  quantities  are  produced  in  the 
Limousin;  live  and  dead  stock;  ameliora- 
tions in  husbandry ;  and  so  forth ;  and  he 
quite  won  the  hearts  of  the  company  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  topics  in  which  they 
felt  the  most  interest,  and  by  his  good 
nature. 

This  monotonous  life  was,  however,  fre- 
quently wearisome  to  Mirabeau ;  and  in  order 
to  vary  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  after 
being  occupied  for  several  hours  in  writing, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  fowling-piece, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
putting  a  book  into  his  game-bag,  he  would 
frequently  make  long  excursions  on  foot  in 
every  direction.  He  admired  the  noble 
forests  of  chestnut-trees  which  abound  in  the 
Limousin ;  the  vast  meadows,  where  nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle  of  a  superior  breed  are 
reared ;  and  the  running  streams  by  which 
that  picturesque  country  is  intersected.  He 
generally  returned  to  the  ch&teau  long  after 
sunset,  saying  that  night  scenery  was  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  him. 

It  was  during  and  after  supper  that  those 
conversations  took  place  for  which  Mirabeau 
supplied  the  principal  and  the  most  interest- 
ing materials.  He  possessed  the  knack  of 
provoking  objections  to  what  he  might  ad- 


vance, in  order  to  combat  them,  as  he  did 
with  great  *  force  of  logio  and  in  energetic 
language ;  and  thus  he  gave  himself  lessons 
in  argument,  caring  little  about  his  auditory, 
his  sole  aim  being  to  exercise  his  mental  in- 
genuity and  to  cultivate  eloquence.  Above 
all,  he  was  fond  of  discussing  religious  mat- 
ters with  the  cwrd  of  the  parish.  Without 
displaying  much  latitudinarianism,  he  dis- 
puted several  points  of  doctrine  and  certafn 
pretensions  of  the  church  so  acutely,  that  the 
pastor  could  say  but  little  in  reply.  This 
astonished  the  Limousin  gentry,  who,  up  to 
that  time,  had  listened  to  nothing  but  the 
drowsy  discourses  of  their  cur6s,  or  the  ser- 
mons of  some  obscure  mendicant  friars,  and 
who  placed  implicit  faith  in  the  dogmas  of 
the  church.  The  faith  of  a  few  was  shaken, 
but  the  OTcater  number  of  his  hearers  were 
very  much  tempted  to  look  upon  the  visitor 
as  an  emissary  of  Satan  sent  to  the  ch&teaa 
to  destroy  them.  The  cur^,  however,  did 
not  despaur  of  eventually  converting  Mira- 
beau. 

At  this  period  several  robberies  had  taken 
place  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ch&teau: 
four  or  five  farmers  had  been  stopped  shortly 
after  nightfall  on  their  return  from  the  mar- 
ket-towns, and  robbed  of  their  purses.  Not 
one  of  these  persons  had  offered  any  resist- 
ance, for  each  preferred  to  make  a  sacrifice 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  struggle  in  a 
country  full  of  ravines,  and  covered  with  a 
rank  vegetation  very  favorable  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  brigands,  who  might  be  lying  in 
wait  to  massacre  any  individual  who  mi^bt 
resist  the  one  detached  from  the  band  to  ae- 
mand  the  traveler's  money  or  his  life.  These 
outrages  ceased  for  a  short  time,  but  they 
soon  recommenced,  and  the  robbers  remained 
undiscovered. 

One  evening,  about  an  hour  after  sunset,  a 
guest  arrived  at  the  ch&teau.  He  was  one 
of  Count  du  Saillant*s  most  intimate  friends^ 
and  was  on  his  way  home  from  a  neighbor- 
ing fair.  This  gentleman  appeared  to  be 
very  thoughtful,  and  spoke  but  little,  which' 
surprised  everybody,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
usiially  a  merry  companion.  His  gasconades 
had  frequently  roused  Mirabeau  from  his 
reveries,  and  of  this  he  was  not  a  little  proud. 
He  had  not  the  reputation  of  being  particu- 
larly courageous,  however,  though  he  often 
told,  glowing  tales  about  his  own  exploits ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  took  the 
roars  of  laughter  with  which  they  #ero 
usually  received  very  good-humoredly. 

Count  du  Saillant  bemg  much  surprised  at 
this  sudden  change  in  his  friend's  manner 
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took  him  aside  after  supper,  and  begged  that 
he  would  accompany  him  to  another  room. 
When  they  were  there  alone,  he  tried  in  vain 
for  a  lonfiT  time  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  his  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  friend's  unwonted  melancholy  and  taci- 
turnity. At  length  the  visitor  said — "Nay, 
nay ;  you  would  never  believe  it.  You  would 
declare  that  I  was  telling  you  one  of  my  fa- 
bles, a9  you  are  pleased  to  call  them ;  and 
perhaps  this  time  we  might  fall  out." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Count  du 
Saillant :  "  this  seems  to  be  a  serious  affair. 
Am  /,  then,  connected  with  your  presenti- 
menU  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  you,  but " — 

''  What  does  this  but  mean  ?  Has  it  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  wife  ?  Explain  your- 
self.^' 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Madame  du 
Baillant  is  in  nowise  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter; but" 

"  Bui ! — hut  !  you  tire  me  out  with  your 
biUs,  Are  you  resolved  still  to  worry  me 
with  your  mysteries  ?  Tell  me  at  once  what 
has  occurred — what  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

''  Oh,  nothing — nothing  at  all.  No  doubt 
I  was  frightened." 

"  Frightened ! — and  at  what  ?  By  whom  ? 
For  God's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  pro- 
long this  painful  state  of  uncertainty." 

**  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  speak  out  ?" 

'*  Not  only  so,  but  I  demand  this  of  you 
as  an  act  of  friendship." 

"  Well,  I  was  stopped  to-night  at  about 
the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  your  cha- 
teau." 

Stopped !  In  what  way  ?  By  whom  ?" 
Why,  stopped  as  people  are  stopped  by 
footpads.  A  gun  was  leveled  at  me  ;  I  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  deliver  up  my 
purse  ;  I  threw  it  down  on  the  ground,  and 
galloped  off.  Do  not  ask  me  any  more  que^- 
lions." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  wish  to  know  all.  Should 
you  know  the  robber  again  ?  Did  you  no- 
tice his  figure  and  general  appearance  ?*' 

"  It  being  dark,  I  could  not  exactly  dis- 
cover: I  cannot  positively  say.  However, 
it  seems  to  me" 

**  What  seems  to  you  ?  What  or  whom 
do  you  think  you  saw  ?" 

"  I  never  can  tell  you,^* 

"  Speak — speak :  you  cannot  surely  wish 
to  screen  a  malefactor  from  justice  ?" 

''  No ;  but  if  the  said  malefactor  should 
be" 

"  If  he  were  my  own  son,  I  should  insist 
upon  your  telling  me." 
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"  Well,  then,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
robber  was  your  brother-in-law,  Mirabeau  ! 
But  I  might  be  mistaken ;  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, fear  * 

"  Impossible :  no,  it  cannot  be.  Mirabeau 
a  footpad !  No,  no.  You  art  mistaken,  my 
good  friend." 

"  Certainly — certainly.*' 

**  Let  us  not  speak  any  more  of  this,"  said 
Count  du  Saillant.  "  We  will  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  as  gay 
as  usual ;  if  not,  I  shall  set  you  down  as  a 
madman.  I  will  so  manage  that  our  absence 
shall  not  be  thought  anything  of."  And 
the  gentlemen  re-entered  the  drawing-room, 
one  a  short  time  before  the  other. 

The  visitor  succeeded  in  resuming  his  ac- 
customed manner ;  but  the  count  fell  into  a 
gloomy  reverie,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts.  He 
could  not  banish  from  his  mind  the  extraor- 
dinary story  he  had  heard :  it  haunted  him ; 
and  at  last,  worn  out  with  the  most  painful 
conjectures,  he  again  took  his  friend  aside, 
questioned  him  afresh,  and  the  result  was, 
that  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  solving  the 

mystery.     It  was  arranged  that  M.  De 

should  in  the  course  of  the  evening  mention 
casually,  as  it  were,  that  he  was  engaged  on 
a  certain  day  to  meet  a  party  at  a  friend's 
house  to  dinner,  and  that  he  proposed  com- 
ing afterwards  to  take  a  bed  at  the  chateau, 
where  he  hoped  to  arrive  at  about  nine  in 
the  evening.  The  announcement  was  ac- 
cordingly made  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, when  all  the  guests  were  present — 
good  care  being  taken  that  it  should  be 
heard  by  Mirabeau,  who  at  the  time  was 
playing  a  game  of  chess  with  the  cur6. 

A  week  passed  away,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  farmer  was  stopped  and  robbed  of  his 
purse ;  and  at  length  the  critical  night  arrived. 

Count  du  Saillant  was  upon  the  rack  the 
whole  evening ;  and  his  anxiety  became  al- 
most unbearable  when  the  hour  for  his 
friend's  promised  arrival  had  passed  without 
his  having  made  his  appearance.  Neither 
had  Mirabeau  returned  from  his  nocturnal 
promenade.  Presently  a  storm  of  lightning, 
thunder,  and  heavy  rain  came  on;  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  bell  at  the  gate  of  the  court- 
yard rang  loudly.  The  count  rushed  out  of 
the  room  into  the  court-yard,  heedless  of  the 
contending  elements ;  and  before  the  groom 
could  arrive  to  take  his  friend's  horse,  the 
anxious  host  was  at  his  side.  His  guest  was 
in  the  act  of  dismounting. 

"  Well,"  said  M.  De ,  "  I  have  been 

stopped.  It  is  really  he.  I  recognized  him 
perfectly." 
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Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  then ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  groom  hadf  led^  the  horse  to 

the  stables,   M.  De rapidly  told  the 

count  that,  during  the  storm,  and  as  he  was 
riding  along,  a  man,  who  was  half-concealed 
behind  a  very  large  tree,  ordered  him  to 
throw  down  his  purse.  At  that  moment  a 
flash  of  lightning  enabled  him  to  discover  a 
portion  of  the  robber's  person,  and  M.  De 

rode  at  him ;  but  the  robber  retreated 

a  few  paces,  and  then  leveling  his  gun  at  the 
horseman,  cried  witd  a  powenul  voice,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake,  "  Pass  on,  or 
vou  are  a  dead  man!"  Another  flash  of 
lightning  showed  the  whole  of  the  robber's 
figure :  it  was  Mirabeau,  whose  voice  had  al- 
ready betrayed  him  !  The  wayfarer,  having 
no  inclination  to  be  shot,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  soon  reached  the  ch&teau. 

The  count  enjoined  strict  silence,  and 
begged  of  his  friend  to  avoid  displaying  any 
change  in  his  usual  demeanor  when  in  com- 
pany with  the  other  guests ;  he  then  ordered 
his  valet  to  come  again  to  him  as  soon  as 
Mirabeau  should  return.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards Mirabeau  arrived.  He  was  wet  to  the 
skin,  and  hastened  to  his  own  room ;  he  told 
the  servant  to  inform  the  count  that  he  could 
not  join  the  company  at  the  evening  meal, 
and  begged  that  his  supper  might  be  brought 
to  his  room ;  and  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as 
he  had  supped. 

All  went  on  as  usual  with  the  party  as- 
sembled below,  excepting  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  had  so  unpleasant  an  adventure  on 
the  road  appeared  more  gay  than  usual. 

When  his  guests  had  all  departed,  the 
master  of  the  house  repaired  alone  to  his 
brother-in-law's  apartment.  He  found  him 
fast  asleep,  and  was  obliged  to  shake  him 
rather  violently  before  he  could  rouse  him. 

"What's  the  matter?  Who's  there?  What 
do  you  want  with  me?"  cried  Mirabeau, 
staring  at  his  brother-in-law,  whose  eyes 
were  flashing  with  rage  and  disgust. 

"What  cU>  I  want?  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  #  wretch  V* 

"A  fine  compliment,  truly  1"  replied  Mira- 
beau with  the  greatest  coolness.  "  It  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  awaken  me  only  to 
abuse  me  :  go  away  and  let  me  sleep." 

"  Can  you  sleep  after  having  committed  so 
bad  an  action?  Tell  me — where  did  you 
pass  the  evening  ?  Why  did  you  not  join  us 
at  the  supper-table  ?" 

"  I  was  wet  through — tired— harrassed :  I 
had  been  overtaken  by  the  storm.  Are  you 
satisfied  now?    Go,  and  let  me  get  some 
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sleep :  do  you  want  to  keep  me  chattering  al 

night  ?" 

"I  insist  upon  an  explanation  of  your 
strange  conduct.     You  stopped  Monsieur 

De on  his  way  hither  this  evening :  this 

is  the  second  time  you  have  attacked  thilt 
gentleman,  for  he  recognized  you  as  the  same 
man  who  robbed  him  a  week  ago.  Tou  have 
turned  highwayman  then !" 

**  Would  it  not  have  been  all  in  good  time 
to  teH  me  this  to-morrow  morning?"  said 
Mirabeau  with  inimitable  sang-froid.  "  Sup- 
posing that  I  did  stop  your  fciend,  what  of 
that  ?^', 

"  That  you  are  a  wretch !" 

**  And  that  you  are  a  fool,  my  dear  Da 
Saillant.  Do  you  imagine  that  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  his  money  that  I  stopped  this  poor 
country  squire  ?  I  wished  to  put  him  to  the 
proof,  and  to  put  myself  to  the  proof.  I 
wished  to  ascertidn  what  degree  of  resolution 
was  necessary  in  order  to  place  one's  self  in 
formal  opposition  to  the  most  sacred  laws  of 
society :  the  trial  was  a  dangerous  one ;  but 
I  have  made  it  severi^l  times.  I  am  satisfied 
with  myself — but  your  friend  is  a  coward." 
He  then  felt  in  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat, 
which  lay  on  a  chair  by  his  bedside,  and 
drawing  a  key  from  it,  said,  "Take  this  key» 
open  my  scrutoire,  and  bring  me  the  second 
drawer  on  the  left  hand." 

The  count,  astounded  at  so  much  coolness, 
and  carried  away  by  an  irresistible  im'pulse 
— for  Mirabeau  spoke  with  the  greatest 
firmness — unlocked  the  cabinet,  and  brought 
the  drawer  to  Mirabeau.  It  contained  nine 
purses ;  some  made  of  leather,  others  of^ilk ; 
each  purse  was  encircled  by  a  label  on  which 
was  written  a  date — it  was  that  of  the  day 
T>n  which  the  owner  had  been  stopped  and 
robbed ;  the  sum  contained  in  the  purse  was 
also  written  down. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mirabeau^  ^'  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  reap  any  pecuniary  benefit  from 
my  proceedings.  A  timid  person,  my  dear 
friend,  could  never  become  a  highwayman; 
a  soldier  who  fights  in  the  ranks  does  not  re- 
quire half  so  much  courage  as  a  footpad. 
jTou  are  not  the  kind  of  man  to  understand 
me,  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  to  make  my- 
self more  intelligible.  You  would  talk  to  me 
about  honor — about  religion;  but  these  kave 
never  stood  in  the  way  of  a  well-considered 
and  a  firm  resolve.  Tell  me,  Du  Saillant, 
when  you  lead  your  regiment  into  the  heat 
of  battle,  to  conquer  a  province  to  which  he 
whom  you  call  your  master  has  no  right 
whatever,  do  you  consider  that  you  are  per- 
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fonninff  a  better  action  than  mine,  in  stopping 
jour  mend  on  the  king's  highway,  and  de- 
manding his  purse  ?" 

"  I  obey  without  reasoning,"  replied  the 
count. 

"And  I  reason  without  obejmg,  when 
obedience  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to 
reason/'  rejomed  Mirabeau.  ''I  study  all 
kinds  of  social  positions,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate them  justly.  I  do  not  neglect  even 
those  positions  or  cases  which  are  m  decided 
opposition  to  the  established  order  of  things ; 
for  established  order  is  merely  conventional, 
and  may  be  changed  when  it  is  genenrfly  ad- 
mitted to  be  faulty.  Such  a  study  is  a  dan- 
gerous, but  it  is  a  necessary  one  for  him  who 
wishes  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  men 
and  tbmgs.    You  are  living  within  the  boun- 


dary of  the  law,  whetl^  it  be  for  good  or 
evil.  I  study  the  law,  and  I  endeavor  to  ac- 
quire strength  enough  to  combat  it  if  it  be 
bad,  when  the  proper  time  shall  arrive." 

"  You  wish  lor  a  convulsion  then  ?**  cried 
the  count. 

"  I  neither  wish  to  bring  it  about  nor  do  I 
desire  to  witness  it ;  but  should  it  come  to 
pass  through  the  force  of  public  opinion,  I 
would  second  it  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
power.  In  such  a  case  you  will  hear  me 
spoken  of.  Adieu.  I  shall  depart  to-mor- 
^  row ;  but  pray  leave  me  now,  and  let  me 
have  a  little  sleep.*' 

Count  du  Saillant  left  the  room  without 
saying  another  word.  Very  early  on  the 
following  morning  Mirabeau  was  on  his  way 
I  to  Paris^       . 


i««> 
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Catalani. — Among  the  hearers  of  Cata- 
lani,  in  Paris,  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who,  although  destitute  of  any  taste  for  music, 
wished  to  fix  the  admired  cantatrice  in  his  ca- 
pital, partly  from  an  ambitious  desire  to  see 
himself  surrounded  by  great  artists,  and  part- 
ly with  the  view  of  diverting  the  thoughts  of 
the  Parisians  from  graver  and  more  danger- 
ous topics.  Accordingly,  he  commanded  her 
attendance  at  the  Tuiieries.  The  poor  woman 
had  never  been  brought  before  into  contact 
with  this  terrible  virtuoso  of  war,  who,  at 
that  time,  filled  all  Europe  with  the  fame  of 
his  fioriture  ;  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot 
on  entering  his  presence.     "%Where  are  you 

Sing,  Madame  ?*'  inquired  the  master,  with 
\  abrupt  tone  and  imperial  voice.  "  To 
London,  Sire.'' — V  You  must  remain  in  Paris, 
where  you  shall  be  well  paid,  and  where 
your  talents  will  be  better  appreciated.  You 
shall  have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a-yean 
and  two  month's  vacation:  that  is  settled. 
Adieu,  Madam."  And  the  cantatrice  retired, 
more  dead  than  alive,  without  having  dared 
to  inform  her  brusque  interrogator  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  break  an  engage- 
ment which  she  had  formed  with  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  at  Portugal.  If  Napoleon 
had  been  acquainted  with  this  circumstance, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  laid  an  embargo 
on  the  fair  singer,  whom  he  would  have  con- 
sidered a  rich^pture  from  his  enemies.  Ma- 


dame Catalani  was  not  the  less  obliged  to 
make  her  escape  from  France  without  a  pass- 
port. She  embarked  secretly  at  M orlaix,  on 
board  a  vessel  which  had  been  sent  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  to  whose  captain 
she  paid  £150  for  his  services.  This  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  Madame  Catalani,  that 
she  was  wont  to  speak  of  it  as  the  most  agi- 
tating; moment  of  her  life.  A  few  days  be- 
fore her  death,  while  she  was  sitting  in  her 
saloon,  without  any  presentiment  of  her  ap- 
proaching end,  she  received  a  visit  from  an 
unknown  lady,  who  declined  giving  her  name 
to  the  servant.  On  being  ushered  into  her 
presence,  the  stranger  bowed  before  her  with 
a  graceful  yet  lowly  reverence,  saying,  "  I 
am  come  to  offer  my  homage  to  the  most  ce- 
lebrated cantatrice  of  our  time,  as  well  as  to 
the  most  noble  of  women :  bless  me,  Madame, 
I  am  Jenny  Lind  !"  Madame  Catalani,  moved 
even  to  tears,  pressed  the  Swedish  Nightin- 
gale to  her  heart.  After  a  prolonged  inter- 
view they  parted,  each  to  pursue  her  own  ap- 
pointed path, — the  one  to  close  her  eyes, 
with  unexpected  haste,  upon  earth,  with  all 
its  shifting  hopes  and  fears — the  other  to  en- 
joy fresh  triumphs,  the  more  pure  and  hap- 
py, as  they  are  the  fruit  not  only  of  her  be- 
witching talent,  but  also  of  that  excellence 
which  wins  for  her  in  every  place  the  heart- 
felt homage  of  esteem  and  love. 
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AMERICAN   POETRY. 


A  YBRT  unfair  e^imate  of  American  poetir 
has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  a  well- 
known  London  periodical.*  We  cannot 
accuse  the  critic  m  Question  of  a  premdice 
against  American  authors  in  general,  tor  he 
acknowledges  full  j  and  fairly  the  great  merits 
of  the  prose  writers  of  America — ^her  Coop- 
ers and  Irvings,  her  Prescotts  and  Danas^ 
hut  we  do  accuse  him  of  a  deplorable  defi- 
ciency in  the  matter  of  genuine  poetic  taste. 
Many  with  minds  largely  endowed  by  nature, 
and  vigorously  cultivated,  have  shown  them- 
selves unable  to  appreciate  poetry.  Frank- 
lin called  poets  '*  the  mere  waste  paper  of 
mankind  ;**  and  a  still  more  celebrated  philo- 
sopher, pointing  contemptuously  to  "  Para- 
dise Lost/'  is  said  to  have  put  the  question, 
of  "  What  does  it  prove  ?"  In  our  own  day 
there  are  not  a  few  men  of  signal  ability  who 
are  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
beauties  and  the  uses  of  poetry — for  instance, 
the  veteran  reformer,  Joseph  Hume,  whose 
head  is  invariably  referred  to  by  the  phre- 
nologists as  furnishing  an  example  of  deficient 
ideality.  And  certamly  the  speeches  of  the 
member  for  Montrose,  admirable  as  they 
generally  are,  do  bear  ot^t  the  phrenologists' 
assertion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wakley,  undeniably  a  man  of  vigor- 
ous intellect,  and  of  a  plenteous  endowment 
of  self-esteem  into  the  bargain,  as  was  evidenc- 
ed some  time  since,  when  he  very  quietly  let 
his  constituents  know  that  he  could  '*  write 
as  good  poetry  as  Wordsworth,  if  he  thought 
it  worth  while."  Now  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  redoubted  coroner  of 
Middlesex  would  not  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  winning  the  tiniest  leaf  in  the  poetic 
coronar  (as  a  cockney  would  call  it),  though 
he  were  to  live  through  the  united  years  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  upon  whose 
body  he  has  held  an  inquest,  and  were  to 
labor  unceasingly  during  those  years  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  single  leaflet.    --' 

The  writer  of  the  criticism  to  which  we 
alluded   at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  n 

*  Frazer*8  Magazine,    reprinted  in  the  Augus^ 
number  of  t^  Eclectie  Hitagairine. 


certainly-  a  man  of  decided  ability.  He 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  make  a  good  critic 
of  prose  writing,  but  he  is  altogether  out  of 
his  element  when  he  ventures  to  criticise  po- 
etry. Poetic  feeling  is  absolutely  essential 
to  him  who  undertakes  this  office,  and  of  po- 
etic feeling  our  friend  possesses  little  or  none. 
He  does  not  believe  that  America  has  given 
us  any  true  poetry.  She  certainly  has  not 
produced  a  poet  entitled  to  rank  with  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  with  Shelley  and  Bailey ; 
but  she  has  from  time-*  to  time  given  us  lyri- 
cal effusions  which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  words  of  Keats,  that  "  a  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  for  ever,"  will  be  as  imperishable  as 
the  great  masterpieces  of  our  own  poetic 
literature. 

We  have  charged  this  critic  with  a  want  of 
poetic  taste.  Now  to  the  proof.  He  speaks 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  but  seems  per- 
fectly unaware  of  the  existence  of  that  gen- 
tleman's ballad  of  "  Cassandra  Southwick," 
one  of  the  noblest  lyrics  in  the  English 
language.  Cassandra's  father  had  been  im- 
prisoned and  deprived  of  his  property,  by 
the  Puritans  of  Boston,  for  entertaining  two 
Quakers.  She  and  her  brother  were  after- 
wards fined  ten  pounds  each,  for  non-attend- 
ance at  church,  which  they  bein^  unable  to 
pay,  an  order  was  passed  by  tne  General 
Court  of  Boston  (it  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
court  records),  by  which  the  treasurer  of  the. 
county  was  *'  fully  empowered  to  sell  the  said 
persons  to  any  of  the  English  nation  at  Vir- 
ginia or  Barbadoes,  to  answer  said  fines.*' 
What  could  be  more  soul-stirring  than  there- 
ply  of  the  "rouffh  sea  captain,"  when  the 
sheriff  inquires  who  will  take  and  dispose  of 
the  Quaker  maid?  Cassandra  feels  a  hard 
hand  press  her  own,  and  a  kind  voice  en- 
courage her,  and  then — 

A  weight  seemed  liftecl  from  my  heart,  a  pitying 

friend  was  nigh, 
I  felt  it  in  his  hard,  rough  hand,  and  saw  it  in  bis 

eye ; 
And  when  again  the  sheriff  spoke,  that  voice  so 

kind  to  me, 
Growled  back  its  stormy  answer,  like  the  roaring 

of  the  sea. 
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**  Pile  my  ship  with  ban  of  silver,  pack  with  coins 

of  Spanish  gold, 
From  keel-piece  up  4o  deck  plank,  the  roomage  of 

her  hold ;       ^ 
By  the  living  Grod  who  made  me !  I  would  sooner 

in  your  &y 
Sink  ship,  and  crew,  and  cargo,  than  hear  this 

child  away." 

^  Well  answered,  worthy  captain !  shame  on  their 

cruel  laws !" 
Ran  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud,  the 

people's  just  applause ; 
like  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  in  Israel  of  old. 
Shall  we  sell  the  poor  and  righteous,  again  for 

silver,  gold. 

I  looked  on  haughty  Endicott,*  with  weapon  half- 
way drawn  *, 

Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of  bitter 
hate  and  scorn ; 

Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle  rein,  and  turned  in 
silence  back. 

And  sneering  priest,  and  baffled  clerk,*rode  mur- 
muring in  his  track. 


And  Willis,  too.  Is  there  no  poetry  in 
"  The  Leper,"  or  in  "  Absalom ;"  or  in  that 
lovely  picture,  "  A  child's  first  impression  of 
a  star,"  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  sanset  clouds? — 

She  had  been  told  that  God  made  all  the  stars 
That  twinkled  up  in  heaven ;  and  now  she  stood 
Watching  the  coming  of  the  twilight  on. 
As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world. 
And  this  were  its  first  eve.    She  stood  alone 
By  the  low  window,  with  the  silken  lash 
Of  her  soil  eye  upraised,  and  her  sweet  mouth 
Half  parted  with  new  and  strange  delight 
Of  beauty  that  she  could  not  comprehend. 
And  had  not  seen  before.    The  purple  folds 
Of  the  low  sunset  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky 
That  looked  so  clear  and  delicate  above. 
Filled  her  young  heart  with  gladness,  and  the  eve 
Stole  on  with  its  deep  shadows,  and  she  still 
Stood  looking  at  the  wesi,  with  that  half  smile, 
As  if  a  pleasant  thought  were  at  her  heart. 
Presently,  in  the  edge  of  the  last  tint 
Of  sunset,  where  the  blue  was  melted  in 
To  the  faint,  golden  mellowness,  a  star 
Stood  suddenly.     A  laugh  of  wild  delight 
Burst  from  her  lips,  and  putting  up  her  nands 
Her  simple  thought  broke  forth  expressively — 
**  Father,  dear  father,  God  has  made  a  star !" 

The  description  of  Jesus  in  "  The  Leper," 
is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  noble  one 
in  Festus  Bailey's  "Angel  World.*' 

Fitzgreen  Halleck's  poem,  "  The  death  of 
Marco  Bozzaris,"  may  not  be  quite  equal  to 
the  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  and  be  a  right 
glorious  poem  notwithstanding;  and  surely 
Edward  Everett's  "  Dirge  of  Alaric,  the  Vis- 

•  The  Sheriff 


igoth,"  was  deserving  oL  at  least,  passing 
mention.  Not  a  syllable  u  uttered  concern- 
ing the  simple  and  beautiful  songs  of  General 
George  Morris.  The  great  song-writer  of 
the  States,  and  the  poetesses  ot  America^ 
are  very  cavalierly  dismissed  without  notice, 
on  account  of  their  great  number.  We  won- 
der whether  this  critic  ever  read  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Osgood's  poem  of  "Labor?"  It  is  a 
piece  of  great  poetic  beauty,  and  would  of 
itselS  preserve  her  name  to  posterity.  She  is, 
alas,  no  longer  a  denizen  of  earth !  There 
is  also  an  American  lady  bearing  the  name 
of  Lydia  Sigoumey,  who  has  written  a  poem 
entiled  "  Alpine  Flowers  ;"  which  poem  has 
been,  not  undeservedly,  compared  with  Cole- 
ridge's celebrated  "  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in 
the  Yale  of  Ghamouni."  But  we  fear  that 
our  critic  resembles  Peter  Bell — that 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more ; 

and  that  flowers,  whether  by  river's  ^de  or 
far  away  up  the  Alpine  heights,  possess 
small  attractions  in  his  eyes.  Here  are  Mrs. 
Sigoumey's  lines  on  the  *'  Death  of  an  In- 
fant ;"  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  them, 
they  are  so  beautiful : — 

Death  found  strange  beauty  on  that  polishM  brow, 
And  dash'd  it  out.    There  was  a  tint  of  rose 
On  cheek  and  lip.  He  touched  the  veins  with  ice. 
And  the  rose  facled. 

•i 

Forth  from  those  blue  eyes 
There  spake  a  wishful  tenderness,  a  doubt 
Whether  to  grieve  or  sleep,  which  innocence 
Alone  may  wear.    With  ruthless  haste  he  bound 
The  silken  fringes  of  those  curtaining  lids 
For  ever. 

There  had  been  a  murmuring  sound, 
With  which  the  babe  would  claim  its  mother's  ear, 
Charming  her  even  to  tears — the  spoiler  set 
The  seal  of  silence. 

But  there  beam'd  a  smile, 
So  fix'd,  so  holy,  from  that  cherub  brow, 
Death  gaz*d,  and  left  it  there.    He  dar'd  not  steal 
The  signet  ring  of  heaven. 

To  supply  even  specimens  of  our  favorite 
American  poets  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
in  a  paper  like  this.  Before  us  lies  a  heap 
of,  songs  and  ballads,  the  production  of  the 
rich  fancy  and  warm  lieart  of  George  Morris. 
Not  many  weeks  since,  at  a  public  meeting 
in  London,  a  gentleman  claimed  to  be  heard 
speak  on  the  ground  of  his  connection  with 
the  public  press  from  the  time  he  was  seven 
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years  of  age.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say 
that  General  Morris  ran  his  juvenile  fingers 
over  the  chords  of  the  lyre  at  so  very  early 
a  period,  but  it  is  certain  he  tried  his  hand 
at  writing  for  the  newspapers  when  he  was 
yet  but  a  mere  child. 

While  in  his  teens,  he  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  various  periodicals.  Many  of  his 
articles  attracted  notice.  He  began  to  ac- 
quire a  literary  reputation ;  and,  at  length, 
in  1822,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  he 
became  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Mirror." 

This  responsible  post  he  continued  to  hold 
until  the  termination  of  that  paper's  existence 
m  1834. 

Morris  accomplished  an  infinity  of  good  in 
the  twenty  years  during  which  he  wielded 
the  editorial  pen.  Perhaps  no  other  man  in 
the  United  States  was  so  well  qualified  for 
the  noble  task  he  set  himself  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  as  editor.  American  literature 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  subject  to  all  the 
weaknesses  of  that  period.  Morris  resolved 
to  do  his  utmost  towards  forming  a  charac- 
ter for  it,  and  looked  abroad  anxiously  for 
such  as  could  aid  him  in  his  endeavor.  The 
*'  Mirror"  will  ever  be  fondly  remembered 
by  the  American  literary  man,  for  it  has 
been  the  cradle  of  American  genius.  In  it 
Willis,  Theodore  Fay,  and  many  others, 
whose  names  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  first 
tried  their  "'prentice  bans'."  In  its  pages 
clever  artists  of  every  kind  were  certain  of  a 
kind  reception.  Morris,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  almost  a  universaf  genius.  He 
saw  the  wants  of  his  country — ^it  had  no  lit- 
erature, no  drama,  no  school  of  painting. 
Morris  vigorously  girded  up  his  loins,  resolved 
to  do  his  utmost  to  remedy  all  this.  None  had 
a  sharper  eye  than  he  for  the  detection  of  la- 
tent talent,  and  none  were  more  ready  by  sound 
counsel  and  otherwise  to  aid  its  possessor.  A 
writer  in  "  Graham's  Marine,  (American) 
speaks  warmly  of  Morrises  perseverance  and 
address  in  disciplining  a  corps  of  youthful 
writers ;  of  the  keen  eye  which  could  discern  in 
some  nameless  manuscripts  the  promise  of  fu- 
ture power ;  of  the  firm  and  open  temper  which 
his  example  inspired  into  the  relations  of  lite- 
rary men  with  one  another  throughout  the 
land  ;  of  the  inestimable  value  to  America  of 
the  singular  variety  and  discursiveness  of  the 
intellectual  sympathies  of  General  Morris. 

To  him  this  writer  attributes  the  present 
flourishing  condition  and '  bright  prospects  of 
transatlantic  literature.  He  evidently  pos- 
sesses a  personal  knowledge  of  the  renowned 
hterary  general,  and  discourses  right  elo- 
quently in  his  praise.    Nor  do  we  think  that 


he  overrates  his  merits  in  the  least.  From 
other  sources  we  have  ourselves  learned 
much  of  the  genial  nature  of  George  Morris, , 
and  his  gigantic  labors  as  a  literary  pioneer. 
Considering  its  iuvenility  as  a  nation,  repub- 
lican America  mdeed  has  been  amazingly 
prolific  of  good  writers.  The  large  share 
Morris  has  had  in  awakening  the  latent  ta- 
lent of  his  countrymen  must  ever  be  to  him  a 
high  source  of  gratulation.  And,  then,  as  an 
original  writer  he  has  won  for  himself  a  high 
place  amongst  literary  Americans  ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  known  throughout  the  States  as  "  The 
song-writer  of  Apierica."  And  we  have  the 
authority  of  Willis  for  stating  that  ninety- 
nine  people  out  of  a  hundred — take  them  as 
they  come  in  the  census — would  find  more 
to  admire  in  Morris's  songs  than  in  the  writ- 
ings of  any  other  American  poet.  Willis  also 
tells  us,  as  a  proof  of  the  General's  popula- 
rity with  those  shrewd,  dollar-loving  men, 
the  publishers,  that  "  he  can  at  any  time  ob- 
tain fifty  dollars  for  a  song  unread,  when  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  American  Parnassus 
could  not  sell  one  to  the  same  buyer  for  one 
shilling !  He  is  the  best  known  poet  of  the 
country  by  acclamation — ^not  by  criticism." 

Morris  seems  to  have  had  juster  notions  of 
what  was  required  in  a  song  than  many  who 
have  achieved  celebrity  as  song-writers  in  this 
country.  "The  just  notion  and  office  of  the 
modern  song"  has  been  defined  to  be,  the  em- 
bodiment and  expression  in  beauty  of  some 
thought  or  sentiment — ^gay,  pensive,  moral, 
or  sentimental — which  is  as  natural  and  ap- 
propriate in  certain  circumstances  as  the 
odor  to  the  flower.  Its  graceful  purpose  is 
to  exhibit  an  incident  in  the  substance  of  an 
emotion,  to  communicate  wisdom  in  the  form 
of  sentiment.  A  song  should  be  the  embo- 
diment of  some  general  feeling,  and  have  re- 
ference to  some  season  or  occurrence. 

It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make 
words  rhyme  ;  some  of  the  most  unimagina- 
tive intellects  we  ever  knew  could  do  so  with 
surprising  facility.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  senti- 
mental miss  or  lackadaisical  master  who  can- 
not accomplish  this  intellectual  feat,  with  the 
help  of  Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary.  As 
for  love,  why  every  one  writes  about  it 
now-a-days.  There  is  such  an  abhorrence 
of  the  simple  Saxon — such  an  outrageous 
running  after  outlandish  phraseology,  that 
we  wonder  folk  are  satisfied  with  this  plain 
term.  We  wonder  they  do  not  seek  for  an 
equivalent  in  high  Dutch  or  in  low  Dutch,  in 
Hungarian  or  in  Hindostanee.  We  wish  they 
would,  with  all  our  heart  and  soul.  We 
have  no  objection,  provided    the  heart  be 
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touched,  that  a  head  should  produce  a  little  ' 
of  the  stuff  called  "  nonsense  rerses" — that 
this  arUcIe  should  be  committed  to  scented 
note-paper,  and  carefnlty  sealed  up  with 
skewered  hearts  of  amazing  corpulence.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  be  thought  guilty  of  a 
neer  at  real  affection ! — far  from  it ;  such 
ever  commands  our  reverence.  But  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  noisy  tribe  of  goslings 
green  who  would  fain  be  thought  of  the 
nightingale  species.  Did  the  reader  ever 
contemplate  a  child  engaged  in  the  interest- 
ing operattoa  of  sucking  a  lollipop  ? — we  a.^- 
sure  him  that  that  act  was  dictated  by  quite 
as  much  of  true  sentiment  as  puts  in  tiction 
the  fingers  and  wits  of  the  gene miity  of  nur 
,  young  amatory  poetasters.  We  know  of  r\oc\a 
who  nave  written  more  charmingly  of  lo\i? 
than  George  Morris.  Would  to  Apollrj  that 
OUT  rhymesters  would  condescend  to  read 
carefully  his  poetical  effusions  !*  liut  tliey 
contain  no  straining  after  effect — no  fxtrava- 
gant  metaphors — no  driveling  conceits  ;  iind 
so  there  is  little  fear  of  their  being  taken  as 
models  by  thosegentleraen.  Let  flie  reader 
mark  the  surpassing  eicellence  of  the  love 
songs  ;  their  perfect  naturalness  ;  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  similes  ;  the  fine  blending  cf 
graceful  thought  and  tender  feeling  wliich 
characterize  them.  Morris  is,  indeed,  the 
poet  of  home  joys.  Ifone  have  described 
more  eloquently  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  true  affection — of  passion  based  upon  es- 
teem ;  and  his  fame  is  certain  to  endure  while 
the  Anglo-Saion  woman  has  a  hearthstone 
over  which  to  repeat  her  most  clierished- 
household  words. 

Here  is  Morris's  "  Seasons  of  Love."  Sel- 
dom have  the  benign  effects  of  tht  passion 
been  more  felicitously  painted  : — 

The  spring  time  of  love 

Is  both  happy  and  gay. 
For  joy  sprinkles  blossoms 

Ana  balm  in  our  way  ; 
The  sky,  earth,  and  ocean, 

In  beantj  repose, 
And  all  the  bright  future 

Is  couleur  de  rose. 
The  summer  of  love 

Is  the  bloom  of  the  heart, 
When  hill,  grove,  and  valley. 

Their  music  impart ; 
And  the  pure  glow  of  heaven 

Is  seen  in  fond  eyes, 
As  lakes  show  the  rainbow 

That's  hung  in  the  skies. 
The  autumn  of  love 

la  the  season  of  cheer — 
Life's  mild  Indian  summer, 

The  smile  of  the  year ; 


Which  comes  when  the  golden, 
Ripa  harvest  is  stored; 

And  yields  its  own  blessings — 
Repose  aud  reward. 

The  winter  of  love 
la  the  beam  that  we  win. 

While  the  storm  scowls  witbont, 
Frooi  the  sonslilne  within. 

Love's  reign  is  eternal. 
The  heart  is  bis  throne, 

And  he  has  all  seasons 
Of  life  for  bis  own. 
What  simple  tenderness  is  contained  in  the 
ballad  of  "  We  were  boys  together" !  Every 
word  in  that  beautiful  melody  comes  home 
to  the  heart  of  him  whose  early  days  have 
been  happy.  God  help  those  in  whom  this 
poem  awakens  no  fond  remembrances! — 
those  whose  memories  it  does  not  get  wan- 
dering up  the  stream  of  life,  toward  its 
M>urce  ;  beholding  at  every  step  the  sun 
trailing  more  brightly,  the  heavens  assuming 
a  deepier  hue,  the  grass  a  fresher  green,  and 
the  flowers  a  sweeter  perfume.  How  won- 
drous are  not  its  effects  upon  ourselvea  ! 
The  wrinkles  have  disappeared  from  our 
brow,  and  the  years  from  our  shoulders,  and 
the  marks  of  the  branding  iron  of  ezperience 
from  our  heart ;  and  again  we  are  a  careless 
child,  gathering  primroses,  and  chasing  but- 
terflies, and  dnnking  spring  wat«r  from  out 
the  hollow  of  our  hands.  Around  us  are  the 
hedges  "  with  golden  gorae  bright  blossom- 
ing, as  none  bloom  now-a-day.  We  have 
heard  of  death,  but  we  know  not  what  it  is; 
and  the  word  change  has  no  meaoing  for  us ; 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  seed-time  and 
harvest,  has  each  its  unutterable  joys.  Alas  ! 
we  can  never  remain  long  in  this  happy 
dream-land.  Nevertheless,  we  have  profited 
greatly  by  the  journey.  The  cowslips  and 
violets  gathered  by  us  in  childhood  shall  be 
potent  in  the  hour  of  temptation ;  and  the 
cap  of  rushes  woven  for  us  by  lund  bands  in 
days  gone  by  shall  be  a  surer  defense  than 
a  helmet  of  steel  in  the  hour  of  battle.  No, 
no  ;  we  will  nerer  disgrace  our  antecedents. 

WE  WERE  BOTS  TOCETHEB. 

We  were  boys  together. 

And  never  can  forget 
The  school-house  near  the  heather. 

In  childhood  where  we  met; 
The  bumble  home  to  memory  dear. 
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joys; 


Where  woke  the  transient  smile  or  tesi 
When  you  and  I  were  boys. 

We  were  youths  together. 
And  castles  built  in  air. 

Your  heart  was  like  a  feather, 
And  mine  weigh'd  down  with  care ; 
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To  you  came  wealth  with  manhood's  prime, 

To  me  it  brought  alloys — 
Foreshadowed  in  the  primrose  time, 

When  you  and  I  were  boys. 

We're  old  men  together — 

The  friends  we  loved  of  yore 
With  leaves  of  autumn  weather 

Are  gone  for  evermore. 
How  blest  to  age  the  impulse  given, 

The  hope  time  ne'er  destroys — 
Which  led  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven, 

When  you  and  I  were  boys  I 

We  regret  we  have  not  space  to  enter 
more  largely  into  the  merits  of  Morris ;  but 
there  is  one  quality  in  bis  songs  to  which  we 
cannot  but  direct  attention — and  this  is  their 
almost  feminine  purity.  The  propensities 
have  bad  their  laureates;  and* genius,  alas! 
has  often  defiled  its  angel  wings  by  contact 
with  the  sensual  and  the  impure.  But  Mor- 
ris has  never  attempted  to  robe  vice  in  beau- 
ty ;  and,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  his  lays 
can  bring  to  the  cheek  of  purity  no  blush 
save  that  of  pleasure. 

We  began  by  expressing  our  disapproval 
of  a  certain  criticism  on  American  poetry ; 
we  cannot  conclude  without  expressmg  our 
deep  obligations  to  the  prose  writers  of 
America.  Many  of  them  have  rendered  large 
service  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  none 
more  than  the  ever- to-be- venerated  Chan- 
ning.  His  eloquent  treatise  on  slavery  can 
never  become  a  forgotten  book.  The  mighti- 
est of  earth's  conquerors  might  well  envy  the 
little  Boston  hero  the  moment  when  the 
southern  slave-breeders,  raging  at  the  expo- 
sure of  their  crimes,  swore  with  the  most 
horrible  imprecations  that  should  their  an- 


tagonist set  foot,  in  the  south,  he   should 
never  return  alive  to  Boston — no,  though  he 
were  girt  with  a  body-guard  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men.     Channing's  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Milton  is  a  splendid  piece  of  composi- 
tion.     We  consider  it  finer  than   that   of 
Macaulay's  noble  offering  at  the  same  sacred 
shrine — rich  though  that  offering  be  in  "  bar- 
baric pearl  and  gold."     And  what  shall  we 
say  of  Washington  Irving,  the  gentle  spirit 
to  whom  we  owe  so  many  happy  hours  ? — 
he  who  has  given  us  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
Ichabod  Crane — who  has  collected  for  us 
the  Moorish  legends  of  Andalusia — who  has 
voyaged  with  Columbus  for  our  benefit,  and 
traced  out  the  wonderful  career  of  the  pro- 
phet and  his  sworded  successors — the  Addi- 
son of  the  States,  and  best,  biographer  of 
flrentle   Oliver   Goldsmith.       And  Leather- 
stocking  Cooper  ?  who  in  the  number  of  his 
fictions  almost  rivals  our  own  James.     And 
'  Prescott,  the  great  historian?  and  Herman 
Melville  ?  whose  narratives  fascinate  like  the 
eye  of  the  ''Ancient  Mariner."     And  Dana, 
and — but  we  must  conclif^de  ;    and  this  we 
do  by  wishing  fair  competence  and  long  life 
and  happiness,  and  fruitful  vines  and  beauti- 
ful olive  branches,  to  every  penman  at  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  who  labors  to  unite  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  and  who  desires 
to  make  those  bonds  endure  till — to  apply 
the  words  of  the  fine  American  poet,  Pier- 
pont,  writing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — 

Till  the  waves  of  the  bay, 
Where  the  Mayflower  lay. 
Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more. 


HANDWRiriNO. — Some  time  ago,  persons 
inclined  to  an  ambitious  turn  of  mind  thought 
it  indicative  of  an  intellectual  or  literary  dis- 
position to  write  an  unreadable  hand ;  and 
we  have  heard  men  boast  that  they  wrote 
so  as  not  to  be  understood.  This  is  an  odd 
kind  of  success,  and  a  ver^  vulgar  one  to 
boot.  A  rapid  hand  may  indicate  a  habit  of 
writing,  and  therefore  a  familiarity  with  pur- 
suits more  or  less  intellectual ;  but  not  to  be 
able  to  write  both  well  and  fast  is  a  defect 
of  skill,  and  can  in  no  way  be  twisted  mto 
an  ornamental  trait.  To  write  so  that  your 
correspondent  cannot  deoipher  you  is  silly 


as  regards  your  own  object  in  writing,  disre- 
spectful as  regards  him.  Not  to  perceive 
that  certain  words  which  do  not  derive  elu- 
cidation from  the  context,  such  as  technical 
terms  and  proper  names,  need  particular 
distinctness,  is  a  mistake  of  dullness.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  men  who  write 
badly  are  dullards,  or  we  might  be  confuted 
by  a  storm  of  illustrious  autographs ;  but 
we  do  mean,  that  when  a  man  intends  to 
make  you  understand  an  idea,  has  a  pen  in 
his  hand  for  the  purpose,  and  fails  for  want  of 
capacity  to  make  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
that  man's  intellect  is  asleep. — Spectator, 
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ENGLISH  FEMALE  NOVELISTS. 


Amoko  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  ro- 
mances in  England,  three  women  are  enti- 
tled to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  rank,  namely, 
Miss  Jewsbury,  Miss  Bronte,  and  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell.  Miss  Jewsbury  issued  her  first  work 
about  four  years  since,  a  novel,  in  three  vol- 
umes, under  the  title  of  "Zoe,"  and  since 
then  she  has  published  the  "  Half  Sisters.*' 
Both  these  works  are  excellent  in  manner  as 
well  as  ideas,  and  show  that  their  author  is 
a  woman  of  profound  thought  and  deep  feel- 
ing. Both  are  drawn  from  country  life  and 
the  middle  class,  a  sphere  in  which  Miss 
Jewsbury  is  at  home.  The  tendency  of  the 
first  is  speculative,  and  is  based  on  religion  ; 
that  of  the  second  is  social,  relating  to  the 
position  of  woman. 

Miss  Jewsbury  is  still  young,  for  an  au- 
thoress. She  counts  only  some  thirty  years, 
and  many  productions  may  be  confidently 
expected  from  her  hand,  though  perhaps 
none  will  excel  those  already  published,  for, 
after  gaining  a  certain  climax,  no  one  excels 
himself.  Her  usual  residence  is  Manchester ; 
it  is  but  seldom  that  she  visits  the  metro- 
polis ;  she  is  now  here.  She  has  lively  and 
pleasing  manners,  a  slight  person,  fine  fea- 
tures, a  beautiful,  dreamy,  light  brown  eye. 
She  is  attractive  without  being  beautiful,  re- 
tiring, altogether  without  pretensions,  and  in 
conversafion  is  neither  brilliant  nor  very  intel- 
lectual— a  still,  thoughtful,  modest  character. 

Miss  Bronte  was  long  involved  in  a  mys- 
terious obscurity,  from  which  she  first 
emerged  into  the  light  as  an  actually  exist- 
ing being,  at  her  present  visit  to  London. 
Two  years  ago  there  appeared  a  romance, 
*  Jane  Eyre.*  by  '  Currer  Bell,*  which  threw 
all  England  into  astonishment.  Everybody 
was  tormenting  himself  to  discover  the  real 
■author,  for  there  was  no  such  person  as  Cur- 
rer Bell,  and  no  one  could  tell  whether  the 
book  was  written  by  a  man  or  woman, 
because  the  hues  of  the  romance  now  indi- 
cated a  male  and  now  a  female  hand,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  supposing  that  the 
whole  originated  with  a  single  pencil.  The 
public  attributed  it  now  to  one,  now  to  an- 


other, and  the  book  passed  to  a  second  edi- 
tion without  the  solution  of  the  riddle.  At 
last  there  came  out  a  second  romance,  '  Shir- 
ley,* by  the  same  author,  which  was  devour- 
ed with  equal  avidity,  although  it  could  not 
be  compared  to  the  former  in  value  ;  and 
still  the  incognito  was  preserved.  Finally, 
late  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  report 
was  spread  about  that  the  image  of  Jane 
Eyre  had  been  discovered  in  London  in  the 
person  of  a  pale  young  lady,  with  gray  eyes, 
who  had  been  recognized  as  the  long-sought 
authoress.  Still  she  remained  invisible.  And 
again,  in  June  1850,  it  is  said  that  Currer 
Bell,  Jane  Eyre,  Miss  Bronte, — for  all  three 
names  mean  the  same  person, — is  in  London 
though  to  all  inquiries  concerning  the  where 
and  now  a  satisfactory  answer  is  still  want- 
ing. She  is  now  indeed  here,  but  not  for 
the  curious  public ;  she  will  not  not  serve  so- 
ciety as  a  lioness,  will  not  be  gazed  and 
gaped  at.  She  is  a  simple  child  of  the  coun- 
try, brought  up  in  the  little  parsonage  of  her 
father,  in  the  North  of  England,  and  must 
first  accustom  her  eye  to  the  gleaming  dia- 
dem with  which  fame  seeks  to  deck  her  brow, 
before  she  can  feel  herself  at  home  in  her  own 
sunshine. 

Our  third  lady,  Mrs.Gaskell,  belongs  also 
to  the  country,  and  is  the  wife  of  a  Unitarian* 
clergyman.  In  this  capacity  she  has  probably 
had  occasion  to  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
poorer  classes,  to  her  honor  be  it  said.  Her 
book,  "  Mary  Barton,**  4X>nduct8  us  into  the 
factory  workman's  narrow  dwelling,  and  de- 
picts his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  aims  and  ef- 
forts, his  wants  and  his  misery,  with  a  power 
of  truth  that  irresistibly  lays  hold  upon  the 
heart.  The  scene  of  the  story  alternates 
from  there  to  the  city  mansion  of  the  factory 
owner,  where,  along  with  luxury  and  splendor 
we  find  little  love  and  little  happiness,  and 
where  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  the 
workman  is  wanting  only  because  it  is  not 
known,  and  because  no  one  understands  why 
or  how  the  workman  sufifers.  The  book  is  at 
once  very  beautiful,  very  instructive,  and 
written  in  a  spirit  of  concuiatiop. 
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A  H%Mter*s  Ldfe  in  South  Africa,  by  JR.  Oonlon 
Cwnming,  a  sprightly  and  entfrtaiDing  work,  re- 
printed in  2  vols,  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  is  thus 
commended  by  BentUy*i  Miicellany : 

**  To  the  sportsqan,  par  excellence,  to  the  man  of 
nerve  and  of  enterprise,  to  the  young  and  the  daring, 
to  the  fox-hunter  of  England  and  the  deer-stalker  of 
Scotland,  to  the  wild  boar-spearer  and  the  ti^er- hunter 
of  India,  to  all  that  delight  in  the  chase,  in  its  dangers 
and  fatigues,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  from  its  greater 
peril  to  their  life  or  their  limbs,  we  could  name  few 
publications  that  would  equally  interest  them.    Five 

{'ears  they  indeed  were  of  perilous  adventure — of 
ion-bearding  and  elephant-spoorins,  of  hippopotamus- 
shooting  and  rhinoceros-hunting;  five  years  passed  in 
the  forest  among  the  fiercest  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  ; 
and  to  whom,  m  their  ignorance  and  simplicity,  a 
horse  was  as  much  an  unknown  animal  as  was  a 
white  man,  and  a  rifle  a  bewilderment  and  a  puzzle.** 

The  Spectator  speaks  of  the  work  thus : 

Sport  and  the  free  life  of  the  hunter,  not  geo- 
graphical description  or  discovery,  were  the  objects 
of  Mr.  Cumming.  and  he  enjoyed  them  to  the  fullest 
extent.  He  has  knocked  over  half-a-dozen  elephants 
or  more  at  a  time,  chased  and  slaughtered  cameleo- 
pards  in  like  manner,  killed  and  carried  ofThippopo- 
tamusps  as  men  do  deer  at  home  ;  and  grew  so  bold 
that  two  or  three  lions  were  less  to  him  than  an  over- 
driven ox  to  a  London  Alderman.  He  met  the  king 
of  beasts  in  open  plain,  rode  with  them,  at  them,  across 
them,  and  round  them  in  the  execution  of  his  tsctics; 
knocked  them  over  right  and  left.  The  most  valua- 
ble parts  of  Mr.  Cummmg*s  book  are  those  which  de- 
scribe the  habits  and  appearances  of  the  animals,  as 
he  saw  them  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  perhaps  any  other  observer  with  equal  powers  of 
observation. 

Lights  and  Shadet  of  Ireland,  a  work  written  by 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  and  originally  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Ireland's  Welcome  to  the  Stranger,"  by  Ba- 
ker &  Scribner,  New  York,  and  now  republished  by 
Gilpin,  London,  is  favorably  noticed  in  a  long  review 
by  Taifs  Magazine,  which  thus  commences : 

In  the  year  1847,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  a  native  of  New- 
York,  repaired  to  Ireland,  to  become  there  the  dis- 
tributor of  charity  to  the  starving  people  of  that  coun- 
try. As  far  as  her  own  limited  means  would  reach, 
aided  by  some  contributors  from  the  United  States, 
•he  administered  relief  to  the  sufferers  in  person.  She 
accordingly  mixed  largely  with  the  poorest  classes, 
and  was  occasionally  thrown  in  contact  with  bodies 
and  individuals  who  were  engaged  officially,  or  as 
volunteers,  in  the  same  charitable  work.  The  volume 
before  us  is,  in  its  most  interesting  portions,  an  ac- 
count of  her  adventures  when  so  engaged. 

Mr.  Bentley  has  lately  published— A  Year  in  the 
Punjaub  Frontier  in  1848-9,  by  Major  Herbert  Ed- 
wardes.  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  my  Fathers,  or 
a  Narrative  of  Travel  and  ^onra  in  Jodea  and 
Egypt,  by  the  Rev.  Motes  Mugolionth.  The  History 


of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  A 
Reprint  of  Seba  Smith's  New  Elements  of  Geometry. 
Life,  Scenery,  and  Customs  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Gambia,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Eyre  Poole,  D.  D. 
Personal  Adventures  during  the  late  War  of  Indepen- 
dence in  Hungary. 

Mr.  Murray's  last  includes  the  following  among 
others  '.—England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  vol.  6 
and  6,  by  Lord  Mahon.  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign.  Addresses  and  Charges,  by  Bishop  Norwich. 
Christianity  in  Ceylon,  by  James  Emerson  Tennent. 
An  Englishman  domesticated  in  Abyssinia,  by  Mans- 
field Parkyns,  Esq.  An  Edition  of  Pope's  Works,  in 
4  vols.,  edited  by  John  Wilson  Croker.  Barron's 
long  expected  work,  Lavengro.  Campaign  of  Ra- 
detzy  in  Piedmont,  by  Lord  Ellesmere. 

Mr.  Colbum  has  lately  published  .—The  History  of 
Religion,  by  John  Evelyn.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  by  Mrs.  Everett 
Green.  Lives  of  the  Princes  of  England  from  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Historic  Scenes,  by  Agnes  Strick- 
land. Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Agnes 
Strickland.  Light  and  Darkness^  by  Mrs.  Crowe. 
Adelaide  Lindsay,  by  the  author  of  Emilia  Wyndham. 
Petticoat  Government,  a  novel, by  Mrs.  Trollope.  An 
Autumn  in  Sicily,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

Smith,  Elden,  &  Co  ,  announce :— The  Stories  of 
Venice,  by  John  Ruskin.  New  Christmas  Book,  by 
Thackeray.  A  Volume  of  Table-talk,  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
Literary  Remains  of  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,  with  notices 
of  both  authors,  by  Currer  Bell.  Women  Exemplary 
for  Piety  and  Charity,  by  Miss  Julia  Kavanagh.  Con- 
versations of  Goethe  with  Eckermann,  translated  by 
John  Oxenford.    Pique,  a  novel. 

Blackwood's  last  embraces: — Notes  on  North  Amer. 
ica.  Agricultural,  Social,  and  Economical,  by  Profes- 
sor James  F.  W.  Johnston.  Curran  and  his  Contem- 
poraries, by  Charles  Phillipe.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
Scotland,  by  Agnes  Strickland.  Agricultural  Physi- 
ology, Animal  and  Vegetable,  by  J.  L.  Kemp. 

A  work  of  great  ability  and  value  has  been  issued 
by  Messrs*  Harper  &  Brothers,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  and  clergymen  will  be  attracted — A 
Oreek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  T^ttament,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  in  one  large  octavo  volume.  The 
^pography  deserves  special  commendation.  It  is  re- 
markably clear  and  handsome,  and  will  be  regarded 
as  among  the  best  specimens  of  Greek  printing  among 
us.  Of  the  merits  of  the  work  itself,  we  have  formed, 
from  long  acquaintance  with  the  first  edition,  the 
highest  estimate.  In  respect  of  precision,  fttUiisif» 
order  tMid  style,  we  know  of  no  other  lexicd  w 
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finely  realizing  the  true  idea  of  a  Lexicon  as  this,  in 
its  department.  It  displays  scholarstiip,  researcti, 
judgment,  and  taste,  in  every  page,  and  combines 
many  qualities  not  often  to  be  found  in  this  class  of 
works.  The  latest  results  of  Biblical  learning  in  its 
various  departments,  were  familiar  to  the  author,  and 
his  own  practical  theories  have  supplied  him  with 
abundant  materials  for  the  important  feature  of 
exegesis.  The  etymology  and  the  logical  develop* 
ment  and  changes  of  each  word  are  minutely  pre* 
sented,  together  with  all  its  grammatical  phases,  and 
the^]ifferent  forms  of  inflection.  A  learned  and  useful 
comparison  of  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word 
with  that  of  the  classic  authors  is  also  given,  throw- 
i  ng  great  light  upon  many  a  passage.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  great  variety  of  exegetical  explanation  of  words 
and  passages  occur,  so  that  the  Lexicon  as  a  whole 
furnishes  the  student  with  a  fine  commentary.  The 
work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  scholarship  of  our 
country,  and  will  take  rank  aa  a  standard  production 
abroad,  as  well  as  here. 

The  first  among  the  beautiful  issues  of  the  press, 
devoted  to  the  welcome  purpose  of  holiday  gifti, 
which  the  approaching  season  brings  forth,  is  the 
splendid  volume  of  the  Messrs.  Applxtov,  entitled 
*'  Our  Saviour,  with  Propketi  and  EvangeiUts,**  edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Wainright.  The  embellishments — eigh- 
teen in  number— present  original  and  exquisitely  fin- 
ished sketches  of  that  number  of  prominent  Scriptural 
characters,  including  our  Lord,  accompanied  by  ap- 


propriate, though  brief,  letter  press  essays,  suggested 
[fY  the  history  of  the  diflferent  characters  delineated* 
The  sketches  are  highly  meritorious  as  works  of  art. 
They  evince  a  fine  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
persons  portrayed,  and  a  degree  of  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence not  often  to  be  found  in  the  purely  imaginative 
creations  of  the  penciL  St.  Paul,  David,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  especially,  are  replete  with  the  traces  of 
genius;  and  of  all  of  them  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
do  good  justice  to  the  lofty  subjtftts  they  attempt  to 
sketch. 

The  illustrative  essays  are  from  practised  and  well- 
known  pens.  Among  the  authors  we  notice  the  names 
of  the  reverend  and  esteemed  editor,  of  Dr.  Vinton,  of 
Boston,  Bishop  Spencer,  of  Jamaica,  Dr.  Adams  and 
Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New-York » 
Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Frothinghan,  and  Mr.  Bartol,  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination ;  Dr.  Hayne  and  Dr.  Charles, 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  Dr.  Scott,  of  the 
Methodist.  These  productions  are  of  various  interest 
and  ability.  Some  of  them  possess  great  excellence. 
Purity  of  taste,  genuine  feeling,  and  exquisite  appro- 
priateness are  true  of  them  all,  while  true  eloquence 
and  poetry  may  be  averred  of  a  few.  The  massive, 
rich  and  luxurious  binding  in  which  the  work  makes 
its  appearance,  together  with  the  fine  typography,  and 
its  truly  beautiful  and  meritorious  illustrations,  will 
give  it  an  unquestionable  precedence  in  the  elegant 
class  of  which  it  is  the  pioneer. 


11  m  M 


OUR   PLATE. 


The  striking  scene  presented  in  the  engraving  ac- 
companying this  number,  will  recall  to  the  reader  the 
closing  period  of  the  life  of  Charles  IX  of  France. 
Weak  and  unprincipled,  rather  than  wicked,  this 
unhappy  prince  was  made  subservient  throughout  his 
short  and  eventful  life,  to  the  policy  and  intrigues  of 
his  mother,  Catherine  deMedicis,  who  ruled  France, 
from  the  lime  of  her  husband**  decease,  whoever 
might  be  the  apparent  head  of  the  kingdom.  One 
part  of  her  policy  was  to  play  off  against  each  other 
the  different  parties  into  which  the  kingdom  was  di- 
vided. The  excesses  of  each  party  she  adroitly 
fostered,  and  secretly  aided  each  to  injure  the  other. 
The  great  issue  which  divided  the  contending  parties 
at  that  time,  was  the  conflict  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism ;  and  persecution  of  Protestants  be- 
came, therefore,  a  leading  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Queen  mother.    Through  her  agency,  some  of  the 


most  revolting  and  cruel  persecutions  ever  recorded, 
were  the  result  of  her  instigation.  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  Wds  one  of  them.  In  all  theje  the  unhappy 
Charles  was  forced,  often  with  great  reluctance,  to 
play  the  principal  [lart.  The  frequent  and  flagrant 
crimes  in  which  be  was  thus  compelled  to  participate, 
embittered  his  life  with  regrets,  and  which  gradunJly 
rose  to  a  settled  and  terrible  remorse.  The  sight  of 
his  monster  mother  became  at  length  intolerable  ;  and 
shortly  previous  to  his  death,  her  presence  was'  the 
signal  of  paroxysms  of  rage  and  remorse.  It  is  one  of 
these  characteristic  scenes  which  the  artist  has 
seized  upon,  and  presents  at  a  glance  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  miserable  destiny  which  crime  ever  secures 
to  itself.  We  shall  present,  in  another  number,  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  article  in  our  last,  on  the  House  of 
Guise,  a  graphic  sketch  of  these  two  characters,  to 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred. 


I. 
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tcacliinfir  of  all  posterity.  '  of  the  reader  with  a  show  of  great  reluctance ; 
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Clarksos'b  "  Memoirs  of  William  Penn" 
is  a  work  now  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
biography,  and  ihe  life  of  Penn  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  liistory,  that  but  littlo  could  be 
found  for  the  critic  of  to-daj-  to  notice  in  this 
volume,  were  it  not  for  the  copious  Preface 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Forster.  This  gentle- 
man appears  lo  refute,  in  »  neat  ana  mas- 
terly manner,  the  aspersions  cast  on  the 
character  of  Penn  by  that  moat  amusing, 
most  pungent,  most  romantic  of  historians, 
Thomas  Ditbington  Macaulay.  Novelists  and 
essayJRts  are,  as  a  rule,  bad  bi^ttoriaos.  The 
admirablelimnerofEdwardWavertey  proved 
himself  but  a  sorry  historian  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
brilliant  fancy  which  could  depict  in  glowine 
colors  an  imaginary  hero,  absolutely  distorted 
the  figure  of  a  short,  thick-set,  hard-headed, 
self-nilled,  far-sighted,  and  energetic  piece 
of  mortality  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ; 
whose  deeds,  whether  viewed  with  approba- 
tion or  censure,  are  so  many  stem,  dry,  re- 
gistered facts,  engraved  on  adamant  for  the 
teaching  of  all  posterity. 
VOL.  XXL    Ha  IV. 


It  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  trace 
the  circumstances  of  the  early  association  of 
the  Macaulays — father  and  son — with  the 
Society  of  Friends  ;  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  a  contested  election  for  Edinburgh,  in, 
which  the  said  "  Friends  "  took  bd  unusually 
active  part;  in  which  Thomas  Babiogtou 
Macaulay  Buffered  an  ignominious  defeat,  a& 
it  was  said,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  said  "  Friends:"  still  less  shall 
we  attempt  to  trace  any  connection  between 
this  defeat  and  the  curiously  elaborate  and 
most  painfully  caustic  attack  which  Thomas 
Babiogton  Macaulay  now  makes  on  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  through  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, whose  memory  has  ever  been  cherished 
by  that  Society  with  the  fondest  marks  of 
approbation  and  esteem.  We  shall  deal 
only  with  the  details  before  us,  and  that  as 
briefly  as  the  subject  will  permit. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  attack  on  William  Penn 
does  not  consist  simply  of  a  few  heavy  accu- 
sations and  an  accompanying  censure.  Penn's 
supposed  infamy  is  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader  with  a  show  of  great  reluctance ; 
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mission  to  execute  in  Ireland;  and  on  his 
return  a  perfect  reconciliation  with  his  father 
took  place,  to  the  joy  of  all  concerned,  but 
especially  of  his  mother,  who,  throughout  all 
the  differences  with  his  father,  had  remained 
William's  firm  and  affectionate  friend. 

In  the  following  year,  "William  Penn  was 
again  arrested  and  committed  to  Newgate, 
for  preaching,  in  contravention  of  the  new 
Conventicle  Act,  then  recently  passed.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  trial  of  Penn  and 
William  Mead  are  matters  of  history;  they 
were  acquitted  of  the  charge  brought  against 
them,  but  were  remanded  to  Newgate  for  the 
non-payment  of  fines  illegally  imposed,  to- 
gether with  the  jury  who  had  acquitted 
them.  Admiral  Penn  privately  paid  the 
money,  and  liberated  both  his  son  and  William 
Mead. 

The  admiral,  considering  that  the  treat- 
ment his  son  met  with  in  the  Tower  was  little 
short  of  oppression,  now  clave  to  him  more 
than  ever ;  and  finding  his  own  end  approach- 
ing, he  had  his  son  constantly  with  him,  this 
free  intercourse  strengthening  and  confirming 
the  admiral's  good  opinion  of  his  son's  quali- 
ties and  character.  And,  foreseeing  the  dan- 
gers and  persecutions  to  which  he  would  be 
subject  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  the 
admiral  on  his  death-bed  earnestly  com- 
mended William  to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  requesting  him  to  protect  his  son  as 
far  as  he  consistently  could,  and  to  ask  the 
king  to  do  the  same,  in  case  of  future  perse- 
cution. The  answer  was  gratifying,  both 
Charles  and  the  Duke  promising  their  ser- 
vices on  fit  occasions,  which  promise  they 
appear  to  have  performed  as  far  as  lay  in 
their  power. 

Considerations  of  personal  inconvenience 
seem  never  to  have  had  any  weight  with  Wm. 
Penn  when  the  welfare  of  others  was  con- 
cerned, and  especially  when  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion  was  at  stake.  To  uphold  this  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  object  of 
his  life ;  as  was  particularly  shown  soon  after 
he  had  founded  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  residing  at  Philadelphia,  actively 
engaged  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
grovernment  of  the  province.  Even  there, 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  reached  his  ear 
from  England.  For  whether  it  was  thought 
that,  in  the  absence  of  one  who  had  ever  been 
then*  undaunted  advocate  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  dissenters  might  be  persecuted 
with  impunity,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  year 
1684.  the  accounts  received  by  Penn  of  the 
eruel  measures  enforced  against  all  who  dis- 


sented from  the  Established  Church,  deter- 
mined him  to  return  to  England,  in  the  hope 
that  his  personal  influence  with  the  king 
might  lead  to  at  teast  a  mitigation  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  oppressed  countrymen  and 
friends.  If  other  motives,  connected  with 
his  own  interest  and  character,  contributed 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  we  have 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  his  biogra- 
phers as  to  this  being  the  chief  inducement. 
Oldmixon  expressly  states  that  "  Mr.  Penn 
stayed  in  Pennsylvania  two  years,  and  would 
not  then  have  removed  to  England,  had  not 
persecution  raged  against  the  dissenters  so  vio- 
lently, that  he  could  not  think  of  enjoying  peace 
in  America, while  his  brethren  in  England  were 
so  cruelly  dealt  with  in  Europe.  He  knew  he 
had  an  interest  with  the  Court  of  England,  and 
was  willing  to  employ  it  for  the  safety,  ease, 
and  welfare  of  his  friends."  Providing,  there- 
fore, for  the  government  of  the  colony  during 
his  absence,  we  are  told  that  he  quitted 
Philadelphia, — 

"  To  the  regret  of  the  whole  colony  ;  to  the  re- 

fret  of  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Germans,  whom 
e  had  admitted  into  full  citizenship  with  the  rest, 
and  who  had  found  in  him  an  impartial  governor 
and  a  kind  friend ;  to  the  regret  of  the  Indians, 
who  had  been  overcome  by  his  love,  care,  and 
concern  for  them ;  and  to  the  regret  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  had  partaken,  more  or  less,  of 
that  generosity,  which  was  one  of  the  mo^t  promi- 
nent features  in  his  character.  And  here,  I  may 
observe,  with  respect  to  his  generosity,  that  the 
whole  colony  had  experience  it ;  for,  it  onglit 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  first  Assembly 
offered  him  an  impost  on  a  variety  of  goods,  both 
imported  and  exported  (which  impost,  in  a  course 
of  years  would  have  become  a  large  revenue  of  it- 
self), he  nobl^'  refused  it;  thus  showing  that  his 
object  in  coming  among  them  was  not  that  of  his 
own  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  promotion  of  a 
public  good." — Clarkson,  p.  155. 

William  Penn  landed  in  England  early  in 
October ;  and  from  a  letter,  dated  on  the 
29th  of  that  month,  addressed  to  the  wife  of 
his  old  friend,  George  Fox,  we  find  that  he 
had  even  then  already  been  at  court,  where, 
he  says,  "  he  had  seen  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  They  and  their  nobles  had  been 
very  kind  to  him,  and  he  hoped  the  Lord 
would  make  way  for  him  in  their  hearts  to 
serve  his  suffering  people,  as  also  his  own  in- 
terests as  it  related  to  his  American  con- 
cerns." 

The  latter  were  soon  brought  to  a  final 
issue,  by  the  king's  decision  between  Penn 
and  Lord  Baltimore,  respecting  some  land  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  disagreement ;  with  re- 
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'  gard  to  the  first  question,  the  king  gave  a  his  secrets  and  counsels.    He  often  honored  him 

sort  of  promise  that  he  would  do  something  with  his  company  in  private,  discoursing  wilh  him 

in  behalf  of  those  whose  caa,e  was  pleadeS  ^^T  to^tfrin^Ve'laninTtfhr.h^^T^^^ 

^o,      °/      /.         , .      1.   •«    r^i     1       TT        J  his  peers,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  waiting 

Shortly  after  this,  died   Charles  II.,  and  f^p  l^  audience.    One  of  these,  being  envious, 

his  brother  James  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  impatient  of  delay,  and  taking  it  as  an  affront 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Admiral  Penn,  to  see  the  other  more  regarded  than  himself,  ad- 

when  on  his  death-bed,  had  commended  his  ventured  to  take  the  freedom  to  tell  his  majesty 

son  William  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  fbat  when  he  met  with  Penn  he  thought  little  of 

James,  when  Duke  of  York ;  tnd,  on  the  ac-  hl'.^S^^^^'^';  ^^\^n^  ^    '  """  w  ^  wt^  W 

•         r  ^i_     1  ^^       ^     Ai.  ihdXVeTin  always  talked  ^ncrenuously^  and  he  heara 

cession  of  the  latter  to  the  crown,  a  more  ^.^  y,mingly  Penn,  being  so  highly  favored, 
regular  acquaintance  grew  up  between  him  acquired  thereby  a  number  of  friends.  Those, 
and  William  Penn,  which  soon  ripened  into  also,  who  formerly  knew  him,  when  they  had  any 
intimacy.  Entertaining  the  opinion  that  favor  to  apk  at  court,  came  to,  courted,  and  en- 
James  was  favorable  to  liberty  of  conscience,  treated  Penn  to  promote  their  several  requests. 
Penn  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cultivate  Penn  refused  none  of  his  friends  any  reasonable 
this  intimacy,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  a  ^^^^  he  cou  d  do  for  them  but  was  ready  to  serve 
...  X  /  ,1  xi.  •  X  *  Au  u  them  all,  but  more  especially  the  Quakers,  ana 
position  to  further  the  interests  of  those  who  ^j^^^^  wherever  their  religion  was  concerned.  It 
were  suffering  on  account  of  their  religious  jg  „gually  thought,  when  you  do  me  one  favor 
opinions;  and  that  he  might  have  the  readier  readily,  you  thereby  encourage  me  to  expect  a 
access  to  James,  he  tooK  up  his  abode  at  second.  Thus  they  ran  to  Penn  without  inter- 
Kensington,  with  his  family.  mission,  as  their  only  pillar  and  support,  who  al- 

ways  caressed  and  received  them  cheerfully,  and 

„  T*  .»  XK  riu  1  u^v.  ^  ui  effected  their  business  by  his  influence  and  elo- 
It  appears,''  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  that,  while  ^^^^^  jj^^^^  his  houi  and  gates  were  daily 
he  resided  there,  he  spent  his  time,  and  used  his  j^h^onged  by  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and  sup- 
influence  with  the  king,  solely  m  dovng  good.  All  ,j^^e  ^  J^.  ,,.^  ^^  p^^  their  addresses  to 
politics  he  avoided,  never  touching  upon  them  un-  {;.^  Majesty.  There  were  sometimes  there  two 
less  called  upon ;  and  then  he  never  espoused  a  ^^^^J  ^^^  ^^^  VVhen  the  carrying  on  of 
party,  but  did  his  best  to  recommend  moderation  ^^ese  affairs  required  monev  for  writings,  such  as 
and  to  allay  heats.  If  he  ever  advised  the  king  it  j^^^j  things  out  into  form,  and  copyings,  and 
was  for  his  own  red  interest  and  he  good  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^  and  other  charges,  which  are  usually 
nation  at  large.  Generally  speaking,  however,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  occasions,  Penn  so  discreetly  ma- 
he  confined  himself  to  the  object  before  mentioned ;  „^  j  rn^ner^,  that  out  of  his  own,  which  he  had 
and  in  endeavonng  to  promote  this,  he  was  alive  j ^^  |bundance.  he  liberally  discharged  many  emer- 
to  the  situation,  not  only  of  those  of  his  own  reli-  ^  oxoenses  »» 
gious  societv,  but  of  those  of  other  Christian  de-  ^         ^ 

nominations  ,yho  were  then  langoishing  in  the  ^.j^  i„tin,acy  with  the  king,  however,  ope- 

gaols  of  the  kmgdom.  -p.  168.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  p^^„.^  di«Svantage.     The 

_, .  .  -  .  -  ,  .  people,  considering  James  to  be  a  Papist, 
This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  is  not  a  ^^^/^  apprehensive  that  he  would  endeavor 
member  of  the  religious  body  to  which  WiU  ^^  overthrow  the  Protestant  religion  and 
ham  Penn  belonged  ;  and  it  is  singularly  con-  establish  Popery  in  its  stead.  And,  know- 
firmed  by  another  historian,  Gerard  Croese,  ;  j^^at  Penn  was  8o\  frequently  at  court, 
who  had  no  more  connection  with  the  ^^^  ^^  constantly  engaged  as  the  mediator 
Quakers  than  Mr.  Clarkson.  Ihe  evidence  between  the  monarch  and  the  people,  many 
of  two  such  independent  witnesses  may,  suspected  that  the  Quaker  was  a  Papist  in 
therefore,  we  should  imagine,  be  looked  upon  d^^ise  ;  it  was  accordingly  reported  that  he 
as  unimpeachable.  Gerard  Croese  is  quoted  ^ad  been  bred  at  St.  Omer's,  and  received 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  whenever  it  suits  his  pur-  jest's  orders  at  Rome.  The  term  Je$uit 
pose ;  we  have  therefore  the  less  scruple  in  ^^  energetically  revived,  and  he  was  gene- 
laymg  before  our  readers  a  passage  from  that  ^^i,  i^elieved  to  be  engaged  in  plotting  with 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  intimacy  subsisting  the  king  for  the  subversion  of  the  established 
between  James  II.  and  Wilham  Penn,  and  religion.  Even  the  amiable  TiUotson,  with 
the  use  made  by  the  latter  of  his  influence  ^j^^j^  William  Penn  had  been  on  terms  of 
with  the  monarch.  friendship,  could  not  avoid    being  infected 

« t.rn.       o       »,  I-            c.               .1    .    r  with  the  delusion ;  and  to  him  William  Penn, 

William  Penn,    he  says,  "was  greatly  in  fa-  ^o,  besides  having  a  high  personal   regard 

vor  with  the  king— the  Quakers'  sole  patron  at  ^      '      ^^     ,       \     ^    e        .\      ^^♦:«,«*;/x«  ;n 

court-on  whom  the  hateful  eyes  of  his^nemies  for  the  Doctor  knew  from  the  estimation  m 

were  intent.     The  king  loved  him  as  a  singular  which  he  was  held  by  the  nation  generally, 

and  entire  friend,  and  imparted  to  him  many  of  that  any  opinion  he  might  entertam  would 
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have  great  weight,  addressed  a  letter  request- 
ing a  friendly  explanation,  and  received  an 
immediate  reply  ;  the  question  and  response 
do  honor  to  both  parties.  Their  intimacy, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  suspicion, 
was  renewed ;  and  Tiliotson,  at  Penn's  re- 
quest, furnished  the  latter  with  a  second 
letter,  in  which  he  declared,  "with  great 
joy,"  that  he  was  **  fully  satisfied  there  was  no 
just  ground  for  the  suspicion  :*'  this  letter 
with  Dr.  Tillotson's  permission,  was  shown 
wherever  he  had  been  quoteid  as  either  be- 
lieving or  promoting  the  report  of  the  Jesu- 
itical propensities  of  William  Penn. 

Soon  after  this,  William  Penn  published  a 
work  which  appears  to  have  led  to  some  im- 
portant results.  It  was  his  "  Persuasive  to 
Moderation,''  and  was  addressed  to  the  king 
and  his  council.  In  this  book  he  success- 
fully combats  the  position,  that  a  state  can 
be  endangered  by  religious  toleration ;  ad- 
ducing numerous  examples  to  the  contrary 
from  the  history  of  many  nations,  ancient 
and  modern.  His  arguments  appear  to  have 
had  considerable  weight,  for  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  book,  the  king  issued  a 
proclamation  for  a  general  pardon  to  all  who 
were  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  con- 
science ;  and  this  was  accompanied  by  in- 
structions of  the  judges  of  assize,  to  liberate 
all  pei*sons  of  this  description.  Not  fewer 
than  twtlve  hundred  Quakers  alone,  many  of 
whom  had  been  in  confinement  for  years, 
were  thus  restored  to  their  families  and 
friends.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  result 
was  due  as  much  to  the  personal  solicitations 
of  Penn,  as  to  the  work  we  have  mentioned  ; 
though  the  latter  no  doubt  contributed  to  it 
not  a  little,  by  setting  the  subject  in  a  proper 
light  before  the  community  at  large. 

William  Penn  being  about  to  visit  the  con- 
tinental churches  in  order  to  diffuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  society,  he  received  from  the 
king  a  commission  to  confer  with  the  Prince 
of  Orans:e  at  the  Ha<jue,  "and  endeavor  to 
gain  his  consent  to  a  general  religious  tolera- 
tion in  England,  together  with  the  removal  of 
all  tests.**  He  had  several  interviews  with 
the  prince,  but  was  opposed  by  Burnet, 
whom  he  met  there,  and  who,  though /aoor- 
able  to  toleration,  was  opposed  to  the  removal 
of  tests.  Penn  would  not  relax  in  his  views ; 
and  the  consequence  was  a  coolness  between 
him  and  Burnet,  who  afterwards  spoke  of 
him  sneeringly  in  his  "  History  of  His  Own 
Times." 

It  is  now  time  to  revert  to  Mr.  Macaulay's 
charges,  it  being  about  this  period  that  the 
circumstances  occurred  to  which  the  first  and 


most  serious  of  them  refers.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  only  one  that  can  be  s£ud  materially  to 
aflfect  the  character  of  Penn  as  an  upright, 
moral,  and  religious  man  ;  the  minor  charges, 
scattered  through  a  hundred  pages,  showing 
that  he  preached  at  an  execution ;  that  he 
was  employed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  monarch ; 
that  he  said  "  Sir,"  &c.,  &c.,  have  just  such 
bearing  on  the  sectarian  controversies  and 
opinions  of  the  time  as  would  allow  partisans 
on  either  side  to  exaggerate  or  palliate,  praise 
or  condemn,  according  to  the  views  which 
they  themselves  entertained.  But  the  first 
real  crime  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
great  Quaker  leader  is  one  that  no  sectarian 
views,  however  peculiar,  can  defend — no  po- 
litical opinions,  however  extreme,  can  justify. 
The  author  evidently  treats  it  as  his  pet  ac- 
cusation ;  works  it  up  with  the  greatest  care 
and  gusto,  and  recurs  to  it  again  and  again, 
with  the  most  self-satisfied  complacency ;  as 
much  as  to  say — "  There  I  had  the  Quaker 
on  the  hip  !" 

The  history  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  is  tolerably  familiar 
to  all :  it  was  a  hopeless  project,  awkwardly 
conducted  and  miserably  ended  :  the  ring- 
leaders were  beheaded,  the  subordinates 
hanged,  and  all  who  had  shown  the  least 
sympathy  with  the  cause  were  condemned, 
the  sentence  of  death  being  subsequently 
commuted  to  such  a  fine  as  could  be  wrung 
from  their  terrified  relatives.  These  fines 
were  given  to  court  favorites,  or  court  author- 
ities ;  the  queen  herself  took  in  hand  several 
of  the  culprits  whose  wealthy  connections 
were  ascertained,  and  made  a  fine  harvest  of 
their  fears.  The  story  of  the  Maids  of  Taun- 
ton is  matter  of  history  ;  banners  were  em- 
broidered, processions  formed,  and  the  un- 
lucky prince  was  welcomed  with  every  mark 
of  sympathy.  Of  course,  the  wrath  of  the 
monarch  was  excited  against  all  parties  con- 
cerned :  some  were  burned,  some  died  in 
prison,  but 

*»  Most  of  the  younof  ladies  who  had  walked  in 
the  procession  were  still  alive.  Some  of  them 
were  under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted  un- 
der the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress,  without 
knowing  that  they  were  committing  a  crime. 
The  Queen's  maids  of  honor  asked  the  royal  per- 
mission to  wring  money  out  of  the  parents  of  the 
poor  children;  and  the  permission  was  granted. 
An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taunton  that  all  these 
little  girls  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  Sir 
Francis  Warre,  of  Hestercombe,  the  Tory  mem- 
ber for  Bridgewater,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  office  of  exacting  the  ransom.  He  was 
charged  to  declare  in  strong  language  that  the 
mai£  of  honor  would  not  endure  delay,  that  they 
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were  determined  to  proeecute  to  outlawry,  unless 
a  reasonable  sum  were  forthcoming,  and  that  by 
a  reasonable  sum  was  meant  seven  thousand 
pounds.  Warre  excused  himself  from  taking  any 
part  in  a  transaction  so  scandalous.  The  maidls 
of  honor  then  requested  William  Penn  to  act  for 
them,  and  Penn  accepted  the  commission." — 
Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  656. 

"  The  Maids  of  Honor  requested  William 
Penn  to  act  for  them,  and  Penn  accepted  the 
commission."  Mr.  Macaulay  might  reason- 
ably expect  that  some  of  Penn's  fellow-pro- 
fessors would  demur  to  such  an  assertion  as 
this,  and  he  has  therefore  cited  all  the  proof 
within  his  reach,  and  that  is  confined  to  a 
soliUry  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
then  Home  Secretary,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  verbatim  copy. 

"  Whitehall,  Febry.  13th,  1685-6. 
"  Mr.  Penne.— Her  Majeslie's  Maids  of  Hon- 
our having  acquainted  me,  that  they  designe  to 
employ  you  and  Mr.  Walden  in  making  a  com- 
position with  the  Relations  of  the  Maids  of  Taun- 
ton for  the  high  Misdemeanor  they  have  been 
guilty  of,  I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let  you 
know  that  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give 
their  Fines  to  the  said  Maids  of  Honour,  and 
therefore  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden  and  you 
to  make  the  most  advantageous  composition  you 
can  in  their  behalfe. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  SUMDERLAND  P." 

— Macaulay y  vol  i.  p.  655. 

Now  admitting  the  authenticity  of  Sun- 
derland's letter,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  quoted  it  verbatim, 
there  are  three  points  worthy  of  especial 
notice : 

1.  To  whom  was  the  said  Utter  addressed? 

At  the  period  in  question,  there  were  two 
gentlemen  at  court  to  whom  such  a  docu- 
ment might  have  been  addressed  ;  first,  Wil- 
liam, the  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  a  gentleman 
of  high  standing,  great  influence,  and  consi- 
derable wealth,  whose  probity  and  honor,  up 
to  the  publication  of  this  history,  have  never 
been  doubted ;  and  of  whose  name,  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay truly  says  Engknd  is  proud  ;  and  se- 
condly,  Mr.  Georgh  Penne,  mentioned  in 
Pepy's  Diary,  and  who  is  known  to  have  been 
instrumental  at  this  very  period  in  efifecting 
the  release  from  slavery  of  a  Mr.  Azariah 
Pinney,  a  gentleman  of  Bettiscombe,  near 
Crewkerne,  in  Somersetshire,  whose  sen- 
tence of  death  had  been  commuted  to  trans- 
portation. To  the  historian  solicitous  only 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  spelling  of  thie 


name,  and  the  fact  of  employment  on  a  some- 
what similar  service,  and  on  the  other  side, 
the  unbending  scrupulosity  of  the  Quaker, 
would  have  pointed  out  George 'Penne,  as 
the  likelier  man  of  the  two  for  such  a  ser- 
vice. 

2.  By  whom  is  the  appeal  to  Mr,  Penm 
mad&l 

Our  readers  will  see,  on  perusing  Sunder- 
land's letter  attentively,  that  it  admits  of  two 
constructions ;  first,  that  Mr.  Penne  was 
employed  at  the  '^request"  of  the  Maids 
of  Honor,  or  secondly,  at  the  ''  request"  of 
the  Maids  of  Taunton  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  Mr.  Penne  would  be  appealed  to  as  a 
mediator,  and  the  somewhat  similar  case 
of  Mr.  Pinney  again  points  to  Mr.  George 
Penne. 

3.  By  whom  was  the  iniquitous  negotiation 
actually  conducted  ? 

History  is  very  clear  on  this  point ;  Old- 
mixon,  a  contemporary  historian  and  an  eye- 
witness, gives  the  following  graphic  account 
of  the  affair  :  '*  The  Court  was  so  unmerci- 
ful, that  they  excepted  the  poor  girls  of 
Taimton,  who  gave  Monmouth  colors,  out  of 
their  pretended  pardon,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  forced  to  pay  as  much  money  as 
would  have  been  a  good  portion  to  each,  for 
particular  pardons.  This  money,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  was  said  to  be  for  the  maids  of 
honor,  whose  agent,  Brett,  the  Popish  lawyer^ 
had  an  under  agent,  one  Cranty  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  *tis  supposed  that  both  of  them 
paid  themselves  very  bountifully  out  of  the 
money  which  was  raised  by  this  meads,  some 
instances  of  which  are  within  my  knowledge.'' 
— Oldmixon,  vol.  ii.  p.  708. 

Mr.  Macaulay  quotes. Oldmixon  whenever 
it  serves  his  purpose  ;  he  even  quotes  him  on 
this  very  matter  of  the  Monmouth  rebellion  ; 
and  yet  this  passage,  which  removes  all  doubts 
as  to  the  actual  nego{ialor,  is  carefully  kept 
back,  and  we  are  gravely  told  that  William 
Penn  "accepted  the  commission."  Out 
upon  such  perversion  of  history  !  ^ 

The  next  charge  we  shall  notice  is  posi- 
tively and  clearly  disproved  by  the  autho- 
rity to  which  Mr.  Macaulay  himself  refers : 
this  is,  perhaps,  more  gross  than  the  other. 
Kiffin,  a  Baptist,  and  a  man  of  good  stand- 
ing in  the  city  of  London,  was  pressed  by 
the  king  to  accept  the  alderman's  gown,  and 
this,  doubtless,  with  a  view  of  gratifying 
the  body  of  dissenters ;  but  Kiffin,  two  of 
whose  grandsons  had  previously  fallen  vie- 
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lims  to  the  "bloody  assizes,"  wished  to 
decline  the  honor.  Macaulay  charges  Penn 
with  being  employed  by  the  king  to  per- 
suade Kiffiq  into  compliance,  and  he  cites 
Kiffin's  "  Memoirs  "  as  evidence  of  the  fact ; 
the  passages  are  very  brief,  and  we  give 
them  both  together  : — 

MACAULAY. 

"  Penn  was  employed  in  the  work  of  seduction, 
bnt  to  no  purpose," — Macaulay,  ii.  230. 

KIFFW. 

•*  I  used  all  the  means  I  could  to  be  excused, 
both  by  some  lords  near  the  king,  and  also  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Butler  and  Mr.  Penn r—Kiffm's  Me- 
moirs,  p.  84. 

This  brief  sentence  is  all  that  is  pre- 
ser^-ed,  and  no  writer  but  Kiffin  (prior  to  Mr. 
Macaulay)  makes  any  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject. Here  the  exact  converse  of  the  truth 
is  set  forth  as  truth  :  Mr.  Macaulay  makes 
the  king  employ  Penn  to  seduce  Kiffin  ;  Kif- 
fin states  that  he  employed  Penn  to  plead 
with  the  king.  Then  what  does  the  phrase, 
"to  no  purpose,"  mean  ?  The  obvious  mean- 
ing would  be,  that  Kiffin  refused  the  honor 
in  toto :  but  this  was  not  so ;  for,  although 
evidently  reluctant,  Kiffin  accepted  and  wore 
the  alderman's  gown. 

Another,  and  much  more  labored  accusa- 
tion, is  partly  based  on  a  letter,  said,  by  some 
of  William  Penn's  enemies,  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  This  letter  is  still  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ; 
and  Mr.  Forster,  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
the  cause  he  is  defending,  has  found  that  it 
is  strictly  anonymous,  and  that  it  bears  the 
following  memorandum  on  the  back,  **  Mr. 
Penn  disowned  this."  This  letter  abounds 
with  those  terms  which  the  Friends  have  al- 
ways held  as  merely  complimentary,  and 
therefore  objectionable;  such  as,  "Sir," 
"  Majesty,"  &c. :  and  this  intrinsic  proof  of 
its  not  being  written  by  Penn,  is,  with  a  cu- 
rious pertinacity  in  perversion,  turned  by 
Mr.  Macaulay  to  that  gentleman's  disad- 
vantage:— "Titles  and  phrases,  against 
which  he  had  borne  his  testimony,  dropped 
occasionally  from  his  lips  and  his  pen." 
This  anonymous  letter  is  the  only  proof. 

The  celebrated  struggle  between  James 
and  the  University  of  Oxford  is  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers:  with  this,  Penn's 
name  is  certainly  connected,  but  history  has 
regarded  him  as  a  moderator,  or  mediator 
between  the  University  and  the  Crown ;  a 


man  whose  aim  was  to  mollify  the  exaspe- 
rated monarch  on  the  one  side,  and  to  in- 
duce the  University  to  make  some  conces- 
sions on  the  other.     The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  affair,  appear  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : — In  the  April  of  1687,  we  are  told 
that  "  the  king,  influenced  in  part  by  his 
representations,  issued  a  declaration  of  liberty 
of  conscience  for  England,  and  for  suspend- 
ing the  execution  of  all  penal  laws  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical."     By  this  declaration  Pro- 
testant  dissenters   enjoyed   their    meetings 
peaceably ;  the  Quakers  especially,  who  had 
the  most  severely   suflfered  from   the  penal 
laws,  were  truly  grateful  for  the  relief  thus 
afforded  tliem.     They  accordingly  prepared 
an  address  to  the  king,  expressive  of  their 
gratitude   for    this   seasonable   relief;    and 
William  Penn  and  others  were,  by  the  year- 
ly meeting,  appointed  to  present  the  address, 
which   was   well   received,    and    graciously 
responded  to.    The  summer  then  coming  on, 
William    Penn  traveled  into  several  of  the 
English  counties,  and  held  many  large  meet- 
ings.    While    at    Chester,    the    king    also 
arrived  there,    and  went  to   the   Quakers* 
meeting-house   to    hear  Penn    preach ;    a 
mark  of  respect  he  showed  him  at  two  or 
three  other  places,  where  they  fell  in  with 
each  other  in  the  course  of  their  respective 
tours.     At  Oxford  they  came  in  together  ; 
and     here,     as     Mr.     Clarkson     observes, 
"William    Penn   had    an    opportunity     of 
showing    not    only    his    courage    but    his 
consistency  in  those    principles  of  religious 
liberty   which   he  had  defended  during  his 
whole  life."     The   election   of   Dr.  Hough 
to   the   presidency   of  Magdalen    College, 
Oxford,  having  been  illegally  declared  null 
and  void,  the  King  recommended  Parker, 
Bishop    of    Oxford,    to   the   presidentship. 
Parker  having  been   an    Independent,   and 
being  at  this  time  suspected  of  Popish  prin- 
ciples, the  fellows  would  not  agree  to  the  re- 
commendation ;  they  even  respectfully  but 
firmly  refused  to  comply  with  the  king's  ex- 
press commands  to  elect  the  Bishop.     Wil- 
liam Penn,    when   on    horseback   the  next 
morning,  and  about  to  quit  Oxford,  having 
been   made  acquainted  with  what  had  oc- 
curred,  rode   up  to  the  Magdalen  College 
and   conversed  with  the  fellows  on  the  sub- 
ject.   Before  he  took  his  departure  he  wrote 
a  letter,  which  he  desired  the  fellows  to  pre- 
sent to  the   king,  wherein  he  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  his  Majesty's  conduct.  Dr. 
Sykes  and  Mr.  Creech  agree  in  speaking  of 
this  letter  as  intimating  to  the  king  the  hard- 
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ness  of  the  fellows'  case,  and  as  stating  that 
they  could  not  yield  obedience  to  the  man- 
date without  a  breach  of  their  oaths,  such  a 
^mandate  being  a  force  on  conscience^  and  not 
ver^  agreeable  to  the  king^s  other  gracious  in- 
dulgences :  and  Sewel,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Quakers,"  speaks 
of  it  in  similar  terms.  This  letter  seems  to 
have  produced  no  good  effect,  "  for  the  fel- 
lows remained  resolute,  and  the  king  angry  ;'* 
and  soon  after  the  departure  of  James  from 
Oxford,  it  was  reported  that  he  "  had  issued 
an  order  to  proceed  against  the  college  by 
writ  of  quo  warranto^.  At  this  juncture.  Dr. 
Bailey,  one  of  the  senior  fellows,  received 
the  anonymous  letter  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, and  which  is  given  verbatim  by  Mr. 
Foster,  as  printed  in  the  "  State  Trials."  In- 
ternal evidence  in  abundance  is  afforded  by 
the  letter  itself  against  the  supposition  of  its 
having  been  written  by  Penn.  It  commences 
»  "  Sir,"  and,  though  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Bailey,  the  plural  pronoun  "  you"  is  used 
throughout ;  it  moreover  concludes  witli  the 
usual  formula,  «*  Your  affectionate  servant." 
These  are  all  modes  of  expression  directly 
contrary  to  William  Penn's  practice ;  and  the 
only  reason  for  Dr.  Bailey's  supposing  it  to 
have  emanated  from  Penn,  is  its  **  charitable 
purpose,"  since,  as  he  says,  in  writing  to 
Penn  on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  "you 
have  been  already  so  kind  as  to  appear  in  our 
behalf,  and  are  reported  by  all  who  know 
you,  to  employ  much  of  your  time  in  doing 
good  to  mankind,  and  using  your  credit  with 
his  Majesty  to  undeceive  him  in  any  wrong 
impressions  given  him  of  his  conscientious  sub- 

i'ects,  and,  where  his  justice  and  goodness 
lave  been  thereby  abused,  to  reconcile  the 
persons  injured  to  his  Majesty's  favor,  and 
secure  them  by  it  from  oppression  and  pre- 
judice. In  this  confidence,  I  presume  to  make 
this  application  to  you,"  <fec.*  The  letter 
thus  attributed  to  Penn,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  "  disowned"  by  him. 

It  is  not  known  whether  William  Penn  re- 
turned any  reply  to  Dr.  Bailey's  letter ;  it  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  college,  still  in 
alarm  at  the  report  of  the  writ,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  try  Penn's  influence  with  the 
king,  and  accordingly  sent  a  deputation  of 
five  persons  to  Windsor,  where  he  then  was — 
the  court  being  there  at  the  same  time — to 
bespeak  his  interference  in  their  behalf.  An 
account  of  two  interviews  with  Penn  is  given 
by  Dr.  Hough,  one  of  the  deputation,  in  a 

*  This  entirely  ooDfirms  the  testimony  both  of 
Clarkson  and  Croese,  as  to  William  Pemi's  benevo- 
''  ence. 


letter  to  a  relation.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, Penn  seems  to  have  been  as  explicit  as 
man  could  have  been  ;  informing  them  that 
he  feared  they  had  come  too  late,  the  king 
expecting  that  the  meVisures  he  had  taken 
would  prove  effectual  ;  that  he  would,  not- 
withstanding, make  another  effort ;  that  he 
would  read  their  papers  to  the  king,  unless 
peremptorily  commanded  to  forbear ,  **  but  that 
if  he  failed,  they  must  attribute  his  want  of 
success  not  to  his  want  of  will,  but  to  his 
want  of  power."  And  that  he  did  make  this 
further  trial  to  serve  the  college,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  for,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  observes, 
"  no  instance  can  be  adduced  wherein  he  ever' 
forfeited  his  word,  or  broke  his  promise.'*' 
But  if  made,  the  effort  was  ineffectual,  for 
commissioners  were  sent  to  Oxford^  to  carry 
out  the  King's  designs ;  Dr.  Hough,  and 
nearly  all  the  fellows  of  Magdalen,  were  dis- 
placed, after  a  noble  resistance,  but  were  af- 
terwards restored,  when  the  king  began  to 
see  the  impolicy  of  his  unjust  proceedings. 

These  seem  to  be  the  plain  facts  of  the 
proceedings  upon  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
grounds  his  charge  against  Penn,  of  not 
scrupling  "  to  become  a  broker  in  simony  of 
a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,"  namely,  that 
of  using  a  bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  di- 
vine to  commit  perjury."  This  is  an  allusion 
to  a  remark  made  by  Penn,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer.  Into  the  discussion  of 
this  difficult  and  now  obscure  Oxford  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Forster  enters  fully  and  fairly  ; 
and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  bear  with 
us  if  we  quote  that  portion  of  his  preface 
which  relates  to  it. 

"  First,"  he  obeerves,  "  as  regards  Penn*s  ear- 
liest share  in  the  bupiness,  viz.,  his  conference 
with  the  fellows  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Macaulay  says, 
*  Penn's  agency  was  employed.'  None  of  Wtl- 
mot's  authorities,  neither  Anthony  A.  Wood, 
nor  Sykes'  and  Creech's  letters,  mention  any  em- 
ployment :  they  merely  state,  that  after  the  king 
had  met  the  fellows,  Penn  went  to  Magdalen 
College,  but  whether  at  the  instigation  of  the 
court,  or  of  his  own  feelings,  they  do  not  add. 
His  object  may,  as  has  been  well  stated,  have 
been,  '  either  to  save  the  king  from  his  dilemma, 
or  the  college  from  its  peril.'  The  imputation  of 
either  motive  is  an  assumption,  but  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  positive  assertion  that  he  was  employed,  is 
certainly  unwarranted. 

"  But  Mr.  Macaulay  assumes  much  more  than 
the  fact  of  agency ;  he  asserts  not  only  that  Penn 
was  employed,  but  employed  in  order  to  *  terrify, 
caress,  or  bribe  the  college  into  submission.'  If 
this  was  the  task  imposed  on  him,  he  certainly 
did  not  fulfil  it,  nor  even  attempt  to  fulfil  it ;  for 
though,  says  Wilmot,  *  he  at  first  hoped  to  per- 
suade the  fellows  to  comply  with  the  king's  wishes, 
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yet,  when  he  heard  the  Btatement  of  the  case,' 
that  is,  when  he  ascertained  the  true  facts,  *  he 
was  satisfied  that  they  could  not  comply  without 
a  breach  of  their  oaths,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
king  on  their  behalf.' 

**  Again,  when  Mr.  Macaulay  says  that  Penn, 
having  *  too  much  good  feeling  to  approve  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  government' 
— (wonderful  admission !) — ^  even  ventured  to  ex- 
press part  of  what  he  thought,'  it  would  have  been 
well  to  have  stated  what  part  of  his  thoughts  he 
can  have  concealed.  The  fellows  allege  their 
oath  as  their  excuse  for  disobedience ;  this  excuse 
they  represent  to  Penn,  who  boldly  and  plainly  re- 
peats it  to  the  king.  *  Their  case,'  he  says,  *  was 
hard ;'  '  they  could  not  yield  obedience  without  a 
breach  of  their  oaths,'  *■  such  mandates  were  a 
force  on  conscience.'  What  more  could  he  or  any 
one  have  said  ? — and  what  other  of  James's  court- 
iers, who  vied  in  his  desertion  and  in  fawning  on 
his  successor,  when  the  *  courtly  'Quaker'  had 
courage  to  declare  that  the  fallen  monarch  '  had 
been  his  friend  and  his  father's  friend,'  would 
have  dared  to  say  as  much  ? 

'*  Next,  as  to  the  letter  addressed  to  Bailey,  and 
attributed  to  Penn  :  in  the  first  place  there  is  no 
proof,  or  rather  no  probability,  that  this  letter  was 
nis  writing.  It  bears  no  signature,  he  never  ac- 
knowledge any  share  in  it,  it  is  not  alluded  to  as 
his  by  Hough  in  fiis  account  of  the  Windsor  con- 
ference ;  and  though  Wilmot  seems  to  suppose  he 
never  denied  it,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  he 
did,  inasmuch  as  the  cotemporarv  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case,  preserved  m  the  archives  of 
Magdalen  College,  bears  on  the  margin  of  this 
letter  a  manuscript  memorandum — *  Mr.  Penn 
disowned  this.'  Moreover,  its  very  wording,  the 
terms  •  Sir'  and  *  Majesty,'  are  contrary  to  his  no- 
torious scruples  and  style  of  writing.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  does  indeed  state,  either  on  the  authority  of 
this  anonymous  epistle  or  his  own  imagination, 
that  *  titles  and  phrases  against  which  he  had  borne 
his  tesimony  dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips 
and  his  pen;'  and  possibly  the  fact  that  such 
phrases  were  inconsistent  with  his  profession,  and 
therefore  with  his  sincerity,  may  be  in  Mr. 
Macaulay's  mind  reason  why  he  should  ascribe 
them  to  Penn ;  but  as  no  other  occasion  is  record- 
ed in  which  thev  fell  from  him,  and  as  no  motive 
can  be  imagined  for  him  to  have  thus  belied  the 
scruples  of  a  life,  fqr  which  he  had  so  often  suf- 
fered (nor,  indeed,  for  him  to  conceal  his  name  at 
all,)  their  use  in  this  case  would  appear  to  be 
strong  internal  evidence  against  his  authorship. 

"  But  even  supposing  that  it  is  fair  to  charge 
him  with  the  contents  of  this  document,  which 
olainly  it  is  not,  they  by  no  means  justify  Mr. 
Macaulay's  insinuations  of  intimidation,'  attempts 
to  '  seduce  the  college  from  the  path  of  right,'  to 
*  frighten  the  Magdalen  men,'  &c. 

"  So  far  from  the  letter  having  given  such  ideas 
to  Dr.  Bailey,  he  grounds  his  guess  that  it  was 
Penn's  on  *  its  charitable  purpose'  making  it  seem 
to  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  been  already 
80  kind  as  to  appear  on  their  behalf,'  and  was  *  re- 

Eorted  by  all  who  knew  him  to  emplov  much  of 
ia  time  in  doing  good  to  mankind,  and  using  his 


credit  with  his  majesty  to  undeceive  him  in  any 
wrong  impression.' 

"  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Macaulay  has  not  quoted  this 
reply  of  Bailey;  his  readers  could  then  have  judged 
how  far  the  impression  he  gives  of  Penn's  conduct 
was  that  felt  by  the  parties  most  interested. 

"  Lastly,  comes  the  final  interview  at  Windsor, 
in  Mr.  Macaulay's  account  of  which  the  incorrect 
notion  given  by  his  disregard  of  time  and  place  is 
plain  enough. 

'*  Any  one  of  his  readers  would  suppose  that 
this  interview  was  sought  by  Penn,  in  performance 
of  his  office  of  seduction.  '  He  did  not  succeed  in 
frightening  the  Magdalen  men,'  so  he  *  tried  a 
gentler  tone,'  and  accordingly  '  had  an  interview 
with  Hough,'  &c.  and  *  began  to  hint  at  a  compro- 
mise.' Who  would  imagine,  ailer  oeading  such 
sentences  as  these,  that  this  conference  took 
place,  not  at  the  college,  but  at  Windsor ;  a  depu- 
tation of  the  fellows  going  forty  miles  to  see  the 
Quaker,  more  than  a  monUi  after  the  interview  at 
Oxford,  and  six  days  after  the  date  of  Bailev's 
letter,  in  consequence  of  whose  entreaty  for  his 
intercession  it  was  probably  held  ?" — Preface,  p. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Forster  quotes  from  the 
"Tablet"  of  March  10,  1849,  the  masterly 
exposition  of  the  discrepancies  between  the 
two  accounts  of  the  Windsor  interview,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Dr.  Hough,  but 
we  need  quote  no  more  than  the  following 
paragraph  relative  to  the  bait  of  the  bishop- 
ric : — 

"  It  is  true,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  when  some- 
body mentioned  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  indisposi- 
tion, Penn,  *  smiling,'  asked  the  fellows  how  they 
would  like  Hough  to  be  made  a  bishop  ?  This 
remark,  made  as  a  joke,  answered  by  Mr.  Cradock 
as  a  joke,  and — even  by  Dr.  Hough,  who  answer- 
ed it  more  seriously,  not  taken  as  *  an  offer  at  any 
proposal  by  way  of  accommodation* — this  casual 
piece  of  jocosity,  picked  out  of  a  three  hours'  con- 
versation, reported  by  one  interlocutor  without  the  | 
privity  of  the  other ;  and,  if  taken  seriously,  at 
variance  with  every  other  part  of  the  conversation, 
and  unconnected  with  its  general  tenor,  is  gravely 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  a  man  otherwise 
honest,  deliberately  intended  to  use  '  simony,'  as  a 
bait  to  tempt  a  divine  to  what  both  parties  knew 
to  be  *  perjury.' " — Preface,  p.  xl. 

We  must  now,  however,  draw  our  remarks 
to  a  close ;  but  before  we  notice  another  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  extraordinary  perversions  of 
facts,  we  must  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  noble  actions  of  William 
Penn's  career — an  action  strictly  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Scripture  precept,  "Thine 
own  friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake 
not." 

In  the  month  of  April  of  the  memorable 
year  1688,  the  king 
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*'  Renewed  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, with  this  addition,  that  he  would  adhere 
firmly  to  it,  and  that  he  would  put  none  into  pub- 
lic employments  but  such  as  would  concur  with 
him  in  maintaining  it.  He  also  promised  that  he 
would  hold  a  parliament  in  the  November  follow- 
ing. This  was  what  William  Penn  desired.  He 
wished  the  king  to  continue  firm  to  his  purpose ; 
but  he  knew  that  neither  tests  nor  penalties  could 
be  legally  removed  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. He  rejoiced,  therefore,  that  the  parliament 
were  to  be  consulted  on  the  measure  ;  for  he  in- 
dulged a  hope  that  the  substance  of  the  royal  de^ 
claration  would  be  confirmed  by  both  houses,  and 
thus  pass  into  a  law  of  the  land." — p.  191. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  re- 
newal of  the  declaration,  and  of  the  accom- 
panying order  of  council,  that  it  should  be 
read  in  all  the  churches  within  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  are  well 
known ;  the  committal  of  the  seven  bishops 
to  the  Tower,  their  trial  and  acquittal  being 
matters  of  history.  In  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  William  of  Orange  landed  m 
Torbay,  and  James  the  Second  ceased  to 
reign.  William  Penn*s  feelings  at  this  change 
of  affairs  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  By  the  flight  of  Janies  he  had 
lost  one  who,  *'  with  all  his  political  failings, 
had  been  his  firm  friend  ;*'  and  not  only  so, 
''but  he  lost  (what  most  deeply  affected  him) 
the  great  patron,  on  whom  he  counted  for 
the  support  of  that  plan  of  religious  tolera- 
tion for  which  chiefly  he  had  abandoned  his 
infant  settlement  in  America,  at  a  time  when 
his  presence  was  of  great  importance  to  its 
well-being."  He  dared  not  return  to  America, 
though  there  a  peaceful  asylum  awaited  him, 
lest  his  flight  should  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge.  He,  therefore,  in  the  consciousness 
of  innocence,  resolved  on  remaining  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  go  at  large  as  before,  dangerous 
as  was  such  a  proceeding  to  one  who  had  no 
longer  a  protector  at  court. 

And  quickly  did  he  experience  the  effect 
of  the  recent  political  change,  for  on  the  10th 
of  December,  while  walkins;  in  Whitehall,  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Lords  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  examined  touching  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  In  reply  to  some 
questions,  he  protested  that — 

^  He  had  done  nothing  but  what  he  could  an- 
swer before  God  and  all  the  princes  in  the  world ; 
that  he  loved  his  country  and  the  protestant  reli- 
gion above  his  life,  and  had  never  acted  against 
either ;  that  all  he  had  ever  aimed  at  in  his  public 
endeavors  was  no  other  than  what  the  prince 
himself  had  declared  for ;  that  King  James  had 
always  been  his  friend^  arid  his  father*  s  friend  ;  and 


that,  in  gratitude^  he  himself  toas  the  hinges,  and  did 
ever,  as  much  as  in  him  iiy,  ii^uence  him  to  his 
true  interest" — p.  204. 

Although  nothing  appeared  against  Penn, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  security  to  appear  on 
the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  and  was  then 
dbmissed.  On  his  appearance  at  the  time 
appointed,  in  discharge  of  his  bail,  not  one 
witness  could  be  produced  against  bim ;  and 
nothing  having  been  proved  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, he  was  discharged  in  open  court. 

What  must  have  been  his  joy  and  his  gra- 
titude on  the  "passing  of  the  great  Toleration 
Act,  shortly  after  this,  by  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  although  it  did  not  come  up  to  the 
extent  of  his  wishes  ?  Even  Burnet,  in  his 
"  History  of  his  Own  Times,"  though  at  the 
Hague  he  had  treated  William  Penn  coldly 
for  advocating  the  very  principles  of  the  new 
act,  gives  as  reasons  why  it  had  passed,  those 
very  considerations  which  William  Penn  had 
long  before  given  as  reasons  why  it  ought  to 
pass.  This  author  says,  that  "wise  and  good 
men  did  very  much  applaud  the  quieting  of 
the  nation  by  the  toleration.  It  seemed  to 
be  suitable  both  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  interest  of  the  nation.  It  was 
thought  very  unreasonable,  that,  while  we 
were  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Church 
of  Rome^  we  should  fall  into  such  practices 
among  ourselves^  and  this  while  we  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  in  the  progress  of  which  we 
should  need  the  united  strength  of  the  whole 
nation. 

In  1690,  Penn  was  again  arrested,  on  the 
charge  of  having  traitorously  corresponded 
with  James  II.  He  appealed  to  the  king  in 
person.  The  king  was  moved  by  his  open 
and  explicit  defence  lo  dbmiss  Penn ;  some 
of  the  council,  however,  interfering,  he  was 
ordered  to  give  bail  to  appear  at  the  next 
Trinity  term.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
when  l^e  appeared  in  court  there  was  no  evi- 
dence agamst  him,  and  he  was  honorably 
discharged. 

A  third  time  was  he  arrested,  on  suspicion 
of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  at  the  time 
of  the  apprehended  French  invasion  ;  he  was 
now  obliged  to  lie  in  prison  until  the  last  day 
of  Michaelmas  term,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Ejng's  Bench,  and  again 
discharged. 

After  these  repeated  failures,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  there  would  have  been  no 
further  attempt  to  molest  him  ;  but  just  as 
be  had  attended  the  funeral  of  iiis  beloved 
friend,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  was  about  to  embark 
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for  America,  he  had  iDUmation  Ihnt  a  frebli 
ioiputalion  had  been  broaght  agaioGt  him  by 
one  Willitim  Fuller,  who  was  afterirardB  de- 
clared by  Parliament  to  be  "  a  noloriouB  im-  ' 
poster,  a.  cheat,  and  a  false  accuser,"  who  bad 
"  scandalized  the  magistrates  aod  the  govern- 
ment, abused  this  House,  and  falsely  accused 
several  persons  of  honor  and  quality."  To 
escape  the  consequence  of  this  fre:h  impeach- 
ment, as  he  could  not  leave  the  kingdom  with 
honor,  Penn  resolved  to  remain  ia  retirement 
in  England,  neither  wantonly  throwing  him- 
self in  the  way  of  the  government,  nor  en- 
deavoring to  fly  from  it ;  and  about  six  weeks 
afterwards,  another  proclamaLion  was  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  himself  and  of  Dr. 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  of  James  Qrabam, 
founded  upon  the  accusation  of  the  same 
Fuller,  that  he  and  others  had  been  con- 
cerned in  a  conspiracy  to  invite  over  James 
II.  from  France.  He  remained  in  retirement 
for  about  three  years,  neither  molested  by 
constable,  magistrHte,  nor  any  other  officer 
of  justice,  thougK  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
increase  of  popular  clamor  against  him — the 
consequence  of  these  unfounded  accusations. 
In  16U3,  he  was  deprived  of  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  by  King  William,  whose  ear 
had  been  poisoned  against  him.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  the  king  honorably  rein- 
stated him  in  his  government,  and  ho  was 
received  into  higher  favor  than  ever  by  his 
own  Society,-  miiny  of  whose  members  had 
fallen  awny  from  him  in  consequence  of  the 
calumnies  so  industriously  circulated,  and 
which,  for  a  time,  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  refuting.  He  was  thus  restored  to 
his  former  position,  and  acquired,  if  possible, 
higher  honors  from  his  previous  sufferings. 
Five  years  iifterwards,  nfler  having  spent  his 
lime  usefully  in  England,  he  and  his  family 
embaiked  for  America.  He  arrived  safely 
in  Philidelphia  in  the  Kovember  of  1699; 
returned  lo  England  in  December,  1^01; 
carried  up  the  address  of  the  Quakers  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  following 
year ;  and,  after  various  changes  and  reverses 
of  fortune,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Jordans 
in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  year  1718. 

We  now  revert  lo  the  only  other  of  Mr, 
Macaulay's  assertions  respecting  Pena  that 
we  shall  notice,  namely,  the  statement  that 


his  fellow- professors  "  looked  coldly  oa  him, 
and  requited  his  services  with  obloquy."* 
Are  we  to  believe  this  one  gratuitous  asser- 
tion, or  the  concordant  testimony  of  the 
historians  of  the  Quakers, — Sewel,  Gough, 
and  Clarkson,- — all  of  whom  agree  in  bearing 
the  most  direct  testimony  to  the  estimation 
in  which  Penn  was  held  by  the  members  of 
his  own  sect  ?  Are  we  to  give  up  opinions 
founded  on  such  authorities  as  these,  in  favor 
of  a  flippant  observation  of  one  who  can  per- 
vert truth  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  done  ?  The 
very  Society  which  Mr.  Macaulay  represents 
as  "  requiting  Penn's  services  with  obloquy, 
has  spent  thousands  of  pounds  in  printing 
and  diatributine  his  works,  and  cherishes  the 
record  of  his  life  as  a  piece  of  biography 
worthy  of  all  imitation.  But  Churchmen 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  Penn.  Let 
Mr,  Macaulay  pervert  facU  as  he  may  ;  let 
bim  word  his  detractions  never  so  smoothly, — 

"  The  voice  of  history  cannot  be  thiia  silenced  : 
she  has  already  recorded  her  judBmenl,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  This  Quaker  was  a  strone 
and  a  brave  and  therefore  a  free  man ;  he  rnled 
himself,  and  fearing  God,  feared  no  other ;  and  io 
be  made  posterity  hia  debtor,  for  that  spirit  which 
won  freedom  for  himself  he  left  to  ii  aa  a  legacy, 
and  there  ia  no  fear  that  the  debt  due  to  )iim  will 
be  unpaid  so  long  as  the  inherilance  remains. 
The  memory  ofgwiJ  men  ia  sacred  ;  we  treasure 
it  a'  we  value  our  safely  in  the  present,  our  hope 
for  the  future." — Preface,  llx. 

Induced,  as  we  have  been  by  the  voice  of 
the  calumniator,  to  give  the  character  of 
Penn  a  searching  and  uncompromising  scru- 
tiny, we  rise  from  the  task  under  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  men.  We  lose  sight  of  the  Quaker 
in  his  higher  character  of  Cbrialian  ;  we  for- 
get the  courtier  in  the  majesty  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist. It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  him  as 
a  sectarian.  We  believe  that  long  after  his 
sect  and  its  peculiarities  shall  be  forgotten, 
the  name  of  Penn  will  be  held  up  as  an  exam- 
ple to  future  ages,  as  a  distinguished  legisla- 
tor, a  great  and  powerful  teacher,  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  a  man  of  perfect  and  unde- 
viftting  integrity. 


*  Macaulay,  vol.  i.,  p.  G 
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1.  The  Handbook  of  Travel-Talk ;  Jl  Collection  of  Dialogues  and  Vocabularies^ 
intended  to  serve  as  Interpreter  to  Travelers.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Handbooks 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.     12mo.     2nd  Edition.     1850. 

2.  The  Royal  Phraseological  English-French  and  French-English  Dictionary. 
By  J.  Ch.  Tarver,  French  Master,  Eton.   2  vols.  8vo.     1845-1850.     Pp.  1670. 


The  motto  of  this  useful  manual  of  Travel- 
Talk  is  Bacon's  famous  saying — "He  that 
traveleth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school 
and  not  to  travel."  We  hope  the  editor 
means  gradually  to  extend  his  work,  and, 
having  profited  by  what  he  has  done,  shall 
be  happy  if  in  the  following  remarks  he  finds 
anything  either  of  encouragement  or  sugges- 
tion. 

Lavater  has  laid  down  that  the  character 
of  a  man  may  be  detected  not  less  clearly — 
nay,  often  much  more  so — in  the  most  trifling 
gestures,  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  his  voice,  in 
the  way  he  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  or  mends 
a  pen,  than  in  great  actions,  or  when  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  stronger  passions, 
which  indeed  obliterate  nice  distinctions  : — 

Love  leveU  ranks  ;  lords  doum  to  cellars  bears^ 
And  bids  the  hrawny  porter  vxdk  up  stairs. 

If  we  allow  that  these  little  things  may  afford 
the  true  index  of  individual  character,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  must  be  the  faithfullest  signs 
of  national  character  also ;  and  thence  comes 
it  that  the  best  history  of  a  people  is  to  be 
found  in  its  dictionary.  Let  us  take  a  par- 
ticular class  of  words  and  phrases — a  very 
ordinary  and  limited  one — and  we  are  much 
deceived  if  we  shall  not  find  a  mass  of  cha- 
racteristic traits  daguerreotyped,  the  more 
strikingly  because  involuntarily,  in  the  com- 
monest Forms  of  Salutation. 

Observe  the  tone  that  predominates  in 
those  of  the  East :  what  an  air  they  breathe 
of  primeval  simplicity,  what  condensed  docu- 
ments they  are  of  the  external  nature  and  the 
state  of  society.  In  them  we  clearly  mark 
the  ceremonious  politeness  of  half-savage 
peoples,  among  whom  a  word  or  look  is  in- 


stantly requited  by   stroke   of  ataghan  or 
thrust  of  a  lance^-exactly   as   was   found 
among  the  Red  Men  of  the  great  Western 
prairies  ;  for  it  is  an  old  observation  that  no 
purest- blooded  aristocrat  of  the  most  refined 
court,   not  even  Louis  Quatorze  in  all  his 
glory,   could   be   more  perfectly    well-bred 
than  a  Huron  chief.  The  immobility  too  of  the 
region  is  well  reflected,  for  these  little  phrases 
will  be  found  nearly  identical  over  an  im- 
mense expanse  and  through  a  vast  duration. 
They  are  almost  all  based  upon  a  religious 
feeling  ;  and  convey  in  the  form  of  prayer  a 
wish  that  the  person  may  enjoy  Peace,  the 
suinmum  bonuntf  the  prime  want  and  wish  in 
such  countries  and  such  conditions  of  life. 
A  pastoral  people  is  always  warlike;    and 
throughout  the  Bible  this  is  the  invariable 
blessing  which  forms  the  staple  of  salutation. 
Shalum !    We  trace  the  ruling  idea  in  the 
very  name  of  Jerusalem,     We  plainly  see 
that  when  their  language  was  crystallizing 
they  must  have  been  a  people,  whose  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them ;  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  present 
day  have  precisely  the  same  character,  em- 
bodied and  eternized  in  the  same  salutation. 
In  some  Hebrew  modes  of  greeting  we  also 
see  strong  traces  of  a  gross,  sensuous  charac- 
ter: there  is  an  under-tone  that  speaks  of  a* 
land  dropping  and  running  over  with  fatness — 
a  gurgling  of  luscious  rivers  of  milk  and  honey, 
oil  and  butter,  more  than  in  ten  German 
tables-d^hdte.     "  No    marvel,"    says    Carlo 
Buffone,  "  that  that  saucy,  stubborn  genera- 
tion were  forbidden  pork  ;    for  what  would 
they  have  done,  well  pampered  with  fat  gris- 
kins,  that  durst  murmur  at  their  Maker  out 
of  garlick  and  onions  ?" 

Islam  probably  made  but  a  small  change  in 
the  habits  of  those  tribes  among  which  it 
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wns  first  introdaced  ;  and  consequently  ne 
shall  Gnd  little  in  these  phrasca.  The  same 
religious  tone  cootinoes,  modeslly  combined 
vitli  an  incipient  tinge  of  futalism.  "  Hay 
your  morning  be  good!"  Bi\ys  the  Arab; 
''  May  God  strengthen  your  morning !"  "  Per- 
haps thou  shalt  be  fortunate  "  "  God  grant 
thee  his  favors  !"  "  If  God  will,  thou  art 
well  !"  "  IE  God  will" — here  the  fatniist 
does  not  even  venture  to  put  up  a  prayer, 
but  only  asserts  tlie  fact.  "  If  God  will,  all 
the  mtmbm  of  thu  family  enjoy  good  health." 
Here  we  have  the  reclusion  of  women  indi- 
cated in  an  unmistakable  manner. 

The  pride,  gravity,  and  laconism  of  the 
Ottoman  are  do  less  faithfully  depicted.  His 
salutations  generally  iuclude  a  sort  of  saving 
clause,  as,  "  If  God  will,"  or  the  like  ;  but 
they  breathe  stroog  proofs  of  confidence  as 
to  tbe  success  of  the  petition.  The  Turks 
are  not  a  people 


— in  PirluTij!  qui  casibut  fimni 
El  nulh  crediinl  miindum  reclr. 
Natara  tohvn/e  rices  et  laeis  et 


I  ponttnl. 


and  it  must  assuredly  give  no  small  dignity 
to  social  intercourse  when  the  most  lofty  and 
solemn  truths  are  thus  brought  into  contact 
>with  the  familiar  speeches  of  common  life. 
"  Be  under  the  guard  of  God ;"  "  My  pray- 
ers are  for  thee  ;"  "  Forget  me  not  in  thy 
prayers."  Their  phrases,  however,  seem 
formal  and  colorless  when  compared  to  the 
torrent  of  hyperbolical  compliment  poured 
forth  as  a  mat(«r  of  course  by  the  fluent  and 
facile  Persian.  Tbe  same  diSWrence  may  be 
discerned  as  between  the  Englishman  and 
tlie  Frenchman.  The  only  trace  of  tender 
or  poetical  feeling  we  have  noted  in  a  tole- 
rably copious  list  of  Turkish  complimenlary 
greetings,  is  the  following  :  "  Thy  visits  are 
as  rare  as  fine  days," — which,  moreover,  evi- 
dently dates  from  a  pei-iod  long  prior  to 
their  descent  upon  the  serene  aliores  of 
Boumetia.  "  Peace  be  upon  thee !''  says 
the  Persian — not  icith  thee,  as  among  us  in 
the  olden  time,  but  upon  thee,  as  though  it 
were  to  drop  visibly, 

like  Ox  gentle  deiefrom  heitien, 
Upon  the  plax  benentk. 

"How  is  tbe  state  of  thine  honor?"  "Is 
thy  eialted  high  condition  good  ?"  "  Glory 
to  God  by  thy  benevolence  !"  "  I  make 
prayers  for  thy  greatness !"  "  May  thy 
shadow  not  be  removed  from  our  head  I" 
"  Mav  thy  shadow  never  be  less !"  Is  it 
possiole  to  be  conceived  by  one  who  has  any 


touch  of  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  calls  "  tbe 
deuteroscopie  or  second-sight  of  things," 
tb&t  these  perpetnal  shadows,  and  tbe  rest 
of  the  Mupeltex  of  Oriental  Novels — (alas,  for 
Hajji  Baba1)'-can  be  mere  matter  of  acci- 
dent ?  Could  a  foggy,  shivering  Friealander 
say,  May  your  shadow  i>ever  be  less  t  Ob- 
serve also  tbe  immense  part  played  in  the 
Oriental  world  by  the  idea  of  Paternity — a 
part  which  begins  in  the  very  infancy  of 
mankind — which  was  carried  by  the  Jews  in 
particular  to  a  great  height,  as  each  man 
flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  the  father, 
or  at  least  ancestor  of  tbe  Messiah — and  yon 
will  see,  in  the  still  hourly  employment  and 
sacrosanct  veneration  of  that  Idea,  a  relic  of 
the  flrst  generations — a  leaf  from  tbe  groves 
of  Eden,  a  lock  of  wool  from  the  sheep  of 
Abel.  There  are  even  whole  tribes  and  na- 
tions who  take  their  names  of  individuals 
from  this  idea  of  paternity — a  man  not  call- 
ing himself  the  son,  but  the  father,  of  So- 
and-So.  Consider,  if  this  method  were  to 
be  generally  adopted,  what  a  change  would 
take  place  in  the  personal  nomenclatures  of 
half  the  world :  we  should  have  no  more 
Morisons  or  Hudsons,  FiUherberts  or  Fitz- 
clarences — no  more  O'Connells  or  O'Briens — 
MacNabs  or  MacGregora — tbe  Ivanovitches 
and  Uavriloffs  and  Jellachichs  would  be 
rooted  out  from  among  the  orthodox  Slavo- 
nic peoples;  there  would  be  no  more  Is- 
landicOlafson'sand  Sigmundsens;  nay,  there 
would  have  been  no  Atreides,  no  Peleides. 
In  the  desert,  men  of  a.  d.  1850  call  them- 
selves, not  the  son  of  their  father,  but  the 
father  of  their  son.  One  class  of  the  popu- 
lation among  us,  it  must  be  confessed,  might 
be  far  from  displeased  were  this  mode  to  be 
introduced :  it  would  singularly  gratify  young 
couples  in  the  flu^h  and  glory  of  "  their  first. 
But  "  Thou  hast  eialted  my  head  !" — 
"  May  thy  born  be  lifted  up  !" — would  never 
do  in  Cheapside.  In  Egypt  they  have  a 
form  of  salutation  which  stamps  and  fixes  a 
feverish  climate  to  the  life  :  "  How  goes  tbe 
perspiration?  'Do  you  sweat  copiously?" 
and  this,  as  father  Babelais  says,  pour  caiite, 
seeing  that  in  those  regions,  if  you  do  not 
continue  in  the  diaphoretic  mood,  meltingly 
alive  to  the  torrid  fervency  of  the  sun,  you 
ri'n  a  great  risk  of  melting  away  altogether, 
of  exbitling— «f  dying,  in  short,  in  "  a  burn- 
ing quotidian  tertiln. '  "  May  your  shadow 
never  he  less  1"  beside  being  a  most  pictur- 
esque expression,  stereotyped  in  human 
speech — human  speech,  that  only  firm,  solid, 
unfluctuating  thing  (except  a  Whig  ministry, 
perhaps) — is  also  &  neat  formula  H)r  the  re- 
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spect  Orientals  entertain  for  fat.  Not  only 
does  it  typify,  as  in  some  indestructible 
Babylonian  frieze,  a  boming  climate,  where 
violent  light  and  strong  sMdow  are  before 
the  eyes  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
— a  q^mate  where  the  fan  and  the  parasol 
have  become  emblems  and  insignia  of  sove- 
reign rank,  like  our  sceptre  (originally  the 
staff — the  accompaniment  of  old  age,  and 
hence  of  wisdom  and  authority) — but  it 
marks  the  honor  and  glory  attached  to  obe- 
sity in  a  climate  where  none  but  the  rich 
and  great  can  reach  (by  having  plenty  to  eat 
and  little  to  do)  the  envied  pinnacle  of 
twenty  stone.  Thus  we  are  told  of  the  Hin- 
doos in  Major  Williamson's  Oriental  Sports 
(chap.  XV.),  that  the  possessor  of  a  jolter- 
head "is  a  happy  individual,  who  passes 
his  life  surrounded  by  the  warmest  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  veneration."  But 
why  quote  for  readers  all  fresh  from  Morier, 
Fraser,  Lane,  Kinglake,  Layard,  and  the 
"  Milordos  Inglesis  "  of  vesterday  ?  How 
deliciously  sumptuous  is  the  greeting  of  the 
Chinese — "  Have  you  eaten  your  rice  ?  Is 
your  stomach  ill  good  order?"  What  peo- 
ple could  generate  such  a  phrase  but  timid, 
frowsy,  formular  inhabitants  of  the  Central 
Flowery  Land  ?  Could  it  have  taken  root 
in  Aberdeen  or  Kentucky  ? 

But  all  these  phrases  must  have  been  pri- 
vate property  before  they  became  common ; 
they  roust  have  happily  conveyed  a  reality 
before  they  grew  to  be  merely  conventional 
forms  of  speech.  In  other  words,  they  wore 
invented  by  a  man  of  genius  in  every  case, 
and  bear  the  impress  of  genius — i.  c,  of  a 
concentration  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  the  age  into  a  focus  of  vivid  brilliancy. 
A  proverb  has  been  happily  defined  by  a 
living  statesman,  "  the  wit  of  one  man,  the 
wisdom  of  many."*  All  the  picturesque 
metaphor,  the  bold  and  striking  condensation, 
the  lightning-like  pointedness  of  that  exquisite 
form  of  language  which  we  call  67aw^,  has 
no  other  origin  but  this :  nay,  all  tiiat  is 
worthy  to  be  called  language  (which  some- 
times makes  up  but  a  moderate  part  of  the 
dictionary)  has  no  other  source  or  modus 
existendi.  Look  at  the  slang  of  any  trade  or 
profession,  and  we  shall^ee  that  every  word 
of  it  is  literally  a  "  word  that  burns  * — the 
indestructible  vesture  of  a  thought.  The 
high- toby-man  or   crack8m}Kn — (Cracksman! 

*  So  Mr.  O.  C.  Lewis  tells  us  in  his  book  '*  On  the 
Influence  of  Authority.** — We  name  our  author,  and 
he  should  have  named  his  statesman — but  we  hope 
there  will  be  no  offence  in  adding  that  we  believe  he 
means  Lord  John  Russell. 


what  a  poem  in  two  syllables  1) — who  in- 
vented the  word  swag  ;  the  sailor  ("  in  many 
a  tempest  had  his  b^d  ho  shake")  who  first 
talked  of  his  ship's /orc-/oo/,  or  qualified  the 
vessel  as  she  ;  the  first  boxer  who  in  a  com- 
monplace head  beheld  a  nob — the  head  being 
viewed  simply  as  the  subject  of  knocks,  fibb- 
ing, and  eviUentreatment,  and  thus  by  a 
stretch  of  transcendental  metaphysic  abstrac- 
tion reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  detached 
from  all  associations  but  those  of  fistycuffs 
— or,  even  more  wondrously  perhaps,  a  conk  ; 
the  first  bibliomaniac  who  spoke  of  *'  tall 
copies,"  of  "  foxing"  and  "  croping ;"  this 
man,  of  whatever  breed  or  degree,  was  a 
poet.  Let  no  dainty  objector  whisper  that 
such  words  are  common,  vulgar,  familiar, 
and  cannot  be  poetical.  Daisies  are  common  ; 
the  sea  is  common  ;  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren are  exceedingly  common,  at  least  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  and  3^et  we  believe  they 
are  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  not 
only  poetical,  but  the  very  stuff  and  matter 
of  all  poetry.  They  are  what  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  Polonius  wished  his  son  ta»be. 

Familiar,  but  by  no  meam  vulgar ; 

indeed  their  very  commonness  prevents  them 
from  ever  being  vulgar :  for  what  is  vul- 
garity but  the  effort  to  be  something  not 
common  ? 

The'  Greek  salutation  seems  to  have  been 
subject  to  few  changes ;  but  this  circumstance, 
which  may  at  first  sight  appear  against  us, 
seeing  that  the  Greeks  were  so  capricious  a 
generation,  so  mobile,  imaginative,  and  com- 
posed of  such  a  number  of  tribes,  will  on  ex- 
amination furnish  an  additional  buttress. 
The  Hellenic  race,  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
titude of  internal  nt/ance^.was  essentially  "one 
and  indivisible."  A  stronglv  graven  line 
bounded  them  from  the  Baplapoi  on  every 
side ; — they  were  as  completely  one  people 
through  a  common  patriotic  pride  andf  a 
highly  developed  civilization,  as  the  Jews 
were  by  an  elaborate  scheme  of  social  dis- 
tinctions and  the  intensity  of  religious  pride 
and  scorn.  Hence  it  was  quite  natural  that 
they  should  all  agree  in  using  one  and  the 
same  form  for  the  expression  of  those  general 
sentiments  which  constitute  the  groundwork 
of  intercourse.  And  what  a  word  of  greeting 
was  it  that  they  selected, — or  rather,  that  grew 
up  among  them  like  a  tree — Xaipg  =»  rejoice, 
be  glad  1  What  a  people  that  must  have 
been !  Yes,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
in  the  agora  or  in  the  vineyard,  in  the  torch- 
lighted  thalamus  or  on  the  battle-field,  every 
moment  of  the  Greek's  existence  was  filled 
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with  joy,  with  joy  and  grace — X^?^^-  Think 
of  him  who 

StemituTy  et  dtUcet  morient  remitUteitur  Argoi  ; 

of  the  Spartan,  who  "  smiles'  in  dying ;"  re- 
member the  luxury  of  beauty  which  pervades 
and  saturates  every  image,  every  word  of 
their  poets,  whose  very  storms  are  set  to 
music,  like  some  tempest-chorus  of  Handel 
or  Beethoven ;  with  the  oldest  of  whom  the 
crooked  beak  of  the  careering  ship  cuts  musi- 
cally through  the  billows — billows  so  deeply 
amethyst,  and  set  off  with  such  dazzling 
foam,  that  we  seem  to  be  sailing  in  fairy- 
land : — 

*Ev  5'  avsjiroj:  'K^r^tSi  [hitfov  .Vriov,  ctfJL^i  8e  xuoa 

We  are  not  sure  whether  this  single  word 
"Xpt-ips  be  not  a  belter  key  to  the  people  than 
all  the  sage  books  from  Gronovius  to  Grote. 
In  Homer  one  does  not  meet  with  much 
variety  of  greeting :  indeed  forms  could  hard- 
ly htive  flourished  at  such  a  time.  Every- 
body appears  to  be  acquainted  with  every- 
body else  in  the  throng  of  the  onslaught  as 
perfectly  as  so  many  Tipperary  boys  at  a 
faction- fight ;  for  they  almost  always  pre- 
lude their  encounter  with  a  little  chaffing,  to 
the  same  effect  as  the  "  Come  out,  ye  thief 
o'  the  world,  till  I  bate  the  skin  aff  the  ugly 
bones  of  you !"  We  say  to  the  same  effect, 
for  the  Homeric  heroes  use,  even  in  their 
most  excited  moments,  language  which  never 
loses  a  character  of  majesty,  still  further 
heightened  by  the  sonorous  recitative  of  the 
divine  hexameter.  The  comedy-writers,  no 
less  than  the  great  Maeonian,  afford  in- 
numerable examples  of  chaffing,  often  of  a 
truly  rich,  imaginative,  and  altogether  Hel- 
lenic luxuriance :  but  we  must  not  allow  our 
pen  to  linger  in  these  "  shady  spaces.**  As 
to  the  Neo-Greeks,  having  lost  all  distinctive 
nationality,  they  of  course  have  not  pre- 
served anything  really  original  in  language. 
Theirs  is  a  vile  piebald  jargon,  with  Just  so 
many  traces  remaining  of  the  glorious  speech 
of  old  as  to  make  the  contemplative  more 
Iseenly  feel  its  degradation;  like  a  baker's 
oven  piled  up  of  ruin-stones,  among  which 
glances  out  here  and  there  some  broken  bit 
of  Phidian  bas-relief  put  in  upside  down. 
The  Greeks  of  Otho  say  ti  xavsi^  ?  what  dost 
thou  ? — a  phrase  which  evidently  could  by 
no  possibility  have  grown  up  indigenously 
among 'such  a  chattering,  cheating,  unprofit- 
able people.  Our  wise  old  poet,  Lord  Brooke, 
says — 


State$  have  degrees  a«  human  hotUet  have : 

Spring,  Summer,  Auiumn^  Winter — and  the  Grave  ; 

and  no  hope  seems  so  vague  and  visonary  as 
that  of  making,  by  any  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, an  exception  to  the  common 
lot,  or  of  reviving  a  dead  nationality.  What 
is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the  mass 
of  individuals  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  body 
of  a  man  is  no  less  true  of  his  mind,  and 
consequently  of  his  language,  the  completes! 
incarnation  of  his  mind.  Alas,  the  noble 
tongue  is  dead : — 

The  learned  Ghreek,  rich  in  Jit  epithete, 
Bleued  in  the  lovely  marriage  of  tweet  toords. 

The  salute  of  the  primitive  Romans,  like 
their  social  character,  their  manners,  their  in- 
stitutions, was  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
bodily  strength,  vigor,  aptitude  for  war : 
with  them  virtue  (virtus,  manhood)  was  sy- 
nonymous with  being  "frigoris  et  tamei  pa- 
tiens" — their  ideal  man  was 

Patrice  idoneue,  utilie  agrie, 
Utilia  et  bellorum  et  paeit  rebut  agendis. 

"  Salve,**  "  vale** — be  healthy,  be  strong  ! 
Surely  this  is  as  perfect  a  portrait  as  X^^'P^j 
as  Shalum.  What  a  people  that  must  have 
been,  where  virtue  signified  manliness,  and 
valor  (literally  strength)  at  the  same  time 
value  and  courage  ;  a  man's  whole  value  be- 
ing in  the  measure  of  his  valor.  These  are 
a  pair  of  convertible  terms,  whose  existence 
forms  the  best  commentary  on  the  elder 
history  of  Rome.  Was  not  the  poet  right 
when  he  cried  out  in  that  noble  rapture, 

TV*  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  eaveto  : 
Parcere  euhjectii  et  aebellare  auperbos  f 

for  true  valor,  virtue,  manliness,  consists 
quite  as  much  in  sparing  the  overthrown  as 
in  warring  down  the  proud.  A  people  with 
such  words  familiarly  in  their  mouths  could 
not  help  being  dominant.  What  a  tone  of 
frank  gravity,  of  rough  military  bluntness 
there  is  in  all  their  older  language  !  One 
man  meets  anothei^  by  whose  side  he  may 
have  stood  when  the  savage-eyed  shaggy- 
haired  Gaul  was  hurled  back  in  the  full  fury 
of  his  shrieking  onset  from  the  steady  line  <rf 
the  Legion,  and  he  says  to  his — not  friend  or 
"  bruder,"  but — fellow- citizen,  "  be  healthy,'* 
"  be  strong.**  But  observe,  as  they  declined 
from  the  "  barbata  simplicitas,"  how  their 
salutations  grew  more  and  more  ingenious  : — 
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Oeeunit  guidam,  nolvt  mihi  mmiru  lantmt, 
ArreptSqut  manu :  Quid  agii,  dulciraima  reram  t — 
SuaviUr,  Dt  DUDC  eat,  itiqwat,  tX  capjo  cmDUi  qum  tu. 

This  dvlcimnu  rervm,  somethiog  like  the 
"  my  dear  creatnres"  and  "  cliilds"  of  Con- 

greves'a  and  Furquhar'a  fop^,  is  a  shrewd 
argument  of  degeneracy  ;  a  Roman  of  the 
diij-s  of  CamilluB  who  should  have  used  a 
phrase  of  such  effeminate  turn,  would  hjive 
been  pulled  up  before  tlie  Censor  and 
swinged  for  corrupting  the  morala  of  the 
Quintes.  We  too  hear  occaiiionally,  "Oh 
you  sweet,  dear  Uttle  thing!"  but  it  \i  add 
only  to  a  baby,  ond  it  is  bat  young  ladies  of 
sixteen  who  say  it.  On  the  other  hund  the 
Quid  oifii .' — what  dost  thou  ? — is  evidenliy 
agood  deal  older  than  the  DuleUeimererum, 
and  characteristic  of  the  true  mnoners — i\t 
reot  straightforwardness  Hnd  indomituble  ac- 
tivity. "Pretty  well,  as  times  yo,"  answers 
poor  Horace,  "and  I  am  your  most  obedient ;" 
dying  to  get  rid  of  the  unmerciful  toga- 
holder.  Cu2Ho  omnia  qace  vi*  is  far  fiom 
being  a  btuily  devised  phrase  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showmg  a  man  politely  to  the  door  ; 
but  it  beiirs  strong  marlcs  (as  indeed  does 
the  very  idea  of  showing  a  mun  to  the  door 
at  all,  nay,  even  the  abstract  notion  and 
enteleohy  of  a  bort)  of  being  the  product  of 
an  advanced  civilization. 

The  Romans,  in  the  plump  days  of  Ho- 
rnec,  had  grown  to  be  a  singularly  idle, 
quidnunc,  gaping,  lounging  tribe ;  but  they 
continued  to  uttach  an  inordinate  value  to 
ktuHh,  inii!iiiiuch,  as  a  fit  of  illness  kept  them 
at  home  amid  the  gloom  and  discomfort  of 
their  miserable  lodgings,  and  deprived  them 
of  the  darling  pleasure  of  hizzaroning  away 
their  mornings  at  the  audiences  of  their  pa- 
tron, at  the  b;ith,  or  in  the  fish-market.  Thus 
the  very  efltjminacy  of  tht-ir  pre.tent  life  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  the  old  mlve,  ttule,  and 
oiIrt  ciirporeal  good  wishes,  which  had 
been  invented  as  an  expression  of  military 
coutage,  and  of  h  readiness  to  plough  or 
fight  with  equal  energy  for  the  good  of 
Rome,  to  devote  oneself  with  Decius  to  the 
Infernal  Qods,  or  sup  on  "  tuiiiips  roasted  in 
a  aabinu  farcn  :"— 


and  this  line  of  the  poet  gives  us  a  perfect 
anUcipntion  of  the  famous  dictum  of  Madame 
Du  Detfand,  who  asserted  that  nil  happiness 
nnd  misery,  all  virtue  and  vice,  -depend 
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.imply  upon  the  state  of  our  digestion.  This 
indeed  1*  more  profound  than  it  seems ;  and 
the  connection  between  "pulchreconcoquere" 
Lknd  "  nihil  timere,"  is  so  close,  delicate,  and 
mysterious,  that  the  only  aim  of  half  the 
itaphysical  and  political  treatises  that  have 
ever  been  published,  is  to  trace  the  bond 
which  unites  them.  The  French  theorem 
ust  quoted  was  promulgated  ata  time  when 
the  whole  surface  of  society,  nay,  the  very 
foundations  of  right  and  wrong  were  heaving 
snd  cracking :  and  it  was  received  with  some 
;ilarm  by  the  few.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
merry  sort  of  a  time — pleasant  but  wrong ; 
md  was  admirably  formulized  by  Madame 
Du  Uarri  (Uadame's  own  existence  being 
loihiug  else  but  an  intense  individualization 
jf  the  epoch)  in  her  "  aprej  nous  le  de- 
luge !" — a  mot  to  the  full  as  picturesque  as 
Lhe  equally    renowned  exclamation  of   Ti- 

After  the  final  extinction  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  order  in  Rome,  when  slavery  and 
conquest  went  hand  in  hand,  and  marched 
with  such  colossal  strides  over  the  prostrate 
world,  there  was  reigning  throughout  society 
precisely  the  same  selfish  levity,  the  same 
desperate  laiwez  aller,  the  same  want  of 
earnest  belief,  and  neglect  of  everj'thing  but 
momentary  pleasure  nnd  profit,  as  character- 
iud  the  state  of  Europe,  but  especially 
France,  just  befure  the  tremendous  eruption 
of  the  long-confined  volcano.  The  locomo- 
tive was  spinning  along,  sure  to  go  off  the 
rails  nt  Inst,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
keep  the  wheels  well  greased  in  the  mean- 
time. The  greatest  blessing  of  life  was  then 
"  a  good  stomach  and  a  bad  heart."  The 
Romiins,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  another 
form  of  salutation,  used  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning'  and  the  last  thing  at  night — the  last, 
too,  at  a  funeral,  as  in  those  lovely  lines  of 
Catullus  to  his  brother's  memory — 

Nunc  et  in  ajlornnm,  Frater,  ace  atque  vale  I 

being  the  sacramental  words  used  when  the 
corpse  was  burning  on  the  pile,  and  the 
mourners  circled  around  it  thrice  in  sad  pro- 
cession, crying  out  the  final  adieu.  What 
can  be  the  oiiginul  meaning  of  the  word  ? 
It  seems  we  must  wail  for  that  until  Etruria 
finds  a  Ritwhnsou ;  but  if  we  knew  its  pedi- 
gree, who  doubts  that  we  should  find  it  as 
churacterihlic  as  »alee  or  tale  f  • 

In  the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin, 
or  rather  from  the  corrupted  Latin  called 
Romanz,  we  can  see  the  same  dehcacy  of 
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thoding  ;  but  if  we  were  able  to  make  all  the 
collections  and  researches  which  tlie  full  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  subject  requires,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  write,  not  an  article,  but  an 
Encyclopaedia.  •  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  indications.  The  Genoese  in  the 
middle  ages  used  to  say  Sanita  e  guadagno 
BsHealth  and  gain :  a  phrase  combining  the 
two  elements  of  their  character  in  such  per- 
fection that  no  commentary  can  either  sim- 
plify or  condense  it.  But  the  Italians  have 
been  metamorphosed  since  the  merchant 
princes  and  the  golden  book — **  Bottom,  thou 
art  translated  !** — ^and  until  some  better 
means  than  they  have  of  late  been  trying 
shall  have  raised  them  up  again  into  men,  we 
must  content  ourselves  >vith  taking  them  as 
they  are,  and  remarking  the  Crtscete  in  son- 
tiia  of  the  priest-ridden  Neapolitan,  and  the 
"  I  am  your  slave"  of  the  libera!  Piedmontese. 
The'same  pliable,  pitiable  servility  may  be 
traced  through  moat  of  the  forms  of  the 
country,  dedications  of  books,  subscriptions 
of  letters,  and  so  forth ;  there  is  hardly  an 
idiom  which  does  not  partake  of  this  faint 
odor.  In  Come  sta  ?  Come  stale  1  we  have 
packed  together  the  nearly  opposite  tenden- 
cies which  go  to  make  up  the  main  ground- 
work of  the  Italian  character — an  extreme 
nervous  mobility,  expressed  in  the  come,  com- 
bined with  the  altogether  unprogressive  in- 
dolence of  the  state.  Surely  this  must  be  a 
nation  not  destined  for  a  sudden  re-develop- 
ment of  vitality.  And  is  not  Italy  the  land 
of  famienfe  1  To  siandy  to  be,  to  exist,  in  such 
a  region,  is  in  itself  such  a  blessing  that  life 
fleets  lazily  and  sunnily  away,  witliout  giving 
a  temptation  or  a  motive  to  more  activity 
than  is  required  for  tlie  procuring  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  iced  water  and  maccaroni. 
In  the  toil-compelling  north  such  a  phrase  as 
Come  state? — the  very  syllables  of  which 
seem  to  come  out  languidly,  as  when  one  is 
lying  half  asleep  under  the  shade  of  a  great 
patulous  beech-tree  in  a  blazing  midsummer 
noon — would  be  impossible. 

In  Spanish,  one  finds,  superadded  to  the 
.  Italian  immobility  and  passiveness,  a  certain 
smack  of  the  fine  old  Castilian  pride  and 
haughty  gravity  : — 

Don  Hermogenes.  Burnas  tardes,  Senore.«. 
\Don  Pedro.  A  la  orden  de  VS. 
Don  Antonio.  Felici3imas,amigoDon  Hermogenes. 

"  Good  late,"  instead  of  "  Good  evening,"  is 
of  the  same  stamp  with  that  other  Hispani- 
cism  of  calling  the  evening  sereno.  Vaya  con 
DioSy  Senor  Uaballero !  has  a  relish  of  strong 
self-respect  mingled  with   religiosity, — and 


the  phrase  gives  one  a  hi^h  idea  of  the  tone 
of  personal  character  which  must  anciently 
have  predominated  in  the  dominions  of  the 
catholic  kings ;  as  do  Quede  VS.  con  Dios  : 
Queremos  hacerle  a  VS,  cuantos  obsequio9 
sean  posibles : — Mi  alegre  mucho  de  ver  a 
VS.,  y  de  coi.ocerlo,  Senor  Doctor : — Beto 
!as  manos  a  V!S, : — Soy  de  VS.  The  high- 
ly elliptical  form  of  the  last  salutation  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  should  be  noted  also, 
that  the  Spaniard,  with  all  his  religion,  does 
not  place  the  religious  idea  first,  as  the  Orien- 
tal does,  but  says  Vaya  con  Dios  !  He  is 
not  of  the  mind  of  honest  Dogberry — "  and 
put  God  first,  for  God  forbid  but  God  should 
go  before  such  rascals."  In  "  May  you  live 
muchos  anos,^*  or  a  thousand  years,  however, 
one  plainly  perceives  traces  of  the  Moor. 
An  Englishman  would  never  be  able  to  con- 
qlier  so  far  his  inracinated  dread  of  what  he 
in  his  ultra- poetical  slang  calls  humbug  and 
flummery,  as  to  use  so  hyperbolical  a  formula. 
Life,  too — mere  life  in  the  abstract — is  much 
less  desirable  under  our  cloudy  skies  and 
among  our  easterly  winds  than  in  Spain ;  for 
which  reason  the  wish  for  long  life  could  never 
among  us  be  a  common  greeting.  We  reserve 
it  for  solemn  occasions,  as  Long  live  the  Queen ! 
Above  all,  note  the  **  VS.  so  prodigally 
used.  Does  not  the  very  exaggeration  of 
this  contraction — a  contraction  which  must 
have  been  gradual,  and  each  step  dictated 
by  the  wish  to  save  time — indicate  the  proud 
politeness  of  **  your  Don,"  who  would  have 
a  hundred  times  a  day  to  "brook  the  stab" 
if  he  omitted  "  phrase  of  courtesy."  And  if 
this  process  took  place  where  time  is  of  so 
little  value — a  fact  proved  no  less  clearly  by 
the  language — above  all  othei-s  fertile  in  big, 
rumbling,  rolling,  long-tailed  words — than  by 
their  siestas,  guitar-strumming,  and  intermin- 
able screeching  of  romances — what  must 
have  been  the  frequency  of  call  that  finally 
screwed  Vuestra  Mercedes  into  Ustedes 
(spoken)  and  VS.  (written)  ? 

Comment  vous  portez-vous  ?  Most  readily 
do  we  acknowledge  the  flood  of  light  which 
has  been  thrown  on  French  phrases*  by  M. 


*  M.  Tarver  8  work  is  really  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  Dictionary  shelf— the  inut«t  important  ebelf  in 
every  man's  library.  7'be  nice  skill  with  which  he 
ban  compared  and  contrasted  the  phrases  of  the  two 
most  innuential  of  modem  tongues  can  hardly  be 
over-praised.  Such  a  book  might  well  deserve  a 
distinct  notice;  but  we  are  happy  to  take  this 
opportunity,  meantime,  of  saying  that  one  of  the 
volames  has  now  been  in  constant  use  with  us  for  five 
years,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  another 
recent  one  of  its  class  which  we  have  found  more 
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Tarver — but  every  syllable  of  this  deserves 
to  be  studied  by  a  Bopp  or  a  Grimm  for  half 
a  cannister  of  Canasttsr  at  least,  that  all  the 
profound  essence — quinta  pars  nectaris — may 
be  completely  extracted  and  distilled  out  of 
it  ad  residuum^  by  the  bee-like  acumen  of 
some  linguistic  Berzelius^  or  philological 
Scheele.  This  little  phrase  of  three  words 
(for  the  v(m9  being  repeated  only  counts  for 
one)  contains  the  very  soul  of  the  French 
character,  their  manners,  their  history ;  and 
•  not  only  gives  the  portrait  of  their  Past,  but 
helps  us  to  an  almost  infallible  prognostica- 
tion of  their  P'uture.  Qualitas  is  monstrously 
developed  in  proportion  to  quidditas.  How 
is  the  formula,  not  what.  He  busies  himself 
mainly  with  the  shapes  and  shows  of  things ; 
and  therefore  comment  is  the  prominent  and 
leading  stroke  in  that  involuntary  photograph 
^  which  he  strikes  off  fifty  times  a  day.  Then 
the  portez-cous.  How  do  you  carry  your- 
self ?  Outside,  externally,  superficial  ginger- 
bread work  in  every  letter  of  it.  An  impres-- 
sionable,  eager,  restless,  vivacious  manner  of 
man,  always  ready  to  make  love — and  a  droll 
sort  of  love  it  is  nowadays— or  to  cock  his 
cap  over  his  eyes,  and  "mourir  pour  la 
patrie  ;'*  doing  trivial  things  in  a  solemn  way 
and  solemn  things  in  a  trivial  one ;  a  tigre- 
singcy  as  he  was  called  by  the  vates  who 
knew  him  best,  and  now  and  then  a  singe' 
tigre,  Sterne's  old  story  of  the  little  barber 
proposing  to  "immergo  the  wig  in  the  ocean," 
will  be  true  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A 
vaporing,  acting,  aggressive,  demonstrative 
people,  on  whom  little  things  and  great  make 
an  e(iu;illy  strong  and  equally  fugitive  im- 
pression ;  jesting  commonly  at  everything 
except  trifles,  and  never  more  irresistably 
comic  than  when  trying  with  all  their 
might  to  be  serious — for  instance,  play- 
ing at  constitution-making — a  spectacle  that 
reminds  one  of  a  party  of  little  £mmies  and 
Carries  playing  ai  companies.  In  this  Com- 
ment  cons  portez-vous  1  one  sees  the  theatri- 
cal character  in  perfection,  the  instant  iden- 
tification  of  the  person  speaking  with  the  per- 
son spoken  to,  which  is  the  definition  of  thea- 
tricality. The  whole  language  how  like  the 
people !  Every  phrase  composed  of  a  heap 
of  minute  particles,  y,  ne,  ga,  and  so  forth, 

useful.  The  idea  was  happy,  and  the  execution  has 
been  most  laudably  careful.  We  have  been  infinitely 
obliged  to  it  in  reading  the  lighter  French  literature 
of  this  day — so  full  of  vocables  fresh  from  the  mint 
of  camp  or  guinguettCf  and  lively  audacious  turns, 
^vavra  (fuveTOKfiv,  undreamt  of  by  "  the  forty" — 
which  would  have  puzzled  Voltaire  as  much  as 
Johnson. 


just  as  the  French  mind  is  a  heap  of  flatter- 
ing odds  and  ends,  ail  alive  and  dancing — all 
AerfW,  to  use  their  own  admirable  word — 
yet  the  result  an  inimitable  medium,  not  for 
poetry  or  eloquence,  nor  lofty  reasoning,  but 
for  chai — which  they  are  the  only  people  to 
render  neither  bald  nor  disjointed.  Latin, 
with  all  the  Roman  flowingness  and  music 
taken  out  of  it,  snipped,  and  nipped,  and 
clipped,  like  a  Versailles  yew-tree.  Think 
of  French  being  precisely — as  far  as  elemen- 
tary structure  and  origin  are  concerned — the 
same  tongue  as  Italian,  and  then  calculate 
what  must,  be  the  difference  of  idiosyncrasy 
from  one  and  the  same  plastic  substance  tx) 
have  produced  two  such  fabrics.  The  effect 
is  far  more  astonishing  than  if  the  two  had 
had  quite  independent  sources,  and  is  truly 
an  overwhelming  proof  of  the  power  of  na- 
tional character  to  give  its  own  form  and 
pressure  to  language,  just  as  the  larva  of  the 
insect  lends  its  shape  to  the  silky  envelop.  It 
is  the  same  as  to  the  pronunciation ;  wher^ 
we  find  the  process  begun  by  cutting  off  all 
the  ends — the  inflections — of  the  grand  im- 
perial words,  carried  still  farther,  as  far,  in- 
deed, as  it  will  go,  and  all  so  completely 

Disimmberedf  maimed^  haeked,  renf^  and  torn, 

as  nearly  to  have  driven  the  Acadomie  frantic» 
and  to  have  extorted  from  unhappy  Charles 
Nodier  those  plaintive  lamentations  which  we 
may  peruse  with  much  profit  in  the  "Essai 
sur  la  Linguistique" — one  of  the  cleverest 
small  books  of  its  age.  For  instance,  let  us 
compare  the  words  Pacem,  Salutem,  et  Fra^ 
ternitfttem — pronounced  not  after  the  abomin- 
able English  guise,  which  Milton  justly  calls^ 
**as  ill-hearing  as  law-French."  but  with  th* 
true  broad  Trasteverine  sound  of  the  vowels 
— fine,  rolling,  organ-like  vocables,  with  a 
smack  of  the  old  Roman  majesty  in  their 
very  intonation — compare  them,  we  say,  with 
pe,  salii,  e  fraternite. 

Comment  ga  va-t-ill     How  that  goes  it? 
Even  here  we  have  not  been  able  in  our 
literal  translation  to  give  any  account  of  the 
miserable  unfortunate  /  stuck  in,  euphonia 
gratia,  between  the  verb  and  the  second  no* 
minative  :  and  what  a  truly  Gallic  flippancy 
in  the  ga !    The  old  Middle- Affe  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  bears  a  general  character,  of 
uniformity    and    strong    religious    feelmg. 
"  Adieu,  vous   die,  messure   Gauvain,   mon 
chier  et  doulx  ami !"  as  we  have  it  in  Midui 
TEnchanteur.  All  such  "  skipping  measures,"    v 
such    fantastical  off-h&nd  quaintnesses  and 
familiarities  as  Comment  gava-t-ill — Portez- 
vaui  ?  and  the  like,  could  have  had  no  ex- 
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istence  in  those  times;  they  would  have 
been  as  discordant  with  their  serious,  simple 
tone,  as*  London  slang  with  a  tournament. 
And  here  we  may  remark  that  slang — a  word 
of  wide  meaning,  including  all  the  ideas  and 
expressions  that  spring  from  the  notion  of 
knowingness — slang,  we  say,  could  in  no  wise 
have  existed  at  a  period  of  Faith,  of  pure 
child-like  trust  in  matters  of  knowledge,  of 
state,  and  of  religion.  With  slang  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  confound  humors,  which  are 
quite  a  different  thing — as  different  as  Cor- 
poral Nym  from  Sam  Weller,  or  Bobadil 
from  the  Game  Chicken.  The  modern  Gas- 
cons, in  their  patois,  which  has  retained  much 
more  resemblance  to  Latin  than  we  see  in 
"Frenshe  of  Paris" — being,  indeed,  nearly 
pure  iangue  d*oc — say  Coumo  vasl — and 
herein  we  may  plainly  mark  the  difference 
between  the  more  indolent  and  sensuous 
Southern  and  the  eager,  mocking,  trivial 
Parisian.  Indolent — for  observe  how  the 
subject  of  the  phrase  is  altogether  suppress- 
ed, while  we  have  none  of  the  jags  and  tags 
of  language  that  dangle  about  its  classical 
edition  ;  for  though  Coumo  vas  and  Comment 
^  va-t'il  are  much  alike  as  far  as  the  funda- 
mentals are  concerned,  the  former  consists  of 
only  two  words  while  the  latter  contains  five, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  little  insignifi- 
cant particles,  not  at  all  nece  sary  for  the 
intelligibleness  of  the  proposition.  The  Gas- 
con, then,  is  evidently  a  more  easy-going  sort 
of  a  person,  and  does  not  give  liimself  the 
trouble  to  waste  good  breath.  He  is  of  the 
mind  of  the  noble  wit  who  exchiimed  against 
the  absurdity  of  a  man's  muddling  away  his 
income  in  paying  bills.  It  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear odd  that,  in  a  nation  which  has  so  long 
ceased  to  possess  any  claim  to  the  title  of 
religious,  the  formula  adieu  should  have  kept 
its  tooting.  We  must  allow  for  the  impres- 
sion bequeathed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  an  impression  likely  to  remain  more 
durable  on  manners  than  on  sentiments. 
This,  and  the  convenience  of  the  phrase 
itself,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  changing 
— for  nothing  is  at  bottom  so  immutable  as 
language,  apparently  the  most  frail  and 
chameleon-like  of  things — have  contributed 
to  maintain  "  adieu,'*  and  probably  it  will  last 
when  Notre  Dame  is  a  play-house. 

Madame  de  Stael  stole  and  popularized  J. 
P.  Richter's  saying,  that  to  the  German  was 
reserved  the  empire  of  the  air — an  acute  and 
beautiful  judgment,  corroborated  not  only  by 
the  vague  and  phantasmagoric  character  of 
German  literature,  and  particularly  poetry, 
when  she  was  manufacturing  her  "  De  TAlle- . 


magne,"  but  even  more  powerfully  perhaps 
by  the  tone  of  German  metaphysics,  and  by 
the  Germiw  supremacy  in  music.     As  for 
personal  practical  activity,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  for  taking,  in  short,  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  the  German  makes  but  an  indifferent 
chulo  :  and  the  bull  will  have  him  over  bis    * 
head   in   a   moment,   thereby   producing   a 
fundon  of  no  unedifying  kind  at  his  expense. 
His  ordinary  salutation,  when  he  meets  you 
in  the  morning,  sauntering  along  the  Kartoffel- 
gasse  or  the  Amalienstrasse,  as  the  case  may    . 
be,  is  Wie  geht's  ?  How  goes  it  ?     Not,  How 
do  you  get  on  ?    but  it — things  in  general — 
a  pure  abstraction,  a  reines  Vcmunftwesen, 
quite  independent  of  himself  or  you,  express- 
ed by  es — a  -  word  of  the   most  unseizable 
meaning  and  in  its  most  unseizable  form.    It 
is  that  mysterious  abstract  t^  that  ideal  of 
nonentity,  which  is  to  get  on,  but  whether, 
or  how  7     Let  the  Sphynx  answer.     It  is  es 
which  is  to  go;  we  "  humans  are  but  mere 
playthmgs  in  the  hand  of  an  uncontrollable 
Destiny ;  feathers,  down-particles,  gossamers 
driven  onward  by  the  resistless  roaring  whirl- 
wind of  ANAFKH.     If  we  think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  ideal  vagueness  of  this  chaotic 
particle,  our  brain  begins  to  "  turn  o*  the  toe 
like  a  parish  top ;"  we  dare  not  pursue  it 
into  the  unfathomable  void  of  breathless  in- 
terlunar  space.     This  touches  us  nearly,  the 
German  element  being  so  mingled  in  our  own 
character ;  but  we  shall  presently  see  how 
of  this  element  we  have  taken  only  so  much 
as  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  our  nature — 
80  Uke  and  yet  so  unlike  that  of  our  Saxon 
forefathers.     Again,  in  Wie  gehCs  1  there  is 
a  stronge  tinge  of  bimple  cordiality,  perfectly 
in    accordance    with    the    friendly,    homely, 
familiar  life  of  the  Germans  of  all  classes : 
among  whom — we  speak  of  ihtm  as  in  the 
anti-reform  ages — }  ou  could  find  surprisingly 
little  difference  in  accent,  idii)ni,  or  turn  of 
thinking  between  the  Piince  of  Saxe-Pum- 
pernickelhausen  and   his  Serene  Highness's 
postilion.      In    this   brief  Wie   geht's?   the 
whole  tournure  seems  to  breuihe  a  comfort- 
able,  easy-going,   good-natured   spirit,   the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  puppet-show  cuurt 
and   lazy    bourgeoisie   of  a   queer,   quaint, 
sleepy,  Lilliputian  city  of  old  amiable  Deutsch- 
land.     The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
parting  words  of  "our  fat  friend"   in   the 
plum-colored  inexpressibles  and  apple-green 
coat,  with  the  somewhat  frowzy  cap  on  his 
head,  the  plethoric  bloated  umbrella  in  his 
hand ;  for  on  the  Amalienstrasse,  from  morn 
till  dewy  eve,  in  all  weathers,  rain  or  shine, 
summer  or  winter, — 
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•*  Umbrellas  pass  of  every  shade  of  green, 
And  now  and  then  a  crimson  one  is  seen — 
Like  an  umbrella  ripened*^ — 

and  above  all,  with  the  horn  »pitz  of  his  pipe 
,  depending  from  his  rather  pallid,  flabby,  and 
soapless,  but  still  honest  and  hearty  counte- 
nance. Lehen  Sie  wohl!  he  ejaculates — 
lifting  the  cotton-velvet  bonnet,  which  he  is 
sedulous  not  to  replace  till  he  is  well  down 
the  Amalienstrasse,  or  fairly  round  the  cor- 
ner. "Live  well;'' — for  the  worthy  man's 
existence  is  nearly  animal,  as  far  as  external 
matters  go;  though  Heaven  knows  what 
dream-images,  what  abortive  births  of  theo- 
ries, political,  religious,  social,  socio-politico- 
religious,  or  religio-socio- political,  flit  "as 
thick  as  motes  that  people  the  sunbeam"  in 
the  wreathing  smoke  ever  up-curling  from 
that  unextinguished  Baku- fire,  that  vestal 
altar  of  a  pipe — that  corded  cane  with  the 
picture  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  Martin  Luther, 
Old  Fritz,  Jennv  Lind,  Archduke  John,  Herr 
Blum,  or  Ban  Jellachich  on  its  China  bowl. 
Very  charming  also  are  the  little  snatches  of 
old-world  pedantry  which  may  be  perceived 
in  German  ways  and  words ; — the  tivats  and 
pereats  of  University  enthusiasm — the  Latin- 
ized form  retained  in  so  many  names  of  men 
and  things,  as  "  der  heilige  Petrus,"  "  der 
Idealismus,"  and  also  in  the  multitude  of 
mere  patronymics  that  have  about  them  a 
delightful  perfume  of  antique  simplicity,  as 
Boccius,  Lepsius,  Avenarius,  and  scores  of 
others.  These  latter  are  probably  nothing 
more  than  relics  of  those  days  when  High 
Dutch  Philologists — grim,  solemn  words, 
which  Mr.  Clowes's  compositors  ought  to 
set  up  in  thick,  black,  erudite-looking  small 
capitals — wrote  only  in  what  passed  for 
Latin,  and  found  it  necessary  to  their  dignity 
either  to  translate  their  plain  hereditary 
names  in  whole,  or  at  least  to  give  them  a 
sounding  and  declinable  Greek  or  Latin  ter- 
mination ;  thus  we  have  Neumann  transmog- 
rified into  Neander,  Schwarzerz  into  Melanc- 
thon,  while  Schweighauser — the  terror  of  the 
upper  classes  in  English  public  schools,  who 
are  reading  Greek  play — is  less  audaciously 
doctored  into  Schweighauscrus,  "  illustrissi- 
mus  ille  noster,  et  mirifico  acumine  plan^ 
praeditus."  Among  what  other  European 
people  but  the  Germans  could  the  wish  -  so 
mnocently  humane — guten  appelit !  form  part 
of  the  ordinary  small  change  of  common  con- 
versation ?  And  what  country,  we  may  add, 
stands  in  like  need  of  sucb  a  pious  prologue 
to  the  Speise-saal,  with  the  view  of  Constan- 
inople  p&inted  in  glaring  distemper  on  its 


walls?  For  who  can  have  forgotten  Sir 
Frances  Head's  neat  definition  of  High  Dut  .a 
cookery :  "  whatever  is  not  sour  is  g.  easy, 
and  whatever  is  not  greasy  is  sure  to  be  sour  f" 
We  should  not  omit  that,  after  you  have 
**  greatly  daring  dined,"  the  kind  native  has 
an  .epilogue  formula  equally  rej^ular  and 
suitable.     It  is  "  Good  digestion !' 

Th^  authentic  Low  Dutch  salutation  is 
Hoe  vaart^s^e? — How  fare  you? — which 
well  enough  typifies  the  trading,  voyaging 
character  of  your  "swag-bellied  Hollander, 
together  with  his  practical,  unromantic,  bn* 
siness-like  nature,  devoid  of  every  touch  of 
sentiment.  He  has  no  poetry  of  his  own — 
though  Southey  thought  otherwise  after  they 
translated  some  of  his — little  literature,  save 
awful  little  punchy  tomes  of  Jus  Civile,  or 
still  more  awful  volumes  of  painful  commen- 
tating and  logic-chopping ;  the  light  of  ima- 
gination can  hardly  penetrate  his  misty, 
foggy  atmosphere,  unless  indeed  on  canvass, 
when  it  does  stream  gloriously  through  the 
"  golden  sherry  and  water"  of  Cuyp  or  the 
spray-laden  breezes  of  Backhuysen.  "  How 
travel  ye  ?"  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  manners  and  history  of  sturdy  old  Hol- 
land, redolent  of  spices  from  far  Indian  isles 
— "from  Ternate  and  Tydore" — like  a  soft 
fragrant  land-wind  breathing  from  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  stealing  over  the  sense  of  the 
weary  mariner  as  he  is  beating  up  with 
weather-whitened  bark  and  thin  sere  sails 
against  the  monsoon  in  those  half-fabulous 
seas.  It  is,  we  say,  as  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  Dutch  manners  and  history,  as  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  such  a  phrase 
as  Hoe  vaart-oe'i  to  have  been  generated 
among  the  Hollander's  cater-cousins,  the 
Germans — a  stationary,  home-keeping  gene- 
ration— whose  only  fleets  will  contmue  to 
navigate  between  the  promontories  of  Cloud- 
land. 

In  Sweden,  besides  the  universal  formula 
Gud  day,  which  requires  no  explanation^ 
they  say  Har  mar  ni  ? — literally.  How  can 
you  ? — that  is.  Are  you  strong  and  vigorous  ? 
— "  More  power  to  your  elbow" — only  with- 
out the  wild  fantastic  quaintness  which  reigns 
in  that  truly  Milesian  God  speed  you.  Gad 
sei  lav !  they  also  cry=»God  be  praised — and 
for  their  parting  Far-wall — which  is  also 
good  Dutch  and  good  English — while  the 
Danes  use  lev-veU^lioe  well,  which  predicates 
justly  for  the  latter  a  more  stay-at-home 
spirit  than  prevails  in  the  neighboring  sec- 
tion of  Scandinavia. 

The  English  nation  being  incontestably  the 
first  on  earth,  and  composed  (which  indeed 
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is  the  cause  of  its  supremacy)  *'  of  every 
c  eature's  best,"  of  the  finer  and  nobler  es- 
senc  8  of  all  other  races  of  mankind,  we  must 
expect  to  find  a  rare  richness  and  variety  of 
phrase  in  this  matter.  The  Englishman 
**  has  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and 
stolen  the  scraps  ;"  his  dialect  is  *'  the  alms- 
basket  of  wit,"  and  makes  up  in  eclecticism, 
vigor,  and  abundance  far  more  than  it"  loses 
in  apparent  originality.  We  say  apparent, 
because  in  reality  no  tongue  was  ever  so  in- 
dividual as  English : — though  the  rough  ma- 
terials are  borrowed  from  a  hundred  sources, 
yet  such  is  the  assimilative  or  digestive  en- 
ergy, that  the  most  discordant  aliments  are 
Its  immediately  identified  with  its  own  inde- 
pendent existence,  as  the  beef-steak  which 
yesterday  gave  roundness  to  the  hinder  sym- 
metry of  a  prize  ox  becomes  lo-niorrow  part 
and  parcel  of  the  proper  substance — the  ich 
—of  the  Yorkshire  farmer.  In  truth,  the 
very  caprices  of  our  idiom,  orthography,  and 
pronunciation,  which  make  foreigners  "  .stare 
and   gasp,"  are   but  so  many  proofs  of  the 

?erfection  and  »  ompleteness  of  our  langunge. 
t  is  the  noble  secular  oak  whose  bark  is 
rugged  and  furrowed  with  a  thousand  ex- 
crescences, and  whose  Hmbs  are  contorted 
into  fantastic  curves  and  angles;  but  it  is 
from  the  oak  that  we  hew  out  the  knees  of 
mighty  victories  and  Agamemnons,  while  the 
village  child  sends  the  smooth  and  regular 
dandelion  swimming  down  a  rivulet  to  perish 
in  two  inches  of  water,  it,  we  say,  is  the 
degree  to  which  caprices  and  peculiar  idioms, 
grammatical  exceptions,  &c.,  are  seen  in  any 
given  tongue  that  forms  the  best  measure 
and  scale  of  its  worth  and  beauty :  in  Greek 
these  eccentricities  are  infinitely  more  nume- 
rous than  in  Latin ;  in  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish,  than  in  Irish  or  Tongatabooze. 

We  may  search  through  the  whole  map 
from  Archangel  to  Van  Diemen's  Land — we 
may  follow  the  history  of  human  speech  from 
Adams  first  aleph,  beth,  ab,  to  the  last 
number  of  the  "  Fonetic  Nuz," — for  it  is 
now  dead — we  may  decipher  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  and  learn  to  be  as  fluent  in  Zend 
as  Borrow  can  patter  Zincali ;  but  fit  will  be 
impossible  to  find  anything  finer,  deeper, 
than  John  BulFs  How  are  you  7  and  How  do 
you  do?  They  are  the  Calpe  and  Abyla  of 
salutation.  The  How  do  you  do?  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  Trafalgar,  Waterloo, 
Steam-engine,  Railway,  Exeter  Hall,  Times 
Newspaper,  Punch  itself;  and  if  Thomson 
had  known  what  he  was  about,  he,  hving  be- 
fore the  abolition  of  the  Navioration  Laws 
and  the  Colonies  was  dreamt  of,  would  un- 


questionably have  made  "  How  do  you  do  ? 
the  chorus  or  burthen  of  Ride  Britannia.  To 
do !  Surely  this  contains  the  whole  essence 
of  productive  existence,  national  or  individual. 
To  do !  It  is,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
the  theorick  and  practick,  the  whole  coqtez- 
ture  of  life.  And  this  doing  is  so  universal 
among  us,  it  is  such  a  completely  recognized 
and  accepted  fact,  that  we  do  not  ask  a  man» 
as  the  dreaming,  pipe-compeUing,  beer-be- 
mused Oermans  do,  "teas  machst  du?" — 
what  dost  thou  ?  but  only  how  you  do  it  ? 
Do  you  must ;  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  The  only  thing  is  to  know  how  you  do 
it.  Again,  let  us  think  for  a  moment  upon 
the  value  and  extent  of  the  sister- phrase, 
"  How  are  you  ?"  Observe  the  wonderful 
practicality  of  it,  so  closely  united  with  the 
widest  universality.  It  comes  to  the  point 
at  once,  straight  as  a  dart ;  and  yet,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  follow  it  out  a  little, 
whither  does  it  not  lead  you  ?  "  How  are 
you  ?"  in  indeed  the  question.  All  knowledge 
and  science,  all  reason,  thought,  imagination, 
is  nothing  else  but  the  effort  of  the  blinded 
Cyclops  feeling  about  the  walls  of  his  cavern  : 
all  merely  a  struggling  to  find  out  this  and  no 
other  thing,  namely,  how  we  are.  Perhaps, 
when  a  few  more  hundred  years  have  earned 
us  a  few  steps  farther  onward  toward  pure  in- 
telligence, men  will  cast  aside  their  lumbering 
tools  of  dialects — their  syllogisms,  their  illus- 
trations, their  definitions,  the  rubbish  of  the 
schools,  the  ''  rags  and  tatters,"  as  Milton 
calls  them,  "dropped  from  the  overworn 
shoulders  of  Time,  * — and  formulize  all  their 
inquiries,  metaphysical,  political,  physiologi- 
cal, in  this  one  comprehensive  question — 
*'  How  are  we  ?" — Happy  if  the  advance  of 
knowledge  in  that  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth 
century  shall  enable  its  Brougham  or  Whe- 
well  to  answer,  "  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you." 
A  man  were  owl-blind,  we  think,  who  in 
the  "  Hoo's  a'  wi'  ye  ?"  of  the  kindly  Scot 
could  not  perceive  the  mixture  of  national 
pawkiness  with  hospitable  cordiality.  One 
sees  in  the  mind's  eye  the  canny  chield,  who 
would  invite  you  to  dinner  three  days  in  the 
week,  but  who  would  look  twice  at  your  bill 
before  he  discounted  it.  Just  as  complete  is 
the  Irish  peasant's  "  Long  life  to  your  Honor 
— may  you  make  your  bed  in  glory  !"  where- 
in is  plainly  reflected  the  violent  and  exag- 
gerated enthusiasm  of  the  inborn  character 
— the  common  phrases  of  their  everyday  life 
being  a  better  warrant  of  their  Oriental  ori- 
gin than  any  Ogham  chronicles,  or  (Bgri 
somnia  of  their  addle-pated  Vallanceys.  In 
this  Uttle  phrase  we  find  engrossed,  so  that 
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he  who  runs  may  read,  the  very  essence  of 
a  people  endowed  with  a  peculiar  vivacity 
and  impressiouableness  of  feeling,  and  which 
has  been  long  modified  by  a  religion  address- 
ing itself  rather  to  the  senses  and  fancy  than 
to  the  reason.  But  this  is  not  the  Lime  for 
being  hard  upon  the  Pope. 

"  Good  bye,"  though  radically  the  same 
thiftg  as  "  God  be  with  ye,"  is  yet  become 
widely  different  in  its  modern  effect  and  mean- 
ing.  It  has  followed  the  general  fate  of  hu- 
man things,  or,  as  the  temporis  acti  men 
would  pathetically  lament — 

The  beautiful  has  vanished  and  returns  not — 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion ; 

for  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  forms 
of  salutation  were  originally  prayers,  and  in 
most  cases  bear  very  markedly  the  precatory 
structure  of  expression  :  but,  as  time  ad- 
vances, this  inevitably  gives  way  to  the  mere 
enunciation  of  a  wish,  even  when  the  ancient 
form  of  words  has  been  retamed.  In  short, 
it  is  we  fear  true  that  human  nature  goes  on 
constantly  secularizing.  Chaucer's  Host  ac- 
cuses the  Persoune  of  being  a  Lollard — i.  e. 
hereticus  comburendus — simply  because  the 
good  man  reproves  him  for  "  shotting  his  dis- 
course :"  "  whateileth  the  man  so  sinfully  to 
swere  ?"  says  the  worthy  priest,  to  the  great 
wrath  of  Harry  Baily.  If  we  compare  this 
touch  of  Father  Geoffrey  with  that  dictum 
of  Mrs.  Adams  in  Joseph  Andrews,  which 
asserts  that  Scripture  out  of  church  is  wicked 
and  blasphemous,  we  shall,  alas !  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  gradual  working  of  civilization 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Those  nations  which,  from  circumstances 
of  position,  government,  or  whatever  else, 
have  continued  stationary  and  un progressive, 
will  be  found  to  have  retained  the  pure  an- 
cient prayer  form — as  is  proved  by  the  abun- 
dant addresses  to  Allah  throughout  the  East, 
the  incessant  invocations  of  the  Virgin  or  the 
Saints  among  people  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  churches;  whereas  we  "smarter" 
Protestants,  if  we  investigate  the  particular 
shade  of  meaning  attached  by  ourselves  to 
"  God  bless  you,"  "  Adieu,"  "  Good  bye," 
&c.f  must  acknowledge  that,  though  the  lita- 
nic  form  has  been  retained,  yet  the  idea  meant 
to  be  conveyed  has  become  altogether  a  mere 
matter  of  pure  ffood  wishes — the  religious 
ntiance  imperceptible  ;  so  that  the  phrase  is 
now  little  more  than  the  "  most  obedient  hum- 
ble servant"  at  the  bottom  of  a  dunning  letter, 
the  Quaker's  "  friend,'*  or  the  "  distingubhed 
consideration"  wherewith  Viscount  Palmer- 


ston  winds  up  a  dispatch  to  Count  Nessel- 
rode.  But  if  we  are  justified  in  our  fears 
that  the  human  race  may  be  growing  less 
religious  for  good,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that 
it  is  far  less  fanatical  in  the  persecuting  line. 
Therefore,  when  a  jolly  helmsman  showers 
certain  flagrant  anti-benedictions  upon  you 
for  not  getting  out  of  his  way,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  take  his  sulphurous  words  aupied 
de  la  lettre,  or  to  suppose  that  he  would  reisdly 
feel  any  satisfaction  in  seeing  you  simmering, 
as  Heinrich  Heyne  so  pleasantly  fancies, "  on 
the  infernal  hob,  with  a  little  imp  perpetually 
poking  the  fire  under  your  pipkin."  What 
IS  sauce  for  goose  is  decidedly  sauce  for  gan- 
der ;  and,  consequently,  if  we  only  observe 
with  a  measured  regret  that  Ghod  bye  has 
now  become  a  mere  expression  of  secular 
well-wishing,  a  synonyme  oi portez  vousbien, 
then  omne  quod  exit  in — eyes  should  be  con- 
sidered with  a  somewhat  softened  repre- 
hension. 

The  change,  so  well  marked  in  the  phrase 
we  have  been  considering,  by  the  gradual 
corruption  of  God  into  Good,  must  have  be- 
gun very  early,  as  in  the  old  greeting.  Give 
ye  good  den,  the  same  word  is  entirely  sup- 
pressed, the  original  sense  being,  "  May  God 
mve  ye  good  even."  Dr.  Johnson  said  one 
day  at  the  club,  that  he  thought  "the  time 
would  come  when  men  would  grow  weary 
of  preparation,  introduction,  and  connection, 
in  writing,  and  would  come  to  treat  all  sub- 
jects apophthegmatically,"  so  tliat  books 
would  resemble  Bacon's  fragments :  and  this 
most  desirable  brevity  seems  to  have  been 
more  nearly  attained  by  the  English  than  by 
any  other  nation  on  earth  ;  for  we  are  not 
contented  with  suppressing  half  the  letters 
of  our  syllables,  and  half  the  syllables  of  our 
words,  but  we  are  gradually  abolishing  half 
the  words  of  our  sentences ;  so  that,  if  we  go 
on  as  we  have  begun,  our  language  will  m 
time  become,  not  merely  the  mode  of  speech, 
par  excellence,  for  saying  "  Many  things  in 
few  words,"  but  a  kind  of  stenology,  or  alge- 
braical condensation  of  thought,  a  pemmican 
of  ideas.  To  this  consummation  have  already 
approached  among  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
little  children — for  many  solid  and  perma- 
nent changes  of  language  originate  in  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings — the  formula 
having  become  contracted,  throughout  the 
nurseries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  into  "  bye, 
bye,!" — and,  on  the  other  hand,  among  our 
scrip-men  and  stock-brokers,  who  are  report- 
ed to  bid  each  other  farewell,  when  doir^  is 
over  for  the  day,  in  the  short,  pastoral,  and 
eaphonious  ejaculation  "  ta-ta !" 
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The  polite  old  salutation  of  these  realms 
appears  to  have  been  ffenerally,  "  Save  you. 
Sir !"  which  bears  marks,  in  the  evident  sup- 
pression of  the  word  "God,"  of  having  been 
primarily  of  the  true  precatory  form,  which 
had  gradually  merged — probably  under  the 
influence  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century — into  the 
mere  votal  or  wishing  state  :  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  our  present  universal  "  how  do 
you?"  is  of  Plantagenet  standing — a  fact 
which  proves  that  the  nation  early  arrived 
at  that  pitch  of  energy  and  mental  vigor 
which  placed  it  in  the  van  and  forepost  of 
civilization. 

Mr.  Dickens  remarks  that  the  sign  vocal 
in  America  for  starting  a  coach,  steamer, 
railway- train,  <fec.,  is,  "  Go  a-head  !"  whereas 
among  us,  on  like  occasions,  the  ritual  form 
is,  '*  All  right !" — and  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
these  two  expressions  form  a  perfect  embod- 
iment of  the  respective  moods  of  the  na- 
tions. This  is  true ;  the  phrases  are  vivid 
miniatures  of  the  individuals  John  Bull  and 
Uncle  Sam ;  and  we  hope  yet  again  to  see 
the  day  when  we  might  even  adopt  "  All 
right"  for  the  motto  of  our  political  or  cor- 
porate escutcheon,  with  as  much  propriety 
as  the  Yankee  Heralds'  College  (if  they  had 
one)  mi<rht  at  this  moment  inscribe  "  Go 
a-head !'  beneath  that  fast  fowl,  the  annexing 
and  squinting  Eagle — with  its  one  eye  on 
Cuba,  and  the  other  on  Quebec. 

The  Slavonic  race  appears  to  have  always 
been  deficient  in  originality.  It  resembles 
the  yellow  branch  of  the  great  Man-Tree — 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  so  forth — in  its  sub- 
missiveness,  governableness,  and  extraordi- 
nary tendency  to  imitation  ;  producing  no- 
thing of  itself,  but  aping  the  creeds,  the  arts, 
the  fashions,  and  what  sages  call  the  civiliza- 
tion of  other  peoples,  with  peculiar  facility. 
It  is  wanting  in  what  Burns  calls  "  the  stalk 
of  carle-hemp  in  man."  Hastily  imbibing 
the  Christian  religion  from  emasculated  Con- 
stantinople, the  main  branch  of  this  unsolid 
but  lively  and  attractive  race  soon  surpassed 
their  models  in  cumbrous  superstition  and 
barbarous  childishness  of  ceremonial,  and 
gave  an  example,  during  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  of  almost  brutish  submission  to  their 
Mongol  invaders.  Their  ordinary  salutation 
— "  mir"===peare — was  taken  directly  and 
without  change  from  the  Biblical  shalum — 
Malem— or  salaam! — and  the  more  modern 
greeting,  still  used  throughout  the  whole  vast 
extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  "zdrastvui" 
■»Be  well !  It  is  needless  to  go  into  proofs 
that  a   people    contented   with   such   very 


vague  and  uncharacteristic  salutations  as 
these  could  not  be  a  creative  people;  but 
history  plainly  shows  that  all  they  ever  had 
of  valuable  in  their  institutions,  their  litera- 
ture, and  their  social  existence,  has  been  bor- 
rowed or  imported — in  ancient  times  from 
Byzantium,  more  recently  from  Germany, 
France,  or  England. 

The  old  Slavonic  writings  are  filled  with 
indications  of  a  very  all-pervading  religious 
feeling,   often   of  course   degenerating  into 
ultra-credulous  bigotry ;  of  a  profound  senti- 
ment of  loyalty,  sometimes  falling  into  slavish- 
ness ;  and  of  a  strong  taste  for  show  and 
splendor,  corrupting  into  absurd  ostentation 
and  babyish  etiquette ;  lastly,  frequent  traces 
of  a  certain  devil-may-careishness — which  are 
each  and  all  prominent  features  of  the  Rus- 
sian character  in  the  present  day.     Witness 
their  greetings: — e.  g.   "rab  vash"«=«your 
slave:  "khol6p  va8h"a«your  serf;  with  the 
multitude  of  sonorous  forms  of  compliment, 
as  "  Milostivui  Gosudar*'=-Gracious  Lord — 
and  so  on.     But  a  very  curious  example  of 
the  change  which  often  takes  place  in  the 
meaning  of  expressions   originally  religious 
may  be  found  in  the  common  exclamation  of 
"Bogs  tob6i!"=God  be  with  thee;  which 
ancient  benediction  now  has  rather  the  signi- 
fication of  Devil  take  you !     Slavonic  fatalism 
will  be  found  mirrored  in  the  usual  "how  do 
ye  do?"  of  the  Russians:  they  say  "  kak 
pojivdete  ?"=**  how   do   you   live  on  ?" — a 
phrase  which  may  be  taken  as  the  very  op- 
posite pole  to  our  manly,  vigorous,  condensed 
"  how  are  you  ?"     But  perhaps  a  still  more 
pithy  contrast  is.  that  where  the  old  Greek 
said  x**'?^ — rejince,  the  usual  Slavonic   for- 
mula is  protschdi  f^^pardon! 

The  roles  are  not  only  Slavons,  but  have 
for  many  ages  kept  up  a  close  communica- 
tion with  the  West  of  Europe  (principally 
from  their  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church),  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
much  originality  among  them.  At  the  same 
time,  among  one  class — the  petite  noblesse, 
or  "  szlachtic" — there  exists  one  expression 
(used  in  speaking  to  a  superior)  which  must 
be  regarded  us  the  very  crown,  top,  and  per- 
fection of  the  half-oriental  genius  of  Slavon- 
ism.  It  is  "  do  nog  upadam!"  literally,  **  to 
your  feet  we  fall  1"  Among  the  poorer 
classes  we  also  find  a  strong  tinge  of  religi- 
osity ;  as  in  the  following,  which  gives  the 
usual  interchange  of  compliments. —  VUitor, 
"  Niech  bedzie  Panbog  pochwalomy  !"*« 
The  Lord  God  be  praised  !—iZo»<.  "No 
wieki  wiekow,  amen  I'  -nin  saacula  sseculo- 
rum,  amen !    They  also  say  "  Jak  sie  masz  ?" 
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«=-how  hast  thou  thyself? — "  Czy  wesol"— 
art  thou  gay? — which  seems  to  us  quite  as 
curious  as  any  yet  quoted,  and  to  form  an 
epitome  of  the  Polish  character. 

In  the  dialect  of  Esthonia,  which  has  not 
the  slightest  affinity  to  the  neighboring  Rus- 
sian— we  come  upon  the  inevitable  wish  of 
good  health  expressed  by  "  terre,  terre  !"— 
toe//,  well! — "ole  terre  -=^c  well! — (u^d 
also  in  the  sense  of  thank  y(m\ — and  a  multi- 
tude of  phrases  in  which  the  Deity  is  in- 
voked under  the  decidedly  ancient  and  hea- 
thenish-sounding appellation  of  Jumala. 
Thus  we  have  ''  Jumal  ime"-i»in  the  name  of 
God;  '* Jumal  aga"— With  God;  "Jumal 
eme"— God  with  us;  "Jumal  casa"-=God 
guide  you.  But  by  far  the  most  original 
thing  in  this  idiom  is  "  terre  launa  /"—em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  "  cood  day,"  but  re- 
ally signifying  "good  dinner,*^  a  phrase 
which  certainly  does  not  convey  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Esthonians. 

We  have  already  given  sundry  specimens 
from  tongues  and  dialects  not  included  in 
the  sensible  and  serviceable  Handbook  before 
us.  One  more  such  license  and  we  shall 
conclude.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga 
Islands  have  some  extremely  droll  and  origi- 
nal forms  of  speech— occasionally  indeed  ex- 
quisitely elegant,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  their  beautiful  climate,  the  delicious 
landscape  that  surrounds  them,  and  the  easy, 
graceful,  kindly  matters  naturally«generat^ 
by  these  enviable  circumstances.  For  ex- 
ample, they  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "  malo"»sbravo,  or  well— employed 
with  any  other  word  according  to  the  case, 
as  "  mala  your  coming  ;'*rx=:you  are  welcome ; 
'*  malo  your  staying ;"  "  malo  your  speech ;" 
"  malo  your  courage.  But  the  most  noticea- 
ble thing  is  their  almost  universal  use  of  the 
figure  called  antiphrasis,  which  is  best  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come the  chief  rhetorical  ornament  of  the 


ingenious  and  inventive  youth  of  London,  the 
real  City,  and  may  be  found  in  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  conversations  of  the  Artful 
Dodger,  Mr.  Charley  Bates,  and  other  lumi- 
naries of  the  novels  now  or  lately  most  in 
esteem.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
Socratio  Eironeia,  in  expressing  your  thought 
by  words  whose  literal  signification  is  the 
precise  reverse  thereof.  This  antiphrasis, 
we  say,  which  forms  the  very  last  refinement 
of  language  among  our  polite  youth,  a  flower 
hardly  peering  above  the  ground  in  the  clas- 
sical Lexicon  of  Grose,  this  our  own  final 
consummation  of  elegance  had  been  arrived 
at,  probably  many  ages  ago,  in  these  happy 
regions,  through  the  pure  force  of  a  genial 
sky,  and  the  harmony  therefrom  resulting 
between  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  fa- 
culties of  the  Polynesian  mind.  They  have 
never  heard  of  "  beaks,"  or  "  lifers,"  and  yet 
they  familiarly  use  the  antiphrasis!  This 
they  do  not  only  in  jest,  but  quite  seriously, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  most  dignified  ora- 
tion. For  example,  they  say  of  a  man-of- 
war,  "  how  little  this  is !  meaning,  how  im- 
mense !  "  Here  is  only  one  yam !  asswhnt  a 
number  of  yams!  Chi  atoo  of  a — Small  is 
my  love  for  youoel  love  you  to  madness  and 
murder.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  form 
of  speech  is  not  more  widely  diffused  amongst 
us  :  we  do  indeed  hear  occasionally,  "  you 
are  a  nice  man !"  "  this  is  pretty  conduct !" 
and  the  like ;  but  the  dodge  is  rarely  exem- 
plified in  Parliamentary  debate,  where  it 
would  often  be  highly  ornamental. 

We  may  wind  up  our  gossip  by  observing 
that  the  Tongese  call  the  night  6o-oo/]Bsthe 
black  day — a  charming  expression,  evidently 
true  of  their  latitude,  and  carrying  ones 
fancy  to  the  moonlit  terrace  of  the  garden  at 
Belmont : — 

This  nighty  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick : 
It  looks  a  little  paler ;  Uis  a  day. 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 


Monument  to  Wordsworth. — ^Meetings 
have  been  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  in  London,  at  which  a  committee 
has  been  formed,  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
at  its  head,  to  initiate  a  subscription  to  do 


honor  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Words- 
worth, by  placing  a  whole  length  effigy  of 
him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and,  if  the  funds 
suffice,  by  erecting  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory near  Graasmere. 
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CONTINUATION  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  GUISE. 


Histoire  des  Dues  de   Cruise^    Par  Rene  de  Bouille,  anoien  Ministre  Plenipo- 
tentiaire.     Volume  II.     Paris :  1849. 


The  history  of  the  house  of  Guise  has  a 
natural  division  iato  two  periods,  of  nearly 
equal  duration,  whose  point  of  separation 
may  be  fixed  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  IL, 
or,  more  strictly  perhaps,  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  which  preceded 
it  by  tliree  months.  Under  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  foreign  wars  engrossed  much  of 
the  time  and  energy  of  ihe  warriors,  foreign 
diplomacy  gave  frequent  occupation  to  the 
statesmen,  of  that  restless  and  ambitious  fa- 
mily, which,  during  the  reins  of  Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  was  busied 
with  civil  strife,  domestic  intrigues,  and  even 
with  disloyal  and  treasonable  projects.  The 
treaty  above  referred  to — signed  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1559,  and  by  which  France  abandon- 
ed no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  fortresses,  including  the  conquests  of 
thirty  years  in  Piedmont — stipulated  a  du- 
rable alliance  between  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  "  who  were  to  love  each  other  as 
brothers,  and  labor  in  concert  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  heresy."  This  was  the  prelude  of  a 
long  peace  with  the  foreigner,  but  also  of  a 
long  series  of  intestine  wars,  and  of  more 
bloodshed  and  misery  than  any  invasion  from 
without  would  have  probably  occasioned. 
France  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Wars  of  Reliif ion. 
Calvinism  grew  daily  stronger  in  the  land, 
many  of  whose  most  illustrious  nobles  were 
soon  included  amongst  its  proselytes  ;  until 
at  last  the  princes  of  the  blood  themselves, 
jealous  of  the  influence,  power,  and  pretensions 
of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party.  Thus, 
early  in  the  reign  of  that  sickly  and  feeble 
prince,  Francis  II.,  Bourbon  and  Guise  en- 
tered, the  lists,  to  struggle  for  the  chief  power 
in  the  State,  and  to  commence,  during  the 
lifetime  of  four  sons  of  Henry  II.,  a  long  con- 


test for  the  inheritance  of  the  declining  house 
of  Valois.     On  the  one  side,  the  chief  posts 
were  occupied  by  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King 
of  Navarre,   by  his   brother,   the  Prince  of 
Conde — far  superior  to  him  in  ability,   and 
who  was  the  chief  of  the  party — and  by  that 
brave  and  skillful   soldier  and  commander, 
Gaspard  de  Ch&tillon,  Admiral  de  Coligny. 
Opposed  to  these,  the  principal  figures  in  the 
Protestant  ranks  stood  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  his  brothers — notably  the  astute,  cruel, 
and  violent  cardinal,   Charles  of  Lorraine. 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  who  had  been  allowed 
little  interference  in  public  affairs  during  her 
husband's  Jife,  came  forward  at  his  death,  and 
played  a  striking  and  important  part   in  the 
strange  historical  drama  which  comprised  the 
reigns  of  three  of  her  sons.  Adopting  a  ma- 
chiavelian  and  unscrupulous  policy,    her  in- 
trigues were  directed  alternately  to  support 
and  damage  the  most  contrary  interests  ;  but, 
at  the  outset  of  her  political  career,  her  dis- 
like to  Montmorency,  and  her  eagerness  to 
grasp   a  share  of  the  power  from  which  he 
had   largely  contributed   to   her  exclusion, 
impelled  her  to  an  alliance  with  the  Guises, 
by  whom   it  was  evident  that  the  kingdom 
was,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be  virtually  ruled. 
Her  husband's  body  was  yet  above  ground, 
when  she  joined  them  and  her  son  at  the 
Louvre — whither  they  had  conducted  Fran- 
cis, after  proclaiming  him  King,  from  his  re- 
sidence at  the  palace  of  the  Tournelles  ;  and 
scarcely  had  it  been  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  St.   Denis,  when  the  treaty  between  her 
and  them  vfus  sealed  by  the  sacrifice,  of  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  whose  daughter  was  the^r  sis- 
ter-in-law   by  her  marriage   with    Claude, 
Marquis  of  Mayenne,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
was  driven   ignominiously  from  court,   and 
compelled  to  give  up  the  costly  jewels  she 
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had  received  from  her  royal  lover,  and  to  ap- 
pease Catherine  by  the  gift  of  her  magnificent 
castle  of  Chenonceaux. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  their 
own  high  connections,  were  singularly  favor- 
able to  the  Guises'  assumption  of  the  chief 
power.  "  No  influence  m  the  kingdom," 
says  M.  de  BouilI6,  "  was  comparable  to  that 
of  those  two  men.  The  clergy,  the  richest 
and  th^  first  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state, 
professed  an  unbounded  devotion  for  the 
Cardinal  ;  in  Francis  of  Lorraine  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility,  military  men,  even  ma- 
gistrates, habitually  recognized  a  skillful 
chief,  a  sure  friend,  a  zealous  protector. 
The  Queen  (Mary  Stuart)  was  niece  of  the 
Guises ;  their  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  brother-in-law  of  the  King;  the  hus- 
band of  another  sister  of  Francis  IL,  Philip 
of  Spain,  was  well  pleased  that  the  royal 
choice  had  fallen  upon  them  in  preference  to 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,  who  would  not  have 
failed  to  apply  his  power  to  the  attempted 
recovery  of  Navarre  from  Spain.  Finally, 
obligations  of  gratitude  attached  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  them.  So  many  advantages, 
such  numerous  means  of  access,  united  with 
so  many  talents  and  so  much  glory,  rendered 
their  position  very  natural.''  The  humilia- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  was  proportionate  to 
the  exaltation  of  their  rivals.  Montmorency 
received,  from  the  lips  of  the  King  himself, 
advice  to  retire  to  his  domain  of  Chanlilly,  a 
rustication  and  disgrace  which  left  the  veteran 
Constable  no  resource  but  to  ally  himself 
with  the  princes  (»f  the  blood.  These  were 
deliberating  at  Vendbme,  with  d'Andelot, 
and  their  other  confidential  partisans,  as  to 
the  means  of  opposing  the  authority  of  Uie 
Guise,  when  they  received  the  overtures  and 
exhortations  of  the  Constable,  who  pressed 
and  prevailed  with  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
repair  to  court.  But  slights  and  affronts 
were  there  offered  both  to  him  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  soon  they  were  glad 
again  to  absent  themselves.  Within  nine 
months  of  the  accession  of  Francis,  the  plot 
known  as  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  of 
which  Cond^  was  the  secret  head,  was 
formed,  discovered,  and  crushed  ;  the  Duke 
of  Guise  displaying  much  energy  and  pru- 
dence, the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  great  cruelty 
and  a  most  unchristian  spirit,  in  its  repres- 
sion, and  in  the  treatment  of  the  baffled  con- 
spirators. For  the  third  time  Guise  was 
named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  invested  with  unlimited  powers.  The 
conspiracy  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this 
aggrandisement,  was,  however,  the  result  of 


his  brother's  violent  and  persecuting  spirit. 
The  Cardinal  had  spumed  the  Huguenots  to 
revolt.  In  all  their  proclamations,  manifes- 
tos, and  justificatory  publications,  they  pro- 
tested their  loyalty  to  the  King,  and'  declared 
that  they  took  arras  solely  against  the  family 
of  Guise.  It  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of 
these  princes  to  admit  the  sincerity  of  the 
distinctions  thus  made.  "  What  have  I  done 
to  my  subjects,"  exclaimed  the  feeble  King, 
"that  they  should  bear  me  such  ill-will? 
Is  it  not  rather  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  they 
arc  opposed  ?  I  would  that  for  a  time  you 
would  depart,  that  we  might  see  if  these 
disorders  ceased."  The  words  had  been 
suggested  by  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  but 
Francis  knew  not  how  to  give  them  effect, 
and  was  easily  cajoled  by  his  uncles,  who 
assured  him  that  their  absence  would  be  the 
signal  for  attempts  on  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  his  brothers — attempts  already  planned 
by  the  Bourbons  and  supported  by  the  her- 
etics. 

We  pass  on  to  the  close  of  the  short  reign 
of  Francis  II.,  which  extended  over  barely 
seventeen  months.  His  death  occurred  on 
the  6th  December,  1660.  The  10th  of  the 
same  month  was  to  have  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  condemned 
as  traitor  and  heretic.  But  when  a  sudden 
swoon  at  vespers,  succeeded  by  violent  pains 
in  the  head,  indicated  the  probable  dissolu- 
tion of  the  sickly  monarch,  whose  constitu- 
tion was  already  undermined  by  disease, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  unwilling  to  lose 
Conde,  who  served  her  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  power  of  the  Guise,  took  measures  to 
delay  his  doom,  and  opened  negotiations 
with  the  King  of  Navarre.  This  prince 
signed  an  agreement  guarantying  the  regen- 
cy to  Catherine  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX.  She  and  her  council  were  to 
have  the  sole  direction  of  political  affairs; 
whilst  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  with  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general,  was  to  be  military  chief 
of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  Cath- 
erine brought  about  his  reconciliation  with 
the  Guises  ;  inducing  Francis  II.  to  declare, 
on  his  death-bed,  that  the  prosecution  of 
Conde  emanated  not  from  them,  but  from 
his  will  alone.  At  the  very  moment  she 
rendered  this  service  to  the  princes  of  Lor- 
raine, she  was  plotting  with  Bourbon  their 
banishment  from  court.  It  were  bewilder- 
ing, and,  indeed,  impossible,  in  a  brief  essay 
on  that  busy  period,  to  trace  the  tortuous 
policy  and  seemingly  contradictory  intrigues 
of  the  Queen  mother.  It  suffices  to  state 
her  aim,  then,  and  for  long  afterwards.    By 
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pitting  one  faction  against  the  other,  and 
alternately  supporting  both,  she  secured  for 
herself  a  larger  share  of  power  than  she 
would  have  obtained  by  assisting  in  the  final 
triumph  of  either. 

The  death  of  their  niece's  royal  husband 
was  a  great  shock  to  the  Guises,  who  in  his 
name  had  exercised  absolute  authority.     It 
was  subject  of  rejoicing  to  the  Protestants, 
who  deemed  it  "  a  stroke  of  heavenly  mercy" 
— a  mystical  expression  of  satisfaction,  which 
made  some  suspect  poison  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  King's  death.     For  this  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  foundation.     But  such  suspi- 
cions were  the  fashion  of  the  time.     Beside 
the  bed  of  Francis  stood  Coligny,  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  and  many  other  nobles. 
When  the  monarch  breathed  his  last,  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  the  Admiral,  with  his  habitual 
earnest  gravity,  "  the  King  is  dead ;  'Us  a 
lesson  for  us  how  to  live."     He  returned 
home  with  one  of  his  intimates,  named  Fon- 
taines, and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie,  his 
tooth -pick  in  his  mouth,  and  his  feet  to  the 
fire.     He  did  not  observe  that  his  boots  were 
burning,  until  Fontaines  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact.     "  Ah,  Fontaines !"  then  replied 
the  Admiral,  "  not  a  week  ago  you  and  I 
would  each  have  given  a  leg  for  things  to 
take  this  turn,  and  now  we  get  off  with  a 
pair  of  boots  *  it  is  cheap."     Not  one  of  the 
six  brothers  Guise  followed   the  funeral  of 
Francis  II.,  whose  loss  they  had  such  reason 
to  deplore.     In  cutting  allusion  to  this  inde- 
cent neglect,  an  unknown  hand  afiixed  to  the 
black  velvet  that  covered  the  royal  bier,  the 
following  inscription — Where  is   Tanneguy 
DuchateU    But  he  toas  a  Frenchman  T* — 
This  was  a  chamberlain  of  Charles  VII.,  who, 
although  unjustly  banished  from  court,  had 
mourned  his  master's  death,  and  had  provi- 
ded magnificently  for  his  interment,  sacrile- 
giously neglected  by  that  king's  own  son. 
The  inscription  bore  a  double  sting,  for  it 
both  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Guises, 
and  stigmatized  them  as  foreigners.     In  vain 
did  they  strive  to  justify  themselves,  alleging 
the  necessity  of  their  presence  at  court. — 
And  they  were  equally  unable  to  refute  the 
charge  of  having  appropriated,  during  the 
illness  of  Francis,  a  considerable  sum  that 
remained  in  the  royal  treasury.     This  was 
done  with  the  connivance  of  Catherine. 

The  state  of  affairs,  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  IX.,  was  as  follows :  Conde  was  re- 
leased from  prison,  the  King  of  Navarre  was 
in  favor  with  the  Queen-mother,  the  Bour- 
bons and  the  Guises  affected  mutual  friend- 
ship, the  Colignys  and  the  Constable  were 


continually  at  the  palace;  the  star  of  the 
Bourbon  party  was  in  the  ascendant.  But 
those  were  the  days  of  political  and  religious 
renegades,  and  a  very  short  time  produced 
wonderful  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
two  great  parties.  Soon  we  find  the  King 
of  Navarre  going  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  Constable  abandoning  the 
cause  of  his  nephews  to  assist  at  the  germi- 
nation of  the  celebrated  League,  into  which 
the  Guises  and  other  great  Catholic  chiefs 
afterwards  entered,  for  the  suppression  of 
Protestantism,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
party  headed  by  Conde  and  Coligny. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  of   the  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  diversely  represented  as  it 
has  been  by  the  party  writers  of  the  time. 
M.  de  Bouill6  has  endeavored,  with  patience 
and  industry,  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  mass 
of  conflicting  evidence ;  and  if  he  is  not  com- 
pletely successful,  it  is  because  such  contra- 
dictory testimony  as  he  has  to  deal  with 
defies  reconciliation.     His  zeal  for  truth  leads 
him  into  researches  and  disquisitions  through 
which  not  all  of  his  readers,  perhaps,  will 
have  patience  to  follow  him,  although  they 
are,  doubtless,  essential  to  the  completeness 
of  a   work   which   is    eminently   what   the 
French  term  un  ouvrage  strieux.     With  an 
evident  desire  for  strict  impartiality,  he  leans 
a  little,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  Catholic 
party — no  unnatural  bias  in  a  writer  of  that 
religion.     We,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Protest- 
ants, have   to  guard  ourselves  against  the 
strong  interest  and  sympathy  inspired  by  the 
faiih,  the  valor,  and  the   sufferings  of   the 
French  Huguenots ;  and  we  cannot  but  admit 
the  justice  of  M.  de  Bouille's  conclusion,  that 
although  amongst  these,  many  were  martyrs 
for  religion's  sake,  many  others  assumed  the 
Protestant   badge  from  motives  of  political 
convenience  as  much  as  from  conscientious 
conviction.     As  regards  the  second  Duke  of 
Guise,  however,  we  find  difficulty  in  always 
coinciding  with  his  present  historian,  who 
makes  him  out  a  better  man  than  previous 
reading  had  taught  us  to  believe  him.     All 
the  three  Dukes  of  Guise  were  moral  giants 
— men  of  extraordinary  qualities,  who  tow- 
ered   far   above    their  cotemporaries.     Ail 
three  were  valiant,  sagacious,  and  skillful  in 
no  common  degree ;  but  they  were  also  am- 
bitious and  unscrupulous — the  son  more  so 
than  the  father — the  grandson  more  than 
either.     In  estimating  their  qualities  and  ac- 
tions, M.  de  Bouill^  justly  makes  much  al- 
lowance for  the  prevalent  fanaticism  of  the 
time ;  but  he  sometimes  goes  too  far  toward 
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ihe  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  Catholic 
writers,  who  find  eztenuatine  circumstances 
in  the  conduct  of  the  arch-butcher,  Henry 
of  Lorraine,  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, and  who  acquit  his  father  of  sanction- 
mg  that  barbarous  massacre  at  Vassy,  which 
was  the  spark  to  the  powder — the  actual 
commencement  of  the  wars  of  religion. 

The  little  town  of  Vassy,  adjacent  to  the 
domains  of  Guise,  was  the  head-quarters  of 
a  numerous  Protestant  congregation,  whose 
preaching  and  acts  of  devotion   "greatly 
scandalized,"  says  M.  de  Bouille,  "  the  vir- 
tuous Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  surmamed  by 
the  Huguenots,  Mother  of  the  tyrants  and 
enemies  of  the  gospeV*    She  constantly  im- 
plored the  Duke,  her  son,  to  rid  her  of  these 
obnoxious  neighbors,  which  he  promised  to 
do,  if  it  were  possible  without  violation  of 
the  royal  edicts.   Upon  the  1st  March  1562, 
a  journey  he  made   in  company   with   his 
wife — then  with   child  and  traveling    in  a 
litter — led  him  through  Vassy.     "  His  suite 
consisted  of  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  all 
partaking,  and  even  surpassing,  the  exalted 
Catholicism   and   warlike    temper  of   their 
chief.     At  Vassy  he  was  to  be  joined  by 
sixty  more.     On  arriving  there,  he  entered 
the  church  to  hear  high  mass  ;  and,  whether 
it  was   that   the  psalms  of  the   Calvinists 
reached  his  ears,  or  that  he  was  maliciously 
informed  of  their  being  then  assembled,  or 
that  the  clergy  of  Vassy  complained  and  so- 
licited the  repression  of  outrages  received 
from   the   sectarians,  the   fact   is   that    he 
learned  that  their  preaching  was  then  going 
on.     With  the  intention  of  giving  them  a 
severe  admonition,  he  sent  for  their  minister, 
and  for  the  chief  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion.    His    messenger    was    Labrosse,   the 
son, — who  was  accompanied  by  two  German 
pages,  Schleck  and  Klingberg,  one  of  whom 
carried  his  arquebuse  and  the  other  his  pis- 
tols.    These  young  men  were  violent  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  mission,  and  an  exchange 
of  insults  was  soon  followed  by  bloodshed. 
At  the  first  shots  fired,  the  men-at-arms  and 
the  varlets,  already  disposed  to  hostilities, 
took  part  in  the  unequal  fray.     The  five  or 
six  hundred  Protestants,  although  superior 
in  number,  were  far  from  sufficiently  armed 
to  offer  an  effectual  resistance.    They  sought 
to  establish  a  barricade,  and  to  defend  them- 
selves with  sticks  and  stones.     The  Duke, 
who   hurried   to   the   scene  of  the  tumult, 
found  himself  unable  to  repress  it.     Some  of 
his  gentlemen  were  hit;  the   face   of  La- 
brosse, the  father,   streamed   with   blood ; 
Guise  himself   was   wounded  in    the  left 


cheek  by  a  stone.  At  sight  of  his  hurt,  his 
followers'  fury  knew  no  bounds.  The  Pro- 
testants, overwhelmed,  {tcraskSt)  uttered 
piercing  cries;  and,  endeavoring  to  escape 
by  all  issues,  even  by  the  roof,  delivered 
themselves  to  the  bullets  of  their  enemies. 
Anne  d'Est,  who  was  peaceably  pursuing 
her  journey,  paused  on  hearing  the  sounds 
of  strife,  and  sent  in  all  haste  to  entreat  her 
husband  to  put  an.  end  to  the  effusion  of 
blood  \  hut  the  carnage  lasted  an  hour  ;  sixty 
men  and  women  lost  their  lives,  and  two 
hundred  were  wounded.  On  the  side  of  the 
Prince  of  Lorraine,  some  men  were  also  more 
or  less  hurt ;  only  one  was  killed." 

A  champion  so  energetic  and  formidable, 
a  commander  so  much  beloved  as  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  would   certainly  have  succeeded, 
had  he  really  attempted  and  desired  to  do 
so,  in  somewhat  less  than  an  hour,  in  check- 
ing his  men-at-arms  and  stopping  this  inhu- 
man massacre,  which  procured  him  from  the 
Reformed  party  the  odious  nickname  of  the 
Butcher  of  Vassy,     M.  de  Bouille  inclines  to- 
consider  the  slaughter  on  that  fatal  day  as  a 
sort  of  cruel  reprisals,  deplorable  certainly, 
but  in  some  measure  extenuated  by  various 
excesses  committed  by  the  Huguenots — ex- 
cesses, however,  to  which   he  but  vaguely 
refers.     It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  an  edict,  ob- 
tained less  than  two  months  previously  by 
the  exertions  and  influence  of  Coligny  and 
r Hospital,   and    granting,  the    Protestants 
liberty  of  conscience    and   free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  was  in  full  force.     The  follow- 
ing pjissage  from  M.  de  BouilU  sufficiently 
shows  the  animus  of  Guise — *'  When  the  re- 
turn of  a  gloomy  calm  suffered  him  to  dis- 
cern the  sad  character  of  such  a  scene,  the 
Duke  fell  into  a  passion  with  Claude  Tour- 
neur,  captiiin  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Viissy 
for  Mary  Stuart ;  he  imputed  the  day's  mis- 
fortunes to  the   toleration   that  officer  had 
shown,  in  suffering  the  formation  of  Calvin- 
ist  assemblies.     Tourneur,  in  his  justification, 
cited  the  edicUof  January ;  but  Guise  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  sword, '  This,'  he  said,  '  shall 
rescind  that  detestable  edict !'  "     When  the 
news  of  the  massacre  reached  Paris,  Theo- 
dore   de   Beze,  deputed    by  the  Calvinist 
church  of  the  capital,  presented  himself  be- 
fore Catherine  to  demand  severe  justice  on 
the  Duke  of  Guise.     Catherine  received  him 
well,  and  replied  favorably  ;  when  the  Kins 
of  Navarre,  in  all  the  fervor  of  his  new  reli- 
gion and  sudden  friendship   for  the  Duke, 
burst  out  into  anger  against  Beze,  attributing 
all  the  fault  to  the  Protestants  of  Vassy,  and 
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declaring  that  "  whoever  touched  as  much 
as  the  finger-tip  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Guise  touched  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
heart."  "  Sire,"  replied  B^ze,  "  it  assuredly 
behoves  that  church  of  God  in  whose  name 
I  speak,  to  endure  blows,  and  not  to  strike 
them ;  but  may  it  ple^ise  you  also  to  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  an  anvil  which  has  worn  out 
many  hammers."  This  menacing  resignation 
was  an  omen  of  approaching  calamities. 

Although  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King  of 
Navarre,  was  of  little  value  at  the  council- 
board,  91-  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  brave 
manat-arms,  his  conversion  and  alliance 
were  highly  prized  by  the  Catholic  party,  as 
a  great  diminution  of  the  prestige  of  the  Pro- 
testants. The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  bro- 
thers, the  Constable,  and  even  the  Spanish 
ambassador  Chantonnay,  combined  to  flatter 
and  cajole  the  feeble  prince,  who  on  his  part 
knew  not  how  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  his 
zeal  for  Popery  and  his  love  for  the  family 
of  Lorraine.  On  Palm  Sunday  he  marched 
in  procession,  accompanied  by  his  new 
friends  and  by  two  thousand  gentlemen  of 
their  party,  bearing  the  consecrated  branch- 
es from  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  to  that 
of  Notre- Dame.  On  the  occasion  of  this  so- 
lemnity it  has  been  said  that  the  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  in  danger — some  Protes- 
tant gentlemen  having  offered  to  assiissinate 
him,  if  their  ministers  would  authorize  the 
deed  in  the  name  of  religion.  This  authori- 
zation was  refused ;  the  Calvinist  church- 
men "  with  greater  prudence,"  says  M.  de 
Bouillo,  *'  preferring  to  await  the  result  of 
the  complaint  they  had  made  with  respect  to 
the  massacre  of  Vassy."  It  is  hardly  fair 
thus  to  insinuate  that  prudential  considera- 
tions alone  influenced  this  abstinence  from 
assassination.  Guise  was  considered,  espe- 
cially after  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  the  most 
dangerous  (oe  of  the  Huguenot  party  ;  and 
more  than  one  plan  for  his  murder  was  laid 
prior  to  that  which  succeeded.  But  there 
IS  no  prouf  that  these  plots  were  instigated 
by  either  the  chiefs  or  the  priests  of  the  par- 
ty. On  the  contrary,  everything  concurs  to 
stamp  them  as  proceeding  solely  from  the 
religious  fanaticism  or  violent  party  spirit  of 
individuals.  During  the  seige  of  Rouen — 
the  first  important  operation  of  the  war  that 
now  broke  out — •*  the  Duke  of  Guise,"  says 
M.  de  Bouille,  /'  was  informed  that  an  assas- 
sin had  entered  the  camp  with  the  project  of 
taking  his  life.  He  sent  for  and  calmly  in- 
terrogated him — *  Have  you  not  come  hither 
to  kill  me  ?'  he  said.  Surprised  at  his  de- 
tection, and  trembling  with  apprehension  of 


punishment,  this  young  gentleman  of  Mans 
at  once  avowed  his  criminal  design.  '  And 
what  motive,'  inquired  the  Duke,  '  impelled 
you  to  such  a  deed  ?  Have  I  done  you  any 
wrong  ?'  *  No ;  but  in  so  doi^g  1  should 
serve  my  religion — that  is  to  say,  the  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  which  I  profess.* 
*  My  religion  then  b  better  than  yours/ 
cried  Guise  with  a  generous  impulse,  '  for  it 
commands  me  to  pardon,  of  my  own  accord, 
you  who  are  convicted  of  guilt.*  And  by 
his  orders  the  gentleman  was  safely  con- 
ducted out  of  the  camp.  A  fine  example,'* 
exclaims  M.  de  Bouille, ''  of  truly  religious 
sentiments  and  magnanimous  proselytism» 
very  natural  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  most 
moderate  and  humane  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Catholic  army ;  and  whose  brilliant  gen- 
erosity— true  basis  of  the  character  of  this 
great  man — had  been  but  temporarily  ob- 
scured by  the  occurrence  at  Vassy  !" 

At  this  siege  of  Rouen,  Guise  performed 
prodigies  of  valor ;  and  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon, second  to  none  in  high  soldierly  spirit, 
had  his  jealousy  roused  by  the  exploits  of 
his  ally.  Determined  also  to  signalize  him- 
self, he  needlessly  exposed  his  life,  and  was 
hit  by  an  arquebuse  ball.  The  Wound  was 
severe,  and  Ambrose  Par6  declared  it  mor- 
tal, in  contradiction  to  the  opinions  of  seve- 
ral other  physicians,  who  gave  hopes  of 
cure.  Ten  days  afterwards  Rouen  was  taken 
by  assault ;  and  on  learning  this,  the  King  of 
Navarre  insisted  on  being  carried  in  triumph 
to  his  quarters  in  the  captured  town.  Pre- 
ceded by  musicians,  he  was  borne  upon  his 
bed  through  the  breach  by  a  detachment  of 
Swiss  soldiers.  The  fatigue  and  excitement 
increased  the  inflammation  of  his  wound,  and 
hastened  his  death.  In  his  last  moments  he 
showed  symptoms  of  regretting  his  change 
of  religion ;  but  notwithstanding  this  tardy 
repentance,  the  Protestants  against  whom 
since  his  perversion  to  Rome  he  had  used 
great  severity,  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  his 
death,  which  they  celebrated  as  a  chastise- 
ment proceeding  from  Heaven. 

The  fall  of  Rouen  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Dreux,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting actions  of  those  wars.  Conde  was 
threatening  Paiis,  when  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
following  the  example  twice  given  by  his 
father  (in  1536  and  1544),  hurried  from 
Rouen,  where  his  troops  had  committed 
frightful  excesses,  but  where  he  had  suc- 
cessfully invoked  the  royal  clemency  in  favor 
of  the  officers  of  the  captured  garrison,  to 
give  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  the  bene- 
fit of  his  valor  and  skill.     He  there  received 
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a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  Gascons 
and  Spaniards ;  and  Cond^,  seeing  Paris  so 
well  defended,  and  that  the  chances  of  a 
general  action,  which  he  had  at  first  been 
disposed  to  provoke,  were  no  longer  in  his 
favor,  retreated  towards  Normandy,  to  es- 
tablish commwiications  with  the  English, 
who  had  already  sent  some  slight  succors  to 
the  Protestants. 

Guise  pursued,  gained  a  march  on  him, 
and  confronted  him  near  Dreux.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Catholics  were  nominally  di- 
rected by  the  Constable,  but  Guise  was  in 
fact  the  presiding  spu-it.  Unwilling  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  such  a  battle  as 
appeared  imminent,  the  Duke  desired  to  cast 
it  upon  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  14th  December,  he  had  sent 
Castlenau  to  that  princess  to  know  her  deci- 
sion. The  envoy  reached  Vincennes  at  the 
moment  of  her  lever.  "She  aflfected  sur- 
prise that  experienced  generals  should  send 
for  counsel  to  a  woman  and  child,  whom  the 
imminence  of  civil  war  plunged  in  grief.  The 
King's  nurse  coming  in  at  that  moment, 
'  You  should  ask  her,*  said  the  Queen,  iro- 
nically, *if  battle  is  to  be  given.'  And 
calling  the  woman  to  her — •  Nurse,'  she 
said,  '  the  time  has  come  that  men  ask  of 
women  advice  to  give  battle ;  how  seems  it 
to  you?'  A  second  messenger  from  the 
triumvirate*  pressed  for  a  decision ;  the 
council  was  assembled,  and  left  everything 
to  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  gene- 
rals. With  this  semi-authorization,  these 
took  up  a  position  in  the  villages  adjacent 
to  Dreux,  menacing  Condi's  left  fiank.  Nu- 
merically stronger  than  the  Protestants,  they 
had  fewer  cavalry,  but  were  well  posted. 
The  main  body  was  commanded  by  the  Con- 
stable in  person  ;  Guise,  too  proud  to  act  as 
second  in  command,  remained  in  reserve 
with  his  own  company  of  men-at-arms  and 
a  few  volunteers  who  had  joined  him.  With 
these  five  hundred  picked  horsemen  he  was 
prepared  to  strike  in  where  his  aid  might 
most  be  wanted.  For  two  hours  the  armies 
remained  in  mutual  observation,  without  even 
a  skirmish.  After  hearing  the  report  of 
d'Andelot,  who  had  made  a  reconnoissance, 
Cond^  would  gladly  have  avoided  a  battle, 
or  at  least  have  changed  the  ground.  By 
a  movement  to  his  right  he  exposed  his  flank ; 
the  Constable  wished  to  take  advantage  of 


*  So  styled  by  the  Hugaeoots.  HktoriaDs  have 
adopted  the  designation.  It  consisted  of  Ooise, 
Montmorency,  and  the  Marshal  of  St  Andre,  and 
was  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  League. 
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this.  Condi's  advanced  gfuard,  under  Coligny, 
furiously  chai^red  the  Royalist  centre,  as  it 
advanced  under  Montmorency.  The  Prince 
himself,  who,  with  his  main  body,  was  op- 
posed to  St.  Andrdand  the  advanced  guard, 
neglected  to  attack  them,  but  directed  all  his 
efforts  against  the  principal  mass  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, imprudently  bringing  all  his  cavalry 
into  action,  and  penetrating  to  the  very  colors 
of  the  Swiss  troops,  who  successfully  with- 
stood this  terrible  shock.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  urged  , 
him  to  let  this  fury  expend  itself,  d'Anville, 
with  three  companies  of  m^n-at-arms  and  the 
light  horse,  hurried  to  attack  Cond6 ;  but 
soon,  surrounded  by  the  German  cavalry,  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  upon  the  right  wing, 
composed  of  Spanish  infantry,  and  protected 
by  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Meanwhile 
the  Constable  opposed  an  energetic  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  his  nephew  Coligny.  In 
the  midst  of  this  terrible  nUlee,  Montmo- 
rency, as  unfortunate  as  at  St.  Quintin,  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him ;  he  mounted  ano- 
ther, but  the  next  moment,  wounded  in  the 
jaw  by  a  pistol-shot,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
Around  him  fell  his  fourth  son,  Montb6ron, 
Beauvais,  and  the  Sieur  de  Givrv.  The 
Duke  of  Aumale — fighting  with  the  utmost 
ardor,  overthrown  by  the  fugitives,  and 
trampled  under  the  horses'  feet — had  his 
shoulder  broken,  the  bone  of  the  arm  being 
almost  uncovered,  and  split  up  to  the  joint, 
so  that  for  six  weeks  he  could  not  ride.  The 
Grand  Prior  was  also  wounded.  The  entire 
main  body,  and  a  part  of  the  advanced  guard, 
(which  had  been  disposed  on  the  same  line 
with  the  centre,  or  corps  de  balaille,)  were 
totally  routed ;  the  artillery  covering  them 
was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  five  thou- 
sand Swiss  alone  still  displayed  a  bold  front. 
The  Protestants,  however,  headlong  in  pur- 
suit of  the  vanquished,  outstripped  these 
troops  and  reached  the  baggage,  which  they 
plundered,  '  even  that  of  Monsieur  de 
Guise  and  his  silver  plate  ;'*  then,  reform- 
ing, they  returned  to  the  charge  against  .the 
Swiss — who, "frequently  broken,  always  ral- 
lied, and  at  last,  seeing  themselves  attacked 
on  all  sides  by  Condi's  lansquenets,  were  no 
longer  contented  to  hold  their  ground,  but 
pressed  forward  and  repulsed  their  assail- 
ants." 

The  battle  seemed  won,  when  Guise,  who 
had  remained  all  this  time  inactive,  at  last 
decided  to  advance.     He  has  often  been  re- 


*JH9eour9  de  la  Bataille   de  Dreux^  dicte  par 
Fbak^ois  dx  Loebainb. 
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proacbed  for  the  apathy  with  which  he  had 
80  long  beheld  the  disasters  of  the  Catholic 
army.     It  certainly  looked  very  much  as  if 
he  wished  to  requite  in  kind  Montmorency's 
inaction,  eight  years  previously,  at  the  com- 
bat of  Renty.     His  conduct  may  have  been, 
as  M.  de  Bouille  inclines  to  believe,  the  re- 
sult of  prudent  calculation ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, after  this  lapse  of  time,  to  prove  that 
less  caution  would  not  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Catholic  army.     The  succor  that  retrieved 
the  fortune  of  the  day  came  so  late,  however, 
that  the  victors'  loss  exceeded  that  of  the 
vanquished.       Wtfen    Montmorency's    son, 
d'Anville,  beheld  his  brother  slain  and  his 
father  prisoner,  he  hurried  to  Ouise — whose 
reserve  whs  concealed  from  the  enemy  be- 
hind  the   village   of  Biainville  and  a  clus- 
ter of  trees — and   franticly    implored    him 
to    rescue    the     Constable    by    an    impe- 
tuous charge.     Guise  refused  to  stir.     Pre- 
sently,   however,    when   he   saw   that    the 
Huguenots,  disordered  by  success,  deemed 
the    battle   completely   won,    he  advanced 
at  a  steady  pace,  rallying  the  fugitives,  bring- 
ing up  the  advanced  guard,  and  uniting  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Gascons.  Thus  suppocted, 
he  moved  boldly  against  the  hostile  battalions, 
which  gave   way   before   him.     D'Andelot, 
whom  fever  kept  from  the  field,   first  per- 
ceived the  disastrous   change  in  the  issue  of 
the  combat.     Unarmed,  wrapped  in  a  furred 
dressing-gown,   he  sprang  forward  to  check 
the  rout ;  and,  observing  the  good  order  of 
the  Duke  of    Guise's   reserve — "Yonder," 
he  said,  "  is  a  tail  that  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  scotch."  In  vain  the  Prince  of  Cond6 
sought    to     rally    his    cavalry,     paralysed 
by     the    sustained    fire   of    eight  hundred 
aquebusiers    posted    by    St.    Andre.      The 
carnage    was    frightful.      Conde    wounded 
in  the  right  hand,  lost  his  horse,  killed  by  a 
bullet ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  remount  he 
was  surrounded,  and  compelled  to  yield  him- 
self  prisoner  to   d'Anville,  who  burned  to 
revenge  his   father's   wound  and   captivity. 
Thereupon  the  gallant  Coligny,  who  had  ral- 
lied fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  horse  in  a  lit- 
tle valley,   returned  to  the  charge  to   res- 
cue  the   prince ;   and   so   terrible   was  his 
onset   upon   Guise's  squadrons,    that  these 
wavered,   and  Guise  himself   was  for  a  mo- 
ment in  great  danger.     But  the  fire  of  two 
thousand  arquebusiers,  posted  on  his  fianks, 
covered    the  confusion  of  his  cavalry,   and 
compelled  Coligny  to  the  retreat,  which  was 
eflfected  in   good  order.     Night  fell ;  Guise 
did  not  pursue  ;  and  Coligny  saved  a  part  of 
his  artillery,  but  lost,  in  a  day's  action,  three 


or  four  thousand  men.    The  loss  of  the  Ca- 
tholics amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand,  and 
was   particularly  severe  in  cavalry.     By  a 
strange    coincidence,  the  two  general's-in- 
chief  were  prisoners.     The  conquerors  had 
to  regret  the   loss  of  several  other  distin- 
guished leaders.     In  the  closing  act  of  this 
obstinately -contested  fight.  Marshal  St.  An- 
dre, thrown  from  his  horse  and  made  pri- 
soner, was  pistolled  by  Daubigny,  a  former 
follower  of  his,  who  had  long  been  his  bitter 
foe.     Both  the  Labrosses,  and  Jean  d'Anne- 
baut,  were  also  slain  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
vers  had  his   thigh  broken.     At  first  it  was 
rumored  in   the  Protestant  army  that  Guise 
himself  was  killed.  "  Knowing,"  says  Etienne 
Pasquier  in  one  of  his  letters,  quoted  by  M. 
de   Bouille,   "  that  it  was  he  at  whom  the 
Huguenots  would  chiefly  aim,  and  doubting 
not  but  that  his  army  was  full  of  spies,  upon 
the  eve  of  the  battle  he  declared  publicly  at 
supper  what  horse  he  would  ride,  and  what 
would  be  his  arms  and  equipment  upon  the 
following  day.     But  the  next  morning,  be- 
fore proceeJing  to  the  rendezvous,  he  gave 
up  that  horse  and   accoutrements  to  his  es- 
quire.    Well  for  him  he  did  so !  for  the  es- 
quire  was  killed,  whilst  he  for  a  while  es- 
caped."    It  is    recorded   that  the  esquire, 
Yaricarville,  solicited  permission  thus  to  de- 
vote himself  for  his  leader's  safety.  The  stra- 
tagem was   so  successful,  that  when  Guise, 
late  in  the  day,   made  his  appearance,  the 
Admiral  and  Condi  were  completely  asto- 
nished.    "  Here,  then,  is  the  cunning  fellow 
whose  shadow  we  have  pursued,"  exclaimed 
Coligny.     "  We   are   lost ;  the  victory  will 
slip  from  our  hands."     "  The  day's  success 
came   most  apropos  to  M.  de  Guise,"    wrote 
Pasquier,   "  for  of  one  defeat  he  made  two 
victories  ;  the  captivit}'  of  the  Constable,  his 
rival  in  renown,  not  being  less  advantageous 
to   him  than  that  of  the    Prince,  his  open 
foe."     Whilst  Coligny  marched  off  his  uncle 
and  prisoner  to  Orleans,  to  place  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  Princess  of  Conde,  Guise,  with 
characteristic  magnanimity,  courteously  and 
kindly   received  his  inveterate   enemy,    the 
Prince.     Quartered  in  Biainville,   which  the 
Huguenots  had  devastated,  and  deprived  of 
his  baggage,  he  could  command  but  a  single 
bed,  which  he  offered  to  Cond6  with  other 
marks  of  deference  for  the  first  Prince  of  the 
blood.     Touched  by  his  conqueror's  gene- 
rosity, Conde  momentarily  forgot  his  hatred  ; 
supped  at  Guise's   table — freely  discussed 
with  him  the  basis  of  a  peace,  of  whose  con- 
clusion the  presumed  destruction  of  his  par- 
ty made  him  desirous — and  finally  accepted 
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the  proffered  couch,  only  on  condition  that 
the  Duke  should  share  it  with  him. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Dreuz  was  re- 
ceived at  Paris  with  transports  of  joy,  and 
once  more  the  name  of  "  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try" was  applied  to  Guise.  The  alarm  in 
the  capital  had  been  very  great,  and  not 
without  reason.  *'  If  this  battle  had  been 
lost,"  wrote  Montluc  in  his  Commentaries^  "  I 
believe  it  was  all  over  with  France ;  both  the 
state  and  the  religion  would  have  been 
changed :  for  a  young  king  may  be  made  to 
do  anything."  The  satisfaction  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis  was  by  no  means  unalloyed.)  She 
did  not  like  Cond6  ;  but  his  defeat  Jestroyed 
the  equilibrium  which  she  had  hitherto  so 
carefully  maintained,  to  the  benefit  of  her 
own  influence.  She  now  felt  herself  under 
the  pressure  of  a  power,  moderate  in  form 
but  absolute  in  fact.  There  was  no  help 
for  it,  however  ;  neither,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Constable,  was  there  any'  excuse  for  with- 
holding the  chief  command  from  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  was  accordingly  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom.  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  The  battle  of 
Dreux  was  fought  on  the  19th  December. 
Just  two  months  later,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the 
18th  February,  Guise — after  arranging  every- 
thing for  the  assault  of  Orleans  upon  the 
followicg  day,  and  announcing  to  the  Queen- 
motiier  his  conviction  of  approaching  tri- 
umph— left  the  camp  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied only  by  one  of  his  officers  and  a  page, 
to  visit  the  Duchess,  who  had  that  day  reach- 
ed the  neighboring  castle  of  Corney.  *'  He 
had  crossed  the  Loiret  in  a  boat,  and  was 
walking  his  horse,  when,  at  a  cross-road,  he 
felt  himself  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder, 
almost  under  the  arm,  by  a  pistol-shot  fired 
behind  a  hedge,  from  between  two  great 
walnut  trees,  at  a  distance  of  only  six  or 
seven  paces.  Notwithstanding  the  darkness, 
a  white  plume  he  wore  upon  his  head  signal- 
ized him  ;  and  as,  for  the  sake  of  ease,  he 
had  taken  off  his  cuirass  at  evening,  those 
bullets,  aimed  just  above  the  armor  which 
the  assassin  believed  him  to  wear,  passed 
through  his  body.  *  They  have  long  had  this 
shot  in  reserve  for  me,'  exclaimed  he,  on  feel- 
ing himself  wounded  ;  *  I  deserve  it  for  my 
want  of  precaution.*  Unable  to  support 
himself  for  pain,  he  fell  on  his  horse's  neck ; 
in  vain  he  endeavored  to  draw  his  sword  ; 
his  arm  refused  its  service.  Carried  to  hia 
quartei-s,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  cries  of  the 
Duchess  of  Guise,  whom  he  embraced  and 
told  her  himself  the  circumstances  of  his  as- 
sassination, by  which  he  declared  himself 
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grieved  for  the  honor  of  France.  He  ex- 
horted his  wife  to  submit  with  resignation  to 
the  will  of  heaven ;  then  covering  with  kisses 
the  Prince  of  Joinville,  who  was  weeping, 
^he  said  to  him  gently, '  God  grant  thee  grace, 
my  son,  to  be  a  good  man  1' "  Poltrot  de 
More,  the  assassin,  escaped  for  the  moment, 
although  promptly  pursued  ;  but  he  lost  his 
way  in  the  darkness,  and  after  riding  ten 
leagues,  found  himself  at  daybreak  close  to 
the  Catholic  cantonments.  Worn  out  with 
fatigue,  as  was  also  liis  horse — a  good 
Spanish  charger,  for  whose  purchase  he  had 
received  a  hundred  crowns  from  Coligny — 
he  hid  himself  in  a  farm,  and  was  there  ar- 
rested, on  the  20th  February,  by  the  Duke's 
secretary.  La  Seurre.  The  gift  of  the  hun- 
dred crowns  has  been  alleged  against  the 
Admiral  as  a  proof  of  hishavmg  instigated  tlte 
crime  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  no  proof  at  all, 
for  Polti'Ot  had  been  acting  as  a  secret  agent 
and  spy  to  the  Huguenots,  and  might  very 
well  receive  that  sum,  as  he  had  previously 
received  a  smaller  one,  as  guerdon  for  the 
information  he  brought.  He  himself,  on  his 
examination,  declared  he  had  been  urged 
to  the  deed  by  Coligny,  Theodore-  de 
B^ze,  and  another  Protestant  minister  ;  but 
he  could  adduce  no  proof,  save  that  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  crowns  received  from 
Coligny,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommend- 
ed, as  a  useful  agent,  by  a  Huguenot  leader 
in  Eastern  France.  And  his  previous  life 
rendered  his  bare  assertion  worthless,  whilst 
the  high  character  of  the  men  he  impeached- 
raised  them  above  suspicion — in  the  eyes  of 
unprejudiced  persons — of  having  instigated 
so  foul  a  deed.  They  addressed  a  letter  to- 
thd  Queen-mother,  repelling  the  charge,  and 
entreating  that  Poltrot's  life  might  be  spared 
until  peace  should  be  concluded,  when  they 
would  confront  him  and  refute  his  testimony.. 
Coligny  declared  that  he  had  even  discoui^ 
tenanced  such  plots,  and  referred  to  a  warn- 
ing he  had  given  the  Duke,  only  a  few  days 
previously,  ''  to  be  on  his  guard,  for  there 
was  a  man  suborned  to  kill  him."  At  the 
same  time  he  repudiated  all  regret  for  the 
Duke's  death,  which  he  declared  the  best^ 
thing  that  could  have  happened  for  the  king- 
dom and  for  the  church  of  God.  But,  to  his  dy- 
ing day,  he  protested  his  innocence  of  the 
blood  of  Guise  ;  and  his  hfe  and  character 

S've  weight  and  credibility  to  the  protest 
.  de  Bouille  makes  some  judicious  reflec- 
tions as  to  the  share  Catherine  of  Medicb 
may  have  had  in  instigating  the  murder.  Her 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  Guises  were  very 
strong;  she  had  opposed  the  siege  of  Or*^ 
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leans,  and  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
successful  issue  ;  she  had  hastened  the  exe- 
cution of  the  murderer,  as  soon  as  he  had 
accused  the  Admiral  of  complicity.  We  are 
oertainly  doing  no  injustice  to  the  character 
of  that  most  currupt  and  crafty  queen,  when 
we  assume  the  possibility  that  hopes  of  a 
mitigated  punishment,  or  of  the  means  of 
escape,  had  been  held  out  to  induce  Poltrot 
to  depone  against  the  Admiral ;  and  that 
then,  the  deposition  obtained,  the  pledge  to 
the  unhappy  wretch  was  broken,  and  the 
murderer's  doom  inflicted.  Such  double 
treachery  was  quite  in  concord  with  Cathe- 
rine's character.  She  felt  that  suspicions 
would  attach  to  her,  and  endeavored  to  stifle 
them  by  a  ^splay  of  profound  grief,  by  load- 
ing with  favors  the  family  of  the  vicUm,  and 
by  a  promise  of  severe  and  full  measure  of 
justice. 

The  death  of  Francis  of  Lorraine  (on  Ash 
Wednesday,  24th  February,  1563)  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  for  which  the 
Queen-mother  had  for  some  time  been  paving 
the  way.  On  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  Loire,  near  Orleans,  the  two  illustrious 
captives,  Cond6  and  the  Constable,  met,  each 
under  strong  escort ;  and  terms  were  agreed 
upon,  the  principal  of  which  were  a  general 
amnesty,  and  freedom  of  conscience  and  wor- 
ship, under  certain  restrictions  of  place,  for 
the  Huguenots.  All  prisoners  were  released 
on  both  sides;  and  Orleans,  which  had  so 
nearly  shared  the  fate  of  Rouen,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  King  and  Queen-mother,  who 
were  to  take  possession  of  it  without  any 
marks  of  triumph. 

"On  the  eve  of  the  tournament  in  which 
Henry  II.  was  mortally  wounded  by  Mont- 
gomery, that  kin^  held  upon  his  knees  his 
little  daughter  Margaret,  afterwards  wife  of 
Henry  IV.     Diverted  by  the  repivrtees  of  the 
'Child,  who  already  gave  promi:de  of  great  wit 
and  undei-standing,  and  seeing  the  Prince  of 
Joinville,  and  the  Marquis  of  Beaupr^au,  (son 
of  the  Prince  of  La  Roche-sur-Yon,)  playing 
together  in  the  room,  the  King  asked  Mar- 
garet which  of  the  two  she  liked  best.     '  I 
prefer  the  Marquis,'  she  replied,  *  he  is  gen- 
tler and  better.      *  Yes,*  said  the  King,  *  but 
Joinville    is    handsomest.'     'Oh,'    retorted 
Margaret,  '  he  is  always  in  mischief,  and  toill 
be  master  everywhere.*    Joinville  was  but 
nine  years  old,  and  Margaret  was  only  seven, 
but  she  had  already  deciphered  the  character 
of  the  man  whose  ambition  set  all  France  in 
a  flame."    A  prediction  of  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, recorded  by  M.  de  Bouille,  confirmed 


that  of  the  precocious  princess.     Observant 
of  his  son's  character,  from  infancy  upward, 
he  is  said  to  have  foretold  that,  carried  away 
and  dazzled  by  popularity  and  its  vain  pro- 
mises, he  would  perish  in  an  attempt  to  up- 
set the  kingdom.     The  event  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  justified  the  prophecy.     Henry, 
third  Duke  of  Ouise,  fell  by  his  ambition. 
"  Inferior  to  his  father  as  a  warrior,"  says  M. 
de   Bouill6  "he   perhaps  surpassed  all  the 
princes  of  his  house  in  certain  natural  gifts, 
m  certain  talents,  which  procured  him  the 
respect  of  the  court,  the  afiection  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  which,  nevertheless,  were  tarnished 
by  a  singular  alloy  of  great  faults  and  unlim- 
ited ambition."     The  historian   proceeds  to 
give  a  glowing  description  of  his  beauty, 
accomplishments,   and    seductive    qualities. 
"  France  was  mad  about  that  man,"  wrote 
Balzac,  "  for  it  is  too  little  to  say  she  was  in 
love   with   him.      Her   passion   approached 
idolatry.    There  were  persons  who  invoked 
him  in  their  prayers,  others  who  inserted  his 
portrait  in  their  books.     His  portrait,  indeed, 
was  everywhere:  some  ran  after  him  in  the 
streets  to  touch  his  mantle  with  their  rosaries  ; 
and  one  day  that  he  entered  Paris  by  the 
Porte  St.  Antoine,  on  his  return  from  a  jour- 
ney to  Champagne,  they  not  only  cried  Vive 
Guise !  but  many  sang  on  his  passage :  Ho- 
sanna  filio  David!    Large  assemblies  were 
known  to  yield  themselves  at  once  captive  to 
his  pleasant  countenance.     No  heart  could 
resist   tliat   face;    it    persuaded   before   he 
opened  his  mouth ;  it  was  impossible  to  wish 
him  harm  in  his  presence And  Hu- 
guenots belonged  to  the  League  when  they 
beheld  the  Duke  of  Guise."     Although  but 
thirteen   years   old,   at   his   father's   death, 
Henry  of  Lorraine  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  recent  campaigns,  and  at  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans had  had  opportunity  to  show  symptoms 
of  that  cool  intrepidity  for  which  he  was  af- 
terwards  remarkable.     Profound  dissimula- 
tion was  another  leading  and  early-developed 
feature  of  his  character ;  and  in  this  respect 
he  had  before  him  a  first-rate  model  in  the 
person  of  his  uncle,  the  crafty  and  unscrupu- 
lous Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 

This  prelate,  who  was  rather  violent  than 
brave,  was  profoundly  grieved  and  alarmed 
by  his  brother's  assassination,  news  of  which 
reached  him  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  On 
receiving  the  sad  intelligence,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and,  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven:  "Lord,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  have 
deprived  the  innocent  brother  of  life,  and  left 
it  to  the  guilty !" — a  cry  of  conscience,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  little  truth.    He  im- 
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mediately  surrounded  himself  with  a  guard. 
In  a  letter,  of  which  he  took  care  to  have 
copies  handed  about,  he  announced  to  his 
mother  his  resolution  to  retire  to  his  diocess^ 
and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  preaching  the 
word  of  God.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  quit 
the  Council,  where  his  weight,  however,  was 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  Duke's  death. 
But  he  recovered  his  ground,  and  finally  ex- 
ercised a  most  important  influence  on  its  de- 
liberations. On  \\is  return  to  France,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  retain  his  guard,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  arquebusiers,  who  never  left 
him,  accompanying  him  to  church,  when  he 
preached  or  said  mass,  and  even  conducting 
him  to  the  door  of  the  King's  cabinet.  Fur 
nearly  a  year  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
however,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  capital,  and 
from  public  afifairs,  dividing  his  time  between 
Rheims  and  Joinville,  but  still  secretly  car- 
rying on  his  complicated  intrigues.  At  last, 
on  the  8th  January,  1565,  he  entered  Paris 
with  a  considerable  escort,  and  in  a  sort  of 
triumph,  accompanied  by  his  young  nephews, 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Marquis  of  Ma- 
yenne,  and  by  a  number  of  knights,  presi- 
dents, and  gentlemen.  Marshal  Montmo- 
rency (son  of  the  Constable),  who  was  now 
intimate  with  his  cousin  Coliu:nY,  and  ill-dis- 
posed  to  the  Guises,  was  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  had  published,  "on  the 
13 ih  December,  a  royal  ordinance,  which,  in 
a  spiiit  of  precaution  indispensable  in  those 
troubled  times,  forbade  all  princes,  nobles, 
or  persons  whatsoever,  to  travel  with  an 
armed  retinue.  The  Cardinal  had  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  Queen-mother,  but  he  either 
disdained  or  neglected  to  present  it  to  Mont- 
morency. The  Marshal  was  most  probably 
aware  of  its  existence,  but  he  ignored  it,  and 
sent  word  to  the  Cardinal  not  to  pursue  his 
journey  with  a  forbidden  escort.  The  Car- 
dinal, considering  this  injunction  an  aflfront, 
heeded  it  not,  and  was  close  to  his  journey's 
end,  when  he  was  encountered  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  (Rue  St.  Denis),  by  a  body  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  of  both  religions,  under 
the  orders  of  Montmorency  and  the  Prince 
of  Portien,  who  charged  and  routed  his  es- 
cort; and  he  himself  was  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  a  rope- 
maker,  dragging  with  him  his  nephews,  of 
whom  the  eldest  especially,  a  pistol  in  either 
hand,  refused  to  quit  the  combat,  unequal  as 
it  was,  and,  by  recalling  his  father's  memory 
to  the  Parisians,  already  acquired  personal 
partisans.  A  faithful  follower,  who  would 
have  shut  the  door  upon  them,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  balls  which  struck  the  very 


threshold  of  the  room  in  which  the  Princes 
of  Lorraine  had  taken  refuge.  *  Seigneur, 
mon  Dieu  !*  cried  the  Cardinal,  in  this  immi- 
nent peril,  'if  my  hour  is  come,  and  the 
power  of  darkness,  spare  at  least  the  innocent 
blood  1'  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Aumale, 
who  had  entered  by  the  gate  of  the  Louvre, 
created  a  diversion,  which  contributed  to  ap- 
pease the  tumult  oif  the  Rue  St.  Denis ;  and 
under  cover  of  night,  the  prelate,  with  his 
nephews  and  suite,  was  able  to  reach  his 
hotel  de  Clunyy 

It  was  in  1565  that  the  consideration  of 
the  formidable  results  obtained  by  the  close 
union  of  the  Protestants,  numerically  weak, 
suggested  to  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  a 
number  of  Catholic  noblemen,  the  idea  of  a 
counter-association  on  a  grand  scale,  (the 
germ  of  this  dated  from  some  years  pre- 
viously), to  be  composed  of  prelates,  gentle- 
men, magistrates,  and  of  burgesses,  and 
other  members  of  the  third  estate,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  with  promptitude 
and  independence,  without  awaiting  the  or- 
ders or  the  uncertain  and  tardy  succors 
of  Government.  This  was  the  association 
known  in  history  as  the  League.  At  the 
end  of  the  following  year  the  young  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  had  been  campaigning  with  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  against  the  Turks,  re- 
turned to  France,  just  is  time  to  see  the  cur- 
tain lifted  for  the  bloody  drama  of  a  new 
civil  war.  Already  Huguenots  and  Catho- 
lics were  in  mutual  observation  of  each  other. 
The  former  first  assumed  the  offensive. — 
Alarmed  by  movements  of  troops,  fresh  levies, 
and  other  menacing  indications,  they  laid  a 
plan  to  carry  off  Charles  IX.,  then  at  his 
hunting-seat  of  Monceaux,  near  Meaux. — 
Once  in  their  hands,  they  calculated  on 
making  the  young  King  the  nominal  chief  of 
their  party.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and 
recoiled  upon  its  advisers  by  exciting  against 
them  the  implacable  hatred  of  its  object. 
**  With  even  more  oaths  than  were  necessa- 
ry," says  an  old  writer,  the  King  exhaled  his 
wrath,  and  vowed  vengeance  against  the  Hu- 
guenots, from  whom,  however,  he  was  for 
the  moment  compelled  to  fly.  Escorted  by 
six  thousand  Swiss,  and  by  such  other  troops 
as  could  hastily  be  assembled,  he  took  the 
road  to  Paris,  hard  pressed  for  seven  hours 
by  Cond6  and  the  Admiral.  But  the  Pro- 
testant squadrons  were  unable  to  break  the 
stern  array  of  the  Swiss ;  on  the  second  day 
d'Aumale,  with  several  hundred  well-armed 
gentlemen,  came  out  from  Paris  to  swell  the 
royal  escort ;  and  Charles  entered  his  capital 
in  safety,  furious  at  the  rebels,  and  well-dis- 
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posed  to  proceed  against  them  to  any  extrem- 
ities the  Guises  might  suggest.  The  anger 
of  this  family  was  greatly  roused  by  a  trap 
laid,  two  days  later,  for  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine,, who  only  escaped  by  quitting  his  car- 
riage and  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  (some  say 
that  he  had  even  to  run  a  long  way  on  foot,) 
with  a  loss  of  his  plate  and  equipage. 

Shut  up  in  Paris,  Cliarles  IX.  beheld  the 
Huguenots  almost  at  its  gates,  intercepting 
supplies   and    burning  the  flour  mills.     At 
last,   d'Andelot    and    Montgomery    having 
marched  towards  Poissy,  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Spanish  auxiliary  corps,  Conde  and 
Ooligny,    with    fifteen   hundred    horse   and 
eighteen  hundred  indifferently  equipped  in- 
fantry, without  artillery,*  were  attacked  by 
the  Constiiblo  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
infantry,  three  thousand  horse,  and  fourteen 
guns.     There  ensued  the  brief  but  glorious 
battle  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  Montmorency 
was  slain,  and  the   Protestants,  opposed  to 
five  times  their  numbers,  held  victory  in  their 
grasp,  when   d'Aumale,  seeing   them  disor- 
dered  by  success,  moved  up  with  a  body  of 
picked  men,  whom  he  had  kept  in  reserve, 
(as  his  brother  Francis  had  done  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Dreux,)  rallied  the  fugitives,  saved  the 
Swiss  from  total  defeat,  rescued  the  body  of 
the  Constable,  and  compelled  Cond6  to  re- 
treat.    The  laurels 'of    the   day,  however, 
were    unquestionably  with   the  Huguenots, 
notwithstanding   that   they    abandoned    the 
field ;  and  the  next  day  they  again  oflfered 
battle  to  the  royal  army,  but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted.    Then    Conde,  short   of  provisions, 
and  weakened  by  the  action,  retired  towards 
Lorraine,  and  effected  his  junction   with  an 
auxiliary   corps   of.  twelve   thousand    men 
which  came  to  him  from  Germany.     There 
ensued   a   short   and   hollow   peace,  which 
were  better   named  an  imperfectly-observed 
truce,  and  which  did  not  preclude  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  ;  and  then  war  again 
broke  out,  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (after- 
wards Henry  III.)  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
armies.     The  first  action  of  this,  the  third 
civil  war,  took  place  in  the  Perigord,  and  is 
known  as  the  combat  of  Mouvans — the  name 
of  one  of  the  leaders  who  was  killed.     He 
and  another  Huguenot  gentleman  were  bring- 
ing up  several  thousand    men  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  when  they  were  atUicked 
and  routed  with  great  loss,  by  twelve  hun- 
dred cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 


*  Thua  stated  by  M.  de  Bouille.  Other  writers 
have  called  the  total  force  of  the  Protestants  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  horse  and  foot. 


sier.  In  this  affair  the  young  Duke  of  Guise 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  by  an  impetu- 
ous and  opportune  charge  on  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy's  infantry.  Next  came  the  fatal 
battle  of  Jamac — fatal,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Protestants,  who  lost  in  it,  or  rather  after  it, 
by  a  felon  shot,  their  gallant  leader  Cond6. 
Against  overwhelming  numbers,  his  right 
arm  broken  by  a  fall,  wounded  in  the  leg  by 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  dismounted  and  unable 
to  stand,  that  heroic  prince,  one  knee  upon 
the  ground,  still  obstinately  defended  him- 
telf.  **  The  Catholics  who  surrounded  him, 
respecting  so  much  courage,  ceased  to  attack, 
and  urged  him  to  give  up  his  sword.  He 
had  already  consented  to  do  so,*  his  quality 
of  prisoner  ought  to  have  protected  him, 
when  Montesquiou,  captain  of  the  Swiss 
guard  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  came  up — with 
secret  orders,  it  is  supposed, — and  sent  a 
pistol-ball  through  his  head.  Thus  undis- 
guised did  the  fury  and  hatred  engendered 
by  civil  discord  then  exhibit  themselves.  At 
the  close  of  this  same  fight,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  spot  where  Conde  perished, 
Robert  Stuart  was  also  made  prisoner ;  and 
Honoiat  de  Savoie,  Count  de  Villars,  obtain- 
ed permission,  by  dint  of  entreaty,  to  kill  him 
with  his  own  hand,  in  expiation  of  the  blow 
by  which  this  Scot  was  accused  of  having 
mortally  wounded  the  Constable  of  Mont- 
morency at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis.  But 
even  such  barbarity  as  this  did  not  sufl&ce, 
and  to  it  were  added  cowardly  outrages  and 
ignoble  jests.  The  dead  body  of  Conde  was 
derisively  placed  upon  an  ass,  and  followed 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  upon  his  triumphant  en- 
trance into  Jamac,  and  was  there  laid  upon  a 
stone,  at  the  door  of  the  quarters  of  the 
King's  brother ;  whilst  religious  fury  scru- 
pled not  to  justify,  by  sarcasm,  the  indignity 
of  such  acts."! 

Greatly  discouraged  by  the  reverse  of  Jar - 
nac,  and  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the 
Protestant  party  presently  had  their  hopes 

-  -        -  ^       - —      -   -         ■  — 

*  Other  writers  have  said  that  he  had  already  done 
so,  or  at  least  that  he  was  seated  uuder  a  tree,  a 
recogoised  prisoner,  when  he  was  shot.  M.  de  Bou- 
ille's  account  leaves  a  sort  of  loophole,  to  infer  that 
Montesquiou  might  have  heeu  hardly  aware  that 
Conde  was  a  prisoner.  Such  an  infereace,  however, 
he  probably  does  not  intend  to  be  drawn,  and,  id 
either  case,  it  is  contrary  to  historical  fact. 

f  The  following  couplet  from  Oudin's  MS.  history 
of  the  house  of  Gui^,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  partisan  ditties  composed  on  this  occasion :  — 

"  L'an  mil  cinq  cens  soixante  neuf, 

Entre  Jamac  et  Chasteauneuf^ 

Fut  porte  mort  sur  une  asnesse, 

Oe  grand  ennemy  de  la  Messe." 
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revived  by  promised  succors  from  Elizabeth 
of  England,  and  from  various  Oerman  princes. 
Coligny — now  the  real  head  of  the  party, 
whose  titulary  chiefs  were  Henry  of  Beam, 
and  his  young  cousin  Conde — was  joined  by 
twelve  thousand  Germans,  under  Duke 
Wolfgang  of  ZweibrUcken.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  army  was  weakened  by 
sickness  and  desertions,  by  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline amongst  the  Swiss  troops  and  Ger- 
man reiiers,  chiefly  composing  it,  and  by  dis- 
cord between  its  generals.  The  Guises  were 
displeased  at  being  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Anion,  who,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  youth, 
had  displayed  valor,  decision,  and  military 
talents,  whose  promise  was  not  fulfilled  by 
his  ignoble  reign  as  Henry  III. 

Tlie  siege  of  Poitiers  cost  the  Protestant 
army  much  time  and  many  men.  After  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  for  its  capture.  Col  iff  ny 
retired  from  before  the  town — which  had 
been  admirably  defended,  and  owed  its  safety 
less  to  a  diversion  made  by  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou,  (who  menaced  Chatellerault)  than  to  the 
great  valor  and  activity  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
recalling,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  glorious  de- 
fence of  Metz  by  his  father.  Five  breaches 
had  been  made  in  the  walls,  but  the  most  de- 
termined assaults  were  steadily  and  success- 
fully repulsed.  Of  the  garrison,  one-ihird 
perished,  and  the  loss  of  the  besiegers  was 
very  heavy.  On  the  9th  September,  Guise 
and  his  brother  Mayenne  left  the  town  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and,  after 
making  a  report  of  their  triumph  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  proceeded  to  Tours,  where 
Charles  IX.  received  them  with  many  ca- 
resses and  flattering  words.  Four  days  later, 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  proclaimed  the  ex- 
Admiral  Coligny  a  traitor,  condemned  him 
to  death,  and  offered  fifty  thousand  gold 
crowns  to  whomsoever  should  deliver  him 
up  alive.  A  few  days  afterward  the  same 
sum  was  offered  for  his  head ;  and  the 
Guises  had  the  proclamation  tnmslated  into 
seven  languages,  and  circulated  throughout 
Europe.  Then  came  the  bloody  battle  of 
Moncontour,  where  eighteen  thousand  men 
under  Coligny  were  beaten,  with  very  heavy 
loss,  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand.  It  began  with  a  long  cannon- 
ade, quickly  succeeded  by  a  combat  at  close 
quarters,  in  which  even  the  generals-in-chief 
were  personally  engaged.  "The  Duke  of 
Anjou  had  bis  horse  Mlled  under  him,  but 
was  rescued  by  d'Aumale ;  Coligny  was 
wounded  in  the  face,  and  lost  four  teeth ; 
Guise  was  badly  hurt  by  a  ball  in  the  foot ; 
Mayenne  distinguished  himself  at  his  bro- 


ther's side."  After  an  hour's  deadly  struggle, 
the  Huguenots  were  beaten  at  all  points. 
There  was  a  terrible  massacre  of  them ;  three 
thousand  prisoners  were  made,  and  five  hun- 
dred German  horse  passed  over  to  the  con- 
querors. This  was  a  grievous  blow  for  the 
Protestant  party.  Coligny,  however,  and 
the  princes  shut  themselves  up  in  La  Rochelle, 
and  had  leisure  to  look  around  them  and 
organize  their  remaining  forces,  whilst  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  wasted  his  time  in  the  siege 
of  some  unimportant  places,  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  laid  up  with  his  wound,  which 
was  long^of  healing.  The  state  of  the  king- 
dom of  France,  exhausted  by  these  repeated 
wars,  was  deplorable.  Coligny,  bold  and 
active,  made  long  marches  southward,  col- 
lecting reinforcements  and  supplies,  and 
finally  reaching  Burgundy,  and  getting  the 
advantage  in  an  encounter  with  the  King's 
army,  under  Marshal  de  Coss6,  at  Amay  le 
Due.  In  short,  he  had  the  road  open  to 
Paris.  These  considerations  made  Charles 
IX.  anxious  for  peace;  which,  after  some 
negotiation,  was  concluded  at  St.  Germain- 
en -Lay  e,  in  August,  15*70,  on  terms  so  favor- 
able to  the  Huguenots — who,  says  Montluc, 
in  his  Commentaries,  always  had  the  best  of 
it  when  it  came  to  those  diable  d'escritures — 
that  Pope  Pius  V.  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  to  express  his  violent  disapproval. 

As  had  more  than  once  already  been  the 
case,  the  return  of  peace  was  quickly  follow- 
ed by  the  marked  diiidnution  of  the  house  of 
Guise.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  cherished  an  in- 
stinctive hatred  and  jealousy  of  Henry  of 
Lorraine ;  whilst  the  Cardinal  had*  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Queen- mother,  who,  as 
well  as  Charles  IX.,  had  previously  been 
greatly  angered  by  the  presumption  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  in  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  her 
daughter  Margaret.  At  one  time,  so  furious- 
ly chafed  was  the  King's  naturally  violent 
temper  by  the  pretensions  of  the  Guise  party 
— against  whom  his  brother  Anjou  lost  no 
opportunity  of  irritating  him — that  he  actually 
resolved  on  the  immediate  death  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  only  escaped  through 
the  timidity  and  indecision  of  Henry  of 
Angouleme,  the  King's  bastard  brother — 
commissioned  to  make  an  end  of  him  at  a 
hunting  party — and  through  warnings  given 
him,  it  is  said,  by  Margaret  herself.  The 
Montmorencys,  cousins  of  the  Colignys, 
seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  the  influence 
the  Guises  had  lost:  the  Marshal  and  his 
brother  d'Anville  governed  the  Queen- 
mother  ;  and  so  fierce  was  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  rival  families,  that   Guise  and 
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M^rou,  brothers  of  Marshal  Montmorencj, 
openly  quarreled  in  the  King's  chamber,  and, 
on  leaving  the  palace,  exchanged  a  challenge, 
whose  consequences  persons  sent  expressly 
by  Charles  IX.  had  great  difficulty  in  avert- 
ing. In  short,  during  the  year  1671,  "no 
more  Wcis  heard  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
than  if  he  had  been  dead  :  nor  was  anything 
known  about  the  Guises,  except  that  they 
had  celebrated  at  Joinvillo  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  the  Duke."  who  had  married,  in  the  'pre- 
vious year,  Catharine  of  Cleves,  widow  of  the 
Prince  de  Portien. 

The  apparent  favor  of  the  Admiral  de 
Coligny,  the  return  to  Paris  of  the  Guises, 
the  seeming  fusion  of  the  two  great  parties 
that  had  so  long  distracted  France,  were  pre- 
ludes to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
In  narrating  the  strange  and  important  events 
that  crowded  the  year  1572,  M.  de  Bouille 
lays  bare  the  vile  qualities  of  Charles  IX., 
his  cold-blooded  cruelty,  his  odious  treachery, 
and  the  powers  of  profound  dissimulation  he 
had  inherited  from  his  mother.  One  anecdote, 
extracted  from  Fornicr's  MS.  History  of  the 
House  of  Guise,  is  extremely  characteristic. 
The  King,  whilst  loading  Coligny  with  marks 
of  contidencd  ami  favor,  hinted  darkly  to  the 
Guises  ihe  existence  of  some  sinister  plot, 
urging  them  to  take  patience,  because,  as  he 
said  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  hientdt  il  verroit 
quelque  bonjcu.  It  happened  one  day,  that 
**  the  King  was  alone  in  his  chamber  with 
Henry  of  Lorraine,  both  gayly  disposed  ;  the 
latter  had  seized  a  headless  pike,  used  to  shut 
the  upper  shutters  of  the  window,  and  was 
amusing  Charles  IX.  by  the  extraordinary 
dcxteiity  with  which  he  wielded  this  weapon, 
when  Coligny  unexpectedly  entered.  The 
King  felt  that  the  abrupt  interruption  of  their 
play,  on  his  appearance,  might  excite  the 
admiral's  suspicions.  Suddenly,  therefore, 
he  feigned  violent  displeasure ;  accused  the 
Duke  of  having  insolently  waved  the  pole 
close  to  his  face,  and,  seizing  a  boar-spear 
that  stood  by  his  bed,  pursued  Guise,  who, 
as  if  the  better  to  escape,  ran,  it  is  said,  into 
the  apartments  of  Margaret  de  Valois. 
Charles  snatched  the  Admiral's  sword  to  pur- 
sue the  fugitive ;  and  Coligny,  deceived  by^this 
well-acted  anger,  interceded  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  the  heedless  young  Prince  of  Lor- 
raine." 

There  is  no  particular  novelty  in  M.  de 
Bouill^'s  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. We  cannot  compliment  him  on 
the  guarded  manner  in  which  he  condemns 
his  hero  for  his  participation  in  that  monster 
murder — an  episode  that  would  have  sufficed 


to  brand  with  eternal  infamy  a  far  greater 
and  better  man  than  Henry  of  Lorraine. 
Compelled  to  admit  that  the  whole  direction 
and  combination  of  the  massacre  was  entrust- 
ed to,  and  joyfully  undertaken  by,  the  Duke 
of  Guise — that  he  was  privy  to  and  approv- 
ing of  MaurevaFs  previous  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate Coligny,  and  that  he  afterwards  stood 
under  the  Admiral's  window  whilst  the  Wur- 
tem burger  Besme,  and  others  of  his  creatures, 
stabbed  the  wounded  Protestant  as  he  rose 
defenceless  from  his  couch — M.  de  Bouill6 
informs  us  that,  on  quitting  the  place  of  his 
enemy's  murder,  whilst  the  most  barbarous 
scenes  were  on  all  sides  enacting — the  con- 
sequence of  the  completeness  and  skill  of  his 
own  preparations — Guise  was  seized  with  com- 
passion,  and  had  "  the  good  thought  to  save 
many  innocent  victims,  women,  children,  and 
even  men,"  by  sheltering  them  in  his  hotel. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  those  whom  the  Prince 
considered  as  factious,  or  as  adherents  of  such 
— in  a  word,  his  political  adversaries  rather 
than  heretics — found  little  pity  at  his  hands." 
And  he  was  proceeding  **  to  carry  death  into 
the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  to  seek  there 
Montgomery;  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  and  a 
hundred  Protestant  gentlemen  whom  pru- 
dence had  prevented  from  lodging  near  the 
Admiral."  The  compassionate  intentions  of 
Guise  towards  these  five  score  Huguenots 
and  "  political  adversaries,"  could  be  so  little 
doubtful,  that  it  was  certainly  most  fortunate 
for  them  that  a  friend  swam  the  Seine  and 
gave  them  warning,  whilst  a  mistake  about 
keys  delayed  the  Duke's  passnge  through  the 
gates  of  Bussy.  They  escaped,  pursued  to 
some  distance  from  Paris  by  Guise  and  his 
escort.  On  his  return,  the  massacre  was  at 
its  height.  **  Less  pitiless  than  any  of  the 
other  Catholic  chiefs,  he  had  opened  in  his 
own  dwelling  an  asylum  to  more  than  a 
hundred  Protestant  gentlemen,  of  whom  he 
thought  he  should  he  able  afterwards  to  make 
partisans."  His  compassion,  then,  had  not 
the  meiit  of  dii^interestedness.  Similar  selfish 
considerations  induced  others  of  the  assassins 
to  rescue  others  of  the  doomed.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  Ambrose  Par6  found 
shelter  and  protection  in  the  palace,  from 
whose  windows  Charles  IX.,  arquebuse  in 
hand,  is  said  to  have  amused  himself  by  pick- 
incr  oflF  the  wretched  Protestants,  as  they 
scudded  through  the  streets  with  the  blood- 
hounds at  their  heels.  But  all  the  skill  of 
the  Huguenot  leech  was  insufficient,  a  few 
months  later,  to  preserve  that  perfidious  and 
cruel  monarch  from  a  death  whose  strange 
and  horrible  character  was  considered  by 
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many  to  be  a  token  of  God's  displeasure,  at 
the  oceans  of  blood  he  had  so  inhumanly 
caused  to  flow.  Charles  IX.  was  preceded 
and  followed  to  the  grave,  at  short  mtervals, 
by  an  active  sharer  in  the  massacre^  the  Duke 
of  Aumale,  and  by  one  of  its  most  vehement 
instigators  and  approvers,  Charles,  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  both  uncles  of  the  Duke,  and 
notable  members  of  the  house  of  Guise.  The 


change  of  religion  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Conde,  the  siege  of 
Rochelle,  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
Protestants,  and  the  accession  of  Henry  III. 
to  the  throne  of  France,  are  the  other  impor- 
tant events  that  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  M.  de  Bouille's  interesting 
history. 


EXPENDFTURB    OF    KlSO    LoUIS    PhILIPPE 

AND  HIS  Family. — We  take  this  opportunity 
to  advert  to  an  authentic  and  very  curious 
account  which  has  recently  been  made  pub- 
lic by  the  managers  of  the  late  Civil  List  of 
France,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  notion  of 
the  current  expenses  incurred  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  his  family  in  each  year  from  1830 
to  1848.  The  statements  are  taken  on  an 
average  of  the  18  years.  The  income  of  the 
Crown,  exclusive  of  the  allowances  and  pri- 
vate property  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
and  some  of  the  Princes,  amounted  to 
18,400,000  francs,  or  about  £740,000  a 
year.  Of  this  enormous  revenue  onlv  £600 
a  y^ar  was  assigned  by  the  King  for  his  per- 
sonal service,  and  £400  a  year  for  his  per- 
sonal expenses ;  £1,000  a  year  for  the  Queen's 
establishment,  and  £30,000  a  year  for  the 
Princes  and  Princesses,  exclusive  of  jour- 
neys. The  establishments  of  the  Palace 
were  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  ;  £17,000 
a  year  for  the  household  of  the  Tuileries ; 
£50,000  a  year  for  the  table;  £88,000  a 
year  for  the  stables,  with  about  310  horses, 
and  £11,000  more  for  the  stud  and  field 
sports ;     £17,000    a    year    for    washing ; 


£21,000  for  lighting,  &c.  The  Royal  manu- 
factures of  Sevres,  Gobelins,  and  Beaurais, 
whose  productions  were  destined  for  presents, 
cost  £50,000  a  year.  These  expenses  alone, 
amounting  to  about  £500,000  a  year,  were 
not  susceptible  of  material  reduction.  The 
entertainments,  presents,  and  journeys  of  the 
Royal  Family  cost  about  £50,000  more.  The 
charities  of  the  King,  £42,000  a  year,  and 
of  the  Queen,  £18,000,  without  reckoning 
those  of  the  Princes.  In  patronage  of  the 
arts,  subscriptions  to  literary  works,  pur- 
chase of  works  and  architectural  embellish- 
ments of  the  domains  of  the  Crown,  the 
King  annually  expended  upwards  of  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  or  about  £  1 40,000 
a  year,  during  his  whole  reign ;  the  whole 
of  the  property  thus  collected  and  con- 
structed, which  has  not  cost  much  less  than 
three  millions  sterling,  has  of  course  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  State,  and  become 
the  property  of  the  nation.  The  result  of 
these  munificent  expenses  was,  that  the 
Civil  List  was  exceeded  by  about  £30,000  a 
year,  and  that  the  Royal  property  was  left 
charged  with  a  debt  of  £600,000.—  Times. 
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LORD    BROUGHAM. 


Henry,  Lord  Bhougiiam  and  Vaux,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  of 
Scale  Hall  in  Cumberland,  and  Brougham  in 
Westmoreland  (in  which  latter  place  the  fa- 
mily was  settled  prior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
nest)  by   Eleanor,  oldest   child  of  James 

yme.  D.  D.,  nod  niece  of  Dr.  Rubertson,  the 
celebrated  liistoiian.  He  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  10th  of  September,  1779,  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
High  School,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
entered  of  the  University  of  his  native  city. 

That  Henry  JBroughnm  would  become  no 
oommon  man  ho  show^ed  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  when  he  drew  up  a  paper  contain- 
ing a  series  of  experiments  and  observations 
on  the  intlectiqn,  reflection,  and  colors  of 
light.  Sir  Charles  Blagden  transmitted  this 
performance  to  the  Royal  Society,  who  print- 
ed it  in  their  Triansactions.  In  the  foOowinff 
year  our  youthi^l  philosopher  communicated 
to  the  Society  further  experiments  and  ob- 
aerrations  on  the  same  subject,  which  were 
also  printed  in  the  Transactions ;  and  in  1798 
he  put  forth  *!  General  Theorems,  chiefly 
Porisms  in  the ;  Higher  Geometry."  These 
oontributions  excited  considerable  interest, 
although  the  youth  of  the  author  was  not 
known.  At  this  early  period  of  life  he  main- 
tained a  Latin  correspondence  on  scientific 
subjects  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  of  the  continent. 

Whilst  very  young,  he  accompanied  Lord 
Stuart  de  Rothsay  in  a  tour  through  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
he  was  called  to  the  Scots  bar.  About  the 
same  time  he  became  a  member  of  a  cele- 
brated literary  club  called  the  Speculative 
Society,  where,  amongst  other  distinguished 
men,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jcftrey  and 
Francis  Horner,  who,  in  conjunction  with  him 
and  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  year  1802,  esta- 
blished the  Edinburgh  Review. 

His  work  entitled  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers," 
displayed  such  depth  of  thought,  extraordi- 
nary acuteness,  and  extensive  .information, 
ihat  when  in  1806  he  was  called  to  the  Eng- 


lish bar,  he  found  that  his  reputation  had 
preceded  him,  and  many  eyes  were  soon  di- 
rected towards  him.  In  1808  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  cause  of  very  considerable  magni- 
tude. The  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  <fec.,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  praying  to  be  heard  at 
the  Bar  by  their  counsel  and  witnesses, 
against  the  celebrated  Orders  in  Council,  re- 
stricting the  trade  with  America.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  Mr.  Brougham  appeared  at 
the  Bar,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  (the  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses  having  occupied  the  in- 
tervening time)  he  addressed  the  House  for 
five  hours  with  great  ability  and  eloquence. 
He  was  unsuccessful ;  but  his  exertions  gained 
him  such  reputation  that  his  practice  in  the 
King's  Bench  and  on  the  Northern  Circuit 
from  this  time  began  rapidly  to  increase. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Brongham  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Camelford.  On  the  5th  of  March 
of  that  year  he  made  his  first  speech,  on  a 
debate  upon  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion,  repro- 
bating the  Earl  of  Chatham's  private  trans- 
mission to  the  King  of  his  narrative  respect- 
ing the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  This  his 
first  speech  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
his  friends.  It  was  likely  to  do  so,  being  de- 
livered in  an  unassuming  manner.  Although 
never  very  remarkable  for  his  caution.  Broug- 
ham was  too  wise  not  to  know  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  oratory,  which  have  since 
made  him  so  famous,  were  precisely  such  as 
the  House  would  not  endure  from  a  new 
member. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1810,  he  addressed 
the  House  in  a  speech  of  great  length  and 
ability  on  the  Slave  Trade.  He  now  became 
a  frequent  speaker,  taking  a  conspicuous  part 
in  public  business.  He  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  this  session  as  member  of 
a  committee  having  for  its  object  a  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  orders  in  CcTuncil,  which,  so 
far  as  they  regarded  America,  were  at  length 
rescinded. 

The  successful  opposition  of  Mr.  Broug- 
ham to  these  Orders  m  Council  obtained  for 
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him  such  popularity,  that  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1812,  he  was  invited  to  stand  for  Li- 
verpool in  opposition  to  no  less  a  statesman 
than  George  Canning.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  he  was  defeated,  and  had  no  seat 
in  rarliament  for  four  years  afterwards. 

By  this  time  his  professional  reputation  had 
been  thoroughly  established.  He  W}is  espe- 
cially employed  to  defend  persons  charged 
with  political  offences.  Having  successfully 
defended  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  edi- 
tors of  the  Examiner,  against  whom  a  crimi- 
nal information  had  been  obtained  for  an  al- 
leged libel,  in  the  following  year  he  was  again 
counsel  for  these  gentlemen,  but  wjth  no  such 
success.  They  were  tried  and  convicted  of  a 
libel  on  the  Prince  Regent, — a  conviction 
being  the  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
summing  up  of  Lord  EUenborough.  The 
bold  and  uncompromising  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Brougham  on  this  occasion  is  said  to 
have  been  (and  no  doubt  was)  the  original 
cause  of  the  dislike  with  which  he  was  after- 
wards regarded  by  George  IV.,  and  which  a 
subsequent  trial  of  a  very  different  character 
did  not  serve  to  mitigate. 

In  the  Session  of  1816  he  commenced 
those  exertions  to  promote  national  education 
which  have  so  eminently  displayed  his  en- 
lighted  views,  and  have  entitled  him  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.'  On  this 
occasion,  after  alluding  to  the  flagrant  abuses 
in  several  charity  schools  in  the  country,  he 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  and  expressed  his  determination 
of  again  bringing  the  subject  before  Parlia- 
ment. What  Lord  Brougham  has  since  done 
for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  abuses  of  charitable  trusts,  is 
matter  of  history.  We  may  here  mention 
that  the  London  University  owes  its  orii^in  to 
him,  and  that  he  divides,  with  Birkbeck,  the 
honor  of  establishing  Mechanics'  Institutes. 

Mr.  Brougham's  defence  of  Queen  Caro- 
line is  one  of  those  events  which  cannot  be 
passed  over,  but  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
The  cause  was  so  momentous,  and  the  ability 
shown  in  its  conduct  was  so  amazing,  that  it 
is  a  story  this  age,  which  knows  it  so  well,  re- 
quires not  to  hear :  it  has  become  a  story  for 
posterity. 

Li  1822,  Mr.  Brougham  defended  Mr. 
John  Ambrose  Williams,  against  whom  a 
criminal  information  had  been  obttuned  for  a 
libel  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham. 
His  speech  on  that  occasion — as  a  combina- 
tion of  wit,  humor,  sarcasm,  vituperation, 


I  and  argument,  has  not  its  parrallel  in  the 
history  of  British  forensic  eloquence.  He 
was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  in 
1826. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Wellington  Admi- 
nistration in- 1880,  and  the  consequent  gene- 
ral election,  Mr.  Brougham  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  Members  for  York- 
shire. This,  the  greatest  honor  of  his  life — 
for  so  he  esteemed  it — he  did  not  wear  many 
weeks,  being  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs 
to  office,  on  the  22d  November  of  the  above 
year,  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  created  a  Bnron. 

From  his  introduction  to  Parliament  in 
1810  to  his  acceptance.of  the  Chancellorship 
in  1830,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present — 
a  period  of  forty  years — the  name  of  Henry 
Brougham  has  been  associated  with  every 
question  that  has  interested  or  agitated  the 
country.  Some  few,  with  more  or  less  truth, 
may  plead  an  equal  amount  of  zeal  in  thead- 
vocacy  of  great  national  questions ;  but  what 
living  statesman  can  lay  claim  to  an  equal 
amount  of  ability  ?  An  admirer  of  this  emi- 
nent man  has  said — 

"The  distinguished  characteristic  of  his 
eloquence  is  its  great  energy  and  irresistible 
strength .  His  generous  and  noble  sentiments, 
his  copious  and  nervous  diction,  the  aptitude 
of  his  illustrations,  the  earnest  solemnity  and 
occasional  vehemence  of  his  manner,  his  bold 
and  dauntless  bearing,  the  bitterness  of  his 
irony,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  invective,  pro- 
duce the  most  powerful  effects  on  the  pas- 
sions of  his  auditors." 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  the  greatest  orator  of 
his  age  that  Henry  Brougham  is  to  be  re- 
garded. No  candid  person  but  will  consent 
to  the  justice  of  this  brief  eulogium. 

"  He  has  ever  proved  himself  the  foe  of 
tyranny,  corruption,  injustice,  and  intoler- 
ance ;  the  advocate  of  the  oppressed,  the 
friend  of  humanity,  and  the  intrepid  defender 
of  popular  'rights:  his  exertions  to  .increase 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  to 
reform  and  improve  its  institutions,  and  to 
diffuse  the  advantages  of  education  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  community,  have  justly  en- 
deared him  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Lord  Brougham  married,  in  1819,  Mary 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Eden, 
Esq.,  fbrother  of  Lords  Aukland  and  Henley) 
and  relict  of  John  Spalding,  Esq.,  by  whom 
he  has  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
died  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  younger  a 
few  years  since. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  OF  KENTUCKY 


BT  AN  OFFIOXB  OF  THE  BOTAL  ABTILLXBT. 


It  was  in  the  pleasant  early  summer  of 
last  year,  that  S e  and  myself  found  our- 
selves afloat  on  Lake  Erie,  in  pursuit  of  tlic 
"greatest  wonder  in  all  creation."  Now  wu 
had  certainly  heard  something  of  the  great 
discovery  for  which  this  distinction  was 
claimed ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  vague 
than  the  current  information  on  the  subject. 
That  the  Mammoth  Cave  was  situated  some- 
where between  Christendom  and  Tennessee ; 
that  the  entrance  to  the  northwest  passage 
probably  lay  there,  since  no  one  had  got  to 
the  end  of  it ;  all  this  we  knew — beyond  this 
all  was  speculation.  Demurring,  however,  a 
little  at  the  assurance  of  an  American  friend, 
that  Niagara  was  nothing  to  it,  we  deter- 
mined to  seek  it  out'  Happy  the  man  who 
has  seen  a  greater  wonder  than  Niagara. 
We  were  fresh  from  communion  with  the 
many-voiced  and  mighty  cataract,  the  noblest 
of  all  terrestrial  types  of  infinite  power,  of 
purpose,  "  without  variableness  or  shadow  of 
change/'  We  had  just  seen  that  exhaust- 
l^s  flood  pouring  through  the  channel  of 
ages,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  its  race,  and 
guttering  under  a  summer  sky.  Surely, 
thought  we,  the  rival  of  Niagara  must  be 
sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  regions  of  si- 
lence, or  the  abiding  place  of  the  night. 

Of  the  cave  itself,  we  heard  that  the  ex- 
traordinary purity  of  the  air,  which  no  de- 
caying substance  polluted,  the  unvarying  tem- 
perature, and  something  peculiarly  sanatary 
m  the  effects  of  the  nitre  by  which  the  soil 
is  impregnated,  peopled  it  with  invalids ; 
that  there  was  a  broad  road  into  it,  leading, 
as  we  supposed,  to  an  hospital,  where  these 
interesting  inhabitants  had  their  residence. 
Lastly,  we  were  told  of  subterranean  streams 
miles  within  the  earth,  and  we  thought  of 

Forests,  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery, 
Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 


I 


All  this  was  inducement  enough  for  mak- 
ing a  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles.  The  vessel  in  which  we  left  Buflalo, 
the  Canada,  had  not,  like  some  of  her  com- 
petitors, cost  40,000/.  in  building  and  deco- 
ration ;  nor  was  she,  like  the  floating  palaces 
of  the  Hudson,  larger  than  a  first-rate  man 
of  war,  and  luxurious  as  a  royal  yacht ;  but 
she  was,  nevertheless,  such  a  vessel  as 
American  waters  alone  can  boast,  and  the 
more  admked  by  our  patriotic  taste,  as 
belonging  to  the  country  whose  name  she 
bears. 

There  are  few  objects  in  the  United 
States  more  exclusively  national  than  the 
magnificent  steamboats  by  which  the  flood 
of  traffic  is  maintained  in  the  great  lines  of 
inland  navigation — the  Hudson,  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Lakes.  Europe  has  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  and  a  degree  of  good  taste  ana 
substantial  comfort  accompanies  their  luxury, 
for  which  Jonathan  does  not  always  get^ 
credit.  In  the  Mayflower,  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  we  visited  at  Detroit,  the  saloon  is 
not  far  from  three  hundred  feet  long ;  the 
carpet  of  the  richest  fabric,  in  one  piece ;  the 
chairs,  sofas,  ottomans,  in  cut  velvet ;  while 
tables  of  marble  and  rosewood,  mirrors, 
lustres,  gilding  and  coloring,  all  in  quiet  and 
admirable  taste,  give  it  the  air  of  a  drawing- 
room  of  more  than  common  elegance.  The 
very  engine,  ponderous  and  powerful,  is 
displayed  through  pannelHng  of  plate-glass 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  from  stem  to  stern.  Below  is 
a  cabin,  into  which  open  on  either  side  six 
elegant  bed-rooms,  called  bridal-chambers, 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hap- 
piest of  mortals  on  their  way  from  the  altar 
to  pass  the  honeymoon.  In  each  is  a  spa- 
cious bed  of  rosewood,  elaborately  carved, 
with  furniture  of  spotless  purity ;  a  sofa,  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  the  toilette.  These 
dove-cotes,  instead  of  being  numbered  like 
ardinary  cabins,  are  designated  by  the  names 
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of  eminent  poetesses  of  America,  engraved 
on  plates  inserted  in  the  doors.  There  is 
also  a  cabin  for  single  gentlemen;  and  a 
nursery  for  children,  suppTied  with  a  dozen 
baby-jumpers.  At  the  time  of  our  tour  the 
fare  for  three  hundred  miles  was  only  two 
dollars.  Alas !  the  picture  has  another  side : 
the  captain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  related 
how  these  low  fares  loaded  him  with  a  class 
of  passengers  whose  ways  embittered  his  ex- 
istence, and  whose  reverence  for  velvet  and 
rosewood,  for  a  rich  carpet,  for  the  beds  on 
which  they  tumbled,  was  but  one  remove 
from  that  of  their  prototypes,  the  Yahoos. 

A  railroad  has  been  recently  opened  from 
Sandusky,  near  the  west  end  of  the  Lake,  to 
Cincinnati,  a  distance  of  218  miles,  and  it 
passes  through  some  of  the  richest  parts  of 
Ohio.  At  this  time  the  youthful  "  City"— 
for  it  seems  always  to  receive  this  affix — was 
in  its  greatest  prosperity.  Sandusky  city 
numbered  3,000  inhabitants :  six  weeks  later 
it  reckoned  but  900  !  The  cholera  had  been 
there — it  had  numbered  its  victims  by  hun- 
dreds, and  the  rest  were  scattered  in  flight. 
We  passed  through  it  unsuspicious  of  the 
impending  visitation.  Like  most  of  the 
American  railroads,  this  will  be  found  in- 
tolerably tedious  by  any  one  who  has  whirled 
along  the  Great  Western.  Stoppages  in- 
cluded, the  rate  is  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
Nor  does  the  comfort  of  the  carriages  make 
amends.  The  American  cars,  which  contain 
about  sixty  passengers  each,  are  fit  only  for 
such  people  as  the  stately  traveler  who 
made  the  grand  tour  without  touching  the 
back  of  his  carriage.  No  one  taller  than  an 
Esquimaux  can  travel  with  comfort  at  night, 
unless  he  possess  the  secret  of  doubling  him- 
self up  like  a  foot-rule.  In  this  case  he  may 
manage  to  repose  upon  ttco  benches,  if  lucky 
enough  to  monopolize  so  many.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  lake  the  ground 
continues  nearly  level,  and  the  abundance  of 
stumps  and  heavy  masses  of  timber  around 
show  how  recent  had  been  the  invasion  of 
the  white  man.  Our  course  was  nearly  due 
south,  and  the  fir,  which  forms  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  Canadian  woods,  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  After  leaving  Spring- 
field, where  we  changed  carriages,  the  coun- 
try became  diversified  by  agreeable  undula- 
tions pleasantly  set  off  by  trees,  among 
which  the  butternut  was  very  conspicuous. 
The  scenery  was  altogether  very  pretty,  and 
only  required  the  frequent  village  spire  which 
we  missed  so  much,  and  hedges  instead  of 
the  eternal  snake-fence,  to  make  it  thorough- 
ly English.    After  a  journey  of  seventeen 


hours  we  reached  the  "  Queen  City  of  the 
West,"  that  Cincinnati  so  dear  to  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  ;  whose  modest  dwelling,  by-the-bye,  is 
still  pointed  out,  with  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion always  commanded  in  this  grateful 
world  by  wholesome  truth. 
•    Colendge  declared,  that  in  Cologne  he 

Counted  two-and-seventy  stenches, 
All  well  defined  and  several  stinks  ! 

How  many  he  might  have  detected  in  Cincin- 
nati is  a  matter  of  curious  conjecture.  Al- 
though admirably  situated  for  sewerage,  and 
abundantly  wealthy,  it  is  on  a  par  with  the 
old  towns  of  the  Continent  in  the  barbarisms 
of  open  drains  with  undisguised  tributaries 
from  every  yard  and  dwelHng.  Typhus  and 
cholera  are  here,  as  in  quarters  nearer  Bow 
bells,  less  dreaded  than  a  little  taxation.  The 
population  of  Cincinnati  is  said  to  approach 
100,000,  including,  probably,  the  two  vil- 
lages on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  part  of 
it.  Of  this  number  nearly  one-third  are 
Germans.  In  1840  it  was  returned  at  a  lit- 
tle over  48,000  !  What  crocodiles  were  in 
Egypt,  what  cows  are  in  Bengal,  or  storks 
in  Holland,  pigs  are  here,  with  this  trifling 
difference — their  sacredness  of  character  lasts 
but  as  long  as  their  mortal  coil  ;  and  this  is 
abbreviated  without  ceremony,  and  from  the 
most  worldly  motives.  In  life  the  pig  is 
free — is  honored ;  he  ranges  the  streets  ;  he 
reposes  in  thoroughfares  ;  he  walks  between 
your  horse's  legs,  or  your  own ;  he  is  every- 
where respected :  but  let  the  thread  of  his 
existence  be  severed,  and,  shade  of  Mahomet ! 
what  a  change !  They  think  in  Cincinnati  of 
nothing  but  making  the  most  of  him.  How 
many  of  his  kind  perish  annually  to  cement 
the  vast  prosperity  of  this  city,  cannot  be 
told.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  it  con- 
tained only  one- fifth  of  its  existing  popula- 
tion, a  few  bold  speculators  began  the 
trade.  Selecting  the  hams  and  the  sides 
of  the  animal,  they  made  pickled  pork ; 
of  the  rest  they  took  but  small  account : 
soon,  however,  the  idea  occurred  to  one 
more  acute  than  his  fellows,  that  the  heads 
and  the  feet,  nay,  even  the  spine  and 
the  vertebrae,  might  be  turned  to  account. 
Trotters  and  cheeks  had  their  partisans,  and 
these  parts  looked  up  in  the  market.  About 
this  time  the  makers  of  sausages  caught  the 
inspiration,  they  found  those  luxuries  salea- 
ble ;  and  so  many  pigs  were  to  be  slaugh- 
ter€Ki  that  the  butchers  were  willing  to  do  it 
for  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  perquiute 
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of  the  entrails  and  ofial  alone.  The  next 
step  was  due  to  the  genius  of  France.  A 
Frenchman  established  a  brush  naanufactory, 
and  created  a  market  for  the  bristles ;  but 
•  bis  ingenuity  was  outdone  by  one  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  soon  after  arrived.  This 
man  was  determined,  it  seems,  to  share  the 
spoil ;  and,  thinking  nothing  else  left,  col- 
lected the  fine  hair  or  wool,  washed,  dried, 
and  curled  it,  and  stuffed  mattresses  with  it : 
but  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  notliing  else 
left,  as  yet  little  was  done  witli  the  lard ; 
they  invented  machines  and  squeezed  oil  out 
of  it — the  refuse  they  threw  away.  Mis- 
taken men  again !  this  refuse  was  the  sub- 
stance of  stearine  candles,  and  made  a  for- 
tune for  the  discoverer  of  that  secret.  Lastly 
came  one  who  could  press  chembtry  into  the 
service  of  Mammon :  he  saw  the  blood  of 
countless  swine  flowing  through  the  gutters 
of  the  city ;  it  was  all  that  was  left  of  them ; 
but  it  went  to  his  heart  to  see  it  thrown 
away  :  he  pondered  long,  and  then  collecting 
the  stream  into  reservoirs,  made  prussiate  of 
potass  from  it  by  the  ton.  The  pig  was 
used  up.* 

No  one  should  pass  through  Cincinnati 
without  bestowing  a  day  or  two  on  the  beau- 
tiful country  around  it.  Nobly  wooded,  pic- 
turesque with  hill  and  dale,  thickly  studded 
with  suburban  villas  and  cottages,  with  gar- 
dens, and  even  vineyards,  we  are  reminded 
everywhere  of  our  approach  to  a  genial 
southern  climate.  Considering  that  Cincin- 
nati is  six  degrees  to  the  south  of  Milan,  it 
may  ^eem  to  be  slight  praise  that  it  has  the 
summer  temperature  of  tliat  beautiful  city ; 
remembering,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  has 
nearly  the  winter  temperature  of  Copenha- 
gen, the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  and  the 
profusion  of  flowering  trees  and  creepers, 
takes  one  in  some  measure  by  surprise.  The 
quantity  of  wine  made  in  the  neighborhood 
is  very  considerable,  chiefly  from  the  native 
or  Catawba  grape;  what  we  tasted  was  a 
tolerably  pleasant  vin  ordinaire,  but  inferior 
to  the  commonest  Rhine  wines  :  there  is  said 
to  be  a  superior  sort,  which  can  be  got  up 
into  excellent  champagne.  The  great  st-aple 
of  the  country  is,  however,  Indian  corn,  for 
which  the  land  has  an  inexhaustible  fertility ; 
it  will  not  only  bear  such  heavy  crops,  that 
110  bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  very  uncom- 
mon, and  120  have  been  known,  but  it  will 


*  This  little  chapter  in  the  Economy  of  Manufac- 
tnres  is  given  on  the  authority  of  an  American  friend, 
who  would,  however,  have  related  the  story  much 
better. 


go  on  bearing  corn  without  rotation  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years.  Thb,  in  fact,  it 
is  which  gives  Ohio  such  advantages  for  the 
rearing  of  swine.  The  mode  of  fattening 
these,  which  operation  must  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  October,  is  to  let  them  eat  off  the 
com  as  sheep  do  turnips  in  England.  This 
is  called  hogging  down  a  field.  It  is  a  com- 
mon speculation  for  a  man  to  buy  a  crop  on 
the  ground,  and  then  a  quantity  of  lean  hogs 
which  he  turns  into  the  fiela,  penning  off 
small  divisions  at  a  time,  and  to  sell  them 
when  they  become  fat,  which  they  do  with 
extraordrsary  rapidity. 

From  Cincinnati  we  descended  the  Ohio 
by  steamboat  to  Louisville.  The  scenery  of 
the  banks  of  the  river  was  uniformly  beauti- 
ful. From  Louisville  there  are  sometimes 
the  means  of  reaching  the  village  of  Bowling- 
green,  not  far  from  the  Mammoth  Cave,  by 
water.  We  preferred  the  stage  route,  which 
passes  for  about  120  miles  through  a  country 
called,  with  justice,  the  Qarden  of  the  West, 
and  which  at  that  season  was  in  its  freshest 
beauty.  There  is  a  genuine  love  for  trees 
and  flowers  distinguishable  in  Kentucky  :  the 
wayside  taverns  are  embosomed  in  refreshing 
shade,  masses  of  climbing  roses  decorating 
their  porches ;  the  streets  of  almost  every 
village  are  lined  by  catalpa  trees,  which  are 
in  full  flower  about  the  middle  of  June ;  the 
farms  are  thickly  dotted  with  well-grown 
timber ;  everything  combines  to  give  the 
country  an  air  of  comfort,  peace,  and  luxuri- 
ant fertility.  Let  no  one  expect,  however, 
from  all  this  rural  beauty,  to  find  cleanliness 
and  wholesome  simplicity  presiding  in  one 
important  department.  Kentucky  is  a  slave 
State,  and  we  were  soon  convinced  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  slavery 
in  a  political  view,  they  do  not  extend  to  the 
region  of  the  kitchen.  We  became  painfully 
aware  of  this  fact  on  our  very  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  Kentuckian  cuisine,  which  hap- 
pened on  our  stopping  to  breakfast  at  a  sort 
of  farm-house  near  the  road.  Several  dirty 
female  slaves  waited  on  us,  while  a  little  one 
stood  behind  her  mistress  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  pulled  the  string  of  a  sort  of  pun- 
kah, which  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
over  the  greasy  viands  in  order  to  drive  away 
the  flies.  After  a  most  unsatisfactory  repast 
we  re-entered  the  stage,  determined  aboli- 
tionists. Would  that  some  Soyer,  some  gas- 
tronomic regenerator,  would  teach  this  be- 
nighted people  how  to  use  their  abundance — 
would  consign  to  the  dogs,  for  whom  alone 
they  are  fit,  one-half  of  the  dishes  that  load 
every  table — and  disenchant  landladies  of  the 
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delusion  that  any  multitude  of  bad  things 
can  make  a  good  dinner !  Like  Gulliver  ex- 
posed to  the  cruel  kindness  of  the  Brobdignag 
monkey,  the  traveler,  good-natured  and  con- 
fiding, is  betrayed  every  time  he  sits  down  to 
a  meal  into  some  inexpressible  embarrass- 
ments. Compounds  never  heard  of  by  Mrs. 
Rundell  are  forced  upon  him,  he  is  mocked 
by  a  parade  of  abundance,  and  finds  every- 
thing dirty,  badly  cooked,  worse  served,  and 
thoroughly  uneatable. 

There  are  two  stage-routes  from  Louis- 
ville :  one  of  which  passes  through  Glasgow, 
seventeen  miles  from  the  cave ;  the  other, 
which  goes  to  Nashville,  passes  by  Bell's 
tavern,  which  is  much  nearer,  and  has  been 
justly  renowned,  for  twenty  years,  for  its  fa- 
mous compound  of  peach-brandy  and  honey, 
which  the  worthy  host,  a  great  character  m 
his  way,  presents  to  all  his  guests  on  their 
arrival.  The  first  is  the  longest,  but  most 
interesting ;  the  road  was  macadamized,  and 
in  very  fine  order.  Near  Newhaven  it  enters 
a  charming  valley,  along  the  level  bottom  of 
which  it  runs,  flanked  on  either  hand  by  hills 
160  feet  high,  covered  with  beautiful  trees. 
On  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  it  mounts 
to  the  higher  ground  up  an  admirably  planned 
winding  ascent,  having  the  bank  on  one  side 
and  a  precipice  on  the  other  concealed  and 
secured  by  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  Con- 
trary to  our  expectation,  the  country  did  not 
acquire  bolder  features  on  approaching  the 
termination  of  the  journey;  it  is  throughout 
hilly,  but  on  a  smaU  scale.  For  the  last  few 
miles,  it  has  the  name  of  the  Barrens,  al- 
though the  prairies  which  gained  it  this  name 
have  long  since  been  covered  with  forest, 
which  still  abounds  in  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
and  smaller  game.  It  was  after  several 
miles  of  this  scenery,  beautiful  enough  in  its 
way,  but  lifeless  and  somewhat  monotonous, 
that  we  emerged  abruptly  and  unexpectedly 
from  the  forest  upon  the  property  attached 
to  the  cave,  and  halted  at  the  door  of  a  most 
comfortable  hotel.  We  found  but  one  tra- 
veler here,  the  season  not  having'  com- 
menced. The  cave  has  been  made  a  sort  of 
watering-place y  and  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber there  are  frequently  two  or  three  hun- 
dred visitors,  but  almost  all  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  place  being  still  very 
little  known.  There  are  neither  baths  nor 
mineral  springs,  it  is  true ;  but  probably  the 
absence  of  these  would  be  but  little  missed 
by  the  general  frequenters  of  fashionable 
watering-places.  The  hotel  forms  the  end  of 
a  handsome  lawn,  down  one  side  of  which  a 
long  row  of  neat  cottages  built  of  logs  ex- 


tends. The  whole  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  covered  with  wood.  The  day  was  too 
far  advanced  to  allow  us  to  satisfy  our  curi- 
osity at  once,  but  the  delay  was  rendered 
endurable  by  a  capital  supper  of  venison 
steaks,  discussed  amid  speculations,  grave 
and  deep,  on  the  wonders  we  had  to  see  on 
the  morrow. 

In  a  deep  and  shaded  ravine,  close  behind 
the  present  house,  through  which,  although 
by  an  agonizing  road,  it  is  possible  for  ox 
wagons  to  reach  the  neighboring  banks  of 
the  Green  River,  there  is  a  small  house  of 
true  American  type — all  portico  and  green 
shutter,  which  so  nearly  blocks  up  the  de- 
scent, that  involuntarily,  as  we  stroll  down 
the  path,  we  are  conducted  straight  to  the 
front.  And  now  a  sudden  current  of  cold 
air,  and  a  damp,  chilly  sensation  from  behind, 
inform  us  that  we  are  at  the  portal  of  the 
great  cave.  We  look  hastily  around,  and  see 
we  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  pit  forty 
feet  deep,  overhung  with  rank  vegetation, 
and  dripping  with  moisture,  which  a  pile  of 
rubbish  had  concealed  from  view  until  this 
moment,  and  which  directly  faces  the  house 
in  question.  Hurriedly  we  descend  the  rude 
and  slippery  steps  overgrown  with  moss  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  stand,  not  without 
awe,  before  the  huge  yawning  vault  which 
opens  beyond  it.  After  a  brief  and  silent 
contemplation  of  the  wondrous  portal,  we 
ascend  to  acquire  the  assistance  of  a  guide 
and  a  lamp. 

With  a  zeal  unimpaired  by  daily  visits  for 
twelve  years,  Stephen,  the  guide,  girds  oh 
his  canteen  of  oil,  provides  from  his  store  a 
flaring  lamp  for  each  person,  and  plunges 
boldly  down  into  the  darkness.  The  first,  or 
entrance  passage,  which  is  about  twenty  feet 
wide  and  eigth  feet  high,  takes  a  direction 
rather  to  the  southeast.  About  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  steps  it  has  been 
artificially  walled  up,  save  an  open  doorway, 
through  which,  in  the  summer,  so  strong  a 
current  of  air  sets  outward  as  to  extinguish 
half  the  lamps.  No  great  philosophy  is 
needed  to  trace  this  to  the  diflerence  of  tem- 
perature, sometimes  so  much  as  30°,  be- 
tween the  interior  and  exterior  atmosphere. 
In  the  winter  the  current  sets  the  other  way, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  cave  remaining 
very  constant  throughout  the  year.  Ad- 
vancing from  the  doorway,  the  road  is  hard 
and  even,  and  bears  a  little  to  the  left,  with 
a  slight  descent,  for  200  yards,  when  sud- 
denly we  lose  the  ffray  walls  and  the  smooth 
roof,  which  have  hitherto  confined  us  and 
made  us  involuntarily  stoop,  and  stumbling  a 
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few  paces  forward,  in  darkness  deeper  than 
before,  we  stand  under  the  great  arch  of  the 
Rotunda.  This  enormous  vault,  which  at 
once  apprises  the  visitor  of  the  scale  of  the 
cave,  covers  by  fair  measurement  nearly  half 
an  acre,  and  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  The 
area  is  far  exceeded,  it  is  true,  by  many 
structures  of  man,  but  seen  by  the  imperfect 
light  of  a  few  lamps  it  appears  vastly  larger 
than  it  is.  We  had,  however,  brought  with 
us  from  Cincinnati,  some  thermometers  and 
a  measuring-tape,  as  we  were  anxious  to 
bring  within  the  domain  of  the  inductive 
sciences  some  part  of  the  marvelous  relations 
we  had  heard. 

Impenetrable  darkness  before  us  and  on  the 
left  hand  indicates  where  two  great  passages, 
the  one  seventy,  the  other  forty -six  feet  wide, 
enter  the    Rotunda  from  the    profoundest 
depths  of  the  cave  ;  and  as  we  gaze  on  its 
massive  walb,  its  roof  stretched  in  one  majes- 
tic expanse,  far  above  our  heads,  we  feel  but 
I  ittle  inclined  to  bring  mortal  handiwork  into 
the  comparison.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  is 
rendered   exceedingly    rugged  by   the  pits 
from  which  saltpetre  earth  was  formerly  ex- 
tracted, and  the  heaps  of  rubbish  thrown  out 
of  them  ;  the  efifect  would  be  much  improv- 
ed if  these  were  leveled,  and   access  per- 
mitted to  every  part  of  it.   It  is  usual  to  take 
first  the   passage  to   the  left-hand  from  the 
Rotunda,    which   is   called  the   main  cave, 
leaving   Audubon*s   Avenue,  the  other  pas- 
sage, for  another  occasion.     Cautiously  fol- 
lowing our  guide,  we  descended  a  winding- 
path  to  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and  pursued 
this   route.     In  a  short  dist<ance  the  main 
cave  contracts  to  about   fifty  feet,  with  a 
height  of  forty,  and  preserves  these  propor- 
tions with  considerable  uniformity  for  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.     The   first  object  to  which 
attention  is  directed  are  the  singular  traces  of 
the  action  of  water  on  the  limestone  strata, 
which   form  the  west  wall  of  the    passage, 
and    which   gains  them  the  name  of  Ken- 
tucky Cliffs,  from  their  prototype  on  the  Ohio. 
A  little  further  we  enter  the  Church,  so  call- 
ed from  acerain  projecting  rock,  not  much 
like  the  **  drum  ecclesiastic,''  perhaps,   but 
which,   taken  in  connection   with  a  ledge  or 
gallery  near  it,  has  been  dubbed  the  pulpit. 
It  stands   out  from  the  angle  formed  by  a 
deep  recess  or  transept,  at  the  end  of  which 
runs  forward  a  passage  at  present  unexplor- 
ed, and  blocked  up  with  rubbish  ;  but,  from 
its  dimensions,   not  unlikely  to  be  of  consi- 
derable length.     Yet  an  hundred  yards  and 
we   reach  the   Second  Hoppers,  a  spot  to 
which  a  regular  supply  of  water  was  for- 


merly conducted  by  wooden  pipes  for  the 
saltpetre  washing ;  it  is  about  the  third  of 
a  mile  from  the  entrance.   Thus  far  the  road 
has  been  smooth,  but  undulating  over  artifi- 
cial mounds  and  hollows  occasioned  by  the 
"  dry  diggings"  of  the  American  Patriots,  thus 
causing  a  fluctuation  in  the  apparent  height 
of  the  cave  ;  nevertheless  the  roof  appeared 
to  be  formed  of  one   and   the  same  stratum 
nearly  all  the  way,   and  was  here  found  by 
our  measurement  to  be  forty-five  feet  high. 
One  of  the  most  important  passages  branches 
off  to  the  right  from  the  Second  Hoppers,  at 
a  level  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  main  cave.     To  this  we  shall  re- 
turn.    The  main  cave  for  the  next  four  hun- 
dred yards  offers  nothing  for  remark ;  we 
then  encounter  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
imposing  objects  in  it,  as  well  as  its  most  im- 
portant landmark.     It  is  a  hufi;e  rock  of  sym- 
metrical   shape,    thirty-six  feet    long    and 
twenty  high,  lying  prone  on  the  floor  of  the 
passage  and  close  to  one  of  its  sides.     Its 
name,  the  Qiant's  Coffin,   aptly  describes  it. 
We  often  passed  it  in  our  subsequent  explora- 
tion, sometimes  alone,   and  never,  so  perfect 
is  its  shape  and  so  appropriate  its  designa- 
tion, without  a  strange  feeling  of  intrusion  on 
the  repose  of  some  miffhty   dead.     It  lies 
among  fragments  of  smaller  dimensions  suf- 
ficiently rugged  to  make  approach  to  it  diffi- 
cul4 ;   and  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall  be- 
hind, so  small  as  to  be  easily  overlooked,  is 
the  only  access  to  the  subterranean  rivers  and 
the  principal  wonders  of  the  cave.     A  little 
beyond  this  point  the  passage  turns  sharply 
to  the  left.     At  the  Acute  Angle  we  pass 
three  desolate  and  deserted  cottages,  built  in 
the  centre  of  the  passage,  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar, formerly   tenanted   by   invalids,  and  in 
two  hundred  yards  enter  the  Star  Chamber. 
What  a  proof  of  the  love  of  life  is  afforded  by 
these   dwellings,  which  are  met  with  else- 
where in  the  cave,   but  nearer  the  daylight. 
In  such  living  tombs  were  persons  frequent- 
ly found  to  take  their  residence  for  months  ; 
and  nothing  but  sad  experience  of  the  inabi- 
lity, even  of  their  uniform  temperature  and 
pure    atmosphere,    to   avert    consumption, 
keeps  them  untenanted  now.    They  have  not 
been  occupied  for  several  years.     The  Star 
Chamber,  which  is  a  little  beyond  them,  and 
twelve   hundred  yards  from  the  entrance,    is 
a  singular  and  beautiful  object.     It  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  cave,   more  than  usually  regular 
in  shape,  of  which  the  roof  is  covered  with  a 
black  film,  said  to  be  sulphate  of  lime,  and  scat- 
tered over  it  are  innumerable  glittering  white 
particles,  probably  crystals  of  the  carbonate. 
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like  small  stare  seen  in  an  intensely  dark 
night.  A  blue-lighty  or  still  better  a  Ro- 
man-candle, with  both  of  which  we  were  well 
provided,  exhibits  this  curious  scene  in  great 
beauty.  Some  distance  beyond  we  have  the 
same  contrast  under  the  different  form  of 
large  white  patches  upon  a  black  ground, 
hence  called  the  Floating  Clouds.  Up  to  this 
point  we  have  had  a  path  free  from  loose 
stones,  and  tolerably  even  ;  it  here  becomes 
exceedingly  rugged,  the  floor  being  a  con- 
tinued bed  of  sharp  angular  fragments  of 
rock,  vividly  recalling  the  poet's  description 
of  the  "  wondrous  river"  in  his  charming 
Jewish  legend,  on  its  Sabbath  rest : 

A  wondroni  river  flowa ; 
Between  wboie  bonka  no  water  rolls, 

Bat  ruBh  and  roar  along 
Rocks,  stoDes,  and  sand  together  mixed. 

With  tumult  loud  and  strong  ; 
And  higher  than  the  bouses'  to^ 

Huge  fragments  leap  and  fly — 
But  on  the  holy  serenth  day 

It  sleepeth  quietly. 

And  only  such  a  river  could  have  so  strewn* 
it  would  seem,  the  floor  of  this  mighty  ca- 
vern. 

At  exactly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
entrance,  we  reach  the  Cataract,  a  small 
stream  falling  from  crevices  in  the  roof,  into 
a  pit  some  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  which 
has  lost  nothing  by  the  naming.  Here  we 
halted  a  few  moments  to  trim  and  supply  our 
lamps.  The  main  cave  goes  but  a  few  yards 
further  ;  but  Stephen,  clambering  up  the 
heap  of  debris  at  the  side,  nearly  to  the  roof, 
suddenly  dived  into  a  low  passage  at  right 
angles  to  our  previous  course,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  Chief  City.  This  branch  was  ex- 
ceedingly uneven ;  sometimes  we  were  walk- 
ing on  a  smooth  sandy  floor,  then  would  come 
a  breakneck  descent,  and  a  wilderness  of  an- 
gular blocks,  the  whole  with. twbts  and  turns 
that  defy  description.  In  this  way,  after 
proceeeing  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  arrived  at 
what  appeared  like  a  mountain  of  loose  frag- 
ments, and  on  climbing  it  found  we  had 
reached  the  object  of  our  exertions,  to  which 
it  formed  the  entrance. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  by  matter-of-fact  measurement — three 
miles  and  a  half  by  the  best  local  authorities 
— ^is  this  stupendous  vault.     A  city,  indeed. 

Whereof  the  silence  aches  upon  the  ear, 

and  fitter  than  any  place  in  the  world  to  re- 
alize the  conception  of  the  noble  poem  from 


which  I  borrow  this  line.    Here,  if  anywhere, 
might  we  expect  to  find 

The  old  world *B  white  and  wave-swept  bones, 
The  giant  forms  of  creatures  that  have  been. 

And  here 

Whole  cities,  that  in  flood  or  fire, 

Or  famine  or  the  plague,  gave  up  their  breath ; 
Whole  armies,  whom  a  day  Seheld  expire, 

might,  if  anywhere,  lie 

By  ten  thousands  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  its  actual  di- 
mensions, which  are  little  more  than  twice 
those  of  the  Rotunda  already  described  ;  but 
has  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  what  even  an 
acre  seen  under  one  vault  is,  and  can  he 
clothe  it  in  profoundest  night,  and  build  its 
walls  of  living  rock,  and  pile  on  them  a 
mountain  for  a  roof  ? — this  is  the  Chief  City. 
One  unbroken  arch  spans  from  side  to  side, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
for  a  length  of  three  or  four  hundred.  Under 
this,  thrown  in  the  wildest  confusion,  are 
great  rocks,  one  of  which,  with  inappropriate 
levity,  is  called  Satan's  Throne ;  and  an  in- 
clined plane  of  difficult  ascent  rises  on  the 
left  Hs  high  as  the  spring  of  the  arch,  which 
here,  as  in  seveml  other  places,  is  marked  by 
a  natural  moulding  upon  a  noble  scale,  being 
no  other  than  the  edge  of  the  stratum  which 
has  furnished  the  fragments  below.  We  sat 
here  long,  and  again  and  again  revealed  the 
stern  features  of  the  scene,  and  lit  up  every 
recess  by  red  and  blue  lights.  When  it  was 
first  discovered  fire-places  were  found  here, 
with  charred  embers  still  collected  round 
them.  Thus  far,  then,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  Red  men  once  ventured.  What  a 
startling  thought  that  these  intricate  pas- 
sages may  have  witnessed  the  stratagems  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  echoed  the  terrible  war- 
whoop  !  But  it  is  not  probable  that  warriors 
so  circumspect  would  venture  to  pursue  a 
retreating  foe  to  such  a  distance ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  no  weapons  or  human  re- 
mains have  been  found,  excepting  in  peaceful 
burial,  makes  against  the  supposition.  Much 
to  my  regret,  the  majority  of  our  party  voted 
here  for  a  return.  We  did  not  explore  the 
outlet  from  the  Chief  City,  or  visit  the 
smaller  chambers  called  the  Second  and 
Third  Cities ;  there  is,  however,  no  novelty 
in  them,  and  the  end  of  the  passage  is  said 
to  be  reached  in  about  half-a-mile.  We  re- 
turned to  the  cataract.    At  this  point,  as  I 
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have  mentioned,  tbe  way  is  interrupted  by  a 
deep,  funnel-shaped  pit;  scrambling  round 
its  edge,  and  climbing  a  heap  of  rubbish,  be- 
yond which  is  a  deep  and  winding  descent, 
we  reach  a  passage,  so  low  for  the  first 
twenty  yards,  that  it  is  necessary  to  creep  on 
hands  and  knees :  it  afterwards  expands  to 
more  agreeable  dimensions,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  terminates  at  the  Fairy  Grotto,  fa- 
mous for  its  numerous  and  beautiful  stalac- 
tites. There  are  many  smaller  branches  on 
either  side  of  the  principal  passages,  for 
which  we  were  content  to  take  the  guide's 
word,  as  they  led  to  nothing,  and  offer  no- 
thing for  remark. 

It  was  about  seven  in  the  evening  when  we 
turned  our  steps  back  to  the  Giant's  Coffiin, 
intending  to  take  our  supper  in  one  of  the 
chambers  on  the  way  to  the  river.  As  we 
wended  our  way,  I  could  not  but  remark 
how  soon  the  natural  sense  of  awe  or  hesita- 
tion, which  is  felt  on  first  entering  the  cave, 
wears  away  when  we  are  accompanying  a 
party,  however  small.  It  is  necessary  to 
pause  to  watch  out  of  sight  the  last  gleam  of 
the  retiring  lamps,  to  let  the  last  footfall  die 
on  the  ear,  before  one  can  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  character  of  the  place.  Then,  in- 
deed, with  one  solitary  ray  upon  them,  the 
stern  gray  walls  and  the  murky  roof  find 
airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names ;  the 
awful  silence,  the  eternal  darkness,  the  still- 
ness of  the  grave,  that  surround  him,  sink 
upon  the  traveler's  spirit;  and  when  he 
arises  at  length  to  pursue  his  companions,  he 
will  retire  from  these  stupendous  solitudes 
with  an  insight,  such  as  he  never  obtained 
before,  into  tlie  spiritual  world. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  passage 
of  the  river  Styx  is  found  through  the  cre- 
vice behind  the  Giant's  Coffin:  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rugged  and  tortuous  for  the  first  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards,  and  at  the  same  tinrc 
descends  rapidly  ;  in  two  or  three  places  there 
are  flights  of  steps.  Advancing  about  the 
same  distimce,  through  a  passage  of  mode- 
rate dimensions,  we  come  to  the  Side-Saddlc 
pit,  the  first  of  the  deep  chasms  which  are 
numerous  about  this  part  of  the  cave.  They 
mostly  communicate  with  one  another,  and 
are  probably  but  ramifications  of  one  great 
fissure  produced  by  some  remote  geological 
cause.  About  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
Giant's  Coffin  there  is  a  ladder  to  the  bottom 
of  one  of  these  chasms,  which  we  descended. 
We  found  ourselves  in  a  cleft  of  the  ^rock 
scarcely  three  feet  wide,  which  followed  a 
winding  course  parallel  with  our  previous 
path,  and  in  a  short  distance  terminated. 


Wondering  what  had  brought  us  there,  we 
turned  to  Stephen ;  he  raised  his  lamp  into 
an  opening  in  the  wall  on  the  left,  and  we 
found  that  we  were  separated  by  a  natural 
partition,  as  thin  and  fairy-like  as  the  stone- 
work of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  from  the  start- 
ling abyss  called  Goring's  Dome,  and  that  by 
craning  through  the  apertures  we  could  look 
directly  into  it.  It  is  a  chasm  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  wide ;  its  length  concealed  by 
windings,  descending  in  proiound  darkness  to 
a  great  depth  below,  and  rising  far  over 
head.  Its  walls  are  scored  and  fluted  by  the 
water  which  has  trickled  for  ages  down  them, 
and  frowned  forth  indignantly  from  their 
endless  night  at  the  momentary  gleam  of  our 
fireworks.  It  is  an  oublietle  more  inscruta- 
ble than  the  Holy  Office  ever  devised  for  the 
doctrines  and  carcases  of  its  victims — truly 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  cave.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  way  of  reaching  the  bottom 
without  the  alsistance  of  the  laws  of  ffravity 
— we  were  contented  instead  to  send  down 
one  of  our  lamps  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  sixty 
feet^  disclosing,  as  it  descended,  the  same 
formation  we  were  familiar  with  above. 

A  very  few  yards  beyond  this  spot  the 
cave  was  supposed,  but  ten  years  ago,  to 
terminate.  Here,  at  least,  its  explorers  were 
arrested  at  the  verge  of  the  Bottomless  Pit ; 
and  from  the  faint  splash  of  the  stones  they 
threw  into  it,  could  conjecture  but  imperfect- 
ly the  undiscovered  waters  beyond.  The 
attempt  was  made  successfully  to  bridge  it 
in  1838  or  1839,  by  passing  a  ladder  across ; 
and  the  Columbus  of  the  New  World  was  no 
other  than  our  guide  Stephen.  He  first,  of 
mortals,  invaded  this  ancient  realm  of  night» 
and  he,  if  he  be  indeed  mortal,  and  not,  as 
we  strongly  suspected,  some  unearthly  pro- 
duction of  the  cave  itself,  may  here  claim  the 
proud  Circumspice  for  his  sole  monumental 
inscription.  We  found  a  bridge,  not  indeed 
of  the  soundest  appearance,  and  such  as  any 
sinner  of  unusual  enormity  would  do  well 
not  to  cross,  but  it  afforded  us  a  safe  passage. 
Great  and  praiseworthy  care  is  taken  here, 
and  in  almost  all  other  dangerous  places,  to 
guard  against  accidents.  The  bridge  has  a 
subst^mtial  iron  hand-rail,  but  its  floor  is  of 
wood  ;  and  the  great  rapidity  with  which  that 
material  decays  here,  renders  constant  pre- 
caution necessary.  With  regard  to  the  depth 
of  the  chasm,  a  lamp  at  the  end  of  our  line 
did  not  disclose  the  bottom — its  actual  depth 
is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  I 
pass  reluctantly  Pensico  Avenue,  which 
branches  off  to  the  right,  about  thirty  yards 
from  Ihe  pit,  and  is  highly  mteresting.     I 
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must  hurry  throagh  that  curious  but  detesta- 
ble passage,  created  in  malice  for  the  embar- 
rassment of  ladies,  ''fair,  fat,  and  forty;" 
and  of  gentlemen,  who,  if  not  clean  past  their 
youth,  have  yet,  in  Falstaff's  phrase,  some 
smack  of  age  and  its  dignity  about  them. 
For  seventy  mortal  yards  have  we  to  strug- 
gle through  a  cleft  nowhere  more  than  two 
feet  wide,  and  presenting  angles,  points,  and 
knobs,  at  every  step,  as  if  expressly  devised 
to  battle  out  the  little  breath  that  can  re- 
main in  the  carcass  of  anybody  who  under- 
goes this  ordeal.  It  terminates  at  last,  and 
at  an  ample  passage,  most  appropriately  de- 
signated Great  Relief;  and  here  was  the 
scene  of  a  little  adventure  on  one  of  our  after- 
visits. 

That  imp  of  darkness,  Stephen,  pointing 
out  to  us  a  hole  in  the  opposite  rock,  intima- 
ted that  we  might  take  a  short  cut  that  way, 
passing  at  a  higher  level  the  very  passage 
we  were  in,  and  so  reach  Pensico  Avenue. 
He  excused  himself  because  the  path  was 
low,  and  he  could  not  conveniently  stoop. 
The  way  was  so  uncommonly  low,  that  in  a 
very  few  yards  after  we  reached  the  top,  we 
were  all  on  our  faces,  and  in  momentary  ter- 
ror of  being  squeezed  flatter  than  pancakes 
by  the  loosening  of  some  great  stone  above. 
Pushing  our  lamps  before  us,  we  struggled 
on,  lugging  still  the  measuring  line,  and 
counting  our  progress  by  the  chain.  Luck- 
ily, although  the  flat  rock  which  our  heads 
struck  was  undeniably  hard,  the  substratum 
was  soft,  dry  sand ;  and  we  persevered  until 
our  leader  tumbled  into  a  passage  of  respect- 
able height,  at  which  the  shelf  we  emerged 
from  terminated.  We  followed  it  to  a  branch 
still  more  lofty,  to  the  right  and  left  hand, 
and  wondered  why  the  guide  was  not  there 
to  direct  us.  Leaving  one  of  the  party  at 
the  spot,  in  order  that  we  might  not  lose 
sight  of  it,  the  others  explored;  and  first 
they  tried  the  right-hand  passage.  It  ended 
in  a  chamber  heaped  witli  blocks  of  stone, 
but  from  which  they  could  see  no  outlet :  we 
then  re-united,  and  took  the  other  branch. 
The  foul  fiend  whispered, — 

**  Elee  non,  Eleemon, 

Thou  art  sold  to  the  demon  !^' 

Unutterable  suspicions  suggested  them- 
selves as  we  thought  of  the  last  look  of  the 
goblin  guide.  It  was  very  silent  and  very 
dark ;  one  solitary  name,  **  Hiram  K.  Pea- 
body,"  smoked  on  the  wall,  gave  us  a  welcome 
assurance  that  others  had  been  before  us 
there.  We  followed  along.  Two  hundred 
yards  of  blind   passage  is  a  great  distance 
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under  such  circumstances ;  but  for  that  space, 
although  we  passed  more  than  one  turning, 
we  recognized  nothing.  At  length  a  light 
dawned  upon  us.  This,  said  one,  must  be 
the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea !  and  truly  we 
found  that,  instead  of  having  reached  Pensi- 
co Avenue,  we  had  traveled  in  a  directly 
opposite  direction,  and  were  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  it.  This  would  have  been  a  pretty 
fix  to  any  one,  who,  like  our  two  American 
companions,  had  never  been  in  this  region 
before ;  but,  fortunately,  our  previous  close 
attention  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  rough 
survey  of  it,  stood  us  in  good  stead  ;  resist- 
ing their  motion  to  return  by  the  way  we 
came,  we  had  no  difliculty  in  taking  the  right 
course,  and  in  a  few  minutes  joined  the  as- 
tonished Stephen,  who  pretended  to  have 
been  uneasy  at  our  non-appearance. 

After  this  digression,  we  must  return  to 
the  Great  Relief,  which,  at  a  point  not  far 
beyond,  branches  at  a  right  angle  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  latter  arm  conducts  to  the 
margin  of  the  river  Styx, — the  waters  of 
which,  in  seasons  of  flood,  advance  to  the 
junction  of  the  passages;  and  the  muddy 
state  of  the  floor  at  this  time,  showed  such 
to  have  been  recently  the  case.  We  took  the 
road  to  the  right,  which  passes  first  through 
the  Smoke-Room,  named  from  the  illusory 
hams  which  seem  to  compose  its  ceiling ; 
then  ascends  a  rugged  pile  of  fragments, 
among  which  excellent  specimens  of  oolite 
may  be  found,  and  enters  the  Bandit's  Hall ; 
hence  winding  to  the  left,  with  a  continued 
ascent,  it  conducts  to  a  spacious  passage  with 
an  even  itndy  floor,  but  so  low,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  some  places  to  creep  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  at  last  it  runs  out  at  rather  less 
than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  entrance, 
on  to  a  narrow,  elevated  ledge,  with  a  wall 
on  the  light  and  a  pit  on  the  left.  We  learn 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  Mammoth 
Dome,  the  loftiest  in  the  cave. 

To  this  noble  vault  we  paid  several  visits, 
the  last  of  which  was  particularly  interesting 
from  the  striking  manner  in  which  it  illustra- 
ted the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  pas- 
sages wind  about  and  even  pass  under  one 
another.  Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  at  the  end  of  the  Little  Bat- Room, 
there  is  an  insignificant  crevice  in  the  floor, 
wliich  was  accidentally  discovered,  some 
years  ago,  to  be  the  apex  of  the  Mammoth 
Dome  ;  thither  we  had  on  this  occasion  re- 
sorted first,  and  wer^  circumstantially  assured 
by  Stephen,  that  it  was  just  296  feet  from 
thence  to  the  bottom.  We  had  our  line  of 
sixty  feet,  and,  inspired  by  some  good  genius, 
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tied  a  lamp  to  the  end,  and  swung  it  into  the 
Crevice  Pit.  A  feeble  reflected  light,  as  the 
line  ran  out,  gave  assurance  that  it  was  in  the 
right  path,  but  the  oblique  direction  of  the 
chasm  concealed  it  from  view.  Leaving  it 
secure,  we  took  the  long  circuit  of  a  mile  and 
a  quarter,  following  the  tedious  and  intricate 
passages  which  lead  to  the  Mammoth  Dome, 
doubtmg  if  it  were  possible  that  the  two 
places,  so  lengthened  a  march  asunder,  could 
be  vertically  so  vnear.  We  did  not  doubt 
long.  On  reaching  the  ledge,  a  faint  gleam, 
like  the  dawn  of  day,  was  stealing  round  a 
salient  comer,  and  in  a  few  paces  the  lamp 
was  within  view,  "  pendent  by  subtle  magic" 
in  mid-air,  and  burning  in  serene  repose.  One 
faint  and  distant  star  amidst  unbroken  gloom, 
it  seemed  like  Abdiel  taking  Hight  from  the 
rebel  world,  or  a  minister  of  grace  descend- 
ing to  it.* 

It  was  the  most  startling  and  the  most 
beautiful  effect  presented  in  all  our  rambles. 
Far  from  being  nearly  three  hundred  feet, 
the  actual  depth  of  the  vault  can  scarcely 
exceed  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  which  forty 
are  below  the  ledge.  The  general  shape  of 
the  place  is  a  crescent,  the  bottom  rising  at 
a  considerable  angle  from  the  lowest  comer, 
so  that  the  distance  to  be  descended  by  lad- 
der to  the  slope  is  not  above  fifteen  feet ;  and 
by  following  it  upward,  which  is  not  easy, 
we  gain  a  station  much  higher  than  the  en- 
trance :  in  fact,  a  distinct  apartment,  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  dome. 
Finding  it  nameless,  we  christened  it  the 
Chapter  House — an  appellation  unintelligible 
to  our  American  companions,  but  justified  by 
the  ecclesiastical  look  of  two  massive  and 
well-proportioned  columns  furrowed  out  on 
the  wall,  which  stand  forth,  under  the  mo- 
mentary glare  of  the  fire- works,  in  the  no- 
blest relief.  Nothinrr  can  be  more  rutrffed 
than  the  floor ;  it  is  dotted  over  with  incip- 
ient stalagmites,  nourished  by  perpetual 
droppings  from  the  roof ;  and  in  one  of  these 
we  laid  up  a  stumbling-block  for  future  anti- 
quaries, by  wedging  down  a  shilling  piece, 
lawful  money  of  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victo- 
ria, and    destined   hereafter,  when   Zachary 

the   Twenty-fifth   ascends   the    Presidential 

i^  —  - 

♦  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  como  to  succor  us,  that  succor  want! 
How  oft  do  they,  with  ffolden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us,  militant  I 
Thev  for  us  fight :  thev  watch  and  duly  ward. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant. 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward — 
0  why  should  Heavenly  Qod  to  men  have  such 
regard  ?  Spknbke's  Faxeie  Qrasir. 


chair,  and  when  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
its  wealth  and  its  squalor,  its  science  and  its 
ignorance,  its  Utopias  and  its  £1  Dorados, 
has  been  consi^ed  to  the  mythic  chapter  of 
the  American  history,  to  throw  fresh  confu- 
sion into  all  its  chronology. 

We  left  the  Mammoth  Dome  as  we  reached 
it,  there  being  no  other  road,  and  resumed 
the  path  to  the  Styx.  There  is  one  chasm, 
called  the  Dead  Sea,  to  be  crossed  after  leav- 
ing the  river  hall,  one  wet  and  slippery  lad- 
der to  be  descended,  and  then  we  reach  the 
brink  of  that  stream  of  ghostly  memory, — 

A  savnorc  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted, 
As  e*er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover ! 

Dimly  glittering  before  our  lamps  we  saw 
these  secret  waters,  flowing  out  of  darkness 
to  darkness,  aus  der  Ewigkeit  zu  der  Ewig- 
keit  kin,  hke  human  life  itself  as  it  flits  across 
the  sunlit  stage  of  this  world.  The  river 
was  at  this  time  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  the 
waters  turbid  from  the  recent  freshet ;  the 
boat  by  which  we  were  to  have  crossed  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  being  probably  suh- 
merged.  As  Stephen  had  all  along  assured 
us  that  it  was  hopeless  to  get  beyond  the 
rivers,  we  contented  ourselves  on  the  first  oc- 
casion with  reaching  this  point,  which  is 
really  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  entrance, 
but  is  called  exactly  double  that  distance. 
We  then  returned,  disappointed  in  getting 
a  sight  of  any  of  the  rare  fish  which  are 
peculiar  to  them.  Upon  ordinary  occa- 
sions, visitors  embark  here,  and  proceed 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  by  water,  passing 
under  a  low  vault  into  another  subdivis- 
ion, denominated  Lethe.  As  the  water  now 
filled  the  vault,  this  route  was  imprac- 
ticable. At  our  next  visit  we  took  the  river- 
side path — a  difficult  passage,  which  passes 
along  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Styx,  and 
reaches  the  same  point.  We  found  here  al- 
most the  only  really  dangerous  place  in  the 
cave  ;  the  whole  passage  having  been  re- 
cently filled  with  water  was  excessively  slip- 
pery, and  about  the  middle  it  contracted  to 
a  narrow  ledge,  which  we  had  to  pass,  by 
clinging  to  the  rock  on  one  side,  and  holding 
our  lamp  as  we  best  could  with  the  other, 
while  an  open  and  precipitous  descent  into 
the  Styx,  thirty  or  forty  feet  below,  oflered 
a  dismal  prospect  for  a  false  footstep.  This 
danger  passed,  we  presently  reached  the 
bank  of  Lethe,  also  extremely  steep,  and  so 
slippery  that  it  required  considerable  care  to 
descend  it.  Here  we  found  a  large  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  moored  to  a  stake  by  a  cable  of 
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wild-vine,  as  flexible  as  a  rope,  and  equally 
tough ;  but  high  as  the  water  then  was,  it 
had  been  higher :  our  boat  was  hung  by  the 
bow,  bottom  upwards,  to  a  "  beaked  promon- 
tory *'  of  rock  above  our  heads,  and  we  had 
to  set  down  the  lamps  and  strive  manfully  to 
dislodge  it.  There  was  barely  standing 
room,  60  precipitous  was  ihe  bank ;  dark  and 
deep  were  the  waters  of  oblivion  before  us, 
but  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  group  so 
engaged.  Conspicuous  above  all  wfts  the 
red  shirt  worn,  after  the  fashion  of  a  kilt,  by 
my  excellent  companion,  whose  grave  coun- 
tenance was  half-concealed  by  his  **  Buena 
Vista*'  hat,  battered  by  many  a  bump. 
WhOe,  as  far  advanced  as  he  could  venture, 
he  toiled,  like  Sisyphus  at  his  rock,  to  dis- 
lodge our  boat.  Stephen,  whose  costume 
might  be  best  described  by  what  it  wanted, 
whose  diversity  of  rags  attested  that  sad 
circumstance  of  his  lot  to  which  I  will  not 
further  refer,  advanced  a  little  deeper,  and 
rocked  the  bow  ;  the  rest,  now  splashing  in 
the  mud,  now  kicking  over  a  lamp,  now  haul- 
ing on  the  rope,  exerted  their  strength  in  aid. 
This  is  among  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  cave, 
one  projecting  ledge  at  a  considerable  height 
caught  the  rays  of  the  lamp  ;  the  roof  and 
the  further  side  were  indistinguishable,  nor 
did  they  relax  their  stillness  to  echo  back  our 
sounds.  After  considerable  exertion,  the 
boat  was  shaken  off,  and  came  down  with  a 
splash  to  the  water,  half  filling  at  the  same 
time.  There  were  no  oars ;  our  resources 
for  baling  were  limited  to  an  old  shovel, 
happily  discovered,  and  a  tin  drinking-cup  ; 
nevertheless,  with  these  we  got  enougli  of 
the  water  out  to  enable  her  to  float,  and,  five 
in  number^  we  embarked.     How 

Those  happy  souls  that  dwell — 
In  vellow  meads  uf  asphodel, 
Or  amaranthine  bowers, 

may  have  felt  when  they  stepped  into  Cha- 
ron's ferry-boat  we  are  not  informed,  but  as 
we  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and,  floating 
between  the  walls  of  rock,  lost  sight  of  the 
sole  landing,  we  could  readily  have  fancied 
ourselves  of  their  crew,  so  complete  a  fare- 
well did  we  appear  to  have  taken  of  the  fa- 
miliar objects  of  this  life.  It  was  difficult 
to  estimate  distance,  as  we  were  by  this  time 
reduced  to  a  scanty  allowance  of  light,  and 
could  hardly  catch  sight  of  objects  ''on 
shore.''  Some  of  our  lamps  were  out,  one 
had  been  knocked  overboard — thus  there 
was  very  little  proof  of  progress  to  be  ob- 
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tained ;  of  this  our  guide,  after  an  immortal 
example,  took  advantage. 

Hitherto  (says  Don  Quixote  to  Sancho,  in  the* 
famous  adventure  of  the  enchanted  bark)  have  we 

{rone  and  sailed  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
eagues,  and  if  I  had  an  astrolabe  here,  to  take 
the  height  of  the  pole,  1  could  tell  thee  how  far  we 
have  gone,  though  cither  my  knowledge  is  small, 
or  we  have  now,  or  shall  quickly  pass  the  equi* 
noCtial  line,  which  divides  and  cuts  the  contra- 
posed  poles,  in  equal  distance. 

In  the  same  spirit  did  Stephen  estimate 
our  progress,  and  we,  like  Sancho,  might 
have  replied : —   - 

I  cannot  believe  any  of  this,  since  I  see  with 
these  eyes  that  we  have  not  gone  five  rods^  length 
from  the  bank,  for  there  Rozinante  and  Dapple 
are,  in  the  same  places  where  we  left  them  ;  and 
looking  well  upon  the  matter,  as  I  now  do,  I. 
swear  by  me  that  we  neither  move  nor  go  faster 
than  an  ant. 

We  did,  however,  move  a  little,  and  landed 
at  last  on  a  sand-bank,  dividing  Lethe  from 
the  Echo  River,  where  again  there  was  a 
boat.  In  this  way,  after  two  or  three  em- 
barkations, we  reached  the  last  stream ;  and 
here,  to  our  great  disappointment,  our  last 
hopes  vanished  of  attaining  the  further  por- 
tion of  the  cave:  there  was  again  a  vault 
to  be  passed  under,  and  it  was  tilled  to  the 
top.  By  climbing  over  a  narrow  isthmus, 
called  Purgatory,  we  got  a  few  yards  fur- 
ther, but  at  the  point  then  reached  there 
was  no  boat.  Very  wet  and  bemired,  we 
were  reluctantly  forced  to  return,  ill>consoled 
by  the  negro  ditties  with  which  Stephen 
roused  the  only  echo  in  the  cave,  in  the 
piece  of  water  named  after  it. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  curious  fish  found  in 
these  waters.  Like  the  Proteus  of  the  Sty- 
rian  oaves,  they  seem  to  have  been  created 
for  the  circumstances  of  their  habitat :  they 
are  wholly  without  eyes, — not  the  smallest 
trace  of  that  organ  can  be  detected  exter- 
nally ;  the  rudiment  of  an  optic  nerve  is  its 
sole  internal  representative.  They  are  per- 
fectly white,  or  colorless,  and,  when  the 
water  is  clear,  are  easily  detected  in  conse- 
quence. We  had  hot  the  good  fortune  to 
see  any,  but,  if  there  be  aught  of  truth  in 
the  old  proverb,  Farmi  ies  aveugles  le  borgne 
est  rot,  we  captured  one  of  their  royal  family. 
In  baHng  out  one  of  the  boats,  we  caught  a 
small  fish  like  a  minnow,  with  an  undeniable 
pair  of  eyes ;  and  the  circumstance  is  im- 
portant, as  it  shows  the  connection  of  these 
waters  with  the  neighboring  riyer.    Their 
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actual  origin  and  exit  has  been  yery  much 
mystified.  Some  of  the  authorities,  to  en- 
hance the  marvels  of  the  cave,  represent  them 
to  be  considerably  below  the  bed  of  the 
Green  River,  and  hence  hifer  that  they  must 
flow  underground  a  great  distance  before 
they  can  find  an  outlet  on  lower  ground. 
There  was  another  circumstance  equally 
conclusive  against  such  a  supposition :  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  70^,  whereas 
that  of  the  air  in  the  cave  was  from  54°  to 
56°,  as  was  also  that  of  several  detached 
pools  of  water  by  the  same  thermometer :  it 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  flood  at  pre- 
sent swelling  these  subterranean  channels 
had  but  recently  quitted  the  external  air.  An 
eyeless  craw-fish,  exactly  like  the  common 
brook  craw -fish,  but  curiously  contrasted 
with  it  in  color,  being  also  white,  is  found  in 
these  subterranean  waters. 

Here,  as  a  faithful  historian,  must  I  close 
my  narrative,  for  although  we  remained  a 
week  at  the  hotel,  passing  many  hours  every 
day  in  the  cave  exploring,  we  were  yet  una- 
ble to  get  any  further  than  the  point  last 
mentioned,  owing  to  the  continued  height  of 
the  water.  The  portion  of  the  cave  beyond 
is  little  less  extensive,  and  more  abundant  in 
objects  of  beauty,  than  the  nearer  side.  Our 
experience  had  made  us  skeptical  of  distances. 


nor  could  we  believe  it  to  be  four  miles  from 
Letho  to  Cleveland's  Avenue,  which  is  its 
greatest  attraction,  but  we  had  abundant  evi* 
dence  of  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  sta- 
lactites in  the  cabinets  of  friends  at  Cincin- 
nati. The  report  is,  that  they  cover  its  walls, 
in  endless  variety,  for  two  or  three  miles. 
What  is  less  doubtful  is,  that  they  are 
among  the  rarest  and  most  beaiftiful  objects 
of  their  class.  This  part  of  the  cave  is  not 
pretended  to  have  been  measured,  and  as 
ladiesy  and  even  children,  can  proceed  its 
whole  length,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  its  miles  would  be  reduced  to  halves,  or 
something  less,  by  a  judicious  application  of 
the  chain.  Estimating  distances  by  time, 
visitors,  especially  the  fairer  and  more  credu- 
lous portion  of  them,  swallow  the  most  enor- 
mous exaggerations,  of  which  the  ground  we 
have  last  described  fumis^hes  one  of  many 
proofs.  The  various  distances  from  point  to 
point  between  the  Styx  and  the  end  of  Pur- 
gatory amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  according  to  the  guides  ;  thej 
cannot,  in  reality,  cover  more  tlian  four  or 
five  hundred  yards.  Nevertheless — making 
every  deduction — we  may  safely  affirm  that 
the  cave  enters  the  earth  four  or  five  miles, 
and  covers  many  times  that  distance  in  its 
'  ramifications. 


■♦♦■ 
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Peel's  Patronage  of  Literary  Men. —  | 
His  father  had  risen  from  the  ranks  by  the 
vigor  of  his  mind  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
The  son  had  learned  to  sympathize  with  the 
necessities  of  literary  men.  He  was  their 
earnest  advocate  out  of  power,  and  a  warm 
supporter  when  in  power.  We  well  remem- 
ber a  suggestion  (it  might  have  been  a  mo- 
tion) made  in  the  Commons  in  1832,  by  Mr. 
Hume,  that  some  ribbon  of  honor  should  be 
given  by  the  state  to  men  distinguished  in 
literature  and  science.  The  suggestion  was 
opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mere  symbols 
of  distinction,  he  obserYed,  were  not  what 
was  necessary  for  the  wants  of  literary  men. 
Honors  to  a  man  in  my  situation,"  said 
Goldsmith,  "  are  like  ruffles  to  a  man  who  is 
in  want  of  a  shirt."  The  more  substantial 
approbation  of  the  public  should  assume,  he 
thought,  the  shape  of  public  pensions  for  ser- 
vices rendered  When  this  was  said,  the 
statesman  by  whom  it  was  uttered  was  not 
ID  power,  but  when,  two  years  afterward,  he 


was  in  power,  he  nobly  illustrated  the  senti- 
ments announced  on  that  occasion.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  dead — but  many  of  the  great  men 
who  had  started  and  run  the  race  with  him 
were  yet  alive.  Soutliey  received  a  pension 
of  £300  a  year,  and  was  offered  a  baronet- 
cy ;  Wordsworth  received  a  pension  of  the 
same  amount;  £150  a  year  was  given  to 
James  Montgomery  ;  and  during  Sir  Robert'a 
second  administration  £200  a  year  was  be- 
stowed on  Mr.  Tytler,  £200  a  year  on  Mr. 
Tenyson,  £200  a  year  on  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
and  £100  a  year  on  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Hood.  Frances  Brown,  the  blind  poetess, 
whose  touching  story  is  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Athenaeum,  received  also  a  pen- 
sion at  his  hands.  His  patronage  was  extend- 
ed to  the  children  of  persons  eminent  in  lite- 
rature. For  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Hemans  he 
found  places  under  the  crown,  Wl\ich  they 
still  enjoy  ;  and  the  first  appointment  of  his 
first  administration  was  given  to  a  son  of 
Allan  Canningham. — AlheruBum, 
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THE  GLACIAL  THEORY 


BY  ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 


The  snow  which  falls  on  mountains  aboTe 
the  point  at  which  the  temperature  suffices 
to  melt  it,  gathers,  as  is  well  known,  in  a 
deep  bed,  preserving  a  character  which  may 
be  described  as  something  between  snow  and 
ice.  This  stuff,  called  in  the  Swiss  Alps  fi^re, 
descends  the  mountain  sides  wherever  it  finds 
a  convenient  outlet,  till,  reaching  a  level 
where  the  temperature  is  higher,  it  melts 
away.  A  stream  of  neve,  or  imperfect  ice, 
pouring  down  some  long-descending  hollow 
in  the  mountain  side,  is  called  in  Switzerland 
a  glacier.  It  is  a  fearful  and  a  beautiful 
sight  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  one  of  these 
ice- rivers,  which  you  know  is  constantly  mov- 
ing, though  so  slowly  as  to  be  imperceptible, 
to  see  its  rugged  splintery  surface  glittering 
in  the  sun's  beams,  to  hear  its  subdued  crack- 
ing sounds  and  the  trinkle  of  the  rills  which 
traverse  it  during  the  heat  of  the  day — a  tre- 
mendous mechanical  engine  of  nature,  irre- 
sistible within  its  own  domain,  but  so  de- 
fined in  its  range  of  power,  that  the  peasant 
reard  his  cot  and  cultivates  his  garden  within 
a  few  vards  of  its  termination,  confident  that 
thus  far  may  it  come,  but  no  farther. 

As  the  glacier  passes  down  the  defiles  of 
the  parent  mountain,  it  smooths  away  all  the 
prominences  in  its  course,  and  reduces  its 
rocky  channel  to  a  perfectly  polished  state. 
Meanwhile  masses  of  rock,  great  and  small, 
fall  upon  it  from  the  bare  pinnacles  above, 
and  either  rest  on  its  surface  or  become  in- 
corporated with  it.  All  along  its  sides,  and 
at  its  termination,  you  see  high  mounds  of 
rubbishy  matter,  including  large  blocks  of 
stone,  which  it  has  formed  out  of  the  mate- 
rials collected  by  it  in  its  course,  or  which 
have  been  forced  away  by  it  from  the  ground 
it  has  passed  over.  These  are  called  moraines. 
A  glacier  might  thus  be  likened  to  a  graver 
going  deeply  and  forcibly  through  a  rough 
surface  of  stone,  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
channel,  and  throwing  up  a  ridge  of  broken- 
ofif  particles  on  each  side  of  its  course.    It  is, 


however,  something  more  than  all  this,  for 
the  stones  with  which  it  is  charged  are  also 
brought  into  action,  so  as  to  produce  deep 
cuts  or  striae  in  the  solid  rock  underneath — 
much  like  the  diamond  set  in  a  slip  of  wood 
by  the  glazier  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
glass.  Thus  there  is  at  once  a  polishing  or 
smoothing,  and  a  striating  effect,  from  gla- 
ciers. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  effects 
are  quite  peculiar  and  characteristic,  and  there 
is  no  other  known  power  in  nature  by  which 
precisely  the  same  pohshing  and  the  same 
sti-iation  can  be  produced. 

When  this  is  kept  in  mind,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined with  what  surprise  the  scientific  men 
of  Europe  learned  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
from  the  writings  of  two  Swiss  philosophers, 
that  sui-faoes  so  marked  were  observed  in  the 
Swiss  valleys  far  beyond  any  point  which 
the  glaciers  can  now  reach.  For  example, 
the  glaciers  descending  from  the  north  side 
of  Mont  Blanc  now  terminate,  and  for  ages 
have  terminated,  just  as  they  come  into  the 
great  valley  of  the  Arve.  But  so  far  down 
this  valley  as  Servoz,  the  sides  of  the  hills  for 
a  apod  way  up  are  observed  to  be  smoothed 
and  striated.  This  shows  that  all  these  gla- 
ciers had  once  combined  to  form  a  large  one, 
which  passed  down  the  valley,  at  least  as  far 
as  Servoz.  Such  an  effect  coufd  only  take 
place  under  a  lower  temperature  than  what 
now  prevails.  On  the  temperature  being 
raised,  the  great  glacier  had  shrunk  up,  leav- 
ing only  its  tributaries  to  pour  into  the  main 
valley,  as  we  now  see  them.  We  even  find 
the  memorials  of  an  intermediate  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, for  above  the  place  where  the 
celebrated  Glacier  des  Bois  comes  in,  there 
is  a  barrier  of  blocks  crossing  the  main  val- 
ley, which  can  only  be  interpreted  into  the 
anciently-extended  moraine  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  glacier,  when  it  was  large  enough 
to  cross  the  valley  and  abut  against  the  op- 
posite mountains.  We  see,  then,  the  follow- 
lowing  series  offsets : — I.  A  main  glacier  in 
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the  valley  of  the  Arve,  fed  by  smaller  glaciers 
from  the  north  side  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
neighboring  high  grounds ;  2.  The  minor  gla- 
ciers only  pouring  into  and  across  the  main 
ralley ;  3.  And  finally,  what  we  now  ob- 
serve, theso  glaciers  only  entering  the  main 
valley,  but  not  crossing  it.  The  ancient  mo- 
raine here  spoken  of  has  at  one  time  formed  a 
dam,  so  as  to  gather  the  waters  of  the  val- 
ley for  a  few  miles  upward  into  a  lake.  It 
has  since  been  broken  down,  so  as  to  let  the 
waters  out ;  but  we  may  yet  truce  three  ter- 
races along  the  valley  sides,  clear  indications 
of  a  series  of  levels  at  which  this  lake  stood 
while  the  dam  continued  to  exist  at  various 
elevations. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  an  ancient 
temperature  so  low  as  to  cause  glaciers  to  de- 
scend to  Servoz,  or  even  lower  ;  but  in  a  little 
time  observations  of  a  more  sttirtlint;  nature 
were  made.  It  was  discovered  that  there  were 
marks  of  glacial  action  on  faces  of  the  Swiss 
mountains  1,500  feet  and  more  above  the  bot- 
toms of  the  neighboring  valleys.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  below  Martigny,  and  also  below  St. 
Maurice,  ranges  of  blocks  of  huge  size  were 
found  many  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain 
sides,  apparently  the  remnants  of  a  moraine 
which  had  been  formed  there  by  a  most  volum- 
inous and  profound  glacier  filling  up  the  valley 
to  that  height,  for  they  were  of  kinds  of  rock 
found  in  the  mountains  toward  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  they  lay  in  a  zone-like  fashion,  as 
might  be  expected  of  them  if  they  had  been 
deposited  in  that  particular  manner.  Nay, 
even  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  basin  of 
Switzerland,  the  faces  of  the  Jura  mountains 
were  found  polished  and  grooved,  exactly  as 
is  done  by  ice,  to  a  height  not  much  short  of 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  here  also  lay 
huge  traveled  blocks  of  Alpine  rock  (the 
Pierrc-a-bot,  a  notable  example),  as  if  the 
Rhone  glacier  had  crossed  to  this  place  with 
its  magificent  burthen.  It  was  hardly  possi- 
ble to  imagine  such  a  thing  ;  but  it  was  at 
least  manifest  that  ice  had  somehow  been  at 
work  for  the  smoothing  of  the  mountains 
above  Ncufchatel,  and  that  it  had  in  same 
way  been  the  carrying  agent  by  which  the 
blocks  had  traveled  so  far  from  their  origi- 
nal seat. 

It  was  now  remembered  that  appearances 
resembling  those  attiibuted  to  ancient  ice 
had  long  been  under  the  observation  of  the 
scientific  men  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  In 
most  districts  of  those  countries,  the  rocky 
surface  of  the  ground,  wherever  it  was  ex- 
posed, excepting  only  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains, was  found  to  be  worn  down  into  flat 
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and  rounded  forms,  and  often  with  stria» 
freshly  marked.  This  was  particularlv  the 
case  on  eminences  exposed  to  the  north  and 
west,  while  the  opposite  sides  remained  com- 
paratively rough.  The  notion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian philosophers  was,  that  a  tremendous 
deluge  had  set  in  upon  the  country  in  ancient 
times,  carrying  stones  and  mud  along  with 
it,  and  that  by  these  means  the  country  had 
been  worn  down  and  striated  in  the  manner 
now  seen.  When  ice  was  suggested  as  an 
agent  more  likely  to  have  produced  the  ef- 
fects, the  idea  was  grasped  at  by  many  ;  but 
still  a  great  difficulty  remained,  in  the  neces- 
sity of  explaining  how  ice  could  pass  over  so 
vast  an  extent  of  country,  not  formed  like 
the  descending  valleys,  wl)ere  alone  glaciers 
now  reside,  but  open,  and  presenting  every 
variety  of  surface. 

General  attention  being  now  attracted  to 
the  subject,  various  English  geologists,  and 
particularly  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Charles)  Lyell,  set  themselves  to  search  for 
traces  of  ancient  glacial  action  in  the  British 
islands.  Some  smoothed  and  grooved  sur- 
faces which  Sir  James  Hall  had  found  on  the 
Corstorphine  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  and  at- 
tributed to  floods,  were  now  fixed  upon  as 
memorials  of  the  former  presence  of  ice.  A 
few  o(her  surfaces  resembling  those  smooth- 
ed by  glaciers  were  discovered  ;  but  the  chief 
objects  fastened  upon  by  Dr.  Buckland  were 
certain  masses  of  gravel  and  sand  which  are 
liberally  interspersed  throughout  the  Scot- 
tish mountain  vales,  and  which  he  believed 
to  be  remnants  of  ancient  moraines,  though 
in  reality  they  are  clearly  attributable  to  the 
operations  of  rivulets  at  a  time  when  the  sea 
filled  the  main  valleys  in  the  form  of  estua- 
ries. Some  allowance,  however,  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  zeal  of  scientific  men  at  the  first 
outburst  of  any  new  discovery.  There  is  al- 
ways a  disposition  to  ascribe  hitherto  unex- 
plained phenomena  to  the  new  cause  ;  and  it 
is  not  till  aomparatively  cool  times  that  we 
can  distinctly  discern  the  limits  beyond  which 
it  is  improper  to  go. 

The  transatlantic  geogolists  were  more  suc- 
cessful in  their  researches,  and  it  b  now 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  the  en- 
tire surface  of  North  America,  as  far  south 
as  Florida,  and  even  on  grounds  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  has  been  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  ice.  The  appearances  are  particularly 
conspicuous  around  Lake  Superior,  the  line 
of  grooving  and  cutting  being  generally  from 
the  north  or  north-west. 

Professor  Agassiz,  of  Neufchatel,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  wide  prevalence  of  glacial 
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action  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  started  a 
theory  which  for  a  while  met  with  some  fa- 
vor. He  suggested  that  at  a  particular  pe- 
riod, owmg  to  an  unusual  depression  of  tem- 
perature, the  circum polar  ice  extended  much 
farther  to  the  south  than  it  now  does.  There 
was,  in  fact,  a  cap  of  ice  on  the  northern 
hemisphere,  reaching  to  a  point  far  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  temperate  zone.  The 
glaciers,  he  said,  move  by  a  process  of  dila- 
tation dependent  on  the  expansion  of  water 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  ice.  There  are 
chinks  in  ail  glaciers  ;  the  water  melted  dur- 
ing the  day  by  the  sun's  rays  trinkles  into 
these  chinks  ;  at  night,  when  the  influence 
of  the  sun  is  withdrawn,  the  water  freezes — 
consequently  expands  ;  hence  the  movement 
of  the  glacier.  He  supposed  that  in  this  way 
the  ancient  circumpolar  ice  was  urged  athwart 
Europe  and  America,  grinding  down  the  en- 
tire surface,  and  leaving  the  appearances 
which  we  now  see.  But  this  theory  did  not 
stand  long.  Professor  James  Forbes,  of  Edin- 
burgh, devoted  himself  to  a  most  careful 
study  of  the  movement  of  glaciers,  and  by  a 
series  of  ingeniously  contrived  experiments, 
completely  ascertained  that  they  move  by 
the  force  of  gravitation.  A  glacier  is  simply 
a  river  of  plastic  matter,  rushing  downhill  as 
fiist  as  its  tenacity  and  the  friction  it  en- 
counters will  permit,  and  no  faster.  It  thus 
became  evident  that,  were  there  a  cap  of  ice 
over  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  would  not 
move  so  as  to  produce  the  observed  appear- 
ances, because  it  would  not  have  the  requi- 
site of  a  downhill  course.  An  inclination  of 
at  least  3  degrees  is  necessary  for  its  motion. 
The  glacial  theory  has  therefore  stood  for 
some  years  at  an  awkward  point,  or  rather 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  given  up.  Men 
have  rather  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
appearances   than  to  rest  in  a  state  of  inabi- 

'  lity  to  account  for  them.  We  mu^,  how- 
ever reassert  these  appearances  to  be  a  most 
remarkable  superficial  feature  of  our  globe, 

»  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  underst-md 
their  origin. 

Perhaps  no  one,  without  traveling  over 
Sweden  and  Norway,  could  form  any  ap- 
proach to  a  right  idea  of  the  phenomena  as 
they  are  actually  presented.  The  worn, 
rounded,  and  polished  surface  is  so  preva- 
lent, that  one  comes  to  regard  anything  else 
as  an  exception.  On  actually  seeing  it,  all 
preconceptions  of  easy  ways  of  accounting 
for  it  are  found  to  be  too  weak  to  stand  for  a 
moment.  Ice  has  been  there  beyond  a  doubt, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest 
distinction  between  a  well-preserved  piece 


of  surface  and  what  you  see  close  beside  an 
Alpine  glacier  at  this  day.  The  ice  has  not  been 
carried  in  any  light,  or  trivial,  or  occasional 
way  over  the  surface  of  the  country — as  it 
might  be,  for  instance,  by  icebergs :  it  has 
clearly  been  a  sheet  of  ice,  moving  over  the 
ground  in  the  same  close,  hugging,  equably- 
pressing  manner  that  we  see  in  existing  gla- 
ciers, it  has  moved  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country  at  once,  preserving  one  general  di- 
rection, rarely  admitting  of  any  deviation, 
indifferent  to  minor  inequalities  of  all  kinds, 
capable  of  ascending  hills  several  hundred 
feet  high  ;  passing,  in  short,  over  the  hili 
and  dale  of  an  undulating  country  in  one 
straight  course.  In  the  Christiania  Fiord 
this  course  is  south-westerly  ;  on  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  it  is  south-easterly  ; 
on  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea  it  is  north-easter- 
ly. In  Northern  Norway  it  more  generally  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  valleys,  perhaps  because 
the  valleys  are  there  deeper.  Remains  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  rubbish,  which  it  has 
transported  alone  with  it,  are  spread  over 
the  lower  grounds  of  Sweden,  but  all  bear* 
ing  the  manifest  traces  of  a  subsequent  wash- 
ing in  an  unfrozen  sea.  Much  of  this  rub- 
bish has  been  rearranged  by  that  element 
in  long  ridges,  called  bear,  some  of  which  ex- 
tend for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  coun- 
try, regardless  of  the  diverse  lines  of  lakes 
and  rivers  which  they  cross  in  their  course. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  bring  these  glacial 
memorials  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  by 
describino  them  as  they  appear  in  a  limited 
district  ofScotlaud.  The  object  here  primarily 
is  to  show  that  such  things  really  are — ^that 
they  are  no  delusion  of  some  casual  observer, 
but  a  great  and  wonderful  reality,  which  rests 
for  the  present  in  need  of  an  explanation. 

The  valley  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  besides 
the  estuary  itself,  comprehends  a  plain  of 
about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  eight  to 
twenty  in  breadth,  flanked  on  the  south  by 
the  Pentland  and  Lammermuir  Hills.  From 
the  general  undulating  level  of  this  plain 
start  up  a  few  ranges  of  small  hills  and  iso- 
lated eminences,  on  one  of  the  latter  of  which 
the  Castle  and  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  are 
situated.  The  direction  of  the  general  val- 
ley is  between  a  point  south  of  west  and  a 
point  north  of  east.  In  this  fact  by  itself 
there  is  of  course  nothing  remarkable.  But, 
what  is  very  striking,  it  is  a  rule  among  the 
smaller  hills  which  variegate  the  plain,  that, 
long  and  narrow  in  form,  they  lie  in  precise- 
ly the  direction  of  the  general  valley.  The 
long  hollows  between  the  hills  observe  th^ 
same  direction.    Another  general  feature  of 
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these  hills  is,  that  they  are  bold  and  abrupt 
towards  the  west,  but  slope  away  towards 
the  east,  melting  in  that  direction  into  the 
general  plain.  On  their  north  and  south 
sides  they  are  all  perfectly  smooth. 

The  Corstorphine  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  is 
in  some  features  exceptive.  It  consists  of  an 
upturned  piece  of  a  stratum  of  trap,  having 
its  cliffy  face  to  the  east,  and  dippmg  away 
at  a  low  angle  to  the  west.  There  are,  how- 
ever, in  the  crest  of  this  hill  three  or  four 
clefts  or  transverse  valleys,  lying  in  a  line  di- 
rected precisely  to  a  point  north  of  cast.  In 
the  low  country  to  the  eastward  there  is  a 
trough  or  dry  valley  running  along  from 
each  of  these  clefts  in  precisely  the  same  di- 
rection. On  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  the 
trap,  wherever  exposed — and  it  is  so  over 
whole  roods  of  space,  besides  being  smoothed 
down  into  rounded  and  flat  surfaces — is  full 
of  grooves  from  several  inches  to  a  foot  in 
depth,  and  all  ohstrvivg  exactly  the  same  di- 
rection 08  the  hills  and  valleys. 

The  general  surface  of  the  plain  country  is 
so  much  covered  over  with  formations  of  clay, 
gravel,  and  soil,  as  to  be  much  masked ;  but 
there  are  several  places  where  the  rock  is 
ordinarily  exposed.  It  is  invariably  in  these 
places  found  smoothed  down  into  flat  or 
rounded  surfaces,  usually  somewhat  weather- 
ed, but  in  many  situations  retaining  the  origi- 
nal polish,  and  even  showing  certain  strice 
and  groovings.  We  have  here  only  the  re- 
mains pf  an  original  aspect  of  things.  What 
that  was  is  shown  whenever  there  happens 
to  be  an  uncovering  of  a  portion  of  the  rock 
surface  heretofore  concealed  under  clay. 
Such  an  exposure  was  made  a  few  years  ago 
on  a  shoulder  of  Arthur's  Seat,  nearly  400 
feet  above  the  sea.  Another  has  lately 
been  made  in  a  valley  of  the  Pentland 
Hills,  200  feet  higher.  A  third  has  been 
more  recently  made  at  the  North  British 
Riiilway  works,  on  the  northern  basis  of 
Arthur's  Seat.  In  these  instances  we  see 
the  porphyry  brought  to  a  glassy  polish, 
evidently  by  some  mechanical  agent  exter- 
nally applied.  That  polished  surface  is  full 
of  long  scratches  or  striae,  the  whole  bearing, 
in  short,  precisely  the  appearance  of  those 
rocks  over  which  glaciers  are  passing  at  this 
day  in  the  Alps.  And,  strange  to  say,  these 
striae  seldom  diverge,  and  never  but  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  from  one  direction,  and  that  is 
to  a  point  north  of  east,  being  the  direction 
of  the  groovings  on  the  Corstorphine  Hill, 
that  of  the  minor  hills  and  valleys,  and  that 
,of  the  general  valley  itself.  Such  markings 
are  seen  in  many  places  between  the  Pent- 


land  Hills  on  the  south  and  the  Fife  Hills  on 
the  north,  and  even  over  and  beyond  those 
hills,  and  tdways  observing  a  uniformity  of 
direction — clear  proof  of  their  having  been 
produced  by  some  agent  which  comprehend- 
ed the  whole  space  at  once.  If  this  agent 
was  ice — and  the  identity  of  the  appearances 
with  those  produced  by  existing  glaciers 
leaves  no  doubt  on  that  score — then  it  must 
have  been  a  current  of  that  material  many 
hundreds  of  feet  deep ;  not  an  aggregation  of 
loose  masses,  but  one  pretty  compact  volume. 
It  is  an  idea  difficult  to  form,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  escape  from  it. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Charles 
Maclaren,  Mr.  David  Milne,  Professor 
Fleming,  and  other  observers,  have  pointed 
out  different  places  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  generally  in  valleys  or  the  sides 
of  hills,  where  the  rock,  when  uncovered, 
presents  the  same  appearances.  In  the  val- 
ley, for  example,  of  the  Gare  Loch,  opposite 
to  Greenock,  the  whole  surface  is  smoothed 
and  striated,  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  600 
feet  above  the  sea,  down  to  a  point  below  its 
surface.  Several  of  the  Highland  valleys,  as 
far  north  as  Caithness,  are  so  marked.  It 
would  appear  that  one  great  ice-stream  has 
passed  through  the  valley  between  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Forth ;  another 
down  the  upper  part  of  the  Forth  valley ; 
and  these  two  meeting  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Campsie  Hills,  have  formed  the  grand 
current  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  passing 
between  the  Fife  Hills  and  the  Pentlands. 
The  direction  of  these  various  ice- streams  is 
usually  from  the  north  or  west ;  but  some- 
times it  is  from  the  eastward.  There  is  also 
a  group  of  mountains  in  the  island  of  Skye, 
where  the  lines  of  smoothing  clearly  radiate 
from  a  centre  in  the  high  ground,  exactly  as 
is  the  case  in  modem  glaciers,  though  peren- 
nial sncrw  has  long  ceased  to  exist  in  that  dis-^ 
trict.  The  author  of  the  present  article, 
lately,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Edinburgh,  laid  down  the  pro-  . 
position  that  the  northern  portion  of  our 
island  is  precisely  in  the  same  general  condi- 
tion with  respect  to  ancient  ice  as  Sweden 
and  Norway,  which  he  had  visited  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
greater  masking  of  the  surface  of  Scotland 
by  superficial  clays  and  gravels ;  but  wher- 
ever the  rock-surface  is  presented,  it  is 
rounded  or  worn  into  flatness,  if  not  grooved 
and  striated ;  and  many  farm-houses  in 
Scotland  are  brought  to  a  near  resemblance 
to  those  of  Sweden,  by  their  being  planted 
on  platforms  of  smoothed  rock — ^rock  smooth- 
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ed  by  the  ice  of  early  times,  applied  in  a  way 
which  we  can  now  scarcely  understand. 

No  satisfactory  theory  has  as  yet  been 
started  to  account  for  these  appearances. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  attributes  the  various 
phenomena  of  smoothings,  scratchings,  and 
transported  materials  in  Sweden,  Finland, 
Russia,  <&c.,  to  a  flood  which  had  broken  away 
from  the  Scandinavian  chain  at  the  last  great 
upheaval — a  flood  not  excluding  ice,  but 
containing  it  only  in  a  small  proportion  to 
water.  Mr.  Milne  also  argues  for  water  as 
the  chief  cause.  But  it  has  never  been  shown 
that  water,  however  charged  with  loose 
materials,  could  wear  down  the  rocky  surface 
of  the  earth  in  such  a  manner,  polish  it,  and 
leave  it  all  covered  with  scratches  observing 
uniform  directions  throughout  large  spaces. 
It  has  been  shown,  on  the  contrary,  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  that  a  great  flood  may  pass 
over  the  land,  carrying  large  quantities  of 
stones  along  with  it,  and  make  very  little  im- 
pression on  the  surface  over  which  it  passes. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  already  been  in- 
sisted on,  the  appearances  are  precisely  those 
which  niodern  glaciers  produce ;  therefore  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  ice  in  some  form 
which  produced  the  appearances.  But  what 
the  form  and  how  applied  ?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  bore  exactly  the  shape  of 
the  modern  glaciers,  proceeding,  for  instance, 
in  Scotland  from  the  Grampian  Hills  into  the 
low  country.  But  while  it  may  be  admitted 
that  local  glaciers  account  for  some  of  the 
local  phenomena  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cuhullin  Hills  in  Skye,)  it  is  contrary  to  all 
our  knowledge  of  glacier  movement  that  a 
stream  of  ice  proceeding  from  Ben  Nevis 
could  travel  through  the  neighboring  vales 
for  a  hundred  miles  without  any  adequate 
declination  of  ground  to  give  it  impetus. 
When  we  think  of  the  many  hundred  miles 
of  flat  country  in  North  America  and  Sweden 
over  which  ice  appears  to  have  traveled,  we 


see  still  more  clearly  that  the  form  of  the  ice 
could  not  be  that  of  common  glaciers,  or  its 
dynamical  power  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory 
theory  on  the  subject  is  one  which  was  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  superficial  formation  very 
prevalent  in  Scotland,  called  the  compact 
boulder  clay.  It  generally  lies  close  upon 
the  smoothed  and  scratched  surfaces.  It 
contains  blocks  of  stone  of  various  sizes, 
genenilly  brought  from  no  great  distance, 
usually  rounded,  and  often  polished  and 
scratched,  having  apparently  been  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  fast  rock  waa  similarly 
marked.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  this  clay,  with  its  contents,  is  imme- 
diately connected  i»ith  the  mystery  of  the 
ancient  glacial  operations.  It  strongly  be- 
trays the  presence  of  water  during  those 
operations.  Mr.  Miller,  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  thinks  that  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion may  have  been  produced  by  rafts  of  ice 
floating  along  in  currents  upon  the  sea,  when 
the  land  was  deeply  submerged. 

This  idea  is  certainly  plausible  ;  yet  it  does 
not  settle  the  question,  for  it  so  happens  that 
the  superficial  matter  in  Sweden  resembles 
that  of  moraines,  and  therefore  leads  the 
mind  to  subaerial  ice,  while  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  how  an  ice- raft,  by  which  is  meant 
a  mass  of  loose  pieces  of  ice,  borne  on  a  cur- 
rent, could  pass  through  a  valley  like  that  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  such  a  vast  volume 
and  depth,  and  in  so  jammed  and  rigid  a  form, 
as  to  mark  the  whole  uniformly  to  several 
hundred  feet  up  the  hills.  Here,  however, 
the  question  must  rest  for  the  present,  and 
until  some  suggestion  be  made  that  shall 
better  explain  the  whole  of  the  phenomena 
involved. 


»•» 


Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  The 
rope  found  by  Captain  Forsyth,  at  Cape 
Riley,  has  been  authenticated  at  Chatham  as 
belonging  to  the  stores  of  the  Terror  (one  of 
Franklin  s  vessels) ;  and  no  reasonable  doubt, 
therefore,  remains  that  the  vestiges  seen  by 
Captains  Ommanney  and  Forsyth  are  those 


of  the  Franklin  expedition.  It  seems  strange, 
however,  that  the  missing  navigators  should 
have  left  no  record  of  the  date  of  their  pass- 
age ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  information, 
the  question  of  the  time  that  may  since  have 
passed  is  so  uncertain  that  we  can  draw  but 
little  hope  from  this  discovery. 
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DIES   BOREALES.-NO.  VIII 


CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 


North.     Have  you  dined  ? 

Talboys.     That  we  have,  sir. 

North.     With  me  this  has  been  Fast-day. 

Talboys.  We  saw  it  was  at  our  break- 
fast. Your  abstinence  at  that  meal,  and  at 
luncheon,  we  knew,  from  the  composure  of 
your  features,  and  your  benignant  silence, 
was  not  from  any  disorder  of  material  organ- 
ization, but  from  steady  moral  resolve ;  so 
his  absence  from  the  Dinner-Table  gave  us 
no  uneasiness  about  Numa. 

North.  No  Nymph  has  been  with  him 
in  the  Grot. 

Talboys.  His  Good  Genius  is  always 
with  him  in  Solitude.  The  form  we  observed 
stealing — no,  not  stealing — gliding  away — 
was,  I  very  believe,  but  the  Lady  of  the 
Wood. 

North.  The  Glen,  you  know;  is  haunted  ; 
and  sometimes  when  the  green  umbmge  is 
beginning  to  look  grey  in  the  still  evening,  I 
have  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  Faery 
Queen. 

Seward.  Perhaps  we  intrude  on  your 
dreams.     Let  us  retire. 

NoKin.  Take  your  seats.  What  book  is 
that  beneath  your  arm,  Talboys  ? 

Talboys.  The  Volume  you  bid  me  bring 
with  me  this  Evening  to  the  Wren's  Nest. 

North.  Yes,  yes — now  I  remember. — 
You  are  here  by  appointment. 

Taliioys.  Else  had  we  not  been  here. 
We  had  not  merely  your  permission,  sir — 
but  your  invitation. 

North.  I  was  expecting  you — and  by 
hands  unseen  this  our  Round  Table  has  been 
spread  for  my  guests.  Pretty  coffee-cups, 
are  they  not  ?  Ask  no  questions — there  they 
are — but  handle  them  gently — for  the  porce- 
lain is  delicate — and  at  rude  touch  will  dis- 
appear from  your  fingers.  A  Book.  Ay, 
ay — a  Quarto — and  by  a  writer  of  deserved 
fame. 

Seward.  We  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  sir. 
Dugald  Stewart  is  hard  on  the  Poet,  and 


we  desire  to  hear  a  vindication  of  it  from  our 
Master's  lips. 

North.  Master  !  We  are  all  pupils  of  thb 
Poet.  He  is  the  Master  of  us  all.  Talboys, 
read  out — and  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Talboys.  **  In  entering  on  this  subject,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  word  IrosT  is 
is  not  here  used  in  that  restricted  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  employed ;  but  in  its 
original  acceptation  of  Maker,  or  Creator.  In 
plainer  language,  it  is  used  to  con\prehend 
all  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Arts  which  are  addressed  to  the 
Imagination ;  and  in  whose  minds  it  may  be 
presumed  Imagination  has  acquired  a  more 
than  ordinary  sway  over  the  other  powers  of 
the  Understanding.  By  using  the  word  in 
such  a  latitude,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  gen- 
eralize the  observations  which  might  other- 
wise seem  applicable  merely  to  the  different 
classes  of  versifiers.*' 

North.  That  Mr.  Stewart  should,  as  a 
Philosopher,  mark  the  liberal  and  magnani- 
mous, and  metaphysical  large  acceptation  of 
the  Name,  is  right  and  good.  But  look  at 
his  Note. 

Talbovs.  "For  lbi.s  liiitude  in  the  use 
of  the  word  Poet,  I  may  plead  the  example 
of  Bacon  and  d'Alembert,  the  former  of 
whom  {De  Aug.  Scient,,  lib.  xi.  cap.  1) 
comprehends  under  Poetry  all  fables  or  ficti- 
tious histories,  whether  in  prose  or  verse  ; 
while  the  latter  includes  in  it  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  music,  and  their  different 
d.  .  .  ,, 
ivisions. 

North.  "  I  may  plead  the  example"  ap- 
pears to  me  a  somewhat  pompous  expression 
to  signify  that  you  have  (very  properly) 
adopted  one  doctrine  of  one  of  the  wisest, 
and  another  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  men. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  know  that  d'Alem- 
bert might  have  **  pleaded  the  example"  of 
Aristotle  in  "  including  paintio^,  sculpture,*' 
(fee.  '*  Poetry,"  says  the  Stagynte,  '^  consists 
in  imitation,  and  the  imitation  may  be  by  pio- 
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lures,  sculpture,  and  the  like."  It  is  junfiiTitfi; 
— and  it  is  Man's  nature  to  rejoice  in  imita- 
tion— x^'P^'^  ^^^^  fii|j'V)|xa(fiv.  But  a  singular 
and  illustrative  tiait  in  Mr.  Stewart's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is,  that  though  he  thus, 
at  the  outset,  enlarges  the  Poet  into  the 
Painter,  the  Sculptor,  <S?c.,  jet  throughout 
the  whole  composition  (I  know  not  if  an  ac- 
cidental word  may  anywhere  occur  as  an  ex- 
ception), every  point  of  the  argument  regards 
the  Poet  in  words  and  verse !  In  what  frame 
of  understanding  could — did  he  put  this 
Head  to  these  fragment  of  limbs? 

BuLLER.  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — 
Figs  ! 

North.  I  am  more  than  half  disposed  to 
hint  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  words 
"  sway  over  the  other  powers."  We  should 
have  s^id — and  we  do  say,  "  predominance 
amongst  the  other  powers."  I  see  in  "  sway'* 
two  meanings:  first,  a  right  meaning,  or 
truth,  not  well  expressed ;  to  wit,  in  thinking 
poetically — for  lib  art,  whatever  it  may  be — 
or  out  of  his  art — the  Poet's  other  faculties 
minister  to  his  Imagination.  She  reigns. 
They  conform  their  operation  to  hers.  This 
manner  of  intellectual  action  happens  in  all 
men,  more  or  less,  oftener  or  seldomer ;  in 
the  Poet — of  what  Art  soever — upon  each 
occasion,  with  much  more  decision  and  emi- 
nence, and  more  habitually.  But  secondly, 
a  wrong  meaning,  or  error,  is  better  expressed 
by  the  word  "  sway :"  to  wit,  that  Imagina- 
tion in  the  Poet  illegitimately  ooerbeara  the 
other  intellectual  powers,  as  judgment,  at- 
tention, reflection,  memory,  prudence.  Now, 
you  may  say  that  every  power  that  is  given 
m  great  strength,  tends  to  overbear  unduly 
the  other  powers.  The  syllogistic  faculty  does 
— the  faculty  of  observation  does — memory 
does — and  so  a  power  unbalanced  may  appear 
as  a  weakness — as  wealth  ruins  a  fool.  But  in 
the  just  dispensation  of  nature  every  power 
is  a  power,  and  to  the  mind  which  she  con- 
stitutes for  greatness  she  gives  balanced  pow- 
ers. Giving  one  in  large  measure — say  Im- 
agination— she  gives  as  large  the  directly  an- 
tagonistic power — say  the  Intellective,  the 
Logical ;  or  she  balances  by  a  mass  of  pow- 
ers. I  suspect  that  the  undue  overswaying 
was  in  Stewart's  mind,  and  has  probably  dis- 
torted his  language.  I  know  that  Genius  is 
the  combination  of  ten  faculties. 

Seward.  Our  expectations  were  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  by  such  grandiloquent  an- 
nouncement :  and  we  have  found  in  the  Es- 
say— which  is  unscientific  in  form — has  no 
method — ^makes  no  progress — and  is  through- 


out a  jumble, — not  one  bold  or  original 
thought. 

BuLLER.  Too  much  occupied  with  expo- 
sure of  vulgar  errors — and  instances  beneath 
the  matter  in  hand.  Great  part,  too — extra 
theiin. 

Seward.  You  expect  great  things  from 
the  title — the  Idea  of  the  Poet.  You  then 
see  that  Mr.  Stewart  after  all  does  not  intend 
this,  but  only  certain  infiuenccs,  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  characteristic  pursuits.  This, 
if  rightly  and  fiilly  done,  would  have  invoiced 
the  Idea — and  so  a  portraiture  indirect  and 
incidental — still  the  features  and  their  pro- 
portion.    Instead  of  the  Idea,  you  find — 

BcLLER.     I  don't  know  what. 

Talbots.  The  reader  is  made  unhappy, 
first,  by  defect,  or  the  absence  of  principal 
features — then  by  degradation,  or  the  low 
contemplation — and  by  the  general  tenor. 

North.  Why,  perhaps  you  had  better  re- 
turn the  Quarto  to  its  shelf  m  the  Van.  Yet, 
'twould  be  a  pity,  too,  to  do  so.  I  am  for 
always  keeping  our  engagements  ;  and  as  T^e 
agreed  to  have  a  talk  about  the  Section  this 
evening,  let  us  have  a  talk.  Read  away, 
Talboys — at  the  very  next  paragraph. 

Talboys.  ''The  culture  of  Imagination 
does  not  diminish  our  interest  in  human  life, 
but  is  extremely  apt  to  inspire  the  mind  with 
false  conceptions  of  it.  ^  As  this  faculty  de- 
rives its  chief  gratification  from  picturing  to 
itself  things  more  perfect  than  what  exist,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  exalt  our  expectations  above 
the  level  of  our  present  condition,  and  fre« 
quently  produces  a  youth  of  enthusiastio 
hopes,  while  it  stores  up  disappointment 
and  disgust  for  maturer  years.  In  general, 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  poetical  mind  to 
be  sanguine  in  its  prospects  for  futurity — a 
disposition  extremely  useful  when  seconded 
by  great  activity  and  industry,  but  which, 
when  accompanied,  as  it  too  frequently  is, 
with  indolence,  and  with  an  overweening  self- 
conceit,  is  the  source  of  numberless  misfor- 
tunes." 

BuLLER.     Why,  all  this — 

North.     Stop.     Read  on,  Talboys. 

Talboys.  **  A  thoughtlessness  and  im- 
prudence with  respect  to  the  future,  and  a 
general  imprudence  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
has  been  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  Poets. 
Horace  represents  them  as  too  much  engross- 
ed and  intoxicated  with  their  favorite  pur- 
suits to  think  of  anything  else — 

BuLLER.  Leave  out  the  quotation  from 
old  Flaccos — and  so  on. 

Talbots.    "This  carelessness  about  the 
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ffoods  of  fortune  is  an  in6rmity  very  natural- 
ly resulting  from  their  studies,  and  is  only  to 
be  cured  by  years  and  experience  ;  or  by  a 
combination — very  rare,  indeed — of  poetical 
genius  with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
that  homely  endowment — common  sense." 

Duller.  Speak  louder — yet  that  might 
not  be  easy.  I  feel  the  want  of  an  ear-trum- 
pet, for  you  dq  drop  your  voice  so  at  the  end 
of  sentences. 

Talboys.     *'  A  few  exceptions — " 

BuLLER.  Stentor's  alive  aeain— oh  I  that 
I  were  head  over  ears  in  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Talboys.  "  A  few  exceptions  to  these 
observations  may  undoubtedly  be  found,  but 
they  are  so  very  few,  as,  by  their  singularity, 
to  confirm,  rather  than  weaken  the  general 
fact.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  appeal 
to  the  sad  deUiils  recorded  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  lives  of  the  Poets." 

BuLLER.     Skip — skip — skip — 

Seward.     Skip — skip — skip — 

Talboys.     May  I,  sir  ? 
•North.     You  may. 

Talboys.  **  Considered  in  its  moral  effects 
on  the  mind,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
cultivation  of  a  poetical  talent,  is  its  tenden- 
cy, by  cherishing  a  puerile  and  irritable  van- 
ity, to  weaken  the  force  and  to  impair  the 
independence  of  character.  Whoever  limits 
his  exertions  to  the  gratification  of  others, 
whether  by  personal  exhibition,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  actor  and  mimic,  or  by  those  kinds  of 
literary  composition  which  are  calculated  for 
no  end  but  to  please  or  to  entertain,  renders 
himself,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on  their 
caprices  and  humors." 

Duller.     Skip — skip — skip— 

Talboys.  "  In  all  the  other  departments 
of  literature  besides,  to  please  is  only  a  sec- 
ondary object.  It  is  the  primary  one  of  poe- 
try. Hence  that  timidity  of  temper,  and 
restless  and  unmanly  desire  of  praise,  and 
that  dependence  on  the  capricious  applause 
of  the  multitude,  which  so  often  detract 
from  the  personal  dignity  of  those  whose 
productions  do  honor  to  human  nature." 

North.  I  don't  quite  understand  what 
Mr.  Stewart  means  here  by  "  the  culture  of 
Imagination."  I  see  three  senses  of  the 
word.  First,  the  cultivation  by  the  study  of 
written  Poetry  and  the  poetical  arts,  and  of 
the  poetry  poured  through  the  Universe — to 
those  minds  which  receive  without  producing 
— a  legitimate  process.  Secondly,  the  cul- 
tivation as  in  Edwin,  Beattie's  young  Min- 
strel, the  destined  and  self-destining  Poet — 
a  legitimate  process.     And  thirdly,  the  self- 


indulgence  of  a  mind  which,  more  sensitive 
than  volatile,  more  imaginative  than  intellect- 
ual, more  willful  than  lawful,  more  self-loving 
than  other-loving — turns  life  into  a  long  rev- 
erie— an  illegitimate  process.  Which  of  these 
three  classes  of  mind  does  Stewart  speak  of  ? 
Strong  native  imagination  in  a  young  power- 
ful enthusiastic  mind,  tutored  by  poetical 
studies,  but  whom  the  Muse  has  nni  selected 
to  the  services  of  her  shrine  ?  Or  the  facul- 
ty as  in  the  Poet-born  self- tutored,  and  now 
rushing  into  his  own  predestined  work  ?  Or 
the  soft-souled  and  indolent /atn^an/  Dream- 
er of  life  ?  Three  totally  distinct  subjects 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  Philosopher, 
but  that  here  seem  to  hover  confusedly  and 
at  once  before  our  Philosopher. 

BuLLER.  By  his  chosen  title  of  the  Sec- 
tion, The  poet,  he  was  bound  to  speak  of 
him  according  to  Bacon,  d*Alembert  and 
Aristotle. 

North.  The  word  culture  must,  I  think, 
here  specifically  touch  the  First  Case.  Shall 
we  then  be  afraid  of  giving  a  share,  and  a 
large  share,  too,  to  the  reading  of  the  Poets, 
and  the  regard  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  a  liberal 
education?  Poetry,  History,  Science,  are 
the  three  strands  of  the  cable  by  which  the 
vessel  shall  ride — Religion  being  the  sheet- 
anchor. 

Seward.  Perhaps  it  is  meant  to  touch 
the  Second  Case  too  ? 

North.  It  may  be  meant  to  do  so,  but  it 
does  not.  The  word  "  culture"  is  dictated 
by  or  is  proper  to  the  First  Case — for  culture 
is  deliberative  and  elective.  But  in  him — the 
young  Poet — ^le  Edwin — in  whom  imagina- 
tion b  given  in  the  measure  assigned  by  the 
Muse  to  her  children,  the  culture  proceeds 
undeliberate  and  unwilled.  Edwin,  when  he 
roves  **  beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with 
pine,"  or  sitting  to  watch  the  "  wide-welter- 
ing waves,"  or  is  seized  from  the  hint  of  bal- 
lad or  tale,  or  any  chance  word,  with  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  more  illustrious  Past — fol- 
lows a  delight  and  desire  that  have  the  na- 
ture and  may  have  the  name  of  a  passion. 
All  this  is  involuntary  to  the  unforeseen  re- 
sult— but  afterwards  when  he  has  accepted 
his  heart  for  a  vocation,  he  more  than  any 
man  deliberately  cultivates.  Has  the  Phi- 
losopher, then,  in  mind  only  the  third  class, 
and  do  the  dangers  of  "  the  culture  of  ima- 
gination"  apply  to  them  only — "  the  indolent 
faineant  dreamers  of  life  ?"  If  so,  he  not 
only  forgets  and  loses  his  subject,  as  announ- 
ced by  himself,  but  wastes  words  on  one  al- 
together below  it.  "False  conceptions  of 
human  life  !"   Here  is  an  equivocation  which 
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must  be  set  right.  "  Conceptions  of  human 
life"  are  here  meant  to  apply  to  expectations 
of  the  honesty,  gratitude,  virtue  of  the  persons 
in  general  with  whom  you  or  I  shiUl  come  ini 
contact  in  life.  Good.  The  contemplation 
of  human  beings — men  and  women — ideallif 
drawn  by  the  roet,  lifts  me  too  high — tinges 
hope*  in  me  with  enthusiasm,  and  prepares 
disappointment.  So  it  has  been  often^said, 
and  said  truly.  This  is  conception  prospect- 
ive and  personal ;  and  more  philosophically 
termed  Expectation.  But  then  "  conception 
of  human  life" — from  the  lip  of  a  philoso- 
pher, should  mean  rather  *' intelligence  of 
man's  life."  Now  I  repeat  that  only  through 
the  Poet  have  you  true  intelligence  of  man's 
life— either  external  or  internal.  In  the  Actual 
the  Poet  sees  the  Idea — just  as  a  Painter 
does  in  respect  of  the  visible  man.  In  the 
man  set  before  him  He  sees  two  men — the 
man  that  is,  and  the  man  of  whom  at  his  na- 
tivity was  given  the  possibility  to  be.  He 
reads  cause  and  effect ;  and  sees  what  has 
hindered  the  possible  from  being.  Who,  ex- 
cepting the  Poet,  does  this  ?  And  excepting 
this,  what  intelligence  of  man  is  an  intelli- 
gence ? 

Seward.  There  are  two  World-wisdoms. 
One,  to  know  men,  as  for  the  most  part  they 
will  show  themselves,  commonly  called  knowl- 
edge of  the  world ;  one,  to  know  them  as 
God  made  them.  I  forget  what  it  is  called. 
Possibly  it  has  no  name. 

North,  Observe,  my  dear  Seward,  the 
precise  error  of  that  expectation.  It  is  to 
believe  the  good  more  prevalent  than  it  is. 
It  is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  good.  The  good  is  ;  and  the  im- 
portant point  of  all  is  to  know  it,  when  you 
meet  it.  To  be  cheated,  by  not  apprehend- 
ing the  ill  of  a  man,  is  a  wound  to  your 
purse,  and  when  you  at  last  apprehend,  to 
your  heart.  To  be  cheated  by  not  appre- 
hending the  good  of  man  is— deaths  which 
you  bear  in  yourself,  and  know  it  not. 

Seward.  What  is  desired  ?  Is  it  that 
we  should  go  into  the  world  with  hope  not 
a  whit  wider  and  higher  than  the  dimensions 
of  the  reality  that  we  are  to  encounter  ?  I 
trow  not. 

North.  Your  hope  will  elect  your  own 
destiny — will  shape  it — will  be  it.  There 
are  possibilities  given  of  the  nobler  happiness, 
as  well  as  of  the  nobler  services ;  and  your 
hope,  faithful  to  itself,  will  reach  and  grasp 
them.  And  only  to  such  hope  are  they 
given.  Moreover,  in  all  men  there  is  under 
the  mask  of  evil  which  the  world  has  shaped 
on  them  the  power  inextiuct  which  the  Crea- 
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tor  sowed  there ;  and  they  may,  if  they  dare 
to  believe  in  it,  and  know  to  call  to  it,  bring 
it  out  with  a  burst.  But  belief  is  the  main 
ngredient  of  the  spell,  and  hope  is  the  mo- 
ther of  belief. 

Talboy^.  The  poet  has  glorious  appre- 
hensions of  human  existence — visions  of  men 
— visions  of  men's  actions — visions  of  men's 
destinies.  He  pitches  his  theory  of  the  hu- 
man world  above  reality — and  that  he  shall, 
in  due  season  or  before  it,  learn — to  his 
great  loss  and  to  his  great  gain.  In  the 
meanwhile  do  not  speak  of  the  temper  in 
him,  as  you  would  upbraid  him  with  it.  Do 
not  lay  to  his  charge  the  splendor  of  his 
powers  and  aspirations.  Do  not  chide  and 
rate  him  for  his  virtues. 

Seward.  '*  False  conceptions !"  a  term 
essentially  of  depreciation  and  reproach. 
They  are  not  false,  they  are  true.  For  they 
are  faithful  to  the  vocation  that  lies  upon  the 
human  beings ;  but  they,  the  human  beings, 
are  false,  and  their  lives  are  false ;  falling 
short  of  those  true  conceptions. 

North.  Well.  He — the  poet — comes  to 
the  encounter.  It  is  the  trial  set  for  him  by 
his  stars — as  it  is  the  trial  set  for  all  great 
spirits.  He  finds  those  who  disappoint  him, 
and  those  who  do  not.  But,  grant  the  dis- 
appointment, rather.  What  shall  he  do? 
That  which  all  great  spirits  do— transfer  the 
grandeur  of  his  hopes,  over  which  fate,  for- 
tune, and  the  winds  of  heaven  ruled,  to  his 
own  purposes  of  which  he  is  master. 

Talboys.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Stewart  say 
simply  that  the  Poet — and  the  young  enthu- 
siast of  Poetry — thinks  better  of  his  fellows 
than  they  deserve,  and  brings  .a  faith  to 
them  which  they  will  take  good  care  to  dis- 
appoint? Why  harp  thus  on  the  jarring 
string ;  torturing  our  ears,  and  putting  our 
souls  out  of  tune  ? 

North.  Who  doubts — who  does  not 
know,  and  admire,  and  love  Hope — ^in  the 
ardent  generous  spirit — looking  out  from 
within  the  Eden  of  Youth  into  the  world  into 
which  it  shall,  alas  !  fall  ?  What  is  asked  ? 
That  the  spring-flowering  of  youth  shall  be 
prematurely  blighted  and  blasted  by  winds 
frosty  or  fiery,  which  the  set  fruit  may  bear  ? 
Of  course  we  hope  beyond  the  reality;  and  it 
is  God's  gift  that  we  do. 

Talboys.  And  why  lay  that  imagination 
which  looks  into  Life  with  unmeasured  ideas 
to  the  charge  of  the  Poet  alone  ?  Herein 
every  man  is  a  Poet,  more  or  less  ;  and,  most, 
every  spirit  of  power — the  hero,  the  saint, 
the  minister  of  religion,  the  very  Philosopher. 
Would  we  ask,  sir,  for  a  new  law  of  nature  ? 
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Upon  the  elements,  fewer  or  more,  which  an 
anticipated  experience  gathers,  a  spirit  im- 
pelled by  the  yearnings  inseparable  from  self- 
conscious  power,  and  mighty  to  create,  works 
unchecked  and  unruled.  What  shall  it  do 
but  build  glorious  illusions  ?        .^ 

North.  "The  culture  of  Imagination," 
understanduig  thereby,  first,  in  the  Great 
Poets  themselves,  the  intercourse  of  their 
own  minds  with  facts  which  imagination  vivi- 
fies, and  with  ideas  which  it  creates — of  hu- 
manity ;  and  secondly,  in  all  others,  as  poets 
to  be  or  not  to  be,  the  reading  of  the  Great 
Poets,  Mr.  Stewart  says — "  does  not  diminish 
our  interest  in  human  life."  Does  not  dimin- 
ish !  Quite  the  reverse.  It  extraordinarily 
deepens  and  heightens,  increases  and  enno- 
bles. For  who  are  the  painters,  the  authen- 
tic delineators  and  revealers  of  human  life, 
outer  and  inner — 

BuLLER.  Why,  the  Poets — the  Poets  to 
be  sure — the  Poets  beyond  all  doubt — 

North.  "Ilxtremely  apt  to  inspire  the 
mind  with  false  conceptions  of  it" — and  so 
on.  Why,  the  Faculty  is  there  with  a  mis- 
sion. It  is  its  boOnden  office — its  embassy 
from  heaven — to  exalt  us  above  our  earthly 
experience — to  lift  us  into  the  ideal  possi- 
bility of  things.  Thereby  it  is  an  "  Angel  of 
Life,"  the  white-winged  good  genius.  The 
too  sanguine  hope  is  an  adhering  consequence, 
and  the  quelling  of  the  hope  is  one  of  the 
penalties  which  we  pay  for  Adam  and  Eve*s 
coming  through  that  Eastern  Gate  into  this 
Lower  World. 

Talboys.  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  every 
power  has  its  dangers — the  greater,  the  pro- 
founder,  the  more  penetrating  and  vital  the 
power,  the  greater  the  danger.  But  is  this 
the  way  that  a  Philosopher  begins  to  treat 
of  a  power,  with  hesitation  and  distrust — in- 
auspiciously  auspicating  his  inquiry  ?  The 
common,  the  better,  the  true  order  of  treat- 
ment is  by  Use  and  Abuse — Use  first.  "  Ex- 
pectations above  the  level  of  our  present  ex- 
istence !"  Of  course — that  when  the  heaven 
on  earth  fails,  we  may  have  learnt  **  to  expect 
above  the  level  of  our  present  existence,"  and 
go  on  doing  so  more  and  more,  till  Earth 
shall  fade  and  Heaven  open. 

Seward.  *•  Frequently  produces  a  youlh 
of  enthusiastic  hope  !"  Is  this  proposed  as 
a  perversion  and  calamity,  a  "  youth"  to  be 
deprecated  ? 

North.  I  really  don't  know — it  looks 
almost  like  it. 

Seward.  Will  you  say  Wo  and  Alas  I  for 
the  City — Wo  and  Alas !  for  the  Nation — ^in 
which  princes,  and  nobles,  and  the  gentle  of 


blood — and  the  merchants,  and  the  husband- 
men, and  the  peasants,  and  the  artisans,  suffer 
under  this  endemic  and  feverous  malady — a 
"youth  of  enthusiastic  hope?"  Methinks,< 
sir,  you  would  expect  there  to  find  an  over* 
flow  of  Pericles*s,  and  Pindars,  and  Phidias's, 
and  Shakespeares,  and  Chathams,  and 
Wolfes — 

BuLLER.  Stop,  Seward — spare  us  the 
Catalogue. 

SfwARD.  You  would  say — ^here  b  the 
People  that  is  to  lead  the  world  iu  Arms 
and  in  Arts.  Only  let  us  use  all  our  endea- 
vors to  see  that  the  community  produces 
reason  enough  in  balance  of  the  enthusiasm. 

BuLLER.  Let  us  procure  Aristotles^  and 
Socrates*s,  and  Newtons,  and — 

Talvoys.  Why  should  a  Philosopher  do 
or  say  relatively  to  any  particular  power  ? 
He  expounds  an  Economy  of  Nature.  There- 
fore, he  says,  let  us  look  how  Nature  deals 
with  such  or  such  a  power.  She  gives  it  for 
such  and  such  uses  ;  and  such  is  its  fostering 
and  such  are  its  phenomena.  But  as  every 
pow*cr  unbalanced  carries  the  subject  in  which 
It  inheres  ex  orbite,  let  us  look  how  nature 
provides  to  balance  this  power  which  we  con- 
sider. 

North.  That,  my  dear  Talboys,  is  a  mag- 
nanimous and  capacious  way  of  inquiry.  But 
how  can  any  man  write  about  a  power  who 
has  not  a  full  sympathy  with  it?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Davy  when  he  wielded  Galvanism 
to  make  wonderful  and  beautiful  revelations 
of  veiled  things,  deeply  and  largely  sym- 
pathized with  Galvanism.  You  would  think 
it  easier  to  smpathize  with  Imagination,  and 
yet  to  Stewart  it  seems  almost  more  difl&cult. 
Go  on. 

Talboys.  How  has  Nature  dealt  with 
her  mighty  and  peiilous  power — Love.  Look 
at  it,  where  it  is  raised  to  its  despotism — 
when  a  man  loves  a  woman,  and  that  woman 
that  man.  It  is  a  power  to  unhinge  a  world. 
Lo!  in  proof  "  an  old  song" — the  Iliad ! 

"Trojaniis  ut  opes  et  laroentabile  regnum 
Eruerint  Danai !" 

Has  Nature  feared,  therefore,  to  use  it }  She 
builds  the  world  with  it.  And  look  how  she 
proceeds.  To  these  two— the  Lovers  as  they 
are  called — the  Universe  is  in  these  two — to 
each  in  the  other.  The  rest  of  the  Universe 
is  shut  out  from  their  view,  or  more  wonder- 
fully comprehended  in  their  view — seen  to 
each  through  and  relatively  to  the  other 
— seen  transformed  in  the  magical  mirror  of 
their  love.  Can  you  expect  anything  less 
than  that  they  should  go  by  different  doors. 
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or  by  the  same  door,  into  Bedlam?  Lo! 
they  have  become  a  Father  and  a  Mother ! 
They  have  returned  into  the  real  world — ^into 
a  world  yet  dearer  than  Dreamland !  The 
world  in  which  their  children  shall  grow  up 
into  men  and  women.  Sedate,  vigilant,  cir- 
cumspect, sedulous,  industrious,  wise,  just — 
Pater-familias  and  Ma ter- familias.  So  Nature 
lets  down  from  an  Unreal  which  she  has 
chosen,  and  knows  bow  to  use. 

North.  The  ground  of  the  Poet,  my  dear 
Talboys,  is  an  extraordinary  dotation  of  sen- 
sibility— of  course  ten  thousand  dangers. 
Life  is  exuberant  in  him — and  if  the  world 
lies  at  all  wide  about  him,  the  joy  of  the 
ereat  and  the  beautiful.  ^  The  dearest  of  all 
mterests  to  every  rational  soul  is  her  own 
coming  destiny.  The  Poet,  quick  and  keen 
above  all  men  in  self-reference,  must,  among 
his  contemplations  and  creations,  be  full  of 
contemplatmg  and  creating  his  own  future, 
and  must  pour  over  it  all  his  power  of  joy, 
rosy  and  golden  hopes.  And  that  vision 
framed  with  all  his  power  of  the  Ideal,  must 
needs  be  something  exceedingly  different  from 
that  which  this  bare,  and  blank,  and  hard 
earth  of  reality  has  to  bestow.  What  follows? 
A  severe,  and  perhaps  an  unprepared  trial. 
The  self-protection  demanded  of  him  is  a 
morally-guarded  heart  and  life.  The  protec- 
tion provided  for  him  is — ^liis  Art.  The 
visions — the  Ideal — the  Great  and  the  Fair, 
which  he  cannot  incorporate  in  his  own 
straitened  existence — the  ambitions,  at  large, 
of  his  imamnation  he  localizes — colonizes — 
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imparadizes — in  bis  works.  He  has  two 
lives ;  the  life  of  his  daily  steps  upon  the  hard 
and  bare,  or  the  green,  and  elastic,  and  sweet- 
smelling  earth,  and  the  life  of  his  books, 
papers,  and  poetical,  studious  reveries — art- 
intending,  intellectual  extacies. 

BuLLER.  What  say  you,  sir,  to  the  charge 
of  "overweening  self-conceit  and  indolence?" 

North.     What  say  you,  my  BuUer  ? 

BcLLBR.  That  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  proposition.  Is  it,  that  generally  the 
'*  sanguine"  temperament  is  apt  to  make 
these  accompaniments  to  itsell?  Or,  that 
in  the  Poet  the  three  elements  arc  often  found 
together?  If  the  former,  I  see  no  truth  in 
it.  The  sanguine  temper  should  naturally 
inspire  activity — and  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  is  here  an  "  overweening  conceit."  That 
a  sanguine- minded  man  is  apt  to  have  great 
aelf-retiance  in  any  project  he  has  ih  hand — 
a  confidence  in  his  own  present  views  that  is 
not  a  little  refractory  to  good  argument  of 
cooler  observers,  I  understand.  But  that 
sort  of  self-conceit  which  makes  of  a  man  an 


intellectual  fop — gazing  in  the  pocket  looking- 
glass  of  self-conceit  at  his  own  perfectiona — 
vain  self-contemplation  and  self-adulation-* 
the  sanguine  temper  is  far  more  likely  to 
carry  a  man  out  of  himself,  to  occupy  his 
time,  his  pleasure,  and  his  passion  in  works, 
and  withdraw  them  from  himself.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  the  Poet 
alone.  I  dare  say  that  small  poets  have  a ' 
great  conceit  of  themselves.  They  have  a 
talent  that  is  flattered  and  admired  far  be- 
yond its  worth.  They  nadily  fancy  them- 
selves members  of  the  Immortal  Family.  But 
a  true  Poet  has  a  thousand  sources  of  humi- 
lity. Does  he  not  reverence  all  greatness, 
moral  and  intellectual  ?  Does  he  not  rever- 
ence, above  all,  the  mighty  masters  of  song  ? 
Ue  understands  their  greatness — he  can 
measure  distances — which  your  small  Poet 
cannot. 

North.  Every  soul  conscious  of  power  is 
in  danger  of  estimating  the  power  too  highly ; 
but  I  do  not  know  why  the  Poet  should  be 
more  so  than  another  man.  Then  what  is 
"overweening?"  Is  it  overvaluing  himself 
relatively  to  other  men  ?  Is  it  overmeasur- 
»ing  his  power  of  achievement — whence  dis- 
proportionate undertakings,  that  fail  in  their 
accomplishment  ?  I  can  more  easily  suppose 
that  all  the  Sons  of  Genius  "  overween  in 
this  direction.  They  must  needs  shape  enter- 
prises of  unattainable  magnificence.  But 
some  one  has  said  righ  tly  that  in  attem  pting  the 
Impossible  we  accomplish  the  Possible.  But 
this  is  a  higher  and  truer  and  more  generous 
meaning,  I  fancy,  than  is  intended  by  the 
choice  of  that  slighting  and  scoffing  dispraise 
of  "  overweening" — a  word  pointing  to  a 
social,  or  moral,  defect  that  makes  an  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  companion,  rather 
than  to  any  sublime  error  in  the  calculations 
of  genius.  And  I  come  back  upon  the  small 
sinner  in  rhyme,  who  has  been  cockered  by 
his  friends  and  cuddled  by  himself  into  a 
conceit,  till  he  thinks  the  world  not  good 
enough  for  him — takes  no  trouble  to  satisfy 
its  reasonable  expectations,  and  finds  that  it 
will  take  none  to  satisfy  his  unreasonable 
ones — there  is  a  source  of  "  numberless  mis- 
fortunes"— a  seedy  surtout,  a  faded  vest,  and 
very  threadbare  inexpressibles. 

Talboys.  And  why  should  those  who  are 
sanguine- in  hope  be  "too  frequently  indo- 
lent ?"  A  hopeful  temper  engender  indolence ! 
A  desponding  temper  engenders  it ;  a  hope- 
ful one  is  the  very  spur  of  activity.  Ihe 
sanguine  spirit  of  hope,  taking  possession  of 
an  active  mtellect,  engenders  the  Projector 
—of  all  human  beings  the  most  restless  and 
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indefatigable — ^his  undaunted  and  unconquer- 
able trust  in  futurity  creates  for  itself  inces- 
santly new  shapes  of  exertion — till  the  cur- 
tain falls. 

Seward.  There  is,  I  suppose,  a  species 
of  Castle-builder  who  hopes  and  does  no- 
thing; as  if  he  believed  that  futurity  had  the 
special  char^  of  bringing  into  existence  the 
children  of  his  wish.  But  his  temper  is  not 
properly  called  sanguine — it  is  dreamy.  Nei- 
ther is  his  indolence  a  consequence  of  his 
dreams  ;  but  as  much  or  more  his  dreams  of 
hid  indolence.  He  sits  and  dreams.  Say 
that  nature  has  given  to  some  one,  as  she 
will  from  time  to  time,  an  active  fancy  and 
an  indolent  humor — a  disproportion  in  one 
faculty.  'Tis  a  misfortune :  and  a  reason 
why  his  friends  should  seek  out,  if  possible, 
the  means  of  stirring  him  into  activity  ;  but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  describing  the  Idea 
of  the  Poetical  Character. 

Talbovs.  The  Great  Poets  have  not  been 
indolent.  They  have  been  working  men. 
The  genius  of  the  Poet  calls  him  to  his  work. 
Shakspeare  was  a  man  of  bu.siness.  Spenser 
was  a  state- secretary 

Duller.     Read  Milton's  life. 

Talboys.  See  Cowper  drowned  in  an  in- 
vincible melancholy,  and  deliberately  choos- 
ing a  long- lasting  and  severe  task  of  his  Art, 
as  a  means  of  relieving,  from  hour  to  hour, 
the  pressure  of  his  intolerable  burthen.  If 
he  had  drooped  under  his  hopeless  disease 
into  motionless  stupor,  you  could  not  have 
wondered,  much  less  could  you  have  blamed. 
He  fought,  pen  in  hand,  year  after  year, 
against  the  still -repelled  and  ultimately  vic- 
torious enemy. 

Duller.     Think  of  Southey ! 

North.  Yet  the  Poet  is  in  danger  of  in- 
dolence. For  in  his  younger  years  joy  comes 
unpurchased.  To  do,  takes  him  out  of  his 
dream.  To  do  nothing,  is  to  live  in  an  en- 
chanted world  ;  and  with  all  tenderness  be 
it  said,  he  hath,  too,  his  speci6c  tempttition 
to  overmuch  self-esteem.  Because  his  speci- 
fic faculty  and  habit  are  to  refer  every  thing 
that  befalls  constantly  to  himself  as  a  con- 
templative spirit.  Herein  is  the  most  lumin- 
ous intuition  alone.  The  perversion  is  to  be 
quick  and  keen  in  referring  to  the  ignoble 
Self — for  as  I  or  you  said,  and  all  men 
may  know,  the  Poet  assuredly  has  two  souls. 
Personal  estimation,  personal  prospects !  A 
sensibility  to  injury,  to  fear,  to  harm,  to  mis- 
prision— a  quick  jealousy — suspicion — sore- 
ness! You  do  see  them  in  Poets — and  in 
Artists,  who  after  their  kind  are  Poets — for 
they  are  Men.     As  to  excessive  reflection 


upon  and  admiration  of  their  own  intellectual 
powers,  while  we  rightly  condemn    it,   we 
should  remember  that  the  Poet  U  gifted,  and, 
in  comparison  with  the  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  lives,  is  in  certain  directions  far 
abler;  and  more  delicate  apprehensions  he 
probably  has  than  most  or  all  of  them — at 
least  of  such  apprehensions  as  come  under 
the  Pleasures  of  Imagination.    And  when  he 
begins  to  call  auditors  to  his  Harp — then, 
well-a-day ! — then  he  lives  and  feeds  upon 
the  breath  of  praise — and  upon  the  glow  of 
sympathy — a  flower  that  opens  to  the  caress 
of  zephyrs  and  sunbeams,  and  without  them 
pines.    Then  comes  envy  and  spiritual  covet- 
ousness.     Others  obtain  the  praise  and  the 
sympathy— others  who  merit  them  less,  or 
not  at  all.     What  a  temptation  to  disparage 
all  others — alive  !     And  to  the  Poet,  essen- 
tially plunged  in  the  individualities  of  his  own 
being,  how  easy !     For  each  of  his  rivals  has 
a  different  individuality  from  his  own ;  and 
how  easy  to  construe  points  of  difference  into 
points  of  inferiority !     Easy  to  him  whom 
pain  wrings  more  than  it  does  others — ^to 
whom    disagreeable   things  are  more    dis- 
agreeable 

Talboys.  Have  done,  sir,  I  beseech  you, 
have  done — talk  not  so  of  the  Brotherhood. 

North.  I  am  thinking  of  some  of  the 
most  majestic  I 

Srward.     Alas !  it  is  true. 

North.  Mr.  Stewart  more  than  insinuates, 
with  a  wavering  and  equivocating  uncertain- 
ty of  assertion  he  signifies,  that  the  Poet,  or 
poetic  mind,  is  not  much  endowed  with 
•*  common  sense.**     Talboys,  what  say  you ! 

Talboys.  I  rather  think  it  unusually  well- 
endowed  that  way,  and  that  it  is  the  opposite 
class  of  minds — those  that  cultivate  abstract 
science — that  have,  or  seem  to  have,  least 
of  it. 

Skward.  The  poetic  mind,  from  its  sen- 
sibility, is  peculiarly  ready  to  sympathize 
with  the  general  mind,  and  it  is  that  sym- 
pathy that  produces  common  sense.  Com- 
mon sense  is  instinctive ;  and  in  its  origin 
allied  to  that  which,  in  the  higher  acts  of  the 
poet's  mind,  is  called  Inspiration.  There- 
fore it  is  native  to  his  mind.  It  is  an  inspira- 
tion of  his  mind  as  much  as  poetic  imagina- 
tion. 

Duller.  Has  Seward  said  what  you 
meant  to  say,  Talboys  ? 

Talboys.  He  has — why  did  not  yon  ? 
But  observe,  Buller,  common  sense  is  not 
solely  employed  upon  a  man's  own  conduct : 
it  has  all  the  world  beside  for  its  object.  The 
common  sense  of  a  Poet  in  his  own  case  may 
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be  disturbed  by  his  sensibilities,  which  are 
greater  than  common  ;  while  yet,  in  all  other 
cases,  it  may  be  truer  than  the  magnet. 

BuLLER.     Good. 

Talbots.  I  will  trouble  you,  if  you  please, 
for  an  Obs. 

BuLLER.  I  have  long  desired  a  definition 
of  Common  Sense.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a 
commonplace  thing.  I  suppose  it  is  called 
Common  Sense  as  being  common  to  men,  so 
that  you  may  expect  it  in  9  out  of  10,  or  09 
otit  of  100. 

Talbots.     Pretty  good. 

BdLLBR.  Common  Life  seems  to  be  the 
school  of  it.  It  seems  a  practical  faculty,  or 
to  respect  practice.  Obvious  relations  are 
its  domain— obvious  connections  of  cause  and 
effect — means  and  end.  A  man  of  common 
sense  effects  a  plain  object  quickly  and 
cheaply,  by  ready  and  direct  means.  High 
reach  of  thought  is  distinguished  from  com- 
mon sense  on  the  same  side,  as  downright 
folly  is  on  the  other.  Yet  the  interest  dealt 
with  need  not  be,  if  they  frequently  are,  low ; 
only  the  relations  obvious.  Perhaps  the 
phrase  is  oftener  brought  out  by  its  violation 
than  its  maintenance.  He  who  wants  com- 
mon sense  employs  means  thwarting  his  end. 
I  propose  that  Common  Sense  is  a  combina- 
tion of  common  understanding  and  common 
experience. 

Talboys.  I  asked  you,  my  dear  Buller, 
for  an  Obs — one  single  Obs — you  have  given 
us  a  dozen — a  Series.  Let  us  take  them  one 
by  one,  and  dissect  the — 

Buller.  Be  hanged  if  we  do!  I  am 
afraid  that  my  notion  of  Common  Sense  is 
but  a  low  one.  I  think  that  a  blacksmith 
may  acquire  common  sense  about  shoeing  of 
horses,  and  a  housewife  about  her  kitchen 
and  laundry.  Sound  sense  applicable  to  high 
matters  is  another  matter — une  touie  autre 
chose. 

Talbots.     Be  done,  dear  Buller. 

Buller.  In  a  moment.  Moreover,  I  can 
imagine  a  strong,  clear,  sound  sense  confined 
to  a  special  higher  employment — a  lawyer 
who  would  manage  the  most  difficult  and 
hazardous  cause  with  admirable  discretion, 
and  make  a  mere  fool  of  himself  in  mairying. 

Talbots.     Be  done — be  done. 

Buller.  In  a  moment.  /  am  not  able 
to  affirm  that  a  Poet  of  high  and  sound  fa- 
culties must  have  the  talent  for  conducting 
himself  with  prudence  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life :  and  really  that  is  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  Common  Sense, 

C  ^Talbots.     Be  done  now — you  cannot  bet- 
ter it. 
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Buller.  About  the  Poet  what  can  I  say 
that  everybody  does  not  know  and  say  in 
all  the  weekly  newspapers!  Why,  gentle- 
men, the  Mission  of  the  Poet  is  to  fight  the 
fight  of  the  Spirit  a^inst  the  flesh,  and  to 
extend  the  reign  of  the  Beautiful.  Also,  he 
is  the  Prophet  of  yvui^i  6savrov;  and  the  finest 
of  wordmongers.  The  words  that  he  touches 
turn  ail  to  gold.  He  is  the  subtlest  of 
thinkers.  Our  best  discipline  of  thinking 
has  been  from  the  Poets.  Compare  Sfaak- 
speare  and  Euclid. 

Talbots.  From  you !  Buller,  you  aston- 
ish me. 

Buller.  Astonishment  is  sometimes 
Droof  of  a  weak  mind. 

North.  There  seem  to  be  two  Common 
Senses.  Goldsmith  appears  to  be  viewed 
as  an  eminent  case  of  wanting  it,  in  conduct 
— the  practical — for  his  own  use.  But  the 
theoretical — for  judging  others — imaginary 
cases — characterizes  that  immortal  work. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield:  and  the  theoreti- 
cal, for  judging  other  men  real,  existing,  and 
known,  his  Retaliation,  The  criticism  of 
Burke,  for  instance,  is  an  exalted  Common 
Sense — 

"Who,  born  f  t  the  Universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  Party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  Man 
kind." 

That  is  the  larger  grasp  at  common  Sense 
rising  into  high  Sense. 

^  And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought 
of  dining," 

in  its  homelier  scope. 

Seward.     Common  Senke  is   the  low 
part  of  complete  Good  Sense.     Shakspe   a 
and  Phidias  must  use  Good  Sense  in  govern- 
ing their  whole  composition ;  which  Common 
Sense  could  not  reach;  and  a  man  might 
have  good  sense  in  composing  a  group  in. 
marble,  yet  want  it  in  governing  his  family:. 
But  Phidias  executing  a  Venus  with  a  blunt 
notched  chisel,  would  want  Common  Sense.. 

North.     Wordsworth     the    Great    and 
Good  has  said  that  **  the  privilege  and  the 
duty  of  Poetry  is  to  describe  things  not  as- 
they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  the  senses  and: 
the  passions  ;*'  and  when  in  so  saying  he- 
claimed  further  for  the  works  of  Poetry  law 
and    constancy,    he   spake    heroically   and 
thence  well, — ^up  to  the  mark  of  the  fearless 
and  clear  truth.     But  when  he  condescended 
to  speak  of  "  one  quality  that  is  always  fa- 
vorable   to    good     poetry,    namely,   good 
sense,"  he  said  that,  without  note  of  reserve, 
which  should  have  been  guarded.     Good 
sense,  if  you  pleasei  but  such  good  sense  as 
8S 
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Homer  shows  when  the  xra^^  of  the  silver 
bow  sounds — when  the  Mountain-Isle  trem- 
bles with  all  her  Woods  to  Neptune  stepping 
along — or  the  many- folded  snowy  Olympus 
to  Jupiter  giving  the  one  calm,  slow,  simple, 
majestic,  earth^and-heaven-obligingNod— or 
when  at  the  loosed  storm  of  terrestrial  and 
celestial  battle  on  the  Scamandrian  plain,  the 
infernal  Jove  leaps  from  his  throne,  and 
shou^,  or  yells,  or  bellows — fw/ia;^s — lest 
the  solidly -vaulted  Earth  rend  above  and  let 
in  sun-light  on  the  Shades.  The  "good 
sense"  of  Shakspeare,  when  the  Witches 
mingle  in  the  hell- broth  "Tartar's  lips,"  and 
"  yew-slips  slivered  in  the  Moon's  eclipse." 
Claim  the  good  sense,  but  claim  it  in  its  own 
kind — separated  and  high — kingly — ^Delphic 
—divine.  The  good  sense  of  Jupiter — 
Apollo — the  Nine  Muses,  and  the  practical 
Pallas  Athene.  Or  claim  Wisdom — and  not 
"good  sense;"  the  meed  of  Poets  saqe!" 
Lucid  intelligence — profound  intuitions — dis- 
closed essences — hidden  relations  laid  bare 
— ^laws  discerned — systems  and  worlds  com- 
prehended— revealed  mvsteries — prophecy 
— the  "  terrible  sagacity'  — and  to  all  these 
add  the  circumspection — the  caution — the 
self-rule — the  attentive  and  skillful  prudence 
of  consummate  Art,  commanding^  effects 
which  she  forecast  arid  willed.  Wisdom  in 
choosing  his  aim — Wisdom  in  reaching  his 
aim — Wisdom  to  weigh  men's  minds  and 
men's  deeds — their  hopes,  fears,  interests — 
to  read  the  leaves  of  the  books  which  men 
have  written — to  read  the  leaves  of  the  book 
which  the  Creating  Finger  has  written — to 
read  the  leaves  of  the  book  which  lies  for 
ever  open  before  the  Three  Sisters — the 
leaves  which  the  Storms  of  the  Ages  turn 
over. 

Talboyb.  Coffee,  my  dear  sir?  Here's 
a  cup — cool  and  sweetened  to  your  taste  to 
a  nicety. 

North,  Thanks,  Talboys.  I  am  ready  for 
another  spell. 

BuLLER.  Reflect,  sir — breathe  awhile. — 
Do,  Seward,  interpose  something  between 
the  Master  and  exhaustion.  Quick — quick 
— else  he  will  be  off  again — and  at  his  time 
of  life— 

Seward.  Oh  for  the  gift  denied  me  by 
my  star — presence  of  mind  ! 

Talboys.  Common  sense,  in  high  philo- 
sophical signification,  is  the  sum  of  human 
opinions  and  feelings;  or  the  "Universal 
sense"  of  mankind.  That  is  not  homely — 
and  cannot  therefore  be  what  Stewart  calls 
that  "homely  endowment."  The  apter 
Xranslation  of  the  place  in  his  Essay  is  "or- 


dinary sense  or  understanding" — which 
seems  to  suggest  now  "so  much  sense  or 
understanding  as  you  ordinarily  meet  with 
among  men"  and  now  "sense  and  under- 
standing applied  to  ordinary  concerns." 
Only  this  last  makes  the  quality  homefy. 
But  the  tooth  of  Stewart's  insult  is  in  the 
prior  suggestion  (in  the  case  of  the  Gifted, 
untrue),  that  they  have  not  as  much  sense 
or  understanding  as  you  ordinarily  meet 
with.  They  have  ten,  twenty,  a  thousand 
times  as  much.  Think  of  Robert  Bums! 
But  they  have — or  may,  I  do  not  say  must 
have — the  repugnance  to  apply  the  winged 
and  "  delighted  spirit"  to  considerations  and 
cares  that  are  easily  felt  as  if  sordid  and 
servile — imprisoning — odious.  They  suffer, 
however,  not  from  the  lack  of  knowing, 
but  of  resolution  to  conform  their  doing  to 
their  knowing.  Thej  sin  a^rainst  common 
sense — and  much  more  agamst  their  own. 
Hinc  illcB  lacryma. 

North.  Gentlemen,  the  Cardinal  Virtue — 
Prudence — holds  her  sway,  in  the  world  of 
man,  over  Action,  and,  as  much  as  she  may, 
over  Event,  by  the  union  as  if  of  two  Scep- 
tres. For  she  must  reign,  at  once,  in  the 
Understanding  and  in  the  Will.  Common 
Sense,  as  the  word  is  commonly  meant  and 
understood,  is  intellectual  Prudence  applied 
to  the  more  obvious  requisitions  of  the  more 
obvious  interests  which  daily  and  hourly  claim 
our  concern  and  regard.  This  Intellectual 
Prudence,  thus  applied — that  is  to  say,  the 
clear  Intelligence  of  these  requisitions — Com- 
mon Sense,  therefore — one  man  has,  and  ano- 
ther has  not.  The  case  shall  occur  that  the 
man,  Poet  or  no  Poet,  who  has  it,  shall  act 
like  a  fool ;  whilst  the  Poet  or  no  Poet,  who 
has  it  not,  shall  act  like  a  Sage.  For  the  man, 
wise  to  see  and  to  know,  shall  have  yielded 
the  throne  of  his  Will  to  some  usurping  and 
tyrannizing  desire — and  the  other,  who  either 
does  not  possess,  or  who  possessing,  has  not 
so  applied  the  Intelligence — some  dedicated 
Mathematician,  or  Metaphysician,  or  Mecha- 
nician, or  Naturalist,  or  Scholar,  or  Antiqua- 
ry, or  Artist,  or  Poet,  shall  live  wisely,  be- 
cause he  has  brought  his  heart  and  his  blood 
under  the  rule  of  Moral  Necessity.  Pru- 
dence, or  in  her  stead.  Conscience,  has  es- 
tablished her  reign  in  his  Will.  To  be  en- 
dowed with  Common  Sense  is  one  thing  ;  to 
act  with  common  sense,  or  agreeably  to  her 
demands,  is  another.  Popular  speech — loose, 
negligent,  self-willed,  humorsome,  and  hu- 
morous— often  poetical — easily  and  gladly 
confounds  the  two  neighboring  cases.  Phif- 
osophic  disquisition — which  this  of  Dugald 
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Stewart  does  not — should   sedulously  hold 
them  apart.     You  may  judge  of  a  man's 
Common  Sense  by  hearing  him  criticise  the 
character  and  conduct  of  his  neighbor.    To 
learn  in  what  hand  the  Sceptre  of  the  Will 
is,  you  must  enter  his  own  doors.  The  prone- 
ness  of  the  Poet,  easy,  kind,  frank — except 
in  his  Art,  artless,  compassionate,  generous, 
and   large- though  ted  —  heaven-aspinng — to 
neglect,   like  the  lover  (and  what  else  is  he 
but  the  perpetually   enthralled  lover  of  the 
Good,  the   True,  and  the   Beautiful  ?)  the 
earthly  and  distasteful  Cura  Pecuh,  is  to  be 
counteracted  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  Will. 
Simplicity  of  desire  will  go  far,  and  this  you 
may  expect  in  him  from  Nature — indeed  it  is 
the  first  ground  of  the  fault  charged.     Next 
of  stronger  avail — not  perhaps  of  more  dig- 
nity— comes  that  which  is  indeed  the  base,  if 
not  yet   the  edificed  structure  of  Common 
Sense,  the  plain  Intelligence  of  naked  Neces- 
sity.    No  gre^t  stretch  of  intellectual  power 
required,  surely,  for  discovering  and  know- 
ing his  own  condition  in  the  work-day  world  ! 
But  the  goods  of  fortune — worldly  estate — 
money — shall  the   "  heavenly  Essence*' — the 
**  celestial     Virtue" — the   "  divine    Emana- 
tion"— for  so  loftily  has  Man  spoken  of  Man — 
that  is  within  us — crouch  down  and^grovel  in 
this  dark,  chill  den — this  grave  which  Mam- 
mon   has   delved  to  be  to  it  a  pitfall  and  a 
prison  ? 

BuLLER.  Ay,  why  shall  the  Poet  guard 
and  noose  the  strings  of  his  purse  ? 

North.  One  reason,  drawn  from  the  sub- 
limity of  his  being,  stands  ever  nigh  to  bow 
the  pliant  neck  of  the  Will  under  the  lowly 
yoke.  He  must — because,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  All-Disposer  saw  good  to 
order  and  adjust  the  constituents  and  condi- 
tions of  our  human  life  here  below,  in  him 
who,  of  his  own  will  and  deed,  lays  himself 
under  a  bond  to  live  by  unearned  bread,  the 
Moral  Soul  dies. 

Seward.  The  Poet  is  not — and  he  is — im- 
provident. Nothing  in  his  genius  binds  him 
to  improvidence.  Prudence  may  accompany 
sensibility — may  accompany  ample  and  soar- 
ing contemplations — may  accompany  crea- 
tive thought — may  accompany  the  diligent 
observation  of  human  life  and  manners — may 
accompany  profound  insight  into  the  human 
heart.  These  are  chief  constituents  of  the 
poetical  mind,  and  have  nothing  in  them  that 
rejects  Prudence. 

BuLLER.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the 
more  distinguished  Poets  generally  have  been 
culpably  unforethinking — 


**Vati8avarus 
Non  temere  est  animus !" 

I  hope  80.  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
think  that  the  Bard  were  apt  to  give  in  to  the 
most  odious  of  all  vices.  But  the  interval  is 
wide  from  vicious  negligence  to  vicious  care  ; 
and  I  hope  that  somewhere  between,  and 
verging  from  the  Golden  Mean  a  little  way 
towards  the  negligent  extreme,  might  be  the 
proper  and  earned  place  of  the  Poets. 

Talboys.  We  must  confess  to  some  ne- 
gligent tendencies  in  the  Poet.  The  warm 
sympathies  give  advantage  to  designing  beg- 
gars of  different  ranks — and  are  themselves 
betraying  advisers.  The  law  of  the  poetical 
mind  to  accept  Impression,  and  let  it  have 
its  way,  if  it  overflow  its  legitimate  channel 
of  poetical  study  and  art,  and  irregularly 
lay  the  conduct  of  life  under  water,  may 
leave  behind  something  less  than  fertility. 
The  dwelling  in  pleasure  may  make  the  nar- 
row and  exact  cares  of  economy  irksome.  But 
why  shall  we  expect  that  a  man  of  high, 
clear,  and  strong  mind  shall  not  learn  how 
to— cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth  ? 

North.  I  am  afraid  that  the  high  facul- 
ties of  the  Poet  threaten  to  endanger  his  vul- 
gar welfare.  The  foundation  of  his  poetical 
being  ^nd  power,  as  you  well  have  hinted, 
Talboys,  is  the  free  spontaneity  of  motion  in 
his  own  mind — the  surrendering  of  his  whole 
spirit  to  influxes  and  self-impulses.  The 
spontaneous  movement  allies  his  tempera- 
ment to  common  passion,  which  founds  upon 
this  very  characteristic.  And  you  some- 
times see,  accordingly,  that  the  Poet  is  a 
victim  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 
Not  that  it  neeti  be  so — for  he  has  his  own 
means  of  protection ;  but  powers  delicate, 
sensitive,  profound,  must  walk  perilously  in 
a  lapsed  world. 

Seward.  Let  it  be  allowed  then,  to  Du- 
gald,  that  the  poetical  temperament  is  ad- 
verse to  getting — ^and  to  keeping  money — 
and  that  a  touching  picture  might  be  drawn 
of  the  conflicts  of  spirit  between  a  Poet  and 
his  false  position  in  ^i  counting-house — or 
with  "  poverty's  unconquerable  bar." 

North.  **  This  carelessness  about  the 
goods  of  fortune,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  is  an 
infirmity  very  \iaturally  resulting  from  their 
studies,  and  is  only  to  be  cured  by  years  and 
experience,  or  by  combination  {very  rare  in- 
deed) of  poetical  genius  with  R  more  than  or- 
dinary share  of  that  '  homely  endowment 
called  common  seiise.*  "  And  wherefore  any 
infirmity  ?  Why  not  have  portrayed  rather — 
or  at  least  kindly  qualified  the  word — in  win- 
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ning  hues,  or  in  lofty  shape — the  delicious 
or  magnanimous  Unworldliness  of  the 
poetical  character  ?  That  most  ennobling, 
and  roost  unostentations  quality,  which  the 
dear  and  great  Qoddess — in  lovingly  tem- 
pering a  soul  that  from  its  first  inhalation 
of  terrestrial  air  to  the  breath  in  which  it 
escapes  home,  she  intends  to  follow  with 
her  love — commingles  in  precious  and  peril- 
ous atoms  that,  in  consecrating,  destine  to 
•orrow. 

Seward.  An  infirmity  ?  A  charm — a 
grace — and  a  virtue  !  Alas  !  sir,  a  virtue  too 
suitable  to  the  golden  age  to  be  safe  in  ours. 

Talboys.  Ay,  Seward,  a  virtue  demand- 
ing the  correction  or  the  protection  of  some 
others,  which  the  iron  generation  counte- 
nance or  allow — such  as  Prudence,  Justice, 
Aflfection  for  those  whose  welfare  he  unavoid- 
ably commixes  with  his  own. 

North.  Protection !  It  sometimes  hap- 
pily wins  its  protection  from  virtues  that  love 
and  admiration  rouse  and  arm  in  other  breasts, 
in  its  favor — a  reverent  love — a  pitying  ad- 
miration. 

Talboys.  He  quotes  Horace  as  on  his 
side  of  the  question. 

North.  A  Poet  whose  name  is  amongst 
the  most  cited  from  antiquity,  Virgil's  illus- 
trious lyrical  brother,  has  rehearsed  (not  in- 
deed to  the  lyre,  but  in  the  style  which  he 
offers  for  little  better  than  versified  prose) 
modestly  and  apologetically,  the  Praises  of 
the  Poet — his  personal  worth,  and  serviceable 
function  amongst  his  fellow- men.  Singular 
that  in  a  few  words  of  this  passage,  and  in- 
deed just  those  which  gently  allege  the  per- 
sonal virtue  oi  the  poor  bard,  the  Professor 
should  have  helped  himself  to  a  weapon  for 
dealing  upon  that  head  his  unkindest  cut  of 
all. 

Seward.  That  flowing  Epistle  of  Horace's 
to  Augustus — which  he  gives  good  reason 
in  excellent  verse  for  keeping  short,  and 
which  turns  out,  notwithstanding,  rather  un- 
reasonably long — if  we  look  for  its  method, 
it  rambles — if  for  the  spirit,  it  is  a  delicate 
intercommunion  between  the  least  of  the 
Courtiers,  the  Poet,  and  his  imperial  Patron, 
the  Lord  of  Rome  and  of  Rome's  World. 

Taldoys.  a  facile,  roving,  and  sketchy 
— partly  historical  and  partly  critical  disqui- 
sition on  Poetry  chiefly  Roman,  presentmg 
with  occasion  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the 
species — Poet. 

Duller.  Let's  hear  it.  In  my  day  Ho- 
race was  not  much  read  at  Oxford 

North.  By  you — and  other  First  Class 
Physical  Men.     Seward,  spout  it. 


Seward.    I  will  recite  the  pftssage. 

*^  Hie  error  tamen,  et  levis  hsec  insania,  qaantae 

Virtutes  babeat,  sic  collige :  vatis  avanis 

Nun  tcmere  est  animus ;  versas  amat,  hoc  itQ- 

det  unum ; 
HctrimentR,  fiigas  ser^'orum,  incendia  ridet ; 
Non  fraudem  socio,  puerove  incd^tat  ullam 
Pupillo ;  vivit  siliquia  et  pane  secundo. 
MiliticD  quainquam  piger  et  malua,  ntilfs  urbi ; 
Si  das  hoc,  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  jnvari. 
Os  tenerum  pueri  bulbumque  poeta  figurat ; 
Torquet  ab  obsccenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aarem, 
Mox  etiam  pectus  pncceptis  format  amicis, 
Asperitatis  et  invidis  corrector  et  ire  ; 
Rectc  facta  reforet ;  orientia  tempora  notia 
Instruit  exemplis ;  inopem  solatur  et  aegmm. 
Castis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 
Disceret  undo  preces,  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  T 
Poscit  opem  chorus,  et  prssentia  namina  aentit  T 
Cmlestes  implorat  aquas,  docta  prece  blandas  ; 
Avertit  morboe,  meluenda  pericula  pellit ; 
Impctratet  pacem.  et  locupletemfruf^ibua  annum. 
Carmine  Di  Superi  placautur,  carmine  Manes." 


BuLLER.  Oh !  that  pasaage.  Why,  I 
have  had  it  by  heart  for  half  a  hundred.  We 
quote  from  it  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

Talboys.  The  first  grace  of  the  'whole 
composition  seems  to  me  its  two-fold  per- 
sonality— the  free  intimacy  between  the 
great  Protector  and  the  small  Protected.  It 
is  like  Horace's  part  of  a  familiar  colloquy, 
where  you  may  fancy,  at  discretion,  interlo- 
cutor}* remark,  or  answer,  or  questions  of 
Augustus. 

North.  True,  Talboys.  Verse  has  at- 
tracted to  the  Bard  the  rays  of  inipcrial 
favor.  The  Emperor  himself  is  a  Verse- 
maker.  How  natural  and  suitable  that  Ho- 
race in  verses  which  vary,  to  the  tune  of  the 
moment,  with  inimitable  facility,  from  a  con- 
versation-like negligence,  or  negligent  seem- 
ing— to  sweetness  and  beauty,  to  strength 
and  dignity — should  win  the  august  ear,  tired 
with  the  din  of  arms  or  of  dabating  tongues, 
to  an  hour's  chat  on  the  interests  of  the 
Muses. 

Seward.  The  praise  of  the  Poet  how 
loving  and  ingenious !  how  insinuatingly  sub- 
dued ! 

North.  Yet  the  ground  is  chosen  with  a 
dexterous  boldness.  The  majestic  opening 
Address  of  the  Poem  showed  Augustus,  like 
a  Jupiter,  wielding  with  beneficent  power  the 
destinies  of  the  Roman  World.  And  now, 
confronting  the  dispenser  of  welfare  to  na- 
tions, he  sets  up  another  benefactor  of  the 
State,  the  Poet,  face  to  face  with  golden- 
throned,  and  purple-vested  Octavius  Caeaai 
— poor  Horatius  Flaccus  ! 
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BuLLER.  Most  awkward  of  Courtiers! 
^ost  crazed  of  versifiers  ! 

Seward.  Beware  of  rash  judgments  and 
half-infgrmations.   You  familiar  with  Hory — 

BuLLER.  You  muttered  the  passage  so 
that  you  murdered  it. 

Taldofs.  'I^ou,  familiar  with  Hory,  see  at 
least  how,  by  the  choice  of  the  ground,  he 
has  obliged  himself  to  stepping  cautiously 
and  tenderly  over'  it.  He  leads  to  it — he 
does  not  begin  with  it.  Arrived  at  the  com- 
parison, he  proposes  it  rather  implicitly  than 
explicitly — admire  the  Rhetorician.  He  will 
avert  jealousy — he  will  propitiate  kindness. 

BuLLER.     Artful  DoQger. 

Talbots.  He  has  acknowledged  you 
might  have  given  us  the  line — ^a  fault. 
Nothing  seriously  wrong  though.  As  if 
Apollo  had  shot  a  plague  with  golden  ar- 
rows upon  the  City,  all  are  turned  Versifiers 
— ^young  and  old — and  grave  and  gay — wise 
and  foolish — the  skilled  and  the  unskilled — 
the  called  and  the  uncalled. 

BuLLER.  You  write  verses  well  yourself, 
Talboys. 

Talboys.  I  am  as  willing  as  most  people 
to  bandy  compliments,  but  here  you  must  ex- 
cuse me.  Out  of  the  small  fault  rises  the 
Eulogy.  This  difi^usive  delusion — this  epi- 
demic, yet  lively,  and  air}%  and  sprightly, 
and  harmless  insanity,  gives  out  from  its  bo- 
som some  good  uses,  and  first  on  the  mad- 
man himself.  As  one  disease  expels  another, 
the  musolept  is,  through  the  very  force  of  his 
disorder,  free  from  the  taint  of  cupidity — of 
the  burning  desire  for  worldly  wealth.  The 
simple  man  has  room  in  his  heart  but  for  one 
love.  Verse  is  his  passion — ^his  bliss — his 
all-absorbing  vocation.  Has  his  banker  failed 
with  his  little  cash-balance  in  his  hands? 
He  laughs.  Has  one  of  his  two  slaves  run 
away  ?  He  laughs  ?  Has  a  fire  at  the  book- 
seller's consumed  the  copies  of  his  last  work  ! 
I^s  unlucky — but  he  laughs.  It  is  not  he 
that  speculates  upon,  or  waylays,  the  un- 
guarded trust  of  his  friend  or  acquaintances 
— not  ht  that  handles  with  adhesive  fingers 
the  gold  of  his  young  orphan  ward.  And 
for  his  fare,  it  is  an  andhorite's — pulse  and 
brown  bread. 

BuLLBR.  Very  prettily  paraphrased  in- 
deed I 

Seward.  And  very  feelingly.  Imagine 
these  ideas  sliding  into  one's  heart  in  the  na- 
tural verse  of — Goldsmith !  For  it  is  as  if 
Goldy  here  described  himself — ^and  see  if 
the  argument  from  the  Innocence  is  not  art- 
fully placed,  for  the  induction  to  the  argu- 
ment from  the  Benefits,  that  is  to  follow. 


North.  My  dear  Boys  Three,  Hory  is 
here  painting  himself — and  not  himself.  It 
is  the  Idea  of  the  Poet.  He  brings  the 
traits  and  the  colors  together,  as  they  best 
suit  each  other,  and  his  purposes.  The  me- 
ritorious Eremite's  fare  is  not  personal  to  the 
writer.  He  has  reached  a  pomt  which  im- 
periously requires  another  Jfatilt,  Frankly 
and  humorously  he  takes  this  from  Flaccus 
himself.  The  Poet  is  no  soldier  slow  to 
find  the  way  to  the  field,  and  too  quick  to 
find  the  way  from  it.  Nevertheless — now 
for  tlie  setting  up.  He,  too,  is  a  profitable 
servant  of  the  State.  And  forthwith  an  im- 
peratively demanded  apology — for  the  pur- 
ple-robed has  smiled  a  little  incredulously  at 
the  ti/i7/>  urhi.  If,  says  the  Complete  Let- 
ter-writer, you  will  only  admit  that  majestic 
interests  may  be  served  by  adminicles  of 
"  small  regfird  to  see  to." 

T4LB0YS.  And  how  curiously  he  hides  a 
pre-eminent  power  in  the  very  smallest 
sphere ! 

North.  How  finely !  Rome  was  a  re- 
public of  Orators.  Cedant  arma  togag — the 
Toga  the  war- weed  of  the  Orator ! 

"  Rooianos  rerum  dominos,  genlemque  togatam,^^ 

The  gowned  Lords  of  the  Nations — and. 
Lords  of  the  Lords,  the  Orators ! 

BuLLRR.  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  right 
reading  ? 

North.  Let  it  be  so.  Observe  now — 
the  occultation. 

BuLLBR.     The  what? 

Talbots.    The  occultation. 

BuLLER.     Mille  gratias. 

North.  The  nascent  and  adolescent  Ora- 
tor is  moulded  to  the  power  of  the  word  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  word,  the  Poets ! 
Tell  this,  O  Poet,  in  imperial  ears!  Then 
speak  modestly,  withdrawmgly,  insinuatingly. 
Hide  the  boast.  It  is  hidden — and  shown. 
The  Poet  fashions  the  tender  and  stammer- 
ing mouth  of  the  boy.  The  rudiments  of 
pronunciation — ^The  Orator  nascent.  No 
more.  It  is  pretty  and  gentle  that  the  Muse 
herself  condescends  to  the  care  of  molding 
the  young  soft  lip  to  the  pure  musical  utter- 
ance of  Latium's  magnificent  Mother- tongue. 
'  BuLLER.  Now  I  see  it  all.  The  occulta- 
tion! 

North.  But  She  delays  not  undertaking 
a  nobler  and  more  momentous  function.  From 
the  bodily  organs  She  passes  to  the  govern- 
ing mind.  And  of  the  Mind  at  once  to  the 
nobler  part,  the  Will.  She  is  the  youne 
Roman's  Moral  Tutress.     Horace  is  brief. 
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What  these,  her  first  lessons  to  the  soul,  are, 
he  does  not  say.  He  tells  you  their  power- 
ful virtue.  They  wreit,  he  says,  (tarquet,) 
the  charmed  hearing  from  dishonest,  from 
gross  and  grovelling,  from  depraving  and 
polluting  discourse.  You  may,  my  friends, 
imagine  Phaedrus'  feeling  Fables,  or  the 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ;'  or  at  Athens,  in- 
stead of  Rome,  the  Illiad. 

^Talbots.  It  is  the  hint  but  of  a  line,  sir. 
But  each  of  us  may  know  in  himself  how 
early  the  Muse  really  did  begin  to  possess 
our  spirits  with  thoughts,  and  scenes,  and 
actions,  that  soared  away  from  the  presences 
of  our  lives — that  she  did 

"  Lift  UH  in  aspinition  from  the  earth." 

And  as  the  pupil  grows,  the  discipline  of  the 
divine  Instructress  ripens.  With  precepts 
that  are  the  counsels  of  a  dear  and  wise 
friend,  she  molds  the  susceptible  compliant 
bosom.  She  softens  his  rough  self-will — 
weeds  out  envy — and  curbs  anger. 

Bl'llek.  'I'alboys,  you  expound  Flaccus 
well. 

Talbovs.  Her  storial  informations,  pic- 
tures from  human  existence,  take  now  a  more 
direct  purpose.  She  recites  deeds  justly  avd 
virtuously  done ;  She  furnishes  and  arms — 
instruit — the  springing  generation  with  high 
transmitted  examples. 

North.  Ay,  my  dear  Talboys,  He  is 
thinking  now — 

BcLLER.     Hitherto  you  have  always  said 

North.  I  have.  "  She"  is  really  "  He" 
— the  Poet  and  not  the  Muse.  I  was  rapt. 
He  is  thinking  now,  my  dear  Buller,  of  old 
strong-hearted  Ennius — the  heroic  annalist, 
in  soldierly  rough  verses,  of  younger  heroic 
Rome.  We  may  recollect,  for  the  nonce, 
whatever  is  most  English,  and  most  Scottish, 
and  most  heroic,  in  those  more  musical  **  his- 
tories" of  Williftm,  and  of  Walter. 

Talboys.  We  have  done  with  education. 
We  come  to  the  Charity  of  the  Muse.  She 
visits  the  poor  man's  home  and  the  sick-bed. 
One  almost  starts  at  the  thought,  in  the 
midst  of  the  smoke,  and  the  wealth,  and  the 
uproar  of  Pagan  Rome.  Yet  there  the  plain 
words  are,  "  She  (pardon  me)  comforts  the 
indigent  and  the  sick  man."  Is  it  not  sic 
in  orig.  ? 

North.     Sic, 

Buller.  Of  her  ministrations  to  the  splen- 
dor of  Arts  and  the  luxury  of  Patrician  feasts 
—of  her  Theatres,  that  spread  laughter  or 
tears  over  the  dense  myriads  of  the  World's 
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Metropolis — not  a  syllable.  The  innermost 
heart  of  the  Poet  must  have  held  the  chord 
that  gave  out  the  soft  low  sound — inopem 
solatur  el  agrum.  No  mtroduction  and  no 
comment.  A  solitary,  unpretending  ^ntence 
or  clause. 

North.     God  bless  you,  my  dear  Buller. 

Talbovs.  Amen.  May  tHe  Chairman  of 
Quarter-Sessions  live  a  thousand  years  !  The 
indigent  man  may,  I  suppose,  be  a  poor 
learned  or  a  poor  unlearned  man.  Relatively 
to  the  latter  we  may  think,  for  Scotland,  of 
Burns's  Poems  lying  in  Scottbh  cottages ; 
and  beginning  from  Scotland,  of  the  tradi- 
tional ballads  and  songs  that  sound  in  every 
hut  throughout  Europe : — for  Italy,  of  what 
they  say  of  the  Venetian  Gondoliers  singing 
a  Yenetianized  Gerusalemme  Liberata.' 

North.     So  far,  my  children,  for  the  ** par- 
vis  rebus,**    Something  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  and  of  a  loftier  reach !     We  are  com- 
menting Horace.     From  the  easiest  times 
of  civilization,  a  principal  office  of  verse  was 
to  adorn  and  solemnize  the  services  of  Reli- 
gion.    The  cultivation  of  Verse  was  early  in 
the  Temples.     A  moment's  recollection  re- 
calls to  us  the  immense  influence  on  the  Hel- 
lenic Poetry  of  this  ritual  dedication.     This 
theme  closes  the  Praise  of  the  Poet.     But 
faithful  to  the  strain  which  he  has  undertaken, 
and  so  far  adhered  to,  the  discreet  Eulogist 
still,  in  the  loftiest  matter,  diminishes  the 
pomp,  rejects  ostentation,  confines  the  sensi- 
ble dimensions.     And  still  faithful,  he  dwells 
on  that  which,  of  less  show,   is  the  more 
touching.     He  has  to  array  a  religious  pro- 
cession that  drawing,  as  it  moves  along,  all 
gaze — thrilling — as   it    slowly    passes    door 
after  door,  and  winds  through  street  after 
street,  with  solemn  and  sweet  chaunt  lifted 
from  the  sorrowing  Earth  to  the  listening 
Heavens — the  universal  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Queen-  City — Look !     Who  are  they  that,  as 
the  crowds  divide,  draw  into  sight  ?     Chaste 
boys,  and  girls  yet  afar  from  the  marriage- 
bond.      The  sanctity  of  natural  innocence 
heightening  to  the  heart,  and  rendering  more 
gracious,  the  sanctity  of  the  altar! — winning 
favor — alluring  the  worshipper  to  the  wor- 
ship! 

Seward.  The  only  expanded  movement 
of  the  short  passage — a  third  of  it — seven 
verses  out  of  the  twenty-one. 

North.  The  religious  topics  are,  general- 
ly, the  propitiating  of  the  Divinities — then 
the  particular  benefits :  Rain  supplicated  in 
season  of  Drought — the  visitation  of  Pesti- 
lential Sickness  averted — National  dangers 
repelled — Peacp,  the  wished-for,  obtained — 
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and  the  perpetual  desire  of  earth's  dwellers 
and  tillers,  the  fruitful  Year.  He  has  risen 
gradually,  and  has  reached  the  summit.  Un- 
expectedly— you  know  not  how — the  Poet, 
though  it  is  not  so  said,  is  far  greater  than 
the  Emperor.  Yes,  my  friends,  for  the  do- 
minion of  the  Imperial  Throne  is  over  the 
Kings  of  the  Earth  ;  but  the  sway  of  the 
well-strung  Lyre  is  over  the  throned  Gods 
who  inhabit  above  or  underneath  the  Earth. 
With  Song  are  the  celestial  Deities  soothed 
and  made  favorable — with  Song  the  dark 
dominators  of  Hell. 

"  Carmine  Di  Supcri  placantur,  carmine  Manes !" 

A  swellin&r  and  musical  close  to  an  anthem. 
What  shall  we  admire  most,  then  !  The  va- 
riety of  the  Praise  ?  The  ethical  wisdom  ? 
The  genuine  love  in  the  selection  of  the 
grounds  ?  Or  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  ar- 
tificer ?  The  "  craft  of  the  delicate  spirit," 
who,  veiled  in  humility,  has  gradually,  and 
as  if  insensibly,  scaled  to  a  station  from 
which  he  looks  upon  Monarchs — but  from 
which  should  they  aspire  to  strike  him  down, 
they  offend,  in  violating  his  right,  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  assembled  Gods  ?  In  inditing 
the  unhappy  passage  about  the  Poet's  sole 
end  being  to  please,  I  think  that  Dugald 
Stewart  was  beguiled  by  a  prevalent  miscon- 
ception amongst  those  who  have  taught  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  degrad- 
ing influences  are  his  own.  No  doubt  the 
Poet  draws  his  poetical  being  from  Plea- 
sure— the  great  ancestress  of  his  tribe — genti$ 
origo.  He  worships  Pleasure  according  to 
the  primeval  fashion  of  ancestor-worship. 
But  what  is  his  impulse  to  compose,  to 
sing  ?  0  hear  from  all  the  Great  Poets 
since  the  world  began,  their  answer.  They 
sing  because  a  Spirit  is  in  them.  They  sing 
because  the  muse  bids.  She  pours  in  thoughts 
and  words:  and  along  with  thoughts  and 
words  flows  in  the  musical  Will.  With  them 
it  is  like  the  Sybil  when  invaded  by  Apollo. 
The  real  Poet  sings,  moved  from  without  or 
from  within.  If  from  without — some  fore- 
shaped  or  self-shaped  subject ;  if  from 
within,  some  passion,  or  some  impassioned 
thought  of  his  own  has  so  deeply  and  strong- 
ly affected  him,  that  he  is  impelled  to  seek 
relief  of  the  burthening  emotions  and  ideas 
in  uttering  them.  This  is  the  primary  cause, 
and  the  natural  origin  of  Song.  And  you 
may  call  this,  if  you  choose,  an  intendmg  of 
pleasure  ;  but  beware  how  you  draw  de- 
grading influences  from  this  first  recognition 
and  admission  of  pleasure.     If  you  weigh 
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the  psychological  fact,  you  must  look  back- 
ward to  the  attitude  of  mind  which  pro- 
duced the  work,  and  not  forward  to  the  at- 
titude which  the  work  produces.  Of  the 
intellective,  the  moral,  the  imaginative,  the 
pathetic  powers  that  gave  birth  to  the  Iliad — 
or  to  the  Prometheus  Vinctus — to  the 
Knight's  Tale — to  the  Legend  of  Holiness — 
to  Lear  or  Othello— or  to  the  Paradise  Lost ! 
Who  does  not  instantly  feel  that  he  has  been 
summoned  to  conceive  and  to  contemplate 
all  that  is  mighty,  august,  affecting,  or  terri- 
ble in  our  souls  ?  That  he  looks  into  the 
cavemed  abyss  where  the  Spirits  of  Power 
w$lk  ?  Even  as  when,  by  the  side  of  An- 
chises,  ^neas  beholds  in  pre-existence  the 
assemblage  of  his  kingly  descendants,  whom 
their  day  and  the  upper  air  will  call  to  rule 
the  nations  with  sovereignty,  to  impose  the 
conditions  of  peace,  to  spare  the  vanquished, 
and  with  war  to  bring  down  the  proud. 
Lear!  The  minstrels  chanted  an  ancient 
rude  lay — the  infant  stage  brought  a  rude 
drama — to  Shakspeare.  But  long  before 
Minstrel  or  Theatre — had  mother,  or  gran- 
dam,  or  nurse  told  to  the  weeping  or  shud- 
dering, to  the  burning  or  auguring  Child, 
that  relique  of  old  memory,  that  domestic 
tragedy  of  the  antique  British  throne — the 
story  attracting  and  torturing  of  the  Father- 
king  who  divided  his  heart  and  his  realm  to 
the  two  serpents,  who  cast  out  from  heart 
and  realm  the  Dove  of  his  blood — till  time 
unveiled  Truth  and  Love.  Then  and  there 
was  the  seed,  the  slowly -springing,  laid  in 
the  deep  and  kindly  soil.  From  that  hour 
dates  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  Why  repeat 
things  that  we  all  know,  and  have  a  thou- 
sand times  said  ?  Because  they  must  be  re- 
asserted explicitly,  as  often  as  they  are  im- 
plicitly gainsayed  ;  and  is  it  not  gainsaying 
them  to  affirm  that  the  Poet  sings  to  please^ 
when  indeed  he  singn  because  this  Infinite  of 
knowledge — this  accumulation  of  experi- 
ence— this  world  of  sensibilities  and  sympa- 
thies, of  affections,  passions,  emotions,  de- 
sires of  his  own  and  of  oth^r  men's,  inspires 
him,  and  will  form  itself  in  words?  But  he 
looks  toward  his  hoped  Auditors  with  a 
more  direct  selfish  desire  or  design.  He  must 
have  from  the  meed  of  all  glorious  deeds — 
the  wreath  of  all  glorious  doers — Fame.  Let 
Grateful  mankind  applaud  the  Benefactors 
of  Mankind.  Ay,  he  loves  life.  He  would 
fain  live  beyond  this  world,  wide  as  it  is,  of 
his  own  particular  bosom — he  would  live  in 
the  bosoms  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow 
for  evermore.    Proud  as  privileged,  he  asks 
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his  due — Rbcookitiox.  And  who  that  has 
the  ability  to  render  will  choose  or  dare  to 
withhold'  the  tribute  ?  Fame  !  the  necta- 
rean  cup — the  ambrosial  fruits — ^that  confers 
Immoftalily  ?  The  last  best  gift  that  mor- 
tab  affect  to  bestow  on  their  fellow-mortals. 
He  who,  at  some  great  crisis,  achieves  a  deed 
which  the  world  shall  feel,  and  whereof  the 
world  shall  ring — dilates,  in  consciousness, 
to  comprehend  those  whom  his  ac^  shall 
reach,  and  those  to  whom  it  shall  resound. 
Remember  Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar — ^in  the 
moment  ere  the  first  gun  fires,  the  word  sig- 
nalled to  the  awaiting  host  throughout  the 
Fleet — '•  England  expects."  In  an  instant, 
the  twenty-five  millions  of  compatriot  island- 
ers, as  if  wafted  by  the  winds  from  their 
distant  homes,  are  there — spectators  of  the 
Fight  that  jet  sleeps,  at  the  next  instant  to 
wake,  convulsing  sea  and  air — spectators  to 
every  single  combatant,  of  his  individual  he- 
roism. What  did  that  late  conqueror  of 
ancient  Egypt  mean,  and  what  did  his  fiery 
warriors  understand,  when  going  into  battle 
he  said  to  them — "  Forty  Centuries  look 
down  on  you  from  the  summit  of  yonder 
Pyramids  ?"  These  plains,  for  four  thousand 
years,  have  belonged  to  History.  See  to  it, 
that  the  page  which  you  are  about  adding 
shall' be,  for  your  part,  luminous';with  glory 
and  victory,  not 

^  Black  with  dishonour,  and  foul  with  retreat." 

Suppose  that  he  had  said,  "  Forty  Centuries 
to  come  gaze  upon  you."  The  Pyramids 
seem  likely  to  hold  their  own  in  such  a 
reckoning.  Perhaps  the  stretch  of  time  is 
too  long  for  the  imagination  of  the  Gallic 
Soldier.  But  surely,  so  speaking,  he  had 
spoken  more  from  his  heart  and  less  from 
his  imagination  ;  for  he  meditated  the  ages 
to  come,  not  the  ages  gone  by.  To  leave  a 
name  that  shall  sound,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
loud-echoing  from  century  to  century — a 
name  to  be  heard,  when  Csesar,  and  Alexan- 


der, and  Hannibal  are  commemorated- 
name  insubmergible  by  the  waves  of  tim< 
inextinguishable  by  the  mists  of  oblivioi 
that  he  desired,  and  that  has  he  not  won  9 
Horace  has  hung  his  name  too  in  imagination 
on  the  structures  of  the  Cheopses.  But  how 
different  is  the 


"  Exegi  monumcntum  lere  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  Pyramidam  altius," 

of  the  Poet !  Horace  indeed  was  already 
safe  in  pronouncing  Homer  immortal,  with 
all  the  heroes  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
the  gift.  A  thousand  years  !  And  the  por- 
tentous strain,  with  all  its  Gods  and  God- 
desses, and  Kings  and  Queens,  and  Men  and 
Women — fresh,  bright,  vivid,  and  fragrant, 
warm  and  yet  reverberating  from  the  Harp — 
as  if  the  plectrum  of  the  sublime  Bard  were 
but  that  moment  withdrawn  from  the 
strings — as  if  the  breast  that  first  poured  the 
strain  were  vet  throbbing  with  quicker  emo- 
tion— stirred  by  the  pulsatmg  chords  and  by 
the  •  words  which  itself  chanted.  Horace 
might  well  understand  the  immortality  of 
the  Poet.  That  he  claimed  it,  and  judi- 
ciously, for  himself — he  who  sung  so  differ- 
ently, the  sweet,  the  sprightly,  some  loftier 
notes  too— but  afar  from  Homer — suggests 
a  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  durability. 
The  works  were  born  of  Love  ;  and  by  Love 
they  live,  for  in  them  the  Love  lives.  Spiral 
adhuc  amor.  Those  Egyptian,  star-contem- 
plating, and  star-contemplated  Edifices,  quar- 
ried from  the  Rock,  stand  ;  integral  parts  of 
the  Planet,  immovable — immutable.  That  is 
one  manner  of  enduring.  Sound  is  awaken- 
ed. For  an  instant  it  flits  through  the  air 
and  ceases,  extinct  in  silence.  Add  Love, 
and  you  have  informed  sound  with  dura- 
tion— another  manner  of  enduring.  The 
mountain  of  piled  rocks  and  a  touch  on  the 
air  are  become  rivals  in  duration,  and  we  say 
they  will  last  for  evei*. 
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FACTS  AND  WONDERS  OF  THE  TORTOISE  FAMILY, 


I  w^NT  to-day  to  tbe  reptile  house  in  the 
2k)ological  Garden,  to  see  the  great  tortoise 
{Testudo  eUphantapus)  presented  by  the 
Queen  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
and  arrived  at  the  garden  in  the  Regent's 
Park  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  The 
morning  had  been  rainy,  but  the  sun  bravely 
struggled  through  the  clouds  which  cleared 
away  before  his  radiant  presence,  as  the 
story-book  has  it,  and  I  saw  the  venerable 
reptile  in  its  paddock  before  the  newly-erect- 
ed hut  built  for  its  reception  near  the  otters' 
pond.  It  is  the  largest  I  ever  beheld.  The 
ancient  seemed  to  be  in  a  dreamy  kind  of 
doze,  with  its  head  tucked  into  its  shell, 
which  glittered — still  moist  with  the  rain 
that  had  fallen — in  the  sunbeams — a  shell  fit 
to  make  a  lyre  for  Polypheme,  if  he  had  been 
inclined  to  try  his  hand  when  tired  of  the 
hundred  reeds  of  decent  growth  that  made  a 
pipe  for  his  capacious  mouth.  Though  the 
weather  had  been  very  wet  since  its  arrival 
a  day  or  two  previously,  it  did  not  seem  to 
have  availed  itself  of  the  shelter  of  its  hut. 
Another  comparatively  small  land-tortoise 
was  also  in  the  enclosure  near  a  corner,  but 
entirely  exposed  to  the  weather.  One  colos- 
sal anterior  foot  of  the  dozing  giant  rested 
on  its  sole ;  its  fellow  was  carelessly  lying  on 
its  side.  The  soles  of  both  the  hind  feet 
were  on  the  turf.  I  scratched  the  sole  of 
the  anterior  foot,  which  was  exposed,  and 
then  the  head.  The  sleeper  was  awakened, 
and  put  forth  its  long  serpentine  neck,  open- 
ed one  eye  very  deliberately,  and  then  the 
other  as  lazily,  gave  a  gasp  or  two,  with- 
drew the  head,  and  then  again  protruded  it. 
Cabbages,  lettuces,  and  vegetable  marrows, 
the  latter  equaling  in  tempting  appearance 
those  which  the  mad  gentleman  placed  upon 
the  top  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's  wall,  or  projected 
into  her  garden,  lay  scattered  in  profusion 
around.  In  many  of  these  the  trenchant 
bill  of  the  reptile  had  made  incision  ;  and  as 
they  had  forgotten  to  provide  the  royal 
guest  with  a  napkin,  fragments  of  the  last 
meal  remained  hanging  about  its  homy  lips. 
Large  as  the  creature  is,  one  may  easily  con- 


ceive the  disappointment  of  the  spectator 
who  first  sees  it  at  rest.  When  it  is  in  motion 
and  the  huge  body  is  raised  on  the  pillar-like 
legs,  it  h  a  much  more  striking  object.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  had  been  summoned  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to  see  it  before  its  removal  to 
the  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  by  the 
gracious  direction  of  her  Majesty,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  Prince  Albert,  proceeded  to 
take  the  dimensions  of  the  girth  of  the  ani- 
mal. To  do  this  more  efifectually,  he  be- 
strode the  reposing  mass.  While  thus  em- 
ployed the  tortoise,  who  probably 

**  Never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before. 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 
Did  wonder  more  and  more  *,*' 

and  walked  off  with  the  Professor,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  Prince,  while  the 
philosopher,  as  he  rode  along,  calmly  con- 
tinued his  measurement,  which  gave  twelve 
feet  as  the  circumference  of  this  fine  old 
Galapagosian.  There  appears  to  be  good 
ground  for  believing  that  175  summers  and 
winters  have  passed  over  the  head  of  this 
doughty  devourer  of  vegetables ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  left  undisturbed  in  its  native  wilds, 
it  might  not  see  as  many  more.  The  great 
fossil  testudmates  of  the  Himalaya  probably 
attained  a  much  greater  age ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  regularity  m  living  and  the 
quiet  habits  of  the  tortobes,  the  enduring 
nature  of  their  organization,  and  their  ftreat 
tenacity  of  life,  we  may  be  pardoned  it  wo 
hint  at  the  probability  that,  under  favor- 
able   circumstances,  vitality  might  endure 

"As  of  old  for  a  thousand  long  years." 

The  tortoises  have  no  teeth  to  lose,  no  irrita- 
ble nervous  system  to  wear  out  the  durable 
animated  materials  encated  in  their  impene- 
trable armor. 

Dampier  and  Mr.  Darwin  saw  these  enor- 
mous reptiles  in  their  native  haunts  on  the 
islands  o«  the  Gkdapagoe  ArehipeUgo.    The 
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former  describes  them  as  being  so  numerous, 
that  500  or  600  men  might  subsist  on  them 
for  several  months  without  any  other  pro- 
Tiuon ;  adding,  that  they  are  extraordinarily 
lar)^  and  fat,  and  that  no  pullet  is  better 
eatmg.     The  latter,  in  his  excellent  Journal, 
notices  their  numbers  as  being  very  great, 
and  states  his  belief   that  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In 
his  walk  among  the  little  craters  which  there 
abound,  the  glowing  heat  of  the  day,  the 
rough  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  intri- 
cate thickets,  produced  great  fatigue ;  but, 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  naturalist,  he  says 
that  he  was  well  repaid   by  the  Cyclopian 
scene.     He  met  two  large  tortoises,  each  of 
which   must   have   weighed    at    least   200 
pounds.     One  was  eating  a  piece  of  cactus ; 
and  when  Mr.  Darwin  approached,  ic  looked 
at  him,  and  then  quietly  walked  away ;  the 
other  gave  a  deep   hiss,  and   drew  in   his 
head.      Those  huge  reptiles,  surrrounded  by 
the  black  lava  and  large  cacti,  appeared  to 
his  fancv   like   some   antediluvian   animals. 
Mr.  Darwin  was  informed  by  Mr.  Lawson, 
an  Englishman,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
had  charge  of  the  colony,  that  he  had  seen 
several  so  large  that  it  required  six  or  eight 
men  to  lift  them  from  the  ground,  and  that 
some  had  yielded  as  much  as  200  pounds 
of  meat.  The  old  males,  readily  distinguished 
by  the  greater  length  of  their  tails — ^for  that 
appendage  is  always  longer  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female — ^are  the  largest,  the  females 
rarely  growing  to  so  great  a  size.   They  pre- 
fer the  high,  damp  parts  of  the  islands,  but 
also  inhabit  the  lower   and  arid   districts. 
Those  that  live  in  the  islands  where  there  is 
no  water,  or  in  the  arid  parts  of  the  others, 
feed  chiefly  on  the  cactus,  whose  succulent 
nature  compensates  for  the  want  of  liquid. 
But  those  which  frequent  the  higher  and 
moist  regions,  revel  in  a  diet  of  the  leaves  of 
various  trees,  a  kind  of  acid  austere  berry, 
called  guayavita ;  and  a  pale  green  filament- 
ous— lichen,   hanging   in   tresses   from   the 
boughs  of  trees.     It  must  not,  however,  be 
concluded  that  these  tortoises  do  not  care 
about  water ;   for  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that 
they   are   very  fond   of  it,   drinking   large 
quantities  when  they  can  get  it,  and  wallow- 
ing in  the  mud  when  they  find  it.  The  larger 
islands   alone,  it  appears,  possess   springs, 
which  are  always  situated  towards  the  cen- 
tral parts,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation. 
The  tortoises  which  frequent  the  lower  dis- 
tricts are  therefore  obliged,  when  thirsty,  to 
travel   from  a  long    distance.      Broad  and 
well-beaten  paths,  the  result  of  these  tra- 


vels, radiate  off  in  every  direction  from  the 
wells,  even  down  to  the   sea-coast.      Thia 
was  not  lost  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  fol- 
lowed them  up,  and  so  discovered  the  water- 
ing-places.     When  Mr.  Darwin  landed    at 
Chatham  Island,  he  could  not  imagine  what 
animal  traveled  so  methodically  along    the 
well-chosen  tracks.    Near  the  springs  it  was 
a  curious  spectacle,  he  observes,  to  behold 
many    of   these    great    monsters,   one    set 
eagerly  traveling  onward,  with  outstretched 
necks,  and  another  set  returning,  after  hav- 
ing drunk  their  fill.    He  remarked  that,  when 
the  tortoise  arrives  at  the  spring,  it  buries 
its  head  in  the  water  above  the  eyes,  quite 
regardless  of  any  spectator,  and   greedily 
swallows  great  mouthsful,  at   the   rate  of 
about  ten  in  a  minute.     According  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  the  inhabitants  say,  that  each  visitor 
stays  three  or  four  days  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  water,  and  then  returns  to  the  lower 
country ;  but  they  differed  in  their  accounts 
respecting  the  frequency  of  those  visits.  Mr. 
Darwin   thinks   that   the    animal   probably 
regulates  them  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  food  which  it  has  consumed ;  but  he  oh-. 
serves  that  it  is  certain  that  tortoises  can 
subsist,  even  on  those  islands  where  there 
is  no  other  water  than  what  falls  during  a 
few  rainy  days  in  the  year.     The  rate  of 
traveling  in  the  visits  to  the  springs,  or  when 
going  to  any  definite  point,  is  said  by  those 
who  have  come  to  their  conclusion  from  ob- 
servations on  marked  individuals,  to  be  about 
eight  miles  in  two  or  three  days,  and   they 
continue  to  move  onward  both  by  night  and 
by  day.    Mr.  Darwin  watched  one  large  tor- 
toise, and  found  that  it  walked  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  yards  in  ten  minutes ;  that  is,  860  in 
the  hour,  or  four  miles   a-day,  allowing   a 
little  time  for  it  to  eat  on  the  road. 

The  love- pranks  of  the  male  are  continued 
with  a  deliberation  worthy  of  a  creature 
whose  motions  in  excavating  the  earth  for 
hybernation  are  so  ridiculously  slow,  that 
White  describes  the  movement  of  the  legs 
when  so  employed,  as  little  exceeding  that 
of  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock.  Mr.  Darwin 
relates,  that  when  the  Galapagos  tortoise  is 
solus  cum  soIa,  he  utters  a  hoarse  roar  or  bel- 
lowing, which  can  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  is  vocally  silent 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  female,  it  is 
said,  never  makes  her  voice  heard  ;  if,  in- 
deed, she  have  one.  The  white  spherical 
eggs  are  laid  in  October,  the  female  deposit- 
ing them  together  where  the  soil  is  sandy, 
and  covering  them  up  with  sand.  Where 
the  ground  is  rocky,  she  drops  them  india- 
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criminately  in  any  hollow.  Seven  were  found 
placed  in  a  line  in  a  fissure.  One  measured 
by  Mr.  Darwin  was  seven  inches  and  three- 
eighths  in  circumference.  As  soon  as  the 
young  tortoises  are  hatched,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  a  buzzard,  which  has 
the  habits  of  the  caracara,  and  fall  the  prey  in 
great  numbers  to,  that  bird.  Accidents,  such 
as  falls  from  precipices,  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal events  against  which  these  tortoises 
have  to  guard.  Se\^ral  of  the  inhabitants 
told  Mr.  Darwin  that  they  had  never  found 
one  dead  without  some  such  apparent  cause. 
They  believe  that  these  animals  are,  like  the 
majority  of  Persian  cats,  absolutely  deaf; 
and  Mr.  Darwin  declares  with  certainty  that 
they  do  not  overhear  a  person  walking  close 
behind  them.  He  was  amused,  when  over- 
taking one  of  these  great  monsters  as  it  was 
quietly  pacing  along,  to  sec  how  suddenly, 
the  instant  he  passed,  it  would  draw  in  its 
head  and  legs,  and  uttering  a  deep  hiss,  fall 
to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  sound,  as  if 
struck  dead.  He  frequently  got  on  their 
backs,  and  then,  upon  giving  a  few  raps  on 
the  hinder  part  of  the  shell,  they  would  rise 
up  and  walk  away ;  but  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  his  balance. 

The  Hesh  of  these  tortoises  is  largely  con- 
sumed, both  fresh  and  salted.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  collect  them,  barrel  them  up  alive, 
put  them  on  shipboard,  and  take  them  out 
as  they  are  wanted,  when  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  wasted  much  in  consequence  of 
their  fast.  From  the  fat  a  fine  clear  oil  is 
prepared  ;  and  when  a  tortoise  is  caught,  the 
state  of  its  fatness  is  ascertained  by  a  very 
summary  process,  which  must  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  agent  than  the  patient.  The 
captor  makes  a  slit  with  a  knife  in  the  skin 
near  the  animal's  tail,  so  as  to  see  inside  its 
body  whether  the  fat  under  the  dorsal  plate 
is  thick.  If  it  be  not,  the  tortoise  is  liberated 
for  that  time,  walks  away,  and  soon  recovers 
so  as  to  be  none  the  worse  for  the  operation. 
Those  who  follow  this  somewhat  trenchant 
course  of  experiment  are  soon  made  aware, 
that  to  secure  one  of  these  tortoises  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  turn  them  like  turtle ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  tells  us,  they  are  often  able  to  regain 
their  upright  position  after  having  been  so 
left  on  their  backs. 

In  America,  people  have  an  odd  way  of 
immortalizing  themselves,  and  leaving  inti- 
mations to  iriends  and  succeeding  visitors 
where  they  have  been.  When  they  find  a 
tortoise,  they  turn  it  up,  cut  their  names 
with  a  knife  on  the  investing  horny  plates  of 
the  plastron  or  ventral  portion  of'^  toe  shell, 


and  then  setting  the  reptile  on  its  legs,  give 
the  walking  inscription  its  liberty. 

But  if  we  are  to  credit  ancient  legends, 
our  royal  tortoise  and  its  Galapagosian  bre- 
thren must  hide  their  diminished  heads.  De 
Laet  avers  that  they  grow  to  such  a  size  in 
Cuba,  that  one  will  carry  five  men  on  its 
back,  and  walk  oflf  with  them.  But  some 
authors  never  like  to  be  outdone,  and  the 
writer  of  Tliaumatograpkia,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  is  a  most  industno\is  collector  of 
marvelous  stories,  gives  us  one,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Leo,  that  throws  all  other  testudi- 
narian  tales  into  the  shade.  A  traveler  in 
Africa,  weary  and  way-sore  at  the  end  of  a 
fatiguing  day,  after  seeking  in  vain  for  shel- 
ter, looked  about,  as  the  shades  of  evening 
deepened,  for  some  insulated  rock  in  the 
desert  on  which  he  might  repose  secure  from 
the  fierce  or  poisonous  animals  that  infested 
those  dreary  wilds.  At  length,  just  as  dark- 
ness overtook  him,  he  saw  what  he  wanted, 
climbed  it,  found  a  good  flat  place  on  its 
summit,  lay  down,  and  soon  forgot  the  labors 
of  the  past  day  in  a  heavy  slumber,  from 
which  he  awoke  not  till  the  sun  was  up,  and 
then  he  found  that  his  dormitory  had  been 
moved  nearly  three  thousand  paces  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  laid  down.  This 
made  him  look  about  him,  when  he  disco- 
vered that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  rock  was 
a  tortoise,  that  had  gone  on  feeding  during 
the  night,  but  at  so  imperceptibly  slow  a 
pace,  that  the  sleeper  was  not  aware  of  the 
motion. 

The  great  Galapagos  tortoises  which  have 
hitherto  been  brought  to  this  country,  have 
never  lived  long.  They  have  thriven,  appa- 
rently, till  to  the  time  of  hybernation  arrived, 
and  then  have  slept  never  to  wake  again. 
The  returning  spring  has  always  found  them 
dead.  Whether  they  have  not  the  means  of 
properly  laying  themselves  up  and  of  repos- 
ing in  the  tempemture  exactly  suited  to  their 
case,  or  have  been  fed  too  liberally  on  let- 
tuce^ which  acts  as  an  opiate  when  taken  in 
any  large  "'quantity,  are  questions  that  have 
been  considered,  but  as  yet  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  Taking  into  the  ac- 
count their  usual  diet  in  a  state  of  nature,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
feed  these  gigantic  tortoises  so  much  on  let- 
tuces. The  quantity  of  opium  which  must 
find  its  way  into  the  system  under  so  large  a 
consumption  must  be  very  considerable ;  and 
it  would  be  as  well  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
supply  of  other  succulent  vegetables,  such  as 
gourds  and  cabbages,  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  lettuce.     And  yet  the  "old  tortoise"  im- 
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mortalized  by  White,  selected  milky  plants, 
such  as  lettuces,  dandelions,  and  sow-thistles, 
as  its  favorite  dish ;  and  for  years  continued 
to  retire  under  ground  about  the  middle  of 
November,  coming  forth  again  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Its  age  was  not  known, 
but  it  had  been  kept  for  thirty  years  in  a 
little  walled  court ;  and  in  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, one  was  kept  till  it  was  supposed  to  be 
a  hundred  years  old.  The  tortoise  intro- 
duced into  the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace  in 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  continued  to 
live  there  till  the  year  1753,  and  its  death 
was  then  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
gardener  rather  than  to  age.  The  author  of 
PhysicO'theology,*  to  whom  the  writers  of 
modern  treatises  are  so  largely  indebted, 
saw  it  in  August,  1712,  "in  my  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  garden,"  and  speaks 
of  it  as  having  been  there  since  the  time  of 
the  prelate,!  ^^^  smoothed  the  path  of  the 
roval  martyr  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  re- 
ceived, as  the  cold,  complaining  eye  of  the 
victim  was  fixed  steadily  on  him,  the  myste- 
rious "  Remember !"  from  his  dying  lips. 
The  shell  of  this  tortoise  was,  and  probably 
is,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  palace  at 
Lambeth . 

White's  tortoise — for  it  afterwards  became 
his,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  th;it  charm- 
ing naturalist  and  excellent  man, — when  it 
first  appeared  in  the  spring,  discovered  very 
little  inclination  towards  food,  but  in  the 
height  of  summer  grew  voracious.  As  the 
summer  declined,  so  did  its  appetite ;  and 
for  the  last  six  weeks  in  autumn,  it  hardly 
ate  at  all.  Its  habits  seemed  to  have  diflfered 
widely  from  those  of  the  great  tortoises  of 
the  Galapagos.  They,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
lighted, after  a  long  abstinence,  probably, 
to  plunge  their  heads  into  the  water  and  to 
wallow  in  mud.  White's  tortoise  appears  to 
have  lived  in  positive  dread  of  the  element. 

No  part  nf  its  behavior  (writes  White)  ever 
struck  me  more  thkn  tiie  extreme  timidity  it  al- 
ways ex  presides  with  regard  to  rain  ;  and  though 
it  has  a  hhoil  that  would  secure  it  against  a  loaded 
cart,  yet  dues  it  discover  as  much  solicitude  alx)ut 
rain  as  a  lady  dressed  in  all  her  best  attire,  shuf- 
fling away  on  the  first  sprinklings,  and  running 
its  head  up  in  a  corner.  If  attended  to,  it  be- 
comes an  excellent  weather-glass ;  for  as  sure  as 
it  walks  elate,  and  as  it  were,  on  tiptoe,  feeding 
with  great  earnestness  in  the  morning,  so  sure 
will  it  rain  before  night 

Darwin's  great  tortoises  marched  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day  in  their  walks  to  the  wells. 


Deriuun. 


f  Juxoa 


White  describes  bis  as  totally  a  diurnal/^  ani- 
mal, and  never  pretending  to  stir  after  it  be- 
came dark ;  and  yet  he  declares  that  nothing 
could  be  more  assiduous  than  the  creatare, 
night  and  day,  in  scooping  the  earth  and 
forcing  its  great  body  mto  the  cavity  in- 
tended for  its  hybernaculum.  This,  however^ 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  work  of  ne- 
cessity, in  which  delay  would  have  been 
dangerous.  Beginning  its  excavation  on  the 
first  of  November,  it  had  no  time  to  lose 
with  the  biting  frosts  close  at  hand  ;  and  if 
it  had  been  overtaken  by  them,  it  would 
have  suffered  even  more  than  Captain  Dal- 
getty,  when  he  learned  the  rules  of  service 
so  tightly  under  old  Sir  Ludovick  Lealy, 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  forget  them  in  a 
hurry : — 

Sir,  I  have  been  made  to  stand  guard  eight 
hours,  being  from  12  at  noon  to  8  o'clock  of  the 
night,  at  the  palace,  armed  with  back  and  breast, 
head-piece,  and  bracelets — being  iron  to  the 
teeth,  in  a  bitter  frost,  and  the  ico  was  aa  hard 
as  ever  was  flint ;  and  all  for  stopping  an  instant 
to  speak  to  my  landlady,  when  I  snould  have  gone 
to  roll-call. 

White's  tortoise  was  careful  to  avoid  the 
other  extreme  of  temperature  : 

Though  he  loves  warm  weather,  he  avoids 
the  hot  sun  ;  because  this  tlitck  shell,  when  once 
heated,  would,  us  the  poet  says  of  solid  armor, 
**  8cald  with  safety."  lie,  therefore,  spends  the 
more  sultry  hours  under  the  umbrella  of  a  large 
cabbage  leaf,  or  amid  the  waving  forests  of  an 
asparagus  bed.  But  as  he  avoids  heat  in  the 
summer,  so  in  the  decline  of  the  year  he  improves 
the  faint  autumnal  beams,  by  getting  within  the 
reflection  of  a  fruit-wall;  and  though  he  never  has 
read  that  planes  inclining  to  the  horizon  receive 
a  greater  ^hare  of  warmth,  he  inclines  his  shell, 
by  tilting  it  aorainst  the  wall,  to  collect  and  ad- 
mit every  feeble  ray. 

This  pet  was  a  huge  sleeper ;  for  it  not  only 
remained  under  the  earth  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  April,  its  arbi- 
trary stomach  and  lungs  enabling  it  to  refrain 
from  eating  as  well  as  breathing  during  that 
time,  but  slept  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer :  for  it  went  to  bed  in  the  longest  days 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  often  did  not 
stir  in  the  morning  till  late.  Besides,  it  re- 
tired to  rest  for  every  shower,  and  did  not 
move  at  all  on  wet  days. 

When  one  reflects  (says  White)  on  the  state  of 
this  strange  beings,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  find 
that  Providence  snould  bestow  sach  a  profu^Qli 
of  days,  such  a  seeming  waste  of  loDgemf»  on  a 
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reptile  that  appears  to  relish  it  so  little  as  to 
squander  away  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  exist- 
ence in  a  joyless  stupor,  and  be  lost  to  all  sensa- 
tion for  months  together  in  the  profonndest  of 
■lumberi^. 

But  DotwithstaDding  this  lethargic  tem- 
perament, the  old  tortoise  knew  its  benefac- 
tress, and  as  soon  as  the  good  old  lady  came 
in  sight,  who  had  waited  on  it  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  it  hobbled  towards  her  with  awk- 
ward alacrity,  bat  remained  inattentive  to 
strangers.  There  was,  too,  an  annual  period 
when  he  was  unusually  on  the  alert.  We 
think  we  can  sec  the  worthy  pastor  of  Sel- 
borne  looking  down,  with  the  air  of  the  me- 
lancholy Jaques,  on  his  favorite,  and  exclaim- 
ing : 

Pitiable  Boems  the  condition  of  this  poor  em- 
barrassed reptile ;  to  be  cased  in  a  suit  of  pon- 
derous armor,  which  he  cannot  lay  aside  ;  to  be 
imprisoned,  as  it  were,  within  his  own  shell ;  must 
preclude,  we  should  suppose,  all  activity  and  dis- 
position for  enterprise.  Vet  there  is  a  season  of  the 
year  (usually  the  beginning  of  June)  when  his  ex- 
ertions are  remarkable.  He  tlien  walks  on  tiptoe, 
and  is  stirring  by  five  in  the  morning ;  and  travers- 
ing the  garden,  explores  every  wicket  and  inter- 
stice in  the  fences,  through  Avhich  he  will  escape 
if  possible  ;  and  often  has  eluded  the  care  of  the 
jEnrdener,  and  wandered  to  some  distant  field. 
Tiie  motives  that  impel  him  to  undertake  these 
rambles  seem  to  be  of  the  amorous  kind ;  his  fnncy 
then  becomes  intent  on  sexual  attachments,  which 
transport  him  beyond  his  usual  gravity,  and  in- 
duce him  to  forget  for  a  time  his  ordinary  solemn 
deportment. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Cupid  may  have 
then  been  bestriding  him.  White's  descrip- 
tion looks  very  like  the  restlessness  of  pas- 
sion,— 

Nee  tibi  Vespero 
Surgente  deccdunt  amores. 
Nee  rapid um  fugiente  solem. 

But  the  love  of  liberty  and,  not  improbably, 
an   annual  migratory   impulse  in  search  of 

.  fresh  pasture,  may  have  been  the  prevailing 
motive.  At  all  events,  neither  he  nor  the 
other  qjepeoixof  are  without  their  comforts. 
Each  of  them  is  independent  of  any  capricious 
landlord,  and  both  snail  and  tortoise,  if  they 
could  speak,  might  say  what  it  is  a  great  pri- 
vilege to  be  able  to  say,  "  Death  s^one  can 
turn  me  out  of  this  house." 

The  tenacity  of  life  with  which  the  Testu- 
dinata  are  gifted  would  be  hardly  credible 
to  those   who  have  not  closely  studied  the 

riubject.  No  well-regulated  mind  can  read 
of  some  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 


made  to  place  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  with- 
out being  shocked  ;  but  averse  as  every  good 
man  must  be  to  the  infliction  of  pain  or  death, 
it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that  such  experiments 
may  be  more  cruel  in  appearance  than  in  re- 
ality. Redi's  operations  must  have  been  at- 
tended with  instant  death  if  made  upon  the 
higher  and  warm-blooded  verfebrala.  ITiB 
tortoises  lived,  and  showed  no  signs  of  acute 
suffering. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  he  opened 
the  skull  of  a  land- tortoise,  removed  every 
particle  of  brain,  and  cleaned  the  cavity  out. 
The  animal  was  then  set  at  liberty,  but  in- 
stead of  dying  or  remaining  motionless,  it 
groped  its  way  about  freely  as  its  inclination 
directed,  without  the  aid  of  sight ;  for  when  the 
animal  was  deprived  of  its  brain  it  closed  its 
eyes,  which  it  never  opened  afterwards.  The 
wound  was  left  open,  but  skinned  over  in 
three  days,  and  the  tortoise  continued  to  go 
about  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  died. 
On  examining  the  skull,  the  cavity  which 
had  contained  the  brain  was  found  empty  and 
clean  as  it  had  been  left,  with  the  exception 
of  one  small,  dry,  black  clot  of  blood. 

But  this  was  nt)t  a  solitary  instance.  Many 
other  land-tortoises  were  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  in  November,  January,  Fe- 
bruary, and  March.  The  result  was  similar, 
with  some  exception  ;  for  some  moved  about 
freely,  but  others,  though  they  showed  that 
they  were  alive  by  other  motions,  did  not. 
Fresh  water  tortoises,  when  made  the  sub- 
jects of  the  same  experiment,  acted  like  the 
others,  but  did  not  live  so  long.  But  Redi 
had  a  notion,  that  if  the  marine  tortoises 
were  deprived  of  their  brain  they  would  live 
for  a  very  long  time ;  for  having  received  a 
turtle  which  was  very  much  wasted  and 
faint,  he  opened  its  skull  and  treated  it  in 
every  respect  as  he  had  treated  the  land-tor- 
toises, and,  emaciated  as  it  >vas,  it  lived  six 
days  after  the  operation. 

But  Redi  proved  the  enduring  vitality  of 
these  reptiles  by  a  more  decisive  experiment 
In  the  month  of  November  he  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  large  tortoise  ;  the  headless  animal 
did  not  expire  till  twenty-three  days  had 
elapsed.  This  decapitated  existent  did  not, 
indeed,  move  about  like  those  which  had  only 
been  robbed  of  their  brain  ;  but  when  any 
mechanical  stimulus,  ^uch  as  pricking  or 
poking,  was  applied  to  the  anterior  or  pos- 
terior extremities,  the  headless  trunk  drew 
them  up  with  considerable  liveliness,  and  ex- 
hibited many  other  motions.  To  free  him- 
self from  all  doubt  as  to  the  vitality  of  these 
animals  under  such  circumstances,   Redi  cut 
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oflf  tho  heads  of  four  other  tortoises.  Twelve 
days  after  decapitation  he  opened  two  of 
them,  when  he  beheld  the  heart  beating, 
and  saw  the  blood  enter  and  leave  it. 

These  were  Redi's  experiments  ;  for  them 
be  is  auswernble.  But  is  only  just  to  remark, 
that  in  this  frightful  state  of  life  in  death 
there  may  be  more  of  irritability  than  sensa- 
tion. The  restoration  of  mutilated  organs  in  the 
reptiles  is  wonderful  to  the  uninitiated.  Look 
at  the  eye :  a  subject  for  Newton.  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  a  large  glass  bowl  a 
number  of  aquatic  lizards,  which  were  un- 
dergoing the  curative  and  reproductive  pro- 
cess, which  kind  nature  had  initiated — ay, 
and  carried  out  completely — after  they  had 
been  deprived  of  an  anterior  extremity  or  an 
eye.  In  both  cases  the  organs  were  repro- 
duced. The  anterior  extremity  is  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  organ  of  vision  ;  but, 
after  all,  the  cornea  through  which  we  see 
such  glorious  sights  is  nothmg  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  skin,  and  the  rest  of  that  won- 
derful orb  in  a  low  grade  of  animal  nature 
may  be  easily  supplied.  It  may  occur  to 
some  that  the  clot  in  the  pranium  of  Redi's 
brainless  tortoise  was  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  great  centre  of  the  nervous  system ;  but 
the  probability  is,  that  nature  was  endeavor- 
ing to  repair  the  injury,  and  to  secure  as 
much  of  life  as  was  to  be  obtained  under  the 
shocking  circumstances. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  Redi's 
headless  tortoise  lingered  will  not  surprise 
those  who  have  seen  how  much  life  remains, 
and  for  how  long,  in  a  turtle  after  all  its 
wasting  by  the  unhealthy  voyage.  We  have 
been  taught,  and  truly  with  respect  to  the 
higher  grade  of  animals,  that  in  the  blood  is 
the  life.  But  in  the  case  of  the  testudinate  which 
is  to  furnish  forth  the  soup,  the  calipee,  the 
steaks,  the  currie,  for  which  and  upon  which 
aldermen  live,  any  one  who  wishes  to  descend 
into  the  abysses  from  which  that  /imbrosial 
feast  is  furnished  forth,  may  find  a  headless 
trunk  suspended  neck  downward  that  it  may 
bleed  more  freely,  and  the  head  placed  bill 
uppermost  on  a  cold  plaie  for  the  resting- 
place  of  the  severed  neck.  The  snapping  of 
the  jaws  of  that  distant  head,  and  the  move- 
ments of  that  suspended  body,  have  startled 
more  than  one  neophyte  who  has  been  taken 
down  to  see  "  what  a  turtle  can  do  when  its 
head  is  cut  oflf;'*  especially  if,  as  it  has  hap- 
pened to  some  of  my  fnends,  their  fingers 
have  chanced  to  come  within  reach  of  the 
turtle's  bill  at  the  snapping  moment. 

That  such  post-decapitation  snaps  and 
motions  should  raise  horrible  ideas  of  compa- 


rison is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  I  re- 
member this  instance  of  the  vitality  of  the 
turtle's  head  being  brought  forward  in  corro- 
boration of  the  sickening  story  of  the  blush 
on  Charlotte  Corday's  face,  when  the  brutal 
executioner  struck  it  on  the  cheek  as  he  held 
up  the  severed  head  to  the  execration  of  the 
friends  of  the  imp  Marat,  the  idol  of  the 
canaille  that  surrounded  the  guillotine.  A 
friend  saw  an  execution  in  Italy  by  an  instru- 
ment resembling  the  Scottish  maiden.  He 
was  very  near  the  scene  of  death,  and  when 
the  criminars  head  was  held  up,  he  saw  the 
eyes  roll  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right.  Those  best  qualified  to  judge  are  of 
opinion  that  this  and  similar  movements  are 
merely  convulsive,  and  that  the  severed  head 
does  not  feel.  To  say  nothing  of  the  stunning 
shock  to  the  nervous  system,  more  especially 
if  the  ponderous  trenchant  axe  falls  upon  the 
occiput,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.,  whose  under-jaw  was  said 
to  have  been  left  on  the  trunk,  either  from 
his  shrinking  just  before  the  fatal  moment,  or 
the  shortness  of  his  neck ;  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain  must  be  so  speedily  emptied 
when  a  person  suffers  death  by  the  guillotine, 
that  all  sensation  must  vanish  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  clear 
that  the  head  does  not  continue  to  live  during 
that  short  space,  and  if  it  feels  even  for  a 
moment  or  two,  who  shall  say  that  in  those 
moments  it  may  not  suffer  an  eternity  of 
agony  and  shame.  It  has  been  hinted,  that 
during  that  diabolical  French  carnival,  when 
terror  reigned  supreme,  and  fraternity — the 
fraternity  of  Cain  and  his  brother — had  reach- 
ed its  culminating  point,  observations  were 
made  on  the  newly -severed  heads  that  gave 
evidence  of  action,  if  not  of  feeling,  after 
their  separation  from  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
of  the  levolutionary  tribunal.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  have  heard  of  another  horror  of 
that  accui-sed  time.  At  first,  when  the  ex- 
ecutions were  few  and  far  between,  the  body 
wa!»  thrown  into  quick  lime  ;  but  as  the  thirst 
for  blood  advanced,  when  the  guillotine  was 
en  permanence,  and,  though  it  rested  not, 
could  not  do  the  work  of  extermination  fast 
enough  ;  when  the  cord,  and  the  pike,  and 
the  sabre,  and  the  musket,  and  the  cannon, 
were  all  brought  into  action,  and  the  noyades 
were  added  to  the  fusillades,  the  utilitarians 
began  to  think  that  the  quicklime  operation 
W!is*destructive  of  much  good  animal  matter. 
So  the  muscle  of  the  slaughtered  was  con- 
verted into  adipocere  for  the  candle  manufac- 
tory,^ and  their  skins  furnished  £no  j  small 
quantity  of  exquisite  leather.    LitUo  did  the 
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beauty  of  that  a^,  as  she  charmed  all  ejes 
at  the  ball,  think  whence  came  the  light  in 
which  she  shone,  or  that  the  delicate  glove 
which  set  off  her  more  delicate  arm  was  not 
the  spoil  of  the  kid.* 

More  than  enough  of  these  horrors — may 
they  never  rise  again  to  shock  humanity  in 
onr  time  ! — and  "  return  we" — as  a  most  ex- 
cellent judge  was  wont  to  say  when  leading 
back  the  jury  from  a  digression  into  which 
he  had  seduced  them,  but  always  with  the 
effect  of  arresting  their  attention  more  strong- 
ly to  the  issue  which  they  had  to  try — return 
we  to  the  extraordinary  vitality  manifested 
b^  the  Teitudinala  imder  the  most  adverse 
oircumaiancea. 

A  small  tortoise  was  received  in  this 
country  in  the  winter ;  In  a  state  of  hyberna- 
tion, doubtless.  The  condition  of  the  little 
animal  never  occurred  to  the  recipient.  Tbe 
head  and  limbs  were  tucked  into  the  shell, 
and  he  put  it  into  a  drawer  wilb  a  collection 
of  snuff-boxes,  intending  to  have  it  mounted 
as  a  companion  to  the  rest.  The  drawer 
was  not  opened  for  many  months,  and  when 
it  was,  it  smelt,  as  the  proprietor  thought, 
ratber  musty.  He  therefore  pulled  it  oul 
on  a  fine,  warm,  moist,  autumnal  day,  exposed 
it  to  the  open  air  on  the  outside  of  a  win- 
dow, and  went  where  hia  business  called  him, 
When  he  returned,  he  thought  he  would  take 
a  look  at  his  drawer,  and  as  soon  as  he  cast 
a  glance  upon  it,  he  saw,  as  he  thought,  one 
of  his  snuQ-boxes  walking  about.  Ue  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  looked  again.  His  senses  had 
not  deceived  him,  for  there  was  the  tortoise 
roused  from  his  long,  long  sleep,  by  the  geniH^ 
atmosphere  ;  and,  though  it  was  not  exactly 
in  the  state  to  roake  soup  for  a  fairy  alder- 
man, it  BOjD  guined  strength  under  kind 
treiitment,  and  lived  loug. 

The  alleged  length  of  lime  during  which 
suspended  animation  may  be  continued,  with 
the  power  of  again  resuming  the  funcUona  of 
lifts,  would  be  considered  as  lit  only  for  fable, 
were  it  not  confirmed  bi-yond  all  doubt. 
Hear  honest  and  true  Benjamin  Frsnklin, 
who  thus  relates  a  somewlkut  extraordinary 
anecdote  of  some  flies  which  had  undergone 
a  similar  fate  to  that  of  "  poor  Clarence,'  but 
with  a  much  more  happy  result  to  some  of 
the  party  i — 

"  They  had  been  drowned  in  Msdcira  wins,  ap- 
parently about  the  lime  wKeii  it  wiu:  bottled  in 
Virginiii,  to  be  sent  hilher  (lo  London.}  At  llie 
opening  of  one  of  the  bottler  at  the  houjc  ofn 
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friend  where  I  then  was,  three  drowned  flies  fell 
into  the  first  glass  which  was  filled.  Having 
heard  it  remarked  tbal  drowned  flies  were  capable 
ofbeAag  revived  by  the  mysof  thesun,  I  proposed 
mftkin^  the  experiment  upon  these :  they  werC) 
therefore,  exposed  to  the  son  upon  a.  sieve,  which 
lisd  been  employed  lo  strain  them  oul  of  the  wine. 
In  lesj  than  three  hours  two  of  them  began  by  de- 
grees to  recover  life.  They  conimenc«t  by  some 
convulsive  motions  in  the  thighs,  and  at  length 
tliey  raised  themselves  uponlheirlegs,  wiped  their 
oye»  with  their  fore-feel,  beat  aq^d  bniBhed  their 
wings  with  tbeir  liind-feet,  and  food  after  began 
10  fly— finding  themselves  in  old  England  witliont 
knowing  how  they  came  thither.  The  third  coo- 
linued  hfeless  lill  sunset,  when,  losing  all  bopea 
of  him,  he  was  thrown  away." 

The  philosopher  thus  improves  tbe  occa- 


"  I  wish  it  were  possible,  from  this  insisnce,  to 
.__.  .  ...I  I  of  embalming  drowned  personsin 
that  they  might  be  recalled  to  life 
at  any  period,  however  distant ;  for,  having  a  very 
ardent  desire  to  see  and  observe  the  state  of 
America  Hii  hundred  years  hence,  I  should  prefer 
to  any  ordinary  death  the  being  immersed  in  a 
ca*kof  Madiera  wine,  with  a  few  friends,  till  (hat 
lime,  lo  be  recalled  to  life  hy  the  soUr  warmth  of 
my  dear  country."* 

Now,  heaven  forbid,  that  in  thi;^  incredu- 
lous time  any  doubt  should  be  thrown  upon 
tbis  comfortable  story;  but  I  have  aome- 
where  met  with  another  accoimt  of  the  extra- 
ordinary longevity  of  a  fly.  The  relator, 
when  in  Germany,  was  promised  by  his  boat 

luperliitivc  wine  which  had  been  ten  years 

buttle.  The  well-corked  flask  was  pro- 
duced, and  while  mine  host  was  descanliog 
on  its  age  and  merits,  and  holding  it  up  to 
the  light,  he  to  whom  it  was  o^ered  beheld 
between  his  eye  and  the  sun  a  fly  vigorously 
struggling  on  the  surface  of  tbe  wine.  Modest 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  resist  his  impulse  to 
point  out  the  atruggler,  observing  that  the 
venerable  insect  hud,  no  doubt,  been  liept  in 
health  and  vigor  by  the  elixir  vita  in  the 
bottle.  The  innkeeper — and  this  is  the 
strangest  part  of  the  story— was  abashed; 
and  in  his  confusion  was  surprised  into  a  de- 
claration that  he  never  would  tell  another 
lie. 

The  old  nuraery-book  told  us,  and  told  us 
truly,  under  usual  circumstances,  that 

"The  tortoise  securely  from  danger  does  dwell. 
When  he  tucks  op  his  head  and  his  tail  in  his 
shell." 

The  true  Terrapenes,  or,  as  those  land- 

•  naoklin's  Memoirs,  toI.  ii.  p.  8ST. 
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tortoises  are  called  by  Jack,  '*  Turpins/'  may 
defy  the  general  chapter  of  accidents,  though 
there  may  be  no  safety  either  for  him  or  the 
poet,  on  whose  bald  nead  a  raptorial  bird 
may  drop  the  reptile  from  on  high,  taking 
the  calvanum  for  a  stone.     With  a  dorsal 
buckler  constructed  principally  out  of  eight 
pairs  of  ribs,  united  towards  their  middle  by 
a  succession  of  angular  plates,  into  which  the 
ribs  are,  as  it  were,  inlaid ;  and  a  plastron  or 
breastplate  composed  of  nine  pieces,  each  of 
which,  with   one   exception,  are  pairs,  the 
ninth  being  placed  between  the  four  anterior 
pieces,  with  the  two  first  of  which  it  gene- 
rally coheres,  when  it  is  not  articulated  with 
the  four,  and  the  whole  forming  in  the  adult 
a  strong  breast-and-belly  plate — compact  in 
all  its  parts,  and  united  on  each  side  to  the 
dorsal  buckler,  the  whole  being  so  framed 
and  composed  as  to  resist  a  very  high  degree 
of  pressure,  or  a  powerful  blow — the  land- 
tortoise  has  only  to  offer  the  passive  resist- 
ance  of    its    defensive   armor,   to   set    at 
nought    the    attacks   of   ordinary  enemies. 
There  is  one  genus  of  land- tortoises*  which 
does  not  grow  to  such  a  size,  or  carry  such 
ponderous  armour,  as  those  of  the  genus 
Test  lido,  that  has  a  still  farther  safeguard 
against  the  predatory  animals  to  wliose  at- 
tempts it  is  exposed.     In  this  form  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  plastron,  reaching  back- 
ward to  the  space  occupied  by  the  two  first 
pairs  of  sternal  plates,  is  susceptible  of  mo- 
tion.    Under  the  strongly-marked  suture  of 
the  second  with  the  third  pair,  is  the  elastic 
ligament  which  serves  for  a  hinge.     When 
the  animal  wishes  to  open  this  movable  lid, 
under  which,  when  closed,  the  head  and  fore- 
feet are  closely  boxed  up,  it  lowers  the  lid, 
protrudes  its  head  and  fore-feet,  and  walks 
or  feeds  till  danger  approaches,  when  it  draws 
them  in,  raises  the  lid,  and  thus  shuts  itself 
up  in  a  compact  box  ;  for  the  edges  of  this 
operculum  on  hinges  fit  close  as  wax  to  those 
of  th^  carapace,  which  here  forms  a  sort  of 
animated    door-case.     Thus  the  animal  has 
nothing  to  fear  in  front;  and  behind,  it  is 
securely  protected  by  its  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened plastron,  under  which  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities and  tail  can  be  entirely  and  snugly 
drawn    up.     Among    the    marsh -tortoisesf 
there  is  a  similar  conformation  ;  and  the  spe- 
cies so  protected  have  obtained  the  apt  name 
of  Box- tortoises. 

But,  as  if  Nature  were  determined  to  show 
that  she  can  vary  any  plan,  however  ingenious, 
she  has  thought  fit  to  turn  out  of  hand  an- 
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other  phase  of  this  box-like  con8tnietion,aiKl 
in  Kinyxi$  we  have  it  behind  instead  of  be-> 
fore.  The  tortoises  of  this  group  are  gifted 
with  the  power  of  moving  the  posterior  part 
of  their  carapace,  which  they  can  lower  and 
apply  to  their  plastron,  so  as  completely  to 
close  the  box  behind,  as  those  of  the  genua 
Pyxis  close  the  anterior  part  of  their  shells* 
But  in  Kinyxis  there  is  no  hinge-like  appara- 
tus as  there  is  in  Pyxis.  In  Kinyxia  the 
bone&  bend ;  and,  in  consequence  of  thOT 
thinness  and  elasticity,  the  carapace  can  be 
bent  down  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  so  as  to 
approximate  the  plastron.  A  sinuous  line, 
on  which  the  animal  mechanism  operates,  is 
indicated  externally  between  the  penultimate 
and  ante-penultimate  marginal  plate ;  and 
this  point,  or  rather  line,  of  flexion  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  tissue  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
fibre  and  cartilage. 

But  which  of  the  land-tortoises  furnished 
the  shell — the  chorded  shell,  dear  to  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  ? 

Pausanias  says,  that  it  was  a  species  which 
was  found  in  the  Arcadian  woods ;  and  it 
very  probably  was  that  now  known  as  Tes- 
tudo  Graca,  Others  declare  that  it  was  an 
African  species  (whose  carapace  and  dried 
tendons  gave  out  a  sound  when  struck  by 
Mercurv,  who  found  it  after  an  inundation  of 
the  Nile)  that  furnished  the  hint  for  the 
lyre. 

The  Elodians,  or  marsh-tortoises,  are  gift- 
ed with  far  greater  activity  thant  heir  ter- 
restrial relations.  They  swim  with  great 
facility,  and  make  a  much  quicker  march  on 
land,  leading  a  predatory,  quisquilious,  amphi- 
bious life,  and  frequenting  sluggish  streams, 
the  lake,  the  pond,  and  the  marsh.  Their 
food  consists  principally  of  fresh  water  mollus- 
cous animals,  tailless  and  tailed  batrachians,* 
and  annelids,  or  worm-like  creatures. 

The  honeymoon  of  these  elodians  endures 
for  many  weeks  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year ; 
and  their  prolonged  loves  are  blest  with  a 
goodly  batch  of  spherical  eggs,  without  any 
calcareous  shell,  but  as  white  as  those  of  the 
other  chelonians.  The  nest  is  a  shallow 
cavity  in  the  earth,  scraped  out  by  the  female ; 
and  the  banks  of  the  waters,  wherein  she 
spends  much  of  her  time,  are  generally  se- 
lected ;  for  her  instinct  teaches  her  that  such 
a  locality  offers  a  refuge  to  the  young,  who 
take  refuge  in  the  water  from  their  numerous 
enemies  ;is  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Chersians,  or  land-tortoises,  are,  as  a  general 

X  Anarous  and  urodele  batrachiaos  of  the  learned. 
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role,  feeders  on  vegetables ;  the  Thala$- 
sians,  or  sea- tortoises,  commonly  known  as 
turtles,  both  vegetarian  (in  some  cases  al* 
most  entirely  so)  and  carnivorous;  while 
the  Eiondicms,  or  marsh -tortoises,  and  the 
Potainians,  or  river- tortoises,  which  may 
both  be  classed  under  one  common  head, 
the  gradation  being  almost  insensible,  are 
supported  on  animal  food,  the  prey  being 
generally  taken  in  a  living  state.  In  con- 
formity with  this  dispensation,  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  upper  bill  in  the  majority 
of  species  exhibits  a  large  notch,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  a  sufficiently  strong  tooth,  re- 
minding the  observer  of  the  beak  of  the 
higher  raptorial  birds. 

In  some  of  this  group,  Nature,  which  in 
the  ohelonian  forms  which  wc  have  already 
noticed  had  contented  herself  with  a  lid 
either  before  or  behind,  carries  out  what 
may  be  termed  the  box  principle,  by  making, 
as  in  the  genus  Cistudo^  a  movable  lid  both 
before  and  behind.  In  this  subgenus  a  car- 
tilage attaches  the  wide  oval  plastron  to  the 
buckler.  This  cartilage  is  movable  both  be- 
fore and  behind,  turning  on  the  same  trans- 
versal mesial  hinge,  and,  at  the  will  of  the 
animal,  presenting  nothing  but  a  well-closed 
box  to  the  prying  eyes  of  the  enemy.  In 
Kinosiernon,  also,  the  oval  sternum  is  mova- 
ble before  and  behind  on  a  fi.xed  piece  ;  but 
in  Staurotypus,  the  thick  cruciform  sternum 
is  movable  in  front  only.  In  others  again, 
Plutysternon  and  Einysanra,  for  example, 
the  plastron  is  immovable. 

The  PotamlanSy  or  true  river- tortoises, 
whose  species  have  been  confounded  under 
the  name  of  Trionyz,  have  among  them  some 
which  grow  to  a  considerable  feize.  To  say 
nothing  of  one  which  was  kept  by  Pennant, 
and  weighed  twenty  pounds,  seventy  pounds 
have  been  stated  as  the  weight  atUiined  by 
certain  individuals.  Inhabiting  the  streams 
and  rivers,  or  great  lakes  of  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  eirth,  their  habits  are  generally 
similar.  Swimming  with  much  ease  either 
upon  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
they  pursue  young  crocodiles,  other  reptiles 
and  fishes,  which  their  agility  enables  them 
to  make  their  prey.  They  are  also  said  to 
be  great  destroyers  of  the  eggs  of  the  croco- 
diles, especially  in  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges. 
The  angler  baits  his  hook  for  them  with  small 
fishes  or  other  living  bait,  unless  his  skill 
enables  him  so  to  play  a  dead  or  artificial 
one  as  to  deceive  the  sharp  eyes  of  these  tor- 
toises, whose  flesh  is  considered  very  good 
for  the  table.  If  he  goes  out  with  proper 
tackle,  the  sport  is  satisfactory  enough ;  but 
VOL.  XXL    NO.  IV. 


one  of  them  took  the  fly  of  a  justly-celebra- 
ted singer  and  skillful  disciple  of  t>ld  Izaak's 
school,  while  he  was  fishing  for  trout.  He 
thought  he  had  got  hold  of  an  old  boat ; 
but,  unwieldy  ai  his  prize  was,  he  would 
probably  have  landed  it  if  left  to  himself. 
His  stupid  attendant,  however,  rushed  for- 
ward and  seized  the  line,  which,  thus  depriv- 
ed of  the  spring  of  the  rod,  could  not  bear 
the  strain,  and  the  potamian  got  clear  oflf. 

Islets,  rocks,  floating  timber,  or  the  trunks 
of  fallen  trees  on  the  banks,  are  the  favorite 
places  of  resort  to  which  these  tortoises  come 
for  repose  during  the  night.  But  they  are 
very  wary,  and  the  least  noise  sends  them 
immediately  into  the  water  They  are  trou- 
blesome customers  to  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  their  mode  of  attack.  When  they 
seize  their  prey,  or  are  on  the  defensive, 
they  suddenly  and  most  rapidly  dart  out 
their  retracted  head  and  long  neck,  like 
lightning,  biting  most  sharply  ;  and  rarely 
relaxing  their  hold  till  they  have  taken  the 
piece,  into  which  they  have  fixed  their  cut- 
ting and  pertinacious  bill,  out.  The  fisher- 
men, therefore,  either  cuts  ofi"  their  heads  as 
soon  as  he  has  secured  them,  or  reins  them 
up  with  a  sort  of  bridle,  sd  as  to  prevent  the 
dreaded  bite ;  and  in  this  last  state,  I  have 
been  told,  they  are  often  exposed  alive  for 
sale  in  the  markets. 

In  the  months  of  April  or  May,  the  sandy 
spots  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  lakes 
which  have  a  good  exposure  to  the  sun  are 
sought  out  by  the  females,  as  the  places  of 
deposit  of  their  eggs,  to  the  amount  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  ;  and  in  July  the  young  make 
their  appearance.  The  patience  of  a  Ger- 
man is  proverbial ;  with  the  eternal  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  he  calmly  follows  out  his  subject, 
and  follows  it  out  well ;  but  when  we  find 
Monsieur  Lesueur  patiently  counting  the  ova 
in  the  ovary  of  a  potamian  mother,  and  de 
liberately  giving  the  results,  we  pause,  and 
thank  the  gods  who  have  disposed  the  mer- 
curial mind  of  one  of  our  near  neighbors  to 
quietly  settle  down  to  ovarian  statistics.  In 
the  ovary  of  a  pregnant  potamian  M.  Lesueur 
counted  twenty  ripe  eggs,  ready  to  come 
forth  at  the  bidding  of  Dame  Nature.  Then 
he  .saw  a  quantity  of  ova,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  the  goodly  vol- 
ume of  rotundity  which  they  attain,  when 
the  calcareous  coat,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  egg  when  it  is  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  this  world,  is  superadded  : 
what  "  the  tottle  of  the  whole"  is,  may  be 
ascertained  by  those  who  feel  disposed  to 
inquire  of  M.  Lesueur ;  and  if  they  will  con- 
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suit  the  oracle,  thej  will  rise  from  the  con- 
sultation wiser  men,  unless  they  have  sound- 
ed all  the  shallows  and  depths  of  testudmate 
life. 

But  enough,  and  for  the  reader  who  is 
not  zoologically  disposed,  more  than  enough. 
He  has  been  led,  if  he  has  condescended  to 
follow,  from  the  land  to  the  marsh,  from  the 
marsh  to  the  lake,  stream,  and  rirer,  the 
residences  of  the  various  modifications  of 
tcstudinate  life.    A  short  repose  should  be 


placed  at  his  dbposal,  before,  in  the  coune 
of  our  narrative,  he  follows  these  flrreat  riven 
of  the  old  and  new  world,  in  which  the  fresh- 
water tortoises  disport  themselves,  into  that 
ocean  in  which  all  rivers,  great  and  small, 
are  lost.  But  there,  in  that  boundless  waste 
of  waters,  we  shall  find  that  Nature  has  modi- 
fied the  Chelonian  type  into  the  Thalassian 
shape,  which  occupies  a  distinguished  repti- 
lian plaee  in  the  present  world,  and  in  tnat 
which  is  gone  for  ever. 


■♦♦i 


•♦♦- 


From    Blaekwood'f    Bfaftzioe, 


THE    WALL-FLOWER, 


BY    DELTA 


Th«  Wall-flower— the  Wall-flower, 

How  beautiful  it  blooms  1 
It  gleams  above  the  ruined  tower, 

£ike  sunlight  over  tombs ; 
It  sheds  a  halo  of  repose 

Around  the  wrecks  of  time. 
To  beauihr  give  the  flaunting  rose, 

The  Wall-flower  is  sublime. 

Flower  of  the  solitary  place  I 

Gray  ruin's  golden  crown, 
That  lendest  melaocboly  grace 

To  haunts  of  old  renown ; 
Thou  mantlest  o*er  the  battlement, 

Bv  strife  or  storm  decayed ; 
Andfillest  up  efich  envious  rent 

Time's  canker-tooth  hath  made. 

Thy  roots  outspread  the  ramparts  o*er, 

where,  in  war's  stormv  day, 
Percy  or  Douglass  ranged  of  yore 

Their  ranks  in  grim  array  ; 
The  clangor  of  the  field  is  fled, 

The  beacon  on  the  hill 
No  more  through  midnight  blajces  red, 

But  thou  art  blooming  still  I 

Whither  hath  fled  the  choral  band 

That  filled  the  Abbey's  nave  f 
Ton  dark  sepulchral  yew-trees  stand 

O'er  many  a  level  grave. 
In  the  belfiys  crevices,  the  dove 

Her  youne  brood  nurseth  well, 
While  thou,  lone  flower  I  dost  shed  above 

A  iwMt  decaying  small. 


In  the  season  of  the  tulip-cup, 

When  blossoms  clothe  the  trees. 
How  sweet  to  throw  the  lattice  up. 

And  scent  thee  on  the  breeze ; 
The  butterfly  is  then  abroad. 

The  bee  is  on  the  wing, 
And  on  the  hawthorn  by  the  road 

The  linnets  sit  and  sing. 

Sweet  Wall-flower — sweet  Wall-flower ! 

Thou  conjurest  up  to  me 
Full  many  a  soft  and  sunny  hour 

Of  boyhood's  thoughtless  glee  ; 
When  joy  from  out  &e  daisies  grew, 

In  woodland  pastures  green, 
And  summer  skiefl  were  far  more  blue. 

Than  since  they  e'er  have  been. 

Now  autumn's  pensive  voice  is  heard 

Amid  the  yellow  bowers, 
The  robin  is  the  regal  bird. 

And  thou  the  queen  of  flowers  ! 
He  sings  on  the  laburnum  trees. 

Amid  the  twilight  dim. 
And  Araby  ne'er  gave  the  breeae 

Such  tfcents,  as  thou  to  him. 

Rich  is  the  pink,  the  lily  gay, 

The  rose  is  summer's  guest ; 
Bland  are  thy  charms  when  these  decay. 

Of  flowers — first,  last,  and  beet  I 
There  may  be  gaudier  on  the  bower, 

And  statelier  on  the  tree. 
But  Wall-flower—loved  Wall-flower^ 

Thou  art  the  flower  for  me  I 
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From    Chambera*!  Edinburgh   Joornal. 


RECOLLECJIONS  OF  A  POLICE-OFFICER. 


LEGAL  METAMORPHOSES. 


The  respectable  agent  of  a  rather  eminent 
French  house  arrived  one  morning  in  great 
apparent  distress  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  in- 
formed the  superintendent  that  he  had  just 
sustained  a  great,  almost  ruinous,  loss  in 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  commer- 
cial bills  of  exchange,  besides  a  considerable 
sum  in  gold.  He  had,  it  appeared,  been  ab- 
sent in  Paris  about  ten  days,  and  on  his  re- 
turn but  a  few  hours  previously,  he  discovered 
that  his  iron  chest  had  been  completely  rifled 
during  his  absence.  False  keys  must  have 
been  used,  as  the  empty  chest  was  found 
locked,  and  no  sign  of  violence  could  be  ob- 
served. He  handed  in  full  written  details  of 
the  property  carried  off,  the  numbers  of  the 
notes,  and  every  other  essential  particular. 
The  first  step  taken  was  to  ascertain  if  any 
of  the  notes  had  been  tendered  at  the  bank. 
Not  one  had  been  presented  ;  payment  was 
of  course  stopp<*d,  and  advertisements  de- 
scriptive of  the  bills  of  exchange,  as  well  as 
of  the  notes,  were  inserted  in  the  evening 
and  following  morning  papers.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards,  a  considerable  reward  was 
offered  for  such  information  as  might  lead  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  offenders.  No  result 
followed  ;  and  spite  of  the  active  exertions  of 
the  officers  employed,  not  the  slightest  clue 
could  be  obtained  to  the  perpetrators  of  the 
robbery.  The  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  M. 
Bellebon,  in  the  meantime  arrived  in  England, 
to  assist  in  the  investigation,  and  was  natu- 
rally extremely  urgent  in  his  inquiries ;  but 
the  mystery  which  enveloped  the  affair  re- 
mained impenetrable.  At  last  a  letter,  bear- 
ing the  St.  Martin,le  Grand  post-mark,  was 
received  by  the  agent,  M.  Alexandre  le  Bre- 
ton, which  contained  an  offer  to  surrender 
(he  whole  of  the  plunder,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gold,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  The  property  which  had  been  ab- 
stracted was  more  than  ten  times  that  sum, 
and  had  been  destined  by  the  French  house 
to  meet  some  heavy  liabilities  falling  due  in 


London  very  shortly.  Le  Breton  had  been 
ordered  to  pay  the  whole  amount  into  Hoare's 
to  the  account  of  the  firm,  and  had  indeed 
been  severely  blamed  for  not  having  done  so 
as  he  received  the  different  notes  and  bills ; 
and  it  was  on  going  to  the  chest  immediately 
on  his  return  from  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  the  peremptoiy  instructions  he  had 
received,  that  M.  le  Breton  discovered  the 
robbery. 

The  letter  went  on  to  state  that  should  the 
offer  be  acce'ded  to,  a  mystically-worded  ad- 
vertisement—of which  a  copy  was  enclosed 
— was  to  be  inserted  in  the  "  Times,*'  and 
then  a  mode  would  be  suggested  for  safely 
— in  the  interest  of  the  thieves  of  course- 
carrying  the  agreement  into  effect.  M.  Bel- 
lebon was  half-inclined  to  close  with  this 
proposal,  in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
house,  which  would  be  destroyed  unless  its 
acceptances,  now  duo  in  about  fourteen  days, 
could  be  met ;  and  without  the  stolen  mo- 
neys and  bills  of  exchange,  this  was,  he 
feared,  impossible.  The  superintendent,  to 
whom  M.  Bellebon  showed  the  letter,  would 
not  hear  of  compliance  with  such  a  demand, 
and  threatened  a  prosecution  for  composition 
of  felony  if  M.  Bellebon  persisted  in  doing  so. 
The  advertisement  was,  however,  inserted,, 
and  an  immediate  reply  directed  that  Le- 
Breton,  the  agent,  should  present  himself  at 
the  Old  Manor- House,  Green  Lanes,  New- 
ington,  unattended,  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
following  afternoon,  bringing  with  him  of 
course  the  stipulated  sum  in  gold.  It  was 
added,  that  to  prevent  any  possible  treason 
{trahisoii,  the  letter  was  written  in  French), 
Le  Breton  would  find  a  note  for  him  at  the 
tavern,  infdrming  him  of  the  spot — a  solitary 
one,  and  far  away  from  any  place  whera  an 
ambush  could  be  concealed — where  the  busi- 
ness would  be  concluded,  and  to  which  he 
must  proceed  unaccompanied,  and  on  foot ! 
This  proposal  was  certainly  quite  as  ingeni- 
ous as  it  was  cooL  and  the  cbaoce  of  out- 
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witting  such  cunning  rascals  seemed  exceed- 
ingly doubtful.  A  very  tolerable  scheme 
was,  however,  hit  upon,  and  M.  le  Breton 

Sroceeded  at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  Old 
fanor-House.  No  letter  or  message  had 
been  left  for  him,  and  nobody  obnoxious  to 
the  slightest  suspicion  could  be  seen  near  or 
about  the  tavern.  On  the  following  day  an- 
other missive  arrived,  which  stated  that  the 
writer  was  quite  aware  of  the  trick  which  the 
police  had  intended  playing  him,  and  he  as- 
sured M.  Bellebon  that  such  a  line  of  conduct 
was  as  unwise  as  it  would  be  fruitless,  inas- 
much as  if  *•  good  faith"  was  not  observed, 
the  securities  and  notes  would  be  inexorably 
destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  the 
bouse  of  Bellebon  and  Company  be  conse- 
quently exposed  to  the  shame  and  ruin  of 
bankruptcy. 

Just  at  this  crisis  of  the  affair  I  arrived  in 
town  from  my  unsuccessful  hunt  after  the 
fugitives  who  had  slipped  through  my  fingers 
at  Plymouth.  The  superintendent  laughed 
heartily,  not  so  much  at  the  trick  by  which 
I  had  been  duped,  as  at  the  angry  mortifica- 
tion I  did  not  affect  to  conceal,  lie  presently 
added,  "  I  have  been  wishing  for  your  re- 
turn, in  order  to  intrust  yon  with  a  tangled 
affair,  in  which  success  will  amply  compen- 
sate for  such  a  disappointment.  You  know 
French,  too,  which  is  fortunate  ;  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  plundered  understands 
little  or  no  English."  He  then  related  the 
foregoing  particulars,  with  other  apparently 
slight  circumstances ;  and  after  a  long  con- 
versation with  him,  I  retired  to  think  tba 
matter  over,  and  decide  upon  the  likeliest 
mode  of  action.  After  much  cogitation,  I 
determined  to  see  M.  Bellebon  alone  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  I  despatched  the  waiter  of 
a  tavern  adjacent  to  his  lodgings,  with  a  note 
expressive  of  my  wish  to  see  him  instantly 
on  pressing  business.  He  was  at  home,  and 
immediately  acceded  to  my  request.  I 
•easily  introduced  myself ;  and  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  conference,  said  care- 
lessly— for  1  saw  he  was  too  heedless  of 
speech,  too  quick  and  frank,  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  dim  suspicions  which  certain  trifling 
indices  had  suggested  to  me — "  Is  Monsieur 
le  Breton  at  the  office  where  the  robbery 
was  committed  ?" 

"  No ;  he  has  gone  to  Green wich  on  busi- 
ness, and  will  not  return  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. But  if  you  wish* to  ro-examine  the 
place,  I  can  of  course  enable  you  to  do 
so. 

"  It  will,  I  think,  be  advisable ;  and  you 
will,  if  you  please,"  I  added,  aa  we  emerged 


into  the  street,  "  permit  me  to  take  you  by 
the  arm,  in  order  that  the  official  character 
of  my  visit  may  not  be  suspected  by  any  one 
there." 

He  laughingly  complied,  and  we  arrived 
at  the  house  arm  in  arm.  We  were  admitted 
by  an  elderly  woman  ;  and  there  was  ayoang 
man — a  moustached  clerk — seated  at  a  desk 
in  an  inner  room  writing.  He  eyed  me  for 
a  moment,  somewhat  askance  I  thought,  but 
I  gave  him  no  opportunity  for  a  distinct  view 
of  my  features ;  and  I  presently  handed  M. 
Bellebon  a  card,  on  which  1  had  contrived  to 
write,  unobserved,  "  send  away  the  clerk." 
This  was  more  naturally  done  than  I  an- 
ticipated ;  and  in  answer  to  M.  Bellebon's 
§  lance  of  inquiry,  I  merely  said,  "  that  as  I 
id  not  wish  to  be  known  there  as  a  police- 
officer,  it  was  essential  that  the  minute  search 
I  was  about  to  make  should  be  without  wit- 
nesses." He  agreed  ;  and  the  woman  was 
also  sent  away  upon  a  distant  errand.  Every 
conceivable  place  did  I  ransack ;  every  scrap 
of  paper  that  had  writing  on  it  I  eagerly 
perused.  At  length  the  search  was  over, 
apparently  without  result. 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  Monsieur  Bellebon, 
as  you  informed  the  superintendent,  that 
Monsieur  le  Breton  has  no  female  relations 
or  acquaintances  in  this  country  ?" 

"  Positive,"  he  replied.  **  I  have  made 
the  most  explicit  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
both  of  the  clerk  Dubarle  and  of  the  woman - 
servant." 

Just  then  the  clerk  returned,  out  of  breath 
with  ha>ite  I  noticed,  and  1  took  my  leave 
without  even  now  affording  the  young  gen- 
tleman so  clear  a  view  of  my  face  as  he  was 
evidently  anxious  to  obtain. 

**  No  female  acquaintances !"  thought  I, 
as  I  re-entered  tiie  private  room  of  the 
tavern  I  had  left  an  hour  before.  "  From 
whom  came,  then,  these  scraps  of  perfunaed 
note-paper  1  have  found  in  his  desk  I  won- 
der ?"  I  sat  down  and  endeavored  to  piece 
them  out,  but,  after  considerable  trouble, 
satisfied  myself  that  they  were  parts  of  dif- 
ferent notes,  and  so  small,  unfortunately,  as 
to  contain  nothing  which  separately  afforded 
any  information  except  that  they  were  all 
written  by  one  hand,  and  that  a  female 
one. 

About  two  hours  after  this  I  was  sauifter- 
ing  along  in  the  direction  of  Stoke-Newington, 
where  1  was  desirous  of  making  some  in- 
quiries as  to  another  matter,  and  had  passed 
the  Kingslaw  Gate  a  few  hundred  yards,  when 
a  small  discolored  printed  handbill,  lying  in 
a  haberdasher's  shop  wiodow,  arrested  my 
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attention.  It  ran  thus : — "  Two  guineas  re- 
ward.— Lost,  an  Italian  greyhound.  The 
tip  of  its  tail  has  heen  chopped  off,  and  it 
answers  to  the  name  of  Fiddle."  Under- 
neath, the  reader  was  told  in  writing  to  *'  in- 
quire within." 

"  Ftdele  !"  I  mentallv  exclaimed.  "  Any 
relation  to  M.  le  Breton  s  fair  correspondent's 
Fidele,  I  wonder?"  In  a  twinkling,  my 
pocket-hook  was  out,  and  I  reperused  by  the 
gas-light  on  one  of  the  perfumed  scraps  of 
paper  the  following  portion  of  a  sentence, 
"  ma  pauvre  Fideie  est  per  " — .  The  bill, 
I  observed,  was  dated  nearly  three  weeks 
previously.  I  forthwith  entered  the  shop, 
and,  pointing  to  the  bill,  said  I  knew  a  per- 
son who  had  found  such  a  dog  as  was  there 
advertised  for.  The  woman  at  the  counter 
said  she  was  glad  to  hear  it,  as  the  lady, 
formerly  a  customer  of  theirs,  was  much 
grieved  at  the  animal's  loss. 

"  What  is  the  lady's  name  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  can't  rightly  pronounce  the  name," 
was  the  reply.  "  It  is  French,  I  believe ; 
but  here  it  is,  with  the  address,  in  the  day- 
book, written  by  herself." 

I  eagerly  read — "  Madame  Levasseur,  Oak 
Cottage ;  about  one  mile  on  the  road  from 
Edmonton  to  Southgate."  The  handwriting 
greatly  resembled  that  on  the  scraps  I  had 
taken  from  M.  le  Breton's  desk ;  and  the 
writer  was  French  too !  Here  were  indica- 
tions of  a  trail  which  might  lead  to  unhoped- 
for success,  and  I  determined  to  follow  it  up 
vigorously.  After  one  or  two  other  ques- 
tions, I  left  the  shop,  promising  to  send  the 
dog  to  the  lady  the  next  day.  My  business 
at  Stoke-Newington  was  soon  accomplished. 
I  then  hastened  westward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  well-known  dog-fancier,  and  pro- 
cured the  loan,  at  a  reasonable  price,  of  an 
ugly  Italian  hound  :  ihe  requisite  loss  of  the 
tip  of  its  tail  was  very  speedily  accomplished, 
and  so  quickly  healed,  that  the  newness  of 
the  excision  could  not  be  suspected.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  lady's  residence  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  following  day,  so  thoroughly 
disguised  as  a  vagabond  Cockney  dog- stealer, 
that  my  own  wife,  when  I  entered  the  break- 
fast parlor  just  previous  to  staiting,  screamed 
with  alarm  and  surprise.  The  mistress  of 
Oak  Cottage  was  at  home,  but  indisposed, 
and  the  servant  said  she  would  take  the  dog 
to  her,  though,  if  I  would  take  it  out 
of  the  basket,  she  herself  could  tell  me  if  it 
was  Fideie  or  not.  I  replied  that  I  would 
only  show  the  dog  to  the  lady,  and  would 
not  trust  it  out  of  my  hands.  This  message 
was  carried  up  stairs,  and  after  waiting  some 


time  outside — for  the  womaif,  with  natural 
precaution,  considering  my  appearance,  for 
the  safety  of  the  portable  articles  lying  about, 
had  closed  the  street-door  in  my  face — I  was 
readmitted,  desired  to  wipe  my  shoes  care- 
fully, and  walk  up.  Madame  Levasseur,  a 
showy-looking  woman,  though  not  over-re- 
fined either  in  speech  or  manners,  was  seated 
on  a  sofa,  in  vehement  expectation  of  em- 
bracing her  dear  Fideie ;  but  my  vagabond 
appearance  so  startled  her,  that  she  screamed 
loudly  for  her  husband,  M.  Levasseur.  This 
gentleman,  a  fine,  tall,  whibkered,  moustached 
person,  hastened  into  the  apartment  half- 
shaved,  and  with  his  razor  in  his  hand. 

"Qu'est  ce  qu'il  y  a  done?"  he  de- 
manded. 

'*  Mais  voyez  cette  horreur  1^,"  replied 
the  lady,  meaning  roe,  not  the  dog,  which  I 
was  slowly  emancipating  from  the  basket- 
kennel.  The  gentleman  laughed  ;  and  re- 
assured by  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
Madame  Levasseur's  anxieties  concentrated 
themselves  upon  the  expected  Fideie. 

''  Mais,  mon  Dieu  !"  she  exclaimed  again 
as  I  displayed  the  aged  beauty  I  had  brought 
for  her  mspection,  **  why  that  is  noti Fideie!" 

"  Not,  marm  ?"  I  answered,  with  quite 
innocent  surprise.  •*  Vy,  ere  is  her  wery 
tail ;"  and  I  held  up  the  mutilated  extremity 
for  her  closer  inspection.  The  lady  was  not, 
however,  to  be  convinced  even  by  that  evi- 
dence ;  and  as  the  gentleman  soon  became 
impatient  of  my  persistence,  and  hinted  very 
intelligibly  that  he  had  a  mind  to  hasten  my 

Csage  down  stairs  with  the  toe  of  his 
t,  I,  having  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
my  eyes  during  the  short  interview,  scram- 
bled up  the  dog  and  basket,  and  departed. 

"  No  female  relative  or  acquaintance  hasn't 
he  ?"  was  my  exulting  thought  as  I  gained 
the  road.  ''And  yet  if  that  is  not  M.  le 
Breton's  picture  between  those  of  tht  hus- 
band and  wife,  I  am  a  booby,  and  a  Vlind 
one."  I  no  longer  in  the  least  doubted  that 
I  had  struck  a  brilliant  trail ;  and  I  could 
have  shouted  with  exultation,  so  eager  was  I 
not  only  to  retrieve  my,  as  I  fancied,  some- 
what, tarnished  reputation  for  activity  and 
skill,  but  to  extricate  the  plundered  firm 
from  their  terrible  difficulties ;  the  more 
especially  as  young  M.  Bellebon,  with  the 
frankness  of  his  age  and  nation,  had  hinted 
to  me — and  the  suddenly-tremulous  light  of 
his  fine  expressive  eyes  testified  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  apprehensions — that  his  marriage 
with  a  long -loved  and  amiable  girl  depended 
upon  his  success  in  saving  the  credit  of  his 
house. 
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That  same  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  M. 
Levasseur,  expensively,  but  withal  snobbishly 
attired,  left  Oak  Cottage,  walked  to  Edmon- 
ton, hailed  a  cab,  and  drove  off  rapidly 
toward  town,  followed  by  an  English  swell 
as  stylishly  and  snobbishly  dressed,  wigged, 
whiskered,  and  moustnched  as  himself :  this 
English  swell  bein^  no  other  than  myself,  as 
prettily  metamorpnosed  and  made  up  for  the 
part  I  intended  playing  as  heart  could 
wish. 

M.  Levasseur  descended  at  the  end  of  the 
Quadrant,  Regent  Street,  and  took  his  way 
to  Vine  Street,  leading  out  of  that  celebrated 
thoroughfare.  I  followed  ;  and  observing 
him  enter  a  public-house,  unhesitiitingly  dia 
the  same.  It  was  a  house  of  call  and  general 
rendezvous  for  foreign  servants  out  of  place. 
Valets,  couriers,  cooks,  of  many  varieties  of 
shade,  nation,  and  respectability,  were  assem- 
bled there,  smoking,  drinking,  and  playing 
at  an  insufferably  noisy  game,  unknown,  I  be- 
lieve, to  Englishmen,  and  which  must,  I 
think,  have  been  invented  in  sheer  despair  of 
cards,  dice,  or  other  implements  of  gambling. 
The  sole  instruments  of  play  were  the  game- 
sters' fingere,  of  which  the  two  persons  play- 
ing suddenly  and  simultaneously  uplifted  as 
many,  or  as  few,  as  they  pleased,  each  player 
alternately  calling  a  number ;  and  if  he 
named  precisely  how  many  fingers  were  held 
up  by  himself  and  opponent,  he  marked  a 
point.  The  hubbub  of  cries — "  cinq,"  "  neuf," 
"  dix,'*  (fee, — was  deafening.  The  players 
— almost  everybody  in  the  large  room — were 
too  much  occupied  to  notice  our  entrance ; 
and  M.  Levasseur  and  myself  seated  our- 
selves, and  called  for  something  to  drink, 
without,  I  was  glad  to  see,  exciting  the 
slightest  observation.  M.  Levasseur,  I  soon 
perceived,  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
many  there ;  and  somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
for  he  spoke  French  very  well,  I  found  that 
he  was  a  Swiss.  His  name  was,  I  therefore 
concluded,  assumed.  Nothing  positive  re- 
warded my  watchfulness  that  evening  ;  but 
I  felt  quite  sure  Levasseur  had  come  there 
with  the  expectation  of  meeting  some  one, 
OS  he  did  not  play,  and  went  away  about 
half-past  eleven  o'clock  with  an  obviously 
discontented  air.  The  following  night  it 
was  the  same ;  but  the  next,  who  should 
peer  into  the  room  about  half-past  ten,  and 
look  cautiously  round,  but  M-  Alexandre  le 
Breton !  The  instant  the  eyes  of  the  friends 
met,  Levasseur  rose  and  went  out.  I  hesi- 
tated to  follow,  lest  such  a  movement  might 
excite  suspicion  ;  and  it  was  well  I  did  not, 
as  they  both  presently  returned,  and  seated 
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themselves  close  by  my  side.  The  nnzioos, 
haffgard  countenance  of  Le  Breton — who 
had,  I  should  have  before  stated,  been  pri- 
vately pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  the  force 
early  on  the  morning  I  visited  Oak  Cottage 
— struck  me  forcibly,  especially  in  contrast 
with  that  of  Levasseur,  which  wo»  only 
an  expression  of  malignant  and  ferocioos 
triumph,  slightly  dashed  by  temporary  dis- 
appointment. Le  Breton  stayed  but  a  short 
time  ;  and  the  only  whispered  words  I 
caught  were — "  He  has,  I  fear,  some  snspi- 


cion. 


The  anxiety  and  impatience  of  M.  Belle- 
bon  whilst  this  was  going  on  became  ex- 
tn-me,  and  he  sent  me  note  after  note — ^the 
only  mode  of  communication  I  would  per- 
mit— expressive  of  his  consternation  at  the 
near  approach  of  the  time  when  the  engage- 
ments of  his  house  would  arrive  at  maturity, 
without  anything  having  in  the  meantime 
been  accomplished.  I  pitied  him  greatly, 
and  after  some  thought  and  hesitation,  re- 
solved upon  a  new  and  bolder  game.  By 
affecting  to  drink  a  great  deal,  occasionally 
playing,  and  in  other  ways  exhibiting  a  reck- 
less, devil-may-care  demeanor,  I  had  striven 
to  insinuate  myself  into  the  confidence  and 
companionship  of  Levasseur,  but  hitherto 
without  much  effect;  and  although  once  I 
could  see,  startled  by  a  casual  hint  1  dropped 
to  another  person — one  of  ours — just  suffi- 
ciently loud  for  him  to  hear — that  1  knew  a 
sure  and  safe  market  for  stopped  Bank-of- 
England  notes,  the  cautious  scoundrel  quickly 
subsided  into  his  usual  guarded  reserve.  He 
e\idently  doubted  me,  and  it  was  impera- 
tively necessary  to  remove  those  doubts. 
This  was  at  last  effectually,  and,  I  am  vain 
enough  to  think,  cleverly  done.  One  even- 
ing a  rakish-looking  man,  who  ostentatiously 
and  repeatedly  declared  himself  to  be  Mr. 
Trelawney  of  Conduit  Street,  and  who  was 
evidently  three  parts  intoxicated,  sealed  him- 
self directly  in  front  of  us,  and  with  much 
braggart  impudence  boasted  of  his  money, 
at  the  same  time  displaying  a  pocket-book, 
which  seemed  pretty  full  of  Bank-of-England 
notes.  There  were  only  a  few  persons  pre- 
sent in  the  room  besides  us,  and  they  were 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Levasseur,  I 
saw,  noticed  with  considerable  interest  the 
look  of  greed  and  covetousness  which  I 
fixed  on  that  same  pocket-book.  At  length 
the  stranger  rose  to  depart.  I  also  hurried 
up  and  slipped  after  him,  and  was  quietly 
and  slyly  followed  by  Levasseur.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  a  dozen  paces  I  looked  fur- 
tively ,about,  but  not  behind:  robbed  Mr. 
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Trelawney  of  his  pocket-book,  which  he  had 
placed  in  one  of  the  tails  of  his  coat ;  crossed 
over  the  street,  and  walked  hurriedly  away, 
still,  I  could  hear,  followed  by  Levasseur.  I 
entered  another  public-house,  strode  into  an 
empty  back-room,  and  was  just  in  the  act  of 
examining  my  prize,  when  in  stepped  Levas- 
seur. He  looked  triumphant  as  Lucifer,  as 
he  clapped  mo  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in  a 
low  exulting  voice,  "  I  saw  that  pretty  trick, 
Williams,  and  can,  if  I  like,  transport  you  1" 
.  My  consternation  was  naturally  extreme, 
and  Levasseur  laughed  immensely  at  the 
terror  he  excited.  "  Soyez  tranquille,''  he 
said  at  last,  at  the  same  time  ringing  the 
bell :  **  I  shall  not  hurt  you."  He  oraered 
some  wine,  and  after  the  waiter  had  ful- 
filled the  order  and  left  the  room,  said, 
"Those  notes  of  Mr.  Trelawney's  will  of 
course  be  stopped  in  the  morning,  but  I 
think  I  once  heard  you  say  you  knew  of  a 
market  for  such  articles  ?" 

I  hesitated,  coyly  unwiUing  to  further 
commit  myself.  "Come,  come,"  resumed 
Levasseur  in  a  still  low  but  menacing  tone, 
"  no  nonsense.  I  have  you  now ;  you  are, 
in  fact,  entirely  in  my  power :  but  be  candid, 
and  you  are  safe.     Who  is  your  friend  ?" 

"  He  is  not  in  town  now,"  1  stammered. 

"Stuff — humbug!  I  have  myself  some 
notes  to  change.  There,  now  we  understand 
each  other.  What  does  he  give,  and  how 
does  he  dispose  of  them  ?" 

"  He  gives  about  a  third  generally,  and 

§ets  rid  of  them  abroad.  They  reach  the 
>ank  through  bona-fide  and  innocent  hold- 
ers, and  in  that  case  the  Bank  is  of  course 
bound  to  pay." 

"  Is  that  the  law  also  with  respect  to  bills 
of  exchange?'* 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is." 

"And  is  amount  of  any  consequence  to 
your  friend." 

"  None,  I  believe,  whatever." 

"Well  then  you  must  introduce  me  to 
him." 

"  No  that  I  can't,"  I  hurriedly  answered. 
"  He  won't  deal  with  strangers." 

"  You  muMtj  I  tell  you,  or  I  will  call  an 
officer."  Terrified  by  this  threat,  I  muttered 
that  his  name  was  Levi  Samuel.  ^ 

"  And  where  does  Levi  Samuel  live  ?" 

"  That,"  I  replied,  "  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I 
know  how  to  communicate  with  him." 

"  Finally  it  was  settled  by  Levasseur  that 
I  shound  dine  at  Oak  Oottaffe  the  next  day 
but  one,  and  that  I  should  arrange  with 
t  Samuel  to  meet  us  there  iomiediately  after- 
wards.  The  notes  and  bills  he  had  to  dispose 


of,  I  was  to  inform  Samuel,  amounted  to 
nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  I  was 
promised  £500  for  effecting  the  bargain. 

"Five  l.undred  pounds,  remember,  Wil- 
liams," said  Levasseur  as  we  parted ;  "  or,  if 
you  deceive  me,  transportation  I  You  can 
prove  nothing  regarding  me,  whereas  I  could 
settle  you  off-hand." 

The  superintendent  and  I  had  a  long  and 
rather  anxious  conference  the  next  day.  We 
agreed  that,  situate  as  Oak  Cottage  was,  in 
an  open  space,  away  from  any  other  build- 
ing, it  would  not  be  advisable  that  any  officer 
except  myself  and  the  pretended  Samuel 
should  approach  the  place.  We  also  agreed 
as  to  the  probability  of  such  clever  rogues 
having  so  placed  the  notes  and  bills  that 
they  could  be  consumed  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed on  the  slightest  alarm,  and  that  the 
open  arrest  of  Levasseur,  and  a  search  of 
Oak  Cottage,  would  in  all  likelihood  prove 
fruitless.  There  will  be  only  two  of  them," 
I  said  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  the  superinten- 
dent as  to  the  somewhat  dangerous  game  I 
was  risking  with  powerful  and  desperate 
men,  "even  should  Le  Breton  be  there ;  and 
surely  Jackson  and  I,  aided  by  the  surprise 
and  our  pistols,  will  be  too  many  for  tliem." 
Little  more  was  said,  the  superintendent 
wished  us  luck,  and  I  sought  out  and  in- 
structed Jackson. 

I  will  confess  that,  on  setting  out  the  next 
day  to  keep  my  appointment,  I  felt  consider- 
able anxiety.  Levasseur  might  have  dis- 
covered my  vocation,  and  set  this  trap  for 
my  destruction.  Yet  that  was  hardly  pos- 
sible. At  all  events,  whatever  the  danger, 
it  was  necessary  to  face  it;  and  having 
cleaned  and  loaded  my  pistols  with  unusual 
care,  and  bade  my  wife  a  more  than  usually 
earnest  farewell,  which,  by  the  way,  rather 
startled  her,  I  set  off,  determined,  as  we  used 
to  say  in  Yorkshire,  "  to  win  the  horse  or 
lose  the  saddle." 

I  arrived  in  good  time  at  Oak  Cottage, 
and  found  my  host  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits.  Dinner  was  ready,  he  said,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
for  the  two  fiiends  he  expected. 

Two  friends !"  I  exclaimed,  really  startled. 
''  You  told  me  last  evening  there  was  to  be 
only  one,  a  Monsieur  le  Breton." 

"True,"  rejoined  Levasseur  carelessly; 
"  but  I  had  forgotten  that  another  party  as 
much  interested  as  ourselves  would  like  to  be 
present,  and  invite  himself,  if  I  did  not.  But 
there  will  be  enough  for  us  all,  never  fear," 
he  added  with  a  coarse  laugh,  "especially 
as  Madame  Levasseur  does  not  dine  with  us. ' 
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At  this  moment  a  load  knock  was  heard. 
"  Here  they  are !"  exclaimed  Levasseur,  and 
hastened  out  to  meet  them.  I  peeped 
through  the  blind,  and  to  my  great  alarm 
saw  that  Le  Breton  was  accompanied  by  the 
clerk  Dubarle!  My  first  impulse  was  to 
seize  my  pistols  and  rush  out  of  the  house ; 
but  calmer  thoughts  soon  succeeded,  and 
the  improbability  that  a  plan  had  been  laid 
to  entrap  me  recurred  forcibly.  Still,  should 
the  clerk  recognise  me?  The  situation  was 
undoubtedly  a  critical  one ;  but  I  was  in  for 
it,  and  must  therefore  brave  the  matter  out 
in  the  best  way  I  could. 

Presently  a  conversation,  carried  on  in  a 
loud,  menacing  tone  in  the  next  room  be- 
tween Levassfur  and  the  new-comers,  ar- 
rested my  attention,  and  I  softly  approached 
the  door  to  listen.  Le  Breton,  I  soon  found, 
was  but  half  a  villian,  and  was  extremely 
anxious  that  the  property  should  not  be  dis- 
posed of  till  ai  least  another  effort  had  been 
made  at  negotiation.  The  others,  now  that 
a  market  for  the  notes  and  securities  had 
been  obtained,  were  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  immediately  leave  the 
country.  The  almost  agonized  entreaties  of 
Le  Breton  that  they  would  not  utterly  ruin 
the  house  he  had  betrayed,  were  treated 
with  scornful  contempt,  and  he  was  at  length 
silenced  by  their  brutal  menaces.  Le 
Breton,  I  further  learned,  was  a  cousin  of 
Madame  Levasseur,  whose  husband  had 
first  pillaged  him  at  play,  and  then  sug- 
gested the  crime  which  had  been  committed 
as  the  sole  means  of  concealing  the  defal- 
cations of  which  he,  Levasseur,  had  been 
the  occasion  and  promoter. 

After  a  brief  delay,  all  three  entered  the 
dining-room,  and  a  slight  but  significant 
start  which  the  clerk  Dubarle  gave,  as  Le- 
vasseur, with  mock  ceremony,  introduced 
me,  made  my  heart,  as  folk  say,  leap  into 
my  mouth.  His  half- formed  suspicions 
seemed,  however,  to  be  dissipated  for  the 
moment  by  the  humorous  account  LeVasseur 
gave  him  of  the  robbery  of  Mr.  Trelawney, 
and  we  sat  down  to  a  very  handsome  dinner. 

A  more  uncomfortable  one,  albeit,  I  never 
assisted  at.  The  furtive  looks  of  Dubarle, 
who  had  been  only  partially  reassured,  grew 
more  and  more  inquisitive  and  earnest.  For- 
tunately Levasseur  was  in  rollicking  spirits 
and  humor,  and  did  not  heed  the  unquiet 
glances  of  the  young  man ;  and  as  for  Le 
Breton,  he  took  little  notice  of  anybody. 
At  last  this  terrible  dinner  was  over,  and 
the  wine  was  pushed  briskly  round.  I 
drank  much  more  freely  than  usual,  partly 


with  a  view  to  calm  my  nerves,  and  parilj 
to  avoid  remark.  It  was  nearly  the  time  for 
the  Jew's  appearance,  when  Dubarle,  after 
a  scrutinizing  and  somewhat  imperious  look 
at  my  face,  said  abruptly,  '<  I  think.  Monsieur 
Williams,  I  have  seen  you  somewhere 
before  ?" 

"Very  likely,"  I  replied  with  as  much 
indifference  as  I  could  assume.  ''Many- 
persons  have  seen  me  before— some  of  them 
once  or  twice  too  often." 

"True!"  exclaimed  Levasseur  with  a 
shout.     "  Trelawney,  for  instance  1" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  monsieur  with  bis  wig 
off!"  said  the  clerk  with  increasing  insolence. 
"Nonsense,  Dubarle;  you  are  a  fool,"  ex- 
claimed Levasseur ;  "  and  I  will  not  have  my 
good  friend  Williams  insulted." 

Dubarle  did  not  persist,  but  it  was  plain 
enough  that  some  dim  remembrance  of  mj 
features  continued  to  haunt  and  perplex  him. 

At  length,  and  the  relief  was  unspeakable, 
a  knock  at  the  door  announced  Jackson — 
Levi  Samuel  I  mean.  We  all  jumped  up, 
and  ran  to  the  wmdow.  It  was  the  Jew 
sure  enough,  and  admirably  he  had  dressed 
and  now  looked  the  part.  Levasseur  went 
out,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  returned  intro- 
ducing him.  Jackson  could  not  suppress  a 
start  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  tall,  nu>as- 
tached  addition  to  the  expected  company ; 
and  although  he  turned  it  off  very  well,  it 
drove  the  Jewish  dialect  in  which  he  had 
been  practising  completely  out  of  his 
thoughts  and  speech,  as  he  said,  "You  bave 
more  company  than  my  friend  Williams  led 
me  to  expect?" 

'•  A  friend — one  friend  extra,  Mr.  Samuel,'  * 
said  Levasseur ;  "  that  is  all.  Come,  sit 
down,  and  let  me  help  you  to  a  glass  of 
wine.    You  are  an  English  Jew  I  perceive  ?" 

"  Yes." 

A  silence  of  a  minute  or  two  succeeded, 
and  then  Levasseur  said,  "  You  are  of 
course  prepared  for  business  ?" 

"Yes — that  is,  if  you  are  reasonable." 

"  Reasonable  !  the  most  reasonable  men 
in  the  world,"  rejoined  Levasseur  witb  a 
loud  laugh.  "  But  pray  where  is  the  gold 
you  mean  to  pay  us  with  ?" 

"If  we  agree,  I  will  fetch  it  in  half  an 
hour.  I  do  not  carry  bags  of  sovereigns 
about  with  me  into  all  companies,"  repbed 
Jackson  with  much  readiness. 

"  Well,  that's  right  enough  :  and  now,  bow 
much  discount  do  you  charge  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  vou  when  1  see  the  securities." 

Levasseur  rose  without  another  word,  and 
left  the  apartment.     He  was  gone  about  ten 
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minutes,  and  on  his  return,  deliberately 
counted  out  the  stolen  Bank-of-£nglana 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange.  Jackson  got 
up  from  his  chair,  peered  close  to  them,  and 
began  noting  down  the  amounts  in  his  pocket- 
book.  I  also  rose,  and  pretended  to  be. look- 
ing at  a  picture  by  the  fire-place.  The  mo- 
ment was  a  nervous  one,  as  the  signal  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  could  not  now  be 
changed  or  deferred.  The  clerk  Dubarle 
also  hastily  rose,  and  eyed  Jackson  with  flam- 
ing but  indecisive  looks.  The  examination  of 
the  securities  was  at  length  terminated,  and 
Jackson  be^an  counting  the  Bank-of-£ngland 
notes  aloud  —  "  One — two — three — four — 
FIVE  !"  As  the  signal  word  passed  his  lips, 
he  threw  himself  upon  Le  Breton,  who  sat 
next  to  him  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
passed  one  of  my  feet  between  Dubarle's, 
and  with  a  dextrous  twist  hurled  him  vio- 
lently on  the  floor ;  another  instant  and  my 
grasp  was  on  the  throat  of  Levasseur,  and 
my  pistol  at  his  ear.  "Hurra!"  we  both 
shouted  with  eager  excitement ;  and  before 
either  of  the  villains  could  recover  from  his 
surpnse,  or  indeed  perfectly  comprehend 
what  had  happened,  Levasseur  and  Le  Bre- 
ton were  handcuffed,  and  resistance  was  out 
of  the  question.  Young  Dubarle  was  next 
easily  secured. 

Levasseur,  the  instant  he  recovered  the 
use  of  his  faculties,  which  the  completeness 
and  suddenness  of  the  surprise  and  attack 
had  paralyzed,  yelled  like  a  madman  with  j 
rage  and  anger,  and  but  for  us,  would,  I 


verily  believe,  have  dashed  his  brains  out 
against  the  walls  of  the  room.  The  other 
two  were  calmer ;  and  having  at  last  tho- 
roughly pinioned  and  secured  them,  and 
carefully  gathered  up  the  recovered  plunder, 
we  left  Oak  Cottage  in  triumph,  letting  our- 
selves out,  for  the  woman-servant  had  gone 
off,  doubtless  to  acquaint  her  mistress  with 
the  disastrous  turn  affairs  had  taken.  No 
inquiry  was  made  after  either  of  them. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  prisoners  were  se- 
curely locked  up,  and  I  hurried  to  acquaint 
M.  Bellebon  with  the  fortunate  issue  of  our 
enterprise.  His  exultation,  it  will  be  readily 
believed,  was  unbounded  ;  and  I  left  him 
busy  with  letters  to  the  firm,  and  doubtless 
one  to  **  cette  cht^re  et  aimable  Louise,"  an- 
nouncing the  joyful  news. 

The  prisoners,  after  a  .brief  trial,  which 
many  readers  of  this  narrative  may  perhaps 
remember,  were  convicted  of  felonious  con- 
spiracy, and  were  all  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
transportation.  Le  Breton's  sentence,  the 
judge  told  him,  would  have  been  for  life, 
but  for  the  contrition  he  had  exhibited 
shortly  before  his  apprehension. 

As  Levasseur  passed  me  on  leaving  the 
dock,  he  exclaimed  in  French,  and  in  a  des- 
perately savage  tone,  "  I  will  repay  you  for 
this  when  I  return,  and  that  infernal  Trelaw- 
ney  too."  I  am  too  much  accustomed  to 
threats  of  this  kind  to  be  in  any  way  moved 
by  them,  and  I  therefore  contented  myself 
by  smiling,  and  a  civil  "  Au  revoir^ — allons !" 


Sale  of  Guizot's  Library. — M.  Guizot  has 
been  compelled  to  sell  at  auction  a  portion 
of  his  valuable  and  extensive  library,  and  a 
London  paper  describes  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  books,  and  states  the  prices  for 
which  they  were  sold.  "Comte  Aguste 
de  Bastard,  Peintures  et  Omemens  des  man- 
uscrits  Frangais  depuisle  huitieme  si^cle 
jusqu'  k  la  fin  du  seizieme,"  20  parts,  all  at 
present  published,  in  five  portfolios,  Paris, 
1835.  This  splendid  work  was  described  as 
the  most  sumptuous,  unique,  and  costly  book 
that  has  ever  been  produced.  Each  part 
contains  eight  plates,  copied  from  the  most 
superb  examples  known  to  exist;  they  are  co- 
lored and  finished  with  gold  and  silver  equal 
to  the  exquisite  original ;  the  whole  series 
extends  to  160  engravings  in  20  Hvraisona, 
each  of  which  was  sold  to  subscribers  only 


at  l,800f.,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  36,000f., 
or  in  our  money  to  1,500/.  No  perfect  copy 
of  this  production  has  been  offered  for  sale 
in  this  country  prior  to  the  present  time ;  it 
was  sold  for  200^.  "  Voyage  de  la  Corvette 
I'Astrolabe  pendant  les  Annies,  1826, 1827, 
1828,  1820,  sous  le  Commandement  de  Capi- 
tame  d'Urville,  containing  copious  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  objects  in  science  and  history 
met  with  on  the  voyage,  the  whole  beinsr 
illustrated  by  splendid  engravings,  30/.; 
"  Voyage  Pittorcsque  et  Roman tique  en  Bre- 
tagne,"  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  ex- 
tensive works  ever  published  on  the  scenery 
and  antiquities  of  any  part  of  the  world  ;  the 
illustrations  to  this  were  executed  in  the 
most  superb  style  of  lithography  ;  the  stones 
were  broken  as  soon  as  the  plates  were 
printed ;  26/.  5f . 
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ROBERT   OWEN   AND   SOCIALISM   IN   BRITAIN. 


Attractive  projects  of  social  reform  natu- 
rally have  a  distinct  kind  of  influence  on  the 
several  races  of  men,  just  as  stimulants 
variously  affect  different  constitutions.  The 
fiery  Frank  receives  the  golden  image  with 
fierce  joy — lie  sets  it  up  on  high,  calls  on  all 
mankind  to  worship  it,  and  is  ready  to  tram- 
ple down  all  who  disobey.  The  German, 
whose  musing  philosophy  teaches  him  to  be 
astonished  at  nothing,  receives  it  with  solemn 
courtesy,  examines  it  earnestly,  by  the  aid 
of  his  peculiar  lights,  and  sees  in  it  curious 
forms  and  minute  characteristics,  which 
please  and  amuse  him.  The  Anglo-Saxon, 
m  the  general  case,  takes  the  measure  of  it 
instantaneously,  with  his  trained  practical 
mind,  and  flings  it  back  at  its  inventor  with  a 
short  and  scornful  laugh.  Nor  does  he  gene- 
rally, though  habitually  a  grumbler,  regret 
his  mpid  judgment.  He  abuses  sinecure 
offices  and  the  game-laws — he  revolts  against 
church-rates.  He  is  eloquent  about  the 
abuses  of  the  law  when  he  has  lost  his  case 
and  is  paying  his  attorney's  bill.  He  grumbles 
about  poor-rates  and  local  taxes.  But  much 
as  he  dislikes  all  these  things,  he  hates  a  pre- 
tender and  a  charlaton  with  a  more  cordial 
and  emphatic  hatred.  He  remembers  that 
some  able  men  have  endeavored  to  reform 
the  law,  but  have  found  it  difficult.  He  sees 
in  Anti-Corn-Law  Leagues,  in  Finance  Re- 
form Associations,  and  in  a  Parliamentary  Op- 
position, machinery  capable  of  somewhat 
mitigating  the  evils  under  which  he  com- 
plains. He  is  ready  to  admit,  that,  on  tLe 
whole,  if  things  be  bad  they  might  be  worse. 
And  when  a  man  who  has  been  working  in 
the  closet,  and  has  combated  with  no  diffi- 
culties but  those  suggested  by  himself,  comes 
to  him  with  a  project  for  upsetting  all  that 
human  skill  and  labor  have  done  for  society 
during  centuries,  and  substituting  a  perfect 
machine  of  the  destroyer's  own  mvention  in 
its  stead,  he  receives  the  proposal  as  he  would 
an  offer  to  strike  him  to  the  heart,  or  sever 
the  spinal  cord,  on  the  assurance  that  the 
operator  had  found  a  more  ingenious  and 
effective  method  of  reanimating  his  clay,  than 


that  vulgar  vitality — liable  to  disease  and  to 
decay — with  which  the  common  herd  of  men 
are  endowed. 

But  those  Terj  characteristics  that  make 
our  people  less  susceptible  than  others  to 
projects  and  vain  theories,  impart  to  the  few 
who  do  adopt  them  an  obstinacy  and  fixity  of 
purpose  that  sometimes  render  formidable 
what  the  community  at  large  treat  with  un- 
mitigated contempt.  Honest  conviction  on 
the  part  of  sdme,  in  others  a  spirit  of  singa- 
larity,  or  a  heroic  championship  of  a  despSed 
cause,  will  bring  converts  among  us  to  any 
opinions  ably  and  zealously  promulgated ; 
and  the  converts  so  gained  are  valuable  to 
their  cause ;  for  steadiness,  pertinacity,  and 
the  pride  of  consistency  distinguish  us  above 
all  other  people  who  form  opinions  for  them- 
selves. So  it  occurs,  that  when  in  France  a 
new  revolutionary  wave  has  swept  away  the 
the  last  vestiges  of  a  cherished  idol,  when  the 
German,  analyzing  the  great  strata  of  society 
with  a  microscope,  has  found  scratches  and 
crystallizations,  and  forgotten  the  large  oat- 
lines  he  has'  been  called  on  to  inspect ;  in 
British  society  the  evil  once  inserted  still  re- 
mains, though  but  in  a  topical  form.  It 
assumes  the  Jispect  of  a  hard,  obstinate,  in- 
dolent sore — neither  cautery  nor  the  knife 
will  eradicate  it ;  all  strong  remedies  chafe 
and  inflame  it;  nothing  remains  but  to 
strengthen  the  patient,  and  raise  the  general 
tone  of  his  health,  so  that  its  virulence  may 
gradually  decay. 

Arising  from  some  such  cause  as  this,  there 
is  a  certain  dull,  muddy  homeliness  about 
British  Socialism.  It  wants  altogether  the 
daring  lustre  that  has  surrounded,  not  only 
the  sayings  but  the  deeds  of  the  Frencn 
school,  and  it  has  but  little  of  the  earnest 
dreaminess  of  the  German.  Such  an  episode 
in  history  as  the  national  workshops  and  the 
Commission  of  the  Luxembourg  will  supply 
the  world  with  a  lasting  historical  wonder. 
It  will  be  more  like  an  Arabian  tale  than  a 
passage  in  positive  history ;  and  even  suoh 
incidents  as  the  sudden  eminence  of  Masar 
niello,  or  Jack  Cade,  will  look  small  and 
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parochial  when  measured  with  the  meteoric 
transit  of  Louis  Blanc.  He  has  been  the 
Phaeton  of  the  nineteenth  century : — 

"  Leve  pondus  erat ;  nee  qaod  cognoscere 

possent 
Solis  equi ;  solitaque  jugum  gravitate  carebat. 
■  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis.** 

Indeed,  though  it  be  an  important,  and,  as 
we  may  be  able  to  show,  a  curious  subject  of 
inquiry,  we  have  no  great  names  or  brilliant 
deeds  to  connect  with  Socialism,  or  its  con- 
nate systems,  in  this  country.  Robert  Owen  s 
name  stands  alone  on  an  eminence,  quite  un- 
approachable, such  as  it  is.  He  has  been 
king,  priest,  and  prophet,  within  his  own 
world  of  opinion.  One  has  a  formidable  idea 
of  heads  of  sects  when  they  present  them- 
selves on  paper.  We  would  not  like  to  de- 
clare how  awe-inspiring  might  be  the  presence 
of  Swedenborg  or  Joe  Smith,  of  Mesmer, 
Paracelsus,  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  or  Louis  Blanc. 
But  surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  leas 
likely  to  inspire  awe,  or  even  vulgar  wonder, 
than  the  presence  and  conversation  of  this 
man — perhaps  the  only  conspicuous  man  in 
the  British  empire,  who  has,  m  his  own  walk, 
no  rival.  It  is  curious,  indeed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  results  of  an  inquiry  into 
whatever  we  have  in  this  country  of  the  na- 
ture of  Socialism,  that  for  its  position  among 
the  eminent  and  conspicuous  things  of  the 
community,  it  should  have  developed  so  little 
talent — so  little  that  is  worth  reading — so 
little  that  one,  with  the  best  intentions  to- 
wards acquiring  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  written  developments  of  the  sect,  can 
read.  We  suppose  the  general  unpopularity 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  is  the  cause  of 
this.  Genius  courts  the  sunshine,  and  though 
it  may  also  "  love  the  high  imbowed  roof," 
and  tne  dim  religious  light,  it  does  not  love 
parallelograms  and  spade  husbandry,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  told  by  political  economy 
that  they  are  misapplied.  Hence  the  want  of 
any  received  Owenist  literature.  Who,  for  in-  * 
stance,  has  heard  of  John  Finch,  Charles 
Southwell,  Jacob  Holyoake,  and  William 
Spier  ?  Who  has  heard  of  Goodwyn  Barm- 
by  ?  The  name  is  peculiar  enough  to  escape 
being  passed  unnoticed  among  Smiths  and 
Browns,  and  it  is  the  name  of  a  man  of  real 
genius ;  but  unless  we  had  hunted  him  out 
specially,  through  the  obscure  Communistic 
regions  which  it  is  his  nature  to  haunt,  death 
might  have  overtaken  us  ere  we  had  identi- 
fied the  curious  eflfusions  of  his  genius  with 
the  name  of  their  author.  Reading  an  article 
on  Communism,  in  a  Continoation  of  the 


German  Conversations  Lexicon,  after  the 
name  of  Owen  as  a  Socialist  came  that  of 
Combe.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  the  German  had  confounded  two  systems 
with  each  other ;  but  he  had  only  committed 
the  common  error  of  confounding  a  known 
individual  with  another  bearing  his  name. 
Abram  Combe  was  an  important  member  of 
the  official  staff  among  Owen's  followers.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  NeW-View  establishment 
at  Orbiston,  as  little  remembered,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  as  little  known  as  himself. 

Ihus,  in  search  of  the  eminence  and  litera- 
ture of  the  sect,  in  so  far  as  known  names 
are  concerned,  we  are  driven  to  one  man — 
even  Robert  Owen  himself.  We  can  neither 
stop  short  nor  go  farther ;  we  cannot  turn  to 
the  right  or  the  left ;  the  rest  is  all  blank. 
And  if  we  ask  the  generation  who  have  been 
born  after  the  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  what  they  know  of  Robert  Owen, 
they  will  be  apt  to  speak  of  him  as  of  some 
mayni  nominis  umbra  ;  apart  from  his  imme- 
diate followers,  none  of  them  have  read  what 
he  has  written.  Nor  have  even  the  older 
generation  read  them  in  later  times.  Those 
who  may  have  known  them  of  old  remember 
unpleasantly  how  they  had  listened  to  his 
bland  proposals,  ignorant  of  their  real  aim ; 
and  when  ther  discovered  it — when  they  saw 
"  Harmony  Hall"  through  the  trees — how 
they  found  their  way,  with  breathless  haste, 
back  to  the  beaten  highway,  content  rather 
to  admit  that  they  had  been  accidentally 
trespassing,  than  to  confess  that  they  had 
been  really  directing  their  steps  to  the  par- 
allelogram. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
tone  to  adopt  towards  so  great  a  man.  The 
little  knot  of  followers  will  doubtless  say  so  ; 
some  who  have  heard  of  his  name,  and  per- 
haps know  scarcely  enough  of  him  to  sepa- 
rate  him  from  the  "  Owen  swift  and  Owen 
strong"  of  Gray,  may  join  them.  But  who 
that  has  encountered  the  monotonous  weari- 
ness of  this  man's  enunciations  of  the  general 
principles  of  his  policy,  the  perpetual  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  form  of  words  recurring 
somewhere  or  other  about  once  a  week  for 
the  past  forty  years, — can  help  a  little  con- 
versational relaxation  before  he  closes  with  so 
unvarying  a  theme  ?  When  the  reader  of  it 
is  in  bad  humor,  it  is  like  ceaseless  rain  pat- 
tering on  the  roof  and  windows  ;  when  he  is 
in  good. humor,  it  is 

*'  A  noise  like  to  a  hidden  brook, 
In  the  leafy  month  of  Jane, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 
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It  is  surely  not  required  of  any  one  i^ho 
forms  an  estimate  oC  Robert  Owen*s  sys- 
tem, that  all  he  has  written  must  have  been 
read  and  must  be  remembered.  It  would  be 
as  fair,  in  estimating  the  capabilities  of  a 
practical  lawyer,  to  demand  a  remembrance 
of  the  contents  of  all  the  deeds  he  had  draft- 
ed throuj^hout  a  very  long  professional  ca- 
reer. We  question  the  power  of  human  pa- 
tience to  accomplish  the  task.  Owen  seems 
to  have  even  tired  some  of  his  own  nearest  and 
devoted  friends  by  bis  monotonous  reitera- 
tion— a  difficult  thing  for  a  social  prophet  to 
accomplish,  and  one  that  evinces  power  of 
humdrum  almost  superhuman.  Any  speci- 
men will  do  for  a  type  of  the  whole  continu- 
ous stream,  of  which  any  one  passage  is  as 
like  the  rest  as  one  buketful  of  water  from  a 
bum  is  like  every  other.  Things  that  are 
common  enough  in  one  time  or  place  are 
curious  in  others :  and  though  the  sect  have 
been  so  liberally  treated  to  their  master's  elo- 
quence, it  is  as  unknown  to  the  ordinary  pub- 
lic who  read  magazines  and  reviews  as  the 
works  of  Occam,  Erigena,  or  Balbus.  Our 
readers  will  not,  therefore,  think  it  a  super- 
fluous task  to  peruse  a  few  sentences  by 
Owen,  extracted  from  his  organ,  **  The  New 
Moral  World."  We  select  a  "  Memorial  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons,'*  dated  *'  Harmony 
Hall,  Hants,  dlstMay,  1844,"  which  begins 
thus  : — 


"  Your  memorialiBt  has  devoted  some  years — 
more  than  half  a  century — to  invei>ti^te  and  as- 
certain what  society  is,  how  it  has  become  what 
it  is,  how  the  evils  which  it  has  suffered  may  be 
removed,  their  recurrence  prevented,  and  a  very 
superior  state  of  human  existence  be  established. 

*^  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  discover  that  so- 
ciety from  the  beginning  commenced  in  ignomnce, 
was  based  on  ima^nary  notions,  opposed  to  facts 
and  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  nature. 

"  That  the  entire  superstructure  of  society  has 
been  raised,  step  by  step,  from  its  base  upon 
these  fundamental  errors,  and  thus  has  been 
brought  into  universal  practice  a  system,  falt>e, 
complicated,  and  contradictory — a  system  irra- 
tional, and  destructive  of  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race. 

^  This  irrational  system  itself  is  the  first 
obstacle  *o  be  removed,  before  such  changes  in 
principle  and  practice  can  be  accomplish^  as 
will  insure  a  steady  progress  towards  a  very  ad- 
vanced state  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  exist- 
ence. 

"  This  obstacle  may  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  whole  history  of  man,  be  removed  by  an  easy, 
gradual,  and  most  beneficial  reorganization  of  so- 
ciety in  principle  and  practice — a  reorganization 
that,  when  adopted,  will  insure  far  greater  ad- 
vantages to  aU,  of  every  rank  and  class,  tlian  any 
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individual  has  experienced,  or  than  any  one  can 
experience,  so  long  as  this  old  irrational  system 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue.*'    And  so  forth. 

It  is  always  the  fate  of  writers  of  this  kind, 
that  they  have  to  complain  of  being  misun- 
derstooa  and  misinterpreted.  If  one  of  the 
uninitiated  attempts  to  give  an  abridgement 
or  a  sketch  of  the  system,  he  is  sure  to  omit 
some  minute  element,  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye  of  un rationalized  man,  but  essen- 
tial to  the  working  out  of  the  system,  as  the 
balance-spring  to  the  movements  of  the 
watch.  If  one  attempts  to  let  the  doctrine 
declare  itself  in  quotations,  he  is  sure  to  take 
them  from  the  wrong  place,  and  to  represent 
them  in  false  juxtaposition.  We  shall  be 
content  to  anticipate  these  charffes,  since  we 
do  not  profess  to  give  the  reader  even  the 
moht  meagre  outline  of  Owen's  system.  Our 
task  is  to  describe  and  narrate,  neither  to  pro- 
pagate nor  refute  doctrines  and  assertions. 
Nor,  if  we  desired  to  set  up  a  figure  of  Owen- 
ism,  that  we  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knocking  it  down,  could  we  accomplish  the 
task  to  our  satisfaction.  We  read  on  and  on 
and  on,  and  we  have  indistinct  glimmerings, 
such  as  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  may 
afford  ;  but  we  never  have  been  capable  to 
take  away  that  kind  of  articulate  impression 
of  the  system  which  would  enable  us  to 
say — "  Behold,  there  is  the  system  of  Robert 
Owen."  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be, 
that  his  discourse  always  resolves  itself  into 
two  extremes,  without  the  proper  means  neces- 
sary to  connect  them  intellectually  together. 
The  one  is  the  extreme  of  abstractness, 
the  other  is  the  extreme  of  concreteness. 
After  imbibing  a  few  pages  of  such  vague 
generalities  as  we  have  quoted,  while  the 
mind's  eye  is  struggling  through  the  intel- 
lectual haze,  suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  road, 
the  whole  is  instantaneously  altered  as  by 
the  rising  of  a  curtain,  and  you  feel  yourself 
driven  through  a  long,  hard  series  of  minute 
practical  details,  balance-sheets  of  profit  and 
loss,  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  manure 
requisite  for  a  given  return  by  turnip  hus- 
bandry, the  adaptability  of  a  new  sowing- 
machine  to  drills,  the  steam-power  necessary 
to  drive  so  many  spindles,  the  cheapest 
means  of  cooking  a  dinner  for  two  hundred 
people,  and  the  average  market  value  of  a 
fustian-jacket  that  has  been  worn  for  three 
months.  The  mind,  a  little  perplexed  by 
the  generalities,  is  glad  to  find  something 
substantial  that  it  can  grasp,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  calculations  are  ac- 
I  curate,  and  the  arrangements  practicable  and 
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aagacions.  The  queadon,  then,  cornea  to  be, 
how  are  these  calcnlatioas  and  these  ecoDO- 
micat  plans  and  instnictionB  to  be  of  any  use 
to  the  world  by  being  applied  to  aay  practi- 
cal end  ?  Here  we  an:  btiought  at  once  to 
the  testing  question  between  those  who  have 
faith  in  Owen  and  those  who  have  not.  He 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  hia  general  princi- 
ple once  applied,  man  is  instantly  metamor- 
phosed from  an  imperfect  into  a  perfect 
being ;  that  in  all  onr  calculaUons  as  to  his 
fate  and  prospects  we  must  treat  him  as 
such,  and  in  arranging  for  the  future,  deal 
with  his  changed  state  as  so  much  additional 
capital.  He  is  north  Bo*many  thousands  of 
pounds  just  now ;  when  Owenism  is  adopted, 
he  is  worth  somewhat  more  than  double  the 
amount,  and  all  calculations  regarding  him 
must  proceed  on  that  datum.  At  present 
he  ia  uisBipated,  idle,  extravagant.  He  wil- 
fully hurts  his  constitution,  he  idles  away 
valuable  time,  he  makes  false  speoulationa 
and  ruins  himself  and  others,  he  occupies 
himself  in  controversy,  in  novel- reading,  in 
vain  or  even  wicked  amusements.  He  dresses 
himself  absurdly  and  irrationally,  occasion- 
ally talks  nonsense,  does  foolish  things,  and 
iadnces  or  compels  other  people  to  do  foolish 
thin^.  When  he  shall  hsve  become  "  ra- 
tional," by  swallowing  a  dose  of  Owen,  this 
will  bo  all  at  an  end.  No  huimrn  being  will 
be  idle  for  a  moment  that  he  can  give  to 
working  without  injury  to  his  constitution. 
Ko  one  will  waste  his  labor,  but  every  one 
will  devote  it  to  the  most  profitable  end,  in 
so  far  that  if  a  farthing  of  additionnl  proGi 
can  be  realized  by  his  adopting  some  occu- 
pation which  in  his  old  benighted  state  he 
hated  and  would  not  have  adopted  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  yet  he  will  immediately 
set  about  it  without  a  murmur.  Nu  one  will 
ever  drink  two  glasses  of  wine  when  a  glass 
and  Chree-fourtha  ia  the  quantity  iidapled  to 
hia  constitution.  No  one  will  sleep  eighi 
houra  and  a  half  when  eight  hours  are  auffi- 
cient.  No  one  will  keep  pork  till  It  becomes 
maggotty,  and  no  ud conscientious  kitchen- 
mai<r  will  take  too  thick  a  skin  oif  potatoeu 
and  waste  their  substance  ;  sows  will  always 
farrow  a  given  quantity  of  piglings ;  there 
will  be  no  potato  disease  ;  and  the  yield  of 
turnips  per  acre  will  be  precisely  what  ia 
wanted. 

AH  these  things  being  granted,  Ihe  rest  is 
plaia  sailing.  You  can  lell  what  mankind 
are  to  be  worth  by  the  rule  of  three.  You 
can  estimate  your  man-power  just  as  you 
can  your  steam-power.  Owen's  most  bril- 
liant and  effective  appKcation  was  in  (he  case 


if  Ireland.  It  was  a  well -selected  instance 
of  waste  of  power,  and  certainly  the  balance 
presented  by  a  full  restorative  was,  as  any 
might  anticipate,  something  very  large 
jmineotly  satisfactory.  A  quotation  from 
his  "plan  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland," 
vhen  compared  with  the  passage  we  have 
ilready  cited,  will  enable  the  reader  pracli- 
:atly  to  feel  what  we  have  attempted  to  de-  > 
scribe.  Mr.  Owen  suddenly  leaps  from  the 
purely  abstract  and  general  to  the  most  mi- 
autely  concrete.  He  begins  as  usual  with 
some  such  introductory  announcement  as 
the  follontng: — "  I  will  now  disclose  to  you 
a  secret,  which,  till  now,  has  been  hidden 
from  mankind.  Jt  is,  that  the  fundamental 
notion  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  society 
lias  been  raised,  is  an  error — a  lament;  ble 
error — one  which  pervades  all  the  proceed- 
ings  of  men.  And  white  that  notion  shall 
be  taught  to  the  rising  generations,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  produce  results  in  any  de- 
gree more  beneficial  than  those  which  have 
Been  realized  in  past  limes,  and  which  are 
now  experienced  around  us.  And,  what 
may  at  first  seem  the  more  extraordinary,  it 
is  not  the  interest  of  man,  woman,  gr  child, 
in  this  or  any  other  countr)',  whatever  may 
be  their  rank,  station,  coadiiion,  or  fortune, 
that  that  notion  should  be  longer  permitted 
to  irraiionalize  the  human  mind  and  con- 
duct." While  the  reader's  mind  is  striving 
to  realize  this  solemn  announcement,  and  is 
in  some  measure  yielding  to  the  InQuence  of 
its  hazy  vagueness,  it  is  immediately  raised 
to  life  by  being  plunged  into  the  following 
statements,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  mys- 
tery or  vagueness. 

"  Calculation  Jir*l,  showinK  the  rcBolt  from  the 
indusiry  or  1000  people  employed  partly  in  the 
cultivation  and  disposnl  of  tbe  produce  of  1000 
acrop,  and  partly  in  manufuclureB, 

"  Suppose  an  association  of  1000  people,  of  tbe 
iiRual  Bg:es  in  society,  to  rent  or  purchase  a  fann 
(>ri000  Irish  acres  of  a  medium  quality  of  soil,  to 


(be  number  of  laborers  neceasary  for  (lie  cultiva- 
tion i>r  tlie  land,  tbe  probable  produce,  and  the 
Burpluj  tliHt  will  remain,  alter  the  whole  popula* 
tion  are  provided  Willi  food,  clothes,  instruction, 
and  superior  dumeslic  education : 
300  Bcreii  green  crop,  say  80  acres  potatoea  or 
carrots,  and  120  acrea  while,  yellow,  or 
Swcdiiih  turnips. 
aoo  ditto  fallow  crop,  viz.,  150  acrea  flax,  and 

6U  wheat. 
200  ditto  clover,  rape,  vetcliea,  &c. 
200  ditto   white  crop,  vis.,  78  acres  of  wheat, 
laa  acrea  oats. 
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160  acres  pasta  re,  a  part  to  be  laid  down,  and 
as  much  taken  up  occasionally. 

30  ditto  Orchard,  producing  fruits,  roots,  and 
culinary  vegetables,  cabbage  for  dairy, 
cows,  &c. 

20  ditto  site  of  buildings,  exercise  grounds,  &c. 


1000  acres." 

And  all  this  is  but  initiatory — the  calcula- 
tions expand  into  tables  like  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  evolving  such  conclusions 
as  the  quantity  of  certain  produce  that 
"  would  teed  100  cows  or  bullocks,  produc- 
ing 601,200  English  pints  of  milk,  or  26,800 
lbs.  of  butter,  or  74,438  lbs.  of  cheese, 
17,020  lbs.  of  beef,  and  the  hides  of  20 
bullocks  which  would  be  slaughtered  yearly." 
The  statements  and  calculations  are  alto- 
gether of  that  formidable  kind  which  general 
readers  are  glad  to  take  for  granted^  We 
have  no  doubt  that  they  are  quite  correct, 
and  their  framcr*s  good  faith  is  attested  by  a 
subscription  list,  headed  thus :  **  Robert 
Owen,  Esq.,  £1000."  He  would  have  let  it 
go  as  his  other  thousands  have  gone,  hopeful 
and  uncomplaining,  had  there  been  a  suffici- 
ency of  money  from  other  quarters,  but  those 
who  came  forward  were  sjived  by  what  pre- 
vents many  a  pecuniary  shipwreck — want  of 
sufficient  strength  to  launch  the  vessel.  The 
whole  project  was  involved  in  the  old  and 
simple  difficulty  of  the  premier  pas  qui  cotute 
of  Madame  du  Dcffaud.  The  turnips,  the 
milk,  the  cheese,  beef,  and  skins  were  all  in- 
disputable conclusions,  if  we  had  the  great 
datum  of  Ireland  rationalized.  It  is  not 
meant,  of  course,  that  the  sort  of  serai-ration- 
ality, scarcely  a  step  above  barbarism,  of 
England  and  Scotland,  should  be  communi- 
cated to  that  country.  Such  a  project  would 
scarcely  be  worth  accomplishing,  when  we 
find  that  for  ourselves  there  are  such  pros- 
pects as  the  following,  proclaimed  as  the 
conclusion  of  ''  a  general  constitution  of 
government,  and  universal  code  of  laws,  de- 
rived from  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
human  nature." 

"  Under  the  existing  religious,  polilic:il,  com- 
mercial, and  domeiitic  relations  of  Great  Britain, 
260  individuals  ciinnot  be  supported  in  comfort 
on  a  square  mile  of  land ;  while  under  the  pro- 
posed system,  with  much  less  labor  and  capital 
than  are  now  employed,  600  may  be  immediately 
supported  in  abundance ;  and  a  few  years  after 
the  new  arrangements  shall  hive  been  matured, 
1000,  1600,  and  probably  without  any  additional 
discoveries,  2000  individuals  may  be  supported 
upon  every  sf]uare  mile  of  an  average  quality  of 
soil.    Such  is  the  difference  between  a  rational 


system,  formed  in  accordanee  with  nature,  ■and  a 
system  founded  in  opposition  to  it." 

Having  referred  to  a  document  which  in 
its  title  contains  the  words  **  Constitution  '* 
and   "  Code  of  laws,"  it  may  natarallj  be 
supposed  by  the  pretty  large  portion  of  the 
public  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  lite- 
rature of  Owen,  that  he  must  have  annonne* 
ed  some  drafts  of  substantive  laws  intended 
for  the  government  of  his  new  republic. 
Certainly  there  do  sometimes  occur  sentences 
in  the  more  abstract  part  of  his  writings, 
which  are  expressed  in  the  imperative  mode 
of  the  legislator ;  but  they  occur  at  long  in- 
tervals, like  milestones  on  a  road,  and  they 
evidently  do  not  come  from  the  heart,  ior 
Robert  Owen  is  too  good-natured,  polite,  and 
hopeful  a  man,  to  be  very  imperative.     In- 
deed, if  we  could  produce  him  before  the 
reader,  and  question  him  on  this  matter,  we 
are  sure  that  we  could  extract  from  him  an 
admission,  that  when  once  his  system  is  in 
full  operation  the  restraint  of  laws  will  be* 
come  unnecess^iry ;  when  men  speak  nothing 
but  truth  and  do  nothing  but  duty,  surely 
acts  of  Parliament,  imposing  a  penalty  of  £5 
recoverable  before  two  justices,  will  be  quite 
U2>eles8,  and  the  science  supported  by  the 
rascal itv  and  contentiousness  of  mankind  will 
be  superseded.     Still,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  there  do  occur  here   and  there, 
dotting  Owen's  writings,  certain  pithy  sen- 
tences, intended  to  be  the  laws  which  are  to 
make  man  rational,  and  guide  his  rationality 
when  be  has  achieved  it.     It  will  not  be  un- 
fair to  select  some  specimens  of  social  legis- 
lation from  the  latest  writings  of  the  social 
patriarch,  in  a  series  of  expositions  which,  we 
believe,  he  is  still  giving  forth  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  choose  to  listen  to  them.     We 
turn  to  a  periodical  called  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age,"  of  the  existence  of  which  it  is  very 
improbable  that  one  out  of  ten  among  our 
readers  has  ever  heard.     During  the  storm 
in  which  foreign  Socialism  was  shaking,  nay, 
shattering  the  thrones  of  Europe  and  her 
most  deeply  founded  institutions,  here  was 
British  Socialism  whispering  its  existence  in 
u  periodical  so    little   noticed  that  it  was 
dying  of  inanition,  when  Louis  Blanc,  the  re- 
presentative of  its  principles,  was  reigning  in 
Paris.     In  this  quiet  sequestered  comer  of 
the  British  press,  undismayed  by  the  battle 
of  Paris  as  the  tragic  end  of  foreign  Social 
ism,  or  by  the  falling  off  of  subscribers  which 
notified  its  euthanasia  at  home,  Robert  Owen, 
serene  and  hopeful  as  ever,  printed — ^we  can 
hardly  say  published — part  of  a  series  of 
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papers,  which  he  called  "  The  raUonal  mode 
of  permanently  and  peaceably  adjusting  the 
present  disordered  state  of  Europe."  This 
consists  of  a  series  of  short  laws,  in  proposi- 
tions, standing  up  here  and  there  from  a 
gp^at  flat  waste  of  comment,  of  the  kind  of 
which  our  first  quotation  from  his  writings 
is  an  example.  The  first  law  is  in  these 
terms — 

**  Every  one  sliall  be  equally  provided  through 
life  with  the  best  of  everything  for  human  nature, 
bv  public  arrangements,  which  arrangements 
shall  give  the  best  known  direction  to  the  indus- 
try and  talents  of  every  individual." 

One  would  think  that  such  a  law  required 
nothing  to  be  said  in  its  commendation,  and 
that  the  best  accompaniment  to  it  would  be 
some  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  its  beneficent  enactment.  But  this  is 
not  the  method  in  which  Robert  Owen  has 
been  accustomed  to  treat  the  offspring  of  his 
genius.  A  comment  follows  the  enactment. 
It  stands  for  the  speech  of  an  honorable 
member  bringing  in  a  bill,  and,  like  many  an 
exposition  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  an  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  but 
a  hearty  exultation  in  their  being  completely 
overcome,  and  that  by  the  mere  adoption  of 
such  a  law  as  the  one  we'  have  printed.  In- 
deed, like  all  other  grand  things,  the  simpli- 
city of  Owenism  is  as  wonderful  as  its  effec- 
tiveness. When  the  "  rational  system  "  is 
once  established,  it  will  not  only,  by  virtue 
of  this  law,  give  every  human  being  "  the 
best  of  everything,"  but  it  will  have  brought 
into  existence  enough  of  "  the  best  of  every - 
thinfir  "  to  satisfy  the  whole  world — a  thing 
much  wanted,  and  which  the  imperfect  and 
irrational  institutions  of  society  have  certainly 
failed  in  accomplishing. 

After  wading  through  the  commendatory 
comment,  we  come  to  "  Law  2d."  We  see 
no  reason  why  our  readers  should  not  also 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  it ;  the  perusal 
will  not  occupy  long  time.  Law  2d  is  in 
these  terms : — **  All  shall  be  educated,  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  in  the  best  manner 
known  at  the  time."  Then  follows,  of  course, 
a  laudatory  commentary,  which  might  have 
been  spared,  since  few  people  will  object  to 
the  advantage  of  everybody  being  well  educa- 
ted. Law  No.  3  might  be  perhaps  more  open 
to  discussion.  It  saith,  ''AH  shall  pass  through 
the  same  general  routine  of  education,  do- 
mestic teaching,  and  employment."  Law 
No.  4  deals  less  with  the  abstract,  and  seems 
to  point  to  special  arrangements,  although, 
from  the  notions  of  civil  liberty  acted  on  in 


this  country,  few  ten-pound  householders 
would  be  inclined  to  give  it  their  support, 
unless  the  details  of  its  proposed  operation 
were  more  fully  imparted  to  them.  It  saith 
— "All  children  from  their  birth  shall  be 
under  the  special  care  of  the  township  in 
which  they  are  born ;  but  the  parents  shall 
have  free  access  to  them  at  all  times."  This 
being  the  first  of  the  series  to  which  we  felt 
any  definitive  objection,  beyond  mere  doubts 
as  to  the  practicability  of  its  being  put  in 
force,  we  have  looked  at  the  accompanying 
commentary  with  some  interest,  and  propose 
to  favor  our  readers  with  one  or  two  of  the 
reasons  which  make  such  a  law  necessary. 

**  Ist.  The  affections  of  parents  for  their  own 
children  are  too  strong  for  their  judgments  ever 
to  do  justice  to  themselves,  their  children,  or  the 
public,  in  the  education  of  their  own  children,  even 
if  private  families  possessed  tbe  machinery,  which 
they  never  do,  to  well  manufacture  character  from 
birth. 

^  2d.  Children  in  small  numbers  can  never  he 
placed  within  the  proper  machinery  to  well  form 
their  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  practical  cha^ 
racters,  and  make  them  full  formed  men  ana 
women." 

And  then,  after  a  third  and  a  fourth  reason, 
as  convincing  as  the  first  and  second,  it  is  an- 
nounced in  a  more  confidential  tone,  that — 

"  Although  the  children  will  not  bo  trained  and 
educated  by  their  parents,  as  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  which  unfits  them  for  members  of  a 
pure  democracy,  yet  the  parents  will  have  free 
access  to  them  at  all  times,  and  will  see  them 
trained  and  educated  to  become,  in  disposition, 
habits,  manners,  temper,  and  judgment,  so  superior 
to  that  which  any  family  formation  of  character 
could  give,  that  there  would  arise  a  feeling  and 
consideration  between  the  parents  and  children, 
very  superior  to  the  frequently  silly  affection  and 
desire  for  injurious  partial  privileges  on  both 
sides,  which  are  now  ao  common  throughout  all 
classes*" 

The  "  injurious  partial  privilege "  proba- 
bly relates  to  the  kiss  bestowed  on  "  the  tod- 
dles," when  he  has  for  the  first  time  accom- 
plished the  transit  from  papa  to  mamma, 
distant  a  table's  breadth  from  each  other,  on 
two  limbs,  after  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  four.  The  "  injurious  partial  privi- 
lege ought,  it  appears,  to  be  put  down. 
But  the  unsatisfactory  reserve  which  charac- 
terises Mr.  Owen's  expositions,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  followers,  leaves  one  certainlv 
divested  of  a  Mentor  to  guide  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  infant  management.  We 
are  not  told,  for  instance,  in  any  of  Owen's 
works,  or  in  any  of  the  French  Communist 
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publications  that  we  remember  to  have  seen, 
what  kind  of  toys,  if  any,  the  children  brought 
np  on  the  rational  system  are  to  be  permitted 
to  play  with.  Perhaps  this  may  show  our 
entire  ignorance  of  the  rational  system,  which 
must  have  so  rational  an  influence  on  those 
born  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  that 
they  will  have  the  same  contempt  for  toys 
which  quakers  have  for  heraldic  titles.  Per- 
haps, on  the  other  hand,  their  toys,  and  the 
proper  rational  adjustment  of  them,  may  be 
so  important  that  its  special  direction  may 
be  the  function  of  a  cabinet  minister,  or  of 
the  sort  of  person  who,  under  a  rational  sys- 
tem, is  to  hold  a  like  position,  if  under  a 
rational  system  there  can  be  anything  like  a 
cabinet  minister. 

Tlie  punishment  or  other  coercive  means 
of  enforcing  it,  is  a  vital  part  of  every  ordinary 
law.  It  is  one  of  the  promised  results  of  the 
"  rational"  system,  that  punishment  shall 
not  be  needed,  since  every  one  shall  act  ra- 
tionally ;  but  still  there  is  to  be  something 
holding  the  same  place  apparently  that  pun- 
ishment holds  in  other  codes,  which  invites 
attention.  In  **  the  general  constitution  of 
government  and  universal  code  of  laws"  al- 
ready cited — certainly,  by  the  way,  free  of 
the  legislative  vice  of  longwindedness,  since 
the  whole  might  be  comprised  in  about  three 
sections  of  a  modern  statute — there  is  the 
following  provision : — 

"  All  individuals  trained,  educated,  and  placed 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  their  nature,  must 
of  necessity  at  all  times  think  and  act  rationally, 
except  tliey  shall  become  physically,  intellectual- 
ly, or  morally  diseased  ;  in  which  case  the  Coun- 
cil shall  remove  them  into  the  hospital  for  bodi- 
ly, mental,  or  moral  invalids,  where  they  shall 
remain  autil  they  shall  bo  recovered  by  the  mild- 
est treatment  which  can  effect  their  cure." 

This  is  widely  suggestive.  The  idea  ap- 
pears to  be  an  enlargement  from  that  of  the 
ingenious  quaker  who  would  not  kick  the  dog 
that  bit  him,  but  hallooed  out  "  mad  dog  ! ' 
and  sent  him  with  the  chances  of  that  char- 
acter through  the  street.  Nobody  is  to  be 
punished,  but  every  one  who  diflfers  in  opin- 
ion with  the  authorities,  which  would  be  an 
inevitable  type  of  moral  disease,  is  to  be 
counted  mad,  and  treated  accordingly.  True, 
he  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  "  mildest  treat- 
ment," but  it  must  be  suflScient "  to  effect  his 
cure,"  and  crush  his  stubborn,  rebellious  ir- 
rationality. When  the  topsy-turvy  has  been 
completed,  we  have  an  idea  that  the  lunatic 
asylums  would  be  large  and  full.  Owen  him- 
self gives  alarming  indications  of  the  quantity 


of  insanity  among  mankind.  Thus  in  the  New 
Moral  World  there  is  an  address  by  him,  as 
President  of  the  Social  Congress,  dated  4th 
March,  1844,  which  is  hopefully  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  "  the  increasincr  absurdity, 
insanity,  and  madness  of  the  British  and  North 
American  Governments  and  people."  To 
quiz  Robert  Owen — to  say  of  him,  for  in- 
stance, as  Bentham  said,  "  His  mind  is  a 
maze  of  confusion,  and  he  avoids  comiog  to 
particulars — he  is  always  the  same — says  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again — ^he  built 
some  small  houses,  and  people  who  had*no 
houses  of  their  own  went  to  live  in  such 
houses," — to  speak  thus  would  be  an  indica- 
tion of  moral  disease  in  its  rankest  form.  We 
are  not  sure,  indeed,  but  that  even  the  hum- 
ble effusions  of  the  present  writer  misht  en- 
title him  to  a  cell  in  the  hospital  of  Uie  mo- 
rally diseased.  People  who  resist  the  gene- 
ral training  system,  and  desire  to  keep  the 
education  and  rearing  of  their  children  in 
their  own  hands,  would  of  course  be  in- 
stantly swept  into  that  receptacle.  Nay,  as 
one  glances  over  Owen's  projects,  the  neces- 
sary inhabitants  of  these  moral  madhouses 
expand  in  a  most  alarming  manner.  Thus,  in 
his  Report  to  the  County  of  Lanark,  in  1821, 
where  he  proposed  to  establish  a  set  of  mo- 
del villages,  it  was  to  be  part  of  the  system 
'*  that  the  male  children  of  the  new  villagers 
should  be  clothed  in  a  dress  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Roman  and  Highland  garb,  in 
order  that  the  limbs  may  be  free  from  liga- 
tures, and  the  air  circulate  over  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  that  they  may  be  trained 
to  become  strong,  active,  well-Hmbed,  and 
healthy."  (p.  38.)  Now  suppose  any  man  so 
lost  to  all  rationality  as  to  remain  a  devotee  of 
small- clothes  or  trousers ;  suppose  some  Celt- 
hating  Pinkerton,  madly  resolute  to  clothe 
his  limbs,  of  course  he  must  be  immediately 
removed,  in  the  custody  of  a  couple  of  ra- 
tional barelegged  policemen.  The  scenes  in 
nitionnlily-land  would  have  some  resem- 
blance to  those  in  Moscow  under  the  sump- 
tuary regulations  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  where 
an  English  merchant  was  seized  on  the  pave- 
ment by  the  police,  and  a  pair  of  illegal  and 
irrational  boots  peeled  from  his  limbs. 

The  reader  who  has  encountered  these 
characteristics  of  intellect  for  the  first  time 
may  naturally  ask  in  annazement  if  we  have 
been  speaking  of  that  Robert  Owen  whose 
name  once  filled  the  ear  of  Europe.  We 
can  easily  imagine  some  future  antiquary  set- 
ting forth  on  his  inquiries,  in  the  belief  that 
he  will  prove  how  there  were  two  Robert 
Owens,  as  there  were  two  Socrateses,  two 
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Catos,  two  Rousseaus,  and  two  Burlces.  We 
have  apokeo  of  the  contrasts  in  hU  style, 
his  sudden  leaps  from  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
crete ;  but  these  are  faint  contrasts  in  com' 
piirUon  to  chat  which  severs  his  past  from  his 
present  position  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  So 
greut  «  reverse  of  fame— so  startling  an  in- 
stance of  the  instnbility  of  liumaD  grealoess, 
it  would  be  difficuUto  parallel  in  the  history 
of  eastern  conquests  and  revolutions.  He 
who  is  DOW  beld  by  nearly  all  the  world  to 
be  a  babbling  old  man,  with  a  silly  crotchet 
in  his  head,  which  he  mumhles  over  and  over 
while  nobody  listens,  had  once  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  Many  people  believed  him  to 
be  the  most  satanic,  others  believed  bim  to 
be  the  most  god-like  man  that  trod  the 
earth.  The  contests  about  him — about  his 
character  and  his  sjstem — were  as  fierce  and 
furious  as  any  that  the  annals  of  poliiics  or 
polemics  can  show.  He  could  probably  pro- 
duce more  laudatory  letters,  bearing  illus- 
trious aignatares — some  of  them  royal — than 
any  other  inhabitant  of  tbls  island.  Arch- 
bishops and  crowned  heads  made  pilgrimages 
lo  New  Lanark  to  talk  to  the  wonderful  re- 
generator of  the  age,  and  see  the  palpable 
<;vidence  of  his  beneficent  wisdom.  The 
Mexican  GovernraentofFered  him  a  territory 
on  which  he  might  make  what  a  doubting 
world  called  experiments  ;  and  where,  as  ab- 
solute ruler,  he  might  begin  his  vast  plan  of 
"  revolutionizing  peaceably  tlie  minds  and 
practice  of  the  human  race."  It  included 
the  actu:d  district  uf  California  ;  but  though 
the  diplomacy  of  Uriiain  and  the  United 
States  were  embarked  in  the  matter,  it  was 
not  adjusted  to  Owen's  salisfuctioji,  for  he 
was  then  a  very  fastidious  person,  eipectinj; 
some  day  to  stand  ratlier  nearer  the  comm.uid 
of  the  humuu  race  than  Napoleon,  and  not 
inclined  to  make  his  expeiimunt  Jn  corpore 
rj/i— whereby  hi!  escaped  becoming  one  of 
the  richi-st  inon;irch.->,  at  least  in  the  new 
world.  The  Duke  of  Kent  at  one  time  en- 
terl;iincd  the /lotion  of  spending  some  months 
will)  his  daugliter  under  the  pergonal  tuition 
of  Owen,  that  she  who  ia  now  our  most  gra- 
cious Queen  nii^ht  from  infancy  be  imbued 
with  his  systuDi.  It  is  only  ou  his  own  au- 
thority, certainly,  that  we  have  thid  curious 
fact ;  but  we  have  great  reliance  on  his 
tiuthfulness,  and  do  not  doubt  that  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  ob- 
ject of  some  complimentary  letters  from  the 
Duke  uf  Keiij,  Middle-aged  people  may  re- 
member in  their  youth  having  seuu  a  series 
of  little  volumes  full  of  tattle  called  tbe 
Percy  Anecdotes.  This  book  was  so  popu- 
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lar  that  it  has  been  literally  "  used  np."  Itia 
not  to  be  found  iu  libraries  lo  which  many 
people  have  access,  for  in  them  it  has  been 
thumbed  to  annihilation.  It  is  perhaps  not 
the  least  brilliant  indication  of  Owen's  emi- 
nence, that  in  the  volume  of  this  series  de- 
dicated to  Philanthropy,  bis  portrait  is  pre- 
sented as  that  of  the  living  bead  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  doctrine  that  man  should 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

Nor  were  these  things  the  types  of  a  mere 
vague  reputation,  which  magnified  the  object 
by  its  distance.  Corporations  end  committees, 
who  are  as  little  likely  aa  valets  to  find  a  man 
a  hero,  and  can  express  their  opmion  of  his 
unheroic  nature  more  honestly,  were  respect- 
ful to  Owen,  and  reported  on  his  projects  as 
if  they  were  things  fit  for  this  world,  and  for 
the  respectable  pubhc  bodies  the  reporters 
represented.  A  comrailtee  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  and  freeholders  of  tbe 
county  of  Lanark,  prepared  a  report  on  "  a 
plan  for  relieving  public  distress,  and  remov- 
ing discontent,  by  giving  permanent  produc- 
tive employment  to  the  poor  and  working- 
classes,  under  arrangements  which  will  essen- 
tially improve  their  character,  and  ameliorate 
their  condition,  diminish  the  expenses  of 
production  and  consumption,  and  create 
markets  co-extensive  with  production."  The 
committee  did  not  entirely  adopt  the  plan: 
had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  provided 
a  curious  incident  for  the  ridicule  of  jjosterity. 
They  spoke,  however,  in  a  lone  of  high  re- 
spect both  of  Owen  and  his  project.  They 
even  suggested  that  it  might  be  valuable  to 
have  "  a  few  comparative  experiments,  on 
however  small  a  sc;ile,  attentively  conducted, 
and  reported  by  practical  agriculturists  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ?'  but  they  did 
nut  show  an  incliuaiion  to  make  any  pecu- 
niary sacrifice  or  incur  any  pecuniary  risk  on 
the  occasion.  They  at  the  same  ^me  applied 
to  Owen  the  following  remarks,  in  which  it  is 
pleasant  for  us  to  find,  after  having  so  often 
quoted  himself  agiiinst  himself,  that  we  can 
adduce  a  body  of  worshipful  gentlemen 
speaking  much  in  his  favor.     They  say — 

'■Your  commitlee  cannot  conclude  this  brief  re- 
port wiUioul  ex|iressini;  tlie  supreme  suliiifaclion 
wlijcli  [hey  ex|>erioiiced  in  visliing  llie  hi^lily  in- 
terf^'tin^r  e:'tallIi^il^lela  under  the  more  J  mined  I  ate 
direction  of  Mr.  Oivcn.  There  the  benevolence 
or  that  individui!  anil  his  partners  is  portrayed  In 
the  most  pleasina  Cealiires;  and  an  inspection  of 
iplendid  manittHCtory  at  New  Lanark  mnst 
nee  llie  most  skeptical  to  how  great  an  ex- 
ibe  amelioration  or  tbe  man  ii  facte  ring  popu- 
lation may  be  carried,  when  tbe  views  of  jhe  ma- 
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nagers  are  governed  by  that  ^irit  of  philanthropy  plough  may  seem  most  trivial  in  the  expression : 

which  actuates  the  partners  of  the  New  Lanark  and  to  inexperienced  and  even  to  learned  men — to 

works,  whose  means  of  control  over  thrir  popula-  my  respected  friends  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 

tion  are  only  exceeded  by  their  desire  to  direct  for  instance,  who  cannot  be  suppo^  to  have  much 

them  to  the  most  valuable  purpose,  that  of  promot-  useful  practical  knowledge— will  appear  to  indi- 

ing  the  comfort  and  independence  of  the  parents,  catc  a  change  equally  simple  and  unimportant  in 

and  of  training  up  the  children,  from  their  earliest  practice.     It  generally  happens,  however,  that 

infancy,  by  such  a  gentle,  but  at  the  same  time,  when  a  great  calamity  overwhelms  a  country,  re- 

systematic  course  of  education,  as,  in  the  opinion  lief  is  obtained  from  practical  men,  and  not  from 

of  vour  committee,  cannot  fail  to  render  them  very  mere  theorists,  however  acute,  learned,  and  elo- 

valuable  members  of  society. — P.  64.  quent.    In  the  present  case,  simple  as  appears  to 

be  the  alteration  proposed,  yet  when  the  mind  of 

In  the  year  1820,  when  this  Lanarkshire  the  practical  agriculturist,  of  the  commercial  man 

."     "^        ,  "  ,    .  "  >^        ,  of  the  man  of  science,  of  the  political  economist, 

committee  made  their  report,  Owen  s  name  ^^  j^e  statesman,  and  of  the  philosopher,  shall  be 

was  so  great,  that  they  acquired  a  kind  of  directed  to  the  subject  as  its  importance  demancb, 

European  publicity  from  having  come  into  the  change  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  deepest 

actual  contact  and  controversy  with  him,  and  interest  to  society,  involving   consequences  of 

many  attacks  were  made  on  them  for  their  '""ch  higher  concernment  to  the  well-being  of 

bigoted  short-sightedness  in  not  at  once  em-  mankind,  than  the  change  from  the  hunting  to  the 

bracing  the  offef  of  the  man  who  undertook  K",""raCn.^"p.%!  '^"""'^  ^  "" 

to  abolish  crime  and  misery  at  so  small  a  rate.  '^     " 

Now  the    popular  opinion    regarding  this        ^„j  yet.  with  all  ite  plausibility  of  tone, 

cader  is  so  completely  the  reverse  of  what  it  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ave  thought  that  there  must  be 

then  was.  that  to  prevent  the  good-natured  ^        ^^  {„  j^is  document  to  have  created 

but  dubious  commendations  of  tlic  committee  ^,„^   ^„j  ^^^^^^^  animosity,   tinged  with 

and  the  existence  of  the  committee  itself,  .iji^^,^      ^  ^„g^  have  been  surely  difficult 

from  being  considered  as  a  myth  or  joke,  we  ^^  ^nnmess  that  oh!  oh!  so  eflFective  in  nip- 

eive  he  names  of  Its  membc«.v,«.."  Norman  ^^    \^^  ^uds  of  precocious  visions  in  St. 

Lockbart  Esq    convener  of  the  committee;  Stephens,  when  a  committee  met  for  pracU- 

Robert  Hamilton    Esq     Shenff-Depule  of  ^^  J„      ^^  ^^^  addressed  in  thU  fashion- 
Lanarkshire  ;  Sir  James  Stewart  Denholm  of  '^    ^ 

Coltness    Bart. ;  Sir  Williani   Honey  man  of        u  These  new  Associations  can  scarcely  be  form- 

Armadale,  bart.;  bir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allan-  ed  before  it  will  be  discovered,  that  by  tJie  most 

ton,    Bart. ;    Col.    Gordon    of   Harperfield  ;  simple  and  easy  regulations  all  the  natural  wants 

Hugh  Mossman  of  Auchtyfardle,  Eisq."  of  human  nature  may  be  abundantly  supplied  ;  and 

The  reception  of  this  project,  indeed,  is  the  principle  of  selfishness  (in  the  sense  in  which 

one  of  the  fixed  points  by  which,  on  looking  ^^^^  ^<^"w  '^  here  ut^ed)  will  cease  to  exist  for  want 

back,  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  opinion,  of  an  adequate  motive  to  produce  it.    Jt  will  be 

-Ki  •*♦         r  r      *  1  quite  evident  to  a  ,  that  wealth  ot  tnat  kind  which 

No  committee  of  supply,  town-council,  or  ^-i,  „i,^„„  .     .   i\   •     „„„  ^„,-    „«:^„  ^„ Zll 

rr  •"       ,.  ^      *-  will  alone  Ik?  held   in  any  estimation  amoncfst 

quarter  sessions   would   now   listen   for  five  them  mav  be  so  easily  created  to  exceed  all  their 

minutes  to  such  a  communication.     True,  it  wants,  that  every  desire  for  individual  accumula- 

does   not  develop  the  full  hlown  preposter-  tion  will  be  extinguished.     To  them  individual 

ousness  which  its  author  was  able  to  exhibit  accumulation  of  weulth  will  appear  as  irrational 

twenty  years  later.     Its  style  is  inffeniouslv  ^^  to  bottle  up  in  store  water  in  situations  where 

adjusted  to  a  solemn  tone*  of  pompous  wis-  ^^^'^  '^  ^''"^  w^'f^'jl'  invaluable  fluid  than  all  can 

J  •'         A     •*  •  F  *\       If-  *  consume.     Wiih  this  knowledgre,  and  the  feelincs 

dom.     As  It  is  one  of  the  phases  of  insanity  ^j^j^h  will  arise  from  it,  the^xisting  thousaSd 

to  behove  all  men  at  large  insane,  so  it  is  one  counteractions  to  the  creation  of  new  wealth  will 

of  the  regular  devices  of  Utopianists  to  speak  also  cease,  as  well  as  those  innumerable  motives 

of  themselves  as  practical  and  experienced  to  deception  which  now  pervade  all  ranks  of  so- 

persons,  and  of  the  rest  of  mankind  as  mere  ciety." — P.  60. 
theorists.     Louis  Blanc  does  this  in  ii  very 

grand  way  ;  and  cerUiinlv  he  who  brought        The  great  features  of  the  plan  were  the 

mto  existence  the  committee  of  the  Luxem-  substitution    of    spade    husbandry   for   the 

bourg,  and  produced  the  Battle  of  Paris,  was  Plough,  and  the  classification  of  the  popula- 

entitled  in  some  senses  of  the  term  to  con-  ^ion  j°  parallelograms,  where  every  act  and 

aider  himself  a  practical  man.    Owen  assumes  function  of  human  existence  should  proceed 

the  position  very  gracefully  in  his  report  to  according  to  regulation.     The  virtue  of  the 

the  county  of  Lanark  : —  change  in  husbandry  arises  from4he  astound- 
ing fact  that  the  knowledge  of  agriculturist 

'*  To  substitute,"  he  says,  '*  the  spade  for  the  has  hitherto  gone  no  fatlher  thtn  to  under 
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stand  the  characters  and  resources  of  beasts, 
while  he  is  to  make  them  understand  those 
of  men,  so  that  they  may  finally  come  **  to 
improve  the  breed  of  men  more  than  mei^ 
have  yet  improved  the  breed  of  domestic 
animals.'* — p.  40.  Here  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
leading  indication  of  that  morbid  contempt 
of  mankind  at  large,  in  which  the  writings  of 
Owen  himself  and  of  the  whole  school  of 
Socialists  and  Communists  are  steeped. 
They  never  treat  the  human  being  as  endow- 
ed with  internal  light,  capable  ever  of  bright- 
ening within  him  as  he  trims  and  feeds  it  by 
intellectual  exertion,  and  destined  to  carry 
him  on  from  stage  to  stage  in  a  broadening 
civilization.     Such  are  mankind  to  those  who 


"  Doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing 
purpose  runs, 


And  the  thouohts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns.'* 

But  to  the  Communist  man  is  a  blind  iKir- 
barian,  who  must  be  led,  housed,  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  driven  to  his  task  and  to  his 
food.  He  may  be  divested  of  individual  cha- 
racter, aims,  and  pursuits,  and  drilled  into 
parallelogram  uniformity,  until  it  impart  to 
restless  humanity  Wordsworth's  characteris- 
tic of  the  still  monotony  of  the  pasture, 
where 

"  The  cattle  are  grazing, 
Their  heuda  never  raising ; 

There  arc  forty  feeding  like  one." 

They  may  be  disciplined  to  apply  the 
spade  uniformly  and  unvaryingly,  as  the  ox 
or  the  horse  drags  the  plough — thefr  **  breed 
may  be  improved  "  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Such  is  to  be  the  rational  perfection  of  man, 
the  noble  in  reason,  the  infinite  in  faculties, 
*'  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  ad- 
mirable, in  action  how  like  an  angel,  in  ap- 
prehension how  like  a  God  !"  But,  in  truth, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  and  more 
cheering  indication  of  the  onward  progress  of 
opinion  and  knowledge  in  this  country,  than 
the  glance  back  at  Owen's  project,  and  its 
reception  in  1821,  as  a  sort  of  fixed  point. 
Although  the  Socialists,  looking  round  their 
own  cell,  are  ever  proclaiming  that  their 
opinions  are  gaining  ground,  the  reverse  is 
the  truth.  A  few  have  been  strengthened 
in  their  absurdities  by  the  outward  pressure 
of  opinion  against  them,  but  the  public  at 
large  never  were  less  inclined  to  adopt  the 
views  of  these  preachers.  For  education,  for 
sanatary  reform,  for  everything  that  tends  to 
remove  barbarism  or  impurity,  and  give  the 


human  being  freedom  for  the  development  of 
his  best  faculties,  there  is  a^strong  desire ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  toward  all  plans  for  de- 
priving him  of  self- liberty,  and  converting  him 
into  a  trained  and  parallelogrammed  machine, 
there  is  a  growing  and  a  just  suspicion.  This 
change  in  the  public  mind — not  so  much  a 
change  of  opinion  as  an  acquisition  of  healthy 
strength — arises  in  a  great  measure  from 
what  has  been  seen,  and  learned,  and  wisely 
thought  of  during  the  past  few  years  of  our 
history.  Our  social  system  has  been  tried, 
and  not  in  vcdn,  since  it  has  enabled  us  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  earnest  and  serious  investi- 
gation. See  how  much  the  writers  of  Horace 
Wal pole's  day  spoke  or  thought  about  thfi 
people — see  how  their  interests,  their  pro- 
gress, their  prospects,  are  now  considered  by 
the  best  iftinds  of  the  day — and  we  observe 
the  main  source  from  which  our  social  knowl- 
edge has  sprung.  The  patient  investigations 
on  the  inductive  system,  which  have  expand- 
ed themselves  round  questions  connected 
with  poor-laWs,  with  population,  with  emi- 
gration, with  labor  and  capital,  with  crime 
and  education,  have,  with  the  aid  of  the  press, 
diffused  so  much  of  sound  knowledge,  that  a 
proposal  such  as  Owen's  would  never  be 
listened  to  by  any  miscellaneous  body  of 
ordinarily  educated  men.  We  have,  doubt- 
less, yet  much  to  learn ;  and  indeed,  when 
we  look  back  and  see  the  opinions  that  some- 
times took  the  ear  of  the  public  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  and  were  dignified  with  the 
name  of  philanthropy,  one  almost  shudder- 
ingly  reflects  on  the  possibility  that  the  eggs 
of  many  dangerous  fallacies  may  still  be 
hidden  and  hatching  in  some  of  our  most 
cherished  projects  of  benevolence. 

In  this  education  of  the  public  mind,  so 
far  as  it  has  gone,  Owen  and  Socialism 
have  had  tb.eir  share.  They  have  stirred  up 
investigation  and  discussion.  Nothing  is  so 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  truth  as  an  arid 
apathy  that  neither  vegetates  into  weeds  nor 
fruit.  Next  in  value  as  a  developer  of  truth 
to  the  earnest  search  after  it,  is  the  hardy 
and  flagrant  proclamation  of  fallacies.  A. 
domineering  bishop  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  shut  Owen's  month.  The  Tories- 
became  frantic  because  the  Prime  Minister 
presented  him  at  Court.  Vain  outcries  and 
baseless  fears !  Owenism  lectured  itself  down 
by  its  strong  efforts  of  propagandism. 
Nothing  has  better  shown  the  blessedness  of 
open  free  public  discussion  than  the  influence 
that  the  missionaries  of  Communism,  who 
by  some  momentary  impulse  flooded  the 
country  about  five  years  ago,  have  had  ia 
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awnkcning  the  public  mind  to  the  folly  of 
all  those  visions.  While  men  denounced  it 
from  high  places,  and  talked  about  punish- 
ment and  oppression,  it  did,  indeed,  appear 
that  the  threatened  system  was  gaining  popu- 
larity ;  but  when  it  had  the  open  field  of  the 
public  mind  fairly  to  itself,  it  proved  what  it 
was.  That  our  working-classes  have  still 
much  truth  to  learn,  is  itself  a  melancholy 
truth,  but  the  much  they  have  learned 
augurs  cheerfully  of  the  redeunt  spectacuia 
majte. 

Must  we  then  dismiss  the  English  apostle 
of  Communism  with  the  sole  merit  of  having 
induced  men  to  find  truth  by  perseveringly 
talkinrr  nonsense  to  them  ?     Had  he  no  sub- 
stratum  of  wisdom  or  of  positive  virtuous 
action  in  himself?     Did  he  never  think  or 
do  any  good ;  and  was  that  world  which 
imitated  and  applauded  him  utterly  and  un- 
scrupulously cheated    by  hollow  pretences 
and  unmeaning  sounds  ?     It  would  be  injus- 
tice to  give  voice  to  such  a  sweeping  opinion. 
We  shall  scarcely  ever  find,  that  in  a  coun- 
try like  this  a  man  gains  influence,  respect, 
and  fame  without  possessing  some  considera- 
ble good  quality,  moral  or  intellectual,   or 
having  done  some  good  deed.     Owen  was 
not  only  capable  of  doing  some  substantial 
services,  but  he  actually  accomplished  them. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  over-estimate  his 
abilities — a   common  weakness,  but  seldom 
exhibited  on  so  gigantic  and  almost  sublime 
a  scale.     Uc  was  like  a  good  boatswain,  who 
has  the  infirmity  to  believe   that  he  could 
command  the  Channel  fleet.      His  plans  of 
organization  at  New  Lanark  must  have  pos- 
sessed many  admirable  elements,    and    the 
system  was  prevented  from  soaring  into  his 
wildest  flights  by  the  weight  of  certain  pecu- 
niary considerations,  which  kept  his  partners, 
and  of  necessity  hims*'lf,  near  the  earth.  Mr. 
Edward   Baines  headed  a  deputation   from 
Leeds  in  1819  to  inspect  and   report  upon 
the   system    pursued    at  New  Lanark,  and 
havintr  to  state  that  it  was  in  many  respects 
admirable,  but  still  far  short  of  what  Owen 
wished    to  make  it,   they    very  clearly  set 
what  he  had  accomplished  against  what  he 
promised,  hy    this   simple  arithmetical  for- 
mula: "  As  far  as  he  has  advanced,  which 
is  only  two  points  toward  twenty,  supposing 
the  latter  to  be  the  number  of  perfection,  he 
has  effected  great  things — more  than  could 
have  been  anticipated." 

A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  to  put 
the  eminent  success  of  this  project  in  a  pro- 
per view.  The  aggregations  of  multitudes 
of  people  under  the  manufacturing  system 


were  then  rushing  into  instantaneous  exist- 
ence. Society  had  not  remembered  any 
change  so  sudden.  It  produced  a  deeper 
social  effect  than  any  political  revolutioa 
could  occasion.  It  was  more  sudden  aad 
powerful  in  its  sweep  than  the  railway  sys- 
tem has  been,  and  it  might  even  be  com- 
pared, in  the  magnitude  of  its  influences. 
though  the  things  have  no  other  feature  in 
common,  with  the  suppression  of  the  noonas- 
teries.  The  people  who  thus  came  together 
were  violently  wrenched,  by  the  tractive 
power  of  gold,  from  their  natural  position  in 
the  bosom  of,  and  under  the  influence  of, 
those  institutions  which,  as  Burke  has  welj 
said,  are  not  made  but  grow,  and  were 
heaped  together  in  chaotic  masses.  The 
town,  or  the  parochial  community,  the 
growth  of  centuries,  had  its  civilizing  and 
restraining  institutions  growing  with  it.  The 
manufacturing  village,  suddenly  reared  as  if 
hy  an  enchanter*s  wand,  had  no  church,  no 
scl#)nl,  no  municipal  or  protective  system,  no 
magistracy,  and  no  tribunal  of  neighborly 
public  opinion  exercising  its  gentle  but  firm 
pressure  on  the  formation  of  character.  The 
evil  was  not  discovered  till  it  had  been  com- 
mitted on  a  large  scale.  If  the  great  manu- 
facturers of  those  days  had  known  what  we 
know  now,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  have 
endeavored  to  bring  corrective  and  organizing 
influences  to  bear  on  the  masses  of  animal 
life  that  were  accumulating  in  new  places. 
It  is  a  marked  merit  of  the  present  day,  al- 
ready referred  to,  that  men's  eyes  are  steadily 
and  watchfully  fixed  on  everythinir  that 
atlects  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  and  when 
the  largest  railway  operations  were  in  pro- 
gress two  years  ago.  the  existence  of  a  phe- 
nomenon prec\>ely  like  that  which  had  arisen 
from  the  manufacturing  system,  dttveloping 
itself  in  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  human 
beings  divested  of  any  organizing  and  human- 
izing influences,  created  great  and  uneasy  at- 
tention. 

Legislation  is  now  endeavoring,  by  the 
Factory  Acts — restlessly  altered  from'  time 
to  time  as  new  truths  are  learned — to  make 
up,  in  the  organization  of  these  masses,  tor 
what  they  hav«  lost.  The  projector  might 
not  he  able,  with  his  utmost  skill  and  ear- 
nestness, to  provide  for  the  fast  accumulat- 
ing masses  any  regulating  principle  capable 
of  superseding  that  which  they  had  left  be- 
hind them,  but  he  mi^ht  do  something,  and 
of  any  little  that  he  did,  the  eflfect*  would, 
*'  as  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all 
brackish  though  they  be."  We  are  now 
prepared  to  estimate  the  important  position 
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held  by  the  New  Lanark  works,  when 
weighed  with  other  rapid  productions  of  the 
manufactory  system.  The  man  or  the  child 
who  had  left  behind  him  in  the  village 
whence  high  wages  had  tempted  him,  re- 
ligion, local  political  influences,  and  the 
family  affections,  found  there  and  there  only 
something  to  replace  them.  It  could  not 
have  entirely  filled  their  place — it  may  not 
have  been  the  best  system  that  could  have 
been  devised — but  it  was  something  to  re- 
place what  had  been  lost,  and  thus  it  was 
valuable. 

It  woiild  be  an  invidious  task  to  compare 
what  was  then  done  with  what  might  have 
been  done  by  the  lights  we  now  possess — as 
invidious  as  comparing  Newcomen's  single 
stroke-engine  with  the  oscillating  piston 
that  unites  the  greatest  power  with  the  least 
indication  of  it  in  a  modern  steam-boat. 
The  effort  was  far  beyond  any  other  attempt 
to  give  the  factory  people  of  that  aete  what 
they  have  lost — it  was  far  beyond  it,  not 
diverging  into  absurdities,  not  going  in  the 
direction  which  modem  experience  has  shown 
to  be  the  right  one ;  and  to  that  which  stands 
such  a  test,  any  stricter  one  would  be  in- 
vidiously applied.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  must  have  been  in  some  points  ad- 
mirable management  at  New  Lanark.  We 
have  better  evidence  of  this  than  the  visits 
of  the  monarchs,  crown  princes,  and  prime 
ministers  who  were  led  along  its  one-sided 
street  and  up  its  tiresome  stairs.  It  has 
made  people  think  more  than  perhaps  they 
otherwise  would  have  done  abbut  the  manu- 
facturing population ;  and  it  has  afforded  ex- 
perimenttil  evidence  on  some  methods  of 
dealing  with  it.  The  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments which  prove  themselves  by  their 
large  profits  to  be  the  best  for  their  pro- 
jectors, are  generally  also  the  best  for  those 
who  work  in  them  whether  with  the  hand  or 
with  the  head.  The  New  Lanark  mills  were 
eminently  successful  as  a  pecuniary  specula- 
tion. If  Mr.  Owen's  later  opinions  are  true, 
this  is  strong  evidence  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
competitive  system  under  which  they  were 
conducted,  and  his  friend  Louis  Blanc  will 
prove  this  to  the  world  with  the  bayonet. 
To  us,  however,  it  appears  that  the  large  profits 
only  confirm  the  other  evidence  of  the  excel- 
lence witji  which  the  arrangements  of  the  es- 
tablishment were  conducted .  We  cannot  help 
adopting  the  opinion,  that  if  Robert  Owen  had 
restricted  himself  to  the  functions  of  superin- 
tending some  profit-seeking  establishment — 
a  manufactory,  an  insurance  office,  a  bank, 
or  a  shipping  company,  with  discreet  and 


cautious  directors  over  him,  he  would  have 
been  a  very  valuable  man.  It  is  curious  as 
a  minute  biographical  fact,  that  Bentham, 
whose  opinions  were  so  much  the  reverse  of 
Owen*s  that  one  might  call  them  an  exag- 
gerated contradiction,  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Owen's  method  of  conducting  the  estab- 
ment,  that  he  invested  money  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  concern.  The  result  jus- 
tified his  judgment,  notwithstanding  Romil- 
ly's  caution,  who  recommended  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Owen,  ''  who,  although 
very  well  intentioned,  was  really  a  little 
mad."  The  profits  accumulating  on  the  in- 
vestment he  had  made  formed  the  main 
item  in  the  considemble  fortune  which  the 
utilitarian  philosopher  left  to  his  nephew. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  of  this 
practice  of  wisdom  was  the  doing  of  Owen. 
The  first  proprietor  of  the  New  Lanark 
Mills  was  Mr.  David  Dale,  and  Owen's  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  arose  from  his 
marrying  that  gentleman's  daughter.  It 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Dale  earned  the  or- 
ganizing arraufi;emcnts  which  gained  for  the 
establishment  its  high  reputation  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  before  Owen  touched  them. 
Whatever  be  the  proportion  of  their  respec- 
tive merits,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Owen 
assisted  in  carrying  out  the  just  and  useful 
arrangements  laid  down  by  his  father-in- 
law.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  observe, 
that  even  in  the  course  of  such  works  as  those 
which  we  have  quoted  from,  Owen,  when 
he  refers  to  the  practical  operations  at  New 
Lanark,  presents  himself  as  an  ordinary  hu- 
man being,  and  talks  reasonably.  Even  from 
those  of  his  writings  published  when  the 
world  believed  him  most  irretrievably  sunk 
in  social  insanity,  we  could  cull  many  pas- 
sages, which,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
have  a  sane  and  sensible  tone  in  them — 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  retain 
such  scintillations  of  fiightiness  as  might  give 
a  watchful  relative  some  uneasiness.  No 
one  can  deny,  however,  that  there  is  good 
sense  in  the  following  remarks,  even  though 
they  are  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  called 
'*  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  the  Human 
Character,"  by  Robert  Owen,  and  •*  printed 
with  his  authority,"  in  1 8  40,  though  written 
in  1812.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  New  Lanark  Establishment 

**  He  found  that  all  was  distrust,  disorder,  ami 
disunion :  and  he  wished  to  introduce  confidence, 
regularity,  and  liarmony.  He  therefore  began  to 
bring  forward  his  various  expedients  to  withdraw 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  surrounded,  and  to  replace  them  bf 
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others  calcnlatcd  to  pnxlnce  a  more  happy  result. 
He  soon  discoverea  that  theft  was  exteuded 
through  almost  all  the  ramifications  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  and  the  receipt  of  htolen  goods  through 
til  the  country  around.*  To  remedy  this  evil 
Dot  one  legal  punishment  was  inflicted — not  one 
individual  imprisoned  even  for  one  hour,  but 
checks  and  other  regulations  for  prevention  were 
introduced :  a  short  plain  explanation  of  the  im- 
mediate benefits  they  would  derive  from  a  different 
conduct  was  inculcated  by  those  instructed  for 
the  purpose,  who  had  the  best  powers  of  reasoning 
among  themselves.  *  *  *  Drunkcnnes  was 
attacked  in  the  same  manner :  it  was  discounte- 
nanced on  every  occasion  by  those  who  had 
charge  of  any  department :  its  destructive  and 
pernicious  eflfects  were  frequently  stated  by  his 
(the  drunkard's)  own  more  prudent  comrades  at 
the  proper  mouicnt,  when  the  individual  was  so- 
berly suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  previous  ex- 
cess. Pot  and  piibiic-liouses  were  frradually  re- 
moved from  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  their  dwell- 
ings; the  health  and  comfort  of  temperance  were 
made  familiar  to  them;  by  degrees  drunkenness 
disappeared,  and  many  who  were  habitual  bac- 
chanalians are  now  conspicuous  for  undeviating 
sobriety.f  Falsehood  and  deception  met  with  a 
similar  fate ;  they  were  held  in  disgrace ;  their 
practical  evils  were  shortly  explained ;  and  every 
countenance  was  given  to  truth  and  open  conduct. 
Theplea:^ure  and  Hubstantial  advantages  derived 
from  the  latter  sotm  overcame  the  policy,  error, 
and  consequent  misery  which  the  former  mode  of 
acting  had  croaied." — Pp.  20,  21. 

Few  will  hold  that  there  is  not  a  deal  of 
good  sense  in  these  views,  which  arc  followed 
by  many  others,  equally  sagacious.  In  fact, 
the  distinct  and  specific  benefit  of  the  system 
established  at  New  Lanark  consisted  in  this, 
—that  it  was  a  plan  of  organization  set  down 
in  a  place  where  such  a  thing  was  much 
needed ;  and  whether  or  not  it  was  a  plan 
which  would  bear  criticism  in  this  generation, 
it  was  better  than  none. 

If  Robert  Owen  had  remained  the  director 
of  the  New  Lanark  Mills,  doing  such  things 
as  his  less  sanguine  partners  would  have 
readily  sanctioned,  he  would,  if  we  apply  to 


*  lliis  is,  as  every  one  knows,  one  of  the  blackest 
evils  with  which  some  departments  of  labor  have  to 
contend,  and  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  enact- 
ments of  our  legislature  have  been  passed  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  suppress  it  with  the  gallows.  In 
a  little  tract  by  M.  Blanqui,  published  at  a  trifling 
sum  by  the  Acadimie  det  Sciences  Morales  el  Poli- 
tiques  of  France,  it  is  set  forth  in  rather  desponding 
terms  as  a  chronic  disease  of  the  silk  manufacturers 
in  Lyons. 

f  1'bis  last  word  is,  in  the  original,  society,  but  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  it  sobriety,  as  a 
mere  correction  of  an  error  of  the  press,  probably 
incurred  by  a  printer  who  thought,  that  wherever 
there  might  be  a  doubt,  he  could  not  be  wrong  if  he 
used  a  word  like  socialism  or  society. 


him  the  rules  by  which  we  jadge  of  the  or- 
dinary chances  of  success  in  commercial  and 
manufacturing  employments,  have  been  a 
very  rich  man.  There  is  a  respectability 
about  honest  self-sacrificing  consistency, 
however  false  we  may  believe  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  pursued,  and  Robert 
Owen  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  thus  far 
respectable.  Those  who  were  connected 
with  him  appear,  however,  to  have  suffered 
under  very  considerable  fears  about  the  bal- 
ance sheet  which  might  appear  when  he  had 
carried  out  the  remaining  eighteen  parts  of 
the  fabiic  of  projects,  equal  to  twenty,  where- 
of he  admitted  himself  to  have  accomplished 
but  two.  Finding  that  all  could  not  run  to- 
gether in  his  harness,  he  sold  out,  ihat  he 
might  devote  his  means  to  his  favorite  views 
in  quarters  where  he  might  be  less  liable  to 
interruption  and  control.  He  left,  however, 
the  sUimp  of  his  peculiar  genius  behind  him, 
in  certain  stipulations  which  he  exacted  from 
the  purchasers,  in  relation  to  the  discipline  of 
the  esbiblishment ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, an  ancient  dancing- master,  daily,  at  a 
fixed  hour,  wends  his  way  to  New  Lanark 
Mills,  in  virtue  of  a  compact  regarding  him 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership. 

There  was,  according  to  the  Owenist  phi- 
losophy, one  fundamental  defect  in  the  estab- 
lishment at  New  Lanark — the  buildings  were 
not  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.     In  the 
next  attempt  this  was  of  course  to  be  recti- 
fied.    It  was  in  the  year  1825  that  a  com- 
plete experiment  was  attempted  of  the  plan 
**  to  remoralize  the  lower  orders,  to  reduce 
the  poor-rates,  gradually  to  abolish  pauper- 
ism, with  all   its   degrading    consequences, 
and  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  distress." 
The  sum  required  was  £96,000,  but  whether 
any  more  was  actually  contributed  than  the 
purchase- money  which  Owen  had  obtained 
for  his  interest  in  the  New  Lanark  establish- 
ment we  do  not  know.      It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  not  above  a  quarter  of  the   paral- 
lelogram was  built,  and  the  truncated  edifice 
erected  at  Orbiston,  in  Lanarkshire,  received 
from  the  neighbors  the  name  of  Babel.     It 
had  at  one  time  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
inmates,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  soon  died,  having  produced  no 
better  effect  than  a   temporary  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  ardent  spiiits  consumed,  and 
in  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  bom 
in  the  parish  of  Bothwell.     The  abandoned 
edifice  was  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  any 
of  the  purposed  of  an  irrational  world.     It 
was  sold  as  building  materials,  and  not  a 
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single  stone  was  left  to  mark  the  spot  which 
had  become  the  grave  of  Owen's  project  and 
his  fortune,  but  not  of  his  hopes. 

A  short  period  of  years,  commencing  with 
1841,  embraced  within  them  the  great 
triumphant  days  of  the  Communists  and 
Socialists  in  Bntain.  They  swarmed  in 
pamphlets,  and  had  some  regular  periodicals, 
such  as  "  The  New  Moral  World,"  a  large 
weekly  newspaper,  and  "  The  Promethean 
or  Community  Apostle."  A  great  portion 
of  the  contents  of  "  The  New  Moral  World  " 
were  such  matter  as  we  have  already  quoted  : 
indeed,  we  question  if  we  have  quoted  any- 
thing which  has  not  appeared  perhaps  more 
than  once  in  the  columns  of  this  official  or- 
gan, for  it  is  not  one  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  sect  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  re- 
peating what  any  of  its  members  may  once 
have  said.  Another  department  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  periodical  was  less  innocent.  It 
consisted  of  a  weekly  digest  of  the  disgusting 
details  of  crime  and  brutality  to  be  found  in 
all  the  newspapers  published  throughout  the 
empire.  The  filth  of  society  was  thus  care- 
fully treasured  up,  with  a  view  of  shoeing 
what  an  abominable  thing  is  society  unration- 
alized  or  uncommunized ;  and  each  instance 
of  vice  or  barbarism  occurring  in  a  popula- 
tion of  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions, 
was  introduced  with  an  exordium,  calling  on 
all  people  to  see  that  **  the  irrational  system 
of  society,"  even  by  the  confession  of  its 
supporters — the  newspaper  press — admitted 
of  murder,  robbery,  seduction,  imposition, 
drunkenness,  and  an  endless  list  of  farther 
offences,  completely  excluded  by  the  system 
of  rational  co-operation. 

While  they  indulged  themselves  in  these 
periodical  works,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
making  vigorous  efforts  in  other  shapes ;  and 
the  zealous  exertions  of  their  own  body  com- 
bined with  the  outcries  and  denunciations  of 
their  opponents  to  give  them  at  one  time  a 
really  formidable  appearance.  Under  the 
blighting  influence  of  being  let  alone,  of  nei- 
ther being  attacked  with  calumny  and  fero- 
cious abuse,  nor  threatened  with  prosecution, 
they  subsided  into  what  they  now  are.  We 
do  not  profess  to  give  a  full  account  of  their 
constitution  and  operations  during  the  years 
of  their  prosperity.  The  traces  left  behind 
their  empire  are  so  slight,  that  investigations 
about  vehmic  tribunals,  illuminati,  and  other 
matter  of  past  centuries,  can  be  more  satis- 
factorily conducted.  Yet  they  had  a  deal  of 
official  pomp  around  them.  There  was  a 
"  Central  Board,"  with  a  secretary  ever  issu- 
ing documents,  competing  in  solemn  formality 


with  those  of  the  Government  departments. 
There  was  a  Congress,  and  it  did  not  receive 
any  distinctive  title  to  separate  it  from  other 
bodies  called  by  a  like  name,  but  was  simply 
called  "  Congress,"  as  our  legislature  is 
called  Parliament.  There  was  a  **  Governor 
of  Harmony,"  with  a  great  train  of  official 
persons  supporting  him,  whom  it  really 
would  be  a  very  teaious  task  to  enumerate. 

The  substantial  fruit  of  all  this  profuse 
regulation  was  to  be  the  establishment  of 
*'  Harmony  Hall  "  in  Hampshire,  an  institu- 
tion with  the  outward  features  of  which  the 
world  was  made  so  well  acquainted  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  that  those  who  have 
observed  the  parochial  politics  of  the  time 
may  probably  retain  a  fuller  impression  of  it 
than  we  are  able  to  convey  to  them.  As  at 
Orbiston,  there  was  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  sunk  at  Harmony  Hall,  but  we  cannot 
state  the  precise  amount;  some  authorities 
make  it  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  others 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  ;  it  is  of  no  great 
consequence  to  the  world  to  know  which 
estimate  is  the  more  accurate. 

This  country  is  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  ;  and  those  who  collect  the  crumbs 
falling  from  the  tables  of  the  generally -re- 
ceived and  popular  objects  of  pecuniary  sup- 
port, may  be  able  to  cut  no  inconsiderable 
fifcure  in  a  balance-sheet.  Thus  the  sum 
embarked  in  Harmony  Hall  looked  pretty 
large,  while  it  was  no  greater  than  a  small 
county  town  often  supplies  to  meet  some 
local  exigency.  Whoever  desires  to  study 
the  history  of  this  experiment,  may  find 
pretty  full  materials  for  it  in  the  documents 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  "  The  New 
Moral  World."  Committees  will  be  found 
reporting  on  such  matters  as  the  following 
(1st  June,  1844)  :— 

*'  Hack  stabMoy.^Thia  office  should  by  all 
means  be  filled  by  the  son  of  a  member,  as  it  is  an 
important  and  responsible  situation,  and  a  young 
man  could  be  got  to  fill  this  situation. 

"  Cowman. — There  is  now  a  cowman  employed 
at  8s.  a- week ;  this  office,  we  think,  could  be  done 
by  a  member  from  tlie  branches. 

^  There  is  also  a  boy  at  the  pump,  and  who 
also  looks  after  the  pigH,  &c.  This  office  could 
be  filled  by  one  of  our  own  member's  children." 

While  the  money  was  in  the  course  of 
expenditure,  Harmony  Hall  seems  to  have 
justified  its  title ;  but  when  the  golden  ce- 
ment that  kept  it  together  had  melted,  the 
social  fabric  fell  to  pieces.  The  theorists  did 
not  find  the  working  men  agreeable  com- 
panions at  table,  association  having  decidedly 
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fidled  in  polUbine  tlieir  habits  up  to  the  an- 
ticipated pitch  of  re6nement.  The  members 
talked  IrrationHlly,  debated,  quarreled,  and 
carried  inationality  to  the  pitch  of  deposing 
Mr.  Owen  himself  from  the  chair.  The  man 
who  should  have  been  mending  shoes  pre- 
ferred making  hay  ;  people  failed  to  perform 
the  functions  of  life  m  the  precise  routine  in 
which  they  should  have  been  performed. 
Some  were  in  bed  when  they  should  have 
been  up ;  or  wandering  about  when  they 
should  have  been  asleep.  People  absented 
themselves  from  dancing  and  music,  or 
danced  and  sang  at  the  wrong  time.  Chil- 
dren came  into  existence  who  should  not 
have  existed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tur- 
nip-fields did  not  yield  the  precise  produce 
required  of  them  ;  and  commodities  did  not 
sell  at  the  estimated  prices.  The  building 
alone  survived,  and  it  is  now,  we  believe,  oc- 
cupied as  a  boarding-school.  Owen  consoled 
himself  for  the  failure  after  the  manner  of 
the  French  prophets,  who  promised  to  raise 
a  body  from  its  grave  in  St.  PauFs  church- 
yard, but  failed,  owing  to  tliere  being  much 
want  of  faith  in  the  mob  of  fifty  thousand 
people  who  looked  on.  The  inhabitants  of 
Harmony  having  been  all  brought  up  under 
the  existing  irrational  system,  were  not  com- 
petent to  understand  and  practise  a  better 
one.  Thus  it  ever  is  with  the  Utopian  theo- 
rist; he  forgets  that  human  nature  is  not 
only  the  subsUince  on  wliich  he  must  work, 
but  the  engine  which  is  to  do  the  work. 

It  might  be  expected  that  we  should  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  literature  of  the 
peculiar  thinkers  whose  doings  we  have  been 
recording ;  but  the  field  is  a  barren  one.  We 
would  not  be  thanked  for  exhibiting  from  a 
volume  of  **  Social  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Rational  System  of  Society," 
such  specimens  as  this  : 

«  Hail,  hail !  the  Social  System  hail ! 

And  welcome  every  chperinjr  ray 
That  echoes  forth  the  pleasing  tale, 

That  man  shall  know  a  happier  day.*' 

We  have  been  desirous  to  look  at  Social- 
ism merely  in  its  economic  light  as  a  sup- 
plier of  the  material  comforts,  and  a  regu- 
lator of  the  temporal  actions  of  men.  To  go 
beyond  actions  and  practical  projects  or  sug- 
gestions into  the  wide  field  of  opinion,  would 
bring  us  in  contact  with  views  which  it  is  not 
desirable  to  recall  in  any  shape  ;  and  which 
are  the  better  deserving  of  mental  burial 
that  they  have  been  generally  retracted  and 
repented  of  by  those  who  promulgated  them. 


There  is,  however,  one  name  in  Sodalist  lite- 
rature which  we  would  desire  not  wholly  to 
pass  over — that  of  Goodwyn  Barmby.  He 
is  a  man  of  genius,  but  it  is  of  the  strongest 
and  most  grotesque  order ;  and  bis  wriUogs 
are  more  like  Turner's  pictures  than  anything 
else  to  which  we  can  compare  them.  Where 
he  speaks  of  '*  the  sin  of  buying  cheap  and 
selling  dear,"  and  says,  "  everything  is  a  sin 
in  which  you  neglect  the  commandment  to 
do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear  is  a  heinous  sin,  he 
is  intelligible  enough ;  but  it  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  Goodwyn  descends  to  such  sub- 
lunary matters  as  buying  and  selling.  He 
makes  many  attempts  to  limit  and  specialize 
bis  speculations  by  means  of  diagrams  and 
analytical  tables,  but  without  much  success. 
The  reader  may  make  what  he  can  of  the 
following 

"TABLE    OP    THE    PROGRBitSIVE    BOCIETARIAN 

STATES." 


I.  a, 
FARADIZATION. 


2. 

PAtTOSALItM. 


IV. 

BARBARIZATION. 


5. 
rcrDAUTr. 


VII. 

CIVILIZATION. 

8.  9. 

MOMOPOUtM.  AtSOCIAUTT. 

X.    OJ. 

COMMUNIZATION. 

Nor  does  the  filling  up  of  the  details  make 
the  picture  much  clearer — thus 

"The  unitization  of  the  antagonistic,  intellec- 
tual, and  animal  waut«  of  the  human  being  mast 
be  eflTected  by  the  operation  of  the  unitary,  cordal, 
moral,  or  Divine  nature  in  humanity.  The  heart 
must  organize  Hocietarian  conditions  of  commu- 
nization,  in  which,  through  love,  the  mind  and 
body  may  both  work,  and  both  enjoy  in  common 
together.  This  it  will  effect  through  the  transi- 
lionary  state  of  associality,  by  a  negativism  of 
monopolism,  connected  with  ibe  doctrinal  affirm- 
ation and  actual  institution  of  association  on  a 
right  and  general  basis,  and  organized  in  the  pro- 
gressive mood  for  transition  to  communization." 
— (The  Promethean,  vol.  i.  p.  26.) 

There  is  not  much  mischief  in  this,  one 
would  think.  Indeed,  Mr.  Barmby  has  the 
art  of  so  completely  concealing  what  he 
means,  that  we  have  detected  him  preaching 
his  peculiar  opinions  in  the  "  People's  Jour- 
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nal "  and  other  respectable  periodicals,  the 
editors  evidently  promulgating  Communism, 
as  Monsieur  Jourdan  talked  prose,  without 
knowing  it.  But  Mr.  Barmby  has  other 
merits.  He  is  the  author  of  some  sweet, 
quaint  poetry,  that  recalls  the  days  of  John- 
son and  Herrick.  It  may  be  less  to  our 
present  purpose,  but  it  will  be  a  more  agreea- 
ble task  than  others  we  have  been  perform- 
ing, to  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  specimen 
of  his  poetic  efforts.  The  following  stanzas 
are  taken  from  some  lines,  with  the  title  of 
"  Move  On,"  in  the  People's  Journal : — 

"  All  the  waves  of  sea  are  flowing 
As  the  winds  of  heaven  are  blowing : 
With  a  gentle  beam- like  quiver 
Flows  the  streamlet  to  the  river : 
,       With  a  stronger- waved  commotion 
Flows  the  river  to  the  ocean  : 
While  sea's  billows  evermore 
Flow  and  gain  upon  the  shore : 
Wave  on  wave,  in  bright  spray  leaping, 
Like  endeavors  never  sleeping ; 
While  the  pool,  which  movetn  never, 
Grows  a  stagnant  bog  for  ever — 
White-gilled  lie  its  tenant  tench, 
Green  its  water,  foul  its  stench  ; 
Wildering  marsh-fires  o'er  it  run, 
While  straight  flows  the  river  on. 

Move  on  !  keep  movin? ! 

Progress  is  the  law  of  loving. 

*'  Thus  within  the  skies  and  ocean 
Life  is  married  unto  motion ; 
Stars  revolve,  and  rivers  flow — 
And  earth  ?     What  said  Galileo  ? 
When  in  dungeon  damply  lying, 
Faint  and  tortured,  hardly  ciying, 
Yet  for  truth  and  honest  pride — 
Yet  *  it  moves !  it  moves !'  he  cried  : 
And  the  world  ?    Its  life  is  motion, 
As  with  stars  and  as  witli  ocean. 
It  is  moving,  it  is  growing, 
All  its  tides  are  onward  flowing : 
The  hand  is  moving  towards  the  loaf, 
The  eye  !•  moving  to  the  roof, 
The  mind  is  moving  to  the  book, 
The  soul  lives  in  a  moving  look. 
The  hand  is  moving  from  the  sword. 
The  heart  is  moving  towards  the  Lord. 
Move  on  !  keep  movin? ! 
Progress  is  the  law  of  loving  " 

It  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  opinions  of  these  men — Social- 
iata,  Communists,  organizers  of  labor,  or  by 


whatever  title  the  devisers  of  artificial  sys- 
tems desire  to  be  known — we  have  let  them 
speak  for  themselves.  If  the  picture  be  a 
ludicrous  one,  the  blame  or  merit  is  theirs, 
not  ours  ;  but  it  has  solemn  enough  associa- 
tions to  arrest  an  earnest  attention.  While 
Owen  babbles  of  harmony,  unity,  and  ration- 
ality, the  streets  of  Paris  run  blood.  The 
moral  to  be  derived  from  the  whole  motley 
picture  of  ridiculous  lights  and  tragic  shades,  is 
to  teach  men  modesty,  caution,  and  self-abase- 
ment. It  displays  the  folly  and  the  wickedness 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  quahties  with 
which  man  has  been  endowed  are  insufficient, 
while  their  own  individual  intellects  are  all- 
suflScient  to  direct  the  world,  from  its  highest 
aspirations  to  its  minutest  actions — of  those 
who,  in  the  despotic  pride  of  self-conceit, 
think  they  can  abrogate  the  moral  laws  of 
the  universe,  and  substitute  for  them  the 
mechanism  of  their  own  infallible  ingenuity. 
In  all  their  folhes  and  failures  they  have 
taught  us  more  than  ever  to  see  that  it  is  in 
the  individual  consciences,  responsibilities, 
and  faculties  of  men,  such  as  God  has  made 
them,  and  not  in  the  absolute  predominance 
of  individual,  regulating  minds,  commanding 
the  embodied  multitudes,  that  good  is  to  be 
done,  and  onward  progress  is  to  be  made. 
We  see  that  the  combination  and  artificial 
organization  of  mankind  are  powerful  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  bad  ends  of  the  am- 
bitious, but  incompetent  for  good.  Organi- 
zation can  wield  the  sword,  but  it  cannot 
wield  the  spade.  It  fmled  to  combme  the 
fifteen  hundred  tailors  in  the  H6tel  Clichy, 
but  it  has  combined  an  army  of  half  a  mU- 
lion,  the  braggarts  of  all  the  world,  by  whom 
men  are  daily  expecting  some  bloody  work 
to  be  begun.  The  Communism  that  is  truly 
practicable — the  communism  of  the  bayonet 
— is  the  most  alarming  fact  of  the  day. 
While  dynasties  and  nationalities  are  losing 
their  influence  over  men's  minds,  there  is 
another  power  which  the  selfish  and  ambi- 
tious are  finding  better  suited  to  their  pur- 
poses— the  power  of  standing  armies.  In 
this  monster,  which  is  frightening  all  good 
and  peaceful  men,  may  our  unscrupulous 
theorists  see,  like  Frankenstem^  the  realiza- 
tion  of  their  rash  audacity. 
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From    th«    Dablin    UniTcriity    Magasinc. 


CUARL£S      KEAN. 


The  name  of  Kean  has  a  "stirring  sound" 
in  association  with  the  annals  of  the  stage. 
The  brilliant  carreer  of  Edmund  Kean,  the 
father,  dazzHng  and  eccentric  as  that  of  a 
comet,  with  its  melancholy  close,  is  still  vivid 
in  the  remembrance  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  by  them  as  vividly  conveyed  to  the  pre- 
sent generation.  Charles  Kean,  the  son,  and 
subject  of  the  present  memoir,  inheritin::^  the 
genius  and  success  of  his  parent,  but  avoid- 
mg  the  fatal  improvidence  by  which  both 
were  rendered  unavailing,  has,  while  yet 
within  the  meridian  of  life,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  profession  for  which  he  was 
neither  trained  nor  intended,  realized  a  com- 
petent independence  by  his  own  exertions, 
and  won  an  honorable  estimation  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him.  It  is 
•not  given  to  many  to  achieve  these  multi- 
plied advanUiges ;  nor  have  they  been  gained 
in  the  present  instance  without  trial,  priva- 
tion, and  vicissitude.  Scenes  of  exciting 
interest  have  been  passed  through,  and  many 
difficulties  encountered.  A  slight  detail  of 
these  events  can  scarcely  fail  to  amuse  the 
careless  and  aUo  to  instruct  the  reflecting 
reader. 

Charles  John  Kean  is  an  Irishman.  He 
was  born  at  Waterford,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1811.  His  father  at  the  time 
formed  one  of  the  company  attached  to  the 
theatre  in  that  city.  His  mother,  Mary 
Chambers,  was  also  a  native  of  Waterford, 
descended  from  the  highly  respectable  family 
of  Cuffe,  louLf  settled  in  that  county.  Miss 
Chambers,  w^ith  a  sister,  had,  from  family 
embarrassments,  been  induced  to  attempt 
the  stage  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  first 
became  acquainted  with  Edmund  Kean, 
while  performing  in  the  Cheltenham  theatre, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Beverley. 
They  were  married  at  Stroud,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  1808,  he  being  under  twenty,  and 
several  years  junior  to  his  wife.  They  had 
another  and  elder  son,  named  Howard,  born 
at  Swansea,  for  whom  Charles  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken.  He  died  of  water  on  the 
brain,  at  Dorchester,  in  February,  1814,  a 


short  time  before  liis  father  appeared  at 
Dnir}'-lane,  not  having  completed  his  fifth 
year ;  but  even  at  that  early  age  remarkable 
for  his  beauty,  and  promise  of  theatrical 
talent,  havine  performed  occasionallj  with 
his  father  in  mfantine  characters. 

When  Charles  Kean  was  bom,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  the  fortunes  of  his 
parents  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb; 
they  had  barely  a  subsistence  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  were  almost  hopeless  of  the  future. 
His  father,  toiling  with  the  endless  drudgery 
of  an  itinerant  life,  acted  every  night  in  play, 
interlude,  and  farce — not  onfrequently  Rich- 
ard III.  and  Harlequin  on  the  same  evening; 
and  during  the  day  endeavored  to  eke  out 
a  scanty  and  doubtful  salary  of  some  five- 
and-twenty  shillings  a-week,  by  giving  les- 
sons in  boxing,  fencing,  dancing,  and  nding. 
Prejudice  has  sometimes  desi^ated  the 
stage  as  an  "idle  avocation."  Those  who 
think  so  would  do  well  to  try  it  experiment- 
ally for  a  short  period,  and  thus  test  the 
accuracy  of  their  opinion  by  the  soundest  of 
all  applications. 

At  this  time  none  saw  in  Edmund  Kean, 
the  undistinguished  and  somewhat  insignifi- 
cant country  actor — the  future  prop  of 
Drury-lane — the  magnet  of  attraction — the 
star  before  whose  brightness  all  rival  influ- 
ences were  to  become  pale.  The  genius 
was  unquestionably  there,  but  the  opportu- 
nity had  not  yet  arrived.  It  came  at  last 
In  1814,  Kean  obtamed  the  long  sought  for 
opening  in  London,  aqd  the  family  entered 
the  metropolis  in  the  most  legitimate  of 
Thespian  conveyances — a  wagon! 

Now  the  scene  changed  rapidly  and  effec- 
tually. Success,  that  potent  wand  of  the 
enchanter,  at  once  established  the  ffreat 
tragedian  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  the 
high  road  to  opulence.  **  Now,  Mary,"  said 
he  to  his  wife,  "you  shall  ride  in  your  own 
carriage."  The  doors  of  the  rich  and  influ- 
ential were  thrown  open  to  him ;  he  might 
have  chosen  his  own  society ;  his  praises 
filled  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  and 
his  attraction  replenished  the  long-exhausted 
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treasury  of  the  theatre.     It  was  in  fact  a 
realized  dream — 

"  And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

Charles  Kean  in  due  course  of  time  was 
sent  to  school,  preparatory  for  Eton  College. 
His  father  resolved  to  give  him  a  good  educa- 
tion, an  advantage  he  had  never  possessed 
himself.  He  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Polehampton,  first  at  Worplesdon,  in 
Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Greenford,  near 
Harrow.  At  this  seminary  he  remained  se- 
veral years ;  the  number  of  scholars  was  lim- 
ited, and  they  were  principally  composed  of 
noblemen's  sons.  In  June,  1824,  he  entered 
Eton  as  an  **  Oppidan,*'  his  father  fixing  his 
allowance,  for  board  and  education,  at  £300 
per  annum.  His  tutor  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chapman,  since  Bishop  of  Ceylon ;  Dr. 
Goodall,  Provost ;  and  Dr.  Keate,  Head  Mas- 
ter. He  remained  at  Eton  three  years, 
being  placed  as  high  as  the  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution having  reference  to  age  would  allow. 
When  taken  away,  he  was  in  the  upper  di- 
vision, and  had  obtained  much  credit  by  his 
Latin  verses.  Boating  and  cricket  are  the 
two  great  amusements  of  the  Etonians  in 
summer ;  and  Charles  Kean  became  so  ex- 
pert a  leader  in  aquatics,  that  he  was  chosen 
second  captain  of  the  **  Long  Boats,"  as  they 
are  called — no  insignificant  honor  in  Etonian 
eyes.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
An^elo,  he  also  won  distinction  as  an  accom- 
plished fencer — a  valuable  acquirement  in  the 
profession  he  was  destined  to  pursue. 

Up  to  this  period,  everything  appeared 
happy  and  prosperous  in  the  family.  Charles 
was  repeatedly  assured  by  both  his  pa- 
rents that  he  would  inherit  an  ample  fortune, 
and  be  placed  in  a  distinguished  profession. 
His  mother  preferred  the  church — his  father 
inclined  to  the  navy ;  but  his  own  predilec- 
tion was  decidedly  for  a  military  career. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Ed- 
mund Kean  might  have  maintained  his  fami- 
ly in  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  left  behind 
him  a  sum  amounting  to  £50,000.  Since 
the  days  of  Garrick,  no  actor  liad  received 
so  much  money  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
But  clouds  had  long  been  darkening,  and  a 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Habits  of  irregularity 
and  reckless  extravagance  had  gradually  set- 
tled upon  him.  Ill-chosen  associates  estranged 
him  from  his  wife  and  son ;  he  had  still  a  tew 
anxious  friends,  who  stepped  in,  and  endea- 
vored to  arrest  his  downward  course,  but  a 
legion  of  evil  counsellors  hemmed  him  round, 
and  the  warning  voice  passed  by  unheeded. 


He  was  falling  from  his  high  position — ^his 
popularity  be^an  to  decline — his  physical 
powers  were  smking  under  premature  decay, 
and  his  finances  were  exhausted. 

Charles,  who  had  for  some  time  suspected 
the  total  derangement  of  his  father's  aflfairs, 
was  startled  into  conviction  by  a  pressing  let- 
ter from  his  mother,  received  during  his  last 
half  year  at  Eton,  in  the  early  part  of  1827, 
entreating  him  to  come  to  her  immediately. 
He  obtained  permission  to  absent  himself  for 
a  few  days,  and  hastened  to  London.  He 
found  her  suffering  the  most  intense  anxiety. 
She  weptin  his  arms,  and  implored  him  not 
to  leave  her.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Calcraft,  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Drury-lane  Committee  of 
that  day,  had  offered  to  procure  for  him  a 
cadetship  in  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice. His  father  thought  the  offer  too  eligi- 
ble to  be  declined  ;  and  in  giving  notice  that 
he  intended  to  accept  it,  ordered  his  son  to 
make  instant  preparations  for  his  departure. 
Mrs.  Kean  had  been  entirely  separated  from 
her  husband  for  two  or  three  years ;  she  was 
reduced  to  a  broken^pitiable  state  of  health — 
nearly  bed-ridden — helpless  as  an  infant,  and 
without  a  single  relative  to  whom  she  could 
look  for  succor  or  consolatiom.  Weighing 
these  circumstances  well,  Charles  Kean  form- 
ed his  determination,  and  sought  an  inter- 
view with  his  father,  to  bring  matters  to  a 
final  conclusion. 

Edmund  Kean  was  then  precariously  situ- 
ated. His  realized  capital  was  gone,  and  he  was 
living  from  day  to  day  on  the  uncertain  earn- 
ings which  might  cease  altogether  with  in- 
creasing infirmities.  He  told  his  son  that 
he  must  accept  the  offer  of  the  cadetship,  that 
he  would  provide  his  Indian  outfit,  and  this 
being  done,  that  he  must  depend  entirely  on 
his  own  exertions,  and  never  apply  to  him  for 
any  future  support  or  assistance.  Charles 
replied  that  he  was  perfectly  contented,  and 
willing  to  embrace  these  conditions,  provided 
something  like  an  adequate  allowance  was 
secured  to  his  mother.  Finding  that  his  fa- 
ther no  longer  had  it  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mise this  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
he  respectfully,  but  firmly,  told  him  he 
would  not  leave  England  while  his  mother 
lived,  and  declined,  with  thanks,  the  kind 
proposal  of  Mr.  Calcraft.  This  answer  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  the  elder  Kean  to  the  high- 
est pitch  ;  he  gave  way  to  the  most  intem- 
perate passion,  and  a  painful  scene  ensued. 

"  What  will  you  do,^*  said  he,  "  when  I 
discard  you,  and  you  are  thrown  entirely  oa 
your  own  resources  ?" 
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"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  son,  "  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  go  on  the  stage  (the  father 
smiled  in  derision) ;  and  though  I  may  never 
be  a  great  actor,  I  shall  at  least  obtain  a  live- 
lihood for  my  mother  and  myself,  and  be 
obliged  to  no  one.** 

The  father  stormed  ;  the  son  endured  a 
torrent  of  vituperation  without  losing  his 
temper,  or  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  a 
parent ;  they  parted,  and  from  that  hour  all 
mtercourae  between  them  was  suspended.  In 
the  following  July,  when  the  Eton  vacation 
came  on,  he  was  informed  that  his  accouuts 
were  paid  up,  his  allowance  stopped,  and  he 
was  not  to  return.  A  short  time  before  thi-*, 
a  young  nobleman,  one  of  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates, with  whom  he  had  first  became  ac- 
quainted at  the  preparatory  school,  seeing 
him  unusually  dejected,  inquired  into  the 
cause.  Kean,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  told 
the  result  of  his  interview  with  his  father, 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  should  be  driven 
to  adopt  the  stage  as  his  profession.  **  I 
quite  approve  of  your  resolution,**  said  his 
aristocratic  friend,  "  and  commend  you  warm- 
ly for  it ;  but  recollect  this,  if  you  do  so,  from 
this  hour  you  and  I  must  be  strimgers,  as  I 
never  did,  nor  never  will  speak  to  or  acknow- 
ledge an  actor.**  About  a  year  or  so  after- 
wards, ^when  Charles  Kean  was  acting  at 
Leamington,  the  noble  earl  finding  himself  in 
the  same  hotel,  moved  off  instantly,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  avoid  the  unhallowed  propinqui- 
ty ;  thus  at  least  carrying  out  the  coui^ist- 
ency  of  his  prejudice,  without  regard  to  his 
personal  convenience. 

Verv  fortunately  Charles  Kean  had  con- 
tracted  no  private  debts,  a  rare  occurrence 
in  an  Etonian.  He  made  his  way  to  London, 
and  hastened  immediately  to  his  mother's 
lodgings.  He  found  her  in  sickness,  in  sor- 
row, and  in  poverty.  A  small  yearly  income, 
hitherto  allowed  by  herhusl)and,  had  been  en- 
tirely withdrawn.  They  were  without  money, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  resources,  A  more 
forlorn  condition  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Precisely  at  this  juncture,  a  misunder- 
standing arose  between  Edmund  Kean  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Price,  the  well-known  American 
lessee  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  great  tragedian  left  his  old  theatri- 
cal home,  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs,  to 
engage  with  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  at  Covent- 
garden.  Mr.  Price  having  heard  how  the 
son  was  situated,  and  thiiming  the  name  of 
Kean  a  powerful  talismian,  immediately  made 
him  an  offer  of  engagement  at  Drury-lane 
for  three  years,  with  a  salary  of  £10  a  week, 
to  be  increased  to  £11  and  £12  during  the  se- 


cond and  third  years,  in  case  of  success.  The 
heart  of  tlie  young  man  bounded  with  hope, 
and  the  offer  was  gratefully  accepted.  He 
stipulated,  however,  that  he  must  first  write 
to  his  father,  who  was  then  absent  from  Lon- 
don, and  make  him  acquainted  with  *the  cir- 
cumstance. Price  approyed  of  this,  received 
the  letter  and  undertook  to  forward  it ;  but 
no  answer  was  returned,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  letter  never  reached  the  hands 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

Thus  Charles  Kean  became  an  actor.  Neces- 
sity and  not  choice  determined  his  lot  in  life. 
How  little  does  the  world  in  general  know  of 
the  secret  springs  of  our  actions.  It  judges  by 
the  surface  only,  and  can  seldom  penetrate 
the  hidden  depths,  or  sound  the  under  cur- 
rents, which,  with  controlling  power,  impel 
us  oa  a  course  we  otherwise  might  avoid,  and 
never  would  have  selected.  For  this  act  he  was 
generally  condemned.  Mr.  Calcraft  consider- 
(id  him  rash  and  ill-ad\i8ed.  His  father's 
partisans  denounced  him  as  willful,  thankless, 
and  di.(u)bedient — some  shrugged  their  shoo!- 
ders,  wliile  others  shook  their  heads — and  all, 
because  he  would  not  leave  a  helpless  mother 
unprotected,  who,  if,  during  his  absence,  lus 
father  had  died,  might  have  stan^ed  in  her 
bed! 

The  future  course  of  the  young  aspirant 
being  now  marked  out,  his  first  appearance  <» 
any  stage  took  place  at  Drury-lane  theatre  on 
the  opening  night  of  the  season,  Monday, 
October  the  first,  1827,  Young  Nonral,  m 
Home's  tragedy  of  Douglas,  was  the  charac- 
ter selected  for  the  occasion.  He  was  yet 
under  seventeen,  and  so  complete  a  striphng 
in  appearance  as  well  as  in  years,  that  the 
authorities  of  the  theatre  debated  on  the 
question  of  announcing  him  as  Mr.  Kean, 
junior  or  Mast  I  r  Kean.  He  settled  the  point, 
by  rejecting  the  latter  designation  with  the 
utmost  disdain.  On  the  Saturday  previous 
to  his  appearance,  a  dress-rehearsal  was  sug- 
gested by  the  manager,  that  he  miffht  "  face 
the  lamps*'  for  the  first  time,  and  lamiliarize 
himself  with  the  stage  costume.  Many  per- 
sons, friends  of  Mr.  Price,  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  were  present,  who 
complimented  him  warmly  on  the  success  of 
his  rehearsal.  While  supping  afterwards  in 
the  manager's  room,  with  true  boyish  feeling, 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  show  himself  to  his 
mother  in  his  stage  habiliments  of  NoryaL 
The  manager  consented,  but  wondering  that 
he  still  Imgered  in  the  theatre,  drew  from  him 
in  a  whisper  the  reluctant  confession  that  he 
was  without  the  means  of  paying  for  a  hack- 
ney-coach.    Price  supplied  the  money^  and 
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young  Eean  flew  to  his  mother's  lodgings  to 
display  his  finery,  relate  the  encouragement 
he  had  received,  and  cheer  her  with  the  hopes 
and  expectations  with  which  he  panted  for 
the  following  Monday. 

The  eventful  night  arrived.  Curiosity  to 
see  the  son  of  the  ^reat  actor,  Edmund 
Kean,  filled  the  vast  tneatre  to  overflowing. 
A  first  appearance  hefore  a  London  audience 
in  those  days  was  a  much  more  serious 
business  than  it  is  at  present — a  trying  or- 
deal even  for  the  experienced  veteran,  who 
might  feel  confident  of  his  powers  and  had 
often  tested  their  effects.  What,  then,  must 
it  have  been  to  the  unpractised  novice,  trem- 
bling at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  un- 
nerved even  by  the  sight  of  his  own  name 
for  the  first  time  in  print  ?  The  awful  mo- 
ment is  come — he  stands  before  the  audi- 
ence, fairly  launched  on  the  experiment  of 
his  life — he  has  no  time  to  think  of  all  that 
hangs  on  the  issue  of  the  next  two  hourn, 
but  must  brace  his  spirits  to  the  task,  and 
sink  or  swim  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  own  unaided  courage.  The  entrance  of 
Young  Norval  is  preceded  by  that  of  the 
attendants  of  Lord  Randolph,  bearing  in 
custody  the  faithless  servant,  "  the  trembling 
coward  who  forsook  his  master."  the  au- 
dience unluckily  were  led  to  mistake  the 
latter  worthy  for  the  new  candidate,  and 
greeted  him  with  the  rounds  of  applause  in- 
tended for  the  hero  of  the  evening.  Here 
was  another  damper,  for,  in  such  situations, 
the  veriest  trifles  have  their  effect.  He  re- 
covered himself,  however,  and  went  through 
his  part  with  courage  and  increasing  anima- 
tion. Some  good  judges  (and  more  than 
one  were  present  who  tonk  an  interest  in  his 
fate)  could  detect,  even  through  all  the 
rawness  of  an  unformed  style  and  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  novel  situation,  iiw.  germs 
of  latent  ability,  and  tlie  promise  of  luturc 
excellence.  The  audiunce  received  him 
throughout  with  kind  indulgence,  encour- 
aged him  by  frequent  approbation,  and  called 
for  him  when  the  trngedy  concluded.  It 
was  success  certainly,  but  not  ducidvd  suc- 
cess. Charles  Kean  felt  that,  although  he 
had  passed  his  examination  with  tolerable 
credit,  he  had  neither  attained  "  high  hon- 
ors,** nor  achieved  wliat,  in  theatrical  par- 
lance, is  termed  "  a  hit."  On  the  following 
morning  he  rushed  with  feverish  anxiety  to 
the  papers,  and,  without  pausing,  read  them 
to  his  mother.  His  fate  and  hers,  their  fu- 
ture subsistence,  the  bread  they  were  eating, 
the  roof  that  covered  them — all  lay  in  the 
balance,  and    all   depended  on  the  dictum 


of  the  all-powerful  prens!  It  was  unani- 
mous in  condemnation.  Not  simple  disap- 
proval or  qualified  censure,  but  sentence  of 
utter  incapacity — stem,  bitter,  crushing,  and 
conclusive.  There  was  no  modified  praise, 
no  admission  of  undeveloped  powers,  no  al- 
lowance for  youth  and  inexperience.  The 
crude  eflfort  of  a  school- boy  was  dealt  with 
as  the  matured  study  of  a  practised  man. 
The  hearts  of  both  were  struck  with  dismay 
— they  wept  in  concert ;  and,  for  a  moment, 
he  was  tempted  to  abandon  the  stage  in  de- 
spair. He  proposed  to  Mr.  Price  to  relieve 
him  from  the  engagement,  but  this  the 
manager  considerately  declined,  and  urged 
him  to  persevere.  Hope  is  ever  strong  in  the 
heart  of  youth :  in  the  morning  of  life  the 
voice  of  friendly  encouragement  impels  more 
than  the  leaden  tongue  of  censure  can  im- 
pede. 

The  youthful  actor  lingered  at  Drury- 
lane  through  the  season,  occasionally  appear- 
ing as  Norval,  Selim  in  Barbarossa,  Fred- 
erick* in  Lovers'  Vows,  and  Lothaire  in 
Monk  Lewis's  tragedy  of  Adehjilka,  which 
was  revived  when  Mrs.  Duflf,  an  American 
actress,  made  her  appearance.  The  houses 
had  ceased  to  be  crowded,  his  attraction 
dwindled  to  nothing — the  audience  grew 
cold  in  their  applause.  The  papers,  when- 
ever they  condescended  to  notice  him,  con- 
tinued their  censure ;  and  at  length,  almost 
heart-broken,  he  left  London  for  the  pro- 
vinces, that  he  might  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  constant  practice  so 
much  required. 

During  this  tour,  and  while  acting  in  Glas- 
gow, he  visited  his  father,  who  was  then  re- 
siding in  the  cottage  he  had  built  in  the  Isle 
of  Bute.  His  reception  was  more  cordial 
than  he  anticipated.  Little  allusion  was 
made  to  the  past,  and  a  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion took  place.  This  led  to  the  elder  Kean's 
proposing  to  act  one  night  in  the  Glasgow 
theatre  for  his  son's  benefit,  on  the  first  of 
October,  1828 — by  singular  coincidence,  the 
anniversary  of  his  debut.  They  appeared  as 
Brutus  and  Titus,  in  Howard  Payne's  trage- 
dy of  Brutus.  The  house,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed on  such  an  occasion,  was  crowded  to 
excess,  the  receipts  amounting  to  nearly 
£300.  In  January,  1820,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  returned  to  Drury-lane,  and  ap- 
peared as  Romeo  to  the  Juliet  of  Miss  Phil- 
lips, a  young  dibutante  of  much  promise,* 


*  On  this  occai«ion  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  the  future 
Mrs.  C.  Kean,  acted  Amelia  Wildenhaim,  this  being 
th«  first  time  of  their  meeting  together  on  the  stage. 
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who,  some  few  years  afterwards,  went  to 
America,  and  married  in  New  Orleans.  But 
fortune  was  not  yet  prepared  to  smile  on  his 
efforts — the  press  discouraged,  and  the  pub- 
lic neglected  him.  He  remained  a  member 
of  the  company,  but  his  services  were  sel- 
dom required.  He  was  evidently  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  management,  and  was  losing 
nis  own  time.  He  therefore  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  again  visiting  the  provinces, 
for  the  sake  of  hard  study  and  frequent  prac- 
tice. In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  acted, 
in  conjunction  with  his  father,  in  Dublin  and 
Cork,  appearing  as  Titus,  Bassjinio,  Well- 
born, lago,  Icilius,  and  Macduff. 

In  the  October  following,  he  accepted  an 
offer  from  Mr.   Morris,  of  the  llavmarket 
Theatre,  to  play  six  nights,  during  the  con- 
cluding fortnight  of  the  season,  for  £20.    He 
acted   Romeo  twice  to  Miss  F.  H.  Kelly's 
Juliet,  Frederick,  in   Lovers^    VonSt  twice. 
On  the  fifth  night  he  appeared  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mortimer,  in  the  Irtni  Chesty  and,  for 
the  first  time  in   his  life,  felt  tl)at  he  had 
succeeded.     The  play  was  rept'ated  on  the 
closing  night  of  the  season  with  increased 
effect.    The  London  press  afforded  him  posi- 
tive praifcc — he  could  scarcely  believe  it  real. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  he  visited  Amster- 
dam and   the  Hague  with  an  English  com- 
pany, under  the  managment  of  an  adventurer 
named  Aubrey,  being  tempted  by  an  offer 
of  £20  a  week,  which  his  employer  evidently 
never  intended  to  pay,  and  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  pounds  at  the  com- 
mencement,  he    never    received    a   penny. 
After  a  short  experiment   of  about   three 
weeks,  Aubrey  decamped,  leaving  his  actors 
without  funds,  and  in  rather  an  awkward 
predicament,  to  shift  for  themsclvee.      As 
their  only  resource,  they  announced  a  general 
benefit  at  Amsterdam,  to  which  the  King  ot 
Holland  contributed  by  a  handsome  present. 
The  receipts  were  doled  out  in  due  propor- 
tion, and  the  modicum  allotted  to  Charles 
Kean  enabled  him  to  return  to  England,  by 
way  of  Calais.     He  now  began  to  feel  his 
strength ;  his  powers  were  called  forth  by 
exercise,  and  he  had  obtained  a  mastery  over 
the  mechanical  part  of  his  profession — the 
knowledge     of    **  stage     business" — which 
practice  only  can  accomplish.     He  therefore 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  America, 
and  accordingly  appeared  at  the  Park  Thea- 
tre, in  New  York,  as  Richard  III.,  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  1830.     The  name 
of  Kean  was  already  known  to  our  transat- 
lantic  brethren,  not  only  by   the  voice  of 
fame,  but  by  the  two  visits  of  his  father,  who 


had  produced  a  most  powerful  and  perma^ 
nent  impression  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  were  prepared  to  greet  the 
son  with  warm  cordiality.  His  reception 
was  all  he  could  desire  :  everywhere  he  at- 
tracted audiences,  and  gained  applause  and 
dollars.  His  hopes  revived  in  proportion. 
It  was  no  small  triumph  for  a  lad,  still  under 
twenty,  to  establish  an  enduring  American 
reputation,  in  such  characters  as  Richard 
III.,  Hamlet,  Sir  Eklward  Mortimer,  and  Sir 
Giles  Overreach. 

In  January,  1833,  he  returned  to  England. 
As  if  to  prepare  him  for  a  cool  reception  at 
home,  in  descending  into  the  boat  which  was 
to  convey  him  on  shore,  he  fell  overboard. 
Such  was  his  anxiety  to  reach  London  and 
see  his   mother,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  two  years,  that  he  traveled  all  night 
from  Portsmouth   in   his   wet  clothes,  but 
fortunately  sustained  no  injury  from  this  act 
of  hasty  imprudence.     Very  soon  after  his 
arrival  he  was  engaged   by  Mons,  Laporte, 
at  that  time   managrer  of  Covent  Garden, 
with  a  salary  of  £30  a  week,  and  stipulated, 
as  a  *'  sine  qua  non,'*  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  management,  that  he  should 
make   his  first  appearance  in   Sir  Edward 
Mortimer — his  former  success  in  that  char- 
acter at  the  Hay  market,  in  1829,  appearing 
a  sufficient  guaranty  for  a  similar  result  in 
1833.     But  he  found  himself  mistaken.     He 
was  but  coldly  welcomed  by  the  audience ; 
the  press  veered  round  again,  and  the  same 
papers  which  had  formerly  lauded  his  efforts 
in  the  same  character,  reversed  their  opin- 
ions, and  itjU  back  on  the  old  tone  of  con- 
demnation.    There  seemed   to  him  in  this 
"something   more   than   natural,"  but  the 
mystery  of  which  "  his  philosophy"  was  un- 
able to  fathom.     He  had  iicted  only  a  few 
nights,  with    moderate    success,    when   his 
father  was  engaged  by  Laporte,  and  in  the 
month  of  March  appeared  as  Shylock.     Bat 
time  and  dissipation  had  done  their  work. 
The  powers  of  the  elder  Kean  had  long  been 
on  the  decline,  and  it  was  now  painful  to  be- 
hold "the  poor  remains"  of  the  once  great 
delineator  of  Shakspeare's  noblest  charac- 
ters.    He  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow, 
the  wreck  of  what  he  had  once  been.    There 
was  still  the  occasional  Hash,  which,  as  ushal, 
electrified   the  audience,  but  the  effort  was 
momentary  ;  the  piercing  eye,  the  sustained 
power,   the   epigrammatic  distinctness,   the 
thrilling  energy,  were  gone  for  ever. 

Laporte  thought,  naturally  enough,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  father  and  son  in  con- 
junction was  likely  to  attract  money  to  his 
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almost  eitnpty  treasury.  They  acted  together 
for  the  first,  and,  as  it  was  so  fated,  the  only 
time  in  London,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1833. 
The  play  was  Othello.  The  Moor,  as  usual, 
by  £^mund  Eean,  lago  by  Charles  Kean, 
and  Desdemona  by  Miss  Ellen  Tree.  This 
eventful  performance,  the  last  appearance  of 
the  father  oh  the  mimic  scene,  and  rapid  pre- 
cursor of  his  final  exit  from  the  stage  of  life, 
is  thus  graphically  described  in  the  pages  of 
Barry  Cornwall  :* — 

**  There  was  no  rebcartfal,  nor  any  arrangement 
as  to  the  mode  of  play  ;  but  when  the  son  arrived 
at  the  theatre  in  the  eveoinjr,  he  v/as  told  that  his 
father  desired  to  sec  him.  He  went  accordingly 
to  his  dressinnr-room,  and  found  him  shivering  and 
exceedingly  weak.  *  I  am  very  ill,'  said  he ;  *  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  not  he  able  to  act.'  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble,  who  was  present,  cheered  him  up ;  but 
to  provide  against  the  worst,  a  servant  was  desired 
to  air  a  dress  (such  as  Othello  wears),  in  order 
that  Mr.  Warde  miffht  take  up  the  part,  in  case 
Kean  should  actually  break  down  before  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  play.  The  play  commenced.  After 
the  first  scene,  Itean  observed,  *  Charles  is  getting 
on  to-night — he's  acting  very  well;  1  suppose 
that's  because  he  is  acting  with  me.'  He  was 
himself  very  feeble.  He  was,  however,  persuaded 
to  proceed,  and  brandy  and  water  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  as  usual.  By  this  help  he  went  on 
pretty  well  till  the  commencement  of  the  third  act ; 
bnt  before  the  drop-curtain  rose,  he  said  to  his  son, 
*  Mind,  Charles,  that  you  keep  before  me ;  don't 
get  behind  me  in  this'act.  I  don't  know  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  kneel ;  but  if  1  do,  be  sure  that 
you  lift  me  up.'  Still  he  pursued  his  way  witiiout 
faltering.  lie  went  off  with  Desdemona,  and  no 
<nie  observed  any  change.  But  on  entering, 
where  he  says,  *  What !  falsn  to  me,'  &.C.,  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  i>tage.  lie  held 
ap,  however,  until  the  cclebrutea  *  Farewell,' 
which  he  uttered  with  all  hid  former  luthos  ;  but 
on  concluding  it,  after  making  one  or  two  steps 
toward  his  son  (who  took  care  to  be  near  him,) 
and  attempting  the  speech  *  Villain !  be  sure,'  &c. 
his  head  eank  on  his  son's  shoulder,  and  the 
tragedian's  acting  was  at  an  end.  tie  was  able 
to  groan  out  a  few  words  in  Charles's  ear,  *  I  am 
dying ;  speak  to  them  for  me ;'  after  which  (the 
audience  in  kindness  refusing  to  hear  any  apology) 
he  was  borne  from  the  stage.  His  son,  assisted 
by  other  persons,  carried  him  to  his  dressing-room, 
and  laid  him  on  the  sofa.  He  was  as  cold  as  ice ; 
his  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  was  un- 
oooscioas  of  all  that  was  going  on  around  him.  In 
this  state  he  remained  some  time,  when,  the  reme- 
dies which  were  applied  having  restored  him  to 
his  senses,  be  was  taken  to  the  *  Wrekin  tavern,' 
near  the  theatre,  and  Messrs.  Carpue  and  Duchez 
(the  surgeons)  were  sent  for.*' 

After  a  week*s  stay  he  was  removed  to 
Richmond,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  of 
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May.  A  short  tune  before  his  death,  in  an 
interval  of  serious  reflection,  he  wrote  a  peni- 
tential and  affectionate  letter  to  his  wife,  en- 
treating her  forgiveness,  and  requesting  her 
to  visit  him.  The  letter  produced  the  desired 
effect.  "  Mrs.  Kean  answered  this  appeal 
by  proceeding  at  once  to  Richmond.  She 
saw  her  husband  once  more  after  seven  years 
of  estrangement,  and  the  most  perfect  recon- 
ciliation followed.  She  went  to  him  again 
repeatedly,  and  the  best  understanding  pre- 
vailed between  them.  All  this  was  the  work 
of  their  son."* 

Edmund  Eean  died  deeply  involved  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs.  The  career  of  this  remark- 
able man — his  powerfully  original  genius,  long 
contending  with  adverse  circumstances,  but 
finally  forcing  its  way  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle— his  endless  weaknesses  and  wasted 
opportunities  —  all  suggest  many  subjects 
for  painful  meditation,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  indulge  in  them.  He  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  at  Richmond.  HLs  funeral 
was  most  respectably  conducted ;  nearly  all 
the  leading  members  of  the  different  London 
theatres  were  present,  and  his  son,  as  soon 
as  he  was  able,  erected  a  tablet  to  his  me- 
mory. His  theatrical  wardrobe  and  proper- 
ties, furniture,  plate,  and  other  movables, 
whether  at  Richmond  or  the  Cottage  in  Bute, 
were  seized  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  credi- 
tors. Included  amongst  these  articles  were 
some  of  peculiar  interest.  A  snuff-box  and 
two  swords,  gifts  of  Lord  Byron,  with  the 
splendid  silver  cup  (made  after  the  celebrated 
Warwick  vase),  which^  cost  three  hundred 
guineas,  presented  to  Edmimd  Kean  in  1816, 
by  the  committee  and  company  of  Drury-lane. 
It  was  sold  to  a  silversmith  for  the  weight  of 
the  silver.  In  July,  1834,  it  was  standmg  in 
the  window  of  a  carvers'  and  gilders*  shop  in 
Duncannon  street.  Strand.  Charles  Kean, 
accidentally  passing,  saw  it  and  walked  in. 
He  had  a  conversation  with  the  shopman 
(the  master  being  out),  told  him  who  he  was, 
and  begged  him  to  say,  that  if  not  parted 
with  for  a  reasonable  time,  the  first  money  he 
earned  should  be  apphed  to  the  purchase. 
On  the  following  evening  it  was  stolen  from 
the  windows,  as  the  handbills  stated,  offering 
£20  reward.  In  all  probability  it  was  melt^ 
down  forthwith,  and  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
Far  better  would  it  have  been  if  the  play- 
going  pubhc,  admirers  of  the  late  possessor, 
or  even  a  few  personal  friends  had  thought 
of  seeming  the  rehct  by  subscription,  to  pre- 
sent to  his  son  and  widow.     A  timely  sug- 
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festion  might  easily  have  accomplished  this, 
he  sale  of  Edmand  Kean's  valuables  took 
place  on  the  17th  June,  1834.  The  world 
wondered,  and  it  was  said  loudly,  by  more 
than  one,  that  Charles  Kean  ought  to  have 
bought  in  the  effects  of  his  father,  and  pre- 
vented a  public  auction.  A  hasty  opinion, 
uttered  by  those  who  either  knew  not,  or 
what  is  more  likely,  chose  to  forget  that  the 
young  man  was  still  struggling  for  his  own 
subsistence,  and  had  no  superfluous  means  at 
his  disposal.  Could  he  have  commanded 
funds  sufficient,  a  companitively  trifling  sum 
might  have  redeemed  the  Bute  estate,  an  un- 
profitable purchases  comprising  twenty-four 
acn*s  of  bog  and  rock,  on  which  his  father 
had  expended  £4,000  in  building  and  im- 
provements. 

Shortly  after  the  repn»sent«tion  of  Othello, 
Knowles's  play  of  The  Wife  was  produced, 
and  was  received  witli  success  almost  ec^ual 
to  that  of  the  HunchlHtck.  Charles  Kejm  wjis 
the  original  Leonardo  Gonzaga;  Miss  Ellen 
Tree,  Mariana ;  Knowles  himself  playing 
Julian  St.  Pierre.  This  piece  ran  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  and  was  continued 
with  undiminished  attraction  lonij  after  the 
Covent- Garden  company  removed  to  the 
Olympic  Theatre.  IJut  Charles  Kean  saw 
that  he  hiid  as  y«'t  made  little  or  no  impres- 
sion. Causes  were  in  operation  which  time 
and  absence  might  remove.  Knowing  that 
without  dithculiy  he  could  obtain  profitable 
engagements  elsewhere,  he  resolved  to  "  bide 
his  time,"  and  act  no  more  in  Lond(m  until 
he  could  place  himsrlf  at  the  **  top  of  the 
tree."  lie  hjid  encountered  rebufls  and  dis- 
appointment ;  as  often  as  he  made  a  step  in 
advance,  some  opposing  influence  dragged 
him  back  aijain ;  still  th«'  conviction  of  ulti- 
mate  success  was  strong  within  him,  and  he 
felt  satisfied  thai  sooner  or  later  he  should 
attain  it.  One  dav  hf  met  accid«'ntallv  Mr. 
Dunn,  the  trciisurer  of  Drun-  Lan(?  Theatre, 
who,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bunn,  at  that  time 
leasee,  proposed  a  benetil  for  his  mother,  as 
the  widow  of  Edmund  Kean.  The  oiler  was 
a  kind  one,  but  Charles  declined  it,  feeling 
that  he  was  now  able  to  support  his  surviv- 
ing parent  by  his  own  exertions,  and  unwill- 
ing to  let  her  be  considered  an  object  of  pub- 
lic charity.  Mr.  Dunn  then  suggested,  that 
in  all  probability  he  irould  readily  obtain  an 
engagement  at  Druiy  Lane  at  £\b  a  week. 
**  So,"  replied  he,  *♦  I  will  n<*v(;r  again  set 
mv  foot  on  a  London  stajre  until  I  can  com- 
mand  mv  own  terms  of  i*.50  a  nij^ht."  **  Then, 
Charles  Kean,"  rejoni«*d  Mr.  Dunn,  with  a 
smile,  "  i  fear  you  may  bid  a  long  farewell  to 


London,  for  the  days  of  sucli  salaries  are  gone 
for  ever."    Time  rolled  on,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  five  years  only,  during  which  he  had 
received  £20,000  by  acting  in  the  country, 
he  drove  to  the  stage-door  of  Dnuy-lane  in 
his  own  carriage,  with  a  signed  engagement 
at  £oO  a  night  in  his  pocket,  and  which  en- 
gagement, for  upwards  of  forty  nifirhts,  was 
Said  to  him  by  the  very  man  who  nad  pre- 
icted  its  impossibility.* 
It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a  more  strikii^ 
instance  r)f  a  strong  internal  conviction  lead- 
ing to  the  anticipated  end,  or  of  industry 
and  perseverance  so  amply  crowned   by  a 
corresponding  result.     There  was  talent  of 
no  ordinary   quality,    beyond   doubt,    with 
some  iissisting  circumsUmces,  in    this   indi- 
vidual ciise;   but  a  valuable  lesson,  and  a 
powerful  moral  of  general  application  are 
here  combined.     In  struggling  through  the 
race  of  life,  some  are  doomed  to  toil  perpetu- 
ally on  a  rugged  path,  while  others  glide 
with  railroad  regularity  on  a   smooth  one. 
But  the  goal  is  open  to  all ;  what  one  has 
accomplished,  another  may  hope  to   achieve 
also,  and  no  one  should  despair,  while  retain- 
ing health  and  unclouded  faculties  to  second 
an  honorable  resolution. 

In  1833,  after  leaving  London,  Charles  Kean 
accepted  an  engagement  to  perform  with  a 
well-selected  English  company,  in  Hamburgh, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barham  Livius. 
The  experiment  promised  successfully,  but 
in  a  few  weeks  was  brought  to  a  premature 
close  by  the  interference  of  the  local  autho- 
rities ;  it  being  represented  to  them  that  the 
attraction  of  the  "foreigners"  interfered 
with  and  injured  the  regular  establishments. 
Some  governments  are  less  tenacious  of  the 
intiTCsts  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The 
heroine  of  this  company  wiis  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
a  yomig  lady  eijiuilly  distinguished  by  her 
amiable  character,  personal  attractions,  and 
high  professional  ability.  A  friend,  well 
actjuainted  with  both,  predicted  to  Charles 
Kean  (when  one  day  dining  with  his  family) 
that  he  would  infalliblv  lose  his  heart,  ex- 
posed  to  such  combined  temptation,  and  has 
lived  to  see  his  prediction  most  happily  ac- 
complished in  the  marriage  of  the  parties. 
The  vibit  to  Hamburgh  led  to  an  intimacy, 
increasing  a  mutual  attachm(int  previously 
commenced  u\  London,  and  they  became  en- 
gnged  to  each  other.  But  the  projected 
union  was  brokt;n  off,  and  for  some  years  ap- 
peared anything  but  a  likely  event,  the 
molluMs  on  both  sides  deeming  it  equally 
ineligble.  At  this  time  all  the  advantages 
were  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  lady.  Charles 
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had  yet  the  world  before  him,  with  his  fortune 
to  make ;  while  the  object  of  his  choice  was 
in  the  full  tide  of  her  fame,  with  beauty  and 
accomplishments  which  might  have  graced  a 
coronet. 

During  his  probationary  lustrum  in  the 
provinces,  the  two  metropolitan  cities  of 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  took  the  lead  in  en- 
couragement and  remuneration.  In  both  he 
played  repeated  engagements,  and  always 
with  increasing  attraction  and  applause,  re- 
ceiving large  sums,  and  materially  improving 
the  treasury  of  the  managers. 

In  Dubhn,  from  a  very  early  period,  his 
eflforts  had  been  uniformly  hailed  with  cha- 
racteristic warmth.  Not  from  national  par- 
tiality, because  he  was  an  Irishman — the  fact 
was  either  unknown  or  disregarded.  But 
naturally  quick,  they  saw  the  rising  merit 
wid  acknowledged  it.  Here,  the  public  and 
the  press  were  equally  iminfluenced  by  pre- 
conceived opinions  or  fostered  prejudices.  In 
Edinburgh  (m  the  year  1837),  he  cleared,  in 
a  single  engagement,  nearly  £1000.  All  the 
leading  members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  in- 
cluding many  names  of  first  rate  literary  cele- 
brity, were  to  be  seen  amongst  his  constant 
auditors.  Liverpool  proved  another  strong- 
hold. Manchester,  Bath,  Exeter,  Pljrmoutn, 
with  many  of  the  larger  towns,  followed  the 
example.  In  the  summer  of  1836,  he  visited 
his  native  city  of  Waterford,  and  was  greeted 
with  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner.  A 
silver  claret-jug,  valued  at  £100,  was  after- 
wards presented  to  him  in  London,  by  a 
deputation  of  gentlemen  from  Waterford,  in- 
scribed as  follows : — 

**  PRESENTED   TO  CHARLES   KEAN,  ESQ  , 

As  a  token  of  esteem  for  his  private  character, 
and  admirHtion  of  his  talents, 

BT   A   FEW   rRIKND)*, 

In  his  nutive  city  of  Waterford, 
June  28th,  1838." 

He  was  making  rapid  strides  toward  fame 
and  fortune,  establishing  himself  in  the  best 
society,  with  hosts  of  influential  friends  in 
every  place  he  appeared  in.  One  of  his 
early  and  warmest  patronesses  was  the  late 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  from  whose  kindness 
he  obtained  many  valuable  introductions. 
The  theatres  were  crowded  wherever  he 
acted.  He  presented  the  extraordinary  and 
unique  instance  of  an  actor  without  London 
popularity,  proving  himself  the  safest  specu- 
lation, and  the  most  attractive  "  star "  a 
manager  could  venture  to  engage. 

Charles  Kean  had  now  amved  at  the  cul- 
minating point  of  his  theatrical  life — the  apex, 
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as  it  might  be  called,  of  his  oveer.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  achieved  great  marveli^  in  the 
country,  his  hold  on  tSi  the  leading  theatres 
was  well  secured,  and,  to  a  certam  extent, 
he  was  perfectly  independent  of  the  metro- 
polis. But  still,  London  success  was  the  key- 
stone of  his  ambition — the  crowning  glory  to 
which  he  aspired.  The  time  had  come  when 
the  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether  he 
had  formerly  been  held  down  by  prejudice, 
or  really  had  not  the  abilities  so  pertinacious- 
ly denied  to  him.  He  was  twenty -seven 
years  of  age,  and  had  served  an  arduous  ap- 
prenticeship of  nearly  eleven  years.  He  was 
now  to  take  his  degree  permanently  amongst 
the  magnates  of  his  craft,  or  sinK  for  ever 
into  the  ranks  of  mediocrity.  His  enemies 
(for  who  has  not  enemies  ?)  loudly  predicted 
his  failure.  According  to  them,  he  was 
nothing  but  "  a  lucky  humbug,"  trading  on 
his  name  and  resemblance  to  his  father. 
"Let  him  only  face  a  Londom  audience," 
said  they,  ''  and  he  will  be  found  out  at 
once."  If  they  were  right,  all  the  audiences 
in  the  leading  cities  throughout  the  kingdom, 
all  the  provincial  press,  were  in  a  conspiracy 
to  be  wrong.  His  numerous  friends,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  equally  confident  of  his 
triumph. 

Mr.  Macready,  when  he  entered  on  the 
management  of  Covent  Garden,  in  1837,  had 
invited  Charles  Kean  to  join  his  company, 
and  the  following  interesting  correspondence 
took  place  between  them : — 
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TO  CHARLES   KEAN,  ESQ. 

*'  8,  Kent  T«mcr,  R^geot'a  Pmrk,  London, 
"  Jolj  £2nd,  1837. 

"  Dear  hJia, — The  newBpapers  may,  perhaps, 
have  informed  you  that  1  have  taken  Covent  Gar- 
den theatre.  I  have  embarked  in  this  hazardous 
enterprise,  congenial  neither  to  my  habits  nor 
disposition,  in  tlie  hope  of  retrieving,  in  some 
measure,  the  character  of  our  declining  art,  or  at 
least  offfiving  to  its  professors  the  continuance 
of  one  of  our  national  theatres  as  a  place  for  its 
exercise,  which  most  persons  despaired  of.  The 
performers  have  met  the  sacrifice  1  am  prepared 
to  make  with  a  spirit  highly  laudable  to  their 
feelings,  and  I  trust  the  event  will  prove  not  dis- 
creditable to  their  judgment.  Every  one  has  con- 
sented to  a  reduction  of  his  or  her  claims,  and  I 
believe  the  names  of  all  out  principal  artists  are 
entered  on  my  list.  Your  celebrity  has,  of  course, 
reached  me :  in  the  most  frank  and  cordial  spirit 
I  invite  you  to  a  participation  in  the  struggle  I 
am  about  to  make.  I  understand  that  your  ex- 
pectations are  high ;  let  me  know  your  terms, 
and  if  it  be  possible  1  will  most  gladly  meet  them 
and  do  all  in  my  power  to  secure  your  assistance, 
and  give  the  complete  scope  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  your  talents. 
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*'I  will  not  further  allade  to  the  cause  for 
which  I  am  making  this  efibrt,  than  to  express 
my  belief  and  connacnce  that  your  own  disposi- 
tion will  so  far  suggest  to  you  its  professional 
importance,  as  to  insure  us  against  any  apprehen- 
sion of  your  becoming  an  antagonist,  should  von 
decline  (as  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  not)  enrolling 
yourself  as  a  co-operator. 

^I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"W.  C.  Macready." 

''to  W.  C.  MICREADT,  ESO. 

••  Cork,  J«Iy  a7tb,  1837. 

'*  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  very  courteouK  letter ;  and  permit  me,  before 
I  answer  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  myself, 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  assumption  of  the 
Covent  Garden  management. 

"  I  assure  you,  with  great  sincerity,  I  think  it  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  drama  and 
the  public,  that  yon  have  placed  yourself  at  the 
head  of  this  theatre,  and  that  you  occupy  a  posi- 
tion where  your  energies  will  sustiin,  your  taste 
improve,  and  your  influence  elevate  the  stage. 
No  one  could  be  more  fitly  chosen  to  preside  where 
you  do  now — I  say  this  without  hesitation,  and 
distinctly  —  because,  from  your  well- understood 
predilection  for  our  classical  plays,  and  your  own 
range  of  parts,  you  will  give  those  plays  every 
possible  preference ;  and  thus  Cto  use  your  own 
words)  "  retrieve  in  some  measure  tlie  character 
of  our  declining  art."  Connected  as  you  now 
are  with  Covent  Garden,  controlling  its  business, 
and  set  over  its  destinies,  allow  me  to  wish  you, 
for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  the  profession,  a 
longterm  of  prosperou  s  management.  For  your 
offer  to  me  of  an  engagement,  and  your  assur- 
ances of  giving  "  ample  scope  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  my  talents,"  1  ihank  you  very  much. 
Your  invitation,  and  the  kind  aiul  hnndnome  man- 
ner in  which  you  offer  it,  are  luo^i  flaiiering  to 
me;  and  though  neither  my  inclinnlion  nor  my 
interests  point  to  London  just  now,  still  I  set  due 
value  upon  your  encouraging  proposal.  But  let 
me  tell  you  frankly,  llnit  were  i  to  go  to  Loudon, 
there  have  occurred  s^onie  circnmstanci»s  between 
Mr.  Hunn  and  me,  w  lie  re  by  he  in  i^  lit  hold  me 
bound  (were  it  only  partially  ko)  to  kim;  and  even 
in  a  caffo  where  a  contr.tct  was  perhaps  but  im- 
pliedf  if  Mr.  Bunn  made  it  a  question  oi  honor  with 
me,  I  should,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  abso- 
lute and  arbitrarv  dictitte  of  such  a  monitor.  I  re- 
peat,  however,  I  do  not  contemplate  a  movement 
towards  Ijondon  for  tho  present. 

"  Another  point  in  your  letter  demands  a  few 
words.  You  express  your  confidence  that  my 
own  disposition  will  so  far  suggest  to  me  the 
professional  importance  of  your  present  enter- 
prise, as  to  assure  you  against  my  becoming  an 
antagonist  elsewhere,  should  I  decline  your  offer 
to  co-operate  with  yourself.  You  may  indeed 
believe  that  J  could  not,  neither  tvould  I,  oppose 
myself  to  the  interests  of  any  establishment,  or 
any  individual.  But  surely  you  could  never 
suppose  that  my  acceptance  of  an  engagement 
at  any  time,  with  any  manager  of  the  other  great 
theatre,  would  involve  boatility  to  tfou.     The 


}  interests  of  both  the  national  theatres  are  alike 
important  to  the  public.  I  should  naturally  consi- 
der my  own  advantage  in  connecting  myself  with 
either,  consistently  with  my  rank  in  the  drama, 
and  its  welfare  generally ;  and  were  I  to  assent 
to  your  view  of  the  case,  I  should  necessarily 
shut  myself  out  of  a  large  sphere  of  action*  I 
might  deprive  myself  of  those  professional  asso- 
ciations !  most  valued.  1  should,  in  fact,  com- 
promise my  professional  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence; and  It  does  not  belong  to  the  proud 
eminence  you  have  yourself  aimined,  to  narrow 
my  efforts  in  working  out  my  individual  fame. 
I  labor  hard  in  my  profession,  and  in  doing  this, 
if  I  can  in  any  way,  or  at  any  season,  contribute 
to  your  success,  while  honorably  zealous  for  my 
own,  it  will  gratify  my  feelings  and  my  heart. 
**  Iremain,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

"Charles  Kean." 


**T0  CHARLES  KEAN,  ESQ. 

"Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden, 
"  Angnst  "2,  1837. 

*•  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  my  obscrvalians  may  not 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  desire  to  limit  you 
in  any  way.  I  intendedto  convey  to  you  my  inten- 
tion to  concede  as  liberal  terms  as  1  could  suppose 
either  yon  could  demand,  or  any  manager,  with 
the  means  or  purpose  of  paying  you,  could  grant. 
Any  expectation  founded  on  such  an  intention, 
was  not  meant  to  make  a  pan  of  the  business  of 
my  letter.  In  inviting  you  to  Ix)ndon,  I  fulfill  a 
duty  that  devolves  on  me  with  my  office,  and  1  do 
so  in  the  most  frank  and  liberal  spirit. 

'*  I  shall  regret  your  absencf^,  should  you  think 
it  right  to  reject  my  overtures ;  and,  with  my  very 
cordial  thanks  for  the  kind  expressions  of  vour 
letter, 

"  1  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  trulv, 

•*  W.  C.  Macready." 

Charles  Kean  judged  that,  according  to 
the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Macready,  it 
could  scarcely  come  within  his  views  to  place 
him  in  the  exclusive  position  at  which  he 
now  aimed.  He  therefore  paused  to  delibe- 
rate before  he  hazarded  the  London  venture, 
and  finally  closed  with  the  offer  of  Mr.  Bunn 
to  act  twenty  nights  at  Drur}^-lane,  with  a 
salary  of  £50  a  night.  That  he  decided 
wisely  in  preferring  an  arena  entirely  unoc- 
cupied, is  evidenced  by  the  result.  Had  he 
fallen  into  the  ranks  of  Covent  Garden,  he 
might  have  proved  a  valuable  recruit,  but 
would  never  have  risen  to  a  baton  of  com- 
mand. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1838,  he  appeared 
as  Hamlet — a  memorable  evening  in  his  own 
history,  with  a  triimiphant  issue  never  sur- 
passed in  the  history  of  the  stage.  He  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  From  his  en- 
trance to  the  close  of  the  performance  the 
applause  was  uicessant.  The  celebrated 
pointy  "Is  it  the  King?"  in  the  third  act. 
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produced  an  electrical  eflfeet — ^to  use  a  favor- 
ite expression  of  his  father's,  "  the  pit  rose  at 
kimr* 

At  the  conclusion  he  was  called  for,  and 
hailed  with  reiterated  acclamations.  "  Caps, 
hats,  and  hands  applauded  him  to  the 
clouds."  The  success  was  solid,  substantial. 
There  were  no  hired  claqueurs,  no  packing  in 
the  pit,  no  undue  influence  to  forestall  unbi- 
assed judgment.  It  was  an  honest  verdict ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  leading 
journals  con-oborated  the  opinion  of  the 
public.  The  articles  were  elaborately  written, 
with  critical  acumen,  and  with  candor,  kind- 
ness, and  ability.  It  was  stated  that  "he 
fully  deserved  the  frequent  applause  bestow- 
ed by  a  house  crowded  from  the  pit  to  the 
gallery,"  and  that  "he  had  given  a  very 
elegant  and  finished  portrait  of  Hamlet  ;""f 
that,  "  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  Old  Drury, 
a  greater  success  or  a  more  decided  hit  had 
never  been  achieved;"  and  that  "his  engage- 
ment would  prove  of  the  utmost  advantage 
to  the  theatre  ;"I — that  "  his  acting  was  ex- 
cellent throughout,  his  triumph  most  com- 
plete, and  his  fortune  secured. *'§  We  have 
selected  these  short  extracts  at  random,  and 
could  multiply  them  readily  from  many  other 
papers,  but  space  precludes,  and  enough  are 
given  to  show  that  the  impression  of  this 
first  performance  was  most  flattering  to  the 
actor,  and  fully  vindicated  the  judgment  of 
his  friends. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  position  he  was  henceforward  to  hold.  His 
pkce  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  profession 
was  established.  His  performances  were 
continued  for  forty-three  nights,  and  would 
have  been  protracted  to  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod, without  intermission,  but  that  a  pre- 
vious engagement  in  Edinburgh  interfered, 
and  compelled  his  temporary  absence  from 
London.  lie  felt  the  full  disadvantage  of 
this  break,  but  determined  not  to  disappoint 
his  northern  friends,  to  whom  he  was  under 
many  obligations. 

Attentions  were  now  lavished  on  him  from 
every  side ;  his  society  was  courted  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank;  his  table  hterally 
groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  cards,  invi- 
tations,   and    congratulatory   letters.      But 


*  **Tbe  closet  scene  with  his  mother  was  acted 
"with  great  power.  His  attitude  and  look  when, 
having  slain  Polonius,  he  rushes  in,  exclaiming,  "Is 
it  the  King  ?"  fully  de.*-erved  the  immense  applause 
which  followed  one  of  the  most  striking  scenic  ex- 
hibitions which  we  have  witnessed  for  a  long  time." 
— Times,  January  9th,  1838. 

t  Times,  X  Morning  Pott,  %  Globe, 


"surgit  amari  aliquid,"  even  in  life's  most 
honeyed  intervals.  He  was  beset  from  morn- 
ing till  night  by  innumerable  petitions  for 
reSef  from  unemployed  actors,  decayed 
artists,  and  semi-genteel  mendicants.  Claims 
from  some  he  had  known  and  often  assisted 
before,  with  demands  from  others  whose 
names  he  had  never  heard  mentioned. 
Between  the  8th  of  January  and  the  close  of 
March  he  received  £2,100,  and  was  asked  to 
lend  or  bestow  at  least  £6,000!  These 
worthy  applicants  undoubtedly  considered 
him  as  public  property,  and  that  having 
made  a  fortnne  in  less  than  three  months,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  give  it  away  again. 

On  the  3Uth  of  March,  he  received  the 
high  compliment  of  a  public  dmner,  in  the 
saloon  of  Drury -lane  Theatre,  on  which  oo» 
casion  he  was  also  presented  with  a  magnifi- 
cent silver  vase,  value  £200,  bearing  the 
following  inscription : — 

"raEBBNTED   TO   0HABLE8   KBAN,  ESQi,. 

By  the  '(idminT:)  of  his  distinguished  talents. 

At  a  public  dinner, 

Given  to  hiui  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Theatre-Royal, 

Drury-Lane; 

THE  EIGHT  HONORABLE   LORD  VlSCOOirr  MORPETH,  ILP., 

IN  THE  CHAIR." 

At  this  dinner  Lord  Morplth,  now  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  who  had  long  been  a  zealoui 
patron  and  warm  admirer  of  Charles  Kean, 
was  to  have  presided,  but  he  was  detained 
unexpectedly  m  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  chair  was  taken  and  most  ably  filled  by 
the  Vice-President,   the  Marquis  of  Clann- 
carde.    Above  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
were  present,  including  many  names  eminent 
by  their  talent  and  literary  reputation.     The- 
speeches,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  eloquent 
and  characteristic.     That  of  Charles  Kean,.. 
in  particular,  was  remarkable  for  the  modest 
and  imassummg  tone  in  which  he  spoke  ot' 
himself  and  his  pretensions. 

During  this,  his  first  engagement  in 
London,  he  appeared  in  only  three  eharao- 
ters— Hamlet,  Richard  IIL,  and  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  Hamlet  he  acted  twenty-one 
nights  (twelve  without  intermission),  Richard 
IIL  seventeen,  and  Sir  Giles  five.  The 
gross  receipts  amounted  to  £13,289,  making 
a  nightly  average  of  £309.  In  1814,  when 
Edmund  Kean,  the  father,  made  his  dtbut, 
he  played  to  an  average  of  £484  for  a  cor- 
responding number  of  nights,  but  the  prices 
were  then  considerably  higher,  and  there  are 
other  qualifying  circumstances.  Weighing 
all  these  together,  the  number  of  persons 
present  was  nearly  the  same>  and  there  was- 
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little  actual  difference  in  the  comparatiye 
attraction.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the 
enormous  salaries  paid  to  individual  perform- 
ers have  had  a  very  damaging  effect  on  the 
mterests  of  the  drama.  Tms  is  quite  true  in 
(he  abstract,  and  sound  as  a  general  princi- 
plev  but  instances,  such  as  the  present, 
nimish  unanswerable  exceptions.  The  mat- 
ter reduces  itself  to  a  commercial  speculation, 
and  viewed  in  that  hght,  no  one  will  deny 
that 

**The  intrinsic  v:ilne  of  a  thing, 
la  jnst  as  mnch  aR  It  will  brintj^.-' 

We  believe  Charles  Kean'was  the  first 
actor  of  Hamlet  (of  any  note)  who  gave  up 
(he  old  traditionary  practice  of  having  a 
stocking  "  down-gyved  to  his  ankle,"  dunng 
that  portion  of  the  play  where  he  assumes  a 
disordered  intellect — a  piece  of  staffc-trickery 
sufficiently  vulgar,  and  certainly  "  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 
Even  Garrick,  although  a  reformer,  indulged 
sometimes  in  these  stage  trickeries.  It  is 
recorded,  that  in  the  closet-scene  with  the 
Queen,  he  had  a  mechanical  contrivance  by 
which  the  chair  fell  as  if  of  itself,  when  he 
started  up  on  the  entrance  of  the  ghost. 
Henderson,  his  immediate  successor  in  the 
part,  rejected  this,  and  his  doing  so  was 
oalled,  by  the  critics  of  the  day,  **  a  daring 
innovation." 

The  popularity  of  Charles  Kean*s  Hamlet 
was  by  no  means  on  the  decline ;  but  the 
pubhc  were  anxious  to  see  the  new  performer 
m  another  character,  and  accordingly,  in 
compliance  with  incessant  applications  at  the 
box-office,  Richard  III.  was  brought  for- 
ward on  the  5th  of  February.  The  actor's 
powers  were  thus  tested  in  a  part  of  stirring, 
restless  energy,  totally  distinct  from  the 
.contemplative  philosophy  of  Hamlet.  He 
achieved  another  signal  triumph.  His  suc- 
rcess,  both  with  the  public  and  the  press, 
fully  equalled  that  of  his  first  appearance. 
A  highly  influential  organ  thus  conveyed  its 
opinion : — 

**When  we  witnesf>ed  Mr.  Charles  Kean's 
Hamlet,  we  saw  that  be  had  mind ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly did  feel  a  doubt  whether  his  physical  pow- 
ers would  enable  him  successfully  to  enact  cha- 
racters where  great  bodily  as  well  as  great  men- 
tal exertion  was  required.  His  performance  of 
last  night  has  dissipated  the  doubt.  His  vigor 
•eemed  to  grow  witn  the  exigency  of  the  scene. 

.  .  .  It  is  not  oflen  that  the  son  inherits  any 
mat  portion  of  the  genius  of  the  father.  In  this 
mstance,  however,  the  mantle  of  the  father  has 
Mien  gracefully  on  the  son.      Mr.  Kean  has 


[Dec.> 

studied  the  character  thoroughly,  he  understands 
it,  and  plays  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
name."* 

On  the  first  night  of  Biehard,  the  Queen 
was  present  throughout  the  entire  play,  and 
commanded  the  mana^^er  to  express  to 
Charles  Kean  her  extreme  approbation  of 
his  performance.  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts  was  not  produced  until  the  engage- 
ment was  drawing  near  its  close.  This  play 
had  slumbered  on  the  shelves  since  the  de- 
clining days  of  Edmund  Kean,  no  living 
aetor  venturing  to  grapple  with  his  gigantic 
reputation  in  the  character  of  Sir  G^les 
Overreach,  It  was  reser>'ed  for  his  son  to 
do  so,  and  give  another  proof  that  his  genius 
was  hereditary ;  but  the  play,  with  all  its 
vigor,  and  the  demoniac  power  of  the  leading 
character,  is  coarse  and  repulsive,  little  suited 
to  the  extreme  fastidiousness  of  modem  deli- 
cacy. 

When  Charles  Kean  returned  from  Edin- 
burgh, his  London  performances  were  re- 
sumed, but  with  something  of  diminished 
attraction.  The  se-ason  was  advancing,  and 
the  interruption  (as  all  persons  experienced 
in  theatrical  matters  anticipated)  had  given 
a  check  to  the  flowing  tide  of  success.  "  A 
change,"  too,  had  suddenly  "  come  o'er  the 
spirit  "  of  the  press ;  some  of  the  influential 
journals  assumed  an  altered  tone,  and  con- 
demned the  identical  "  points  "  they  had  a 
short  time  before  so  warmly  praised.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  few  weeks  of  absence 
could  have  produced  any  variation  in  the 
actor's  style,  or  the  measure  of  his  preten- 
sions. A  hostile  clique  was  forming,  but 
how,  wherefore,  or  by  whom  suggested,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  inquire.  If  professional 
jealousy,  in  any  shape,  had  anything  to  do 
with  this,  it  never  was  exercised  upon  less 
justifiable  grounds.  Charles  Kean  had 
always  proved  himself  a  kind  and  generous 
friend  to  his  less  prosperous  brethren.  We 
could  enumerate  many  instances  which  have 
fallen  within  our  own  knowledge.  He  had 
now  to  contend  occasionally  with  a  captious 
criticism  and  a  dissentient  opinion ;  but  an 
overwhelming  majority  were  with  him, 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  candi- 
date for  public  favor.  Universal  sufiFrage  is 
an  impracticable  chimera. 

An  actor's  fame  is  greatly  advanced  by  an 
original  character ;  it  places  him  on  his  own 
ground,  freed  from  the  disadvantage  of  com- 
parison. Charles  Kean,  fully  convinced  of 
this,  applied  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  in  the 

*  T\me9,  February  6tfa,  1888. 
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hope  of  being  aided  by  his  powerfid  genius. 
We  insert  his  letter,  with  the  reply  : — : 

"  To  Silt  E.  Lttton  Bulwer,  Bart. 

**  Liverpool,  November  IStb,  1838. 

**  Sir, — Tlie  flattering  success  which  has  at- 
tended my  attempts  in  the  provinces  to  do  justice 
to  the  character  of  Claude  Melnutte,"^  and  the  debt 
of  gratitude  I  owe  you  for  the  means  thus  afforded 
me  of  advancing  my  professional  career,  must  be 
my  apolofiry  for  addressing  you,  if  a  better  excuse 
did  not  exist  in  your  character  as  an  author,  and 
the  deserved  influence  you  possess  over  our  dra- 
matic literature.  I  am  most  anxious  to  appear  in 
London  in  a  new  part,  and  I  feel  that  your  assist- 
ance would  be  invaluable  in  the  promotion  of  this 
purpose,  and  of  my  desire  to  carry  out  all  the  ob- 
jects of  the  legitimate  drama  in  a  spirit  of  honora- 
ble competition,  [f  it  should  suit  your  views  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  great  talents  on  t1iis 
occasion,  I  f.hall  be  sincerely  grateful  ;  and 
though  pecuniary  considerations  can  be  no  object 
with  you,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  that  I  place  myt>eif  and  a  carle  blanche 
at  your  disposal.  I  trust  there  is  no  indelicacy  in 
saying  this,  when  I  reflect  how  Uiuch  I  should 
still  remain  your  debtor,  by  the  honor  I  might  hope 
to  derive  from  the  representation  of  any  character 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer. 
''*•  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Charles  Keak." 

"To  Charles  Kean,  Esq, 

^'  8,  (%arlee*»treet,  Berkelej*B  •qoare, 
**  November  14. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Believe  inc  sincerely  obliged 
and  flattered  by  your  letter,  and  the  request  it  con<- 
tains.  The  manner  in  which  you  express  your 
wish  cannot  but  make  me  anxious,  sooner  or 
later,  to  comply  witii  it.  I  fear,  however,  that  at 
present,  heavy  engagements,  and  other  circum- 
stances, tedious  to  enter  upon,  will  not  allow  me 
an  honor  otherwise  sincerely  to  be  desired,  and 
which  you  will  permit  me  to  consider  not  sacri- 
ticed,  but  deferred.  For  the  rej»t,  allow  me  to 
assure  you  that  the  pecuniary  considerations  to 
which  you  so  delicately  allude,  are  not  likely  to 
form  an  obstacle  against  any  future  arrange- 
ments ;  and  that 

"  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  your  obliged, 
"E.  Lyttow  Bulwer." 

Early  in  June,  1839,  he  entered  on  his 
first  engagement  at  the  Haymarket,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Webster,  receiving, 
as  at  Drury-lane,  £50  a  night,  and  a  benefit. 
This  engagement  was  extended  beyond  the 
ntmiber  of  nights  originally  settled,  Hamlet 
proving    the    most    popular     performance. 

♦  The  hero  of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer's  popular  play  of 
The  Ladu  of  LyoiM,  one  of  the  moet  suoceBsful  of 
modern  dramas.  This  character  was  first  acted  in 
LondoD  by  Mr.  Macready,  with  great  ability. 


Toward  the  close  of  the  summer,  anxious 
once  more  to  visit  a  country  where  (to  use 
his  own  words,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
Haymarket  audience)  "in  his  early  profes- 
sional struggles  he  had  found  a  home-  to  re- 
ceive and  fnends  to  cheer  him,"  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and,  in  September,  appeared  at 
the  National  Theatre,  in  Chatham-street,  New 
York.  But  a  fatality  seemed  to  attend  his 
second  visit  to  the  United  States.  •  He  was 
suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  throat ;  his 
voice  gave  way,  and  on  the  fourth  night  he 
entirely  broke  down.  The  theatre  was 
destroyed  by  fire  soon  after.  At  Boston,  in 
December,  1839,  he  narrowly  escaped  a 
frightful  catastrophe.  While  acting  Rolla, 
in  Pizarro,  and  standing  between  the  wings, 
preparatory  to  his  entrance  for  the  dying 
scene,  the  child  was  brought  to  him ;  he 
stepped  a  pace  forward  to  receive  it ;  the 
leader  of  the  supernumeraries,  named  Simp- 
son, who  was  also  waiting  to  go  on  as  one  of 
the  soldiers,  moved  into,  the  spot  he  had  left 
vacant ;  at  that  moment  a  heavy  coimter- 
weight  fell  from  the  machinery  above,  broke 
through  a  slight  scaffolding,  and  crushed  the 
imfortunate  underling,  who  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  his  blood  profusely  sprinkling  the  dress 
of  RoUa  as  he  rushed  on  from  the  wing  to 
finish  the  tragedy. 

An  attack  of  bronchitis  soon  after  this 
compelled  him  to  abandon  various  engage- 
ments. Loss  of  time  to  a  professional  man 
is  loss  of  money.  He  returned  to  England, 
after  visiting  the  Havana,  his  second  trans- 
atlantic trip  being  less  protracted  ai*d  remu- 
nerative than  he  had  anticipated.  On  the 
first  of  June,  1840,  he  resumed  his  perform- 
ances at  the  Haymarket,  and  added  Mac- 
beth, for  the  first  time,  to  the  list  of  his  Lon- 
don characters.  In  this,  probably  the  most 
difficult  to  embody  amongst  all  the  mighty 
conceptions  (»f  Shakspeare,  his  success  equal- 
ed the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends, 
and  it  has  always  been  considered  one  of  his 
ablest  delineations.  In  the  last  act  in  par- 
ticular, he  was  singularly  energetic :  his 
death-scene  was  original  and  effective.  The 
play  was  very  carefully  produced  ;  it  ran 
fifteen  nights,  and  materially  served  both  the 
actor  and  the  theatre.  During  the  foUowine 
season,  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  produced 
under  his  direction ;  Miss  Ellen  Tree  being 
the  Juliet,  and  Mr.  James  Wallack,  Mercutio. 
His  provincial  engagements  continued  as  at- 
tractive as  ever,  and  with  each  succeeding 
year  his  fame  and  fortune  were  steadily  in- 
creasing. On  the  29th  of  January,  1842, 
occurred  the  most  auspicious  event  in.  his  life 
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— ^tbe  wisest  step  he  had  ever  taken,  and  the 
surest  guaranty  of  his  future  prosperity :  he 
was  married  at  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
Dublin,  to  Miss  Ellen  Tree — an  attachment 
of  long  standing,  and,  in  every  respect,  "a 
well-assorted  union."  By  this  Charles  Kean 
not  only  secured  his  domestic  happiness,  but 
obtmned  a  lar^  addition  to  his  worldly 
means,  and  an  mvaluable  co-operator  in  his 
theatrical  career.  By  a  rare  combination  of 
private  and  professional  excellence,  Miss 
Ellen  Tree  had  already  acquired  a  handsome 
independence,  and  placed  herself  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  distinguished  females  whose 
names  shed  lustre  on  the  history  of  the 
British  Drama.  In  characters  requiring 
great  physical  power,  with  the  more  com- 
manding attributes,  something  might  be 
wanting  which  a  few  others  had  excelled  her 
in;  but  in  all  the  softer  dehneations,  in  a  just 
discrimination  of  the  tenderer  passions,  in 
versatility,  in  natural  pathos,  or  elegant  viva- 
city— in  a  clear  knowledge  of  her  author's 
meaning,  and  in  lady-like  deportment — she 
was,  and  is,  without  a  superior  on  the  mo- 
dem stage. 

This  marriage,  which,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  wiis  not  immediately  made  public,  took 
place  on  the  last  day  of  their  Dublin  engage- 
ment, and  on  that  same  evening,  by  an  odd 
coincidence,  they  performed  together  in  TJie 
Honeymooiu  Their  first  appearance  in  the 
acknowledged  characters  of  man  and  wife 
took  place  at  Glasgow  on  the  27  th  of  the 
following  February — the  combined  attraction 
producing,  in  five  performances  in  one  week, 
the  sum  of  £1000.  During  the  following 
simmer  both  were  engaged  at  the  Haymar- 
ket  Theatre.  As  You  Like  It,  The  Game- 
ster, and  The  Lady  of  Lyons  were  frequently 
repeated.  They  abo  appeared  in  a  new  play 
by  Sheridan  KnoAvles,  called  The  Rose  of 
Arraffon,  which,  though  successful  in  repre- 
sentation, and  acted  for  twenty-five  consecu- 
tive nights,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  least 
agreeable  productions  of  a  very  superior 
writer. 

During  the  winter  of  1843,  Charles  Kean 
entered  into  a  separate  engagement  with  Mr. 
Bunn,  at  Drury-lane,  receiving  the  same 
terms  as  in  1838.  On  this  occasion  i^ic^rrf 
///.  was  produced  in  a  style  of  unprece- 
dented magnificence,  with  correct  costumes 
and  decorations. 

America  has  generally  proved  an  "El 
Dorado"  to  the  leading  London  "stars." 
Mrs.  C.  Kean  was  desirous  of  paying  a  fare- 
well visit  to  the  many  kind  friends  she  had 
formerly  made  in  that  country,  and  a  very 


tempting  offer  presenting  itself,  they  laid 
aside  several  excellent  engagements  at  home, 
and  in  the  simimer  of  1845  once  more  em- 
barked for  the  United  States.  Their  success 
was  everywhere  "  prodigious."  By  the  close 
of  the  first  year  they  raized  and  sent  home 
a  greater  profit  than  had  ever  before  been 
accoinpUshed  within  the  same  time.  A  new 
play,  called  The  Wif€*8  Secret,  proved  uni- 
versally attractive.  This  play,  a  production 
of  sterling  merit,  was  written  by  Mr.  G. 
Lovell,  already  well  known  in  the  literary 
and  dramatic  world  by  the  Merchant  of 
Bruges,  Love*s  Sacrifice,  &c.  &c.  It  was 
purchased  by  Kean  (who  fully  relied  on  the 
talent  of  his  author)  for  the  large  simi  of 
£400,  before  it  was  commenced. 

In  the  year  1 846  he  ventured  on  an  expe- 
riment never  before  hazarded  in  America — 
the  production  of  the  two  gorgeous  histori- 
cal tragedies  of  Richard  III.  and  Kinff  John, 
on  a  scale  of  splendor  which  no  theatre  in 
London  or  Paris  could  have  surpassed.  The 
scenery,  the  decorations,  the  banners,  armo- 
rial bearings,  heraldic  blazonry,  groupings, 
and  all  the  minor  details  were  so  correctly 
studied,  that  the  most  fastidious  "reader  of 
Montfau^on  or  Meyrick  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  detect  an  error.  But  our  brethren 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  are  utiUtiirians  rather 
than  antiquaries ;  more  inchned  to  look  for- 
ward than  to  pore  over  ancient  chronicles : 
they  appeared  not  to  enjoy  with  a  perfect 
zest  the  pomp  of  feudal  royalty,  or  the  so- 
lemn pageantry  of  baronial  privileges.  The 
upshot  of  all  was,  that  the  expenditure  far 
exceeded  the  return,  and  the  produce  of  the 
second  year  bore  no  comparison  with  that  of 
the  first. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  they  returned  to 
England.  Tlieir  first  act-  on  arriving  at  home 
was  one  of  disinterested  kindness.  Hearing, 
through  a  mutual  friend,  that  Mr.  Calcraft, 
the  lessee  of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  had  fallen 
into  difficuhies,  they  crossed  at  once  to 
Ireland,  and  volunteered  to  perform  for  his 
benefit.  The  attraction  of  these  powerful 
auxiliaries,  added  to  the  personal  popularity 
of  the  manager,  produced  a  house  crowded 
by  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  Irish 
metropolis.  The  play  selected  was  The 
Jialous  Hlfe,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean 
(for  the  first  time  in  Europe)  appeared  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakly.  The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  very  lately 
entered  on  his  office,  was  present,  with  the 
Countess  and  the  viceregal  suite.  They 
expressed  warm  approbation  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  on  the  following  Saturday,  the 
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3 1st  July,  visited  the  theatre  in  state,  com- 
manding the  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kean  in  the  comedy  of  The  Wonder.  This 
produced  a  second  house  as  numerously 
attended  as  the  former  one.  They  had  thus 
the  satisfaction  of  rendering  a  double  service 
to  an  old  and  valued  friend  at  a  very  critical 
j  uncture. 

After  going  through  a  series  of  engage- 
ments, all  settled  before  they  had  sailed  for 
America,  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Dublin,  they  returned  to  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  early  in  January,  1848, 
and  appeared  in  their  new  play,  The  Wife's 
Secret.  Their  reception  and  the  success  of 
the  play  were  equally  enthusiastic.  It  was 
repealed  thirty-six  times,  with  undiminished 
effect;  the  engagement,  originally  for  thirty 
nights,  was  extended  to  sixty;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  their  benefit  her  Majesty  honored 
them  with  her  presence,  conferring  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  "  special  patronage." 

At  the  commencement  of  1849,  Charles 
Kean  was  selected,  without  application  on 
his  part,  to  conduct  the  **  Windsor  Theatri- 
cals"— a  series  of  private  performances  at 
the  Castle,  adopted  by  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  with  the  double  object  of  gratifying 
their  own  tastes,  and  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  British  drama.  The  compliment  was 
a  highly  gratifying  one,  both  to  the  man  and 
the  actor;  but  the  diflSculties  accompanying 
it  were  of  no  trifling  nature.  A  verv  general 
desire  was  manifested  to  appear  before  roy- 
alty; but  it  was  no  easy  task  to  reconcile 
conflicting  claims,  or  bring  down  expecta- 
tions, occasionally  unreasonable,  to  a  practi- 
cable standard.  Thnt  Kean  acquitted  him- 
self to  the  perfect  sativsfaction  of  his  august 
employers,  may  be  assumed  from  the  facts 
that  her  Majesty  presented  him  with  a  dia- 
mond ring,  and  accorded  him  the  still  more 
flattering  honor  of  a  personal  interview.  To 
satisfy  all  his  brethren  of  the  sock-and-buskin 
was  a  much  more  arduous  undertaking.  He 
labored  with  unceiising  tact,  command  of 
temper,  and  perfect  impirtiality;  but  ho 
discovered  that  to  roll  up-hill  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus,  to  draw  water  in  the  bucket  of  the 
Danaidse,  or  to  carve  Mount. Athos  into  a 
statue,  would  be  gentle  pastime,  compared 
to  the  complicated  Hurculean  labor  he  had 
vainly  hoped  to  accomplish. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1849,  the  widow 
of  Edmimd  Kean  died  at  Keydell,  near 
Horndean,  in  Hampshire,  the  coimtry  resi- 
dence of  her  son,  on  a  small  estate  he  had 
purchased  in  1844,  and  where  she  had  found 
a  happy  retreat  during  the  closing  years  of 


her  chequered  and  eventful  existence.  The 
history  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Kean  presents  us 
with  a  moral  lesson  of  the  deepest  interest, 
a  subject  for  profoimd  reflection,  and  a  spe- 
cial instance  of  the  varied  dispensations  of 
Providence.  During  the  early  years  of  her 
married  life  she  struggled  with  many  pAva- 
tions,  and  drained  the  cup  of  poverty  to  its 
bitterest  dregs;  then  came  the  episode  of 
London  success,  with  all  its  unlooked-for 
luxury  and  ruinous  profusion ;  then  followed 
the  desertion  of  her  husband,  the  combined 
evils  of  broken  health  and  vanished  hopes ; 
disease,  neglect,  and  destitution,  more  pun- 
gently  felt  from  an  interval  of  prosperity; 
until,  finally  raised  again  by  the  filial  piety 
and  imtiring  exertions  of  her  son,  she  passed 
the  evening  of  her  days  surrounded  by  all 
the  comforts  of  affluence,  and  all  the  soothingi 
cares  of  the  fondest  affection. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1849,  Charles  Kean 
presided  at  the  fourth  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  General  Theatrical  Fund,  to  which  he 
had  always  been  an  annual  contributor — an 

» 

excellent  institution,  well  deserving  the  gen- 
eral support  it  appears  to  receive.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  called  on  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chairman  at  a  public  * 
dinner.  According  to  the  published  accounts, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  much  ability,  and 
spoke  with  pathos  and  effect.  The  collec- 
tion exceeded,  by  nearly  £100,  the  sum  ob- 
tained on  any  of  the  former  occasions.  Dur- 
ing the  seasons  of  1848-9,  and  1849-50, 
Charles  Kean  departed  from  the  plan  he  had 
hitherto  adopted  in  his  London  engagements, 
and  accepted  a  permanent  situation  with  Mr. 
Webster  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  He 
was  principally  induced  by  family  considera- 
tions— the  declining  health  of  his  mother, 
and  a  desire  to  superintend  the  early  educa- 
tion of  his  daughter  and  only  child,  a  httle 
girl  now  nearly  seven  years  old. 

In  January  he  was  commanded  to  direct 
the  second  series  of  Windsor  theatricals, 
which  were  unexpectedly  curtailed  by  the 
intervening  death  of  the  Queen  Dowager, 
and  has  now,  a  third  time,  been  entrusted 
with  the  same  commission  for  the  approaching 
Christmas.  In  March  last,  he  and  Mrs.  Kean 
concluded  their  engagements  at  the  Hay- 
market.  On  the  occasion  of  their  benefit 
the  Queen  again  honored  them  with  her  pre- 
sence and  special  patronage.  The  play  se- 
lected was  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ;  they 
appeared  as  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  charac- 
ters in  which  they  had  gained  much  reputa- 
tion during  the  season.  In  August,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr  Keeley,  he  entered  on  a 
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lease,  for  two  years,  of  the  Princess's  Theatre 
in  Oxford-street,  and  for  the  first  time  em- 
barked on  the  "  stormy  sea"  of  management. 
His  season  commenced,  under  highly  favor- 
able auspices,  on  the  28th  of  September. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  princi- 
pal %)cidents  in  the  life  of  Charles  Kean, 
from  his  birth  to  the  present  date.  That  he 
has  been  a  fortunate  man,  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  no  one  will  deny  ;  and 
that  he  merits  his  good  fortune  will  be  as 
readily  conceded  by  all  impartial  judges. 
In  his  early  career  he  had  much  to  contend 
against,  and  his  history  presents  strong  points 
of  encouragement  to  all  who  are  destined  to 
fight  their  way  through  the  world,  of  what- 
ever calling  or  profession.  The  towering  re- 
putation of  his  father,  and  the  name  he  in- 
heii^d,  were  more  frequently  impediments 
than  advantages,  as  inviting  invidious  com- 
parisons rather  than  indulgent  recollections. 
A  natural  resemblance  in  the  son  was  re- 
proached as  a  po^•i(iTe  offence ;  while  the 
most  palpable  and  servile  imitation  in  a 
stranger  was  cordially  hailed  as  indicative  of 
kindred  genius.  At  tht^  same  time  his  high 
gentleman- like  bearing,  his  well-known  affec- 
*  Uon  for  his  mother,  and  his  honorable  char- 
acter, were  powerful  auxiliaries,  backing  his 
own  genius,  and  carrying  him  gallantly  over 
many  opposing  obstacles,  and  many  preju- 
diced opinions.  The  professional  reputation 
of  Charles  Kean  is  erected  on  a  sound  foun- 
dation. As  Junius  says,  in  reference  to  the 
fame  of  Lord  Chatham,  **  Recorded  honors 
shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thick- 
en over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will 
support  the  laurels  that  adorn  it/' 

It  may  here  b«  expected  that  we  should 
enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  Charles 
Kean's  peculiar  style  of  acting,  an  estimate 
of  his  powers,  and  a  critical  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  the  other  leading  performers 
who  have  illustrated  his  era.  But  we  ab- 
stain from  this  at  present.  It  sounds  too 
like  a  requiem  or  an  epitaph ;  and  we  trust 
many  long  and  happy  years  will  elapse  be- 
fore he  becomes  a  candidate  for  either. 
This  one  fact,  however,  is  cert^iin — his  repu- 
tation is  exclusively  built  on  his  delineations 
of  Shakspeare.  Hitherto  he  has  derived 
little  assistance   from   original  characters.* 


♦  The  only  exception  is,  probably,  "Sir  Walter 
^myot,"  in  The  Wf/e*M  Secret,  and  this  can  scarcely 
be  ranked  at  a  first-rate  character. 


In  this  respect,  both  his  father  and  himself 
have  been  less  fortunate  than  their  prede- 
cessors. Rolla,  The  Stranger,  Penruddock, 
and  Octavian,  assisted  the  fame  of  John 
Kemble,  nearly  as  much  as  Hamlet,  Lear, 
Wolsey,  or  Coriolanus.  Virginius,  William 
Tell,  Werner,  and  Richelieu,  have  proved  as 
valuable  stepping-stones  to  Macready,  as 
King  John,  Othello,  or  Macbeth. 

Mr.  C.  Kean  has  now  entered  on  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  as  manager  of  an  impor- 
tant London  theatre.'  He  has  many  quali- 
fications for  the  task,  with  sound  experience; 
and  his  known  liberality  to  authors  can 
scarcely  fail  to  give  an  impetus  to  dramatic 
literature.  He  has  already  a  second  time 
paid  £400  to  the  author  of  The  Wifts  Se- 
cretf  for  a  new  play,  which  will  be  produced 
immediately ;  and  is  in  treaty  with  several 
of  the  leading  English  dramatists  to  employ 
their  pens  in  a  similar  task.  We  should 
like  to  see  some  of  our  own  countrymen  en- 
ter into  this  competition.  Where  is  Sheri- 
dan Knowles?  Is  the  lamp  extinguished 
which  once  burned  so  brilliantly  ?  Or  if  his 
genius  slumber  on  its  laurels,  and  cannot  be 
awakened,  where  is  the  younsr  literature  of 
Ireland  ?  A  liberal  purchaser  is  in  the  mar- 
ket, if  the  proper  article  is  supplied.  We 
heartily  wish  Mr.  Kean  success,  and  much 
depends  on  the  result  of  his  exertions.  His 
own  fortunes,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  in- 
volved in  the  issue.  The  progressive  events 
of  his  season  will  be  watched  with  unusual 
interest.  He  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  and 
his  net  is  cast  in  troubled  waters.  But  a 
favorable  prestige  accompanies  his  name, 
with  a  very  general  impression  that  the  star 
of  his  destiny,  hitherto  so  brilliant,  will  suf- 
fer no  eclipse.  His  acknowledged  abilities, 
joined  with  those  of  his  accomplished  lady, 
their  estimation  in  general  society,  and  irre- 
proachable characters,  can  do  much ;  and 
much  is  wanting  to  revive  the  public  taste,, 
and  restore  the  stage  to  its  former  elevation. 
Unless  some  powerful  lever  is  applied  to 
counterbalance  the  thousand-and-one  causes 
which  weigh  down  its  vitality,  and  hasten  its 
decline,  the  most  intellectual  of  recreations 
will  shortly  be  numbered  amount  the  things 
that  were;  and  the  art  and  its  professors 
may  lay  down  peaceably  together,  inscribing 
over  their  common  sepulchre — 

"  FuiMus  Troes  r* 
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Omoo:  A  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas.    By  Herman  Melville. 
London:  Routledge.     1850. 


Falsehood  is  a  thing  of  almost  invincible 
courage ;  overthrow  it  to-day,  and  with 
freshened  vigor  it  will  return  to  the  lists  to- 
morrow. "Omoo"  illustrates  this  fact.  We 
were  under  the  illusion  that  the  abettors  of 
infidehty  and  the  partisans  of  popery  had 
been  put  to  shame  by  the  repeated  refutation 
and  exposure  of  their  slanders  against  the 
"  Protestant  missions  "  in  Polynesia ;  but  Mr. 
Melville's  production  proves  that  shame  is  a 
virtue  with  which  these  gentry  are  totally 
unacquainted,  and  that  they  are  resharpening 
their  missiles  for  another  onset. 

In  noticing  Mr.  Melville's  book,  our  object 
is  to  show  that  his  statements  respecting  the 
Protestant  Mission  in  Tahiti  are  perversions 
of  the  truth — ^that  he  is  guilty  of  deliberate 
and  elaborate  misrepresentation,  and — admit- 
ting the  accuracy  of  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  himself f  and  taking  his  own  showing 
with  regard  to  the  opportunities  he  had  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject — that 
he  is  a  prejudiced,  incompetent,  and  truthless 
witness.  This  is  our  object ;  and  we  intend 
that  Mr.  Melville  himself  shall  establish  the 
chief  counts  in  our  indictment.  The  conclu- 
sion is  obvious:  if  we  thus  sustain  our 
charges  against  him  on  so  serious  and  grave 
a  topic,  it,  of  course,  follows  that  his  South- 
Sea  narratives — ^instead  of  being  esteemed, 
as  some  of  our  leading  contemporaries  have 
pronounced  them  to  l^,  faithful  pictiu-es  of 
I'olynesian  life — should  at  once  take  their 
place  beside  the  equally  veracious  pages  of 
Baron  Munchausen! 

In  the  Preface  to  "  Omoo,"  Mr.  Melville 
says ; — 

'*  In  every  statement  connected  with  misBionary 
operations,  a  strict  adherence  to  facts  has  of  course 
been  scrupulously  observed ;  and  in  Boine  instan- 
ces, it  has  even  been  deemed  advisable  to  quote 
previous  voyagers  in  corroboration  of  what  is 
offered  as  the  fruit  of  the  author's  own  observii- 
tions.    Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  for  truth 


and  ^ood  has  led  him  to  toucli  upon  thit«  subject 
at  nil  And  if  he  refrains  from  offerinif  \\\nU  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  remedying  the  evils  which 
are  pointed  out,  it  is  only  because  he  thinks  that 
after  bcingr  made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  others 
are  better  qualified  to  do  so." 

This  paragraph  plainly  manifests  that  Mr. 
Melville  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  task  in  which  he  engaged  when  he 
attacked  the  Polynesian  "missionary  opera- 
tions." Whatever  else  he  may  be  guilty  of, 
none  can  accuse  him  of  want  of  deliberation. 
He  is  not  unconscious  of  the  importance  of 
his  statements.  He  intimates  that  he  has 
carefully  weighed  every  word  he  has  penned. 
The  passage  also  marks  his  fear,  lest,  in  the 
multitude  of  jocularities  with  which  his  book 
abounds,  the  reader  should  lose  sight  of  the 
"  facts  "  to  which  he  here  alludes.  Like  a 
dextrous  "  master  of  fence,"  he  adroitly  an- 
ticipates any  imputation  of  foul  play,  by 
assuring  us  that  he  has  "  scrupulously  ob- 
served the  truth.  He  quietly  insinuates  th»*t 
he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  noted  the 
same  deplorable  condition  of  things,  and 
therefore  he  "  deems  it  advisable  to  quote 
previous  voyagers "  in  support  of  what  he 
has  written.  Finally,  he  reveals  his  motive 
for  bringing  the  subject  thus  prominently 
before  the  public.  Do  not  err,  good  reader! 
He  is  no  emissary  of  the  Propaganda,  no 
eUve  of  Father  Roothan,  no  "  good  hater  "  of 
Protestantism,  but,  on  the  contrary — if  we 
take  his  own  word  for  it — ^he  is  an  earnest 
lover  of  the  truth ;  and,  if  he  were  not, 
nothing  could  lead  him  "to  touch  on  this 
subject  at  all !"  Thus  our  author,  with  no 
common  skill,  throws  the  reader  off  his 
guard,  and  prepares  him  to  receive,  without 
doubt,  what  follows. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  that  he 
refrains  from  suggesting  any  remedy  for  the 
"evik"  he  describes.  He  knew  he  could 
consistently  recommend  but  one,  and  that 
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would  be  the  complete  abandonment  of  our 
missions  in  the  South  Seas,  and  the  entire 
withdrawal  of  all  confidence  and  support 
from  the  London  Missionary  Society.  This 
Mr.  Melville  does  not  propose.  But  why 
does  he  not  ?  The  reason  is  as  visible  as 
light  at  noon-day:  it  would  uncover  the 
cloven  foot,  and  betray  the  real  object  for 
which  "  Omoo"  was  written !  He  is  evidently 
too  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  human 
nature  not  to  feel  confident  that,  in  whatever 
quarter  his  assertions  were  credited,  a  single 
penny  would  never  be  obtained  to  aid  South 
Sea,  or  any  other  "  missionary  operations ;" 
and  that  there,  likewise,  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  would  be  denounced  as  an 
''organized  hypocrisy." 

So  much  for  the  Preface.  Now  for  the 
"  facts'*  of  which  it  is  the  herald. 

We  begin  with  Mr.  Melville's  account  of 
the  rise  and  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Tahiti ;  and  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  "a  new 
thing  "  to  most  well-informed  persons,  we 
arc  strangely  mistaken.  The  gospel,  he  tells 
us,  overthrew  idolatry  neither  by  its  enlight- 
enment of  the  judgment,  nor  by  its  influence 
on  the  consciences,  of  the  natives.  It  obtain- 
ed the  mastery,  not  by  the  force  of  persua- 
sion, but  by  the  persuasion  of  force !  Here 
is  the  narrative : — 

'*  Every  reader  of  *  Cook's  Voyages  '  must  ro- 
mcnilnr  OUjo,  who  in  ihat  navi;r'.it«»r'H  tiino  wa.^ 
kin;^  of  t!)p  [)cniii<nla  of  Tahiti.  Siib-cqucnlly, 
asj^istod  by  the  imiskots  of  the  Bounti/s  men,  he 
extendrd  Ims  rnio  over  liie  entire  inland.  Thirs 
Otoo  before  his  death  had  his  name  changed  into 
Pomaree,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  royal 
palrnnyiiiic.  ile  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Poma- 
ree  II  ,  iho  mo.-t  famous  prince  in  iho  aniiaU  of 
Tahiti.  Though  a  wad  d«.'bauchee  and  drjinkard. 
and  even  charj^'d  with  unnatural  crimes''  (mark 
the  vile  insinuation),  "  he  ivas  a  fry^at  fritiid  of  the 
miKsiojiaries,  and  one  of  the  very  first  of  tiieir 
pro<clytes.  D«irin£r  the  religious  wars  into  irhich 
he  was  hurried  by  Kis  zeal  for  the  neir  faith,  he  was 
defeated  and  expelled  from  the  i^lHnd.  After  a 
ehort  e.xilo,  he  returned  fnnn  Imeeo,  with  an  army 
c»f  eight  hundred  WMrriors,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Naru  routed  the  rebellious  papans  with  j^reat 
sl.uighter,  and  re-established  himself  upon  the 
throD".  Thus,"  exclaims  iMr.  Melville,  *'  hy  fftrcv. 
of  arms  iras  Christianity  finally  triumphant  in 
Tahitir^W  230 

We  supposed  that  it  became  "finally 
triumphant"  through  the  influence  of  the 
"  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus." 
"Nothing  more  erroneous,"  says  Mr.  Mel- 
ville— "  it  was  by  the  club-law  of  the  drunken 
and  debauched  friend  of  the  missionaries, 
Pomaree  II. !"    This  a  fair  specimen  of  our 


author's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Protestant 
missions  in  the  South  Seas.  It  exhibits  his 
historic  fidelity  and  honesty  of  purpose.  It 
is  impossible  to  mistake  the  animus  that  dic- 
tated this  passage — a  passage  that  is  justly 
entitled  to  take  precedence  m  the  annals  of 
mendacity. 

In  the  forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth  chap- 
ters, headed  "  Tahiti  as  it  is,'"^  Mr.  Melville 
propounds,  at  length,  his  opinion  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  labors  of  the 
agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
Tahiti.  He  commences  by  saying,  that  it  is 
his  desire  "  not  to  leave  so  important  a  sub- 
ject m  a  state  calculated  to  convey  erroneous 
impressions  :"  and  wishes  it  to  be  "  distinctly 
understood"  that  he  has  no  inclination  to 
damage  "  the  missionaries  nor  their  cause," 
but  simply  seeks  "  to  set  forth  things  as  they 
actually  exists  More  efifectually  to  make 
out  a  case  against  the  utility  of  "  missionary 
operations,"  he  reminds  us  that  the  experi- 
ment of  Christianizing  the  Tahitians  has  been 
fully  tried — that  the  present  generation  have 
grown  up  under  the  auspices  of  their  religi- 
ous instructors — and  that,  although  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
have  at  times  been  more  or  less  obstructed 
by  unprincipled  foreigners,  "  still  this  in  no 
wise  renders  Tahiti  any  less  a  fair  illustrar- 
tion."  He  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  Tahi- 
tian  mission  has  not  failed  owing  to  want  of 
time  stiificient  for  the  results  of  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries  to  become  apparent — that  it 
has  been  in  existence  nearly  sixty  years — 
that  "  it  has  received  the  unceasing  prayers 
and  contributions  of  its  friends,"  and  that  no 
enterprise  of  the  kind  has  called  forth  more 
devotion  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
StilK  in  his  estimation,  it  has  failed,  and  the 
missionaries  knew.it ;  but  that  they  traded 
the  credulity  of  those  who  sent  them  fortb 
and  supported  them ;  and  to  carry  out  the 
"  pious  fraud  "  to  perfection,  in  the  reports 
which  they  transmitted  to  their  constituents, 
they  have  suppressed  the  truth  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  for  him  and  others  to  set  the 
world  right  upon  the  matter,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  imposture.  If  his  language 
means  anything,  it  means  this.  We  give  his 
own  words.  After  having  stated  that  "  the 
earUer  laborers  in  the  work  were,  as  a  class, 
ignorant,  and,  in  many  causes,  deplorably 
bigoted, ^^  and  assuring  us  that  the  'mission- 
aries "  now  on  the  island,  *  in  zeal  and  disin- 
terestedness,* are,  perhaps,  inferior  to  their 
predecessors,  they  have,  nevertheless, '  in 
their  ovm  way  at  least,  labored  hard  to,  make 
a  Christian  people  of  their  chaige." 
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"  Let  us  now  glance,"  he  says,  **  at  the  most 
obvious  changes  wrought  U\  their  condition.  The 
entire  system  of  idolatry  has  been  done  away ; 
together  wiih  the  several  barbarous  practices  en- 
grafted thereon.  But  this  result  is  hot  so  much 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  missionaries,  as  to  the  civil- 
izing effects  of  a  long  and  constant  interconrse 
with  whites  of  all  nations ;  to  whom  for  many 
years  Tahiti  has  been  one  of  the  principal  places 
of  resort  in  the  South  Seas,  The  next  most  strik- 
ing change  in  the  Tahilians  is  this.  From  the  per- 
manent residence  among  them  of  influential  and  re- 
spectable foreigners,  as  well  as  from  the  frequent 
visitsofshipsof  war,  recognizing  the  nationality  of 
the  island,  its  inhabitants  are  no  longer  deemca  fit 
subjects  for  the  atrocities  practised  Ujmn  mere 
savages;  and  hence,  secure  from  retaliation,  ves- 
sels of  all  kinds  now  enter  their  harbors  with  per- 
fect safety." 

"  But  let  us  consider  what  results  are  directiy 
ascribable  to  the  missionaries  alone. 

"In  all  cases  they  have  striven  hard  to  mitigate 
the  evils  resultins:  from  the  commerce  with  the 
wiiites  in  general.  Such  attempt",  however,  have 
been  rather  injudicious,  and  often  ineffectual;  In 
truth,  a  barrier  almost  insurmountable  is  presented 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  people  themselves. 
Still,  in  this  respect,  the  morality  of  the  islanders 
is,  uix)n  the  whole,  improved  by  the  presence  of 
the  missionaries. 

"  But  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  latter, 
and  one  which  in  itself  is  the  most  hopeful  and 
gratifying,  is,  that  they  have  translated  the  entire 
Bible  into  the  language  of  the  island,  and  I  have 
my.>^elf  known  many  who  were  able  to  read  it 
with  facility.  They  have  also  established  churches 
and  schools  for  both  children  and  adults.  .  .  . 
It  were  unnecessary  here  to  enter  diffu^ely  into 
matters  connected  with  the  internal  government 
of  "'the  Tahitian  churches  and  schools.  Nor 
upon  this  head  is  my  information  copious  enough 
to  warrant  me  in  presenting  details.  But  we  do 
not  need  them.  We  are  merely  con:*idering 
general  results^  as  made  apparent  in  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  inland  at  large. 

"  Upon  a  subject  like  this,  however,  it  would  bo 
altogether  too  assuming  for  a  single  individual  to 
decide  ;  and  so,  in  place  of  my  own  random  obser- 
vations, which  may  be  found  elsewhere,  I  will 
here  present  those  of  several  known  authors, 
made  under  various  circumstances,  at  difierent 
periods,  and  down  to  a  coin|)arative  late  date.  A 
very  few  brief  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to 
mark  for  himself  what  progressive  improvement, 
if  any ^  has  taken  place. 

"  After  alluding  to  the  manifold  evils  entailed 
upon  the  natives  by  foreigners,  and  their  singu- 
larly inert  condition,  and  after  somewhat  too  se- 
verely denouncing  the  undeniable  errors  of  tlie 
mission,  Kotzebue,  tlie  Russian  navigator,  says, 
'  A  religion  like  this,  which  forbids  every  inno- 
cent pleasure,  and  cramps  or  annihilates  every 
mental  power,  is  a  libel  on  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  the  religion  of  the 
missionaries  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  evil,  effected 
some  good.  It  has  restrained  the  vices  of  theft 
and  incontinence ;  but  it  has  given  birth  to  igno- 


rance, hypocrisy,  and  a  hatred  of  all  other  modes 
of  faitii  which  was  once  foreign  to  the  open  and 
benevolent  character  of  the  Talatiaus.'  Captain 
Beechy  says,  *  that  while  at  Tahiti  he  saw  scenes 
which  must  have  convinced  the  greatest  skeptic 
of  the  thoroughly  immoral  condition  of  the  people, 
and  which  would  force  him  to  conclude,  as  Turn- 
bull  did  many  years  before,  that  their  intercourse 
with  the  Europeans  had  tended  to  debase  rather 
than  exalt  their  condition.' 

"About  the  year  1834,  Daniel  Wheeler,  an 
honest-hearted  Quaker,  prompted  by  motives  of 
the  purest  philanthropy,  visited,  in  a  vessel  of  his 
own,  most  of  the  mi.««sionary  settlements  of  the 
South  Seas.  He  remained  eome  time  at  Tahiti, 
receiving  the  hospitality  of  the  missionaries  there, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  exhorting  the  natives. 
After  bewailing  their  social  condition,  he  frankly 
says  of  their  religious  state, 'certainly,  appear- 
ances are  unpromising ;  and,  however  unwilling 
to  adopt  such  a  conclusion,  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  Christian  principle  is  a  great 
rarity.' 

"  Such,  then,"  says  Mr.  Melville,  ''is  the  testi- 
mony of  good  and  unbiassed  men  who  have  been 
on  tlie  spot ;  but  how  comes  it  to  differ  so  widely 
from  impressions  of  others  at  home  ?  Simply  thus : 
instead  of  estimating  the  result  of  missionary  labors 
by  the  number  of  heathens  who  have  been  actually 
made  to  understand  and  practise  (in  some  measure 
at  least)  the  precepts  of  Chri.«tianity,  this  result 
has  been  unwarrantably  inferred  from  the  number 
of  those,  who,  without  any  understanding  of  these 
things,  have,  in  any  iitay^  been  induced  to  abandon 
idolatry,  and  to  conform  to  certain  outward  ob- 
servances. By  authority  of  some  kind  or  other, 
exerted  upon  the  natives  through  their  chiefs,  and 
prompted  by  the  hope  of  some  worldly  benefit  to 
the  latter,  and  not  by  appeals  to  the  rea.eon,  have 
conversions  in  Polynesia  been  in  most  cases 
brought  about."— Pp.  139-142. 

This  is  plain  speakmg.  Here  there  is 
nothing  ambiguous,  or  puzzling,  but  an  out- 
spoken, clearly  defined,  and  unsparing  at- 
tack. And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  confess, 
that  were  the  Tahitian  missions  and  mission- 
aries what  this  author  states  them  to  be,  we 
should  join  him  in  holding  them  up  to 
the  scorn  of  the  world.  But  we  know  them 
to  be  the  very  reverse.  Voyagers  and 
others,  of  the  most  spotless  integrity,  and  in 
possession  of  the  amplest  and  most  accurate 
information,  have  attributed  the  abolition  of 
idolatry,  with  its  attendant  train  of  horrors, 
in  the  South  Seas,  to  the  instruction  com- 
municated to  the  natives  by  the  Protestant 
missionaries.  To  the  same  self-denying  and 
indefatigable  laborers  they  ascribe  the  pres- 
ent safety  of  ports  and  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
which,  at  one  time,  cotUd  not  be  approached 
by  European  vessels,  without  the  most  im- 
minent peril.  Even  Captain  Beechy,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  no  friend  to  missiixis,  unde* 
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signedly  proves  this  by  the  accounts  which 
he  gives  of  his  intercourse  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Blaster  and  Gambier  islands.  But 
these  facts,  known  and  attested  by  every 
mariner  of  reputation  that  ever  sailed  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  are  flatly  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Melville.  He  says — and  we  have  only  his 
word  for  it,  and  what  that  is  worth,  will  be 
seen  hereafter — that  idolatry  was  abolished 
by  the  cinlizing  effects  of  a  long  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  whites  of  aW  nations  ; 
and  that  to  the  same  cause  we  may  refer  the 
security  of  the  ships  that  enter  the  harbors 
of  Polynesia.  The  merit  of  a  new  discovery 
certainly  belongs  to  Mr.  Melville.  It  has 
one  dniwback,  however — he  does  not  attempt 
to  substantiate  his  statements  by  quoting  the 
testimony  of  any  individual  who  has  ever 
visited  the  island, — no,  not  even  by  that  of 
his  Russian  friend,  that  wholesale  dealer  in 
the  mar>'elous — Kotzebue ! 

But  for  what  docs  Mr.  Melville  give  the 
missionaries  credit  ?  Why,  he  admits — sim- 
ply because  he  could  not  possibly  deny  it — 
that  those  *'  ignorant  and  deplorably  bigot- 
•  ed"  men,  who  found  the  Polynesians  sav- 
age and  debased,  and  without  any  written 
form  of  thought,  actually  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  language  of  the  islanders  ;  and 
what  is  more,  did  not,  after  the  example  of 
a  certain  ecclesiastical  chief,  to  whom,  we 
believe,  Mr.  Melville  looks  up  with  the  most 
devout  reverence,  prohibit  its  use,  but  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  those  wretched  creatures, 
and  taught  them,  as  our  author  is  obliged 
to  confess,  to  "  read  it  with  facility."  We 
imagine  it  will  strike  most  persons  that  the 
history  of  mankind  has  not  another  instance 
in  which  "  ignorant  and  deplorably  bigoted  " 
men  ever  undertook  and  successfully  com- 
pleted such  a  task !  And  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  if  the  missionaries  accomplished 
nothing  more,  they  deserve  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  the  human  race.  They  created 
a  written  language,  and  this  not  by  the  aid 
of  the  **  eye  from  observation  and  compari- 
son," but  by  descending  to  the  loathsome 
level  of  savage  hfe,  and  there,  by  the  toil  of 
the  ear  and  of  the  memory,  they  "  at  length  " 
gave  a  representative  sign  to  each  of  the 
soimds  with  which  they  had  become  familiar ; 
compiled  a  vocabulary,  a  spelling-book,  a 
grammar,  a  catechism ;  and  then  translated 
the  word  of  God !  This  they  gave  to  the 
people,  having  taught  them  to  read,  and  it 
led  them  not  only  to  comprehend  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  their  idolatrous  practices, 
but  when  won  from  them  by  the  record  of 
the  love  of  Him  who  die^l  "  the  just  for  the 


unjust,"  it  prepared  these  children  of  the 
sea  to  resist  the  fascinations  and  to  expose 
the  falsehoods  of  popery,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced among  them,  accompanied  by  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  notorious  Du  Petit 
Thenars,  and  of  the  commander  of  the  Arte- 
mUe — Commodore  La  Place ! 

In  the  eyes  of  the  agents  of  the  Society 
for  the  P^pagation  of  the  Faith  and  of  their 
friends,  this  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 
Foiled  and  disappointed  by  the  rejection  of 
Mariolatry,  and  tne  worship  of  wafers  and  of 
images,  and  of  dead  men,  by  the  Bible-read- 
ing Tahitians,  they  vent  their  spleen  by  pour- 
ing into  the  pubhc  ear  the  foulest  accusations 
against  the  "  bigoted  and  ignorant "  Britons, 
I  who  taught  the  Tahitians  and  the  natives  of 
other  islands  to  read  "  in  their  own  tongue 
the  wonderful  works  of  God," 

If,  however,  Mr.  Melville  acknowledges 
the  missionaries  to  have  done  this,  and,  in 
addition,  to  have  established  churches  and 
schools,  he  takes  care  to  balance  the  admis- 
sion by  declaring  that  they  have  injudiciously 
intermeddled  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
natives ;  and  he  quotes  Kotzebue  to  prove 
that  they  have  given  them  "  a  religion  that 
forbids  every  innocent  pleasure,  cramps  and 
annihilates  every  mental  power,  and  is  a  libel 
on  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity — a 
reUgion  that  has  given  birth  to  ignorance, 
hypocrisy,  and  hatred  to  all  other  modes  of 
faith."  Mr.  Melville,  by  quoting  this  pre- 
cious morceau,  endorses  it ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  said  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  the  religion  contained  in  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  substantially  taught  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Europe!  That  Kotzebue,  a 
Russian,  and  a  disciple  of  that  miserable  con- 
glomeration of  absurdities  —  the  Greek 
Church — should  speak  thus,  we  can  easily 
understand.  We  should  as  soon  expect 
him,  or  any  other  instrument  of  despotism, 
to  eulogize  constitutional  Uberty,  the  right  of 
public  speaking,  or  the  freeedom  of  the 
press,  as  that  he  shoiUd  understand  or  value 
liberty  of  conscience,  resistance  to  Jesuitism 
and  priestcraft,  or  the  snnpUcity  and  purity 
of  scriptural  Christianity.  What  we  are 
surprised  at  is,  the  unblushing  and  unfalter- 
ing audacity  manifested  in  quoting  this  pass- 
age as  an  honest  description  of  the  result  of 
missionary  labors  in  Tahiti.  And  its  adop- 
tion by  Mr.  Melville  not  only  immasks  ms 
true  character,  but  prepares  us  for  his  affir- 
mation, that  the  conversion  of  the  members 
of  the  native  churches  must  be  ascribed, 
"  not  to  appeals  to  the  reason,"  but  to  "  au- 
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tharity,  of  some  kind  or  other,  exerted  through 
the  chiefs,  and  prompted  by  the  hope  of  sotne 
worldly  benefit,** 

But  this  is  not  all.  What  Mr.  Melville 
does,  he  does  thoroufi;hly.  He  gives  not  an 
outline,  but  a  carefully  drawn  picture.  Not 
content  with  general  statements  such  as  we 
have  already  quoted,  he  descends  to  particu- 
lars, "and  repeats  the  assertions  of  the  organs 
of  Catholicism  respecting  the  share  which 
the  English  missionaries  took  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  Laval  and  Caret,  from  Tahiti. 
He  says : — 

**  Now,  that  the  resident  English  missionaries 
authorized  the  banishment  of  these  priests,  is  a 
fact  undenied  by  themselves.  I  was  also  informed 
that,  by  their  inflammatory  harangues,  they  insti- 
gated the  riots  which  preceded  the  sailing  of  the 
schooner." — P.  91. 

^  Melancholy  as  sach  an  example  of  intolerance 
must  appear  on  the  part  of  Protestant  mission- 
aries, it  is  not  the  only  one,  and  by  no  means  the 
most  flagrant  one,  which  might  be  presented." — 
P.  92. 

Melancholy  indeed,  say  we,  if  it  were 
true ;  happily,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  we 
are  wholly  indebted  for  these  examples  of 
"  Protestant  intolerance"  to  the  fertile  bniin 
of  the  author  of  *'  Omoo."  But  he  coolly 
affirms  that  the  missionaries  **  never  denied 
the  charge"  which  he  alleges  against  them. 
Did  they  not  ?  We  wonder  where  Mr.  Mel- 
ville got  his  information.  Did  he  ever  read 
the  documents  laid  before  the  public  by  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  1843?  Did  he  know  anything  of  the 
"  Memorial"  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  a  public  meeting 
of  the  *'  supporters  and  friends  of  Protestant 
missions"  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  12th  of  April  of  the  same  year  ? 
Was  he  aware  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  March,  1843,  when 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  "  the 
missionaries  in  Tahiti  had  so  conducted 
themselves  as  to  merit  the  respect  and  care 
of  the  British  Government  ?"  Did  Mr.  Mel- 
ville acquaint  himself  with  the  "  contradic- 
tions"— contradictions  fortified  by  an  appeal 
to  facts,  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  island 
and  to  eye-witnesses — sent  forth  to  the  world 
by  the  men  whom  he  asperses ;  and  which 
were  published  at  the  time  in  the  Protestant 
journals  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain  ?  If  he,  without  inquiry, 
has  again  tried  to  fasten  this  charge  upon 
the  missionaries  by  saying  they  "  never  con- 


tradicted it,"  where  is  his  honesty  ?  But  if 
acquainted  with  the  published  replies  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  Directors  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  what  must  we  say 
of  his  unscrupulous  dishonesty  ? 

For  the  advantage  of  this  gentleman,  who, 
in  hia  preface,  advertises  his  careful  obser- 
vance of  truth,  we  beg  to  inform  him  that  his 
friends  were  not  banished  by  the  authority  of 
the  missionaries,  neither  did  they  excite  the 
people  against  them  by  **  inflammatory  speech- 
es." The  simple  facts  are  these.  On  the 
21st  of  November,  1836,  a  small  vessel  from 
Gambier's  Island  brought  to  Tahiti  two 
Frenchmen  who  were  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
They  were  not  put  on  shore  at  the  usual  an- 
chorage, 6r//  were  landed  clandestinely  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island.  They  were  de- 
tected by  the  native  police,  and  their  conduct 
being  in  contravention  of  a  long-established 
law,  which  stated  that  "  No  master  or  com- 
mander of  a  vessel  is  allowed  to  land  any 
passenger  without  special  permission  from 
the  Queen  and  governors" — the  strangers 
were  requested  to  leave  the  island.  This, 
however,  they  refused  to  do,  and  were,  con- 
sequently, conveyed  back  to  their  vessel,  but 
without  the  slightest  injury  either  to  their 
persons  or  property  There  was  no  occasion, 
therefore,  for  the  authority  or  the  speeches 
of  the  missionaries^-even  if  they  had  the  one, 
or  were  base  enough  to  make  the  other — to 
send  away  Messieurs  Laval  and  Caret.  They 
violated  the  law — of  the  existence  of  which 
their  secret  landing  proves  them  to  have 
been  informed — and  for  that  violation  they 
were  removed  from  the  island  by  the  proper 
authorities.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Melville  will 
bear  this  in  mind,  should  ''  Omoo"  reach 
another  edition.  As  the  matter  stands,  we 
cannot  acquit  him  of  having  willfully  suppres- 
sed and  perverted  the  truth. 

In  dealing  with  evidence,  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  m  the  investigation  of  the  cha- 
racter and  competency  of  the  deponent. 
Knowing  this,  our  readers  may  ask,  who  is 
Mr.  Herman  Melville?  and  what  opportu- 
nities had  he  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
"  missionary  operations"  in  Tahiti  ?  Before 
replying  to  these  questions,  we  beg  to  pre- 
mise it  as  our  opinion,  that  whatever  object 
Mr.  Melville  had  in  view  when  he  sought  to 
damage  or  ruin  the  character  of  the  Protes- 
tant missionaries,  we  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect him  of  giving  an  unfair  description  of 
himself.  Our  information  respecting  him  is 
solely  derived  from  his  own  works — so  he 
cannot  take  exception  to  our  authority — and 
we  are  bound  to  admit  the  force  of  the  sup- 
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position  that  his  own  account  of  himself  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  best  that  could  possibly 
be  given.  But  if  so,  the  best  is  exceedingly 
bad! 

In  his  Preface,  he  speaks  of  the  advanta- 
geous position  which  he  occupied  as  an  ob- 
si^rx'cr  of  the  **  operations  "  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  of  the  state  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. These  are  his  words :  **As  a  roving 
sailor,  the  author  spent  about  three  months  in 
various  2xirts  of  the  islands  of  Tahiti  and 
Imeeo,  and  under  cireuinstances  vwst  fav ara- 
ble for  correct  observations  on  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  natives.^*  What  the  character  of 
this  *'  roving  sailor"  is,  and  how  he  spent 
the  **  three  months"  in  Tahiti  and  "  Imeeo," 
he  shall  himself  inform  us.  We  derive  the 
following  statements  from  the  volume  before 
us,  and  from  another  work  by  him,  entitled 
"  Typee ;  a  Peep*  at  Polynesian  Life,"  etc., 
of  which  "  Omoo"  professes  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation.. According  to  these,  Mr.  Herman 
Melville,  "  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast," 
visited  the  Marquesas  in  an  American 
"South-Seaman,"  in  the  summer  of  1842. 
After  being  six  months  at  sea,  the  vessel  put 
into  the  harbor  of  Nukuheva,  where  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  fleet  was  then  lying  \m- 
der  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral  Du  Petit 
Thouars.  The  anchor  was  dropped  within  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  shore,  a  num- 
ber of  native  women  came  on  board,  and 
oiu"  self-elected  censor-general  of  the  Pro- 
testant missions  in  Polynesia,  the  "  fore- 
mast man,"  Mr.  Herman  Melville,  and  his 
shipmates,  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
their  lusts,  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
their  control.  To  ouote  his  own  words,  the 
"  ship  was  now  wholly  given  up  to  ever}' 
species  of  riot  and  debauchery.  The  gross- 
est licentiousness,  and  the  most  shameful 
inebriety,  prevailed,  with  occasional,  and 
but  short-lived  interruptions  through  the 
whole  period  of  her  stay."* 

Enamored  with  the  island  and  the  ladies 
thereof,  and  disgusted  in  the  same-ratio  Avith 
the  whaler  and  its  hard  work,  accompanied 
by  another  seaman,  who  sympathized  both  in 
his  likings  and  dislikings,  Melville  deserted 
from  the  ship.  After  many  mishaps  in  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  being  captured  and 
brought  back,  when  wandering  in  the  inte- 
rior, he  fell  in  with  "a  tribe  of  primitive 
savages."  They  dwelt  in  the  valley  which 
he  calls  "Typee."  With  this  tribe  he  re- 
mained about  four  months,  during  which  he 
cohabited  with  a  native  girl,  named  Fayaway. 


*  Typee,  p.  10,  iioutledge's  Edition. 


We  shall  not  pollute  our  pages  by  transfer- 
ring to  them  the  scenes  in  which  this  wretched 
profligate  appears,  self-portrayed,  as  the 
chief  actor.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  about  the 
expiration  of  the  period  above  mentioned,  a 
whaler,  in  want  of  hands,  appeared  in  the 
offing, — a  boat  came  ashore,  and,  satiated  to 
the  full  with  the  pleasures  of  the  vale  of 
Typee,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  "  indulgent  cap- 
tivity," and  "shipped  himself"  on  board 
the  Julia.  In  this  vessel  he  remained  seve- 
ral months,  cruising  about  in  the  Pacific.  At 
length  the  captain  steered  for  Tahiti,  to  ob- 
tain provisions.  When  the  vessel  entered 
Papeetee  harbor,  Melville  ani  the  rest  of 
the  crew  mutinied.  The  captain  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Wilson, 
then  acting  for  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  at  that 
time  w:is  in  Europe.  The  BInglish  squadron 
being  at  Valparaiso,  Mr.  Wilson  solicited  the 
-aid  of  the  commander  of  the  French  frigate, 
the  Reine  Blanche,  then  in  the  harbor,  which 
was  at  once  accorded.  The  cutter  was 
manned  by  about  eighteen  or  twenty  armed 
men,  who  proceeded  on  board  the  Julia, 
Mr.  Herman  Mehille  and  the  rest  of  the  mu- 
tineers were  put  in  irons  and  conveyed  to 
the  frigate,  where  they  were  kept  for  five 
days.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  as 
the  Reine  Bhmclie  was  about  to  sail  for  Val- 
paraiso, they  were  sent  ashore  to  the  English 
prison,  under  a  guard  of  the  Tahitian  police. 
As  they  still  refused  to  return  to  their  duty 
on  board  the  Julia,  they  remained  in  confine- 
ment for  nearly  a  month,  when  the  whaler, 
ha\ing  obtained  a  fresh  crew,  left  the  har- 
bor, and,  consequently,  Melnlle  and  his  com- 
panions were  liberated.  Thus  the  author  of 
"  Omoo  "  made  his  acquaintance  with  Tahiti 
and  its  people,  and  spent  his  first  month 
among  them ! 

When  they  left  the  jail,  no  captain  in  the 
harbor  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,  on  account  of  their  desperate  charac- 
ter. Tliey  were  leagued  with  a  reckless 
gang  of  seamen,  known  in  the  Pacific  as 
"  Beachcombers."  These  fellows  derive 
their  name  from  never  attaching  themselves 
permanently  to  any  vessel,  but  "  ship"  now 
and  then  for  short  voyages,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  they  shall  receive  their  pay,  and 
be  put  ashore  the  first  time  the  anchor 
touches  the  ground  after  they  embark.  They 
are  a  terror  to  the  respectable  residents  in 
the  ports  where  they  congregate,  and,  by 
their  example  and  appalling  licentiousness, 
they  oppose  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel  among  the  natives,  by 
disseminating  the  worst  oi  European  vices 
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and  the  most  dreadful  of  European  diseases. 
With  such  companions,  Melville  prowled 
about  Papeetee  for  a  few  weeks,  living  on 
the  contributions  of  the  seamen  on  board  the 
vessels  in  the  harbor — ^upon  the  "  stores  " 
which  they  stole  for  them,  and  dropped  into 
a  small  canoe  which  Melville  and  another 
were  wont  to  "  bring  alongside  "  at  night, 
and  upon  such  fruit  as  they  could  gather  in 
the  groves.  He  was  then  engagea  by  two 
seamen  who  had  settled  down  as  planters  in 
the  neighboring  island,  Imeeo.  With  them 
he  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  with 
an  equally  dissolute  companion,  who  was 
hired  by  the  planters  at  the  same  time  with 
himself,  Melville  left  the  plantation  to  ram- 
ble about  the  island  among  the  natives  in 
quest  of  adventures.  These  he  describes  in 
a  manner  exceedingly  attractive  to  every  de- 
votee of  the  sensual.  At  length,  under  the 
influence  of  similar  feelings  to  those  which 


led  him  to  forego  Ihe  pleasures  of  Typee, 
our  hero  prevailed  upon  a  captain  to  "  ship" 
him,  and  soon  after  he  had  signed  the  ship's 
articles,  he  bid  a  final  farewell  to  the  scenes 
of  the  "  missionary  operations,"  which  he 
so  eloquently  denounces ! 

Our  task  is  done.  We  have  permitted 
-Mr.  Melville  to  paint  his  own  picture,  and  to 
describe  his  own  practices.  By  doing  so,  we 
have  fulfilled  our  promise,  and  have  proved 
him  to  be  a  prejudiced,  incompetent,  and 
truthless  witness.  We  have  thus  contributed 
our  quota  towards  the  formation  of  a  correct 
estimate  of  hb  character ;  and  we  trust  that 
our  brethren  of  the  press  in  North  America 
— where  he  at  present  resides,  and  where  his 
volumes  have  had  an  extensive  circulation — 
will  do  justice  to  the  Protestant  missionaries 
and  missions  in  Polynesia,  by  unmasking 
their  maligner — Mr.  Herman  Melville. 


English  Railways. — ^The  Railway  Com- 
missioners have  made  their  annual  report. 
We  glean  from  it  some  interesting  facts  as 
to  the  number  of  railwa}  s  in  England,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them.  These 
undertakings  have  already  absorbed  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling  of 
the  national  capital — yield  a  gross  annual 
revenue  of  little  less  than  twelve  millions — 
give  employment  to  about  160,000  individ- 
uals in  various  branches  of  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilleil — and  constitute  the  chief  means  of 
internal  transit  and  locomotion  to  the  first 
commercial  community  in  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  1849,  the  Board  sanc- 
tioned the  opening  of  869  miles  of  new 
railway — viz.,  630  miles  in  England,  108 
miles  in  Scotland,  and  131  in  Ireland — 
'*  making  the  whole  extent  of  railway  com- 
munication, at  the  end  of  the  year,  5,996 
miles;  the  proportion  for  England  being 
4,656  miles,  for  Scotland  846  miles,  and  for 
Ireland  494  miles." 

The  whole  amount  raised  by  railway  com- 
panies in  the  United  Kingdom  down  to  the 
close  of  1848,  would  seem  to  be,  upon 
shares,  about  £156,508,000  ;  and  by  loans, 
£43,644,000  :  total  £200,173,000.  This  in- 
cludes about  £2,700,000  raised  by  fifty-nine 
companies  who  had  not,  in  December,  1848, 


commenced  their  works.  The  whole  amount 
raised  in  1849  is  believed  to  have  been  little 
more  than  £20,000,000—  or  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  raised  in  1848. 

Thus  the  grand  total  spent,  at  the  end  of 
1849,  was  about  £220,000,000.  There  are 
said  to  have  been,  at  that  date,  about  1 ,000 
miles  in  course  of  construction.  Allowing 
£20,000  per  mile  for  these  works,  and  de- 
ducting the  sums  raised  by  companies  who 
had,  at  that  time,  done  nothing,  the  5,996 
miles  then  in  actual  operation  represent  a 
capital  of  about  £197,500,000,  or  about 
£33,000  per  mile. 

Now,  the  gross  receipts  in  1849  amounted 
to  about  £11,806,000;  and  this,  after  de- 
ducting (acording  to  an  average  deduced 
from  the  experience  of  several  of  the  princi- 
pal companies,)  43  per  cent,  for  working 
expenses,  leaves  a  net  revenue  of  £6,729,000, 
or  less  than  31  per  cent.  But  the  loans  near- 
ly all  bear  a  rate  of  interest  higher,  and  we 
believe  none  lower,  than  Si  per  cent.  The 
common  average  appears  to  be  about  4}  ths 
per  cent.  The  loans  form  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  capital  sunk  ;  and  their  interest  being 
paid,  the  common  average  return  to  share- 
holdiM-3,  upon  present  expenditure  and  re- 
ceipts, must  rather  fall  short  of  than  ex- 
ceed 3  per  cent. 
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HISTORY  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  FORGERY. 


YiOTTi's  division  of  violiQ-playing  into 
two  great  classes — good  playing  and  bad 
playing — is  applicable  to  Bank-note  making. 
The  processes  employed  in  manufacturing 
good  Bank-notes  have  been  often  described  ; 
we  shall  now  cover  a  few  pages  with  a  faint 
outline  of  the  various  arts,  stratagems,  and 
contrivances  employed  in  concocting  bad 
Bank-notes.  The  picture  cannot  be  drawn 
with  very  distinct  or  strong  markings.  The 
tableaux  from  which  it  is  copied  are  so  inter- 
twisted and  complicated  with  clever,  slippery, 
ingenious  scoundrelism,  that  a  finished  chart 
of  it  would  be  worse  than  morally  displeas- 
ing :  it  would  be  tedious. 

All  arts  require  time  and  experience  for 
their  development.  When  any  thing  great 
is  to  be  done,  first  attempts  are  nearly  al- 
ways failures.  The  first  Bank-note  forgery 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  its  story 
has  a  spice  of  romance  in  it.  The  affair  has 
never  been  circumstantially  told ;  but  some 
research  enables  us  to  detail  it : — 

In  the  month  of  August,  1757,  a  gentle- 
man living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  named  Bliss,  advertised  for  a 
clerk.  There  were,  as  was  usual  even  at 
that  time,  many  applicants ;  but  the  success- 
ful one  was  a  young  man  of  twt*nty-six, 
named  Richard  William  Yaughan.  His  man- 
ners were  so  winning,  and  his  demeanor  so 
much  that  of  a  gentleman  (he  belonged  in- 
deed to  a  good  county  family  in  Staffordshire, 
and  had  been  a  student  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Oxford),  that  Mr.  Bliss  at  once  engaged  him. 
Nor  had  he  occasion,  during  the  time  the 
new  clerk  served  him,  to  repent  the  step. 
Yaughan  was  so  diligent,  intelligent,  and 
steady,  that  not  even  when  it  transpired  that 
be  was,  commercially  speaking,  "under  a 
cloud,''  did  his  master  lessen  confidence  in 
him.  Some  inquiry  into  his  antecedents 
showed  that  he  had,  while  at  College,  been 
extravagant;  that  his  friends  had  removed 
him  thence ;  set  him  up  in  Stafford  as  a 
wholesale  linen-draper,  with  a  branch  estab- 
lishment in  Aldersgate  street,  London ;  that 


he  had  failed,  and  that  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty about  his  certificate.  But  so  well  did 
he  excuse  his  early  failings,  and  account  for 
his  misfortunes,  that  his  employer  did  not 
check  the  regard  he  felt  growing  toward 
him.  Their  intercourse  was  not  merely  that 
of  master  apd  servant.  Yaughan  was  a  fre-^ 
quent  guest  at  Bliss's  table;  by-and-by  a 
daily  visitor  to  his  wife,  and — to  his  ward. 

Miss  Bliss  was  a  young  lady  of  some  at- 
tractions, not  the  sn^allest  of  which  was  a 
handsome  fortune.  Young  Yaughan  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunities.  He  was  well- 
looking,  well-informed,  dressed  well,  and  evi- 
dently made  love  well,  for  he  won  the  young 
lady's  heart.  The  guardian  was  not  flinty- 
hearted,  and  acted  like  a  sensible  man  of  the 
world.  *'  It  was  not,"  he  said  on  a  subse- 
quent and  painful  occasion,  '*  till  I  learned 
from  the  servants,  and  observed  by  the  girl's 
behavior,  that  she  greatly  approved  Richard 
Yaughan,  that  I  consented  ;  but  on  condition 
that  he  should  make  it  appear  that  he  could 
maintain  her.  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  cha- 
racter as  a  servant,  and  I  knew  his  family 
were  respectable.  His  brother  is  an  emi- 
nent attorney."  Yaughan  boasted  that  his 
mother  (his  father  was  dead)  was  willing  to 
reinstate  him  in  business  with  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  five  hundred  of  which  was  to  be 
settled  upon  Miss  Bliss  for  her  separate  use. 

So  far  all  went  on  prosperously.  Provid- 
ing Kichard  Yaughan  could  attain  a  position 
satisfactory  to  the  Blisses,  the  marriage  was 
to  take  place  on  the  Easter  Monday  follow- 
ing, which,  the  Calendar  tells  us  happened 
early  in  April,  1758.  With  this  understand- 
ing, he  left  Mr.  Bliss's  service,  to  push  his 
fortune. 

Months  passed  on,  and  Yaughan  appears 
to  have  made  no  way  in  the  world.  He  had 
not  even  obtained  his  bankrupt's  certificate. 
His  visits  to  his  affianced  were  frequent,  and 
his  protestations  passionate  ;  but  he  had  ef- 
fected nothing  substantial  toward  a  happy 
union.  Miss  Bliss's  guardian  grew  impa- 
tient ;  and,  although  there  is  no  evidence  to 
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prove  that  the  young  lady's  affection  for 
Vaughan  was  otherwise  than  deep  and  sin- 
cere, yet  even  she  began  to  lose  confidence  in 
him.  His  excuses  were  evidently  evasive, 
and  not  always  true.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
wedding  was  fast  approaching  ;  and  Vaugh- 
an saw  that  something  must  be  done  to  re- 
store the  young  lady's  confidence. 

About  three  weeks  before  the  appointed 
Easter  Tuesday,  Vaughan  went  to  his  mis- 
tress in  high  spirits.  All  was  right :  his  cer- 
tificate was  to  be  granted  in  a  day  or  two ; 
his  family  had  come  forward  with  the  money, 
and  he  was  to  continue  the  Aldersgate  busi- 
ness he  had  previously  carried  on  as  a  branch 
of  the  Stafford  trade.  The  capital  he  had 
waited  so  long  for  was  at  length  forthcom- 
ing. In  fact,  here  were  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  the  five  hundred  he  was  to 
settle  on  his  beloved.  Vaughan  then  pro- 
duced twelve  twenty-pound  notes ;  Miss 
Bliss  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes.  She 
examined  them.  The  paper  she  remarked 
seemed  rather  thicker  than  usual.  **  Oh," 
said  Vaughan,  "  all  Bank  bills  are  not  alike." 
The  girl  was  naturally  much  pleased.  She 
would  hasten  to  apprise  Mrs.  Bliss  of  the 
good  news. 

Not  for  the  world  !  So  far  from  letting 
any  living  soul  know  he  had  placed  so  much 
money  in  her  hands,  Vaughan  exacted  an 
oath  of  secrecv  from  her,  and  sealed  the 
notes  up  in  a  parcel  with  his  own  seal,  mak- 
ing her  swear  that  she  would  on  no  account 
open  it  till  after  their  marriage. 

Some  days  after,  that  is,  "  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  March,"  (1768) — we  are  describ- 
ing the  scene  in  Mr.  Bliss's  own  words — "  I 
was  sitting  with  my  wife  by  the  fireside.  The 
prisoner  and  the  girl  were  sitting  in  the  same 
room — which  was  a  small  one — and,  al- 
though they  whispered,  I  could  distinguish 
that  Vaughan  was  very  urgent  to  have  some- 
thing returned  which  he  had  previously  given 
to  her.  She  refused,  and  Vaughan  went 
away  in  an  angry  mood.  I  then  studied  the 
ffirl's  face,  and  saw  that  it  expressed  much 
dissatisfaction.  Presently  a  tear  broke  out. 
I  then  spoke,  and  insisted  on  knowing  the 
dispute.  She  refused  to  tell,  and  I  told  her 
that,  until  she  did,  I  would  not  see  her.  The 
next  day  I  asked  the  same  question  of 
Vaughan;  he  hesitated.  'Oh!*  I  said,  *I 
dare  say  it  is  some  ten  or  twelve  pound 
matter — something  to  buy  a  wedding  bauble 
with.'  He  answered  that  it  was  much  more 
than  that — it  was  near  three  hundred 
pounds !  '  But  why  all  this  secrecy  ?'  I 
said ;  and  he  answered  it  was  tot  proper  for 
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people  to  know  he  had  so  much  money  till 
his  certificate  was  signed.  I  then  asked  him 
to  what  intent  he  had  left  the  notes  with  the 
young  lady  ?  He  said,  as  I  had  of  late  sus- 
pected him,  he  designed  to  give  her  a  proof 
of  his  affection  and  truth.  I  said,  *  You 
have  demanded  them  in  such  a  way  that  it 
must  be  construed  as  an  abatement  of  your 
affection  toward  her.'  "  Vaughan  was  again 
exceedingly  urgent  in  askmg  back  the  packet ; 
but  Bliss,  remembering  his  many  evasions, 
and  supposing  that  this  was  a  trick,  declined 
advising  his  niece  to  restore  the, parcel  with- 
out proper  consideration.  The  very  next  day 
it  was  discovered  that  the  notes  were  coun- 
terfeit. 

This  occasioned  stricter  inquiries  into 
Vaughan's  previous  career.  It  turned  out 
that  he  bore  the  character  in  his  native 
place  of  a  dissipated  and  not  very  scrupu- 
lous person.  The  intention  of  his  mother  to 
assist  him  was  an  entire  fabrication,  and  he 
had  given  Miss  Bliss  the  forged  notes  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  her  on  that 
matter.  Meanwhile  the  forgeries  became 
known  to  the  authorities,  and  he  was  arrested. 
By  what  means,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
The  "  Annual  Register  "  says  that  one  of  the 
engravers  gave  information ;  but  we  find 
nothing  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  to 
support  that  statement ;  neither  was  it  cor- 
roborated at  Vaughan's  trial. 

When  Vaughan  was  arrested  he  thrust  a 
piece  of  paper  into  his  mouth,  and  began  to 
chew  it  violently.  It  was,  however,  rescued, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  forced  notes  ; 
fourteen  of  them  were  found  on  his  person, 
and  when  his  lodgings  were  searched  twenty 
more  were  discovered. 

Vaughan  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on- 
the  seventh  of  April,  before  Lord  Mansfield. 
The  manner  of  the  forgwy  was  detailed  mi- 
nutely at  the  trial :  On  the  first  of  March 
(about  a  week  before  he  gave  the  twelve 
notes  to  the  young  lady),  Vaughan  called  on 
Mr.  John  Corboufd,  an  engraver,  and  gave 
an  order  for  a  promissory  note  to  be  en- 
graved with  these  words : 

"  No. , 

"  I  promise ^  to  pay  to ,  or  Bearer,. 

,  London " 

There  was  to  be  a  Britannia  in  the  comer. 
When  it  was  done,  Mr.  Sneed  (for  that  was 
the  alias  Vaughan  adopted )»  came  again, 
but  objected  to  the  execution  of  the  work. 
The  Britannia  was  not  good,  and  the  words 
"  I  promise''  were  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
86 
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plate.  Another  was  in  consequence  en- 
graved, and  on  the  fourth  of  March  Vaughan 
took  it  away.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
a  printer,  and  had  forty-eight  impressions 
taken  on  thin  paper,  provided  by  himself. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  ordered,  on  the  same 
morning,  of  Mr.  Charles  Fourdrinier,  another 
engraver,  a  second  plate,  with  what  he 
called  "  a  direction,"  in  the  words,  "  F05 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England."  This  was  done,  and  about  a 
week  later  he  brought  some  paper,  each 
sheet  "  folded  up,"  said  the  witness,  "  very 
curiously,  so  that  I  could  not  see  what  wns 
in  them.  I  was  going  to  take  the  papers 
from  him,  but  he  said  he  must  go  up-stairs 
with  me.  and  see  them  worked  off  himself. 
I  took  him  up-stairs ;  he  would  not  let  me 
have  them  out  of  his  hands.  I  took  a 
sponge  and  wetted  them,  and  put  them  one 
by  one  on  the  plate  in  order  for  printing 
them.  After  my  boy  had  done  two  or  three 
of  them,  I  went  down-stairs,  and  my  boy 
worked  the  rest  off,  and  the  prisoner  came 
down  and  paid  me." 

Here  the  court  pertinently  asked,  "  What 
imagination  had  you  when  a  man  thus  came 
to  you  to  print  on  secret  paper,  *  the  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ?  * " 

The  engraver's  reply  was  :  **  I  then  did 
not  suspect  anything.  But  I  shall  take  care 
for  the  future.  '  As  this  was  the  first  Bank 
of  England  note  forgery  that  was  ever  per- 
petrated, the  engraver  was  held  excused. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  reporters,  that,  in  their  ac- 
count of  the  trial.  Miss  BHss*s  name  is  not 
mentioned.  Her  designation  is  "  a  young 
lady."  We  subjoin  the  notes  of  her  evi- 
dence : — 

"A  young  lady   (sworn).     The  prisoner 
delivered  me  some  bills  ;  these  are  the  same, 
(producing   twelve    counterfeit    bank   notes 
sealed  up  in  a  cover,  for  twenty  pounds  each); 
said  that  they  were  Bank  bills.     I  said  they 
were  thicker  paper — he  said  all  bills  are  not 
alike.     I  was  to  keep  them  till  after  we  were 
married.     He  put  them  into  my  hands  to 
show  he  put  confidence  in  me,  and  desired  me 
not  to  sliow  them  to  anybody  ;  sealed  them 
up  with  his  own  seal,  and  obliged  me  by  an 
oath  not  to  discover  them  to  any  body.  And 
I  did  not  till  he  had  discovered  them  him- 
self.    He  was  to  settle  so  much  in  stock  on 


me. 


11 


Vaufifhan  urged  in  his  defense,  that  his 
sole  object  was  to  deceive  his  affianced,  and 
that  he  intended  to  destroy  all  the  notes 


after  his  marriage.  But  it  had  been  proved 
that  the  prisoner  had  asked  one  John  Bal- 
lingar  to  change  first  one,  and  then  twenty  of 
the  notes ;  but  which  that  person  was  unable 
to  do.  Besides,  had  his  sole  object  been  to 
dazzle  Miss  Bliss  with  his  fictitious  wealth,  he 
would,  most  probably,  have  intrusted  more, 
if  not  all  the  notes,  to  her  keeping. 

He  was  found  guilty,  and  passed  the  day 
that  had  been  fixed  for  his  wedding,  as  a 
condemned  criminal. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1758,  Richard  Wil- 
liam Vaughan  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  By 
his  side,  on  the  same  gallows,  there  was 
another  forger :  William  Boodgere,  a  military 
officer,  who  had  forged  a  draught  on  an 
army  agent  named  Calcroft,  and  expiated 
the  offense  with  the  first  forger  of  Bank  of 
England  notes. 

The  gallows  may  seem  hard  measure  to 
have  meted  out  to  Vaughan,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  none  of  his  notes  were  nego- 
tiated, and  no  person  suffered  by  his  fraud. 
Not  one  of  the  forty-eight  notes',  except  the 
twelve  d(!livercd  to  Miss  Bliss,  had  been  out 
of  his  possession  ;  indeed,  the  imitation  must 
have  been  very  clumsily  executed,  and  de- 
tection would  have  instantly  followed  any  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  counterfeits.  There  was 
no  endeavor  to  copy  the  style  of  engraving 
on  a  real  bank  note.  That  was  left  to  the 
engraver ;  and  as  each  sheet  passed  through 
the  press  twice,  the  words  added  at  the 
second  printing.  **  For  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  could 
have  fallen  into  their  proper  place  on  any 
one  of  the  sheets,  only  by  a  miracle.  But 
what  would  have  made  the  forgery  clear  to 
even  a  superficial  observer,  w;is  the  singular 
omission  of  the  second  **  n "  in  the  word 
England.* 

The  criticism  on  Vaughan 's  note  of  a  bank 
clerk  examined  on  the  trial  was :  *'  There  is 
some  resemblance,  to  be  sure ;  but  this  note" 
(that  upon  which  the  prisoner  was  tried)  *'  is 
numbered  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty,  and  we  never  reached  so  high  a 
number.**  Besides  there  was  no  water-mark 
in  the  paper.  ITie  note  of  which  a  fac-simile 
appeared  in  our  eighteenth  number,  and 
dated  so  early  as  1699,  has  a  regular  design 
in  the  texture  of  the  paper ;  showing  that 
the  water-mark  is  as  old  as  the  bank  notes 
themselves. 

Vaughan  was  greatly  commiserated.     But 

*  Bad  orthography  was  by  do  means  uncommoD 
in  the  most  important  documents  at  that  period ; 
the  days  of  the  week,  in  the  day-books  of  the  Bank 
of  England  itself,  are  spelled  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
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despite  the  unskillfulness  of  the  forgery,  and 
the  insignificant  consequences  which  followed 
it,  the  crime  was  considered  of  too  dangerous 
a  character  not  to  be  marked,  from  its  very 
novelty,  with  exemplary  punishment.  Hang- 
ing created  at  that  time  no  remorse  in  the 
public  mind,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  set  up  Yaughan  as  a  warning  to  all  future 
bank-note  forgers.  The  crime  was  too  dan- 
gerous not  to  be  marked  with  the  severest 
penalties.  Forgery  differs  from  other  crimes 
not  less  in  the  magnitude  of  the  spoil  it  may 
obtain,  and  of  the  injury  it  inflicts,  than  in 
the  facilities  attending  its  accomplishment. 
The  common  thief  finds  a  limit  to  his  depre- 
dations in  the  bulkiness  of  his  booty,  which 
is  generally  confined  to  such  property  as  he 
can  carry  about  his  person ;  the  swindler 
raises  insuperable  and  defeating  obstacles  to 
his  frauds  if  the  amount  he  seeks  to  obtain 
it  so  considerable  as  to  awaken  closev  igilance 
or  inquiry.  To  carry  their  projects  to  any 
very  profitable  extent,  these  criminals  are  re- 
duced to  the  hazardous  necessity  of  acting  in 
concert,  and  thus  infinitely  increasing  the 
risks  of  detection.  But  the  forger  need  have 
no  accomplice  ;  he  is  burdened  with  no  bulky 
and  suspicious  property ;  he  needs  no  re- 
ceiver to  assist  his  contrivances.  The  skill 
of  his  own  individual  right  hand  can  com- 
mand thousands  ;  often  with  the  certainty  of 
not  being  detected,  and  oftener  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  enable  him  to  baflie  the  pur- 
suit of  justice. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Vaughan's  rude 
attempt  was  improved  upon  :  but  m  the  same 
year,  '(1758),  another  department  of  the 
crime  was  commenced  with  perfect  success ; 
namely,  an  ingenious  alteration,  for  fraudu- 
lent purposes,  of  real  bank  notes.  A  few 
months  afler  Vaughau's  execution,  one  of  the 
northern  mails  was  stopped  and  robbed  by  a 
highwayman;  several  bank-notes  were  com- 
prised in  the  spoil,  and  the  robber,  setting  up 
with  these  as  a  gentleman,  went  boldly  to  the 
Hatfield  Post-office,  ordered  a  chaise  and 
four,  rattled  away  down  the  road,  and 
changed  a  note  at  every  change  of  horses. 
The  robbery  was,  of  course,  soon  made 
known,  and  the  numbers  and  dates  of  the 
stolen  notes  were  advertised  as  having  been 
stopped  at  the  bank.  To  the  genius  of  a 
highwayman  this  offered  but  a  small  obstacle, 
and  the  gentleman-thief  changed  all  the 
figures  "  1  "  he  could  find  into  •*  4*s."  These 
notes  passed  currently  enough ;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  bank,  the  alteration  was  detected, 
and  the  last  holder  was  refused  payment. 
As  that  person  had  given  a  valuable  con- 


sideration for  the  note,  he  brought  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  the  amount ;  and  at  the 
trial  it  was  ruled  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
that  "any  person  paying  a  valuable  con- 
sideration for  a  bank-note,  payable  to  bearer, 
in  a  fair  course  of  business,  has  an  under- 
stood right  to  receive  the  money  of  the  bank." 

It  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  bring 
the  art  of  forging  bank-notes  to  perfection. 
In  1779,  this  was  nearly  attained  by  an  in- 
genious gentleman,  named  Mathison,  a  watch- 
maker, from  the  matrimonial  village  of  Gretna 
Green.  Having  learned  the  arts  of  engrav- 
ing and  of  simulating  signatures,  he  tried  his 
hand  at  the  notes  of  the  Darlington  Bank ; 
but,  with  the  confidence  of  skill,  was  not 
cautious  in  passing  them,  was  suspected,  and 
absconded  to  Edinburgh.  Scorning  to  let 
his  talent  be  wasted,  he  favored  the  Scottish 
public  with  many  spurious  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  notes,  and  regularly  forged  his  way 
by  their  aid  to  London.  At  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary he  took  handsome  lodgings  in  the 
Strand,  opposite  Arundel-strect.  rlis  indus- 
try was  remarkable:  for,  by  the  12th  of 
March,  he  had  planed  and  polished  rough 
pieces  of  copper,  engraved  them,  forged  the 
water-mark,  printed  and  negotiated  several 
impressions.  His  plan  was  to  travel  and 
purchase  articles  in  shops.  He  bought  a 
pair  of  shoe-buckles  at  Coventry  with  a 
forged  note,  which  was  eventually  detected 
at  the  Bank  of  England.  He  had  got  so  bold 
that  he  paid  such  frequent  visits  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  that  the  bank  clerks  became 
familiar  with  his  person.  He  wiis  continually 
changing  notes  of  one  for  another  denomi- 
nation. These  were  his  originals,  which  he 
procured  to  make  spurious  copies  of.  One 
day  seven  thousand  pounds  came  in  from  the 
Stamp  Office.  There  was  a  dispute  about 
one  of  the  notes.  Mathison,  who  was  pre- 
sent, though  at  some  distance,  declared, 
oracularly,  that  the  note  was  a  good  one. 
How  could  he  know  so  well  ?  A  dawn  of 
suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  clerks ; 
one  trail  led  into  another,  and  Mathison  was 
finally  apprehended.  So  well  were  his  notes 
forged,  that,  on  the  trial,  an  experienced  bank 
clerk  declared  that  he  could  not  tell  whether 
the  note  handed  him  to  examine  was  forged 
or  not.  Mathison  offered  to  reveal  his  secret 
of  forging  the  water- mark,  if  mercy  were 
shown  to  him  ;  this  was  refused,  and  he  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

Mathison  was  a  genius  in  his  criminal  way, , 
but  a  greater  than  he  appeared  in  1786.    In 
that  year  perfection  seemed  to  have  been 
reached.    So  considerable  was  the  circulation 
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of  spurious  paper- money,  that  it  appeared  as 
if  some  unknowa  power  had  set  up  a  bank 
of  its  own.  Notes  were  issued  from  it,  and 
readily  passed  current,  in  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands. They  were  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  genuine  paper  of  Threadneedle- 
street.  Indeed,  when  one  was  presented 
there,  in  due  course,  so  complete  were  all  its 
parts,  so  masterly  the  engraving,  so  correct 
the  signatures,  so  skillful  the  water-mark, 
that  it  was  promptly  paid ;  and  only  disco- 
vered to  be  a  forgery  when  it  reached  a  par- 
ticular department.  From  that  period  forged 
paper  continued  to  be  presented,  especially 
at  the  time  of  lottery  drawing.  Consulta- 
tions were  held  with  the  police.  Plans  were 
laid  to  help  detection.  Every  effort  whs  made 
to  trace  the  forger.  Clarke,  the  best  detect- 
ive of  his  day,  went,  like  a  slut-hound,  on 
the  track  ;  for  in  those  days  the  expressive 
word  "  blood-money"  was  known.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  there  was  Httle  difficulty ;  but, 
beyond  that,  consummate  art  defied  the  in- 
'  genuity  of  the  officer.  In  whatever  way  the 
notes  came,  the  train  of  discovery  always 
paused  at  the  lottery-offices.  Advertisements 
offering  large  rewards  were  circulated ;  but 
the  unknown  forger  baffled  detection. 

While  this  base  pnper  was  in  full  currency, 
there  appeared  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser  for  a  servant.  The  successful 
applicant  was  a  young  man,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  musical -instrument  maker;  who, 
some  time  after,  was  called  upon  by  a  coach- 
man, and  informed  that  the  advertiser  was 
waiting  in  a  coach  to  sec  him.  The  young 
man  was  desired  to  enter  the  conveyance, 
where  he  beheld  a  person  with  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a  foreigner,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  old,  apparently  troubled  with  the  gout. 
A  camlet  surtout  was  buttoned  round  his 
mouth  ;  a  large  patch  was  placed  over  his 
left  eye ;  and  nearly  every  part  of  his  face 
was  concealed.  He  afl'ected  much  infirmity. 
He  had  a  faint  hectic  cough  ;  and  invariably 
presented  the  patched  side  to  the  view  of  the 
servant.  After  some  conversation — in  the 
course  of  which  he  represented  himself  as 
guardian  to  a  young  nobleman  of  great  for- 
tune— the  interview  concluded  with  the  en- 
gagement of  the  applicant;  and  the  new 
servant  was  directed  to  call  on  Mr  Brank, 
at  29  Titchfield-street,  Oxford -street.  At 
this  interview,  Brank  inveighed  against  his 
whimsical  ward  for  his  love  of  speculating  in 
lottery-tickets  ;  and  told  the  servant  that  his 
principal  duty  would  be  purchase  them. 
After  one  or  two  meetings,  at  each  of  which 
Brank  kept  his  face  muffled,  he  handed  a 


forty  and  twenty  pound  bank  note ;  told  the 
servant  to  be  very  eareful  not  to  lose  them ; 
and  directed  him  to  buy  lottery-tickets  at 
separate  offices.     The  young-  man  fulfilled 
his  instructions,  and  at  the  moment  he  waa 
returning,  was  suddenly  called  by  his  em- 
ployer from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  con- 
gratulated on  his  rapidity,  and  then  told  to 
go  to  various  other  offices  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  to  purchase 
more  shares.     Four  hundred  pounds  in  Bank 
of  England  notes  were  handed  him,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  mysterious  Mr.  Brank  were 
satisfactorily  effected.      These  scenes  were 
continually  enacted.    Notes  to  a  large  amount 
were    thus  circulated;    lottery-tickets   pur- 
chased ;  and  Mr.  Brank — always  in  a  coach, 
with  his  face  studiously  coiice^iled — was  ever 
leady  on  the  spot  to  receive  them.     The  sur- 
prise of  the  servant  was  somewhat  excited ; 
but  had  he  known  that  from  the  period  he 
left  his  master  to  purchase  the  tickets,  one 
female  figure  accompanied  all  his  movements; 
that  when  he  entered  the  offices,  it  waited  at 
the  door,  peered  cautiously  in  at  the  window, 
hovered  around  him  like  a  second  shadow, 
watched  him  carefully,  and  never  left  him 
until  once  more  he  was  in  the  company  of 
his  employer — that  surprise  would  have  been 
greatly  increased.*     Again  and  again  were 
these  extraordinary  scenes  rehearsed.      At 
last  the  Bank  obtained  a  clew,  and  the  ser- 
vant was  taken  into  custody.     The  directors 
imagined  that  they  had  secured  the  actor  of 
so  many  parts ;  that  the  flood  of  forced  notes 
which    had    inundated   that    establishment, 
would  at  length  be  dammed  up  at  itssource. 
Their  hopes  proved  faUacious,  and   it  was 
found  that  "  Old  Patch"  (as  the  mysterious 
forger  was,  from  the  servant's  description, 
nick- named)  had  been  sufficiently  clever  to 
baffle  the  Bank   directors.      The   house    in 
Titchfield-street    was    searched ;     but    Mr. 
Bnink  had  deserted  it,  and  not  a  trace  of  a 
single  implement  of  forgery  was  to  be  seen. 
All  that  could  be  obtained  was  some  little 
knowledge  of  "Old  Patch's"  proceedings. 
It  appeared  that  he  carried  on  his  paper 
coining  entirely  by  himself.     His  only  con- 
fidant was  his  mistress.     He  was  his  own  en- 
graver.    He  even  made  his  own  ink.     He 
manufactured  his  own  paper.     With  a  pri- 
vate press  he  worked  his  own  notes ;  and 
counterfeited  the  signatures  of  the  cashiers, 
completely.     But  these  discoveries  had  no 
effect ;  for  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  Patch 
had  set  up  a  press  elsewhere.     Although  his 
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•secret  continued  as  impenetrable,  his  notes 
became  as  plentiful  as  ever.  Five  years  of 
unbounded  prosperity  ought  to  have  satisfied 
him  ;  but  it  did  not.  Success  seemed  to  pall 
him.  His  genius  was  of  that  insatiable  or- 
der which  demands  new  excitements,  and  a 
constant  succession  of  new  flights.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  a  newspaper  of  1786 
relates  to  the  same  individual : 

"On  the  lYth  of  December,  ten  pounds 
were  paid  into  the  Bank,  for  which  the  clerk, 
as  usual,  gave  a  ticket  to  receive  a  Bank  note 
of  equal  value.  This  ticket  ought  to  have 
been  carried  immediately  to  the  cashier,  in- 
stead of  which  the  bearer  took  it  home,  and 
curiously  added  an  0  to  the  original  sum, 
and  returning,  presented  it  so  altered  to  the 
cashier,  for  which  he  received  a  note  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  In  the  evening,  the  clerks 
found  a  deficiency  in  the  accounts ;  and  on 
examining  the  tickets  of  the  day,  not  only 
that  but  two  others  were  discovered  to  have 
been  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
one,  the  figure  1  was  altered  to  4,  and  in 
another  to  5,  by  which  the  artist  received, 
upon  the  whole,  nearly  one  thousand  pounds." 
To  that  princely  felony.  Old  Patch,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel,  added  smaller  misde- 
meanors which  one  would  think  were  far  be- 
neath his  notice ;  except  to  convince  himself 
and  his  mistress  of  the  unbounded  facility 
oi  his  genius  for  fraud. 

At  that  period  the  affluent  public  were  sad- 
dled with  a  tax  on  plate  ;  and  many  experi- 
ments were  m:ide  to  evade  it.  Among  oth- 
ers, one  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Charles 
Price,  a  stock-jobber  and  lottery -office  keep- 
er, which,  for  a  time,  puzzled  the  tax-gath- 
erer. Mr.  Charles  Price  lived  in  great  style, 
gave  splendid  dinners,  and  did  every  thing 
on  the  grandest  scale.  Yet  Mr.  Charles 
Price  had  no  plate !  The  authorities  could 
not  find  so  much  as  a  silver  tooth -pick  on 


his  magnificent  premises.  In  truth,  what  he 
was  too  cimning  to  possess,  he  borrowed. 
For  one  of  his  sumptuous  entertainments,  he 
hired  the  plate  of  a  silversmith  in  Comhill, 
and  left  the  value  in  bank  notes  as  security 
for  its  safe  return.  One  of  these  notes  hav- 
ing "proved  a  forgery,  was  traced  to  Mr. 
Charles  Price ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Price  was 
not  to  be  found  at  that  particular  juncture. 
Although  this  excited  no  surprise — for  he 
was  often  an  absentee  from  his  office  for  short 
periods — yet  in  due  course,  and  as  a  formal 
matter  of  buisness,  an  officer  was  set  to  find 
him,  and  to  ask  bis  explanation  regarding 
the  false  note.  After  tracing  a  man,  who  he 
had  a  strong  notior^  was  Mr.  Charles  Price, 
through  countless  lodgings  and  innumerable 
disguises,  the  officer  (to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression) **  nabbed"  Mr.  Charles  Price.  But, 
as  Mr.  Clarke  observed,  his  prisoner  and  his 
prisoner's  lady  were  even  then  "  too  many'' 
for  him  ;  for,  although  he  lost  not  a  moment 
in  trying  to  secure  the  forging  implements, 
after  he  had  discovered  that  Mr.  Charles 
Price,  and  Mr.  Brank,  and  Old  Patch,  were 
all  concentrated  in  the  person  of  his  prisoner, 
he  found  the  lady  had  destroyed  every  trace 
of  evidence.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  forging 
factory  was  left.  Not  the  point  of  a  graver, 
nor  a  single  spot  of  ink,  nor  a  shred  of  silver 
paper,  nor  a  scrap  of  any  body's  liandwnting 
was  to  be  met  with.  Despite,  however, 
this  paucity  of  evidence  to  convict  him,  Mr. 
Charles  Price  had  not  the  courage  to  face  a 
jury,  and  eventually  he  saved  the  judicature 
and  the  Tyburn  executive  much  trouble  and 
expense,  by  hanging  himself  in  Bridewell. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Charles  Price  has  never 
been  surpassed  ;  and  even  after  the  darkest 
era  in  the  history  of  Bank  forgeries — which 
dates  from  the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
in  February,  1797—"  Old  Patch"  was  still 
remembered  as  the  Caesar  of  Forgers. 


■♦♦• 
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Italics. — Manutius  Aldus  was  the  first 
who  invented,  or,  at  all  events,  the  first  who 
made  a  general  use  of  the  italic  type,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  which  we  call  Roman. 
The  reader  unaccustomed  to  this  form  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  so  greatly  surprised  by  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  emphasis  which  he 
feels  called  upon  to  apply  to  every  word, 
that  he  generally  loses  his  voice  before  he 
has  got  through  half  a  page.  The  employ- 
ment of  italics  is  sometimes  dangerous  ;  and 
a  notable  example  of  this  is  given  in  the  case  | 


of  the  Irish  member  of  parliament,  who  was 
seen  in  a  rabid  state  one  morning,  with  a 
horsewhip  in  his  hand,  in  the  vicinity  of  Print- 
ing-house-square. Being  asked  by  a  friend, 
who  accidentally  met  bun,  what  he  was  going 
to  o,  he  answered,  "  To  horsewhip  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Timea.**  "  For  what  reason  ?" 
was  the  inquiry.  "  What  reason,  sir  !  Why, 
look  here,  sir  ;  he  has  printed  every  word  1 
said  in  italics,  and  I  never  uttered  one  of 
'em  I" — New  Mitnthly  Magazine. 
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"  I  CANNOT  help  thinking  that  it  is  possible 
to  love  one's  country  very  zealously,  and  to 
feel  deeply  interested  in  her  honor  and  hap- 
piness, without  believing  that  the  Irish  was  the 
language  spoken  in  Paradise— that  our  an- 
cestors were  kind  enough  to  polish  the 
Greek— or  that  A  vans,  the  hyperborean, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland."  It  is  to  Thomas 
Moore,  who  thus  frankly  and  truly  speaks, 
that  Ireland  is  indebted  for  at  least  the  be- 
ginning of  the  association  of  her  name  with 
elegant  literature.  He  has  been  the  defender 
of  her  political  and  religious  liberties ;  he  has 
sympathized  with  her  wrongs,  and  pleaded 
indignantly  against  her  oppression ;  he  has 
held  up  her  claims  to  equitable  treatment, 
veiled  her  foibles  and  vices,  and  inseparably 
connected  her  in  the  imagination  with  all  that 
is  graceful  in  music  and  song. 

Thomas  Moore  was  bom  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1780.  Genius,  the  French  say,  is  es- 
pecially plebeian,  and  the  poet  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  His  fj>ther  was  Garret  Moore, 
a  respectable  tradesman  in  Dublin,  gifted  with 
plain  good  sense,  and  possessing  some  ac- 
quirements. Nothing  is  recorded  worthy  of 
notice  in  regard  to  Moore's  childhood  ;  none 
of  those  precocious  evidences  of  talent  that 
have  so  frequently  disappointed  expectation. 
He  was  placed  at  school  with  a  Mr.  Why  te,  in 
Grafton  street,  Dublin,  where  he  made  such 
satisfactory  progress,  that  his  father  thought 
he  was  justified  in  transplanting  him  at  four- 
teen to  Trinity  College.  There,  although  in 
the  midst  of  much  unblushing  obsequiousness 
to  authority  of  any  and  every  kind,  young 
Moore  acquired  and  cherished  that  indepen- 
dence of  feeling  which  ever  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished him.  He  was  remarkable,  like- 
wise, from  his  earlier  years  for  his  social  tem- 
per, and  distinguished  for  his  conversational 
talents  and  ready  wit,  at  a  time  when  the 
principles  he  professed  were  regarded  with 
an  evil  eye  by  the  political  party  that  ruled 
Ireland  under  a  system  destitute  of  all  prin- 
ciple. 

At  that  time,  about  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  spirit  of  conviviality  abroad 


in  Dublin,  which  was  shared  by  many  per- 
sons of  talent.  In  their  amusements  they 
exhibited  no  small  fertility  of  invention,  if  all 
theur  countrymen,  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  has 
written  about  them  is  to  be  credited.  There 
is  a  small  island,  or  ratl^r  rock,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  bay  of  DubUn,  called  Dalkey  Is- 
land, lying  off  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  main.  A  number  of  frolicsome  spirits, 
and  among  them  Curran  the  Irish  master  of 
the  rolls,  suggested  an  annual  visit  to  this 
island,  and  the  coronation  of  a  monarch  of 
the  fete,  to  be  called  the  King  of  Dalkey,  to- 
gether with  the  attendant  officers  of  a  mock 
court.  The  day  was  always  humorously  an- 
nounced in  the  "  Dublin  Morning  Post."  Vari- 
ous regal  ceremonies  were  penormed,  guns 
werje  nred,  a  mock-heroic  speech  delivered 
from  the  throne,  and  the  new  monarch  anoint- 
ed by  pouring  a  beaker  of  whiskey  upon  hb 
head.  Petitions  and  complaints  accumulated 
during  the  preceding  year  were  heard  and  an- 
swered, an  archbishop  preached  a  courtly  ser- 
mon, a  laureate  ode  was  recited,  and  a  dinner 
on  the  rocks  concluded  the  business  of  the  day. 
Some  of  the  proceedings  were  very  humorous. 
There  was  a  Lord  Minikin,  dignified  as  lieu- 
tenant of  the  town  ;  and  a  periwinkle  order 
of  knighthood.  The  last  coronation  took  place 
in  1797,  just  before  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
when  such  proceedings  might  have  been  pun- 
ished as  treasonable.  Moore  was  then  in  his 
17th  year,  and  contributed  the  last  laureate 
ode.  The  lines  not  being  in  his  works,  may 
be  worthy  of  record  here  : — 


(t 


Hail,  happy  Dalkey  •  Queen  of  isles, 

Where  justice  rei^nis  and  freedom  smiles  ! 

In  Dalkey,  justice  hulds  her  state 

Unaided  by  the  prison  gate : 

No  subjects  of  King  Stephen  lie 

In  loathsome  cells,  they  know  not  why  ; 

Health,  peace,  good-humor   in    music's   soft 

strains, 
Invite  and  unite  us  on  Dalkey's  wide  plains. 

No  flimsy  bailifis  enters  here — 
No  trading  justice  dare  appear — 
No  soldier  asks  his  comrade  whether 
The  sheriff  has  yet  cleaned  his  feather ; 
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Our  soldiera  here  deserve  the  name, 

Nor  wear  a  feather  they  don't  pluck  from  fame ! 

How  much  unlike  those  wretched  realms 

Where  wicked  statesmen  guide  the  helms ! 

Here  no  first-rate  merchants  breaking ; 

Here  no  first-rate  vessels  taking  ; 

Here  no  shameful  peace  is  making ; 

Here  we  snap  no  apt  occasion 

On  pretences  of  invasion ; 

Here  informers  get  no  pensions 

To  repay  their  foul  inventions  ; 

Here  no  secret  dark  committee 

Spreads  corruption  through  the  city. 

No  placemen  nor  pensioners  here  are  harangu- 
ing, 

No  soldiers  are  shooting,  no  seamen  are  hang- 
^  ing; 

No  mutiny  reins  in  the  army  or  fleet. 

For  our  orders  are  just,  our  commanders  dis- 
creet !" 

Thus  young  did  the  poet  exhibit  that  spirit  of 
political  satire  for  which  during  hb  subse- 
quent career  he  has  been  distinguished.  Lord 
Clare,  the  zealous  supporter  of  constructive 
sedition  in  the  sister  island,  could  not  pass 
unnoticed  the  presumption  of  any  one  calling 
himself  "  king,"  even  of  a  rock.  He  kept 
the  eyes  of  a  true  minister  of  police  upon 
Dalkey,  and  at  last,  full  of  official  dread  of 
something  like  treason,  he  sent  for  one  of 
the  mock  court.  The  dialogue  was  excel- 
lent : — 

**  You,  sir,  are,  I  understand,  connected 
with  this  kingdom  of  Dalkey  ?" 
**  I  am,  my  lord." 

"  Pray,  may   I  ask  bow  are  you  recog- 
nized ?" 

*'  I  am  Duke  of  Muglins." 
**  And  what  post  may  you  hold  V* 
**  Chief  commissioner  of  revenue." 
"  What  are  your  emoluments  ?" 
''  I   am  allowed  to  import  ten  thousand 
hogsheads  duty  free." 

"  How  ? — hogsheads  of  what  ?" 
"  Of  salt-water,  my  lord !"  The  lord  chan- 
cellor made  no  further  inquiry  about  Dalkey. 
There  is  another  anecdote  of  Lord  Clare 
with  which  Thomas  Moore  was  connected. 
Moore  was  then  at  Trinity  College.  The  lord 
chancellor,  hearing  that  an  offensive  paper 
liad  been  circulated  among  the  collegians,  in- 
sisted that  they  and  their  officers  should  take 
an  inquisitorial  oath,  called  '*  an  oath  of  dis- 
covery ;"  or,  in  other  words,  should  swear 
before  him,  each  and  all  of  them,  that  they 
did  not  know  who  had  written  the  document, 
and  that  they  had  not  written  the  seditious 
paper  themselves  ;  and  further,  that  they  did 
not  know  of  any  disaffected  persons  or  treason- 
able societies  in  the  university.  Such  an  oath 


equally  against  law  and  reason,  was  a  mild 
proceeding  to  someothers  taken  about  that 
time.  Many  of  the  collegians  were  ready 
to  swear  that  they  were  not  themselves  disaf- 
fected persons  ;  others  would  not  swear  one 
way  or  the  other,  insisting  upon  the  uncon- 
stitutional nature  of  such  a  requirement.  On 
thus  objecting,  fifty  were  marked  out  for  ex- 
pulsion. Thomas  Moore  was  one  of  the  first 
who  refused  to  be  sworn.  He  objected  until 
the  scene  became  ludicrous.  He  shook  his 
head  at  the  book  which  they  wanted  to  thrust 
upon  him,  and  put  his  hand  behind  his  back ; 
they  then  tried  to  put  it  into  his  left  hand, 
and  he  placed  that  where  his  right  was.  They 
still  pressed  the  book  upon  him,  and  he  re- 
treated backward  until  the  wall  of  the  room 
forbade  his  retreating  further.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  chancellor,  probably  feeling 
he  had  presumed  too  far,  modified  the  oath, 
and  Moore  consented  to  swear  that  he  knew 
of  no  treasonable  practices  or  societies  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  university.  This  conduct 
exhibited  remarkable  firmness  in  a  lad  of  six- 
teen. His  acuteness,  and  his  progress  in  clas- 
sical acquirements  at  the  college,  are  yet  re- 
membered by  some  of  bis  contemporaries. 

In  1799  Moore  quitted  Ireland  for  London, 
and  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
being  in  his  nineteenth  year.  In  place  o( 
studying  the  law,  however,  he  employed 
himself  in  translating  the  Odes  of  Ana- 
creon.  He  was  at  this  time  a  mere  boy  in 
appearance,  and  his  translation  obtained*  for 
him  the  name  of  "  Anacreon  Moore."  The 
"  Anacreon"  is  a  fluent  and  pleasing,  rather 
than  a  close  translation.  The  Greek  of 
**  Anacreon,"  at  all  times  too  condensed  for  a 
modern  tongue,  has  always  been  paraphrased 
rather  than  translated — by  Cowley  and 
Hawkes,  for  example — in  English,  none  ap- 
proaching the  brevity  of  the  original.  Not 
only  did  Moore  shine  as  a  translator  at  this 
time,  but  also  as  a  wit,  a  **  failing^"  fatal  to  the 
due  consideration  demanded  by  Coke  and 
Littleton.  His  powers  in  this  respect  are  on 
record  by  one  who  was  both  himself  a  wit, 
and  the  cause  of  wit  in  others.  Sheridan 
highly  praised  his  brilliant  conversational 
powers,  and  declared  there  was  **  no  man  who 
put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  fancy  as 
Thomas  Moore." 

Soon  after  this  period  Moore  was  destined 
to  exchange  the  gay  life  of  London  for  a 
very  different  scene ;  the  congenial  circle 
composed  of  the  gay,  and  thoughtless,  and 
frivolous,  as  well  as  of  the  learned  and  wise, 
for  the  contemplation  of  nature  in  her  gran- 
deur,  and  society  of  a  very  mediocre  de-* 
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icripUon.    In  1803  he  was  appointed  vice- 
registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Court  at  Bermu- 
da ;  but  what  signi6ed  the  fine  climate  and 
the  majestic  rocks,  the  storms  and  calms  of 
such  a  reffion  as  the  Bermudas,  to  one  who 
liked  much  better  "  the  sweet  shady  side  of 
Pail  Mall  ?"     Moore  foolishly  confided  the 
duties  of  his  ofiice  to  another,  who,  acting  as 
bb  deputy,  become  a  defaulter,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  good  the  loss,  suffering  great 
pecuniary  inconvenience  in  consequence.    He 
went  from   the   Bermudas    to   the   United 
States ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  American  people,   in   a   much 
earlier  period  of  their  republic  than  the  pre- 
sent, would  be  seen  by  one  like  him  in  a  bet- 
ter point  of  view  than  the  social  life  of  Ber- 
muda.    He  remained  at  New  York  only  a 
few  days;  and  visiting  several  of  the  other 
principal  places  of  the  Union,  then  very  in- 
ferior in  all  respects  to  what  they  have  be- 
come since,  he  returned  to  England  in  1804. 
His  impressions  upon  this  visit  are  found  in 
his  '*  Odes  and  Epistles,"  published  about  two 
yearE»  afterwards.     These  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  not  very  favorable  to  the  American 
character.     The  poet  had  no  doubt  drawn  in 
idea'  a  picture  far  too  flattering  of  the  social 
state  of    America.        He   had   thought  of 
ancient  republics  realized  in  the  new  world ; 
of    primitive    simplicity   of    manners    in   a 
modem  Arcadia ;  and  of  a  species  of  "  golden 
age,"  where  freedom  and  Grecian  highmind- 
edness  were  associated  with  modern  comfort. 
Soon   after  his  return    he  published  his 
two  poems  entitled  "  Corruption"  and  **  In- 
tolerance."   The  former  was  u  political  satire, 
in  which  he  boasted  that  he  leaned  to  neither 
of  the  two  great  state  parties,  both   having 
been  alike  unjust  to  his  country.     The  lines 
upon  Intolerance  were  intended  as  part  of  a 
series  of  essays  which  he  never  continued  be- 
yond them.     In  1808  he  published  poems 
by  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,  unhappily  of  a  very 
exceptionable   character.     He   subsequently 
expressed   his  regret  that  he  had  sent  this 
volume  into  the  world — the  merit  of  wiiich, 
as  poetry,  in  no  way  redeemed  the  immorality. 
Smoothly  written,  however,  elegantly  pointed, 
and  artificially,  not  naturally  passionate,  it 
fitted  so  well   the  trfling  taste  of  the  age, 
that  it  went  through  eleven  editions  in  five 
years.     "  A  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Dublin,"  and  "  M.P.,  or  the  Blue  Stock- 
ing," were  his  next  publications.     This  last 
was  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  performed 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1811.    The  poetry 
and  music  were  characterized  in  the  journals 


of  those  days  as  delightful,  but  the  opera 
itself  as  being  neither  new  nor  interesting. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  production  of  a  "  Mr. 
Moore,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  publish- 
ed some  sonnets  and  songs/'  the  **  spirit  of 
which  transcends  Ovid  as  to  excitement,  and 
even  the   Basia  Secundi  as  to  the  force   of 
descriptive  expression."    Thus  it  would  seem 
that  the  translation  of  Anacreon  had  been 
already  forgotten,  and  that  the  fame  of  the 
poet  depended  wholly  on  what  he  had  writ- 
ten  subsequently.      In  the  following  year 
(1812)  he  surprised  the  world  with  the  "  In- 
tercepted Letters,  or  the  Twopenny  Post- 
bag.'      These   met  universal  applause,  and 
speedily  ran  through  thirteen  editions.     The 
satire  was  playful,  pungent,  polished,  and 
while  insinuating  everything  intended,  said 
nothing  rude  or  vulgar  to  shock  the  ears  of 
fastidious  fashion. 

The  next  work  of  Moore  was  of  a  higher 
character — the  "  Irish  Melodies,"  written  at 
Mayfield  or  Mathfield  in  Staffordshire.  These 
are  too  well  appreciated  by  all  who  feel  the 
charms  of  music  and  song,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  poet's  countrymen,  to  need  criticism. 
He  was  perhaps  the  only  poet  among  all  his 
contemporaries  who  understood  music,  and 
able   to  set  his  own  songs.     He  had 
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therefore  peculiar  advantages  for  undertak- 
ing such  a  work,  although  the  present  airs 
were  arranged  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  Moore 
was  not  only  a  composer,  but  played  and 
sung  with  great  taste,  and  his  voice  was  re- 
marisably  soft  and  pleasing.  He  translated 
at  this  time  a  portion  of  Sallustfor  Murphy, 
and  edited  the  work  soon  after  the  death  of 
that  author.  The  *'  Skeptic,"  an  odd  theme 
for  the  erratic  muse  of  Moore,  and  a  per- 
formance not  very  edifying  either  in  its 
ethics  or  rhyme,  was  next  published. 

"  Lalla  Rookh,"  an  Oriental  romance,  ap- 
peared in  1817.  For  this  poem  Moore  re- 
ceived three  thousand  guineas.  It  was  read 
universally,  and  translated  into  several  Euro- 
pean languages.  Though  an  Eastern  tale, 
it  has  none  of  the  verisimilitude  of  **  Vathek" 
as  respects  Etistern  manners  and  objects.  It 
is  in  this  respect  for  the  most  part  wholly 
poetical,  and  is  indebted  to  the  richness  of 
the  author's  fancv  for  its  attraction,  as  he 
has  seized  insulated  objects  belonging  to 
Eastern  climes  and  manners,  and  strung  them 
in  his  own  way  rather  than  in  their  natural 
associations.  The  poem  has  no  lofty  Mil- 
tonic  flights — no  hall  of  Eblis  reaching  the 
height  of  the  sublime — but  it  is  calculated  to 
suit   the    taste   of    every    order   of    mind. 
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Young  and  old,  educated  and  uneducated, 
alike  comprehend  its  luxurious  imagery, 
sweet  passages,  fascinating  descriptions,  and 
gorgeous  voluptuousness :  hence  the  uncom- 
mon popularity  of  the  poem.  The  gilding 
and  carmine,  the  glare  and  riches,  lavished 
upon  a  feeble  structure  of  story,  are  not  at 
first  seen  to  be  misplaced.  The  numbers 
flow  harmoniously,  and  there  is  no  surfeit 
from  the  perfumes  that  are  presented  to  the 
senses.  Those  who  have  hearts  for  the  deeper 
things  of  humanity,  whose  enjoyments  come 
not  from  external  color.  Orient  hues  and 
Tynan  purple,  will  prefer  the  heart  which  is 
shown  in  many  of  Moore's  other  productions. 
"  Lalla  Rookh*'  is  too  merely  sensuous  for 
such  as  seek  their  pleasure  in  natural  things. 

"  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris"  appeared  in 
1818,  purporting  to  be  letters  in  verse  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger.  Mr. 
Fudge,  the  author  has  hinted,  was  one  of 
those  "  gentlemen"  whom  the  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  of  that  day  delighted  to  honor  with 
pensions  for  certain  offices  which  individuals 
with  clean  hands  scorned  to  perform.  The 
letters  are  full  of  political  allusions,  but 
with  interest  generally  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter. 

"  Sacred  and  National  Songs  and  Ballads," 
"  Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congress,"  "  Trifles 
Reprinted  in  Verse,"  and  "  The  Loves  of  the 
Angels,"  next  appeared.  "  The  Loves  of  the 
Angels"  was  written  at  the  moment  when 
Byron  was  about  to  publish  his  beautiful 
drama  on  the  same  subject ;  but  in  "  Cain" 
there  is  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  in 
Moore's  poems  is  looked  for  in  vain. 
"  Rhymes  on  the  Road."  •*  Evenings  in 
Greece,"  "  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,"  in 
prose,  "  The  Epicurean,"  «*  Life  of  Sheridan," 
one  of  Byron,  and  it  is  said  "A  Letter  from  a 
Young  Man  in  Search  of  a  Religion,"  have  all 
proceeded  from  his  fertile  pen.  Moore's 
prose  works,  however,  have  not  added  to  hb 
literary  reputation. 

The  poet  married  Miss  Dyke,  a  lady  of  j 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  who  are  now  dead.  He 
resided  at  one  period  in  a  retired  cottage  at 
Mathfield  or  Mayfield,  on  the  Staffordshire 
side  of  the  river  Dove,  two  miles  from  Ash- 
bourne in  Derbyshire.  His  habitation  was 
truly  a  cottage,  squarely  built,  having  an 
orchard  on  one  side,  and  trellis  work  around 
the  door.  His  small  library  was  in  a  room 
on  one  side,  and  from  thence  he  dated  No.  6 
of  the  "Irish  Melodies"  in  1815.  Here  he 
was  only  a  mile  from  Oberon  Hall,  and  but 
three  miles  from  Wootton,  where  Rousseau 


lived  for  some  time,  not  far  from  the  noble 
woods  of  11am  and  the  entrance  to  Dovedale, 
renowned  for  the  visits  of  Isaac  Walton. 
Latterly,  his  residence  has  been  at  Slopertou 
Cottage,  near  Devizes,  Wilts.  It  is  not  so 
picturesque  as  his  Staffordshire  retreat,  but 
more  convenient.  It  is  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  and  not  a  great  way  from  Brem- 
hill  parsonage,  the  residence  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Lisle  Bowles,  a  brother  poet.  There 
are  two  doors  in  front  of  the  cottage,  which  is 
very  plain ;  both  are  surrounded  with  trellist 
work,  and  the  whole  covered  with  flowering 
shrubs.  As  a  host,  Moore  was  hospitable, 
lively,  and  attentive  to  his  guests  :  the  *'  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul"  every  ac- 
companying the  grosser  entertainment.  He 
wiis  always  full  of  animation,  easy,  and  cor- 
dial, but  in  person  so  diminutive,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.)  is  said  to 
have  hinted  in  his  own  presence  that  a  wine- 
cooler  would  make  an  appropriate  habitation 
for  the  Bacchanalian  poet. 

Moore's  acquaintance  with  Byron  com- 
menced in  an  odd  way.  The  latter  had 
turned  into  ridicule,  in  his  "  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  the  bloodless  duel 
between  Moore  and  Jeftrey,  in  the  lines — 

*'  When  Little*8  leadless  pistols  met  his  eye, 
And  Bow  Street  myrmidoos  stood  laughing  by." 

Moore's  Milesian  blood  was  immediately  up  ; 
and  he  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
the  noble  poet,  which  (Byron  being  abroad 
at  the  time)  did  not  reach  him  for  a  year  and 
a-half.  When  Byron  at  length  received  the 
missive,  he  wrote  a  candid,  manly  reply,  as- 
suring Moore  that  he  would  6nd  him  ready 
to  adopt  any  conciliatory  proposition  whioh 
should  not  compromise  his  honor.  This  led 
to  a  meeting  at  Roger's,  when  four  poets — 
Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Byron — sat 
down  together  to  a  friendly  dinner. 

A  singular  circumstance  in  relation  to 
Byron  occurred  in  the  life  of  Moore.  There 
were  certain  memoirs  of  the  noble  poet  writ- 
ten by  himself,  and  placed  in  Moore's  hands 
as  a  legacy,  for  his  sole  benefit  Moore,  at 
the  desire  of  his  friend,  lodged  the  manu- 
script with  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  as  a 
security  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  guin- 
eas. "  Believing,"  said  Moore,  "  that  the 
manuscript  was  still  mine,  I  placed  it  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Byron's  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh, 
with  the  sole  re^ervaticn  of  a  protest  against 
its  total  destruction — at  least  without  pre- 
vious perusal  and  consultation  among  the 
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parties.  The  majority  of  the  persons  present 
disagreed  with  me  in  opinion,  and  it  was 
the  only  point  upon  which  there  did  exist 
any  difference  between  us.  The  manuscript 
was  accordingly  torn  and  burned  before  our 
eyes,  and  I  immediately  paid  to  Mr.  Murray, 
in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  assembled, 
two  thousand  guineas,  with  interest,  <kc.,  be- 
ing the  amouut  of  what  I  had  owed  him 
upon  the  security  of  my  bond,"  <kc.  The 
family  of  Hyron  proposed  an  arrangement 
by  which  Moore  might  be  reimbursed  ;  but 
this  he  declined.  Moore's  conduct  was  ap- 
plauded by  many,  but  not  by  all.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  duty  owing  tr) 
the  deceased  poet,  which  had  been  neglected. 
The  proper  course  to  have  taken  was  for 
persons  of  judgment,  totally  unconnected 
with  the  parties,  to  have  read  the  papers, 
and  if  there  were  anything  seriously  objec- 
tionable, to  sanction  their  destruction.  Byron 
seems  to  have  concluded  that  the  papers 
would  be  in  safe  custody  in  a  friend's  hands  ; 
and  faither,  he  had  declared  he  wjis  indif- 
ferent about  all  the  world  knowing  what  they 
contained.  "  There  were  few  licentious  ad- 
ventures of  his  own,  or  scandalous  anecdotes 
that  would  affect  others,  in  the  book.*'  "  It 
is  taken  up  from  my  earliest  recollections — al- 
most from  childhood — very  incoherent,  writ- 
ten in  a  very  loose  and  familiar  style.  The 
second  part  will  prove  a  good  lesson  to  young 
men  ;  for  it  treats  of  the  irregular  life  I  led  at 
one  period,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  dis- 
sipation. There  are  few  parts  that  may  not, 
and  none  that  will  not,  be  read  by  women." 
In  the  year  1818  a  public  dinner  was  given 
to  Moore  in  Dublin.  The  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  poet  and  his 
venerable  father  sat  on  his  right  and  left 
hand.  The  poet  was  welcomed  to  his  native 
land  with  the  most  flattering  acclamations. 
He  replied  in  a  very  eloquent  but  short  speech, 
being  much  affected  by  the  scene  around  him. 
One  of  the  passages  in  his  speech  on  "  The 
poet"  being  given  as  a  toast,  will  explain  his 
manner,  and  it  ran  as  follows  : — "  Can  I  name 
to  you  Byron  without  recalling  to  your  hearts 
recollections  of  all  that  his  mighty  genius 
has  awakened  there ;  his  energy,  his  burning 
words,  his  intense  passion,  that  disposition  of 
fine  fancy  to  wandering  among  the  ruins  of 
the  heart,  to  dwell  in  places  which  the  fire 
of  feeling  has  desolated,  and  like  the  chest- 
nut-tree, that  grows  best  on  volcanic  soils, 
to  luxuriate  most  where  the  conflagration  of 
passion  has  left  its  mark  ?  Need  I  mention 
to  you  Scott,  that  fertile  and  fascinating 
writer,  the  vegetation  of  whose  mind  is  as 


rapid  as  that  of  a  northern  summer,  and  as 
rich  as  the  most  golden  harvest  of  the  south, 
whose  beautiful  creations  succeed  each  other 
like  fruits  in  Armida's  enchanted  garden — 
one  scarce  is  gathered  ere  another  grows  ? 
Shall  I  recall  to  you  Rogers,  who  has  hung 
up  his  own  name  on  the  shrine  of  memory, 
among  the  most  imperishable  tablets  there  ? 
Southe\'  (not  the  laureate)  but  the  author  of 
'  Don  Hoderick,'  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
eloquent  poems  in  any  language  ?  Campbell, 
the  polished  and  spirited  Campbell,  whose 
song  of  *  Innisfail'  is  the  very  tears  of  our 
own  Irish  muse,  crystallized  by  the  touch  of 
genius — made  immortal?  Wordsworth,  a 
poet  even  in  his  puerilities,  whose  capacious 
mind,  like  the  great  whirlpool  of  Norway, 
draws  into  its  vortex  not  only  the  mighty 
things  of  the  deep,  but  its  minute  weeds  and 
refuse  ?  Crabbe,  who  has  shown  what  the 
more  than  galvanic  power  of  talent  can  effect, 
by  giving  not  only  motion,  but  life  and  soul, 
to  subjects  that  seemed  incapable  of  it  ?  I 
could  enumerate  still  more,"  &c. 

Moore  visited  Paris  with  his  family  in  1822, 
and  resided  there  for  some  weeks,  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  literary  char- 
acters of  that  capiud,  most  of  whom  have 
since  since  been  taken  away  by  death.  A 
dinner  was  given  to  him  by  some  of  his 
countrymen  on  this  occasion,  which  was  very 
numerously  attended,  and  which  he  ad- 
dressed with  his  accustomed  facility  and  fig- 
urativeness  of  expression.  On  numerous 
public  occasions  in  the  British  metropolis,  he 
has  also  delivered  speeches  of  more  than  or- 
dinary eloquence,  especially  where  they  have 
been  connected  with  literary  objects. 

Muore,  however,  is  merely  the  poet  of  so- 
ciety :  he  belongs  to  artificial  life.  Incapa- 
ble of  a  flight  long  sustained,  his  poetical 
talents  are  best  displayed  in  poems  of  a  few 
pages,  or  even  a  few  stanzas.  He  is  evidently 
the  bard  of  the  town  circles — lively,  witty, 
fluttering,  and  brilliant.  Nothing  can  be 
farther  in  idea  from  a  Highland  solitude,  a 
dashing  brook,  or  the  aspect  of  a  sere  au- 
tumn, than  the  poetry  of  Moore.  His  songs 
are  not  full  of  natural  truth,  like  those  of 
Burns,  nor  elevating,  nor  passionate,  after 
nature's  simple  guise.  He  makes  love  in  the 
drawing-room.  His  heroines  are  all  town 
ladies,  dressed  by  court  tire-women  in  the 
newest  mode  from  Madame  Deville's.  They 
are  opera-haunters,  ballet-dancers,  and  figu- 
rantes. In  satire  his  excellence  consists  in 
hitting — as  a  pugilist  would  say — the  vani- 
ties, ignorance,  and  vulgarisms  of  high  life, 
and  the  inanities  of  great  personages.     Like 


I860.] 

the  vain  regent's  own  sword,  Moore's  sallies 
flash  upon  the  vbion,  and  wound  while  they 
playfully  wave  in  mere  show  of  warfare. 
Contempt  was  never  so  gracefully  concealed 
under  one  of  Stultz's  best-cut  garments. 
George  IV.  was  painfully  alive  to  it ;  and 
Moore,  who  was  at  one  time  the  visitor  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  did  not  spare  him  when 
he  became  regent,  and  turned  his  back  on 
the  Whigs.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  first 
introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  latter 
asked  him  if  he  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Moore, 
the  author  of  "  Zeluco,"  when  Moore  re- 
plied, "  No,  sir ;  I  am  the  son  of  a  grocer  in 
Dublin !" 

It  is  no  small  merit  to  have  contributed  so 
much  as  he  has  done  to  the  stock  of  human 
enjoyment.  A  distinguished  individual  in 
society  said  he  could  not  tell  how  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  Scott  for  the  delightful  for- 
getfulness  of  his  ailments  which  "  Waverley" 
had  caused,  while  perusing  that  work  upon 
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a  sick-bed.  Something  similar  may  be  said 
of  the  works  of  Moore,  whether  serious  or 
witty  ;  in  which  latter  style  he  has  not  been 
approached  since  .the  days  of  Sheridan  and 
Wolcot,  although  he  resembles  neither  of 
those  cotemporaries  in  early  life.  This  gifted 
person  has  now  completed  his  seventieth 
year,  and  the  state  of  his  health  seems  to 
announce  that  he  has  reached  the  last  term 
of  life.  There  has  been  much  contro- 
versy as  to  the  real  merit  of  his  poetry  ;  but 
the  public  voice,  we  apprehend,  will  decide 
the  question,  and  the  ''  Irish  Melodies"  more 
especially  will  long  survive  the  author.  In 
person,  we  have  said,  he  is  diminutive ;  but 
in  middle  age  he  arrived  at  a  full  habit  of 
body.  His  forehead  is  good,  his  ^iyes  dark, 
nose  prominent,  the  reverse  of  aquiline  ;  the 
character  of  mouth  good-humored,  and  some* 
what  voluptuous ;  and  the  stamp  of  the 
whole  person  decidedly  Irish. 
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The  following  narrative  is  given  in  a  late 
letter  to  the  Semaphore  of  Marseilles  : — 

**  A  few  years  ago,  a  Greek  girl  of  un- 
common beauty  was  married  to  Mr.  Melin- 
ger,  an  English  physician  residing  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  had  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  Several  children  were  borne  of 
this  marriage,  which,  to  all  appearances, 
seemed  likely  to  continue  a  happy  one. 
Thanks  to  his  profession  and  to  his  distin- 
guish(;d  merits,  Mr.  M dinger  received  fre- 
quent visits  from  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  empire,  and  among  others  from  His  Ex- 
cellencv  Fethi-Pnsha,  now  son-inlaw  of  the 
Sultan.  It  would  appear  that  the  doctor 
having  discovered  the  existence  of  an  intrigue 
between  this  gentleman  and  his  wife,  re- 
solved upon  quitting  Constantinople,  and 
taking  the  guilty  one  over  to  England,  but 
the  Greek  refused  to  submit,  doubtless  al- 
ready bent  upon  other  schemes,  for  she 
soon  after  obtained  a  divorce,  and  abandoned 
her  children  and  her  husband.  After  her  di- 
vorce, the  connection  of  Madame  Melinger 
with  Fethi-Pasha  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. But  she  shortly  accomplished  the  con- 
quest of  Mehemet  Pasha,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  to  the  Governorship  of  Bel- 
grade ;  and  in  order  the  more  entirely  to 
captivate  this  distinguished  personage,  she 
became  a  Mussulman — a  circomstance  which 


immediately  induced  the  enamored  Pasha 
to  take  her  with  him  to  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  finally,  to  make  her  his  wife 
Although  greatly  attached  to  his  wife,  Me- 
hemet's  happiness  was  not  complete,  as 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  their  union 
would  be«8terile.  Accordingly,  he  one  day 
ventured  a  kind  of  reproach  to  his  wife  on 
the  subject,  who  immediately  replied  with  a 
smile,  *•  Is  this  the  cause  of  your  dejection, 
my  lord  ?  why  did  you  not  mention  it 
sooner  V  *  How  so  ?'  *  Would  you  pre- 
fer a  boy  or  a  girl  ?*  *  A  bov  by  all  means." 
'You  shall  have  one.'  After  a  short  in- 
terval, the  crafty  Greek  feigned  to  be  in  the 
condition  her  lord  desired,  while  every  means 
were  employed  prudently  to  exile  him  from 
his  wife's  apartment.  The  blindness  of  his 
passion  rendered  this  an  easy  task,  nor  did  a 
doubt  cross  his  mind  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  infant  presented  to  him,  which  he  named 
Belgrade  Bey,  and  the  town  showed  itself 
duly  sensible  of  its  sponsorial  honors  by  the 
most  splendid  rejoicings.  A  short  time  af- 
terwards his  Excellency,  Mehemet  Pasha,  was 
recalled  to  Constantinople,  and  subsequently 
appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
in  London.  But  previous  to  his  departure 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  have 
another  boy,  a  brother  and  companion  for  the 
beloved  Belgrade.     His  happiness,  he 
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would  not  be  completed  unless  he  had  ttro 
fine  children  almost  of  the  same  uge,  of 
whose  future  career  he  Hlreadv  formed  the 
most  brilliant  anticipations.  As  she  had 
done  in  the  first  instance,  his  wife  replied, 
•You  >hall  have  one.'  'Impossible!*  ex- 
claimed   the    husband,    at    first    astounded. 

•  As    truly    as     Mahomet   is   our    prophet.* 

•  Well,*  H'plied  Ale)iem«'t,  '  Gnd  is  jrrrat  ! 
and  it  v;as  tlius  ihat  V"U  announcci  mv 
first-b'irn.'  At  th«*  end  of  a  monJii  sIim 
»i(ain  drrlan'd  h'Tself  tvritnff,  iwA  iIm» 
Pasha  was  tl'e  mo^i  deli'^ht id  of  meii  :  but 
he  was  <oon  f»bliLr»-d  lo  si-t  out  f«>r  Lnndnn. 
and  his  wile  was  li-tT-  ai  Cnn<tantino[>li^  io 
compUrte  hf*r  aocouchem«'nt.  This  was  all 
the  Grerk  desired,  and  u^iiiLf  the  ^a^Jr  mcrins 
as  befoie,  .»-he  presimTfd  one  fine  morning  to 
her  assjMnbkrd  shive<,  and  to  a  few  persi.r.s 
of  her  hu*?b;jnd*s  family,  a  fine  child  nf  the 
male  si-x,  who  rei-eived  the  n;imo  of  I'siiud 
Bey.  After  the  lap^e  o^  a  tVw  d;is>  tiie 
child  f(rll  heriouslv  ill,  and  w.-.ssonf,  bv  onbT 
of  the  j)hy>i(M;>ns,  lo  Pern,  und(rr  th<-  «•  ire  c»f 
its  governess.  Pera.  as  trvcry  nin*  \\iv>\\<.  is 
a  suburb  nf  ConstantiiK»ple,  inhabiird  by  the 
mercaritilt'  enmm unity  and  by  the  Ev;rope;m 
Ambassadors,  lis  air  is  purrr  than  ihai  (if 
the  citv,  and.  accord iny I v,  V'Uni:  I'snud  w;!s 
soon  bri)M<^ht  b:-iek  in  jH-rlect  hi-aiih  by  \i\> 
govern»'>s — the  same  woman  wlio  hnd  per- 
formed the  office  of  muse  at  the  birth  oflJtl- 
jrrade.  iSingularly  ewaigh,  however,  an  old 
black  eunuch,  who  had  brought  up  the  Pasha, 
possessed  his  entire  confidence,  and  managed 
his  entire  household,  could  by  no  means  re- 
cognize I'snud  B»'y  in  the  child  which  was 
thus  brought  back,  and  in  the  presence  of 
several  shivcs  said  to  his  mistn*ss,  *  \N'ell. 
my  lady,  if  that  child  be  I'snud' Bey,  hi*  hns 
become  sin^jularlv  altered  bv  his  soiourn  ai 
Pera,  among  the  infidels.*  The  motln'r  n-- 
mained  silent,  and  carried  off  the  child, 
directing  a  fierc<»  glance  at  tlu;  eunuch. 
Doubt  had  established  itself,  however,  in  the 
old  man's  mind ;  moreover,  he  had  long 
been  enlightened  with  respect  to  his  mis- 
tress's doings  ;  he  knew  the  whole  history  of 
Belgrade  Jiey,  and  the  reasrai  he  had  not 
mentioned  it  to  his  mastcrr  was,  that  at  the 
timo  he  discov«Ted  the  trick  the  Pasha  had 
already  grriwn  fond  of  the  little  being  whom 

"  he  believed  to  be  his  son,  and  the  eurmch 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  undeceive  him. 
But  two  supposititious  children  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  the  impudent  substitution  of 
another  child  to  the  oni*  which  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  legitimate  offspring,  formed  a 
complication  of  knaver}'  of  which  the  indig- 


nant old  man  refused  to  render  himself  an 
accomplice  ])y  remaming  longer  inactive.  He 
betook  himself  to  Peni,  and  proceeding  step 
by  step  in  his  investigations  with  that  cau- 
tioas  prudence  and  insinuating  artifice  so 
peculiar  lo  the  people  of  the  East,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  inmates  of  the  harem,  he  sue- 
coeded  in  acquiring  po.<itive  evidence  of  the 
death  of  the  veritable  Usnud  Bey,  and  of  the 
sulx^^titution  of  a  child  of  the  same  age,  pur- 
chased of  parents  in  the  lowest  grade  of  life. 
The  eunuch  th«*n  returned,  and,  pointing  to 
the  pretench'd  Usnud  15ey,  said  to  his  mis- 
tress. *  Madame,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  send 
that  child  back  to  his  father — Mossul,  the 
fisherman.  1  know  all.'  At  theses  words 
the  woman  became  livid,  and  left  him,  saying, 
'  It  is  well.* 

**  Shortly  before  the  time  of  afternoon 
pr.iyer  she  sent  for  the  eunuch,  and  was  told 
that  he  was  taking  a  bath.  No  sooner  did 
she  hear  this  than  her  project  was  immedi- 
atrly  formed.  The  old  man,  as  we  have  said, 
was  governor  of  the  Pasha*s  household,  and 
as  such  occupied  a  sumptuous  apartment,  to 
which  a  bath-room  was  attachtKl  for  hi.-  ^)ri- 
vate  use ;  it  was  hen?  that  his  mistress 
sought  him  out.  Tlie  eunuch  was  attended 
by  two  slaves  ;  she  dismissed  them  with  an 
iiujx'iious  gesture,  and  remained  alone  with 
the  old  man.  *  You  were  detennined  to  find 
it  out  then  ?*  she  said.  *  Yes,  and  1  did  find 
it  out.*  '  To  whom  have  you  sj)oken  about 
what  vou  discovered  ?*  *  To  no  on(;  yet,  but 
1  shall  write  to  my  nuuster.*  *  How  much 
do  you  want  to  hold  your  tongue?'  'No- 
thing, 1  am  determined  to  spitak.*  *  And  to 
writi'  ?'  *  Yes,  I  meiin  to  writt*.*  '  Then 
take  that  lo  seal  vour  letter  with !'  At  these 
words  she  threw  a  noose  round  the  neck  of 
the  wretched  old  man,  and  commenced 
strangling  him.  The  eunuch  was  feeble,  and 
taken  by  surprise,  could  ofi'er  but  little  resis- 
tance. He  struggled  in  vain :  his  assassin 
conlinui'd  t«»  dniw  the  fatal  noo.se  tighter  and 
tight(;r  still,  and  as  she  redoubled  her  efforts, 
she  exclaimed  with  the  rajje  of  a  fun'.  '  Ah  ! 
you  wanted  to  know  all — you  shall  know 
more  than  you  bargained  for !  You  sought 
for  light,  did  youV  here's  et<?mal  darkness 
for  you !  Now  write  to  your  master  I  write, 
old  fool  I*  At  the  vociferations  of  the  assassin 
and  the  groans  of  the  victim,  one  of  the 
slavtis  returned  into  the  apartment,  and  at 
the  sight  of  the  horrible  scene,  ruslred  out 
and  began  cr>nng  all  c>ver  the  house.  A 
courier  w^as  then  inm\ediately  despatched  to 
London,  to  apprise  Mehemet  Pasha  of  the 
fatal  occurrence.** 
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